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To  endeaTOur  to  remedy  that  which  has  been  well  deDominated  by  the 
first  literary  authoriij  in  England,  ''a  disgraoefol  defeot  in  literature" — 
the  want  of  snch  an  edition,  as,  he  flatters  himself,  the  present  will  be 
found — to  restore  Milton's  loftiest  poem  to  its  original  parity;  bringing 
it,  by  means  of  Inminons  oritioal  and  explanatory  notes,  within  the 
comprehension  of  his  humblest  countrymen,  and  at  a  price  which  will 
enable  all  to  become  possessed  of  it : — in  fine,  to  do  justice  to  the  &me 
of  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  any  age  or  country,  by  removing  the  prejudices 
which  party  seal  and  hate  had  heaped  on  his  memory ; — ^was  pronounced  a 
bold,  if  not  an  impracticable  undertaking.  That  the  publisher  has  been 
enabled  to  achiere  all  this,  and  bring  the  work  to  a  triumphant  close 
(although  at  an  outlay  which  must,  in  the  event  of  failure,  have  been 
ruinous),  will  ever  be  to  him  a  source  of  the  proudest  gratulation.  That  he 
has  done  so,  he  has  the  collectiye  testimony  of  the  press,  without  a  single 
exception,—-of  an  already  extensive  and  daily  increasing  circulation, — of 
many  distinguished  friends,  whose  expressions  of  approbation,  and  still 
more  substantial  aid,  he  regrets  he  is  not  permitted  to  acknowledge  more 
openly. 

He  takes,  however,  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  general  obliga- 
tions to  his  reviewers,  as  well  as  to  those  whose  private  applause  is  equally 
gratifying.  To  the  venerable  and  highly-endowed  Editor,  Sir  Egerton 
Biydges,  for  his  unwearied  labour,  research,  and  assiduity — ^to  the  Lau- 
reate, but  for  whose  kindly  encouragement  and  countenance,  it  is  probable 
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the  issue  would  not  have  been  contemplated — to  the  classical  taste  and 
research  of  Mr.  James  Boaden,  by  whom  the  text  has  been  diligently 
collated  and  revised  from  every  existing  edition,  and  whose  critical 
sagacity  has  enabled  him  to  detect  many  glaring  errors  in  the  established 
readings — ^to  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  for  his  pleasant  traditionary  notes 
on  "  Comus.'' 

With  these  advantages ;  ;>nriched  by  all  tL^  scholarship,  art,  beauty 
of  materials,  and  elegance  of  exterior  can  bestow;  this  (it  may  without 
presumption  be  named)  first  cn>mplktb  and  pxrveot  Edition  or 
TH£  PoETiOAL  WoRKS  Of  Mn/TON  IT*  ttshcied  to  publio  approbatioD 
and  patronage. 
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91 T  tmtk,  I  bear,  is  done.    Ho  nM  on  an 

ReiBAins,  my  mighty  Iftbovr  to  eoiiel«<W 

In  nckneas,  in  calamity,  in  age, 

And  destitution  i — ^in  a  foreign  elime, 

I  hare  gone  tlirongb  my  work  of  sanctity : 

Thongh  sometimes  by  my  fear  or  toil  tubda^  -1: 

And  sometimes,  daisied  by  tbe  beavenly  pag^. 

I  hare  sunk  lifeless  at  its  rays  sublime. 

Oft  did  I  pause,  and  oft  despondent  tum'd, 

Bre  yet  I  entered  on  tbe  dread  career ; 

Bnt  fitflilly  the  flame  within  me  bum'd : 

Tot  now  and  then  a  spirit  to  mine  ear 

Game;  acd  thus  said,  as  by  a  voice  from  H-si^rei:  :— 

**  Follow  thy  youthful  row,  and  tbuu  sbalt  b4  forgitm 

Bewkta, 

0Mi4erl8a&. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


POST  8  BIHTH — CJIARACTXR  OV  THB  TUIKS — HI8  BAKLT  BDUOATIOir  AMD 

pROPEHsrrixs. 

Thb  natirity  of  Jonr  Miltoh  was  cast  at  an  epoeh  wh«n  migbtj  eronts  were  breiriag 
in  the  political  institationB  of  England,  and  when  poetry  had  been  adranoed  to  greater 
perfection  than  it  hae  erer  eince  reached,  except  by  hit  own  Toice.  Spenaer  had  not 
Deen  dead  ten  years,  and  Shakspeare  was  stiU  liring.  In  these  two  all  the  inexbavst- 
Ible  abandance  of  poetical  thonght,  imagery,  and  langoage  was  to  be  found,  eren  if 
all  other  fountains  had  been  shut 

It  was  a  stirring  time  for  all  diinds,  in  erery  department  The  whole  reign  of 
Qneen  Elisabeth  had  been  ftdl  of  gallantry,  adrenture,  and  great-mindedness ;— of  all 
that  captirates  the  imagination,  and  all  that  exereises  and  elcTates  the  understanding  t 
and  it  was  as  profound  in  learning  as  original  and  brilliant  in  natire  faculties  of  the 
inteUeet:  but  there  was  the  learen  of  an  unholy  and  factious  spirit  mixed  with  it 
The  Poritana  had  been  working  under-ground  and  abore-ground  with  incessant 
industry,  intrigue,  and  tident;  nor  were  the  Papists  more  quiet 

Andd  these  fermenting  elements  of  discord,  grown  into  a  frightftil  strength  under 
the  goremment  of  the  pusillanimous,  indiscreet^  and  pedantic  monarch,  James  I.,  was 
ear  groat  poet  bom  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608,  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows,  Bread 
Street^  Iiondon;  the  son  of  John  Milton,  scrirener.  His  mother's  name  was  Gaston, 
derired,  aecording  to  the  best  authority,  from  a  Welsh  family.* 

Milton's  grand&ther  was  under-ranger  of  the  forest  of  ShotoTcr,  near  Halton,  in 
Oxlbrdshire,  in  which  neighbourhood  his  fiunily  was  ancient,  but  had  lost  their  estates 
in  the  dril  contests  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  This  grandfather  was  a 
rigid  Papist j  and,  huTing  disinherited  his  son  for  embracing  the  Protestant  faith, 
though  he  had  educated  him  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  this  disinherison  drore  him  to 
the  meaner  profession  of  a  scrirener. 

His  fhther  was  adTanced  to  more  than  a  middle  age  when  the  poet  was  bom.  He 
was  eminent  for  his  skill  in  music 

It  is  a  carious  question,  how  far  acddentsl  dreumstances  operated  on  the  bent  and 
eoloars  of  Milton's  genius.  Probably  he  was  early  educated  in  Puritan  principles. 
His  earliest  tutor,  Toung,  was  a  rigid  and  lealons  Puritan ;  yet  there  are  many  traits 
in  his  eariy  taste  and  early  poems  which  make  us  hesitate  as  to  his  boyish  attachment 
to  this  sect  His  raling  lore  of  poetry  and  classical  eradition  was  not  rery  congenial 
witii  it:  his  lore  of  the  tiieatre,  and  all  feudal  and  chiTalrous  magnificence,  was  alien 
to  it    There  are,  howerer,  a  few  passages  in  his  Lyddas  concordant  with  it 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  are  any  traces  of  these  Calvinistio  prejudices  at 
the  time  he  visited  Italy,  unless  his  friendship  to  Charies  Deodate  be  a  sign  of  it; 
which  I  think,  looking  at  the  poetical  addresses  to  him,  it  is  not  The  nature  of 
Idton's  lofty  temper,  which  could  not  endure  submission  even  to  college-discipline, 
\a  the  more  probable  cause. 

As  the  resistance  to  monarchical  authority  grew  daUy  bolder,  more  obstinate,  and 
more  bitter,  the  chance  is  that  Milton  heated  his  mind,  and  became  more  fixed  in  hia 

*  Whnt  becomes  of  the  heralds,  who  always  omit  what  they  most  ought  to  tell  ?  Witnen 
the  details  of  pedigree  of  Spenser  and  Milton,  both  of  gentilitial  descent ;  and  the  chief  of  rhe 
inrmeT  iring  at  that  time  in  great  affluence  and  ntagnificenoe  at  Althorp,  allied  to  all  th« 
*.^hMt  nobility ! 

(11) 
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ti»tiT6  love  of  liberty  and  self-goyernment  As  he  was  a  reader  of  the  most  abstmse 
hooks,  he  entangled  himself  in  the  webs  of  controrersy. 

When  King  James  died,  March  27th,  1625,  Milton  was  yet  a  boy,  aged  sixteen. 
That  monarch  could  impress  upon  the  poet  nothing  but  scorn  and  hatred :  his  tyranny 
proToked  rebellion;  his  oowardioe  enoooraged  it:  his  odious  and  imbecile  pedantiy 
was  in  itself  a  ground  of  aversion,  to  a  great  mind :  and  these  unlucky  aids  were  added 
to  a  flame  already  strong  enough  to  burst  from  its  bondage.  The  character  of  the 
eourt  was  notoriously  corrupt  and  profligate :  the  favourite  Yilliers  was  alone  sufficient 
to  rouse  all  great  and  good  minds  against  it:  the  preceding  favourite,  Carr,  had  been 
still  worse :  there  was  not  only  a  want  of  principle,  but  of  talent,  in  the  administration. 
England  had  become  the  laughing-stock  of  foreign  powers:  the  internal  policy  was 
fiill  of  vicious  abuses:  the  gentry  were  discontented;  their  swords  were  rusting, 
and  parvenuM  began  to  mount  over  their  heads ;  the  order  of  Imighthood  was  cheapened 
and  prostituted:  the  Church  lost  the  veneration  it  had  till  now  possessed;  and  sects, 
that  had  hitherto  lurked  in  holes  and  corner^  arose  and  diq»layed  themselres  openly. 

The  cruel  and  infiunous  saorifloe  of  the  life  of  the  heroic  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had 
filled  the  nation  with  horror  and  disgvst;  and  Baeon's  miztoie  of  glory  and  littleness 
had  taken  from  high  station  half  its  respect  and  all  its  splendour.  All  tiie  relics  of  the 
public  men  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  lofty  reign  had  gradually  disappeared.  Buckhurst, 
CeoU,  Egerton,  Coke,  the  great  navigators  and  ioldien;  the  gallant  oonrtiers  of  ancient 
nobiUty;  and  all  the  leading  names  of  commoner^  ileh  in  domains  as  well  as  in 
blood, — ^who  carried  more  respect  and  inflaenoe  than  most  of  the  best  of  modem 
nobility.  Percy,  the  Eari  of  Northumberland,  was  imanred  »  prisoner  in  the  Tower : 
the  head  of  the  Howards  had  not  reoovered  attainder  and  eonflscation:  the  Veres, 
Cliffords,  Nevils,  BtaJfords^  Ac,  were  all  impoverished:  the  Courtenays  had  lost  all 
their  honours :  young  Essex  was  oppressed,  insulted,  and  spumed.  The  sharon  of  the 
spoils  of  Church  lands  alone  of  the  former  century  were  rich. 

This  state  of  things  encouraged  those  political  opinions  whieh  Milton's  tutor, 
Tonng,  had  probably  instilled  into  him:  but  his  acquaintance  with  the  Countess  of 
Derby  at  Harefield,  and  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  her  son-4n-law,  most  be  supposed  to 
have  counteracted  them  for  » time. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  poetfs  travels  to  Italy  increased  this  eounteraetion. 
Milton  left  EngUnd  in  1638,  in  his  thirtieth  year;  was  presented  to  Orotius,  at  Paris, 
by  Lord  Soudamore,  the  English  ambassador;  proceeded  to  Nice,  embarked  for  Genoa, 
and  thence  through  Leghorn  and  Pisa  to  Florence.  Here  he  stayed  two  months :  hence 
he  passed  tbrongh  Sienna  to  Bome^  where  he  stayed  another  two  months.  On  quitting 
Rome  he  visited  Naples:  it  was  his  purpose  also  to  have  visited  Sicily  and  Athens; 
bat  the  intelligence  of  the  disturbanoes  which  had  broken  out  in  his  own  oountry  made 
him  think  of  home. 

He  passed  back  tiurough  Rome,  where  he  again  stayed  two  months ;  and  then  again 
to  Florence,  where  also  he  stopped  two  months.  He  now  visited  Lucca;  then  went 
icross  the  Apennines,  by  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  to  Venice :  here  he  sojourned  for  a 
month ;  and  then  travelled  by  Verona  and  Milan  to  Geneva.  His  way  back  lay  through 
France;  having  been  absent  about  fifteen  months. 

I  have  brought  these  facto  together  rather  out  of  order,  because  I  believe  they  were 
the  preservatives  of  Milton's  poetical  genius  against  his  poUiioal  adoptions.  I  now  go 
l>ack  to  his  earliest  manhood.  From  school  the  poet  was  sent  to  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  in  February,  1624,  set  16,  just  before  King  James's  death.  Already,  or  about 
this  time,  he  had  commenced  his  poetieal  character,  for  he  had  paraphrased  two  of  the 
Psalms,  cxiv.  and  cxxxvL  In  this  latter  are  some  fine  stanias,  indicative  of  the 
character  of  his  future  genius ;  witness  this  speaking  of  the  Creator  :— 

Who  by  hit  wisdom  did  create 
The  painted  heavens  so  full  of  stete : 
Who  did  the  solid  earth  ordain 
To  rise  above  the  watery  main : 
Who  by  his  iil1->eommanding  might 
Did  fill  the  new-made  world  with  light, 
And  earned  the  golden-tressed  sua 
All  the  day  long  his  course  to  mn ; 
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The  horaad  noon  to  shino  by  niglit 

Amoa^t  her  ipuif  led  natera  bright. 

He  with  hit  thander-elaaping  head 

Smote  the  firtt-bom  of  Egypt  l>Bd ; 

And,  m  deipite  of  Pheraoh  feU| 

He  brought  from  thenee  his  Iwmel. 

The  roddy  wavee  he  cleft  in  twmia 

Of  the  Brythrmon  mein : 

The  floods  stood  still,  like  walls  of  glass, 

While  the  Hebrew  bands  did  pass : 

Bat  ftill  soon  they  did  dsToar 

The  tawny  khig  with  nil  his  power. 

Hie  eheew  people  he  did  bless 

In  the  wasteAU  wildeniess : 

fa  bloody  battle  he  brosght  down 

Kiqgs  of  prowess  and  renown : 

He  ibii'd  both  fleon  and  his  host, 

That  mied  the  Amorvsan  ooeot ; 

And  laige.limb»d  Og  he  did  anbdne, 

With  all  his  over<4mrdy  erew ; 

And  to  his  servant  Israel 

He  gave  their  land,  therein  to  dwell. 

In  lftS5,  nlso^  Hilton  wrote  his  poem  "  On  the  denth  of  a  lUr  Iniknt  Byiag  of  • 
Cough,"  said  to  be  his  nieoe,  daughter  of  his  sister  Phillips.  It  has  lome  fine  ■*^"t^ 
bsi  a  titHe  quaint  and  fhr-fotched.    Take  these  for  instaaee  i — 

y. 
Tet  ean  I  not  persnade  me  thoa  art  deed, 

Or  that  thy  oorae  eormpts  in  earth's  dark  womb ; 
Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  wormy  bed, 
Hid  from  the  worid  in  a  low-delved  tomb. 
Conld  heaven,  for  pity,  thee  so  strictly  doom  ? 
Oh,  no !  for  something  in  thy  fiiee  did  shine 
Above  mortality,  that  show'd  thon  wast  divine. 

n. 
Beeolve  me,  then,  O  sool,  most  pvrely  bless'd ! 
(If  so  it  be  that  thoa  tbeee  plaints  dost  hear,) 
Tell  me,  bright  q>irit,  where'er  thoa  hoverest, 
Whether  above  that  high  first-moving  sphere, 
Or  in  the  Elysian  fields,  if  sach  there  were ; 
Oh,  say  me  trne,  if  thon  wert  mortal  wight, 
And  why  ftom  as  so  qaieUy  thon  didst  take  tiiy  ttightt 

Thomas  Warton  observes  of  this  Ode,  that  "on  the  whole,  fh)m  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
it  is  an  extraor^naiy  effort  of  fknoy,  expression,  and  versification :  even  in  the  eon- 
eeits,  which  are  many,  we  perceive  strong  and  peculiar  marks  of  genius.  I  think 
Milton  has  here  given  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  his  ability  to  succeed  in  the 
Spenserian  stanxa :  he  moves  with  great  ease  and  address  amidst  the  embarrassment 
of  a  freqoent  return  of  rhyme." 

Several  other  poems  of  Milton,  hoth  Bngllsh  and  Latin,  were  written  at  college : 
firom  all  these  extraordinary  compositions  it  appears  that  the  tone,  richness,  and  cha- 
racter of  Milton's  genius  were  always  the  same  from  the  age  of  fifteen ;  and  probably 
even  much  earlier :  it  was  always  mixed  up  with  both  classical  and  abstruse  learning ; 
and  with  an  inftision  from  the  poetry  of  the  Bible.  His  Latin  rerses  had  less  of 
the  wild,  the  sublime,  and  the  visionary,  than  his  English,  which  of  course  arose 
from  the  difference  of  his  models,  and  flie  different  characters  of  the  respective  lan- 
guages. The  feudal  institutions,  the  enthusiasm  and  splendour  of  chivalry,  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  dark  ages,  had  introduced  a  new  school  of  poetry  in  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Sackville,  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  more  suited  to  Milton's  genius ; 
which  yet  he  was  deterred  from  introducing  in  compositions,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
rival  the  ancient  classics.  There  is  more  of  what  would  be  by  cold  minds  called  sober 
thoughts,  sentiments,  and  images  in  his  Latin  productions  than  in  his  vernacular;  but 
there  certainly  is  not  the  same  raoiness,  vigour,  and  picturesqueness. 

His  Episties  to  his  friend  Charles  Deodate  are,  indeed,  very  beautiftil :  they  relate 
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his  stadies,  his  amusements,  bis  feelings,  his  ambitions;  bvt  theee  hmrt 
ble  Tirtae  in  them  than  of  imaginatiTe  riehneis. 

From  one  of  these  poems  it  eomes  ovt  that  he  was  nistieated  from  his  ooUege :  the 
eanse  has  been  speculated  upon  with  rarious  oomments  and  eonclosions,  aooording  to 
the  tempers  and  political  and  personal  prejudices  of  the  censors ;  but  I  liare  no  doubt 
that  Ur.  Mitford's  opinion  is  the  correct  .one.  Milton,  with  a  hanghty  spirit  and  a 
eonscionsneu  of  his  own  great  genius  and  leamini^  would  not  submit  to  academical 
discipline.    The  line— 

OKtaraqae  iwfeaio 


obTiously  means  nothing  but  a  repugnance  to  the  obserration  of  those  petlgr  formalities 
and  rules  whidi  irritate  and  Insult  great  minds:  it  it  abfud  to  construe  it  to  hare  been 
eorporal  punishment. 

He  retired  to  his  fkther's  yilla  at  Horton,  near  Colebrook,  in  Middleaez,  glad  to  quit 
the  dulness  of  the  reedy  0am ;  and  gave  himself  up  entirelj  to  tiie  litentnre  of  his  own 
taste  in  his  exile-— exoept  during  occasional  visits  to  the  ei^tal  to  e^Joj  the  theatres, 
and  the  couTcrsation  of  his  fHends.  His  college  was  glad  to  have  him  back  again, 
conscious  of  the  honour  he  did  them  bj  his  mighty  gifts  and  acquirements  of  intellect. 
But  at  Horton  he  says  of  himself, 

Tempora  nam  licet  hie  placidit  dare  libera  Musis, 

Et  totam  rapiunt  roe,  mea  vita,  libri. 
Exeipit  hinc  fessnm  daaosi  pompa  theatri, 

Et  vocat  ad  plansns  g  armla  sceaa  soos. 

Warton  says,  <<  Milton's  Latin  poems  may  be  Justly  considered  as  legitimate  classical 
compositions,  and  are  never  disgraced  with  such  language  and  such  imagery  as  Cow- 
ley's. Cowley's  Latinity,  dictated  by  an  irregular  and  unrestrained  imagination,  pre- 
sents a  mode  of  diction,  half  Latin  and  half  English.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Cowley 
wanted  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  style,  but  that  he  suffered  that  knowledge  to  be  per- 
verted and  corrupted  by  false  and  extravagant  thoughts.  Milton  was  a  more  perfect 
scholar  than  Cowley,  and  his  mind  was  more  deeply  tinctured  with  the  excellencos  of 
ancient  literature :  he  was  a  more  Just  thinker,  and  therefore  a  more  Just  writer:  in  a 
word,  he  had  more  taste,  and  more  poetry,  and  oonsequentiy  more  propriety.  If  a 
fondness  for  the  Italian  writers  has  sometimes  infected  his  English  poetty  with  false 
ornaments,  his  Latin  verses,  both  in  diction  and  sentiment,  are  at  least  free  from  gross 
depravations. 

"  Some  of  Milton's  Latin  poems  were  written  in  his  first  year  at  Cambridge,  when  he 
was  only  seventeen ;  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  correct  and  manly  performances 
for  a  youth  of  that  age ;  and,  oonsidered  in  that  view,  they  discover  an  extraordinary 
oopiousness  and  command  of  ancient  fable  and  history.  I  cannot  but  add  that  Gray 
resembles  Milton  in  many  instances :  among  others,  in  tiieir  youth  they  were  both 
strongly  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry." 

Such  was  Milton's  boyhood  and  youth ;  so  predominant  was  his  genius  from  the  first 
It  was  at  Horton  that  MUton  seems  to  have  meditated  an  Epic  poem  on  King  Arthur, 
or  some  other  part  of  the  old  British  story.  See  ''Bpitaphinm  Bamonis"  (Deodatus), 
and  **  Epi^Ut  ad  Mansum." 

In  his  **  Elegia  in  adventum  Yeris,"  written  in  his  twentieth  year,  the  poet  tells  us 
that  his  poetical  powers  revived  with  the  spring. 

Milton's  early  love  of  the  theatre  has  been  already  mentioned ;  Warton  also  observes 
this,  and  refers  to  "  L' Allegro,"  v.  131 :  but  in  another  place  the  critic  remarks,  that 
his  warmest  poetical  predilections  were  at  last  totally  obliterated  by  civil  and  religious 
enthusiasm.  Milton's  writings  alTord  a  striking  example  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  same  mind.  Seduced  by  the  gentie  eloquence  of  fimaticism,  he  listened  no  more 
to  the  "wild  and  native  wood-notes  of  Fancy's  child."  In  his  " Iconoclastes"  he  cen- 
sures King  Charles  for  studying  "one,  whom  we  well  know  was  the  closet  companion 
of  his  solitudes,  William  Shakspeare." 

Nothing  could  be  farther  than  Milton  was,  in  his  own  early  poetry,  ftt>m  this  sour 
|»ttritaalsm.  In  his  **  Ode  at  a  Solemn  Musick,"  he  addresses  "  the  harmonious  sistasfc 
Voice  and  Verse,"  to  "wed  their  divine  sounds:"^ 
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And  tp  ovr  high-raiMd  ^hmattutj  prtiMt 

That  «n4latarb«d  wuicr  of  part  couMnt, 

Ay*  rang  befor*  tfa«  lapphire-ecAoared  tbroM 

To  Um  that  tha  theffBoo, 

With  wtfntiT  rfioiK  ahd  waHtmm  labilM; 

Wh9i»  *•  Mgbcflenpblm,  im  htiiping  vmr, 

t%0ir  lMi4«pllAs4«afirt-<namp«tfl  taionr ; 

Awt  th*  ehanibick  hoct,  ia  thoaaand  qoiraa, 

Toach  thair  imviortBl  haips  ofgoldan  wireg, 

With  thoM  ]«ct  ■piritf  that  wear  vfctorfoai  pdm, 
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Hen  i«  an  antidpation  of  the  "  PanuUee  Loet" 
Again :  ia  hie  ^  AUrtes  to  Us  Natfre  Itoigimge/'  at  a  taeation  exerefee  In  the  eok 

tofe^  asBO  gtatie  19,  he  Bays, — 

But  haeta  thee  ■tnifht  to  do  ne  oaee  a  pleawiie, 
And  Ahmb  thf  vanlrobe  hdair  thjr  ^hoioeat  tteaoDTa ; 
Not  thoee  aew-iaaffled  toys  and  trinuaiiy  tliffht. 
Which  talMa  ovr  late  iimtarticif  with  daiif  iit ; 
Bat  call  thoM  richeat  robes  and  gayest  attire^ 
Wbieh  deepest  spirits  and  choiceat  wits  des!re. 
Tet  I  had  rather,  if  I  imm  to  ehooee, 
Thy  aerviee  in  aosse  graver  sob>eeC  vse ; 
flaoh  aa  wamf  aieke  tiiee  seareh  Miy  eoffera  nmnd 
Before  thoa  clothe  my  fancy  in  fit  soaad  ; 
tSnch  ^R^re  the  deep  transported  roind  may  soar 
Above  Ae  wheeling  polee,  nod  at  Rearen's  door 
Look  in,  and  see  eaeh  btiasfat  deity, 
Hewhe  befoas  the  thandeniqa  throne  doth  lie, 
Ustening  to  what  anahom  Apollo  sings 
To  the  toach  of  golden  wires,  whjje  Hebe  brings 
Inunortal  nectax  to  her  kingly  sire :  Ac. 

"Here,"  Warton  again  obeenrei^  "are  strong  indieatlone  of  ayonng  mind,  antici- 
pating the  subject  of  the  '  Paradiee  Loet,'  if  we  aahat&tiate  Ca&datian  for  Pagan  ideas. 
He  wai  now  deep  in  the  Greek  poeta." 

The  style,  the  pictoresqaeneas  of  langoag^  the  diaraetei  of  the  imagery,  which 
ICilton  adopted  from  the  first,  was  peedliar  to  himself.  I  do  not  say  that  many  of  the 
words,  aad  even  faaafss^  MS||faisol  be  found  seaMsred  ia  preoeding  poeta,  as  Speaser, 
fihakspeare,  Ben  Joosoa,  Beaameni  and  Fleteher,  and  Joshua  flylreeter's  Da  Bartas ; 
hnt  thoy  eonid  not  be  Ibund  eomhlned  Into  a  uniform  and  unbroken  teztare,  nor  with 
the  same  uniformitj  of  elerated  and  spiritual  thought  In  almost  all  precedent  poets 
4h^  are  patches.  That  HUten  was  nilnutelj  iharfliar  with  the  poeaM  of  aU  his  eele- 
brated  predeBSsseti  Is  suAdantlj  STldentt  hut  -so  Ihr  as  he  used  Hiem,  he  only  need 
na  Ingredient  pastlelas  gpsuscr  is  deh  and  piekiresque,  bat  IQltou  has  a  cha- 
distinct  ftoa  hfan.    HiHsn'^  taxtniu  la,«sve  SMMsgrs  the  gold  is  weigfatter :  he 
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ihesa  were  mangr  things  whieh  had  a4endeney  to  sake  IfiHon  In  his  boj- 
kood  and  irst  yeutk  dlaeoatanted  wMh  4ha  sookd  Insatutlons  of  Us  country,  mm  tkey 
Ikon  dispis^ed  thsmaaliFBS  in  all  their  abuses;  jet  tke  rsliss  of  foraier  greatneee  stall 
remained  in  auek  piesunalJon  as  to  glva  Ml  foree  to  tfie  imagination  t  the  namee,  the 
Ibudal  kiatoiy,  fte  Sophies  of  ffHrmer  magntteenee,  were  aU  fresh.  Though  King 
JaMMS  was  mean,  pedaatfe,  and  eesrupl^  King  Charles  had  a  royal  spirft^  and  abenoTo- 
lent,  accomplished  mind :  he  loTcd  literature  and  the  asti^  and  had  subtle,  if  not  grand, 
ablUtles.  At  this  time,  therefore,  MUton's  lone  of  monarchical  and  aristoeratioal 
splsttdour  was  oontending  with  his  puritanic  education,  and  his  iJbrsonal  hatred  of 
arbitrary  power :  his  Hch  imagination  and  his  stem  judgment  were  at  Tariaace :  his 
early  poems  inrely,  If  erer,  touch  upon  sectarianism :  Spenser  and  Shakspeare^  conns. 
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eMtlei,  and  theatref,  did  not  agree  with  GalTiniiite  rigoan  and  fonnalitiea.    UjlUm'n 
enthuianii  was,  as  Warton  obeenresy  the  enthntiasm  of  the  poet»  nofbf  the  paritan* 

At  thii  time  he  had  more  of  deieription  and  lesa  of  abstnot  thought :  that  tnUime 
eloTatlon  of  aziomatie  wisdom  was  not  jtii  reached;  bfot  from  his  earliest  years  be 
appears  to  hare  been  eonversant  and  delighted  with  the  tone  and  expressions  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry:  his  grand  and  inimitable  "Hymn  on  the  Nativity"  prores  this.  In 
that  hymn  is  eyeiy  poetioal  perfeetion,  mingled  with  a  sort  of  prophetie  solemnity, 
which  Alls  OS  with  a  religions  awe :  the  nervons  harmony  and  climax  of  the  lines  are 
also  admirable.  It  was  written  in  1029,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year,  probably 
as  a  college  exerdse.    Mark  this  stansa  :— 

No  war,  or  battle's  somid, 
Was  heard  the  world  aroaad; 
The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  h^h  nphnag } 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
UnstainM  with  human  blood ; 
The  tnunpet  speke  not  to  the  anned  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awfhl  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sorran  Lord  was  by. 

Or  these  two  stanaas : 

The  oracles  are  dumb; 
No  Toiee,  or  hideous  hunii 
Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceivng ; 
Apollo  ftom  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  diviaei 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leavu^ 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  qiell, 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  IW»m  the  prophetic  oell 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er, 

And  the  resounding  shore, 
A  Toice  of  weeping  heard,  and  loud  lament; 

From  haunted  spring,  and  dale 

Edged  with  poplar  pale, 
The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  seat : 

With  flower-iawoyen  tresses  torn 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 

Dr.  Joseph  Warton  obserres  here:  "attention  is  irresistibly  awakened  and  engaged 
by  the  air  of  solemnity  and  enthusiasm  that  reigns  in  this  stansa  and  some  that  follow. 
Such  is  the  power  of  true  poetry,  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to  belieye  the  superstition 
real." 

I  cannot  doubt  that  this  hymn  was  the  congenial  prelude  of  that  holy  and  inspired 
imagination  which  produced  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  nearly  forty  years  afterwards. 

I  am  not  aware  that  our  young  bard  had  any  prototype  in  Uiis  sort  of  ode :  the  form, 
the  matter,  the  imageiy,  the  language,  the  rhythm,  are  all  new.  Milton  seems  himself 
in  the  state  of  wonder  and  awe  of  the  shepherds,  and  of  all  those  whom  he  describes  as 
alTected  by  this  miracle.  The  trembling,  the  ferrour,  the  blase,  is  true  inspiration.  In 
this  state,  the  poet,  risited  by  heayenly  appearances,  must  haTC  forgot  all  worldly  fear, 
and  written  at  this  early  age  solely  after  his  own  ideas.  The  manner  in  which  he  da- 
scribes  the  dim  superstittons  of  the  fhlse  oracles  is  quite  magical. 

I  mention  these  things  here  as  illustratlTe  of  Milton's  life.  We  must  consider  htm 
now,  when  he  had  scarcely  reached  manhood,  as  already  a  perfect  poet:  he  had 
stamped  his  power;  and  was  entitled  to  take  his  own  course  accordingly  in  ftitnre  life. 
Good  words  and  pleasing  thoughts  may  easily  be  worked  into  harmonious  rene ;  but 
this  is  not  poetiy.    I  know  nothing  in  which  tiie  genuine  spell  of  poetiy  more  breaks  oat 

than  in  the  hymn  I  haye  here  been  praising.   To  show  this,  I  must  cite  one  more  stann  >— 

* 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled. 

Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 
His  burning  idol  all  of  bloekest  hue: 

In  vain  with  cymbols*  ring 

They  call  the  grisly  king 
f  n  diRmnl  dance  about  the  furnace  blue  * 
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The  brutal  godi  of  Nile  as  faatf 

Ida,  and  Onu,  and  the  dogf  Annbia,  haate. 

"These  dreadM  eircunutuicea,''  says  Warton,  ''are  here  endued  witb  life  and 
action ;  they  are  put  in  motion  before  our  eyes,  and  made  subservient  to  a  new  purpose 
of  the  poet  by  the  snperindaction  of  a  poetical  fiotion,  to  wMeh  they  give  occasion. 
Milton,  like  a  tnie  poet,  in  describing  the  Syrian  superstitions^  selects  such  as  were 
most  susceptible  of  poetical  en]arg<;ment ;  and  which,  from  the  wildness  of  their  cere* 
monies,  were  most  interesting  to  the  fan^." 

There  are  magical  words  of  the  same  character  iu  almost  erery  stania.  There  is 
not  a  liner  line  in  the  whole  range  of  deseriptive  poetry  than  this : — 

In  diamaJ  danoa  about  the  funiace  bhie. 


Tel  this  ode  Johnson  passes  over  in  silence.  MiHoA  was  already  im  a  state  of  mental 
ftrrovr,  in  whioh  all  the  materials  of  poetiry  were  spiritualised  into  a  pure  golden 
flame  aseending  in  glory  to  the  skies. 

Seed  also  the  two  following  lines,  where  the  poet  speaks  of  the  iUght  of  Osiris  »— 

In  vain  with  timbrell'd  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoldd  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipped  ark. 

We  cannot  reason  upon  the  effect  of  such  combinations  of  words, — the  charm  is 
Indeflnable.  Into  what  a  temperament  of  atrial  power  must  the  author  have  been 
worked  I    Well  might  this  sublime  priest  of  the  muses  then  exclaim, 

Nee  dnri  libet  usque  mioas  perfetra  magiitri, 
Caeteraqne  ingenie  non  snbennda  meo. 

Ko  notiee  has  been  handed  down  how  this  extraordinary  performance  was 
reeeived:  it  seems  yet  to  have  produced  no  fitme  to  him.  When  he  retired  to  his 
fhther's  house  at  Horton  next  year,  he  retired  as  one  who  had  yet  done  nothing.  His 
Latin  poems  want  the  solemnity,  the  sublimity,  the  enthusiaam,  the  wildness,  the 
imaginativeness,  of  these  English,  in  which  the  spirit  of  Dante  and  Spenser  already 
began  to  show  itself^  moulded  up  with  a  charaoter  of  his  own.  But  Ovid  was  a  poet 
of  a  more  whimsical  and  undigniiled  kind,  of  whom  it  was  strange  that  he  should 
have  been  fond,  but  whom  his  Latin  verses  almost  everywhere  show  to  have  been  a 
great  fayourite  with  him. 

When  we  see  to  what  holy  subjects  and  what  holy  imagery  Milton's  mind  was 
toned,  there  is  reason  for  some  surprise  that  he  should  still  have  had  it  in  eontempla- 
tioo  to  produce  an  epic  poem  on  the  inferior  and  comparatively  puerile  theme  of  King 
Arfhwr,  whioK  no  imaginative  invention  eould  have  invested  with  the  same  dignity ; 
when  even  chivalry  had  not  yet  arrived  at  its  historio  grandeur,  and  when  every- 
thing must  have  had  a  fttbulousness  whieh  shocked  probability.  This  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  Milton,  though  intimately  conversant  with  the  old  romances, 
was  still  more  familiar  with  the  spirit,  the  language,  the  sublimity  of  the  Sacred 
Story.  It  is  clear  tiiat  he  was  not  frightened  by  the  difficulty  of  duly  treating  this 
awftil  subject,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  touched  upon  it  in  his  majestic  hymn, 
where  he  showed  himself  a  master  of  all  its  mysterious  tones.  Had  he  at  this  time 
taken  subjects  from  the  BiUe  fer  a  series  of  odea  and  hymns,  he  might  even  have 
excelled  himselll 

He  has  been  supposed  not  to  have  had  a  lyrical  ear ;  nothing  can  be  a  greater  mis- 
lake.  The  arrangement  of  his  stanza,  and  the  climax  of  his  rhymes  in  this  hymn, 
are  perfect  To  my  perception  there  is  no  other  lyrical  stania  in  our  language  so 
varied,  so  mnsieal,  and  so  grand.  The  Alexandrian  obse  is  like  the  swelling  df  the 
wind  when  the  blast  rises  to  its  height 

The  poe^  periiaps,  already  grasped  at  too  immense  a  eironit  of  human  learning:  he 
might  be  at  this  early  age  darkening  his  mind  with  the  fhctitions  subtleties  of  politics 
and  theology,  which  might  overlay  the  sublime  and  inimitable  lire  of  the  Muse.  It 
seems  as  if  he  pursued  the  most  abstmse^  dry,  and  pusiling  tracks  of  study.  It  is 
indeed  to  be  remarked,  that  in  most  of  his  poems,  there  is  an  occasional  over-fondness 
for  allnsion  to  these  blind  parts  of  learning.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for  everything; 
nor  can  the  most  ardent  flame  of  the  intellect  entirely  overcome  an  excessive  superin- 
eumbence  of  dead  matter. 
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Though  Milton's  Latin  po^tiy  hms  b«en  remarked  not  generaUj  to  partake  of  the 
character  of  hie  English,  it  has  some  exceptions.  Warton  oheenres  of  his  poem  **  In 
Qnintom  Norembris/' — a  college  exercise, — ^that  "it  contiJns  a  council,  conspiracy, 
and  expedition  of  Satan,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  early  and  promising  prolusion 
of  the  bard's  genius  to  the  '  Paradise  Lost' " 

In  this  poem  the  cave  of  Phonos  (Mnrther)  and  Prodotes  (Treason)  with  its  inha- 
bitants, are  finely  imagined,  and  in  the  style  of  Spenser. 

"There  is,"  says  Warton,  "great  poetry  and  strength  of  imagination  in  supposing 
that  Murther  and  Treason  often  fly  as  alarmed  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  own 
horrid  o^rem,  looking  back,  and  thinking  themselres  pursued." 

In  his  scTcnteenth  year  Milton  wrote  a  poem,  ("  In  Obitum  Pnesnlis  Eliensis,")  on 
Br.  Nicholas  Felton,  bishop  of  Bly,  who  died  6th  October,  1620.  In  the  midst  of  his 
lamentations  he  supposes  himself  carried  to  heaven.  Cowper  shall  give  the  general 
reader  a  taste  of  it;  for  as  Warton,  candid  in  his  rery  admiration,  observes,  "  this 
sort  of  imagery,  so  much  admired  in  Milton,  appears  to  me  to  be  much  more  practi- 
Mble  than  many  readers  seem  to  suppose." 

I  bade  adieu  to  bolts  and  bars, 
And  ioarM  with  aagels  to  the  starsi 
Like  him  of  old,  to  whom  'twas  given 
To  mount  on  fiery  wheels  to  heaven, 
fioAtea'  wagon,  slow  with  cold, 
AppalPd  roe  ant ;  nor  to  behold 
liie  sword  that  vast  Orion  draws, 
Or  e*en  the  Scorpion's  horrid  claws,  &c.  fte. 

The  same  elegant  and  classical  commentator  remarks,  that  "  the  poefs  natural  dis- 
position, so  conspicuous  in  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  even  in  his  prose  works,  for 
describing  divine  objects,  such  as  the  bliss  of  the  saints,  the  splendour  of  heaven,  and 
the  muric  of  the  angels,  is  perpetually  breaking  forth  in  some  of  the  earliest  of  his 
juvenile  poems,  and  here  more  particularly  in  displaying  the  glories  of  heaven,  which 
he  locally  represents,  and  clothes  with  the  brightest  material  decorations :  his  fancy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Apocalypse,  was  aided  and  enriched  with  descriptions  in  romances." 

The  next  poem,  "  Natnram  non  pati  senium,"  a  college  exercise,  is  also  praised  by 
Warton.  He  says  that  it  "  is  replete  with  fanciftil  and  ingenious  allusions.  It  has 
also  a  vigour  of  expression,  a  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  elevation  of  thonght»  rarely 
found  in  very  young  writers." 

The  poem  consists  of  six^-nine  lines.  The  whole  is  beaatiftiL  In  answer  to  thoM 
^bo  assert  the  liability  of  nature  to  old  age,  the  poet  says. 

At  Pater  Oronipotens,  fnndatis  fortius  astris, 
Consnlait  remm  sanmuB,  certoqne  peregit 
Ponders  fatomra  lances,  atqae  ordine  sammo 
Singula  perpetuam  jnssit  aervare  tenorem. 
Volvitur  bine  lapsu  mundi  rota  prima  diumo ; 
Raptat  et  ambitos  aocift  vertigine  eoslos. 
Tardior  hand  aolito  Satumaa,  et  acer  ut  olim 
Palmineam  nitilat  eristatfc  casside  Mavora. 
Ploridaa  astemam  Phcsbua  juvenile  comacaty 
Nee  fovet  eflVntaa  loca  per  decUvia  terraa 
Dey^xo  temone  Deo  a ;  aed  semper  amiei 
Lace  potens,  eadem  eurrit  per  aigna  rotarom. 
Sorgit  odoratia  pariter  formoaua  ab  India, 
JBthereum  pecaa  albenti  qui  cogit  Olympo, 
Mane  vocaoa,  et  aerua  ageaa  in  paacua  eosli : 
Temporis  et  gemino  diapertit  regna  colore. 

No !  the  Almighty  Father  aurer  laid 
Hia  deep  foundationa.  and  providing  well 
i^or  the  event  of  alt,  the  aealea  of  Fate 
Suspended,  in  juat  equipoise,  and  bade 
His  universal  works,  from  age  to  age, 
One  tenoar  hold,  perpetual  nndiatarh><* 

Hanee  the  prime  mover  wheels  itself  about 
Oontiiinali  day  by  day,  and  with  It  bears 
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Ib  weial  meftson  ■wift  the  heawafl  around. 

Nor  tardittr  now  ia  Satarn  than  of  old, 

Nor  radiant  lasa  the  burning  oaaque  of  Mara. 

PhoDbns,  his  vigour  unimpairM,  still  shows 

The  effulgence  of  his  youth,  nor  needs  the  god 

A  downward  course,  that  he  may  Mrarra  the  vales ; 

Bat  ever  rieh  in  mfluence,  runs  his  road, 

8ign  afler  aiga,  through  all  the  heavanlf  sone. 

Beautiful,  as  at  first,  ascends  the  star 

From  odoriferous  Ind,  whose  office  is 

To  gather  home  betimes  the  sBtherial  flock, 

To  pour  them  o'er  the  skies  again  at  eve, 

And  to  discriminate  the  night  and  day.— Cowpbx 

Qnj,  a  century  aflerwards,  wrote  tripos  verses,  at  Cambridge,  on  the  aul^eot — 
*Anne  Luna  eat  babitabilis  ?" 

In  1627,  anno  setatls  18,  Milton  wrote  his  elegy,  "Ad  Thomam  Janium  prooeptorem 
■Qum,  apnd  mercatorea  Angliooa  Hamborghs  agentes,  Hastoris  munere  fhngentem/' 
This  Thomas  Young  was  Milton's  tutor  before  he  went  to  St  Paul's  sohooL  He  was  a 
Puritan,  of  Scotch  birth.  He  returned  to  England  in  1628,  and  was  afterwards  pre- 
ferred by  the  Parliament  to  the  mafitership  of  JesiiB  College,  Cambridge,  in  1644, 
whence  he  was  ejeoted  for  refusing  the  engagement  Ho  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Stow-market^  in  Suffolk,  where  he  had  been  vioar  thirty  years.* 

From  Yonng:,  Milton  says  that  he  received  his  first  introduction  to  poetry. 

Primus  ego  Aonios,  illo  pneeunte,  recessus 

Lustrabam,  et  Difidi  sacra  vireta  jugi ; 
Pierioaque  aa*«Bi  latices,  CUoque  favente, 

Caatalio  sparsi  Issta  ter  ora  mexo. 


CHAPTER  nL 

THS  SITBJSOT  OT  KILTOV'S  COLLBCH  POXTBT  OOHTIinTXD. 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  exact  date  Milton  wrote  his  beautiiAil  Latin  poom  to  his 
ftther  (who  lived  till  1647),  excusing  his  devotion  to  the  Muses:  it  was  probably  before 
he  left  Cambridge.  Though  it  assumes  that  his  fitiher  did  not  oppose  his  pursuits,  yet 
I  think  we  may  infer  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  occupy  himself  irith 
some  lueradre  profession : — 

Nee  to  peige,  preoor,  saeraa  oontemnere  Musaa,  &c. 

The  poet  ends  in  this  noble  manner  :— 

Et  voa,  0  nostri,  juvenilia  carmina,  Insns, 
8i  modi  perpetnos  sperare  audebitus  annos, 
Et  domini  superesse  rogo,  Incemque  tueri, 
Nee  splsso  rapient  oblivia  nigra  sub  Oreo ; 
FoTsitan  has  landes,  decantatumque  parentis 
Nomen,  ad  exemplum,  sero  aervabitis  8bvo. 

This  is  an  aspiration  which  Warton  praises  with  oongenial  enthudasm,  and  which 
ms  duly  fulfilled  to  its  utmost  extent 

This  poem  may  be  taken  as  perfeetiy  biographical,  as  well  as  poetioal;  I  think  it 
proper,  therefore,  to  give  the  whole  poem,  as  translated  by  Cowper. 

TO  HIS  FATHER. 

(TmAKSLAnn  bt  wtlliam  cowpn.) 

O,  that  Pierla's  spring  would  through  thy  breast 
Pour  its  iaspiring  influence,  and  rush 
No  rill,  but  rather  an  overflowing  flood ! 
That,  for  my  venerable  father's  sake, 
All  meaner  themes  renounced,  my  Muse  on  wings 
Of  duty  borne,  might  reach  a  lofUer  strain. 
For  thee,  my  Father !  howsoe'er  it  please, 
She  frames  this  slender  work ;  nor  know  I  aught 
That  may  thy  gifts  more  suitably  requite ; 

*  «ee  Mitford*8  Poetieal  DedlcatiOB  to  his  editiOB  of  Panell. 
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ThoDgb  to  r^qaitfl  th«ni  raitably  would  Mk 
Returns  niiicb  oobUr,  and  •nrpassiag  far 
Tbe  meagre  itorei  of  verbid  gratitade  j 
Bat  Bucb  as  I  possess,  I  send  tbee  all : 
This  page  presents  chee  in  their  fall  aiuonnt 
With  thy  son'e  treasares,  and  the  sum  is  nongbl ; 
Nought  save  the  riches  that  from  airy  dcMm, 
In  secret  grotti>es  and  in  laurel  bowers, 
I  have  by  golden  Clio's  gii^  acquired. 

Verse  is  a  work  divine :  despise  not  thou 

Verse,  therefor*,  which  evinces  (nothing  more) 

Man's  heavenly  sourer,  and  which,  retaining  still 

Some  scintillations  rf  Promethean  fire, 

Bespeaks  him  animp.tH  fW)m  above. 

The  gods  love  verse  :  the  infernal  powers  tbemselvtk 

Confess  the  influence  of  verse,  which  stirs 

The  lowest  deep,  and  binds  in  triple  chaiui 

Of  adamant  both  Plato  and  the  shades. 

In  verse  the  Delphic  priestess,  and  the  pale 

Tremulous  sibyl,  make  the  future  known: 

And  he  who  sacrifices,  on  the  shrine 

Hangs  verse,  both  when  he  smites  the  threateniiy  btk 

And  iriien  he  spreads  bis  reeking  entrails  wide 

To  aorutinize  the  fates  enveloped  there. 

We  too,  ourselves,  what  time  we  seek  again 

Our  native  skies,  (and  one  eternal  now 

Shall  be  the  only  measure  of  our  being), 

Crown'd  all  with  goM,  and  chanting  to  the  lyre 

Harmonious  verse,  shall  range  the  courts  abore 

And  make  the  starry  firmament  resound : 

And  even  now  the  fiery  spirit  pure, 

That  wheels  yon  circling  orbs,  directs,  himself 

Their  mazy  dance  with  melody  of  verse 

Unutterable,  immortal ;  heanog  which, 

Huge  Ophiucus  holds  his  hiss  suppressed, 

Orion,  softened,  drops  his  ardent  blade; 

And  Atlas  stands  vaoonsckms  of  his  load. 

Verse  graced  of  old  the  feasts  of  kings,  ere  y«l 

Luznrious  dainties,  destined  to  the  gulf 

Immenee  of  gluttony,  were  known,  and  ere 

Lymns  deluged  yet  the  temperate  board. 

Then  sat  the  bard  a  customary  guest, 

To  share  the  banqnet;  and  his  length  of  loeke 

With  beechen  honours  bound,  proposed  in  verse 

The  character  of  heroes,  and  their  deed4 

To  imitation :  sang  uf  chaos  old ; 

Of  nature's  birth;  of  gods  that  crept  in  search 

Of  acorns  fallen,  and  of  the  thander-bolt 

Not  yet  produced  from  Etna's  fiery  cave : 

And  what  avails,  at  last,  tane  without  roice, 

Devoid  of  matter  ?  Such  may  soit  perhaps 

The  rami  dance,  bat  such  waa  ne'er  the  soqg 

Of  Orpheus,  whom  the  streams  stood  still  lo  htar, 

And  the  oaks  fnllow'd.    Not  by  chords  alone 

Well  touch'd,  bat  by  resistif  si  accents  more 

To  sympathetic  tears  the  ghoets  tbemselvM 

He  moved :  these  praises  to  his  verse  he  owee* 

Nor  thou  persist,  I  pray  thee,  sHll  to  slight 

The  sacred  Nine,  and  to  imagine  vain 

And  useless  powers,  by  whom  inspired,  thyself 

Art  skilful  to  associate  verse  with  airs 

Harmonious,  and  to  give  the  human  voice 

A  thousand  modulations,  heir  by  right 

Indisputable  of  Arion's  fame. 

Now  say,  what  wonder  is  it,  if  a  son 

Oftkioe  deligkt  in  fmw,  if  to  oonioia'd 
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la  eloM  siRnity,  V0  s^mpathizs 

In  social  arte,  aad  kimlTOd  8tQcU«s  sweat? 

Bach  distribation  of  himself  to  ns 

"Was  PhcBbns'  choice :  thou  hast  thy  gift,  and  l 

Biiae  alio ;  and  between  us  we  receive, 

Father  and  son,  the  whole  inqiinag  god. 

No !  howsoo'er  the  semblance  thon  assame 

Of  hate,  thoQ  hatest  not  the  gentle  Muse, 

My  Father !  for  thon  never  bad'st  me  tread 

The  beaten  path  and  broad,  that  leads  ri|^  on 

To  (^ttlence,  nor  didst  condemn  thy  son 

To  the  insipid  clamours  of  the  bar, 

To  laws  voluminoQs  and  ill  observed ; 

Bat,  wishing  to  enrich  me  more,  to  fiU 

My  mind  with  treasnre,  led'st  me  far  away 

Prom  city  din  to  deep  retreats,  to  banks 

And  streams  Aonion,  and,  with  (Vee  consent, 

Didst  place  me  happy  at  Apollo's  side. 

I  speak  not  now,  on  more  important  theme* 

Intent,  of  common  benefits,  and  such 

As  nature  bids,  but  of  thy  larger  gifts, 

My  Father !  who,  when  I  liad  opened  once 

The  stores  of  Roman  rhetorie,  aad  leam'd 

The  full-toned  language  of  the  eloquent  Greeks, 

Whose  lofty  music  graced  the  lips  of  Jove, 

Thyself  didst  counsel  me  to  «dd  the  dowers 

That  Gallia  boasts,— those  too  with  which  the  smooth 

Italian  his  d^enerate  speech  adorns. 

That  witnesses  his  mixture  with  the  Goth; 

Aad  Palestine's  prophetie  eongs  divine. 

To  sum  the  wholei  whatever  the  heaven  contaiaa, 

The  earth  beneatli  it,  and  the  sir  between. 

The  rivers  and  the  restless  deep,  may  all 

Prove  intellectual  gain  to  me,  my  wish 

Concurring  with  thy  will ;  science  herself, 

All  cloud  removed,  inclines  her  beauteous  head, 

And  offers  me  the  Up,  if  dull  of  heart 

I  shrink  not,  and  decline  her  graeioqs  boon. 

Go,  now,  and  gather  dross,  ye  sordid  minds 
That  covet  it :  what  eovld  mj  Father  more  9 
What  more  could  Jove  himself,  unices  he  gave 
His  own  abode— the  heaven  in  which  h9  reigns  ? 
More  eligible  gifts  than  these  were  not 
Apollo's  to  his  son,  had  they  been  safe 
As  they  were  insecure,  who  made  the  hoy 
Fhe  world's  vice-luminary,  bade  him  rule 
rhe  radiant  chariot  of  the  day,  and  bind 
To  his  young  brows  his  own  oll-dazzliqg  wreath. 
I,  therefore,  although  last  and  least,  my  place 
Among  the  learned  in  the  laurel  grove 
Will  hold,  and  where  the  conqueror's  ivy  twineii 
Henceforth  exempt  from  the  unlettered  throng 
Proftme,  nor  9ven  to  be  seen  by  such. 
Away,  then,  sleepless  Care !  Compleint,  away  I 
And  Bnvy,  with  thy  jealous  leer  malign .' 
Nor  let  the  monster  Calnmny  shoot  forth 
Her  veaom'd  tongue  at  me.   Detested  foes ! 
Ye  all  are  impotent  against  my  peace. 
For  I  am  privileged,  and  bear  my  breast 
Bafe,  and  too  high  for  your  viperean  wound. 
But  thou,  my  Father  I  since  to  render  thanks 
Equivalent,  and  to  reqoite  by  deeds 
Thy  UberaUty,  exceeds  my  power, 
Bnflce  it,  that  I  thas  record  thy  gifts, 
Aad  beat  them  traaaurad  in  a  grateful  miad. 
Ye,  too,  the  iavoarite  pastimi  of  my  you  A, 
My  volgatMy  aamhen  I  ifyadifa 
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To  hop«  longeyity,  and  to  ranrive 

Your  master's  funsral,  not  soon  alMorb'd 

In  the  oblmoas  Lethean  gulf, 

Shall  to  futurity  perhaps  convey 

This  theme,  and  by  these  praises  of  my  air* 

ImproTe  the  fathers  of  a  distant  afs. 

In  1027^,  Milton  wrote  his  first  Latin  elegy,  addressed  to  Charles  Beodate,*  In  antwet 
to  a  letter  from  Cheshire. 

MUton'B  Latin  epistles  are  written  in  the  style  of  Orid,  hat  the  matter  and  language 
not  servilely  borrowed  from  him.  It  seems  to  me  extraordinary  that  Milton  shoold 
hare  taken  Ovid  for  his  modeL  I  agree  with  Warton  that  it  would  hare  been  more 
probable  that  he  would  have  taken  Lucretius  and  Virgil,  as  more  congenial  to  him. 
His  poems,  "  Ad  Patrem"  and  "  Mansus/'  I  consider  much  superior,  and  in  a  different 
manner.  I  cannot  agree  that  "his  inherent  powers  of  fancy  and  inrention  display 
themselTCs"  much  in  the  "Elegies."  I  snspeot  that  the  greater  part  of  them  might  have 
been  by  any  classical  scholar  of  lirely  talents,  rich  in  learning,  and  practised  in  con- 
yersation.  Not  so  "Ad  Patrem"  or  "Mansus/'  or  some  of  the  college  exercises. 
But  it  is  no  more  than  Justice  to  quote  Warton's  more  farourable  judgment  on  tho 
sixth  elegy,  also  addressed  to  Deodate.  He  says,  "  the  transitions  and  corrections  of 
this  elegy  are  conducted  with  the  skill  and  address  of  a  master,  and  form  a  train  of 
allusions  and  digressions,  productiTe  of  fine  sentiment  and  poetry.  From  a  trifling 
and  unimportant  circumstance,  the  reader  is  gradually  led  to  great  and  lofty  imagery." 

Of  all  the  elegies,  that  which  pleases  me  most,  and  which  I  consider  far  the  most 
poetical,  and  at  the  same  time  time  the  most  original  in  its  imagery,  is  the  fifUi  elegy, 
"In  Advontum  Veris,"  SBtatis  20, 1629. 

But  eren  here  the  images  hare  not  the  raeiness  and  wildness  of  the  descriptions  in 
his  English  poems.    Warton  speaks  of  it  as  excellent  in  all  the  reqnisites  of  poetry. 

Here  Milton  says  that  his  poetical  genius  returns  in  the  spring :  in  later  life,  he  has 
said  that  the  autumn  was  the  season  of  his  composition. 

The  last  elegy  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  next  to  that  upon  the  Spring.  MUton  was  apt 
to  encumber  his  poetry  with  too  many  learned  allusions,  which  unfitted  them  for  the 
general  readers,  who  might  hare  taste  and  sympathy  without  much  technical  erudition. 

At  this  period,  Milton's  mind,  though  his  English  poems  proTe  that  at  times  it  was 
grave  and  deep,  yet  occasionally  showed  all  the  playftilness  of  his  youthftil  age.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  like  his  Ovidian  graces.  I  prefer  the  solemn  tones  of  his  grander 
imagery;  his  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  nature :  his  voices  among  the 
lonely  mountains;  his  evening  contemplations,  and  his  studious  melancholy  by  the 
night-lamp.  I  prefer  his  allusions  to  the  fables  of  Gothic  romance  rather  than  to  the 
pantheon  of  the  classics,  which  does  not  oarry  with  it  any  part  of  our  belief!  Our 
imaginations  oan  easily  enter  into  the  superstitions  of  the  dark  ages,  which  have  far 
more  of  dignity  and  sublimity. 

Perhaps  Milton  was  at  this  date  more  proud  of  his  scholarship  than  of  his  own  origi- 
nal genius,  as  Petrareh  to  the  last  preferred  his  own  Latin  poems  to  his  Italian,  and 

*  Charles  Deodate,  the  son  of  Theodore,  was  bom  in  1574,  at  Geneva,  where  the  family  stil 
flourishes.  See  Galifl'e's  *<  Genealogies  des  Families  Genevolses.'*  Tlieodore  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  married  a  lady  of  good  birth  and  ibrtnne.  In  1009  he  appean  to  have  been  physician 
to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Elisabeth,  afterwards  Qaeen  of  Bohemia.  Re 
was  brother  of  John  Deodate,  a  learned  Puritan  divine,  whose  theological  works,  printed  at 
Geneva,  are  well  known.    The  family  came  from  Lucca  on  account  of  their  religion. 

The  following  notice  as  to  the  family,  I  am  favoured  with  by  one  of  its  members,  a  learned 
librarian  In  the  Public  Library  of  Geneva.  It  le  extracted  from  a  letter  written  by  Theodore, 
the  father  of  Charles  Deodate,  and  dated  London,  90th  March,  167ff. 

«  None  avons  tenn  le  premier  rang  entre  les  families  nobles  et  patriciennes  de  tons  terns  h 
Lacqnes,  et  en  sommes  encore  en  possession ;  le  pftre  de  mon  grand-pAre  logea  en  son  palais 
Pemperenr  Charies  Qnint :  il  Atoit  alors  gonfalonier ;  auqael  tems  mon  grand-pdre  naeqnit,  et 
Pemperear  flit  son  parrain,  et  le  homma  Charies,  et  Inl  donna  Penseigne  desdiamans,  qo'il 
portait  en  son  col,  h  son  depart.  Nous  avons  en  des  gftnftranx  d'armtos.  Le  gtairal  Diodati 
conserva  Brissae  h  Pemperear  centre  Parm^e  des  princes  d*Allemsgne ;  et  f^it  tn*  d*une  volee 
de  canon  dans  Munich  en  Bavidre.  A  eett#heare  nous  avons  Don  Jean  Diodati,  chevalier  de 
Malthe,  grand>prlenr  de  Venise,  cousin^xmaiB  de  fta  mon  p4re,"  fte 
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placed  on  them  his  hopes  of  fame.  But  in  a  language  which  is  not  our  own  we  can 
nerer  equally  express  oor  nnborrowed  thoughts.  In  bringing  our  phraseology  to  the 
tes^  we  are  driven  to  the  train  of  mind  of  others.  It  is  only  when  the  language  rises 
up  with  the  mental  conception  that  it  is  racy  and  vigorous.  Hence,  in  my  opinion, 
tiiere  is  a  radical  defect  in  all  modem  Latin  poetry — though  it  may  still  have  great  merit 
of  a  secondary  sort  I  deny  that  Milton  shows  in  these  Latin  compositions,  unless,  per- 
haps^ on  some  rare  occasion,  anything  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  native  genius. 

In  his  own  tongue  there  are  bursts  of  that  mind  which  produced  "  Paradise  Lost," 
even  in  his  verses  from  the  age  of  thirteen.  Sometimes  an  image,  sometimes  an 
epithet  displays  it  A  holy  inspiration  had  already  commenced  in  his  mind.  The  tone 
of  the  sacred  writings  had  taken  &st  possession  of  his  enthusiasm :  this  perhaps  was 
increased  by  his  study  of  Dante.  In  Spenser  there  is  more  profusion  and  more  flexi- 
bility, bat  not  the  same  sombre  and  sublime  cast  In  Shakspeare  also,  there  is  more 
aweetness  and  less  study;  more  of  the  "native  wood-note  wild;"  but  not  that  solemn 
and  divine  strain,  as  if  an  oracle  spoke.  There  is  a  sort  of  prophetic  awe  in  the  out- 
breathings  of  Milton,  like  that  of  the  Hebrew  poetry ;  yet  there  is  nothing  totally  un- 
compounded  wi^  human  learning.  Perhaps  it  were  better  if  it  had  been.  It  is  occa- 
BonaUy  encumbered. 

Milton  conforms  everything  to  his  own  grand  inventions.  Shakspeare  enters  into 
the  souU  of  others.  Spenser  brings  them  upon  the  stage  in  groups,  in  all  the  allegori- 
cal fikbulonsness  of  their  outward  forms.  He  is  the  painter  of  the  times  of  chivalry, 
moralised  into  fictions  of  his  own,  which  display  the  cUfferent  virtues  in  the  adventures 
of  different  knights ;  they  form  wonderful  tides  of  inexhaustible  variety, — ^giants,  and 
enchanted  castles,  and  imprisoned  damsels,  rescued  by  heroic  courage  and  divine 
interference. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  L'AI.LB6R0  AKD  IL  PXNSBItOSO. 

Milton  left  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1632,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
retired  to  tiie  villa  of  his  fkther  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire :  here  he  wrote  those 
Juvenile  poems,  which  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  exact  date  of  the  ''  L'AIlegrOj" 
and  "  n  Penseroso,"  is  not  known :  it  is  evident  that  they  were  suggested  by  a  poem 
in  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  and  by  a  few  beautiful  stanzas  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  These  poems  are  familiar  to  all :  they  are  rich  in  picturesque  descrip* 
tiott  of  natural  imagery,  selected  and  combined  with  the^  power  of  splendid  genius, 
according  to  the  opposite  humours  of  cheerfulness  and  contemplative  melancholy;  and 
are  the  more  attractive,  because  they  paint  Milton's  individ\ial  taste,  character,  and 
habits.  '  The  style  of  the  scenery  is  principally  adapted  to  the  spot  and  neighbourhood 
where  he  now  Uved. 

But  if  I  may  venture  the  opinion,  I  win  own  that  these  are  not  the  compositions  in 
which  the  peculiarity  of  the  grandeur  of  Milton's  genius  displays  itself.  BeautifU  as 
these  Odes  are,  there  are  others,  besides  Milton,  who  might  have  written  them : — ^not 
many  indeed.  They  have  not  the  solemnity, — ^the  dim  and  unearthly  visions, — ^the 
awftd  and  gigantic  grandeur, — the  prophetic  enthusiasm, — ^the  terrible  roll  and  bound 
and  swell  of  the  "  Hymn  on  the  Nativity."  The  subject  did  not  call  for  such  merits  ;— 
but  then^  if  fhey  are  excellent^  they  are  excellent  in  an  inferior  walk. 

Flrobably  I  shall  be  thought  heterodox  in  this  judgment  I  much  prefer  "H  Pense- 
roBo"  to  "  L'Allegro,"  as  more  solemn,  more  deep-coloured,  and  more  original  in  its 
inagery.  Perhi^>s  the  general  merit  of  these  two  pieces  lies  more  in  a  selection  of 
rural  pictorea  combined  with  taste,  than  in  particular  images, — except  in  a  few  pasa- 
ages  of  the  latter  poem.    The  metre  wants  variety  and  sonorousness. 

The  passages  I  chiefly  allude  to,  are  Contemplation — 

Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
down  to 

——  tiie  fkr-off  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide-waterM  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar 


Again: 

Thui,  Night,  oft  M«  me  in  thy  pal«  career  j 

down  to  the  end. 

In  general,  there  la  more  of  description  than  of  sentiment,  more  of  the  material  than 
of  the  immaterial,  in  these  two  compositions :  but  there  are  some  parts  of  them  which  are 
▼ery  important  to  the  illustration  of  the  poet's  character.  The  poet  describes  a  Tery 
early  period  of  the  momingy  ''by  selecting  and  assembling  such  piotnresqne  objects,'* 
says  Warton,  ''as  were  iamiliar  to  *an  early  riser.  He  is  waked  by  the  lark,  and  goes 
into  the  fields :  the  sun  is  just  emerging,  and  the  clouds  are  still  hovering  orer  the 
mountains :  the  cocks  are  crowing^  and,  with  their  lirely  notes,  scatter  the  lingering 
remains  of  darkness.  Human  labours  and  employments  are  renewed  with  the  dawn  ox 
day :  the  hunter^  formerly  much  earlier  at  his  sport  than  at  present,  is  beating  the 
ooTert;  and  the  slumbering  mom  i4  roused  with  the  cheerful  echo  of  hounds  and 
horns;  the  mower  is  whetting  his  seythe  to  begin  his  work;  the  milk-maid,  whose 
business  is  of  course  at  daybreak,  comes. abroad  singing;  the  shepherd  opens  liis  fold, 
and  takes  the  tale  of  his  sheep,  to  see  if  any  were  lost  in  the  night,"  Ac  line  07. 

When  he  sees  towers  and  battlements  bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees,  the  same  ex- 
cellent commentator  says,  ''it  is  the  great  mansion-house  in  Milton's  early  days,  before 
the  old-fashioned  arehiteotnre  had  gi^on  way  to  modem  arts,  and  improrements. 
Turrets  and  battlements  were  conspicuous  marks  of  the  numerous  new  buildings  of 
King  Henry  VIIL,  and  of  some  rather  more  anden^  many  of  which  yet  remained  in 
their  original  state  unchanged  and  undecayed :  nor  was  that  style,  in  part  at  least, 
quite  omitted  in  Inigo  Jones's  first  manner;  where  only  a  little  is  seen,  more  is  left  to 
title  imagination.  These  symptoms  of  an  old  palace,  especially  when  thus  disposed, 
hare  a  greater  effect  than  a  disoorery  of  larger  parts,  and  eren  a  fall  display  of  the 
whole  edifice.  The  embosomed  battlei^ente>  and  the  spreading  top  of  the  tall  grore, 
on  which  they  reflect  a  reciprocal  charm,  still  farther  interest  the  fancy  from  the 
noYelty  of  combination;  while  just  enough  of  the  towering  structure  is  shown  to  make 
an  accompaniment  to  the  tniled  expanse  of  Tenen^ble  Tcrdure,  and  to  compose  a  pic- 
toreeqne  association.  With  respect  to  their  rural  residence,  there  was  a  eoyness  in  our 
gothic  ancestors :  modem  seats  are  seldom  so  deeply  ambushed :  they  disclose  all  their 
glories  at  once ;  and  never  excite  expectation  by  concealment,  by  gradual  approaches, 
and  by  interrupted  appearances." 

At  line  131,  the  poet  alludes  to  a  stage  worthy  of  his  presenoe  :■— 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonion's  learned  lock  be  on ; 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  fancy^s  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

Milton  had  not  yet  gone  such  extravagant  lengths  in  puritanion,  as  to  join  with  his 
reforming  brethren  in  condemning  the  stage. 

By  "  trim  gardens"  (H  Pens.  L  50),  Bfilton  means  those  gardens  of  elaborate  artifice 
and  extravaganoe,  of  which  Bacon  has  given  a  description ;  some  of  which  I  still  re- 
member in  existence,  in  vaj  own  boyhood,  sixty  years  ago.  There  was  a  sort  of 
magnificence  and  variety  about  them,  in  some  respects  more  interesting  than  modem 
barrenness.  I  often  wish  them  back ; — ^the  terraces,  the  slopes,  the  wilderness-walks^ 
the  maxes,  the  alleys,  the  garden-ploti,  the  gravel-mdks,  the  bowers,  the  snmmer- 
houses,  the  bowling-greens,  have  been  too  radely  and  indiscriminately  swept  away. 

Where  the  poet  says^  line  109, 

Or  call  up  hin  who  toft  half>told 
The  story  of  Cambnsean  bold, 

he  expresses  his  admiration  of  Chaucer,  "the  father  of  English  poetry,*  says  Waito^ 
"who  is  here  distinguished  by  a  story  remarkable  for  the  wildness  of  its  invention; 
and  hence  MUton  seems  to  make  a  very  pertinent  and  natural  tzansltion  to  8penser, 
whose  'Faery  Qneene,'  although  it  externally  professes  to  treat  of  tournaments  and  the 
trophies  of  knightly  valour,  of  forests  drear  and  terrific  enchantments,  is  yet  aDegorl- 
eal,  and  contains  a  remote  moaning  concealed  under  the  veil  of  a  fobulous  story  and  of 
a  typical  narrative,  which  is  ^ot  immediately  peroelved.    Spenser  sings  in  sage  and 
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»oieiim  tunc?,  trith  respect  to  his  morality,  and  the  dignity  of  his  stansft.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  iB  to  be  remembered  that  there  were  other  great  bards,  and  of  the  romantio 
cbkss,  who  fang  in  snch  tones,  and  who  mean  'more  than  meets  the  ear.'  Both  Tasso 
and  Ariof^to  pretend  to  an  allegorical  and  mysterious  meaning ;  and  Tasso's  enchanted 
forest,  the  most  couspicaous  fiction  of  the  kind,  might  hare  been  here  intended. 
Bemi  allows  that  his  incantations,  giants,  magic  gardens,  monsters,  and  other  romantio 
imageries,  may  amuse  the  ignorant,  but  that  the  intelligent  have  more  penetration. 
OrL  Inam.  L  i.  o.  xxt. 

Ma  Tol  eh'avete  gl*  mtellettl  som, 

Mimte  la  dettrino  ohe  s'aaconde 

8otto  qaeste  eoporte  alto  e  profonde 

^  One  is  surprised,"  eontinues  Warton,  **  that  Milton  shonld  have  delighted  in  ro. 
manees:  the  images  of  feudal  and  royal  life  which  those  books  afford,  agreed  not  at 
all  with  his  system.  A  passage  should  here  be  cited  from  our  author's  '  Apology  for 
Smec^rmnuus  x* — '  I  may  tell  you  whither  my  younger  feet  wandered :  I  betook  me 
among  those  lofty  fables  and  romances  which  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of 
knighthood,'  Ac.    The  extraordinary  and  most  imaginatiye,  but  inconsistent  poet,  ex- 

claims,  line  155, 

Bat  let  my  due  feet  nevOT  (Ul 

To  walk  the  stodioos  eloistan  pale,  ^. 

Being  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  contiguous  to  the  ehnrch,  he  thus  became  im- 
pressed with  an  early  roTorence  for  the  solemnities  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
architecture, — ^its  vaults,  shrines,  aisles,  pillars,  and  painted  glass,  rendered  yet  more 
awful  by  the  aceompaniment  of  the  choral  service." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  copy  the  opinion  which  Johnson  gives  of  "L'Anegro"  and  "11 
Penseroso,"  because  it  is  in  every  one's  hands.  Johnson  yet  allows  that  "  they  are  two 
noble  efforts  of  imagination." — ^They  would  be  noble  for  a  common  poet ;  but  not  com- 
paratively for  Milton :  I  cannot  allow  them  that  high  invention  which  belongs  to  the 
bard  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  Warton  oriticisee  Johnson's  comment  with  a  Just  severiiy  :-* 
"Never,"  says  he,  ''were  line  imagery  and  fine  imagination  so  marred,  mutilated,  and 
Impoverished  by  a  eold,  unfeeling,  and  imperfeei  representation." — "  No  part  of 
'L'AUegro,'"  says  Johnson,  ''is  made  to  arise  from  the  pleasures  of  the  botUe." 
What  sad  vulgarity !    Who  could  snspeet  that  Milton  would  write  a  Bacchanalian  song  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  two  poems  are  much  more  valuable  for  their  development 
of  Milton's  studies  and  amusements,  than  for  their  poetry,  by  proving  bis  love  of 
natare,— of  books,-— of  solitude,— of  contemplation,— of  all  that  is  beantiitai,  and  all 
that  is  romantio, — than  for  those  bold  figures,  and  that  glorious  fiction,  which  were  his 
power  and  his  chief  delight  Observation  and  an  aocurate  oopy  of  the  external  ap~ 
pearances  of  nature  do  not  make  the  highest  poetry :  to  copy  always  restrains  the 
imagination. 

When  we  make  things  after  our  own  fashion,  we  have  the  asoendanoy  over  tiiem : 
it  is  better  to  deal  with  the  invisible  world  than  with  the  visible ;  but  we  ought  to  asso- 
ciate them  together :  mere  description  is  always  imperfect :  all  the  grandeur  of  natural 
scenery  wlQ  not  avail,  unless  by  its  tendency  to  operate  on  the  human  mind.  This  is 
the  spell  of  Gray's  poetry ;  this  makes  the  charm  of  Collins'  "  Ode  to  Evening :"  this 
is  the  magic  of  the  poetical  part  of  Cowley's  "  Essays :"  all  those  parts  of'  Shak- 
speare's  dramas  which  break  into  pure  poetry,  are  of  this  east.  It  is  a  channy  which 
to  my  apprehension,  was  scarce  ever  reached  by  Bryden  or  Pope :  Byron  repeatedly 
reached  it;  sometimes  be  was  extravagant:  Wordsworth  absolutely  deals  in  it*  AU) 
Impression  on  the  mind  is  nothing,  unless  the  mind  throws  back  ita  own  colours  upon  iti . 

All  the  labour  and  all  the  art  in  the  world  will  do  nothing  for  poetry :  they  may 
draw  eopiously  and  freely  from  a  cistern  which  they  have  previously  filled  with  bor-. 
rowed  water ;  but  the  water  will  be  stale,  vapid,  and  good  for  nothing. 

I  have  said  the  more  on  these  two  lyrics  of  Milton,  because  they  are  so  much  more^ 

universal  favourites  than  some  of  his  diviner  compositions.    The  greater  part  of  the 

images  arc  within  every  one's  observance ;  but  this  is  not,  I  think,  a  high  merit :  the 

poet's  eyes  should  "give  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."    Here  the 

iaagea,  for  the  most  pari^  are  such  as  actaally  exist  bodily :  the  touches  upon  their 
4 
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mott  plctureeqae  featnres  an,  indeed,  czqaisiie ;  and  here  and  there  are 
of  aerial  mosic  unknown  to  common  ears  :  but  then  the  want  of  dignity,  of  the  "long - 
resounding  pace"  in  the  versification,  lessens  the  magic.  The  whole  is  written  lightly^ 
and  upon  the  surface :  the  poet  skims  away,  just  touches  with  his  wings,  and  goat  on: 
he  does  not  here  rise  in  slow  and  mi^estio  dignity  to  the  sun ;  hovering  sometimas  on 
his  mighty  pinions,  and  seeming  to  hang  over  the  earth,  as  if  his  eye  was  penetratiiif 
into  its  depths;  and  then,  as  if  with  an  angel's  power,  again  darting  into  the  nppor 
regions  of  the  sky. 

I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  these  two  pieces  cost  Milton  any  labour,  or  time,  or 
strong  exercise  of  mind :  each  of  them  might  easily  have  been  produced  by  him  in  % 
few  hours :  but  there  is  an  abstraction  of  mind,  a  visionary  enthusiasm,  whloh  requirsf 
a  very  different  sort  of  nursing :  in  that  state  Milton  must  have  been  in  his  sublimer 
compositions.  Here  he  deals  with  nothing  difficult,  nor  enters  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  souL 

If  I  say  that  there  is  not  much  sentiment  in  these  descriptions  I  shall  probably  bo 
answered,  that  the  images  are  selected  by  sentiment,  and  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a 
particular  tone  of  sentiment  If  it  be  so,  the  sentiment  is  not  brought  out;  and  the 
poet  ought  not  to  trust  to  others  to  bring  out  that  which  he  ought  to  express  himselC 
It  will  not  bo  pretended  that  there  is  any  moral  pathos  here;  and  moral  pathos  if 
assuredly  one  of  the  finest  spells  of  poetry.  Pathos  cannot  be  produced  by  a  writer 
who  has  not  a  visionary  presence  of  the  objects  which  produce  it :  but  it  were  better  to 
give  more  of  the  pathos,  and  less  of  the  objects. 

This  faculty,  indeed,  was  not  Milton's  chief  excellence :  now  and  then  he  is  pathotio 
in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  but  he  has  none  of  Shakspeare's  human  pathos :  he  was  too  stem 
and  heroic  for  tears. 

It  is  rarely  that  I  get  into  a  different  track  of  criticism  from  Warton ;  but  Warton 
was  perhaps  too  exclusively  fond  of  imagery  and  descriptions,  and  therefore  has  esti- 
mated the  poems,  of  which  I  am  nOw  speaking,  higher  than  I  do.  Warton  also  wanted 
pathos,  but  he  was  not  without  a  gentle  and  kindly  sentiment. 

These  descriptive  poems  had  long  fallen  into  oblivion,  when,  about  1740,  they  were 
revived  by  the  Wartons,  who  formed  a  school  upon  them.  Like  all  schools,  when  Uiey 
once  took  up  the  thing,  they  carried  it  too  far :  but  Collins,  in  his  "  Ode  to  Evening," 
stopped  precisely  at  the  true  point:  Gray  caught  some  of  the  infusion  ;  and  I  suspect 
that  in  two  or  three  images  or  epithets,  he  was  indebted  to  Collins ;  but  did  not  owe  his 
tone  to  the  Warton  school,  being  rather  their  senior,  and  drinking  from  the  original 
fountains,  not  only  of  Milton,  but  still  more  of  the  Italians,  as  well  as  of  the  classics. 
Altogether,  the  cast  and  combination  of  the  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Chnrohyard"  is  his 
own,  though  he  may  have  borrowed  particulur  ingredients.  His  is  a  perfect  model,  sat 
generis,  Joseph  Warton's  "  Ode  to  Fancy"  is  an  attempted  echo  of  "  L'AUegro"  and 
"  H  Penseroso ;"  indeed,  almost  a  oento. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  LTCinAS,  A3n>  EPITAPHIUV  DAX0NT8. 

Sdwari)  Kino,  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  the  ftiend  of  Milton,  passing 
vver  to  Ireland  to  visit  his  fHends,  the  ship  struck  on  a  rock  on  the  English  coast, 
August  10th,  1637,  when  all  on  board  perished.  He  was  son  of  Sir  John  King,  knigh^ 
secretary  for  Ireland  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  L,  and  Charles  L  At  Cambridge, 
Edward  King  was  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  proficiency  in  polite  letters.  *'  Ly- 
ddas,"  which  laments  his  death,  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  coUeotion  of  verses 
jon  that  occasion,  1638. 

Dr.  Johnson's  censure  on  this  poem  is  gross  and  tasteless :  it  is  disgraeeflil  only  to 

:the  critic    He  has  treated  with  insolent  rudeness  one  tenfold  greater  than  himself:  he 

has  set  the  example;  and  why  should  he  be  spared?    I  will  endeavour  to  discuss  this 

I  question  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  confer  neither  praise  nor  blame  from  nn« 

(founded  prejudice. 

Jhis  poem  is. so  far  Xnua  deserving  the  character  applied  to  it  by  Johnson,  that  *'  the 
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dietlon  ia  banh,  flio  rbymea  anfteriain,  and  the  nomben  anpleMing^ — that  the  lan- 
guage is  throaghoat  imaginative  and  pictoresqne,  and  the  rhythm  harmonious  and 
enehantittg:  there  ia  no  poem  in  which  the  epithets  are  more  beantifbl,  more  appro, 
priate,  and  more  firesh :  thej  are  like  the  diction  of  no  predecessor,  bnt  of  some  of  the 
oeeasional  passages  of  rural  description  by  Shakspeare,  in  bis  happiest  modes :  the 
Mrtbarsi  al  the  oommenoement  is  eminently  striking,  and  rich  with  poetry :  the  images 
that  present  themselres,  and  the  transitions,  are  always  natnral,  and  sometimes  sublime : 
they  hftve  this  dUTerenoe  from  those  of  "  L' Allegro"  and  "  H  Penseroso,"  that  they  are 
more  spiritual ;  that  is,  they  are  more  mingled  up  with  intellect :  they  are  not  purely 
materiaL  As  to  the  poem  being  pastoral,  Johnson  might  much  more  object  to  the 
Ffealmr;  as  in  Addison's  beantlfhl  rersion, — 

The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare,  ke. 
where  flie  Deity  himself  is  represented  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd. 

But  it  will  be  asked  what  invention  there  is  in  this  poem  ?  There  is  invention  in 
flie  epithets,  in  the  oombinations,  in  the  descriptions,  in  the  apostrophes,  in  the  vision- 
azy  parts  of  the  poem,  in  the  sorrows,  the  predictions,  and  the  consolations :  in  all 
those  associations,  which  none  but  a  rich  and  poetical  mind  produces. 

Johnson  had  so  accustomed  himself  to  cultivate  dry  reason  only,  that  he  thought  all 
array  of  imagery  idle  and  useless.  If  he  had  any  feeling,  it  was  only  when  he  argued 
himself  into  it;  it  did  not  come  from  the  senses :  he  loved  abstraction ;  but  it  was  not 
the  abstraction  of  shadows,  nor  the  "bodying  forth"  of  "airy  nothings."  liilton's 
mind  was  in  a  blax^  surrounded  by  a  whole  range  of  invisible  worlds  and  their  atrial 
inhabitants :  his  genius  gave  to  matter  an  ideal  Kght  and  ideal  properties :  he  con- 
nected the  dignity  of  human  existence  with  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
of  nature. 

The  epithets  which  true  poets  give  to  imagery  confer  upon  it  its  spell :  "  Lycidas" 
is  Aill  of  these  epithets  from  beginning  to  end :  they  are  always  fresh  and  exquisitely 
vivid,  but  never  extravagant  or  over-omamentaL 

The  versification  is  as  regular  as  is  consistent  with  vigour  and  variety :  the  five-feet 
lines  «re  Uit  preferable  to  the  shorter  lines  of  the  two  poems  before  discussed. 

"Lyddas"  is  full  of  learned  allusions,  perhaps  too  full, — ^which  was  Milton's  finult 

Dr.  Joseph  Warton  has  truly  said,  that  the  admiration  or  dislike  of  this  poem  is  an 
infhUible  test  whether  a  reader  has  or  has  not  a  poetical  taste :  he  who  is  not  enrap- 
tured with  it  can  have  no  genuine  idea  of  poetry. 

If  we  are  asked  what  puts  all  within  the  range  of  mind  before  us  in  such  brilliant  or 
such  affecting  colours,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  indefinable,  bnt  that  we  cannot  doubt 
its  effects.  All  secondary  poets  attempt  this  by  a  false  gloss :  they  are  fViU  of  orna- 
ment; bat  the  ornament  Is  a  glare,  or  a  set  of  artificial  flowers :  there  is  no  fragrance,— 
no  vivifying  spirit.  In  a  true  poet,  like  Milton,  all  springs  up  unsought  from  the  foun- 
tain of  the  soul  or  the  heart :  it  is  an  enthusiasm ;  but  an  enthusiasm  not  unapproved 
by  the  sober  Judgment  and  the  conscience.  Nothing  is  good,  which  there  is  not  some 
Buseeptibilitj  within  us  ready  instantly  to  rect^nise :  nothing  can  be  forced  upon  us  by 
artful  effort :  no  fitctitious  gilding  will  avail.  The  poet's  difficulty  is  to  find  expressions 
for  what  be  really  feels. 

Now  and  then  there  may  be  a  momentary  blase  in  inferior  authors;  but,  in  bards 
like  Milton,  all  is  one  texture  of  light 

Just  before  Milton's  return  from  Italy  In  1039,  his  friend  Charles  Deodate  died,  and 
the  news  met  him  on  his  arrival:  he  then  wrote  a  Latin  elegy  on  him,  entitled 
"Epitaphium  Damonis,"  which  has  some  similitude  to  "Lycidas."  Warton  says,  that 
there  are  in  it  some  new  and  natural  country  images,  and  the  common  topics  are  often 
recommended  by  a  novelty  of  elegant  expression :  it  contains  some  passages  which 
wander  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  bucolie  song,  and  are  in  his  own  original  style  of  the 
more  sublime  poetry.  Milton  cannot  be  a  shepherd  long :  his  own  native  powers  break 
forth,  and  cannot  bear  the  assumed  disguise. 

At  line  155  of  this  elegy,  he  hints  his  design  of  writing  an  epic  poem  on  sone  |>art 
ef  the  ancient  British  story.    So,  in  his  poem  entitled  "Mansus,"  he  says, 

SI  qaando  indigenas  levocabo  in  carmina  reges, 
Artummque  etiam  sob  terns  bella  nK>ventem. 
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These  are  the  ftncient  kings  of  Britain :  this  was  the  rabjeet  for  an  epic  poem  thatflnt 
oecnpied  his  mind.  King  Arthur,  at  his  death,  was  supposed  to  be  caniad  into  tiba 
subterraneous  land  of  fairy  or  of  spirits,  where  he  still  reigned  as  a  king;  and  whflno» 
he  was  to  retam  into  Britain,  to  renew  the  round  table,  eonqa«r  all  hia  enemies,  and 
re-establiah  his  throne :  he  was  therefore  **  ettam  moTOns  bella  sub  torris/'  still  modi  • 
tating  wars  under  the  earth.  '  The  impulse  of  Milton's  attachment  to  this  sul^eet  was 
not  entirely  suppressed:  it  produced  his  "History  of  Britain."  By  the  ezpreasion, 
"  revocaho  in  carmina,"  the  poet  means,  that  these  ancient  kings,  which  were  oaee  tita 
themes  of  the  British  bards,  should  now  again  be  celebrated  in  Terse.  Milton,  in  his 
'<  Church  G^oremment,"  written  in  1641,  says  that,  after  the  example  of  Tasso,  "it 
haply  would  be  no  rashness,  Arom  an  equal  diligence  and  inclination,  to  present  the  like 
offer  in  one  of  our  own  ancient  stories !"  It  is  possible  that  the  adyice  of  Manso,  the 
friend  of  Tasso,  might  determine  the  poet  to  a  design  of  thi«  kind. 


CHAPTER  YL 
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Is  1634,  Milton  wrote  his  immortal  "Mask  of  Comus,"  for  John  Egerton,  first  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,  then  Lord  President  of  Wales,  to  be  presented  at  Ludlow  Oastle,  which 
was  his  Lordship's  residence. 

The  poet's  father  held  his  house  under  the  Earls  of  Bridgewater,  at  Horton,  near 
Hareficld,  and  not  far  fh>m  Ashridge :  thus,  perhaps,  was  the  poet  introduced  to  that 
noble  family :  he  certainly  had  not  yet  become  a  decided  puritan  and  republican.  The 
Countess  of  Derby  (Alice  Spencer),  mother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  also 
widow  of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  was  a  generous  patroness  of  poets,  and,  among  the 
rest,  of  her  relation,  the  author  of  the  "Faery  Queene."  Such  a  patroness  would  be, 
above  all  others,  gratefhl  to  Milton. 

"  Corous"  was  acted  by  the  Earl's  children,  the  Lord  Brackley,  Mr.  Thomas  Egerton, 
and  the  Lady  Alice  Egerton. 

The  Egertons  were  among  the  most  powerfixl  of  the  nobility,  and  lired  in  the  most 
state.  By  a  marriage  with  a  co-heiress  of  the  great  feudal  fomily  of  Stanley,  who  were 
co-heirs  to  the  royal  races  of  Tudor  and  Plantagenet,  ^ey  held  a  sort  of  demi-regal 
respect  Their  domains  were  large,  and  their  character  for  hospitality  and  aceompUsh- 
ments  stood  high.  This  historical  house  have,  a  century  afterwards,  rendered  them- 
selves again  immortal  by  designing  and  patronizing  national  works  of  anotho*  class.* 

Masks  had  been  common  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson.  I  leave  to  antiquaries  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  subject  and  design  of  **  Comus."  The  merit  lies  not  in  the  hint  but  in 
the  superstructure.  The  story  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  domestic  incident 
of  the  Egerton  ikmily. 

When  we  open  this  poem,  we  seem  to  enter  on  &e  beings  and  language  of  another 
world.    Every  word  is  poetry. 

The  first  of  the  dramatis  personss  is  the  Spirit,  whose  speech  runs  to  ninety-two 
lines.  It  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  piece,  and  opens  to  us  the  sovereignty  of 
Neptune — ^the  quartering  of  our  island  to  his  blue-haired  deities— the  parentage  of 
Comus — ^his  dangerous  arts,  and  the  Spirit* s  own  protecting  intervention. 

Next  comes  Comus  attended  by  his  monstrous  rout,  whom  he  thus  addresses : — 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold,  fte. 

The  noise  of  their  revelry  calls  the  attention  of  the  Lady,  who  now  enters : — 

This  ivay  the  noiie  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true, 
My  best  guide  now. 

"By  laying  the  scene  of  this  Mask,"  Warton  observes,  "in  a  wild  forest,  Milton 
secured  to  himself  a  perpetual  fhnd  of  picturesque  description,  which,  resulting  from 

*  Tlia  canal  navigation  of  the  last  Dnke  of  Bridgewater,  who  died  in  1803,  is  celebrated  all 
over  the  world.  The  last  two  Earls,  who  lucceeded  him,  were  indeed  less  emuient,  and 
dimmed — the  former  by  his  mediocrity,  the  latter  by  his  eccentricities— some  of  the  lustre  of 
the  name.    The  last  died  m  1839.    Buch  are  the  chances  and  changes  of  time. 
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Mtoatkm,  mm  alwayi  at  haaiL  He  wms  not  obli^d  to  go  oat  of  Mb  way  for  fhii 
f^^^^wg  embdlishmeDt :  it  was  raggested  of  necessity  by  present  eircvmstaaoes.  The 
noM  bappy  eboiae  of  scene  sapplied  Sophoeles  in  < Philootetes,'  Sbakspeare  in 'As 
Yon  Idke  It,'  and  Fletcber  in  tbe  '  Faithful  Shepherdess,'  with  fwtquent  and  eren  ana- 
Toidable  opportunities  of  rural  delineation ;  and  that  of  the  most  romantic  kind.  But 
Milton  has  had  additional  adYantages :  his  forest  is  not  only  the  residence  of  a  magician, 
but  ia  exhibited  under  the  gloom  of  midnight  Fletcher,  howerer,  to  whom  Milton  if 
eopfeiaedly  indebted,  aruls  himself  of  the  latter  circumstance." 

The  lady  exclaims, 

A  thousand  pbaniasles 
Begin  to  tlirong  uito  my  niemor>-, 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  bockoniqg  shadows  due, 
And  afirj  tongaes,  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 

Warton  says,  "I  remember  these  superstitions,  whioh  are  here  finely  ^plied,  in  the 
ancient  Toyages  of  Marco  Paolo  the  Venetianf  speaking  of  the  vast  and  perilous  desert 
of  Lop  in  Asia, '  Cemuntur  et  andiuntur,  in  eo  interdiu,  et  scsptas  noetu,  dsBmonum 
TarisB  iUusiones.  Undo  yiatoribus  summe  cavendum  est,  ne  multum  ah  inyioem  seipsos 
dissoeient^  ant  aliquis  a  tergo  sese  diutius  impediat  Alioquin,  quamprimum  propter 
montes  et  calles  quispiam  comitom  suomm  aspectum  perdideri^  non  fitoile  ad  eos  per- 
yeniet :  nam  audinntur  ibi  voce*  dsemonnm,  qui  solitarie  incedentes  propria  appellant 
mommibuB,  roees  finffentea  illorum  quos  comitari  se  putant^  nt  a  recto  itinere  abduetus  in 
pemieiem  deducant' — ^De  Regionib.  Oriental.  1. 1.  o.  44.  But  there  is  a  mixture  from 
Fletcher's  *  Faithful  Shepherdess,'  A.  l  S.  i.  p.  108.  The  shepherdess  mentions,  among 
other  noctumal  terrors  in  a  wood, '  Or  roices  calling  me  in  dead  of  night'  These 
fimdes  fh>m  Mareo  Paolo  are  adopted  in  Heylin's  '  Oosmographie,'  I  am  not  sure  if  in 
any  of  the  three  editions  printed  before  *  Comus*  appeared."  *  The  song  on  Soho  is 
more  exquisite  than  anything  of  its  kind  in  our  language, 

**  Comas,"  says  Warton,  "  is  universally  allowed  to  hare  taken  some  of  its  tints  firom 

tiie' Tempest'" 

The  following  is  a  beautiftil  passage ; 

Tis  most  true 

That  musing  meditation  most  affects 

The  pensire  secrecy  of  desert  oell, 

Far  from  the  eheerfal  haunt  of  men  and  herdS} 

And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate-house. 

On  which  Warton  has  the  following  somewhat  singular  note: — "Kot  many  years 
after  this  was  written,  Milton's  fHends  showed  that  the  safety  of  a  senate-house  was 
not  inviolable :  but  when  the  people  tarn  legislators,  what  place  is  safe  from  the  tumults 
of  innovation,  and  the  insults  of  disobedience  ?"  True — if  uncontrolled  by  king  and 
lords,  as  tiiey  have  lately  attempted  to  be. 

The  poet»  speaking  of  chastity,  says. 

Tea,  there,  whef^  very  desolation  dwells. 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades. 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty, 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 

Br.  Joseph  warton  remarks,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Pope,"  that  poef  s  imitation  of  this 
and  other  passages  of  Milton's  juvenile  poems.  "  This  is  the  first  instance,"  adds 
Thomas  Warton,  **  of  any  degree  even  of  the  slightest  attention  being  paid  to  Milton's 
smaller  poems  by  a  writer  of  note  since  their  first  publication.  Milton  was  never  men- 
tioned or  acknowledged  as  an  English  poet  till  after  the  appearance  of  'Paradise 
Lost ;'  and  long  after  that  time  these  pieces  were  totally  forgotten  and  overlooked.  It 
is  strange  that  Pope,  by  no  means  of  a  congenial  spirit,  should  be  the  first  who  copied 
'  Gomus*  or  '  H  Penseroso.'  But  Pope  was  a  gleaner  of  the  old  English  poets ;  and  he 
was  here  pilfering  fh>m  obsolete  English  poetry,  without  the  least  fear  or  danger  of 
being  detected." 

At  L  780  the  lady  says, 

*  See  lib.  in.  p.  901,  edit.  1653,  fol.  Sylvestre,  m  l)a  Bartas,  has  also  the  tradition  in  the 
test,  ed.  fol.  ut  supr.  p.  974 
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To  him  »nat  darei 
Arm  bia  profane  tongue  with  «*OQtemptiioas  words 
Against  tlie  lun-clad  power  of  chastity, 
Fain  wuuhi  I  something  say,  yet  to  what  end  t 
Thou  hast  nor  ear  nor  soul  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion,  and  high  mystery, 
That  must  be  uttered  to  unfold  the  saga 
And  serious  doctrine  of  virginity  ; 
And  tlum  art  worthy  that  thou  shonldst  not  kaow 
More  happtaess  thaa  this  thy  present  lot. 

TTpon  this  passage,  also,  Warton  has  the  following  oorioas  note : — 
"By  studying  the  reveries  of  the  Platonic  writers,  Milton  contracted  a  theory  con* 
eeming  chastity  and  the  purity  of  love,  in  the  contemplation  of  which,  like  other 
visionaries,  he  indulged  his  imagination  with  iaeal  refinements,  and  with  pleasing  but 
anmeaning  notions  of  excellence  and  perfection.  Plato's  sentimental  or  metaphysical 
love,  he  seems  to  have  applied  to  the  natural  love  between  the  sexes.  The  very  phi- 
losophical dialogue  of  the  Angel  and  Adam,  in  the  eighth  book  of  'Paradise  Lost,' 
altogether  proceeds  on  this  doctrine.  La  the  '  Smectymnus*  he  declares  his  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  this  immaterial  love.  '  Thus  from  the  laureate  fraternity  of  poets, 
riper  years,  and  the  ceaseless  round  of  study  and  reading,  led  me  to  the  shady  spaces 
of  philosophy;  but  chiefly  to  the  divine  volume  of  Plato,  and  his  equal  Xonophon; 
where,  if  I  should  tell  ye  what  I  learned  of  chasUty  and  love,  I  mean  that  which  is 
truly  so,'  Ac  But  in  the  dialogue  just  mentioned,  where  Adam  asks  his  celestial 
guest,  'Whether  angels  are  susceptible  of  love,  whether  they  express  their  passion  by 
looks  only,  or  by  a  mixture  of  irradiation,  by  virtual  or  immediate  contact? '  our  author 
seems  to  have  overieaped  the  Platonic  pale,  and  to  have  lost  his  way  among  the  solemn 
conceits  of  Peter  Lombard  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  angel 
blushed,  as  well  as  smiled,  at  some  of  these  questions." 
The  incomparable  poem  of  "  Oomus"  thus  ends : — 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me, 
liove  Virtue ;  she  alone  is  free ; 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime ; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were. 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

Thyer  says,  that "  the  moral  of  this  poem  is  very  finely  summed  up  in  the  six  con- 
cluding lines.  The  thought  contained  in  the  last  two  might  probably  be  suggested  to 
our  author  by  a  passage  in  the '  Table  of  Cebes,'  where  Patience  and  Perseveranoe  are 
represented  stooping  and  stretching  out  their  hands  to  help  up  those  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  climb  the  craggy  hUl  of  Virtue,  and  yet  are  too  feeble  to  ascend  themselves:" 

Mr.  Francis  Egerton  (afterwards  the  last  Earl  of  Bridgewater)  has  observed  upon 
this,  that,  'had  this  ingenious  critic  duly  reflected  on  the  lofty  mind  of  Milton, 

8mit  with  the  lof  of  saerad  soagi 

and  io  often  and  io  sublimely  employed  on  topics  of  religion,  he  might  readily  have 
found  a  subject^  to  which  the  poet  obviously  and  divinely  alludes  in  these  oonduding 
lines,  without  fetching  the  thought  from  the  '  Table  of  Cebes.'  In  the  preoeding  attack 
I  am  convinced  Mr.  Thyer  had  no  ill  intention ;  but  by  overlooking  so  elear  and  pointed 
an  allusion  to  a  subject  calculated  to  kindle  that  lively  glow  In  the  bosom  of  every 
Christian,  which  the  poet  intended  to  excite,  and  by  referring  it  to  an  Image  in  a  pro- 
file author,  he  may,  beside  stifling  the  sublime  effect  so  happily  produoed,  afford  a 
handle  to  some  in  these  '  evil  days,'  who  are  willing  to  make  the  religion  of  Boeratet 
and  Cebes  (or  that  of  Nature)  supersede  the  religion  of  Christ  The  moral  of  this 
poem  is.  Indeed,  very  finely  summed  up  in  the  six  eoneluding  lines,  in  whieh,  to  wind 
up  one  of  the  most  elegant  produetions  of  his  genius, 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

threw  up  his  last  glance  to  Heaven,  in  rapt  contemplation  of  that  stupendous  mystery 
whereby  He,  the  lofty  theme  of  Paradise  Regained,  stooped  f^m  above  all  height 
'bowed  the  Heavens,  and  came  down  on  Earth/  to  atone  as  man  for  the  sins  of  mexk 


to  strengthen  feeble  Virtue  by  the  influence  of  hi«  gmce,  uid  to  teach  her  to  ueend 
hii  throne." 

HnmerooB  orities,  firam  Tolmad  to  Todd,  hnve  given  the  character  of  this  poem;  but 
Thomas  Warton's  is  by  far  the  beet:  Johnson,  with  some  good  passages,  has  intermixed 
mneh  capttous  objection,  and  not  a  little  vulgarity.  He  cannot  refrain  from  a  sort  of 
eoane  sneer,  which  affects  to  be  humour. 

"We  must  not»"  says  Warton,  "read  Comus  with  an  eye  to  the  stage,  or  with  the 
eoqpectation  of  dramatic  propriety.  Under  this  restriction  the  absurdity  of  the  Spirit 
speaiking  to  an  audience  in  a  solitary  forest  at  midnight^  and  the  want  of  reciprocation 
In  the  dialogue,  are  overlooked.  '  Comus'  is  a  suite  of  speeches,  not  interesting  by 
discrimination  of  character;  not  conveying  a  variety  of  incidents,  nor  gradually  exci- 
ting cariosity ;  but  perpetually  attracting  attention  by  sublime  sentiment,  by  fanciful 
imagery  of  tiie  richest  vein,  by  an  exuberance  of  picturesque  description,  poetical  allu- 
lion,  and  ornamental  expression."  To  this  the  critic  adds  many  other  excellent  obser- 
tations. 

A  Mask,  written  for  a  private  theatre,  and  to  be  performed  b^  highly-educated 
actors,  Is  not  like  a  play  to  be  exhibited  to  a  mixed  and  common  audience:  long 
speeches,  therefore,  of  a  tone  too  lofty  for  vulgar  ears,  are  not  here  objectionable.  Of 
the  texture  of  the  present  composition  every  word  is  eminentiy  poetical.  Passages  of 
similar  beaufy  may  be  found  in  Shakspeare,  and  even  in  Fletcher, — ^but  not  a  uniform 
and  unbroken  web.  It  is  true  that  there  is  littie  passion  in  this  dramatic  poem ;  but 
none  is  pretended  to :  while  it  is  enchantingly  descriptive,  it  is  at  the  same  time  philo- 
sophically calm.  We  are  carried  into  a  fairy  region  of  good  spirits  and  bad :  and 
everything  of  rural  scenery  that  is  delightful,  associated  with  wild  and  picturesque 
belief^  of  an  invisible  world  in  mountains,  valleys,  forests,  and  rivers,  is  inU'oduced  to 
keep  np  tiie  magic  Were  it  a  mere  description  of  inanimate  nature,  it  would  be  com- 
paratively dulL  Here,  too,  a  beautiful  girl,  of  high  rank,  richly  accomplished  in  mind, 
is  introduced,  to  pour  ou^  under  alarming  circumstances,  a  divine  eloquence  of  exalted 
and  affecting  sentiment.  Virtue  and  truth,  and  purity  of  intellect  and  heart,  break  out 
at  every  word.  To  these  strains  who  can  deny  poetical  invention !  What  dtJfinition 
of  poetry  can  be  given,  by  which  this  Mask  can  be  excluded  from  a  very  high  place  ? 
Is  it  not  everywhere  either  brilliant  and  picturesque  or  lofty  fiction  ?  It  is  said  that 
the  characters  have  no  passion;  but  how  is  passion  a  necessary  ingredient  of  poetry? 
Poetry  must  create ;  but  it  may  create  beings  of  tranquil  beauty,  and  calm  exidtation. 
Cavillers  say,  that  the  Brothers  ought  not  to  philosophise,  while  the  Sister  is  left  alone 
in  the  dangers  of  a  solitary  forest :  but  their  faith  in  a  protecting  Providence  will  not 
aDow  ihem  to  think  her  in  great  danger.  It  may  be  replied  that  this  is  an  improbable 
degree  of  faith.  Is  it  a  poetical  improbability  ?  It  seems  as  if  such  censors  think  that 
nothing  must  be  represented  which  does  not  occur  in  every -day  life.  Poetry  is  lite- 
rally, and  to  all  extend  the  reverse  of  this. 

Minor  bards  may  give  occasional  touches  of  outward  poetry  by  illustrations  of 
Imagery  and  description ;  but  the  whole  structure  and  soul  of  Milton's  "  Comus"  is 
poetry :  not  the  dress,  but  the  intrinsio  spirit,  and  the  essence.  The  characters  of  the 
Attenduit  Spirit,  and  of  Comus,  are  exquisite  inventions.  What  is  oopied  from  obser- 
TatioB,  is  not  always  poetry;  therefore  Bryden  and  Pope  were  very  oflen  not  poets. 

There  are  numerous  ideas  implanted  in  our  nature,  which  are  not  bodily  truths,  but 
Imaginative  truths :  even  single  epithets  oonvey  these,  as  is  shown  by  every  part  of 
"Ceoras^"  while  picturesque  words  point  out  the  leading  features  of  every  rural  object. 
Ko  such  words  ever  appear  in  Dry  den  or  Pope,  unless  they  are  borrowed.  Their 
deteriptions  are  general  and  vague :  they  oonvey  fine  sounds,  but  no  precise  ideas. 
Bm  true  poet  eannot  avoid  seeing :  images  haunt  him ;  he  cannot  get  rid  of  them :  he 
does  not  can  np  his  memory  to  produce  empty  words,  but  he  draws  fVom  the  visionary 
ah^es  before  him. 

While  Milton  was  framing  the  "  Comns,"  he,  no  doubt,  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
creation :  he  only  clothed  the  tongues  of  his  characters  with  what  it  appeared  tc  bim 
ii  his  vision  they  actually  spoke. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

OV    THE    ABCADBS. 

The  "  Arcades"  wu  &  Mask,  which  was  part  of  an  entertainment  presented  to  Alio* 
Spencer,  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  and  afterwards  widow  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bgar- 
ton,  at  Harefield  in  Middlesex,  and  acted  by  some  noble  persons  of  her  fiunily. 

This  celebrated  lady  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Althorp,  who  was  th«a 
one  of  the  richest  commoners  of  England.  Her  first  husband.  Earl  Ferdinando,  was  a 
most  accomplished  nobleman,  who  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age ; — ^it  is  supposed  by 
poison,  because  he  would  not  enter  into  the  plots  of  the  Jesuits  to  olaim  the  orown 
from  Queen  Elisabeth,  on  account  of  his  royal  descent;  for  which  see  the  fiunoas 
volume,  called  "  Dolman's  Conference,"  written  by  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  and  see  also 
HaUam,  and  Hargrave. 

Norden,  in  his  "Speculum  BritannisB,"  about  1590,  speaking  of  Harefield,  says, 
« There  Sir  Edmond  Anderson,  Knight,  Lord-Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
hath  a  fair  house,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  hill;  the  liyer  Colne  passing  near  the 
same,  through  the  pleasant  meadows  and  sweet  pastures,  yielding  both  delight  and 
profit."  "  I  viewed  this  house,"  says  Warton,  "  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  for  the 
most  part  remaining  in  its  original  state.  It  has  since  been  pnUed  down ;  the  porters' 
lodges  on  each  side  of  the  gateway  are  converted  into  a  commodious  dwelling-house. 
It  is  near  Uxbridge;  and  Milton,  when  he  wrote  'Arcades,'  was  still  living  with  his 
father  at  Horton,  near  Colnebrook,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  He  mentions  the 
singular  felicity  he  had  in  vain  anticipated  in  the  society  of  his  friend  Deodate,  on  the 
shady  banks  of  the  river  Colne : — 

Imus,  et  argnt&  paulam  recubanms  in  umbrft. 
Ant  ad  aquas  Goini,  &c.— Epit.  Damon.  1. 149. 

Amidst  the  fhutf\il  and  delightftil  scenes  of  this  river  the  nymphs  and  shepherds  had 
no  reason  to  regret*  as  in  the  third  song,  the  Aroadian  'Ladon's  lilied  banks.'  Unques- 
tionably this  Mask  wa«  a  much  longer  performance.  Milton  seems  only  to  have 
written  the  poetical  party  consisting  of  these  three  songs  and  the  recitative  soliloquy 
of  the  Genius :  the  rest  was  probably  prose  and  machinery.  In  many  of  Jonson's 
Masques  the  poet  but  rarely  appears,  amid  a  cumbersome  exhibition  of  heathen  gods 
and  mythology." 

The  Countess  of  Derby  died  26th  January,  1635-6,  and  was  bnried  at  Harefield. 
(See  "  Lyson's  Environs  of  London.") 

Harrington  has  an  epigram  on  this  lady,  B.  ilL  47. 

IN  PRAISX  or  TBS  C0VNTKB8  OF  DIXBT,  XAXBIXD  TO  THX  LOBS  CHAHCXLLOa. 

This  noble  Countess  lived  many  years 

With  Derby,  one  of  England^s  greatest  peers: 

Fruitful  and  fair,  and  of  so  clear  a  name, 

That  all  this  region  marvelPd  at  her  fame. 

But  this  brave  peer  extinct  by  hasten'd  fate, 

She  stayed,  ha,  too,  too  long  in  widow's  state { 

And  in  that  state  took  so  sweet  state  upon  her, 

All  ears,  eyes,  tonguen,  heard,  saw,  and  told  her  honour,  fte. 

But  Milton  is  not  the  only  great  English  poet  who  has  celebrated  the  ConntMi 
Dowager  of  Derby.  She  was  the  sixth  daughter,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Sir  John  Spencer, 
with  whose  family  Spenser  the  poet  claimed  an  alliance.  In  his  "  Colin  Clout's  come 
home  again,"  written  about  1595,  he  mentions  her  under  the  appellation  of  AmaiyUls, 
with  her  sisters  Phyllis  or  Elizabeth,  and  Charyllis  or  Anne;  these  three  of  Sir  John 
Spencer's  daughters  being  best  known  at  Court    See  L  636. 

No  less  praiseworthy  are  the  sisters  three, 
The  honour  of  the  noble  family, 
Of  which  I  meanest  boast  myself  to  be, 
And  most  that  unto  them  I  am  so  nigh. 

After  a  panegyric  on  the  first  two,  he  next  comes  to  AmaiyUlBy  or  Alice,  our  lady,  the 
dowager  of  Earl  Ferdinando,  lately  deceased : — 
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Bat  AnaiyJUs,  wiMllMr  fortasAto, 

Or  elae  anfortnaato  may  I  aiaad. 

That  fiaed  U  frum  Capid*i  yoke  by  fata, 

Knee  which  iha  doth  aaw  baada  adTeatar*  diaid, 

Shaphard,  whataver  tboo  hut  haard  to  ba 

la  this  or  that  pmiaed  divaraaly  apart, 

la  her  thou  mayaat  thain  aaaombled  Ma, 

Aad  «al*d  up  ia  the  traanre  of  her  heart. 

And  in  tihe  same  poem  he  thus  apostrophlsea  to  bar  late  hnslwiid,  under  die  nam# 

•r  Amyntas:  see  L  434. 

Amyataa  quite  ii  gone,  aad  lies  fall  low, 

Haviag  his  Amaryllis  left  to  moan  ! 

Help,  O  ye  shepherds !  help  ye  all  in  this,— 

Her  loss  is  yoars ;  yoar  loss  Amyatas  is ! 

Amyntas,  flower  of  shepherds*  pride  forlorn; 

He,  whilst  he  lived,  was  the  aoblest  swaia 

That  ever  piped  on  an  oaten  qaill ; 

Both  did  he  other,  which  could  pipe,  maiatain. 

And  eke  could  pipe  himself  with  passing  skill. 

And  to  the  ume  Lady  Alice,  when  Lady  Strange,  before  her  husband  Ferdinando's 
foeoession  to  the  earldom,  Spenser  addressed  his  **  Tears  of  the  Muses,"  published  in 
1591,  in  a  dedication  of  the  highest  regard;  where  he  speaks  of  "your  excellent 
beauty,  your  Tirtnous  behariour,  and  your  noble  match  with  that  most  honourable  lord, 
the  reiy  pattern  of  right  nobility."  He  then  acKnowledges  the  particular  beunties 
whieh  she  had  conferred  upon  the  poets.  Thus  the  lady  who  presided  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  Milton's  "Arcades"  was  not  only  the  fiieme  but  the  patroness  of  Spenser 
^e  peerage-book  of  this  most  respectable  countess  is  the  poetry  of  her  times. 


CHAPTER  VnL 

ON  HILTON'S  rORXIGir  TRATSLS. 

Is  1637,  nt  twenty-nine,  Milton,  on  the  death  of  Ms  mother,  obtained  his  father's 
leave  to  risit  Italy.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  course  of  his  trayels.  The  accom- 
plished and  amiable  Sir  Heniy  Wotton,  whose  admiration  and  heart  had  been  won  by 
the  poet's  "  Comus,"  gave  him  his  advice  and  recommendations.  At  Florence,  Rome, 
and  Naples,  he  was  received  with  applause  and  kindness  by  all  the  most  eminent 
literAtL  He,  who  had  been  little  noticed  in  bis  own  country,  was  received  with  the 
most  distinguished  honours  abroad,  in  the  country  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and 


How  happened  this  ?    Yet  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature ! 

It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that  Milton  has  not  left  a  written  account  of  his  travels, 
with  details  such  as  modem  visiters  of  the  same  and  other  countries  give ;  or  even 
such  short  notes  as  Gray  sent  in  his  letters.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  other  so 
qualified  to  receive  delight  from  these  visits  as  Milton.  Above  all  other  men,  his  mind 
was  full  of  the  richest  and  most  profound  classical  recollections.  Not  only  his  fancy 
held  a  mirror  to  all  the  beantiiul  and  golden  scenery,  and  all  the  exquisite  and  grand 
displays  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  but  he  had  a  creative  imagination, 
beyond  all  other  men,  whieh  must  have  fired  into  a  blase  at  them.  All  with  which  his 
mind  had  been  stored  from  boyhood,  drawn  from  distant  sources,  must  now  have 
seemed  to  be  realised.  He  saw  the  very  identical  relics  of  classical  times  embodied 
before  his  eyes :  he  saw  dear  skies,  and  beautiful  scenes,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  in 
a  northern  climate.  The  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic, 
and  above  all  the  bay  of  Naples,  gave  him  landscapes  and  sea-views  such  as  an 
Englishman,  who  has  never  quit^d  his  own  country,  can  have  no  conception  oL 

He  visited  GaUleo,  which,  however,  was  supposed  to  have  nused  some  dangerous 

prejudices  against  him :  but  his  great  friend  was  the  Marquis  Manso  of  Naples,  who 

had  been  the  friend  of  Tasso,  and  who  was  himself  a  poet    "Ad  Mansum"  is  one  of 

the  best  of  his  Latin  poems.    With  what  enthusiasm  must  Milton  have  entered  inte 
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Taeao's  oharaoter,  m  well  m  that  of  Daate,  Petnrob,  and  Ariofto !  Dante's  genius 
was,  no  donbty  the  nearest  to  his  own :  bat  in  addition  to  the  epic  imagination,  there  ia 
in  his  personal  history  something  so  strilcing,  so  melancholy,  and  so  full  of  deep  inte- 
rest, that  it  adds  twofold  to  the  attraction  with  which  we  read  his  poetry. 

Three,  at  least»  of  these  four  mighty  poets  sulTered  great  misfortunes :  but  the  history 
of  their  lires  is  well  Iinown,  and  this  is  not  the  place  for  treating  of  them.  We  hare 
nothing  English  of  the  same  sort  as  their  respeotive  geniuses,  unless,  perhaps,  Spenser. 
The  sombreness  and  mystical  sublimity  of  Dante,  is  peculiar  to  himself:  he  has  been 
admirably  translated  by  Gary :  he  lived  in  a  glorious  time  for  poetry,  when  superstition 
fostered  and  coloured  aU  its  noblest  creations ;  and  when  the  cJiilling  and  false  artifices 
of  the  cold  critic  had  not  yet  paralyzed  exertion; — ^when  all  was  hope  and  adrentnre, 
both  of  mind  and  body. 

Had  Milton's  mind  at  this  epoch  been  so  strongly  infeoted  with  puritanism  as  his 
enemies  ayerred,  he  could  not  have  ei^oyed  Italian  manners  and  Italian  genius. 
There  he  saw  all  the  pomp  and  warmth  of  religion :  puritanism  had  all  its  acidity  and 
rigidness,  and  all  its  fireesing  bareness.  Coming  fresh  flrom  these  things,  of  which  he 
has  expressed  his  delight,  I  know  not  how  he  could  so  at  once  plunge  into  principles, 
which  would  destroy  them  all  to  the  rery  root;  but  such  are  the  inconsistencies  of  ftuil 
humanity !  Gray  saw  all  these  things  with  equal  sensibility  and  taste,  if  not  with 
equal  genius ;  and  he  remained  fixed  in  the  lore  of  them  through  life. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  soon  as  Milton  actirely  took  the  side  of  this  cause 
of  destruction,  the  Muses  left  him  for  twenty  years.  Coming  fresh  fh>m  the  liring 
fountains  of  all  imaginatire  creation,  the  happy  delirium  of  glorious  genius  subsided 
into  a  cold  and  harsh  stagnation  of  all  that  was  eloquent  and  generous.  The  blight 
was  more  riolent  and  effective  in  proportion  as  the  bloom  had  been  strong. 

Milton  did  not  stay  long  enough  at  any  of  the  great  Italian  cities:  instead  of 
eighteen  months  among  them  all,  his  stay  ought  to  hare  been  four  or  Atc  years. 

I  give  in  this  place  Cowper's  translation  of  the  Latin  epistle  to  Manso. 

TO  GIOVANNI  BATTIBTA  MANSO, 

KASQUIS  OW  VILLA. 

|«  Giovanni  Battista  Muno,  Marqois  of  Vills,  is  an  Italian  nobleman  of  the  highest  estima* 
tion  among  his  coantrymen  for  genius,  literature,  and  military  sccompltshroenti.  To  him 
Torqaato  Tiieeo  addressed  his  *Diiilogaes  on  Friendship;'  for  he  was  much  the  friend  of 
TasBO,  who  has  also  celebrated  him  among  the  other  princes  of  idM  eonntry  ia  his  pom 
entitled  *  Oemsaiemme  Conquistata,*  book  zx. 

Fra  cavalier  magnanimi,  a  oortesi, 
Risplendo  il  Manso. 

During  the  author's  stay  at  Naples,  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  a  tbousaad 
kind  offices  and  civilities ;  and,  desirous  not  to  appear  ungrateful,  sent  him  this  poem  a 
short  time  before  his  departure  from  that  city."] 

These  verses  also  to  thy  praise  the  Nine, 
O  Manso !  happy  in  that  theme,  design ; 
For,  Oallus  and  Macenas  gone,  they  see 
None  suck  besides,  or  whom  they  love,  as  thee; 
And,  if  my  verse  may  give  the  mlMd  of  fame^ 
Thine  too  shall  prove  an  everlasting  name. 
Already  such  it  shines  in  Tasso^s  page, 
For  thou  wast  Tasso's  friend,  from  age  to  age; 
And  next,  the  Muse  consignM,  not  unaware 
How  high  the  chafge,  Marino  to  thy  care ; 
Who,  singing  to  the  nymphs  Adcmis'  praise, 
Boasts  thee  the  patron  of  his  copious  lays. 
To  thee  alone  the  poet  wonld  intrust 
His  latest  vows;  to  thee  alone  his  dust : 
And  thou  with  punctual  piety  hast  paid, 
In  laboorM  brass,  thy  tribute  to  bis  shade. 
Nor  this  contented  thee— but,  lest  the  grave 
Should  anght  absorb  of  theirs,  which  thou  couUst 
All  future  ages  thou  hast  deignM  to  teach 
The  life,  lot,  genius,  character  of  each, 
Eloquent  as  the  Carian  sage,  who  true 
To  his  great  theme,  the  life  of  Homer  drew 


I,  dierafort,  thovgh  m  rti—gef  yoath,  who  eooM, 
CliiUM  Iff  nid«  btasta,  Uiat  flPMas  mj  aorthefB  koiM, 
The*  d««ff  lo  Clio,  e«NiMenC  pioclaini, 
And  thine,  for  Phobai*  nke,  a  deethlen  aunt. 
Nor  thou,  so  kiod,  wilt  view  with  teomAil  eye 
A  Mqm  ■earee  rear'd  beneath  a  aorthera  tky ;  : 

Who  fears  not,  iadisefeet  as  she  is  yonag,  ' 

Tb  ssek  ia  listiom  heaieta  of  her  song.  I 

We  too,  where  Thamse  with  his  oasallied  wavea  i 

The  tresses  of  the  blae-hair'd  ocean  laves,  | 

Bear  oil  bj  night,  or,  stambering,  seem  to  hear,  , 

O'er  his  wide  stream,  the  swan's  voice  warbliaji  clear; 
And  we  eoaM  boast  a  Titjras  of  yors, 
Who  trod,  a  welcome  gofwt,  yoa  happy  shore.  i 

Tee— dreary  as  we  own  oar  northern  dime,  ' 

Ev*n  we  to  Phttbns  raise  the  polish'd  rhyme;  ! 

We  too  serve  Phoebus:  Phoebus  has  leoeived. 
If  legende  old  may  claim  to  be  believed, 
No  sordid  gifts  from  as,  the  golden  ear. 
The  boniish'd  apple,  raddiest  of  the  year, 
The  fragmat  eroens,  aad,  to  grace  his  fane, 
Fair  damsels  chosen  from  the  I>raid  train ;  | 

J>nuda,  ear  native  bards  in  aacient  time,  ' 

Wbo  gods  aad  heroes  praised  in  hallow'd  riiyne ! 
Hence,  often  as  the  naaids  of  Greece  sarronnd 
Apollo's  shrine  with  hymns  of  festive  soand,  ! 

They  name  the  virgins,  who  arrived  of  yore  ^^ 

With  Brictih  ollbrings  on  the  Delian  ihore : 

Loxo,  from  glsnt  CorfaMos  sprnag;  I 

Upis,  OB  whose  bless'd  lips  the  fatnre  hang ;  j 

And  Hecaftige,  with  the  golden  hair,  | 

All  deekV  with  PicCish  hues,  aad  all  with  bosoms  bam 

Thon,  therefore,  happy  rage,  whatever  clime 
Shall  ring  with  Tasio's  praise  ia  after-tlme, 

Or  with  Marino's,  shalt  be  known  their  friend,  1 

And  with  sa  equal  flight  to  fame  aseead. 
The  world  shall  hear,  how  Phobne  aad  the  Nine 
Were  inmalee  oaee,  aad  willing  gaesta  of  thine. 
Yet  Phmbas,  when  of  old  oonstmio'd  to  roan 
The  earth,  an  exile  from  his  heavenly  home, 
Enter'd,  no  willing  guest,  Admetus'  door, 
Though  Hercules  had  ventured  there  before. 
Bat  gentle  Chiron's  cave  was  near,  a  scene 
Of  rural  peaee,  clothed  with  perpetual  green ! 
And  thitbsr,  oft  as  respite  he  required 
From  rustic  clamours  loud,  the  god  retired : 
There  naaay  a  time,  on  Peneos'  bank  reclined 
At  some  oak's  root,  with  ivy  thick  entwined, 
Won  by  his  hoipitable  Mend's  desire, 
He  soothed  his  pains  of  exile  witfi  the  lyra. 
Then  shook  the  hills,  tlMa  tittmbled  Peneoe'  Aom^ 
Nor  GBta  felt  his  load  of  forests  more; 
The  uplaad  elms  deseeaded  to  the  plain, 
Aad  soften'd  lynxes  wonder'd  at  the  strain. 

Well  may  we  think,  O  dear  to  alt  above !  ' 

Thy  birth  ^itiagnished  by  the  smile  of  Jove ; 
And  that  Apotlo  shed  his  kindliest  power, 
And  Maia's  soa,  oa  that  propitious  hour ; 
ttaee  oaly  minds  so  bom  can  eomprebead 
A  poet's  worth,  or  yield  that  wortii  a  friend. 
Hence,  on  thy  yet  unfaded  cheek  appears, 
The  lingering  freshness  of  thy  greener  years; 
Hence  in  thy  ftont  aad  features  we  admire 
Nature  unwither'd,  and  a  mind  entire. 
O,  might  so  true  a  ftieihl  to  me  belong,  I 

•o  sUn'd  to  gtaee  the  votaiies  of  song, 

I 
I 

I 
I 


BhoDld  I  recall  hereaAer  into  rhyme 

Tfae  kings  and  lieroei  of  my  native  clime; 

Arthur  the  chief,  who  even  now  prepares. 

In  subterraneous  being,  future  wars, 

With  all  his  martial  knights,  to  be  restored 

Each  to  his  seat,  around  the  federal  boftrd; 

And,  O  !  if  spirit  fail  mo  not,  disperse 

Oar  Saxon  plunders  in  triumphant  verse ! 

Then,  after  all,  when  with  the  past  content, 

A  life  I  finish,  not  in  silence  spent, 

Bhould  he,  kind  mourner,  o*er  mj  death*bed  bend, 

I  shall  but  need  to  say,  "  Be  yet  my  friend  !'* 

He  too,  perhaps,  shall  bid  the  marble  breathe 

To  honour  me,  and  with  the  graceful  wreath, 

Ur  of  Pamnssus,  or  the  Paphian  isle, 

Shall  bind  my  brows — but  I  shall  rest  the  while. 

Then  also,  if  the  fruits  of  faith  endure, 

And  virtue's  promised  recompense  be  sura, 

Borne  to  those  seats,  to  which  the  blest  aspire 

By  purity  of  soul  and  virtuous  fire. 

These  rites,  as  Fate  permits,  I  shall  survey 

With  eyes  illumined  by  celestial  day ; 

And,  every  cloud  from  my  pure  spirit  driven,  , 

Joy  in  the  bright  beatitude  of  heaven ! 

We  may  oonceive  what  delight  Milton  had  in  talking  with  Manso  abont  Tasso,  md 
how  it  encouraged  his  own  desire  of  poetical  immortality.  The  honours  paid  to  Tasso 
as  a  poet  were  of  a  kind  of  which  the  cold  nQrthem  clime  of  England  gave  no  example. 
Spenser  had  died  in  poverty,  mined  and  neglected :  Shakspoare  seems  to  have  been 
little  personally  known  in  hia  lifetime ;  for  nothing  is  recorded  of  his  habits  and  private 
character. 

But  though  TasBO  was  oraelly  used  by  his  inglorioas  and  base  prince,  his  eoontrymen 
worshipped  him,  and  bore  with  all  his  eccentricitieB.  In  England,  except  by  Chancer 
and  Spenser,  there  had  been  no  great  epics  of  fiction.  The  metrical  narratives  were, 
for  the  most  par^  doU  chronicles :  that  fiery  force,  where  life  breathes  in  every  line 
and  every  image,  was  almost  unknown.  It  is  by  the  invention  of  grand  fables  that 
poets  must  stand  high :  little  patches  of  flowers — a  style  of  similes  and  metaphors,  will  not 
do.  The  manners  and  credences  of  Europe,  iVom  the  commencement  of  the  crusades, 
afforded  inexhaustible  subjects  of  heroic  poetry :  Actions  improved  upon  the  romantic 
tales  of  the  Provencal  bards  could  never  be  wanting  to  the  imagination  or  the  lyre. 

Milton  returned  by  Venice,  where  he  made  a  large  collection  of  music  for  his  father ; 
and  thence  passed  through  Geneva,  at  which  he  made  a  short  sojourn  with  John  Deo- 
date,  a  learned  theologian  and  professor,  the  relation  of  his  friend  Charles  Deodate, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Frederic  Spanheim.  Here  he  is  supposed  to  have  renewed 
his  Galviniatio  and  puritanical  prejudices.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  small 
place  should  have  been  the  focus  of  all  that  troubled  the  governments  of  Europe  for 
more  than  a  century.  They  were  not  content  with  forming  a  republican  government  for 
their  own  petty  canton,  for  which  it  was  well  suited,  but  struggled  to  turn  all  the  great 
monarchies  into  republics. 

The  poet  must  have  been  delighted  with  the  lake-scenery  and  Alpine  summits  of  this 
maguifieent  country:  yet,  after  the  pomp  of  Italy,  its  splendid  arts,  its  princely  socie- 
ties, its  genial  skies,  its  imaginative  delights,  men  must  have  seemed  here  to  have 
dwindled  into  formal  and  dull  automatons.  Here  might  be  learning;  but  it  was  dry 
and  tasteless :  here  was  now  no  Beta,  or  B'Anbignd ;  nor  any  anticipation  of  the  olo- 
qutot  and  passionate  Rousseau,  or  spiritual  De  Stael,  or  historic  and  philosophical 
Sismondi. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  some  traces  of  Milton's  visit  in  Geneva ;  but  have  yet 
disooverod  none.  I  am  told  it  is  a  mistake  that  the  Deodate  campagne  at  the  a4}oining 
village  of  Cologni,  which  Byron  inhabited  in  1816,  was  that  which  belonged  to  the 
Deodate  family  when  Milton  was  here.  In  the  "  Livre  dcs  Anglais,"  preserved  in  the 
state-archives  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  are  registers  of  the  English  (including  John  Enoz), 
who  took  reftige  here  from  1554  to  1558,  and  had  an  Englieh  chapel  in  Geneva. 
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I3i  1639  HUtoa  retoned  to  BBpland:  he  had  the  grief  of  flnding  that  hif  friend 
Charies  Deodate  waa  already  dead :  on  that  occasion  he  wrote  the  Latin  pastoral  enti- 
tled "Epitophiom  DamoniB.'*  He  now  undertook  the  tatorehip  of  hii  two  nephewt, 
John  and  Edward  Phillips,  and  added  to  them  eome  other  pupils.  Haying  professed 
to  have  been  drawn  hash  to  England  to  take  a  part  in  the  cause  of  libertj,  then  break- 
ing out  into  open  contest  Johnson  eoniiders  Uua  oeenpation  a  falling  off  fix)m  his 
boasted  high  intentions^  and  utters  a  growling  sort  of  merriment  at  the  fiulure.  This 
is  in  the  tone  of  the  biogn^her's  usual  insults  on  the  great  bard :  he  is  on  these  occa- 
sions eoarsey  pompous^  and  uigust  Milton  did  not  come  home  to  take  a  part  bj  the 
swordy  but  by  the  pen :  if  therefore  he  endeaToured  to  aid  an  incompetent  income  by 
taking  pupils,  what  inconsistoney  was  there  in  this?  The  sneer  comes  doubly  ill  from 
one  who  had  been  himsdf  a  schoolmaster. 

It  seems  that  Milton  endeaToured  to  teach  his  scholars  a  wider  range  of  knowledgu 
than  the  Doctor  thought  prseticable;  whereupon  follows  that  famous  passage  of  Johnson, 
^ieh  has  been  so  often  eited,  and  which  is  so  exeeUent^  that  I  must  repeat  it  again : — 
"  The  purpose  of  Milton,"  he  begins,  "  was  to  teach  something  more  soUd  than  the 
common  literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors  that  treat  of  physical  sntiJ^^ 
such  as  the  Gkorgie  and  astronomical  treatises  of  the  ancients.  This  was  a  scheme 
of  improTcment  which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literary  projectors  of  that  age. 
Cowley,  who  had  more  means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was  wanting  to  the  embeU 
i  liahmente  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  of  education  in  his  imaginary  college. 
I  «But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  the  sciences  which 
that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great  or  the  frequent  business  of  the 
human  mind.  Whether  we  proride  for  action  or  couTersation;  whether  we  wish  to  be 
nscfol  or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  religions  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and 
I  wrong:  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  those 
I  examples  which  may  be  sud  to  embody  truth,  and  prore  by  eyento  the  reasonableness 
;  of  opinions.  Prudence  and  justice  are  Tirtues  and  excellences  of  all  times  and  all 
I  places ;  we  are  perpetually  moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance.  Our 
intercourse  witih  intellectual  nature  is  necessary;  our  speculations  upon  matter  are 
Tolnntaiy  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learning  is  of  such  rare  emergence,  that  one 
may  know  another  half  his  life  without  being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics 
or  astronomy;  but  Ms  moral  and  prudential  character  immediately  appears. 

"Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of  pru- 
dence, most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  materials  for  conversation ;  and  these 
purposes  are  best  serred  by  poete,  orators,  and  historians. 

"  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  as  pedantic  or  paradoxical ;  for,  if  I  have 
MUUm  against  me,  I  hare  Bocrates  on  my  side.  It  was  his  labour  to  turn  philosophy 
from  the  stady  of  nature  to  speculations  upon  life ;  but  the  innorators  whom  I  oppose 
are  taming  oS  attention  fW>m  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  are  placed 
here  to  watoh  the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  stars :  Socrates  was  rather  of 
opinion  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how  to  do  good  and  avoid  eviL 

"Om  m  <r  guyip^tn  ffwtfr/  dyaMm  r/rwrnu." 

Had  Johnson  always  written  so,  what  a  beautiflil  and  perfect  work  he  would  hare 
made! 

But  now  Milton's  evil  days  b^gan :  he  entered  into  thorny  eontrorersies  which  blind 
the  imagination,  and  harden  and  embitter  the  heart  It  was  not  for  sublime  talents, 
'  like  his,  to  entangle  themselves  in  these  webs :  his  mighty  genius  could  not  move 
nnder  the  oppressive  weight  of  so  much  abstruse,  and,  I  will  add,  useless,  though  mul- 
ti&rious  and  astoniihing  learning.  But  I  am  bound  to  notice  what  has  been  stated  on 
■  the  other  side.  Fletoher,  in  the. « Introductory  Review  of  Milton's  Prose  Works," 
says,  ^Let  us  never  think  of  John  Milton  as  a  poet,  merely;  however  in  that  capacity 
he  may  have  adorned  our  language,  and  benefited,  by  ennobling,  his  spedes.    He 
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was  a  oitizen  also,  with  whom  patriotism  was  as  heroical  a  passion,  prompting  him  to 
do  his  country  service,  as  was  that  'inward  prompting*  of  poesy,  by  which  he  did  his 
country  honour.  He  was  alire  to  all  that  was  due  from  man  to  man  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life :  he  was  inyested  with  a  power  to  mould  I3ie  mind  of  a  nation,  and  to  lead 
the  people  Into  'the  glorious  ways  of  truth  and  prosperous  Tirtue.'  The  poet  has  long 
eclipsed  die  man:  he  has  been  imprisoned  eren  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses;  and  the 
rery  splendour  of  the  bard  seems  to  be  our  title  to  pass  'an  aet  of  oblirlon'  on  the 
share  he  bore  in  the  erents  and  diseussionfl  of  die  momentous  times  in  which  he  lired. 
Ought  not,  rather,  his  wide  renown  in  this  capacity  to  lead  us  to  the  oontemplataon  and 
study  of  the  whole  of  his  character  and  his  works?  Sworn  by  a  fitther,  who  knew 
what  peneontion  was,  at  the  first  altar  of  freedom  erected  in  this  land,  he,  a  student, 
of  the  finest  temperament^  bent  on  grasping  all  sciences,  and  professing  none,  and 
burning  with  intense  ambition  for  distinction,  forsook  his  harp,  and  'the  quiet  and  still 
air  of  delightAil  studies,'  and  deroted  the  energies  of  earliest  and  maturest  manhood^ 
to  be  siding  in  the  grandest  crisis  of  the  first  of  human  causes :  and  he  became  the 
most  conspicuous  literary  actor  in  the  dreadful  yet  glorious  drama  of  the  grand  rebel- 
lion. He  beheld  tyranny  and  intolerance  trampling  upon  the  most  sacred  prerogatives 
of  God  and  man ;  and  he  was  compelled  by  the  nobility  of  his  nature,  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  virtue,  by  the  loud  summons  of  beleaguered  truth ;  in  short,  by  his  patriotism 
as  well  as  his  piety,  to  lay  down  the  lyre,  whose  earliest  tones  are  yet  so  fiucinating ; 
to  'doff  his  garland  and  singing  robes,'  and  to  adventure  within  the  circle  of  peril  and 
glory;  and  buckling  on  the  controversial  panoply,  he  tiirew  it  off  only  when  the 
various  works  of  this  volume,  surpassed  by  none  in  any  sort  of  elo<{uence,  became  the 
record  and  trophy  of  his  achievements,  and  the  worthy  forerunnen  of  those  poems, 
which  a  whole  people  'will  not  willingly  let  die.'" 

The  summit  of  fMne  is  oecupied  by  the  poet,  but  the  base  of  the  vast  elevation  may 
justiy  be  s^d  to  rest  on  these  |»t>se  works;  and  we  invite  his  admirers  to  descend 
from  the  former,  and  survey  the  region  that  lies  round  about  the  latter;— «  less 
explored,  but  not  less  magnificent  domain. 

Fletcher  has  (p.  viL)  inserted  the  following  extract  In  the  "Second  Defence  of  the 
People  of  England,"  Milton  is  led  in  self-defence,  he  says,  "to  rescue  his  life  from  that 
species  of  obscurity  which  is  the  associate  of  unprincipled  depravity.  He  then  oom- 
mences  in  this  strain  his  too  brief  autobiography : — 

"  This  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  on  more  accounts  than  one :  first,  that  so 
many  good  and  learned  men  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  read  my  works, 
may  not  be  induced  by  this  fellow's  calumnies  to  alter  the  fhvourable  opinion  which 
they  have  fbrmed  of  me,  but  may  be  persuadjDd  that  I  am  not  one  who  ever  disgraced 
beauty  of  sentiment  by  deformity  of  conduct,  or  the  maxims  of  a  freeman  by  the  actions 
of  a  slave ;  and  that  the  whole  tenour  of  my  life  has,  by  the  grace  of  Go^  hitherto  been 
unsullied  by  any  enormity  or  crime :  next,  that  those  illustrious  worthies,  who  are  the 
olijects  of  my  praise,  may  know  that  nothing  could  afilict  me  with  more  shame  than  to 
have  any  vices  of  mine  diminish  the  force  or  lessen  the  value  of  my  panegyric  upon 
them;  and,  lastiy,  that  the  people  of  England,  whom  fate,  or  duty,  or  their  own  vir- 
tues, hs(Ve  incited  me  to  defend,  may  be  convinced  from  the  purity  and  integrity  of  my 
life,  tiiat  my  defence,  if  it  do  not  redound  to  their  honour,  can  never  be  considered  as 
their  disgrace. 

"I  will  now  mention  who  and  whence  I  am.  I  was  bom  at  London,  of  an  honest 
fhmily:  my  father  was  distinguished  by  the  undeviating  integrity  of  his  life;  my 
mother,  by  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held,  and  the  alms  which  she  bestowed.  My 
father  destined  me  ftx>m  a  child  to  the  pursuits  of  literature ;  and  my  appetite  for 
knowledge  was  so  voracious,  that  from  twelve  years  of  age  I  hardly  ever  left  my 
studies,  or  went  to  bed  before  midnight  This  primarily  led  to  my  loss  of  sight :  my 
eyes  were  naturally  weak,  and  I  was  subject  to  frequent  headaches ;  which,  however, 
could  not  chill  the  ardour  of  my  curiosity,  or  retard  the  progress  of  my  improvement. 
My  fkther  had  me  daily  instructed  in  the  grammar  school,  and  by  other  masters  at 
home :  he  then,  after  I  had  acquired  a  proficiency  in  various  languages,  and  had  made 
a  considerable  progress  in  philosophy,  sent  me  to  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
Here  I  passed  seven  years  in  the  usual  course  of  instruction  and  study,  with  the  appro- 
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bation  of  the  good,  and  without  aqj  Btain  upon  mj  oharMter^  tUl  I  took  the  degree  of 
Maiterof  Arts. 

**  After  this  I  did  no^  u  this  misereont  feigns,  ma  awaj  into  Italy,  bui  of  mj  owa 
■fioord  retired  to  my  father's  houae,  whither  I  was  aeoompanied  by  the  regrets  of  most 
of  the  fellows  of  the  college,  who  showed  me  no  common  marks  of  friendship  and 
esteem.  On  my  father's  estate,  where  he  had  determined  io  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
day^  I  enjoyed  an  interral  of  onintermpted  leisure,  which  I  devoted  entirely  tQ  the 
perusal  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  claasies;  though  I  oeeasionally  visited  the  metropoUi^ 
either  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  books,  or  of  learning  something  new  in  mathematics 
or  in  music,  in  which  J^  at  Uiat  time,  found  a  source  of  pleasure  and  amusemeuL 
la  this  manner  I  spent  Hve  years,  till  my  mother's  death :  I  then  became  anxious  to 
visit  foreign  parts,  and  particularly  Italy.  My  father  gave  me  his  permission,  and  I 
left  home  with  one  servant  On  my  departure,  the  celebrated  Henry  Wotton,  who  had 
long  been  King  James's  ambassador  at  Venice,  gave  me  a  signal  proof  of  his  regard, 
in  an  elegant  letter  which  he  wrote,  breathing  not  only  the  wannest  friendship,  but 
containing  some  maxims  of  conduct  which  I  found  very  useful  in  my  travels.  The 
noble  Thomas  Seudamore,  King  Charles's  ambassador,  to  whom  I  carried  letters  of 
recommendation,  received  me  most  courteously  at  Paris.  His  lordship  gave  me  a  card 
of  introduction  to  the  learned  Hugo  Qrotius,  at  that  time  ambassador  from  the  Queen 
of  Sweden  to  the  French  court;  whose  acquaintance  I  anxiously  desired,  and  to  whose 
house  I  was  aeoompanied  by  some  of  his  lordship's  friends.  A  few  days  after,  when  I 
■et  out  for  Italy^  he  gave  me  letters  to  the  English  merchants  on  my  route,  that  they 
might  show  me  any  civilities  in  their  power. 

"  Taking  ship  at  Nice,  I  arrived  at  Genoa,  and  afterwards  visited  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and 
Florence.  In  the  latter  city,  which  I  have  always  more  particularly  esteemed  for  the 
deganee  of  its  dialect,  its  genius  and  its  taste,  I  stopped  about  two  months ;  when  I 
conteaeted  an  intimacy  with  many  persons  of  rank  and  learning,  and  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  their  literary  parties ;  a  practice  which  prevails  there,  and  tends  so  much 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  preservation  of  friendship.  No  time  will  ever 
abolish  the  agreeable  recollections  which  I  cherish  of  Jacob  Gaddi,  Carole  Dati,  Fresco- 
baldo,  CuUellero^  Bonomatthai,  ClementiUoy  Francisco,  and  many  others. 

"From  Flwence  I  went  to  Sienna,  thence  to  Rome;  where,  after  I  had  spent  about 
two  months  in  viewing  the  antiquities  of  that  renowned  city,  where  I  experienced  the 
most  fHendly  attentions  from  Lucas  Holstein,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  I 
eontinned  my  route  to  Naples ;  there  I  was  introduced  by  a  certain  recluse,  with  whom 
I  had  travelled  from  Home,  to  John  Baptista  Manso,  marquis  of  Villa,  a  nobleman  of 
distingnished  rank  and  authority,  to  whom  Torquato  Tasso,  the  illustrious  poet,  in- 
scribed his  book  on  '  Friendship.'  During  my  stay,  he  gave  me  singular  proofs  of  his 
regard;  he  himself  conducted  me  round  the  city,  and  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy;  ahd 
more  than  once  paid  me  a  visit  at  my  lodgings.  On  my  departure  he  gravely  apolo- 
gized for  not  having  shown  me  more  civility,  which  he  said  he  had  been  restrained 
from  doing,  because  I  had  spoken  with  so  little  reserve  on  matters  of  religion. 

"When  I  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Sidly  and  Greece,  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence which  I  received  of  the  civil  oommotions  in  England  made  me  alter  my  purpose ; 
for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  travelling  for  amusement  abroad,  while  my  fellow-citizens 
were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home. 

"While  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Rome,  some  merchants  informed  me  that  the 
Bnglish  Jesuits  had  formed  a  plot  against  me  if  I  returned  to  Rome,  because  I  had 
spoken  too  freely  of  religion :  for  it  was  a  rule  which  I  laid  down  to  myself  in  those 
places^  never  to  be  the  first  to  begin  any  conversation  on  religion ;  but,  if  any  questions 
were  put  to  me  oonceming  my  faith,  to  declare  it  without  any  reserve  or  fear.  I  never- 
theless returned  to  Rome.  I  took  no  steps  io  conceal  either  my  person  or  my  character ; 
and  for  about  the  space  of  two  months,  I  again  openly  defended,  as  I  had  done  before, 
the  reformed  religion  in  the  veiy  metropolis  of  popery. 

"  By  the  favour  of  God,  I  got  back  to  Florence,  where  I  was  received  with  as  much 
aiEsetbu  as  if  I  had  returned  to  my  native  country.  There  I  stopped  as  many  months 
as  I  had  done  before,  except  that  I  made  an  excursion  of  a  few  days  to  Lucca;  and 
crossing  the  Apennines,  passed  through  Bologna  and  Fcrrara  to  Venice. 


"After  I  had  spent  a  month  in  snireying  the  oarionties  of  this  eitj,  and  had  pnt  on 
board  a  ship  the  books  which  I  had  collected  In  Italy,  I  proceeded  throagh  Verona  and 
Milan,  and  along  the  Leman  lake  to  Geneva. 

"  The  mention  of  this  city  brings  to  my  recollection  the  slandering  More,*  and  makeg 
me  again  call  the  Deity  to  witness,  that  in  all  those  places,  in  which  rice  meets  with  so 
little  discouragement,  and  is  practised  with  so  little  shame,  I  never  once  deviated  tnm 
the  paths  of  integrity  and  virtae ;  and  perpetually  reflected  that,  though  my  conduct 
might  escape  the  notice  of  men,  it  would  not  elude  the  inspection  of  God. 

"  At  Geneva  I  held  daily  conferences  with  John  Biodati,  the  learned  professor  of 
theology. 

"  Then,  pursuing  my  former  route  through  France,  I  returned  to  my  native  country, 
after  an  absence  of  one  year  and  about  three  months,  at  ihe  time  when  Charles,  having 
broken  the  peace,  was  renewing  what  is  called  the  episcopal  war  with  the  Scots;  m 
which  the  royalists  being  routed  in  the  first  encounter,  and  the  English  being  univer- 
sally and  justly  disaffected,  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  at  last  obliged  him  to  convene  a 
parliament 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  hired  a  spacious  house  in  the  city  for  myself  uid  my 
books ;  where  I  again  with  rapture  renewed  my  literary  pursuits,  and  where  I  calmly 
awaited  the  issue  of  the  contest,  which  I  trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of  Providence  and 
to  the  courage  of  the  people. 

"  The  vigour  of  the  parliament  had  begun  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  bishops.  As 
long  as  the  liberty  of  speech  was  no  longer  subject  to  control,  all  mouths  began  to  be 
opened  against  the  bishops ;  some  complained  of  the  vices  of  the  individuals ;  others 
of  those  of  the  order.  They  said  that  it  was  unjust  that  they  alone  should  differ  from 
the  model  of  other  reformed  churches,  and  particularly  the  word  of  God. 

"  This  awakened  all  my  attention  and  my  seal :  I  saw  that  a  way  was  opening  for 
the  establishment  of  real  liberty ;  that  the  foundation  was  laying  for  the  deliverance  of 
man  from  the  yoke  of  slavery  and  superstition ;  that  the  principles  of  religion,  which 
were  the  first  objects  of  our  care,  would  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  manners  and 
constitution  of  the  republic;  and  as  I  had  ttom  my  youth  studied  the  distinctions 
between  religious  and  civil  rights,  I  perceived  that,  if  I  ever  wished  to  be  of  use,  I 
ought  at  least  not  to  be  wanting  to  my  country,  to  the  church,  and  to  so  many  of  my  fol- 
low  Christians,  in  a  crisis  of  so  much  danger.  I  therefore  determined  to  relinquish  the 
other  pursuits  in  which  I  was  engaged,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  force  of  my  talents 
and  my  industry  to  this  one  important  object  I  accordingly  wrote  two  books  to  a 
friend,  concerning  'The  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.'" 

Here  we  have  Milton's  own  account  of  his  own  early  life,  of  which  we  cannot  doubt 
the  accuracy. 

This  treatise  ends  In  the  form  of  a  prayer,  "piously  laying  the  sad  oonditlon  of 
England  before  the  footstool  of  The  Almighty,"  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  sublime 
patriotic  Ode  in  any  language.    Thus : 

"  Thou  therefore  that  sittest  in  light  and  glory  unapproachable ;  Parent  of  angels  and 
men !  next,  thee  I  implore.  Omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  that  last  remnant,  whose 
nature  thou  didst  assume,  inef&ble  and  everlasting  love !  And  thou,  the  third  subsist- 
ence of  divine  infinitude,  illumining  spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of  created  things,  and 
Tripersonal  Godhead !  look  upon  this  thy  poor  and  almost  spent  and  expiring  church : 
leave  her  not  thus  a  prey  to  these  importunate  wolves,  that  wait,  and  think  it  long,  till 
they  devour  thy  tender  flock ;  those  wild  boars  that  have  broken  into  thy  vineyard,  and 
left  the  print  of  their  polluting  hoofs  on  the  souls  of  thy  servants.  0,  let  them  not 
bring  about  their  damning  designs,  that  stand  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  expecting  the  watch-word  to  open  and  let  out  thos6  dreadful  locusts  and  scorpions, 
to  re-involve  us  in  that  pitchy  cloud  of  infernal  darkness,  where  we  shall  never  more 
see  the  sun  of  thy  truth  again ;  never  hope  for  the  cheerfVil  dawn ;  never  more  hear  the 
bird  of  morning  sing.  Be  moved  with  pity  at  the  afflicted  state  of  this  our  shaken 
monarchy,  that  now  lies  labouring  under  her  throes,  and  struggling  against  the  grudges 
of  more  dreadfUl  calamities. 

*  Alexander  Mora. 
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after  Ike  npetaooa  imge  of  ire  bloody  iniEndiitiotis  mad  the  tncc^ed* 
iB^  aword  of  nitottfiio  war,  mttidng  ttie  land  in  her  own  gore,  didst  |»itj  the  sad  and 
rerolatioB  of  oar  awift  and  thiek-eooung  aorrows ;  when  we  were  qnite  hreath« 
of  ikj  firea  graeo  didst  motion  pcaee  and  terms  of  corenant  to  us ;  and,  having 
fnt  weD-nigh  freed  as  from  anti-Christian  thraldom,  didst  bnild  np  this  Britannic 
to  a  gloriotts  and  eariahle  height,  with  all  her  daughter-islands  about  her ;  staj 
is  Mi«ty:  let  not  ttie  obednaey  of  our  half-obadience  and  wQl-worship  bring  forth 
I  that  Tqier  ot  sedition,  that,  for  these  fouraeore  jcars,  has  been  breeding  to  eat  through 
:  tta  antiaib  of  our  peaee ;  but  let  her  east  her  abortive  spawn  without  the  danger  of  this 
I  tnvailing  and  throbbing  kingdom,  that  we  maj  still  remember  in  our  solemn  thanksgiT- 
ings,  how  for  as  the  northern  oeean  even  to  the  froien  thules  was  scattered  with  the  proud 
Aipwiecks  of  the  Spanish  armada ;  and  the  very  maw  of  hell  ransaAed,  and  made  to  give 
ap  her  eoneealed  destination,  ere  she  eould  vent  it  in  that  horrible  and  damned  blast. 

"  O,  how  mnch  more  glorious  will  those  former  deliveranees  appear,  when  we  shall 
know  them  not  Mily  to  have  saved  us  from  greater  miseries  pas^  but  have  reserved  us 
for  grertar  h^piness  to  eome !  Hitherto  thou  halt  but  freed  us,  and  that  not  foDy* 
from  the  unjust  and  tyrannous  elum  of  thy  foes ;  now,  unite  us  entirely,  and  appro- 
priate ns  to  ttiyself ;  tie  ns  everlastingly  in  willing  homage  to  the  prerogative  of  thy 
eternal  throne. 

"And  now  we  know,  0  thou  our  most  eertain  hope  and  defonoe,  that  tiiino  enemies 
have  been  consolting  all  the  soreeries  of  the  great  whore,  and  have  joined  their  plots 
with  that  sad  intelligeneing  tyrant  that  mischiefs  the  wortd  with  his  mines  of  Ophir,  and 
lies  thirsting  to  revenge  his  naval  ruins  that  have  larded  our  seas :  but  let  them  all 
take  counsel  together,  and  let  it  eome  to  nought ;  let  them  deeree,  uid  do  thou  cancel 
it;  let  them  gather  themselves,  and  be  scattered;  let  them  embattel  themselves,  and 
be  bndcoi ;  let  them  embattel,  and  be  broken,  for  thou  art  with  us ! 

"  Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs  of  saints,  some  one  may  perhaps  be  heard 
offering  at  high  strains,  in  new  and  lofty  measures,  to  sing  and  eelebrate  thy  divine 
mereies  and  marvellous  judgmente  in  this  land  throughout  all  ages,  whereby  this  great 
and  warlike  nation,  instructed  and  inured  to  the  fervent  uid  continual  practice  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  and  casting  for  from  her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on 
hard  to  that  high  and  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest,  and  most 
Christian  people  at  that  day,  when  thou,  the  eternal  and  shorUy-ezpected  King,  shalt 
open  the  clouds  to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  this  world ;  and  distributing  national 
lumours  and  rewards  to  religious  and  just  eommonwealths,  shalt  put  an  end  to  all 
earthly  tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  universal  and  mUd  monarchy  through  heaven  and 
earth ;  where  they,  undoubtedly,  thai,  by  their  labours,  counsels,  and  prayers,  have 
been  earnest  for  the  common  good  of  religion  and  their  country,  shall  receive,  above 
the  infertor  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  principalities,  legions,  and 
thrones,  into  their  glorious  titles ;  and  in  superemineneo  of  beatillo  vision,  progressing 
the  doubtless  and  irreroluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  elasp  inseparable  hands  with  joy 
aad  bliss,  in  over-^neasure  for  ever." 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  Milton's  life  and  cha- 
raeter,  were  I  to  omit  here  to  insert  the  whole  of  the  Preface  to  the  second  book  of  his 
"Benson  of  Church  Qovemment  urged  against  Prelates,"  of  which  parte  only  have 
been  hitherto  extracted  by  former  biographers  ^— 

"How  happy  were  it  for  this  tnSl,  and,  as  it  may  bo  called,  mortal  life  of  man,  since 
an  earthly  things  which  have  the  name  of  good  and  conronient  In  our  daily  use,  are 
withal  so  enmbersome  and  fhll  of  trouble,  if  knowledge,  yet  which  is  the  best,  and 
ligbtsomest  possession  of  the  mind,  were,  as  the  oommon  saying  is,  no  burden  |  and  that 
what  it  wanted  of  being  a  load^to  any  part  of  the  body,  it  did  not  with  a  heavy 
advantoge  overlay  upon  the  spirit' 

"For,  not  to  speak  of  that  knowledge  that  reste  in  the  contemplation  of  nataral 
eaoses  and  dimensions,  which  mtiBi  needs  bo  a  lower  wisdom  as  the  object  is  low, 
eertain  it  is,  that  he  who  hath  obtained  in  more  than  the  scantiest  measure  to  know 
anything  distinctly  of  God,  and  of  his  tme  worship,  and  what  is  infoUibly  good  and 
happy  in  the  steto  of  man's  life ;  what  in  iteelf  evil  and  miserable,  though  vulgarly  not 
§o  esteemed;  he,  that  hath  obtained  to  know  this,  the  only  high  valuable  wisdom 
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indeed,  remembering  also  that  God,  eren  to  a  strictnen,  reqnires  tiie  improrement  of 
these  hie  entnuted  gifts,  eannot  but  sustain  a  sorer  burden  of  mind,  and  more  pressing 
than  any  supportable  toil  or  weight  which  the  body  can  Ubour  under;  how  and  in 
what  manner  he  shall  dispose  and  employ  those  snms  of  knowledge  and  illominatioi^ 
whioh  God  hath  sent  him  into  this  world  to  trade  with. 

"And  that  which  aggraTates  the  burden  more  is,  that^  haTing  reeelTed  amongst  Ua 
allotted  pareels,  certain  precious  truths,  of  such  an  orient  lustre  as  no  diamond  can 
equal,  which  nerertheless  he  has  in  charge  to  put  off  at  any  cheap  rate,  yea,  te 
nothing,  to  them  that  will ;  the  great  merchants  of  this  world,  fearing  that  this  ooursa 
would  soon  disooTer  and  disgrace  the  false  glitter  of  their  deeeitftil  wares,  wherewith 
they  abuse  the  people,  like  poor  Indians,  with  beads  and  glasses,  practise  by  all  means 
how  they  may  suppress  the  rending  of  such  rarities,  and  at  such  a  cheapness  as  would 
undo  them,  and  turn  their  trash  upon  their  hands. 

**  Therefore,  by  gratifying  the  corrupt  desires  of  men  in  fleshly  doctrines,  they  stir 
them  up  to  persecute  with  hatred  and  contempt  all  those  that  seek  to  bear  themseWes 
uprightly  in  this  their  spiritoal  factory ;  which  they  foreseeing,  though  they  cannot  but 
testify  of  truth  and  the  excellency  of  that  hearenly  traffic  which  they  bring,  against 
what  opposition  or  danger  soctct,  yet  needs  it  must  sit  hearily  upon  their  spirits,  that 
being  in  God's  prime  intention,  and  their  own,  selected  heralds  of  peace  and  dispensers 
of  treasure  inestimable,  without  price  to  them  that  have  no  peace ;  they  iind  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  commission,  that  they  are  made  the  greatest  variance  and  offence,  a  rwj 
sword  and  fire,  both  in  house  and  city,  oTcr  the  whole  earth. 

''This  is  that  whioh  the  sad  prophet  Jeremiah  laments: — '"Wo  Is  me,  my  mother, 
that  thou  hast  borne  me  a  man  of  strife  and  contention !'  And,  although  divine  inspi- 
ration must  certainly  have  been  sweet  to  those  ancient  prophets,  yet  the  irksomeness 
of  that  truth  which  they  brought  was  so  unpleasant  unto  them,  that  OTeiywhere  th^f 
call  it  a  burden.  Yea,  that  mysterious  Book  of  RcTclation  which  the  great  evangelist 
was  bid  to  eat,  as  it  had  been  some  eye-brightening  electuary  of  knowledge  and  fore- 
sight, though  it  were  'sweet  in  his  mouth,'  and  in  the  learning,  'it  wa^ bitter  In  his 
belly,'  bitter  in  the  denouncing. 

"Nor  was  this  hid  from  the  wise  poet  Sophocles,  who,  in  that  plaoe  of  his  tragedy 
where  Tiresias  is  called  to  resolve  king  (Edipus  in  a  matter  which  he  knew  would  be 
grievous,  brings  him  in  bemoaning  his  lot,  that  he  knew  more  than  other  men. 

"  For  surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a  hateftd 
thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  of  thousands ;  much  better  would  it  like  him 
doubtless  to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness  and  contentment,  which  is  his  chief  intended 
business  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own  happiness. 

"  But  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet,  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  Jarring  blast, 
It  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say  or  what  he  shall  conceaL  If  ho  shall  think 
to  be  silent  as  Jeremiah  did,  because  of  the  reproach  and  derision  he  met  with  daUy, 
'and  all  his  fiuniliar  friends  watched  for  his  halting,'  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  speaking 
the  truth,  he  would  be  forced  to  confess  as  he  confessed ;  '  his  word  was  in  my  heart  as 
a  burning  flre  shut  up  in  my  bones ;  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  could  not  stay.' 

"  Which  might  teach  these  times  not  suddenly  to  condemn  all  things  that  are  sharply 
spoken  or  vehemently  written  as  proceeding  out  of  stomach  virulence  and  ill-nature ; 
but  to  consider  rather,  that  if  the  prelates  have  leave  to  say  the  worst  that  can  be  said, 
or  do  the  worst  that  can  bo  done,  while  they  strive  to  keep  themselves,  to  their  great 
pleasure  and  commodity,  those  things  which  they  ought  to  render  up,  no  man  can  bo 
Justly  offended  with  Lim  that  shall  endeavour  to  impart  and  bestow,  without  any  gain 
to  himself,  those  sharp  and  saving  words,  which  would  be  a  terror  and  a  torment  in  him 
to  keep  back. 

"  For  me,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  up  as  the  best  treasure  and  solace  of  a  good  old 
age,  if  God  vouchsafe  it  me,  the  honest  liberty  of  fk«e  speech  f^m  my  youth,  where  I 
shall  think  it  available  in  so  dear  a  coneemment  as  the  church's  good.  For,  if  I  be, 
whether  by  disposition,  or  what  other  cause,  too  inquisitive,  or  suspicious  of  myself  and 
mine  own  doings,  who  can  help  it? 

"  But  this  I  foresee,  that  should  the  church  be  brought  under  heavy  oppression,  and 
'hid  have  given  me  ability  the  while  to  reason  against  that  man  that  should  be  tiie 
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Mithoff  of  M  fbol  ft  ^Md;  or  ahoald  wbM,  hj  UeouDg  from  aboTe  «n  tk«  iadiutiy  and 
tmi»g»  of  lUthAd  ]ii6B»  ekaiico  tidt  ker  dktraoted  estete  into  botter  dmya,  witiioiit  tko 
bMi  fiutheiwMO  or  oonlribalioii  of  those  Tow  talents,  whieh  God  at  thai  present  had 
lent  me;  I  forseee  what  stories  I  shoald  hear  within  myself,  aU  my  life  after,  of  dis- 
eoanfe  and  reproaeh.  Timorons  and  nagialslk],  iho  dinreh  of  €tod  Is  now  again  at 
tte  foot  of  her  inanlting  enemies,  and  then  bewaileet; — what  SMlters  it  for  thee,  or  thy 
bewailiair?  When  tiato  was,  thon  eooldst  not  ind  a  qrllahle  of  all  tiial  then  hast  read 
or  stttdied,  to  utter  in  her  behalf:  yet  ease  and  leisure  was  pven  thee  for  Ay  retired 
thon^ts,  oat  of  flie  sweat  of  other  men.  Thon  hast  the  diligenoe,  the  parts,  the  ian- 
gnage  of  a  man,  if  a  Tain  sabjeei  were  to  he  adorned  or  beawtiled;  but  when  the  eaase 
of  Ood  and  his  ehnreh  was  to  be  pleaded,  for  whiefa  pnpoee  that  tongne  was  given  thee 
i^eh  thon  hast,  Qod  listened  if  ho  oonld  hear  thy  Toiee  among  his  sealons  serraafei^ 
bat  .thoa  wort  djamh  as  a  beast:  ibmi  heneefbfward  be  that  whieh  thine  own  hmtish 
alenee  hath  mads  theel 

**  Or  else  I  should  have  heard  on  the  other  esir,*-Slothftil,  and  erer  to  be  set  light  by, 
die  ehnreh  hath  now  orereome  her  late  distresses  after  the  anwoaried  labonrs  of  many 
her  tme  aerrants  that  stood  up  in  her  defbnee;  thon  also  wooldst  take  npon  thee  to 
share  amongst  them  of  their  joy :  bat  wherefbre  thon  t  Where  eanst  thoa  show  any 
word  or  deed  of  thine^  whieh  might  have  hastened  her  peaee?  Whatorer  thoa  doet 
now  talk,  or  writs^  or  look,  is  the  alms  of  other  men's  aetire  pmdenee  and  seaL  Dare 
not  now  to  say  or  do  anything  better  than  thy  fonner  sloth  and  infiany ;  or,  if  thoa 
darest,  thon  dost  impadently  to  make  a  thrifty  porehase  of  boldness  to  thysdf,  oat  of 
the  painftd  merits  of  other  men.  What  belbre  was  thy  sin,  is  now  thy  dnty,  to  be 
afcjeet  and  worthless. 

^'These^  and  saeh-like  lessons  as  these,  I  know  woold  hare  been  my  nmlins  dnly, 
and  my  eren-song:  bat  now  by  this  little  diligenee  mark  what  a  pririlege  I  hare 
gained  with  good  men  and  saints,  to  elaim  my  ri^^t  of  lamenting  Ae  tribulations  of 
the  choreh,  if  slm  should^  safer,  wlien  others,  that  baye  Tontored  nothing  for  her  sake, 
hare  not  the  honour  to  be  admitted  moamen :  ha^  if  ihe  lift  up  her  drooping  head 
and  prosper,  among  those  that  hare  something  more  than  wished  her  wellhre,  I  bare 
my  charter  and  fireehold  of  rejoieing  to  me  and  my  King. 

"  Coneeming^  therefore,  thisiwayward  sabjeet  against  prelates,  the  tooehing  where, 
fore  is  so  distastefol  and  disquietoas  to  a  number  of  men;  as  by  what  hath  been  said 
I  may  deeerre  of  oharitable  leadMs  to  be  eredited,  that  neither  enry  nor  gall  hath 
entered  me  upon  this  eontroTersy,  bat  the  enforeement  of  oonseienee  only,  and  a  pre- 
renttre  fiwr  lest  this  duty  should  be  against  me,  when  I  woold  s^ore  up  to  myself  Ae 
good  proTision  of  peaceful  hours;  so,  lest  it  should  be  still  imputed  to  me,  as  I  hare 
found  it  hath  been,  that  some  self-]^easing  humours  of  vain-glory  hath  incited  me  to 
contest  with  men  of  high  estimation,  now  while  green  years  are  upon  my  head;  from 
this  needless  sormisal  I  shall  hope  to  dissuade  the  intelligent  and  equal  auditor,  if  I 
esn  but  say  snecessf\odly  that  which  in  this  exigent  behores  me;  although  I  woidd  be 
heard  only,  if  it  might  be,  by  the  elegant  and  learned  reader,  to  whom  principally  for 
a  wbOe  I  shall  beg  leare  I  may  addrem  myselfl 

<«  To  him  it  will  be  no  new  thing,  though  I  tell  him  that  if  I  hunted  after  praise,  by 
the  estimation  of  wit  and  leaming>  I  should  not  write  thus  out  of  mine  own  seasoc 
when  I  hare  neither  yet  emnpleted  to  my  mind  the  fUl  cirde  of  my  prirate  stu<Uos, 
although  I  complain  not  of  any  insuffleiency  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  or  were  I  ready  to 
my  wishes,  it  were  a  folly  to  commit  anything  elaboratety  composed  to  the  careless 
and  interrupted  listening  of  these  tumultuous  times. 

*'  Kext,  if  I  were  wise  only  to  my  own  ends,  I  would  certainly  take  such  a  subject 
as  of  itself  might  eateh  ^phmse  (whereas  this  hath  all  the  disadrantages  on  the  con- 
trary), and  such  a  subject  as  the  publishing  whereof  might  be  delayed  at  i^easure,  and 
time  enough  to  pencil  it  orer  with  all  the  eurious  touches  of  art,  eren  to  the  perfection 
of  a  faaltless  pictnre ;  whereas  in  this  argument  the  not  deferring  is  of  gnaH  moment  to 
the  good  speeding,  that,  if  solidity  hare  leisure  to  do  her  oflScO)  mi  cannot  hare  much. 
''lAstly,  I  should  not  choose  this  manner  of  writings  wherein  knowing  myself  infe« 
rior  40  myself  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  anotiier  task,  I  hare  the  use,  as  I 
may  aeeoant,  but  of  my  left  hand :  and  though  I  shall  be  foolish  in  saying  more  to 
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UiiB  purpose,  yet,  since  it  will  be  snch  a  folly  as  wisest  men  go  about  to  oommit,  baring 
only  confessed  and  so  committed,  I  may  trust  with  more  reason,  because  with  more 
folly,  to  bare  courteous  pardon :  for,  although  a  poet  soaring  in  the  high  reason  of  his 
fancies,  with  his  garland  and  singing  robes  about  him,  might,  without  apology,  speak 
more  of  himself  than  I  mean  to  do ;  yet  for  me  sitting  here  below  in  the  cool  element 
of  prose,  a  mortal  thing  among  many  readers  of  no  empyreal  conceit,  to  venture  and 
indulge  unusual  things  of  myself,  I  shall  petition  to  the  gentler  sort,  it  may  not  be 
envy  to  me. 

"  I  must  say,  therefore,  that  after  I  had  for  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless  diligence 
and  care  of  my  father  (whom  God  recompense),  been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and 
0ome  sciences,  as  my  age  would  suffer,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers  at  home  and  at 
the  school,  it  was  found,  that  whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by  them  that  had  the 
orerlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in  English,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or 
Tersing,  but  chiefly  this  latter,  the  style,  by  certain  yital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  lire. 

"  But  much  latelier  in  the  prirate  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  fhroured  to 
resort»  perceiring  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in  memory,  composed  at  under  twenty 
or  thereabout  (for  the  manner  is,  that  ereiy  one  must  gire  some  proof  of  his  wit  and 
reading  there),  met  with  acceptance  abore  what  was  looked  for;  and  other  things, 
which  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conreniences  to  pack  up  amongst  them, 
were  receired  with  written  encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on 
men  of  this  side  the  Alps ;  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to  them  and  dirers  of  my 
friends  here  at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompting,  which  now  grtw  daily 
upon  me,  that  with  labour  and  intense  study  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this 
life),  Joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leare  something  so 
written  to  aftertimes,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die. 

"These  thoughts  at  once  possessed  me;  and  these  other,  that  if  I  were  certain  to 
write  as  men  buy  leases,  for  three  lires  and  downward,  there  ought  no  regard  be  sooner 
had,  than  to  God's  glory,  by  the  honour  and  instruction  of  my  country. 

"For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the 
second  rank  among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution  which  Ariosto 
followed  against  the  persuasions  of  Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could  unite 
to  the  adorning  of  my  natire  tongue ;  not  to  make  rerbal  curiosities  the  end  (that  were 
ft  toilsome  ranity),  but  to  be  an  interpreter  and  relator  of  the  best  and  sagest  things, 
among  mine  own  citisens  throughout  this  island  in  the  mother  dialect:  that  what  the 
greatest  and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of  old, 
did  for  their  eountry^  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this  orer  and  abore,  of  being  a  Chris- 
tian, might  do  for  mine ;  not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  X  could 
attain  to  that;  but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world;  whose  fortune  hath 
hitherto  been,  that,  if  the  Athenians,  as  some  say,  made  their  small  deeds  great  and 
renowned  by  their  eloqnent  writers,  England  hath  had  her  noble  achieremonts  made 
email  by  the  unskilful  handling  of  monks  and  mechanics. 

"  Time  serres  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too  profuse  to  gire  any  certain 
account  of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  hatii  liberty 
to  propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting;  whether  that 
epic  form  whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil  and  Tasso, 
are  a  diflhse,  and  the  book  of  Job  a  brief  model ; — or  whether  the  rules  of  AristoUe 
herein  are  strictiy  to  be  kept^  or  natnre  to  bo  followed,  which  in  them  that  show  art, 
and  use  Judgment,  is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art :  or,  lastiy,  what  king, 
or  knight,  before  the  Conquest^  might  be  chosen  in  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a 
Christian  hero. 

"And,  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether  he  would  command 
him  to  write  of  Godflrejr's  expedition  against  the  infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the 
Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against  the  Lombards ;  if  to  the  instinct  of  nature  and  embold- 
ening of  art  aught  may  be  trusted,  aad  there  bo  nothing  adrerse  in  our  climate  or  the 
&te  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be  no  rashness,  fVom  an  e<;^  C'ligence  and  inclination,  to 
present  the  like  off'er  in  our  own  ancient  stories;  or  whether  those  .'raniAtic  compositions, 
wherein  Bophodea  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found  more  doctriiMl  and  exemplary 
to  a  nation. 
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"The  Seriptnre  also  affords  na  a  diTine  pastoral  drama  in  the  'Song  of  Solomon, 
9onaisting  of  two  persons,  and  a  double  chorus,  as  Origen  rightly  judges :  and  the 
'Apocalypse'  of  St  John  is  the  miyestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting 
np  and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs 
and  harping  symphonies ;  and  this,  my  opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Parous,  com- 
menting that  book,  is  suflBcient  to  confirm. 

"Or,  if  occasion  shall  lead  to  imitate  those  magniiio  odes  and  hymns,  wherein 
Pindanis  and  Callimachus  are,  in  most  things,  worthy,  some  others  in  their  frame 
jndieiom,  in  their  matter  most  and  end  faulty. 

"But  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  beyond  all  these,  not  ia 
their  dirine  argumentB  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily 
made  appear  over  all  kinds  of  lyric  poesy  to  be  incomparable. 

"  These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely 
bestowed,  but  yet  to  some,  though  most  abused,  in  every  nation;  and  are  of  power, 
beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue 
and  public  civility  j  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  affections  in 
right  tune;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  t^ne  and  equipage  of  God's 
almightiness,  and  what  he  works,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  provi- 
dence in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and 
triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith  against  the  enemies 
of  Christ;  to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and 
God's  true  worship. 

"Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime;  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave; 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that  which  is  caUed  fortune 
from  without,  or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within;  all 
these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out  and  describe :  tracking 
over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  through  all  the  instances  of  example,  with 
sach  delight  to  those  especially  of  soft  and  delicious  temper,  who  wiQ  not  so  much  as 
look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her  elegantly  dressed;  that^  whereas  the  paths 
of  honesty  and  good  life  i^ipear  now  rugged  and  difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  easy 
and  pleasant,  they  will  then  appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant  ihan^  they 
were  nigged  and  difficult  indeed. 

"And  what  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth  and  gentiy,  may  be  soon  gnessed  by 
what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane,  which  they  suck  in  daily  from  the  writings 
and  interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who  having  scarce  ever  heard  of 
that  which  is  the  main  consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of  such  persons  as  they 
ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and  decent  to  each  one ;  do  for  the  most  part  lay 
up  vieions  principles  in  sweet  pills  to  be  swallowed  down,  and  make  the  taste  of  vir- 
tuous documents  harsh  and  sour. 

"But,  because  the  spirit  of  man  eannot  demean  itself  lively  in  this  body  withooi 
some  recreating  intermission  of  labour  and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for  the  common- 
wealth, if  our  magistrates,  as  in  those  famous  governments  of  old,  would  take  into  their 
case,  not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious  law  cases  and  brawls,  but  the  niaxiaging 
of  our  public  sports  and  festival  pastimes ;  that  they  might  be,  not  such  as  were  author- 
ised a  while  since,  the  provocations  of  drunkenness  and  lust,  but  such  as  may  inure 
and  harden  our  bodies  by  martial  exneises  to  all  warlike  skill  and  performance ;  and 
may  dvilis^  adorn,  and  make  discreet  our  minds  by  the  learned  and  affable  meeting 
of  frequent  academies,  and  the  procurement  of  wise  and  artful  recitations,  sweetened 
with  eloquent  and  gmeefnl  intieonents  to  the  love  and  praetiee  of  justice,  temperance, 
and  fortitade,  Instrecting  and  bettering  the  nation  at  all  opportunities,  that  the  call  of 
wisdom  and  virtue  may  be  heard  everywhere^,  as  Solomon  saith,  'she  crieth  without; 
she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets,  on  the  top  of  high  places,  in  the  chief  caneoane, 
and  in  the  openings  of  the  gates.' 

"Whether  this  may  not  be,  not  only  in  pulfnts,  but  after  another  persuasive  method 
at  set  and  solemn  panegyrics,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other  place  or  way  may  win 
most  upon  the  people,  to  receive  at  once  both  recreation  and  instruction,  let  them  ia 
authority  c<»sulL 

"The  thing  whieh  I  had  to  say,  and  those  intentions  which  have  lived  within  my 


ever  imea  I  eonld  coneeiTO  mjMlf  uiTtiklBg  worth  to  my  oonntrf,  I  roturn  to  cnre 
exeiiBe  that  urgent  reason  hath  phieked  from  me,  hy  an  abortire  and  foredatfcd  du« 
eorery;  and  the  aoeompliahment  of  theie  Ilea  no4  but  in  a  power  above  man'e  to 
promiie;  bat  that  none  hath  by  more  itadiona  waye  endeavoured,  and  with  more 
unwearied  fpirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  myself,  as  far  as  life  and 
firee  leisure  will  extend;  and  that  the  land  had  once  enfranehiked  herself  from  this 
impertinent  yoke  of  prelates,  under  whose  iniittisitorions  and  ^yzaanSeal  dunoery,  no 
free  and  splendid  wit  can  flourish. 

''Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  my  kaowing  reader,  that  for  some 
few  years  yet  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now 
indebted;  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of 
wine/ like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the 
trencher  Airy  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  nor  to  be  obtained  from  the  invocation  of  damo 
Memory  and  her  syren  daughters ;  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who 
can  enrich  with  aU  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with  th# 
hallowed  Are  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases. 

*^  To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observation,  insight 
into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  aflkirs ;  till  which  in  some  measure  be  compassed, 
at  my  own  peril  and  cost^  I  reftise  not  to  sustain  this  expectation  from  as  many  as  aro 
not  loth  to  haiard  so  much  credulity  upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them. 

"  Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  disclosed  thus  much  beforehand,  but  that  I 
trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  interrupt  the 
pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  witii 
cheerful  and  confldent  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  n<4see  and  hoarse  dia- 
putes,  put  from  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of 
delightfril  studies,  to  come  into  the  dim  reflection  of  hollow  antiquities  sold  by  the 
seeming  bulk,  and  there  be  fain  to  dub  quotations  with  men  whose  learning  and  belief 
lies  in  marginal  stuflfaigs,  who,  when  they  have,  like  good  sumpters,  laid  ye  down  their 
horse-loads  of  citations  and  ikthers  at  your  door,  with  a  rhapsody  of  who  and  who 
were  bishops  here  or  there,  ye  may  take  off  their  pack-saddles,  their  day's  work  Is 
done,  and  episcopacy,  as  they  think,  stoutly  vindicated.  Let  any  gentle  apprehension, 
that  can  distinguish  learned  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery,  imagine  what  pleasure  or 
profoundness  can  be  in  this,  or  what  honour  to  deal  against  such  adversaries. 

"  But  were  it  the  meanest  under-serviee,  if  God  by  his  secretary  conscience  enjoin  i^ 
it  were  sad  for  me  if  I  should  draw  back ;  for  me  especially  now  when  all  men  offbr 
their  aid  to  help,  ease,  and  lighten  the  diflieult  labours  of  the  church,  to  whose  service, 
by  the  intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends,  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in  my  own 
resolutions;  till  coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had 
invaded  the  church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an 
oath  withal,  which,  unless  he  took  with  a  consdence  that  would  retch,  he  must  either 
strdght  pexjure  himself  or  split  his  &ith ;  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence 
before  the  learned  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswearing. 

"However  thus  ehureh-outed  by  the  prelates,  hence  may  appear  the  right  I  have  to 
meddle  in  these  matters,  as  before  the  neoessity  and  constraint  appeartd." 


CHAPTBR  Z. 

OF  miltor's  xABxiiaa. 

Hn.Tov  was  now  thir^fonr  years  old,  when  he  seems  to  have  taken  upon  himself 
suddenly  the  resolution  to  iwrry :  his  choice  fell  on  Kaiy,  daughter  of  Rldiard  Powell, 
Esq.,  of  Forest  Hill,  near  Shotover,  in  Oxfordshire,  an  active  royalist,  who  lived  gayty 
and  expensively.  The  match  was  ill-suited,  and  did  not  turn  out  happily.  He  was 
caught  by  the  lady's  beauty,  but  found  neither  her  mind  nor  her  disposition  accordant: 
she  was  soon  tired  of  his  stndious  habits  and  quiet  unvisited  house,  after  the  company 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  at  her  fisther's  mansion.  In  a  few  weeks  she 
requested  permission  to  revisit  her  father,  where  she  stayed,  in  defiance  of  his  remon- 
•tranoe,  the  whole  summer :  she  would  not  even  answer  his  letters.    This  so  provoked  himi 
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'  CfaiittaeTCMlTedl»fiTweek«r;ndtoj«litykurcMlatioa,iKibaiked,iBie44»1ui«I^ 
'  triMaadI>iMiiiliMoriHTW«6,rMtoradtoUiegoodofbothMZ6ft.*    «fi«d«c]arM,* 
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ol^i«et  to  b«  to  prttre,  itst,  thml  other  nmom  of  diToreo  booidM  adultaiyy 
ynn,hy  tbo  law  of  Mo0e%  •aA  «ro  jet  to  be,  eUovod  by  the  ChristiM  BAgistnto,  •■  » 
pieeoof  Jnitieo»  —d  iSbai  the  wordto  of  Chikt  wro  not  hteby  oonteeitod ;  ae«t»  tbt  to  pto« 
hiblk  aboofaitdy  M17  diToreo  whaterer,  except  tlioee  whioh  Moees  excepted,  is  ogainst  tbe 
leeeoft  of  law.  The  giaad  podtioo  is  this : — that  iadiqMeitioa,  aaitaess,  or  contraries 
oT  auady  arising  from  a  cause  in  aatare,  nnehaageahlc^  hindering,  and  ever  lik^  to 
r,  the  ma&n  benetts  of  eei^agal  society,  which  are  sefaMO  and  peaee»  is  a  greater 
of  £Toree  than  adnltety,  provided  there  be  a  mntoal  consent  for  separattoQ." 

He  next  published  the  *' Tctradiordon,  or  Bzpoeition  of  Ihe  Arar  chief  places  in 
Snrfptare  which  treat  of  KoUities  in  Marriage.*  Thirdly,  "The  Jndgment  of  the 
fMnows  Martin  Bncer,  hrnddng  DiToree.*  Fourthly,  "  Colasterion,"  a  reply  to  a  name- 
less  answer  to  his  int  work. 

These  tmets  raised  a  great  elasMor  against  tiie  snthor.  It  seeBss  to  bbc  probable, 
thai  the  lady  nairied  Milton  against  her  will,  at  the  instigation  of  her  parents.  Todd 
has  diaeoTered  docoments,  which  shew  that  an  acq[iiaintance  bad  sabsisted  between 
PoweU  hnd  Mihmi'k  &ther,  a  natire  of  Oxfordshire,  and  that  Powell  had  borrowed 
BMMey  of  hiniy  which  was  not  paid  at  the  forMcr's  death.  Powell  was  a  distressed  and 
rained  man,  expensiTe  and  reckless :  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  saay  hare  sacri- 
ficed Us  danghter,  who  soon  was  willing  to  escape  from  one  not  suited  to  her  habits  of  lifo. 

This  eoi^jectare  is  in  concarrence  with  some  ingenious  sormises  of  Mitford,  founded 
on  certain  passafces  which  he  has  extracted  from  Milton's  tracts.  Mrs.  Milton  seems  to 
have  been  a  dull,  nninteUeetnal,  insensato  woniaa»  though  possessed  of  ontward 
personal  beaaty. 

She  was  ahtfmed  at  last^  when  she  fennd  Milton  in  earnest  to  take  another  wifo,  and 
eoBtrired  an  interview,  at  which  she  begged  his  pardon,  and  was  restored  to  her  home, 
when  she  died  in  a  few  years :  bat  I  doubt,  from  oertain  pasmges  in  Milton's  poetry, 
if  he  did  not  think  thai  he  had  yielded  to  her  tears  with  too  much  soflnees. 

The  whole  of  the  doeoments  relatiTe  to  Milton's  daim  on  Powell's  property,  which 
are  set  forth  at  length  by  Todd,  who  reooTered  them  from  the  pnbUo  arduTcs,  are  rery 
earioos.  It  appean  that  it  was  as  eariy  as  1627,  when  Milton  was  a  stadent  at  Cam* 
bridge,  that  his  fother  sdvaaeed  5001.  to  Powell  on  mortgnge,  to  his  sen's  ase.  I  trise 
ftis  to  haTc  been  a  settlement  made  as  a  proTision  for  the  poet. 

When  Powell  died,  loaded  with  debt,  in  Jan.  1040-7,  Milton  took  possession  of  fhe 
mortgaged  property,  and  the  widow  with  eight  ehildren,  was  left  penniless :  she  claimed 
her  thirds  for  dower,  bat  eoold  not  obtain  tbem«  * 

Upon  Mn.  Powell's  petition,  19th  April,  1051,  the  following  notes  an  made  ^— 

<' By  the  law  Mrs.  Powell  might  reeorer  her  thirds,  withoat  donbt:  bat  she  is  so 
extremely  poor,  she  hath  not  wherewithal  to  proseeato;  and  besides,  Mr.  Ifilton  is  a 
hsnh  and  eholerie  man,  and  married  Mr.  PowelTs  danghter,  who  woald  be  undone  if 
any  sudi  course  wen  taken  against  him  by  Mrs.  PoweU ;  he  having  turned  away  his 
wife  heretofora  for  a  long  spaee^  upon  some  other  oocarion." 

The  date  of  the  death  of  tUs  first  wife  of  Milton  is  said  to  have  been  lOOS.  His 
fether  died  in  1047,  in  tiie  poef  s  bouse,  who  had  also  receiTod  under  his  hoe]ntable 
roof  the  ruined  fondly  of  PoweQ,  tffl  their  fother  died;  bnthe  seems  to  hare  been  upon 
no  terms  with  the  widow. 

t 

CHAPTER  XL 

m  TAnOVS  WTERAMT  OOCOPATIOm. 

bi  1045  the  eolleciion  of  Milton's  early  poems  was  published  by  Hnmphny  Mosely, 
dkt  fiwhionable  publisher  of  poetry  of  that  age. 

In  1041  came  out  ''Anlmadrersions  upon  the  Remonstrants'  Defence  against 
8  mcctymnnus." 

Xext  year,  ''An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,'*  in  reply  to  Bishop  Hall's  or  his  son's 
'Modest  Conftitation  against  a  scandalous  and  seditious  LibeL"  This  is  Milton's  last 
work  on  the  puritan  side  of  the  controrersy. 
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In  1644  he  published  hia  "  Tractate  of  Edncation :  to  Master  Bamixel  Hartlib." 

The  month  of  NoTember  of  this  year  produced  the  ''  Areopagitioa :  a  Speech  for  th* 
liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.  To  the  Parliament  of  England."  Mitford  pronoanoef 
this  to  be  the  finest  production  in  prose  from  Milton's  pen.  **  For  vigour  and  eloquence 
of  style,  unconquerable  force  of  argument^  majesty  and  richneaa  of  language,  it  is  nol 
to  be  surpassed." 

In  1648-9  he  published  "The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistratet:  proving  that  it  it 
lawful,  and  hath  been  held  so  through  all  ages,  for  any,  who  have  the  power,  to  call  to 
account  a  tyrant  or  wicked  king,  and  afLer  due  conviction,  to  depose  and  pat  him  to 
death,  if  the  ordinary  magistrate  have  neglected  or  denied  to  do  it;  and  that  they,  who 
of  late  so  much  blame  deposing,  are  the  men  that  did  it  themselves." 

This  tract  was  a  defence  of  the  execution  of  King  Charles,  against  the  objections  of 
the  Presbyterians. 

The  very  title  of  this  treatise  is  surely  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable,  and  does 
not  in  these  days  require  any  refutation.  To  say  the  truth,  this  is  a  part  of  Milton's 
character  which  puzzles  me — ^and  no  other.  This  bloodthirstinesa  does  not  agree  with 
his  sanctity,  and  other  mental  and  moral  qualities.  I  will  not  say  that  kings  may  not 
be  deposed :  but  Charles  L  ought  not  to  have  been  deposed,  much  less  put  to  death. 
In  the  poet,  however,  posterity  has  forgotten  the  regicide. 

In  1648-9  came  out  his  "  Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace  between  James  Earl 
of  Ormond  for  King  Charles  the  First  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Irish  Rebels  and 
Papists  on  the  other  hand :  and  on  a  letter  sent  by  Ormond  to  Colonel  Jones,  Oovemor 
of  Dublin :  and  a  Representation  of  the  Scots  Presbytery  at  Belfast  in  Ireland,"  Ac 

"Such,"  says  Milton,  "were  the  fruits  of  my  private  studies,  which  I  gratuitously 
presented  to  the  church  and  to  the  state,  and  for  which  I  was  recompensed  by  nothing 
but  impunity,  though  the  actions  themselves  procured  me  peaee  of  conscience  and  the 
approbation  of  the  good :  while  I  exercised  that  freedom  of  disoussion,  which  I  loved. 
Others,  without  labour  or  desert»  got  the  possession  of  honours  and  emoluments ;  but 
no  one  ever  knew  me,  either  soliciting  anything  myself,  or  through  the  medium  of  my 
friends;  ever  beheld  me  in  a  supplicating  posture  at  the  doors  of  the  senate  or  the 
levees  of  the  great  I  usually  kept  myself  secluded  at  home,  where  my  own  property^ 
part  of  which  had  been  withheld  during  the  civil  commotions,  and  part  of  which  had  been 
absorbed  in  the  oppressive  contributions  which  I  had  to  sustun,  afforded  me  a  scanty 
subsistence.  When  I  was  released  from  these  engagements,  and  thought  that  I  woi 
about  to  eigoy  an  interval  of  uninterrupted  ease,  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  a  history  of 
my  country,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  period." 

In  1649,  Milton  says,  "  I  had  already  finished  four  books  of  the  history,  when  after 
the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  I  was  surprieed 
by  an  invitation  from  the  council  of  state,  who  desited  my  services  in  the  office  of 
foreign  affairs.  A  book  appeared  soon  after,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  king,  and  oon« 
tained  the  most  insidious  charges  against  the  Parliament  I  was  ordered  to  answer  i^ 
and  opposed  the  Iconoclast  to  the  Icon." 

The  title  is  "  EIKONOKaAzTHi:  :  in  answer  to  a  book  entitled  EIKaN 
RA£l  AiKH,  the  portraiture  of  his  mi^esty  in  his  solitudes  and  sufferings." 

A  question  has  been  raised,  and  fiercely  battled  of  late,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
"  Icon  Basilike."  The  circumstantial  evidence  seemi  strong  that  it  was  composed  by 
Bishop  Gauden.* 

Besides  that  every  reader  must  be  curious  about  this  exordium,  it  would  be  doing 
great  iqjnstice  to  Milton's  prose  works  to  omit  the  following  extract  from  the  pre&oe 
to  this  extraordinary  production : 

"  To  descant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  person  fallen  from  so  high  a  dignity,  who  hath 
also  paid  his  final  debt  both  to  nature  and  his  faults,  is  neither  of  itself  a  thing  com« 
mendable,  nor  the  intention  of  this  discourse.  Neither  was  it  fond  ambition,  nor  the 
ranity  to  get  a  name,  present  or  with  posterity,  by  writing  against  a  king.  I  never 
was  so  thirsty  after  fame,  nor  so  destitute  of  other  hopes  and  means,  better  and  more 
certain  to  attain  it:  for  kings  have  gained  glorious  tiUes  from  their  favourers  by 
writing  against  private  men,  as  Henry  YIIL  did  against  Luther;  but  no  man  ever 

*  See  Todd's  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1835. 
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gained  mneh  honour  by  writing  ftgainst  •  king,  as  not  nsually  meeting  with  that  force 
<rf  aigument  in  suoh  eonrtly  antagoniste,  which  to  conrinoe  might  add  to  hia  reputa- 
tion. Kings  most  commonly,  thoagh  strong  in  legions,  are  but  weak  in  arguipents ;  as 
they  who  ever  hare  aeeuatomed  from  the  cradle  to  use  their  will  only  as  their  right 
hand,  their  reason  always  as  their  left.  Whence  unexpectedly  constrained  to  that  lund 
of  combat,  they  prove  but  weak  and  puny  adversaries;  nevertheless,  for  their  sakes, 
who  through  custom,  simplicity,  or  want  of  better  teaching,  have  no  more  seriously 
considered  kings,  than  in  the  gaudy  name  of  majesty,  and  admire  them  and  their 
doings  as  if  they  breathed  not  the  same  breath  with  other  mortal  men,  I  shall  make  no 
temple  to  take  up  (for  it  seems  to  be  the  challenge  both  of  him  and  all  his  party)  to 
take  up  this  gauntlet  though  a  king's,  in  the  behalf  of  liberty  and  the  commonwealth* 
''First,  then,  that  some  men  (whether  this  were  by  him  intended,  or  by  his  friends) 
have  by  policy  accomplished  after  death  that  revenge  upon  their  enemies,  which  in  life 
(hey  were  not  able,  hath  been  oft  related :  and  among  other  examples  we  find,  that  the 
last  will  of  Cssar  being  read  to  Vie  people,  and  what  bounteous  legacies  he  hath 
bequeathed  them,  wrought  more  on  that  vulgar  audience  to  the  avenging  of  his  death, 
th«i  all  the  art  he  could  ever  use  to  win  their  favour  in  his  lifetime.  And  how  ihuch 
their  intent^  who  published  these  overlate  apologies  and  meditations  of  the  dead  king, 
drives  to  the  same  end  of  stirring  up  the  people  to  bring  him  that  honour,  that  affec- 
tion, and  by  consequence  that  revenge,  to  his  dead  corpse,  which  he  himself  living 
oould  never  gain  to  his  person,  it  appears  both  by  the  conceited  portraiture  before  his 
book,  drawn  out  to  the  full  measure  of  a  masking  scene,  and  set  there  to  catch  fools 
and  silly  gaxers ;  and  by  those  Latin  words  after  the  end, '  Vota  dabunt  qusB  bella 
Begarunt;*  intimating,  that  what  he  could  not  compass  by  war,  he  should  achieve  by 
his  meditations :  for  in  words  which  admit  of  various  sense,  the  liberty  is  ours,  to 
ehoose  that  interpretation,  which  may  best  mind  us  of  what  our  restless  enemies 
endeavour  and  what  we  are  timely  to  prevent  And  here  may  be  well  observed  the 
loose  and  negligent  curiosity  of  those,  who  took  upon  them  to  adorn  the  setting  out  of 
this  book ;  for  though  the  picture  set  in  front  would  martyr  him  and  saint  him  to  befool 
the  people,  yet  the  Latin  motto  ia  the  end,  which  they  understand  not,  leaves  him,  as 
it  were,  a  political  contriver  to  bring  about  that  interest,  by  fkir  and  plausible  words, 
which  the  force  of  arms  denied  him.  But  quaint  emblems  and  devices,  begged  fVom 
the  whole  pageantry  of  some  twelfth  nighf  s  entertainment  at  Whitehall,  will  do  but  ill 
to  make  a  saint  or  martyr :  and  if  the  people  resolve  to  take  him  sainted  at  the  rate  of 
inch  a  canonising,  I  shall  suspect  their  calen4ar  more  than  the  (Gregorian.  In  one 
thing  I  must  commend  his  openness,  who  gave  the  title  to  this  book,  E/cur  BaviXiidf, 
that  is  to  say  the  King's  Image ;  and  by  the  shrine  he  dresses  out  for  him,  certainly 
would  have  the  people  come  and  worship  him.  For  which  reason  this  answer  also  is 
mtitled  loonoclastes,  the  famous  surname  of  many  Greek  emperors,  who  in  their  seal 
to  the  comntend  of  God,  after  long  tradition  of  idolatry  in  the  church,  took  courage, 
and  broke  all  superstitious  images  to  pieces.  But  the  people,  exorbitant  and  excessive 
in  all  their  motions,  are  prone  ofttimes  not  to  a  religious  only,  but  to  a  civil  kind  of  idoU^ 
tiy,  in  idolising  their  Kings:  though  never  more  mistaken  in  the  object  of  their 
worship;  heretofore  being  wont  to  repute  for  saints  those  faithful  and  courageous 
barons,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  field,  making  glorious  war  against  tyrants  for  the 
common  liberty ;  as  Simon  de  Montford,  Earl  of  Leicester,  against  Henry  III. ;  Thomas 
Flantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  against  Edward  IL  But  now  with  a  besotted  and 
degenerate  baseness  of  spirit^  except  some  few  who  yet  retain  in  them  the  old  English 
fortitnde  and  love  of  freedom,  and  have  testified  it  by  their  matchless  deeds,  the  rest^ 
imbastardised  from  the  ancient  nobleness  of  their  ancestors,  are  ready  to  fall  flat  and 
give  adoration  to  the  image  and  memory  of  this  man,  who  hath  offered  at  more  cunning 
fetches  to  undermine  our  liberties,  and  put  tyranny  into  an  art,  than  any  British  king 
before  him :  which  low  dojeotion  and  debasement  of  mind  in  the  people,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  cuinot  willingly  ascribe  to  the  natural  disposition  of  an  Englishman,  but  rather 
to  two  other  causes ;  first,  to  the  prelates  and  their  fellow-teachers,  though  of  another 
name  and  sect,*  whose  pulpit-stuff,  both  first  and  last,  hath  been  the  doctrine  and  per- 
p«tiaal  infusion  of  servility  and  wretchedness  to  all  their  hearers,  and  whose  lives  «ht 

*  The  Presbyterians. 
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type  of  worMlinefls  aod  hypoorisy,  witboot  the  letit  trae  pftUem  of  yirtue,  rig]iteoai»- 
ntu,  or  8df-4eoial  in  their  whole  praetioe.  I  attribute  it  next  to  the  flMtious  incIinatioKi 
of  most  men  divided  from  the  publie  by  severAl  ends  and  hamonrs  of  their  own.  At 
ftnt  no  man  less  beloTed,  no  man  more  generally  condemned,  than  was  the  King; 
from  the  time  that  it  became  hli  custom  to  breaJL  parliaments  at  home,  and  either 
wilftilly  or  weakly  to  betray  protestants  abroad  to  the  beginning  of  these  combastions. 
AU  men  inveighed  against  him ;  all  men,  except  conrt-Tassals,  opposed  him  and  his 
tyrannical  proceedings ;  the  cry  was  nniversal ;  and  this  fall  parliament  was  at  first 
unanimous  in  their  dislike  and  protestation  against  bis  evil  goveftiment :  but  when 
ttiey  who  sought  themselves  and  not  the  public,  began  to  donbt»  that  all  of  them  oould 
not  by  one  and  the  same  way  attain  to  their  ambitions  purposes,  then  was  the  King,  or 
his  name  at  least,  as  a  fit  property  first  made  use  of,  his  doings  made  tiie  beet  of,  and 
by  degrees  justified ;  which  begot  him  such  a  party,  as,  after  many  wiles  and  stmg- 
glings  with  his  inward  fears,  emboldened  him  at  length  to  set  up  his  standard  against 
the  parliament:  when  as  before  that  time,  all  his  adherents,  consisting  most  of  dissolute 
swordsmen  and  snburb-roysters,  hardly  amounted  to  the  making  up  of  one  ragged 
regiment  strong  enough  to  assault  the  unarmed  house  of  commons.  After  which 
attempt,  seconded  by  a  tedious  and  bloody  war  on  his  subjects,  wherein  he  hath  so  fat 
exceeded  those  his  arblUury  violences  in  time  of  peace,  they  who  before  hated  him  for 
his  high  misgovemment^  nay,  fought  against  him  with  displayed  banners  in  the  field, 
now  applaud  him  and  extol  him  for  the  wisest  and  most  religious  Prince  that  lived. 
By  BO  strange  a  method  amongst  the  mad  multitude  is  a  sudden  reputation  won,  of 
wisdom  by  wilfulness  and  subtile  shifts,  of  goodness  by  multiplying  evil,  of  piety  by 
endeavouring  to  root  out  true  religion. 

'*  But  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  of  his  adherents  never  loved  him,  never  honoured 
either  him  or  his  cause,  but  as  they  took  him  to  set  a  fkce  upon  their  own  malignant 
designs ;  nor  bemoan  his  loss  at  all,  but  the  lose  of  their  own  aspiring  hopes :  like  thoa« 
captive  women,  whom  the  poet  notes  in  his  Iliad,  to  have  bewailed  the  death  of  Patrc<- 
das  in  outward  show,  but  indeed  their  own  condition : — 

1  do  not  by  this  insertion  mean  that  my  consent  should  be  implied  to  Milton's  prin* 
eiples  and  arguments  in  this  extraordinary  production,  but  to  exhibit  it  as  a  proof  of  a 
gigantic  mind.  The  style  is  hard  and  Latinized ;  but  after  a  few  pages,  when  the  ear 
is  familiarized  to  it,  it  strikes  by  its  extraordinary  foroe,  precision,  and  originality ;  by 
t^e  copiousness  •of  its  learning,  and  the  unexpected  subtlety  of  its  arguments. 

Milton  now  entered  into  the  famous  eontroversy  with  Salmasius.  By  the  order  of 
the  state  he  wrote  "Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano  contra  Claudii  Anonymi,  alias 
Salmasii  Befensionem  Regiam,"  1651,  afterwards  translated  into  Knglish  by  Washing- 
ton. Salmasius  (Claude  de  Baumaise)  had  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the  age.  In  some  respects  this  dispute  was  disgraced  by  the  grossest  personalities 
on  both  sides:  many  think  that  Milton  destroyed  Salmaslns's  title  to  classicality : 
Mitford's  opinion  is  otherwise;  and  he  has  discussed  the  question  with  much  erudition, 
research,  and  taste. 

This  book  raised  the  reputation  of  Milton  upon  the  Continent.  He  says,*  "  I  am 
about  to  discourse  of  matters,  neither  inconsiderable  nor  common ;  but  how  a  most 
potent  king,  after  he  had  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  given  a  shock  to 
its  religion,  and  begun  to  rule  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  was  at  last  subdued  in  the 
field  by  his  own  subjects,  who  had  undergone  a  long  slavery  under  him ;  how  after- 
wards  he  was  cast  into  prison;  and  when  he  gave  no  ground,  either  by  words  or 
actions,  to  hope  better  things  of  him,  he  was  finally  by  the  supreme  oouncU  of  the  king- 
dom  condemned  to  die,  and  beheaded  before  the  very  gates  of  the  royal  palace.  I  shall 
likewise  relate  (which  wiU  much  conduce  to  the  easing  men's  minds  of  a  great  super- 
stition) by  what  right,  especially  according  to  our  law,  this  judgment  was  given,  and  all 
these  matters  transacted ;  and  shall  easily  defend  my  valiant  and  worthy  countrymen 
(who  have  extremely  well  deserved  of  all  subjects  and  nations  in  the  world)  firom  the 
m»st  wicked  calumnies  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  railers,  and  especially  Arom  the 

*  Vrom  tin  tranalation  bt  Washuigtoa. 
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mptoMUkw  of  ttdf  viost  TAin  rati  empty  aophistor,  who  lets  up  fbr  a  eapUin  and  ring- 
leader to  ill  the  reet    For  what  Idng's  m^eatj  sitting  npon  an  exalted  throne,  erer 
ihone  to  hrigfatlyi  aa  that  of  the  people  of  England  then  did,  when  shaking  off  that  old 
■npentitioB,  which  had  prerailed  a  long  timei  they  gaye  Judgment  upon  the  king  him- 
self or  father  vpon  an  enemy  who  had  been  their  king,  eaught  as  It  were  in  a  net  by 
his  own  laws  (who  alone  of  all  mortals  <^aUenged  to  himself  impunity  by  a  divine 
ilglit),  and  senipled  not  to  Initiot  the  same  punishment  upon  him,  being  guilty,  which 
ha  would  hanre  Inflieted  upon  any  other  f    But  why  do  I  mention  these  things  as  per- 
formed by  the  people,  whieh  almost  open  their  Toiee  themsoWes,  and  testify  the  presence 
9i  Qod  tiftraughont?  who,  as  often  as  it  seeuis  good  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  uses  to 
throw  down  proud  and  unruly  kings,  exalting  themselves  abore&e  condition  of  human 
nature,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  them  and  all  their  family.    By  his  manifest  impulse 
being  set  on  work  to  reoover  our  almost  lost  Uberty,  following  him  as  our  guide,  and 
adoring  tiie  impresses  of  his  diTine  power  manifested  upon  all  oecasions,  we  went  on  in 
no  obseure,  but  an  illustrious  passage,  pointed  out  and  made  plaio  to  us  by  6od  himself. 
Whieh  tilings,  if  I  should  so  much  as  hope  by  any  diligence  or  ability  of  mine,  such 
as  It  ifli,  to  discoorse  of  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  to  commit  them  so  to  writing,  as  that  per- 
haps all  nations  and  all  ages  may  read  them,  it  would  be  a  very  rain  thing  in  me :  for 
what  style  can  bo  august  and  magnificent  enough,  what  man  has  parts  sufficient  to 
undertake  so  great  a  task  T    Since  we  find  by  experience,  that  in  so  many  ages  as  are 
gone  orer  the  worid,  there  has  been  but  here  and  there  a  man  found,  who  hss  been 
able  worthily  to  recount  the  actions  of  great  heroes  and  potent  states ;  can  any  man 
hare  so  good  an  opinion  of  his  own  talents,  as  to  think  himself  capable  to  reach  these 
glorious  and  wonderful  works  of  Almighty  Ctod,  by  any  language,  by  any  style  of  his  ? 
Whidi  enterprise,  though  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  our  commonwealth  hare 
pcorailed  upon  me  by  Uieir  authority  to  undertake,  and  would  have  it  be  my  business 
to  Tindioate  with  my  pen  against  envy  and  calumny  (which  are  proof  against  arms) 
those  glorious  performances  of  theirs  (whose  opinion  of  me  I  take  as  a  Tery  great 
honour,  that  they  should  pitch  upon  me  before  others  to  be  serviceable  in  this  kind  of 
those  most  valiant  deliyerers  of  my  native  country ;  and  true  it  is,  that  from  my  very 
youth  I  have  been  bent  extremely  upon  such  sort  of  studies,  as  inclined  me,  if  not  to 
do  great  things  myself,  at  least  to  celebrate  those  that  did),  yet  as  having  no  confi- 
dence in  any  such  advantages,  I  have  recourse  to  the  divine  assistance ;  and  invoke 
the  great  and  holy  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts,  that  I  may  as  substantially,  and  as 
truly,  discourse  and  refute  the  sauciness  and  lies  of  this  foreign  declamator,  as  our 
noble  generals  piously  and  successfully  by  force  of  arms  broke  the  King's  pride  and  his 
unruly  domineering,  and  afterwards  put  an  end  to  both  by  inflicting  a  memorable 
punishment  upon  himself,  and  as  thoroughly  as  k  single  person  did  with  ease,  but  of 
late  confate  and  confound  the  king  himself,  rising  as  it  were  from  the  grave,  and 
recommending  himself  to  the  people  in  a  book  published  after  his  death,  with  new 
artifices  and  allurements  of  words  and  expressions.    Which  antagonist  of  mine,  though 
he  be  a  foreigner,  and  though  he  deny  it  a  thousand  times  over,  but  a  poor  grammarian ; 
yet  not  contented  with  a  salary  due  to  him  in  that  capacity,  chose  to  turn  a  pragmatical 
coxeomb,  and  not  only  to  intrude  in  state  afUrs,  but  into  the  afiCturs  of  a  foreign  state ; 
though  he  brings  along  with  him  neither  modesty,  nor  understanding,  nor  any  other 
qualification  requisite  In  so  great  an  arbitrator,  but  sauciness,  and  a  little  grammar 
only.    Indeed,  if  he  had  published  here,  and  in  English,  the  same  things  as  he  has 
now  wrote  in  Latin,  such  as  it  is,  I  think  no  man  would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
retnn  an  answer  to  tiiem,  but  would  partly  despise  them  as  common,  and  exploded  over 
and  over  already ;  iwd  partly  abhor  ^em  as  sordid  and  tyrannical  maxims,  not  to  be 
endured  even  by  the  most  abject  of  slaves :  nay,  men  that  have  sided  with  Uie  King, 
would  have  had  these  thoughts  of  his  book.    But  since  he  has  swoln  it  to  a  consider- 
able bulk,  and  dispersed  it  amongst  foreigners,  who  are  altogether  ignorant  of  our 
affidrs  and  constitution,  it  is  fit  that  they  who  mistake  them  should  be  better  informed ; 
and  that  he  who  is  so  veiy  forward  C6  speak  ill  of  others,  should  be  treated  in 
his  own  kind.    If  it  be  asked,  why  we  did  not  then  attack  him  sooner,  why  we  suf- 
fered him  to  trinmph  so  long,  and  pride  himself  in  our  silence  ?  for  others  I  am  not 
to  answer ;  for  myself  I  ean  boldly  say,  that  I  had  neither  words  nor  arguments  long  to 
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seek  for  the  defence  of  so  good  a  oanse,  if  I  bad  enjoyed  snefa  a  meaflvre  of  healtii  M 
woald  hare  endured  the  fatigue  of  writing :  and  being  bat  weak  in  bo<ty,  I  am  foMsod 
to  write  by  piecemeal,  and  break  off  almost  every  hour,  thongh  the  subject  be  sndi  an 
requires  an  nnintermitted  study  and  intenseness  of  mind.  But  though  this  bodily 
indisposition  may  be  a  hindrance  to  me  in  setting  forth  the  just  praises  of  my  moat 
worthy  countrymen,  who  have  been  the  saTionra  of  th«ir  native  couniiyy  and  whose 
exploits,  worthy  of  immortality,  are  already  famous  all  the  world  over ;  yet  I  hope  it 
will  be  no  difficult  matter  for  me  to  defend  them  from  the  insolonee  of  this  silly  Utile 
scholar,  and  from  that  saucy  tongue  of  his  at  least  Nature  and  laws  would  be  ia  an 
ill  case,  if  slavery  should  find  what  to  say  for  itself,  and  liberty  be  mute;  and  if 
tyrants  should  find  men  to  plead  for  them,  and  they  that  can  master  and  van<iniak 
tyrants  should  not  be  able  to  find  advocates :  and  it  were  a  deplorable  thing  indeed,  if 
the  reason  mankind  is  endued  withal,  and  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  shoidd  not  ftiniidi 
more  arguments  for  men's  preservation,  for  their  deliverance,  and,  as  mnoh  as  the 
nature  of  the  thing  will  bear,  for  making  them  equal  to  one  another,  than  for  their 
oppression  and  for  their  utter  ruin  under  the  domineering  power  of  one  single  person. 
Let  me  therefore  enter  upon  this  noble  cause  with  a  cheerfulness,  grounded  upon  this 
assurance,  that  my  adversary's  cause  is  maintained  by  nothing  but  fraud,  faUaoy,  igno- 
ranee,  and  barbarity ;  whereas  mine  has  light,  truth,  reason,  the  practice  and  the  learn- 
ing of  the  best  ages  of  the  world,  of  its  side." 

In  1654  Milton  published  his  ^'Befensio  seennda  contra  Infamem  LibeUnm  Anony- 
mum,  cui  titulus,  Regi  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad  Goelnm  adTcrsus  Panioidas  Anglieaaos."  * 

This  commences  with  another  magnificent  passage  regarding  himself:-* 

"Jam  Tideor  mihi,  ingressus  iter,  transmarinos  tractns  et  porreotas  late  regiones, 
sublimis  perlustrare;  vultns  innumeros  atque  ignotos,  animl  sensus  mecnm  eoqjunetas- 
simoB :  hinc  Germanorum  virile  et  infestnm  serritnti  robur,  inde  Francomm  vividi  dig- 
nique  nomine  liberales  impetiis,  hinc  Hispanorum  consulta  virtus,  Italorum  inde  sedata 
euique  compos  magnanimitas  ob  oculos  versatur.  Qnicquid  uspiam  liberomm  pectonun, 
quiequid  ingenui,  quicquid  magnanimi  aut  prudens  latet  ant  se  palam  profitetnr,  alii 
tacite  favere,  alii  aperte  suffragari,  accurrere  alii  et  plausu  aocipere,  alii  tandem  vero 
victi,  dedititios  se  tradere.  Yideor  jam  mihi,  tantis  cireumseptus  oopiis,  ab  Herculeis 
usque  columnis  ad  extremes  Liberi  patris  terminos,  libertatem  diu  pulsam  atque  exulem, 
longo  intervallo  domum  ubique  gentium  redncere :  et»  quod  Triptolemus  olim  fertur,  sed 
longe  nobiliorem  Cereali  ilia  frugem  ex  civitate  mea  gontibus  importare ;  restitutum 
nempo  civilem  liberumque  vitsd  cultum,  per  urbes,  per  regna,  perque  nationes  dissomi- 
nare,  Ac. 

**I  seem  to  survey,  as  from  a  towering  height,  the  far-extended  tracts  of  sea  and 
land,  and  innumerable  crowds  of  ^spectators,  betraying  in  their  looks  the  liveliest 
interest,  and  sensations  the  most  congenial  with  my  own :  here  I  behold  the  stout  and 
manly  prowess  of  the  German,  disdaining  servitude ;  there  the  generous  and  lively 
impetuosity  of  the  French ;  on  this  side  the  calm  and  stately  valour  of  the  Spaniard; 
on  that  the  comppsed  and  varied  magnanimity  of  the  Italian.  Of  all  the  lovers  «f 
liberty  and  virtue,  the  magnanimous  and  the  wise,  in  whatever  quarter  they  may  be 
found,  some  secretly  favour,  others  openly  approve ;  some  greet  me  with  congratulations 
and  applause ;  others,  who  had  long  been  proof  against  conviction,  at  last  yield  them- 
selves captive  to  the  force  of  truth.  Surrounded  by  congregated  multitudes,  I  'new 
imagine,  that>  from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the  Indian  ocean,  I  behold  the  naldons 
of  the  earth  recovering  that  liberty  which  they  so  long  had  lost;  and  that  the  people 
of  this  island  are  transporting  to  other  countries  a  plant  of  more  beneficial  qualities, 
and  more  noble  growtii,  than  that  which  Triptolemus  is  reported  to  have  carried  fit>m 
region  to  region ;  that  they  are  disseminating  the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  freed<Mm 
among  cities,  kingdoms,  and  nations.  Nor  shall  I  approach  unknown,  nor  perhtqM 
unloved,  if  it  be  told  that  I  am  the  same  person,  who  engaged  in  single  combat  that 
fierce  advocate  of  despotism,  till  then  reputed  invincible  in  the  opinion  of  many,  and 
in  his  own  conceit,  who  insolently  challenged  us  and  our  armies  to  the  combat ;  but 

*  The  author  of  this  book  was  Peter  de  Moulin,  aflerwards  Prebendary  of  Canterbury.  See 
on  "  Account  of  Alexander  Moms,"  among  the  Literati  of  Geneva,  where  he  published  many 
boolES.    See  Senebier's  « Ilistoire  Litt«raire.** 
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vhoBy  while  I  repelled  his  Tinileiiee^  I  silenced  with  his  own  weapons ;  and  over  whom, 
if  I  may  tmsl  to  the  opinion  of  impartial  judges,  I  gained  a  eomplete  and  glorious 
▼ictoiy." 

In  1654  HUton  published  his  « Treatise  of  Cinl  Power  in  Scdesiastieal  Ganses, 
showing  that  it  is  not  Uiwftd  for  any  Power  on  earth  to  compel  in  matters  of  religion/' 

The  same  year  he  published  "  ConsideFaUons  touching  the  likeliest  means  to  remote 
Hirelings  out  of  the  Chnrcfa ;  wherein  is  also  discoursed  of  Tithes,  Church-fees»  and 
<%nreh-reTaiuefl ;  and  whether  any  Muntenanoe  of  Ministers  can  be  settled  by  Uiw." 

He  wrote  also  **  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  ooneeming  the  Ruptures  of  the  Common- 
wealth/' and,  "The  Present  Means  and  brief  Delineation  of  a  Free  Commonwealth, 
easy  to  be  pul  in  practice,  and  without  delay ;  in  a  Letter  to  General  Monk." 

Li  1660  he  published  "The  ready  and  easy  way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth, 
and  the  excellence  thereof  compared  with  the  inoouTeniences  and  dangers  of  re-admit- 
ting Kingship  in  the  realm." 

In  the  same  year  he  published  **  Brief  Notes  upon  a  late  Sermon,  titled  the  Fear  of 
God,  preached  and  since  pnbUshed  by  Matihew  Griffith,  D.  B.,  and  Chaplain  to  the  lat« 
King,  wherein  many  notorious  wrestlings  of  Scripture,  and  other  fi^sities,  are  obsenred.'* 

I  cannot  help  lamenting  that  MUtoU  spent  so  many  years  in  tbese  bitter  political  and 
WHiiaiian  squabbles:  "coarser  minds"  would  have  done  for  that  woric  He  was 
always  powerfhl — sometimes  splendid;  but  here  his  passions  were  human,  and  too 
often  mingled  with  earthly  dross.  That  magnificent  and  stupendous  imagination  must 
hare  often  slept :  his  faculties  duly  employed  might  have  produced  other  epic  poems 
equal  to  "Paradise  liOet:"  he  might  even  have  gained  sometfaing  more  of  facility  and 
softness :  other  gardens  of  Eden  might  have  been  described,  and  human  passions  of 
iialf-etherial  sublimity  might  bare  been  embodied:  his  youthftQ  purpose  of  some 
romantic  tale  of  chivalry  might  also  haye  been  executed. 

Perhaps  he  would  never  haye  attained  to  the  rich  'proAision  of  Spenser;  but  he 
would  haye  been  &r  more  neryous,  gigantic,  and  heayen-exalted  in  his  characters  and 
descriptiMis:  he  would  haye  painted  easties  and  battles  and  enchantments  with  a 
darker,  more  awfhl,  and  more  prophet-like  power:  he  would  haye  giyen,  by  a  few 
fldghty  strokes,  what  Spenser  somewhat  weakens  by  the  expanded  multiplicity  of  his 
touehee.  With  the  collected  sternness  of  Dante,  and  the  gloomy  touches  of  his  inspired 
yein,  he  would  haye  filled  the  imagination  wiUi  something  of  superhuman  exaltation 
Off  yisionary  grandeur. 

What  themes  for  a  creatiye  mind  did  the  superstitions,  manners,  and  traditionary 
tales  of  chiyalry  offer !  Milton's  memory  was  stored  with  this  branch  of  literature,  and 
delighted  in  it;  and  his  faculty  of  sublime  ficUon  could  haye  added  to  it  any  ornaments 
he  chose :  but  mighty  as  was  his  imagery,  the  spiritual  part  of  his  power  was  still 
mightier :  magnificence  of  thought  and  sentiment  is  his  prime  characteristic.  It  is  his 
force  of' reflection  and  comment,  which  oyeroomes  and  electrifies  us;  the  yast  extent 
of  his  yiews;  his  comprehension,  and  stupendous  grasp:  and,  while  he  speaks  as  a 
poet,  he  speaks  also  as  a  sage,  and  a  philosopher. 

How  would  he  haye  described  the  Crusades,  aboye  all  other  poets  1  what  endless 
diyersity  of  scenery,  heroism,  customs,  incidents,  moral  and  intellectual  character; 
ebseryation,  learning,  opinion,  reasoning,  principles,  would  he  have  supplied !  This 
would  have  been  fiir  superior  to  the  story  of  "King  Arthur,"  in  which,  perhaps,  there 
it  some  mixture  of  childishness,  unbecoming  the  lofty  bard's  austere  grandeur. 

While  Milton's  mind  was  immersed  for  twenty  years  in  all  tiiose  mean  contests  of 
human  ambition  or  bigotry,  in  which  intrigue,  artifice,  and  selfish  passions  pervert  and 
darken  the  heart  and  the  head,  he  must  have  stifled  those  radiant  visions  of  spiritual 
purity,  which  were  his  natural  food  and  delight  A  suppressed  fire  often  turns  to 
poison;  and  peihaps  it  gave  some  embitterment  to  the  poefs  feelingB:  but  the  fire 
now  and  then  biased  unexpectedly  in  a  glorious  flame  amid  endless  pages  of  subtle  or 
heavy  prose. 

Perhaps  he  would  not  have  lost  his  eye-sight,  if  he  had  pored  less  over  these  contro- 
versial mysteries,  dry  as  the  dust  of  the  barren  desert  The  dreams  of  imagination 
give  rest  to  the  eyes,  and  are  brightest  when  the  outward  view  is  closed. 

The  vexatious  humours  with  which  the  poet  had  to  contend  must  have  added  to  ths 
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Iiritablo  temperament  of  his  fnme.  He  wm  iiAftanUT'  '*%  choleric  man/'  aeeordiDg  to 
the  report  of  Mrs.  Powell,  the  mother  of  his  first  wife ;  and  he  had  a  seom  of  mean 
intellects  and  nnleamed  persons.  Loftiness  was  a  prime  ingredient  in  his  disposition, 
as  wen  as  in  his  mental  faevlties :  detraetion  and  contamely  enraged  him :  his  opinkms 
were  strong  and  llzed — ^he  would  bend  to  no  man.  As  he  never  deviated  from  th« 
paths  of  duty  he  had  chalked  out,  so  opposition  embittered  his  temper,  or  excited  his 
soom :  he  was  not  one,  therefore,  who  could  bnifet  in  troubled  waters  without  a  great 
wear  of  his  frame.  He  himself  says,  that  he  lost  his  sight  "oTcrplied  in  Ubertj's 
defence."  This  was,  no  doubt,  true: — ^the  soar  humours  of  the  body  mighty  b^  a 
natural  effect^  disease  the  eyes :  they  were  tender  even  in  his  youth. 

The  cause  of  liberty,  pursued  from  the  purest  motives,  if  it  could  be  separated  from 
the  constant  participation  of  the  great  body  who  were  actuated  by  a  love  of  licentious- 
ness, and  an  envious  desire  to  overturn  and  plunder  the  great  and  the  rich,  would 
become  such  a  mind  as  Milton's :  but  the  large  mass  of  the  active  morers  of  that 
celebrated  contest  was  of  a  temper,  and  passion,  and  principle  utterly  nnfltted  to  the 
bahl's  holy  spirit  He  was  blinded  by  his  seal  in  a  cause  in  which  his  heart  and  his 
convictions  were  embarked,  and  he  reaped  the  fruit  of  the  food  he  sought  in  bitterness 
and  sorrow :  he  found  thorns  and  brambles  and  weeds  without  end,  wherever  he 
applied  his  sickle* 

Opinions  differ  concerning  the  character  of  the  sovereign,  against  whom  he  lifted 
his  voice  and  his  hand.  That  unhappy  monarch  was  so  placed  by  birth  and  circum- 
stances, that  perhaps  the  wisest  man  and  the  greatest  hero  could  not  have  escaped  safe, 
much  less  victorious.  He  had  some  weaknesses,  of  which  a  leading  one  was  ductility : 
he  was  a  man  of  elegant  taste,  numerous  accomplishments,  varied  learning,  with  a 
sensitive,  generous  heart,  and  undoubted  piety :  he  entertained  some  notions  of  kingly 
power,  which  in  these  days  would  be  generally  condemned ;  but  in  the  times  in  which 
he  imbibed  and  persevered  in  them,  it  would  have  been  truly  extimordinaty  if  he  had 
thought  otherwise.  The  most  plausible  charge  laid  against  his  character  is  insincerity: 
this  arose  from  want  of  firmness.  He  was  sometimes  led  into  momentaiy  oonoessions 
contrary  to  his  conviction. 

The  trust  he  put  in  Buckingham  cannot  be  entirely  ezeused,  \>eeause  that  minister 
was  deficient  in  almost  erery  quality  neoessaiy  to  a  statesman:  his  want  of  high 
talents,  his  profligacy,  his  profusion,  his  deficiency  in  all  the  grand  principles  of  a 
sound  government,  his  corruption,  his  reckless  indiscretions,  olTered  a  mark  for  the 
revolutionary  passions  of  the  age,  which  they  oould  not  miss.  But  the  system  of 
favouritism  was  then  the  general  fault  of  monarchs;  and  Charies  had  a  warm  and 
friendly  hearty  which  could  not  easily  give  up  an  attachment  On  the  contrary,  the 
unfortunate  prince  has  been  blamed  for  sacriificing  StrafTord :  for  that  afflicting  charge 
nothing  less  than  extreme  dure9$€  can  be  an  excuse. 

When  once  the  sword  of  civil  contest  is  drawn,  neither  party  thinks  itself  safe  tiU  it 
has  destroyed  the  other;  Uiis  is  the  excuse  the  parliamentarians  plead  for  putting 
Charles  to  death.  I  shall  never  cease  to  consider  it  a  bloodthirsty  Mid  unpardonable 
act  All  my  veneration  for  Milton,  and  all  the  power  of  argument  of  his  mighty  mind, 
will  not  alter  that  opinion. 

The  opposition  to  the  iHle  of  kings  had  been  secretly  brooding  and  fomenting 
through  Bnrope  for  near  a  century,  but  had  been  kept  down  in  England  by  the 
magnanimous  and  prudent  spirit  of  Queen  Elisabeth :  but  the  Puritans  had  been  oon- 
Btantly  at  work  against  her  throne,  while  the  Jesuits  beset  it  on  other  principles,  and 
with  other  views.  At  Milton's  birth,  the  imbecility  of  King  James  had  enoouraged 
that  spirit  in  the  former  growing  sect^  which  struck  at  the  root  of  all  andent  institu- 
tions. Milton  probably  drank  in  these  schisms  with  his  earliest  breath;  but  for  a  time 
his  classical  and  tvmantie  stadies,  the  glories  of  his  poetical  imaginatioa,  his  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  feudal  hospitalities  of  Harefield,  the  smiles  of  Spenser's  patroness,  the 
noble  and  splendid  pageantry  of  Ludlow  Castle,  and  his  travels  among  the  seats  of  the 
ancient  arts,  the  herolo  fablings  of  Tasso,  and  tiie  glowing  recollections  of  the  ManiuiB 
Maaso  in  the  ElynaH  scenery  of  the  sunny  hay  of  Naples,  soipeBded^  and  nearly 
expelled  them* 

But  whta  the  diseordant  trumpet  of  open  olvil  strife  was  once  sounded,  and  by  an 
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— pfc^yyy  ipdl  exeiied  all  tlM  earij  ydUectio—  wUeli  had  be«n  iii«tUl«d  into  kia 
fbilifiM^,  Ihe  KoM^  for  whom  natare  had  b«at  fiUed  hii8»  was  for  a  loac  time  forgoU 
ten;  and  all  the  ombbad  loia  of  pnrilaainal  ^oo«  0T«ihadoii«d  tho  aatiro  in  of  « 

In  whatoTer  tun  his  mind  took,  he  had  powoa  and  fovea  te  go  hiiyond  other  100% 
Vhaa  hla  gifiantie  atraagth  enteeed  tho  fidid  of  battle^  like  Saaaon,  he  would  ligr  all 
prottrate  before  him;  and  like  hin^  rather  than  eahmil  and  gire  trinmph  to  his  foea, 
would  hare  graoped  tho  eolamna^  and  broaght  the  tumbling  roof  of  the  theatre*  on  the 
heads  of  all;  willing  to  iaU  himself  in  the  ooaunon  rain,  rather  than  let  the  proud  and 
the  mighty  proTail  oyer  him*  Here  laj  hia<  amhitifl*;  here  he  had  aomethiag  of  the 
spirit  of  his  Fallen  Angela.  To  him  all  mnnarchi  of  tha  ordinary  rigour  of  hnoMUi 
intellect  appeared  but  as  ehildren  of  the  dust:  in  the  conscious  Yastneaa  of  his  intel- 
lectual supremaiqrt  ke  net  thea^  when  they  put  on  the  armour  of  assault,  with  soom 
aoA  deftancea 


CBAPTBEXH. 

lOLTOn^  OOMTMIV  EaStAI*  WBITUOS. 

(hi  March  15, 1MS.9,  the  eouncU  of  state  appointed  Milton  secretary  for  the  foreign 
tongues.  In  1652  the  poofs  eyesight  was  entirely  lost;  bat  he  was  still  continued  in 
bia  office,  and  allowed  an  assistai^^  Mr.  Philip  Meadowes.  About  this  time  his  first 
wife  died,  leading  bim  three  daughters.  He  did  not  re-marry  till  1656.  This  second-wife 
WIS  daughter  of  Captain  Woodeock,  of  Hackney :  she  died  in  childbed  the  next  year, 
sad  was  buried  at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  10th  February,  1657. 

On  April  17, 1655,  it  was  ordered  that  "the  former  salaiy  of  Mr.  John  Milton  of 
two  hundred  eighty-eight  pounds,  Ac,  formerly  charged  on  the  conncil's  contingencies, 
be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  paid  to  him  during  his 
liflB  out  of  his  Higbnesse's  Exchequer." 

Bishop  Sumner  says,  it  is  presumed  that  from  this  time  Milton  ceased  to  be  employed 
la  public  alEurs;  but  Todd  gives  proofs  that  he  continued  to  be  employed  long  after- 
wards, first  with  the  aid  of  PbiUp  Meadowes,  and  afterwards,  in  1657,  of  Andrew  Mar- 
Tell,  the  poet^  whose  noble  paaegjrrical  rerses  are  prefixed  to  the  Paradise  Lostf 

As  late  as  the  25th  of  October,  1659,  there  is  a  warrant  of  state  for  the  payment  to 
John  MUton  and  Andrew  Marvell  of  £86  128.  each,  at  the  rate  for  each  of  £200  per 
annum. 

A  little  before  the  king's  coming  OTer,  Milton  was  sequestered  firom  his  Latin  secre- 
taryship, and  the  salary. 

In  1658  he  amused  himself  by  editing  tton  a  MS.  "the  Cabinet-Council  of  Ralegh." 

Whatever  merit  Milton  might  hare  in  the  able  and  learned  discbarge  of  bis  political 
ttrrices,  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  his  brilliant  and  sublime  faculties  were  so 
employed.  He  had  a  mind  too  creative  to  be  wasted  in  writing  down  official  despatches, 
or  turning  them  into  classical  Latin :  humble  talents  would  have  done  better  for  .such 
laborious  and  technical  tasks.  How  the  slumbering  fire  of  bis  rich  and  ever-varying 
fictions  must  have  consumed  his  heart  and  bis  brain ! — How  he  must  have  fretted  at  the 
base  intrigues  of  courts  and  councils,  and  the  turpitude  of  human  ambition ! — ^While 
Immured  within  dark  and  close  official  walls,  how  he  must  have  sighed  and  pinod  to  be 
courting  his  splendid  visions,  of  a  higher  and  more  congenial  world,  on  the  banks  of 
tome  haunted  stream ! — The  woods  and  forests,  the  mountains,  seas  and  lakes,  ought  to 
have  been  his  dwelling-places. — The  whispers  of  the  spring,  or  the  roaring  of  the 
winter-winds,  ought  to  have  soothed  or  excited  his  spirits. — ^In  those  regions  aerial 
beings  visit  the  earth;  there  the  soul  sees  what  the  concourse  of  mankind  puts  to 
flight;  there  the  mean  passions,  that  corrupt  the  human  bosom,  have  no  abode. 

*  Tho  boildu^  was  a  spaeious  theatre, 
Halforoond-Moa  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high. 

Aoos.  1. 1607,  seq. 
f  A  curious  letter  of  Miltou's  to  Lord  President  Bradshaw,  as  early  os  1053,  recommending 
Marvell  as  an  assistant,  is  given  by  Todd,  thea  lately  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  OiGce 


To  make  m  man  of  biuiii6S>  requires  noihing  bvt  pettj  and  watehAil  obeertatloD, 
crtd  reserve,  and  selfish  eraft:  to  catch  the  moment  when  eantion  in  others  is  asleep ; 
lo  raise  hopes,  jet  promise  nothing;  to  seem  to  give  ftdl  information,  yet  to  be  so 
vague,  that  everything  is  open  to  esoape.  How  can  the  poet  practise  snefa  arts  as  these  ? 
He  is  lost  in  himsrif ;  he  is  wrapped  np  in  his  own  ereations. 

Milton  has  left  interspersed  in  his  eontroversial  writings  flragments  of  antobiographj 
which  have  every  sort  of  value.  They  are  ftill  of  faets; — are  vigorous,  wise,  eloqnent, 
and  sablime. 

They  are  also  prooft  of  that  enthnsiasm  of  oharaetor,  which  led  the  poet  to  those 
ideal  views  of  liberty  that  are  inconsistent  with  hnman  frailty. 

Of  saoh  passages  the  first,  and  perhaps  most  interesting,  is  the  writer's  description 
of  his  own  person  :^ 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  says  the  poet, ''  that  I  was  ever  once  noted  for  defonnity,  by  any 
one  who  ever  saw  me  ,*  bnt  the  praise  of  beauty  I  am  not  anxions  to  obtain.  My  stature 
certainly  is  not  tall;  but  it  rather  approaches  the  middle  than  the  diminutive.  Tet 
what  if  it  were  diminutive,  when  so  many  men,  illustrious  both  in  peace  and  war,  have 
been  the  same  ?  And  how  can  that  be  called  diminutive,  which  is  great  enough  for 
every  virtuous  achievement?  Nor,  though  very  thin,  was  I  ever  deficient  in  courage" 
or  in  strength ;  and  I  was  wont  eonstantly  to  exercise  myself  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  as 
long  as  it  comported  with  my  babite  and  my  years.  Armed  with  this  weapon,  as  1 
usually  was,  I  should  have  thought  myself  quite  a  mateh  for  any  one,  though  much 
stronger  than  myself;  and  I  felt  perfectly  secure  against  the  assault  of  any  open 
enemy.  At  this  moment  I  have  the  same  courage,  the  same  strength,  though  not 
the  same  eyes ;  yet  so  little  do  they  betray  any  external  appearance  of  injury,  that  they 
are  as  unclouded  and  bright  as  the  eyes  of  those  who  most  distinctly  see.  In  this 
instance  alone  I  am  a  dissembler  against  my  wilL  My  face,  which  is  said  to  indicate 
a  total  privation  of  blood,  is  of  a  complexion  entirely  opposite  to  the  pale  and  the 
cadaverous ;  so  that,  though  I  am  more  than  forty  years  old,  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
to  whom  I  do  not  appear  ten  years  younger  than  I  am;  and  the  smoothness  of  my  skin 
is  not,  in  the  least,  affected  by  the  wrinkles  of  age." 

His  adversary  had  maliciously  and  daringly  accused  him  of  looseness  of  life  and 
conversation.  To  this  Milton  indignantly  thus  replies : — "But  because  as  well  by  this 
upbraiding  to  me  the  bordelloes,  as  by  other  suspicious  glancings  in  his  book,  he  would 
seem  privily  to  point  me  out  to  his  readers,  as  one  whose  custom  of  life  were  not  honeet 
but  licentious ;  I  shall  entreat  to  be  borne  with,  though  I  digress ;  and  in  a  way  not 
often  trod,  acquaint  ye  with  the  sum  of  my  thoughts  in  this  matter,  through  the  course 
of  my  years  and  stadies ;  although  I  am  not  ignorant  how  hasardous  it  will  be  to  do 
this  under  the  nose  of  the  envious,  as  it  were  in  skirmish  to  change  the  compact  order, 
and  instead  of  outward  aotions  to  bring  inmost  thoughte  into  fh>nt.  And  I  must  tell 
ye,  readers,  that  by  this  sort  of  men  I  have  been  already  bitten  at;  yet  shall  they  not 
for  me  know  how  slightly  they  are  esteemed,  unless  they  have  so  much  learning  as  to 
read  what  in  Qreek  iwttp9KaXU  is,  which,  together  with  envy,  is  the  common  disease  of 
thos4  who  censure  books  that  are  not  for  their  reading.  With  me  it  fares  now,  as 
with  him  whose  outward  garment  hath  been  injured  and  ill-bedightod ;  for  having  no 
other  shiil,  what  help  but  to  turn  the  inside  outwards,  especially  if  the  Hnlng  be  of  the 
same,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  much  better?  So  if  my  name  and  outward  demeanour 
be  not  evident  enough  to  defend  me,  I  must  make  trial  if  the  discovery  of  my  inmost 
thoughte  can :  wherein  of  two  purposes  both  honest,  and  both  sincere,  the  one  perhaps 
I  shall  not  miss :  although  I  fidl  to  gain  belief  with  others,  of  being  such  as  my  per- 
petual thoughte  shall  here  disclose  me,  X  may  yet  not  hSX  of  success  in  persuading  some 
to  be  such  really  themselves,  as  they  cannot  believe  me  to  be  more  than  what  I  feign. 
I  had  my  time,  readers,  as  others  have,  who  have  good  learning  bestowed  upon  them, 
to  be  sent  to  those  plaees,  where  the  opinion  was^  it  might  be  soonest  atteined;  and  as 
the  manner  is,  was  not  unstudied  in  those  authors  wUoh  are  most  commended;  whereof 
some  were  grave  orators  and  historians,  whose  matter  methought  I  loved  indeed,  but  as 
my  ago  then  was,  so  I  understood  them ;  others  were  the  smooth  elegiae  poets,  whereof 
the  schools  are  not  scarce,  whom  both  for  the  pleasing  sound  of  their  numerous  writing, 
which  in  imitation  I  found  most  easy,  and  most  agreeable  to  nature's  part  in  me^  and 
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for  iWr  natter,  whieh  what  H  i%  tfiere  be  few  wlio  know  iiot»  I  wta  to  allored  le  reid, 
tliai  BO  reertataon  eame  to  m«  better  weloome :  for  tliAt  it  wm  tiien  thoee  yearv  with; 
me  wbieb  ere  ezeaeed,  tfaovgh  tbey  be  leest  eoTere^  I  msy  be  mved  the  labevr  to     j 
reBember  ye.    Wbeaee  baving  obeer^ed  them  to  eeeoimt  it  llie  ehief  glory  of  their    j 
wity  in  that  they  were  ableet  to  jndge,  to  pnds^  and  by  that  eonld  eeteem  tiieaieelTet 
worthieet  to  loTe  thooe  high  perfectioni,  whidi  under  one  or  otiier  name  they  took  to 
edebrato;  I  thought  with  myself  by  erery  instinet  and  presage  of  natare^  which  ie  not 
wont  to  be  falsOi  thctt  what  emboldened  them  to  this  taak,  might  with  saeh  diUgenee  aa 
they  vsod  embolden  me;  and  that  what  judgment^  wity  or  oleganee  waa  my  sliare, 
woold  herein  best  appear,  and  best  ralne  itsell^  by  bow  mach  more  wisely,  and  with 
mere  Ioto  of  Tirtae  I  should  ehooee  (let  itide  ears  be  absent)  the  objeet  of  not  onlike 
pimises :  for  albeit  these  thoughts  to  some  will  seem  yirtaoos  and  eommendable,  to 
others  only  pardonable,  to  a  third  sort  perhaps  idle;  yet  the  mentioning  of  them  now 
wiU  end  in  serions.    Nor  blame  1^  readers,  in  liiose  years  to  propose  to  themselres 
saeh  a  reward,  as  the  noblest  dispositions  abore  other  things  in  ti&is  life  hare  some- 
times prelened:  whsreof  not  to  be  .sensible  when' good  and  ihir  in  one  pefson  meet^ 
argues  both  a  gross  and  shallow  judgment,  and  withal  and  ungentle,  and  swainish 
breast:  for  by  the  iirm  settling  of  these  persuasions,  I  became,  to  my  best  memory, 
to  mneh  a  profieien^  that  if  I  found  those  authors  any  where  speaking  unworthy  things 
of  themselres^  or  unehasto  of  those  names  which  before  ttey  had  extolled ;  this  effect 
it  wrougfai  with  me,  from  that  time  forward  their  art  I  still  applauded,  but  the  men  I 
d^lored:  and  abore  them  all,  preferred  the  two  ikmons  renowners  of  Beatrice  and 
Lsata,  who  nerer  writo  bat  honour  of  them  to  whom  th^  deroto  their  rerse,  displaytiig 
sublime  and  pure  thoughts  without  transgression.    And  long  it  was  not  alter  when  I 
was  eonlirmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrato  of  his  hope  to  writo 
well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem;  that  is,  a  eomposi- 
tiea  aad  pattern  of  the  best  and  honourablest  things;  not  presuming  to  sing  high 
piaises  of  heroic  men  or  fhmous  cities,  unless  he  hare  in  himself  the  ezperienee  aad 
the  praetiee  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy.    These  reasonings,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain nieeness  of  nature,  an  honest  haughtiness,  aad  self-esteem  either  of  what  I  was,  or 
uhst  I  might  be  (which  let  envy  caD  pride),  and  lastly  that  modesty,  whereof  though 
not  in  the  title  page,  yet  here  I  may  be  excused  to  make  some  beseeming  profession ; 
an  these  uniting  the  supply  of  their  natural  aid  together,  kept  me  still  abore  those  low 
desccnta  of  mind,  beneath  which  he  must  deject  and  plunge  himself,  Aat  can  agree  to 
alable  and  unlawM  prostitutions.    Next  (for  hear  me  out  now,  readers),  that  I  may 
tcD  ye  whither  my  younger  feet  wandered ;  I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and 
roannces,  which  recount  in  solemn  csatos  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by  our 
Tietorioas  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown  orer  all  Christendom.    There  I  read  it 
ia  the  oath  of  erery  knight,  that  he  should  defend  to  the  expense  of  his  best  blood,  or 
of  his  fife,  if  it  so  befel  him,  the  honour  and  ehastitj  of  rirgin  or  matron ;  from  whence 
erea  then  I  learned  what  a  noble  Ttrtae  ehastitj  sure  must  be,  to  the  defenee  of  which 
so  many  worthies^  by  each  a  dear  adrentare  of  themselTes^  had  sworn ;  aad  if  I  found 
ia  the  story  afterward,  any  of  them,  by  word  or  deed,  breaking  that  oath,  I  judged  it 
the  Bsme  fault  of  the  poet,  as  that  which  is  attributed  to  Homer,  to  hare  written  inde- 
eent  things  of  the  gods :  only  this  my  mind  gare  me,  that  erery  free  and  gentle  spirit, 
without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  bom  a  knight,  nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  the 
laying  of  a  sword  upon  his  shoulder,  to  stir  him  up,  both  by  his  eonnsel  aad  his  arms, 
to  seeare  aad  protect  ^e  weakness  of  any  attempted  chastity,    flo  that  sren  these 
books,  whieh  to  anay  others  hare  been  the  fhel  of  wantonness  aad  loose  Hring,  I 
cannot  think  how,  unless  by  dirine  indulgence,  prored  to  me  so  many  incitemeala, 
as  yea  hare  heard,  to  the  lore  aad  stedfast  obserration  of  that  rirtae  which  abhors 
the  sodety  of  bordelloes.    Thus,  fhm  the  lanreat  fraternity  tf  poets,  riper  years  sad 
Ihe  rtaselfss  round  of  study  and  reading  led  me  to  the  shady  spaess  of  philosophy ;  but 
chieiy  to  the  ^riaa  rolumes  of  Plato^  aad  his  equal  Xenophon:  where,  if  I  should  tell 
ye  what  I  learnt  of  diastity  aad  lore,  I  meaa  that  whieh  is  truly  so,  whose  fhanuiag 
eap  is  oaly  rirtne,  wUeh  she  bears  in  her  head  to  thoss  who  are  worthy;  (the  rest  are 
with  a  thiek  intoxicsting  potioa,  which  a  certain  soreereas^  the  abuser  of  lore's 

CBiries  about;)  aad  how  the  flrst  aad  ehiefiBst  oftea  ef  lore  begfass  aad  ends  in 
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the  soul,  prodnoiiig  tiiMe  ]i*ppj  twina  of  ker  divliM  genenli«Bf  knowledge  and  virtne^ 
with  aaoh  abstnoted  suUUnUies  m  Iheae;  ii  night  bo  worth  yoiur  Ueteningi  rendeni 
as  I  may  one  day  hope  to  haY«  ye  in  a  •till  timOi  whion  thme  ahaU  be  no  ohi<Ungj  not 
in  theee  noieeB." 


OHAPTBB  XHL 

viltok's  character  or  crovwell. 

Thib  character  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  beoanse  it  will  show  ns  what  the  great 
republican  thought  of  the  Proteotor's  scrrieesy  and  what  he  expected  from  him. 

"  Oliver  Cromwell  was  sprung  from  a  line  of  illustrious  ancestorsi  who  were  distin* 
guished  for  the  civil  functions  which  they  sustained  under  the  monarchy,  and  still 
more  for  the  part  which  they  took  in  restoring  and  establishing  true  religion  in  this 
country.  In  the  vigour  and  maturity  of  his  life,  which  he  passed  in  retirement^  he  was 
conspicuous  for  nothing  more  than  for  the  strictness  of  his  religious  habits  and  the 
innocence  of  his  manners ;  and  he  had  tacitly  cherished  in  his  breast  that  flame  of 
piety  which  was  afterwards  to  stand  him  in  so  much  stead  on  the  greatest  occasions, 
and  in  the  moat  critical  exigencies.  In  the  last  parliament  which  was  called  by  the 
king,  he  waa  elected  to  represent  his  native  town ;  when  he  soon  became  distinguished 
by  the  justness  of  his  opinions,  and  the  vigour  and  decision  of  his  counsels.  When  the 
sword  was  drawn,  he  offered  his  services,  and  was  appointed  to  a  troop  of  horse,  whose 
numbers  wore  soon  increased  by  the  pious  and  the  good,  who  flocked  irom  all  quarters 
to  his  standard ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  almost  surpassed  the  greatest  generals  in  the 
magnitude  and  rapidity  of  his  achievements.  Nor  is  this  surprising;  for  he  was  a 
soldier  disciplined  to  perfection  in  the  knowledge  of  himself:  he  had  either  extin- 
guished, or  by  habit  had  learned  to  subdue,  the  whole  host  of  vain  hopes,  fears,  and 
passions,  which  infest  the  souL  He  flrst  acquired  the  govomment  of  himself,  and  over 
himself  acquired  the  most  signal  victories ;  so  that  on  the  flrst  day  he  took  the  fleld 
against  the  external  enemyi  he  waa  a  veteran  in  arma,  consummately  practised  in  the 
toils  and  exigencies  of  war.  It  is  not  possible  for  me,  in  the  narrow  limits  in  which  I 
circumscribe  myself  on  this  occasion,  to  enumerate  the  many  towns  which  he  has 
taken,  the  many  battles  which  he  has  won.  The  whole  surface  of  the  British  empire 
has  been  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  and  the  theatre  of  his  triumphs ;  which  alone  would 
furnish  ample  materials  for  a  history,  and  want  a  copiousness  of  narration  not  inferior 
to  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the  transactions.  This  alone  seems  to  be  a  suflicient 
proof  of  his  extraordinary  and  almost  supernatural  virtue,  that  by  the  vigour  of  his 
genius,  or  the  excellence  of  his  discipline,  adapted  not  more  to  the  necessities  of  war 
than  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  the  good  and  the  brave  were  from  all  quarters 
attracted  to  his  camp,  not  only  as  to  the  best  school  of  military  talents,  but  of  piety 
and  virtue;  and  that  during  the  whole  war,  and  the  ocoasional  intervals  of  peace,  amid 
9o  many  vicissitudes  of  laction  and  of  events,  he  retained  and  still  retains  the  obedience 
of  his  troops,  not  by  largesses  or  indulgence,  but  by  his  sole  authority,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  his  pay.  In  this  Lastanee  his  fame  may  rival  that  of  Cyrus,  of  Epaminondas, 
or  any  of  the  great  generals  of  antiquity.  Hence  he  collected  an  army  as  numerous 
and  as  well  equipped  as  any  one  ever  did  in  so  short  a  time;  which  was  uniformly 
obedient  to  his  orders,  and  dear  to  the  affections  of  the  oitisens ;  which  was  formidable 
to  the  enemy  in  the  field,  but  never  cruel  to  those  who  laid  down  their  arms ;  which 
oommitted  no  lawless  ravages  on  the  persons  or  the  property  of  the  inhabitants ;  who, 
when  they  compared  their  conduct  with  the  turbulence,  the  intemperance,  the  impiety, 
and  the  debauchery  of  the  royalists,  were  wont  to  salute  them  as  friends,  and  to  con- 
sider them  as  guests.  They  were  a  atay  to  the  good,  a  terror  to  the  evil,  and  the 
warmest  advocates  for  every  exertion  of  piety  and  virtue.  Kor  would  it  be  right  to 
pass  over  the  name  of  Fairfhz,  who  united  the  ntmoat  fortitude  with  the  utmost  courage ; 
and  the  apotiess  Innoeenoo  of  whose  life  seemed  to  point  him  out  aa  the  peculiar 
favourite  of  Heaven.  Jnstiy  indeed  may  yon  be  excited  to  receive  this  wreath  of 
praise ;  though  you  have  retired  as  much  as  possible  from  the  world,  and  seek  thoss 
fthndes  of  privaey  which  were  the  delight  of  Scipio.    Nor  was  it  only  the  enemy  whom 
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jtm  nibdMdi  b«t  yon  h*vo  Mmmphcd  orer  thai  iiame  •f  amUtioB  Mid  tkftt  lul  of 
gtoiy,  which  AM  wont  to  suikotho  bott  «b4  the  greattct  of  men  their  lUvea.  The  fo^ty 
of  jonr  TirtMo  aad  the  ejpleftdoar  of  yow  aotione  conaecnte  Ihoee  sweeti  of  eeae  whkh 
joa  eiuoy*  Mid  whieh  eonetitnte  the  wiehed-for  harea  of  the  toils  of  naa.  Soeh  was 
the  eoee  which,  wheA  the  heroes  of  antiqaitj  poseeased,  oiler  a  life  of  exertion  and 
giorjr  Bot  greater  than  youi^  the  poete,  in  despair  of  finding  ideas  or  expressions  better 
saiud  to  the  8ahjeo^  feigned  that  the j  were  roeeiTod  into  heaven,  and  inrited  to  leeline 
at  the  tables  of  the  gods.  But  whether  it  were  your  health,  whieh  I  principally  beUeye^ 
or  any  other  motiTe  which  eansed  you  to  retire,  of  this  I  am  oonrinced ;  that  nothing 
eooid  have  indnced  yon  to  relinqnish  the  serriee  of  year  eoantiy  if  you  had  not  known 
that  in  your  snccessor  liberty  woald  meet  with  a  protoetor,  and  Rngland  with  a  stay  to 
its  safety,  and  a  pillar  to  its  glory :  for,  while  yoo,  0  Cromwell,  are  left  among  us,  he 
hardly  shows  a  proper  eonfidenee  in  the  Supreme,  who  distmsts  the  secarity  of  Sng. 
land ;  when  he  sees  that  yoa  are  in  so  special  a  manner  the  fhTovred  object  of  the 
dirine  regard.  Bat  there  was  another  department  of  the  war,  whieh  was  deetined  lor 
joar  ezelosiTe  exertions. 

''Withoat  entering  into  any  length  of  detail,  I  will,  if  possible,  deeeribe  some  of  tho 
most  memorable  actions  with  as  mnch  brevity  as  yon  performed  them  with  eekrity. 
After  the  loss  of  all  Irelaad,  with  the  exception  of  one  city,  yoo  in  one  battle  imme- 
diately discomfited  the  forces  of  the  rebels ;  and  were  bnsily  employed  in  settling  the 
■iountrj,  when  yon  were  snddenly  recalled  to  the  war  in  Scotland.  Hence  yon  pro- 
.•eeded  with  nnwearied  diligence  against  the  Scots,  who  were  on  the  point  of  making 
an  imiption  into  Bngland  with  the  king  in  their  train ;  and  in  aboat  the  space  of  one 
year,  yoa  entirely  enbducd,  and  added  to  the  English  dominion,  that  kingdom,  which 
an  onr  monarchs,  during  a  period  of  eight  handled  years,  had  in  vain  straggled  to 
fobjecL  In  one  battle  yon  almost  annihilated  the  remainder  of  their  forces,  who,  in  a 
fit  of  desperation,  had  made  a  snddcn  incursion  into  England,  then  almost  destitote  of 
garrisons,  and  got  as  fiur  as  Worcester;  where  you  came  up  with  them  by  forced 
marehes,  and  captared  almost  the  whole  of  their  nobility.  A  profound  peace  ensued  | 
when  we  found,  though  indeed  not  then  for  the  first  time,  that  yon  were  as  wise  in  the 
eabinet  as  raluable  in  the  field.  It  was  your  constant  endeaTOur  in  the  senate  either  to 
ioducc  them  to  adhere  to  those  treaties  which  they  had  entered  into  with  the  enemy,  or 
speedily  to  a4}ust  others  whieh  promised  to  be  beneficial  to  the  oountiy.  But  when 
jou  saw  that  the  bosiness  was  artftdly  procrastinated,  that  CTwy  one  was  more  intent 
on  bis  own  selfish  interest  than  on  the  public  good,  that  the  people  complained  of  the 
dimppointments  which  they  had  experienced,  and  the  Ihllacious  promises  by  which 
they  had  been  gulled,  that  they  were  the  dupes  of  a  few  OTcrbcaring  indiridnals,  yon 
put  an  end  to  their  domination.  A  new  pariiament  is  summoned;  and  the  right  of 
election  given  to  thoee  to  whom  it  was  expedient:  they  meet;  but  do  nothing;  and 
after  baring  wearied  themselves  by  their  mutual  dissensions,  and  lully  exposed  their 
incapacity  to  the  obeervation  of  the  country,  they  consent  to  a  voluntary  dissolution. 
In  this  state  of  desolation,  to  which  we  were  reduced,  you,  0  Cromwell!  alone  remained 
to  conduct  the  government*  and  to  save  the  country.  We  all  willingly  yield  the  palm 
of  sovereignty  to  your  unrivalled  ability  and  virtue,  except  the  few  aoutng  us,  who 
either  ambitious  of  honours  which  they  have  not  the  capacity  to  sustain,  or  who  envy 
those  whieh  are  conferred  on  one  more  worthy  than  themselves,  or  else  who  do  not 
know  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  pleasing  to  Ck>d,  more  agreeable  to  reason, 
more  politically  just  or  more  generally  useftil,  than  that  the  supreme  power  should  be 
rested  in  the  best  and  the  wisest  of  men.  Such,  0  Cromwell,  all  acknowledge  yon  to 
be;  such  are  the  services  which  you  have  rendered,  as  the  leader  of  our  councils^  the 
general  of  our  armies^  and  the  father  of  your  eoantiy;  fo|r  this  is  the  tender  appellation 
by  which  all  the  good  among  ns  salute  you  from  the  very  souL  Other  names  you 
DMther  have  nor  could  endure;  and  you  deservedly  r^eet  that  pomp  d  title  which 
attracts  the  gase  and  admiration  of  the  multitude :  for  what  Is  a  titie  but  a  certain  defi- 
nite mode  of  dignity  ?  but  actions  such  as  yours,  surpass,  not  only  the  bounds  of  onr 
admiration,  but  onr  titles ;  and  like  the  points  of  pyramids,  which  are  lost  in  the  clouds^ 
ihey  soar  above  the  possibilities  of  titular  commendation.  But  sinoe,  though  it  be  not 
it,  it  may  be  expedient,  that  the  highest  pitch  of  virtue  should  be  dzcumseribed  within 


the  b<niiidf  of  some  hnmaa  appellation,  yov  endured  to  reoeiye,  for  the  public  j^d,  a 
title  moBt  like  to  thai  of  the  father  of  your  country ;  not  to  exalt,  hut  rather  to  bring 
you  nearer  to  the  lerel  of  ordinary  men ;  the  title  of  King  was  unworthy  the  trans- 
eendent  mi^esty  of  your  charaoter;  for  if  you  had  been  captivated  by  a  name,  orer 
which,  as  a  private  man,  yon  had  so  completely  triumphed  and  crumbled  into  dnst^ 
you  would  hare  been  doing  the  same  thing  as  if,  after  having  subdued  some  idolatrous 
nation  by  the  help  of  the  true  Qod,  you  should  afterwards  taSi  down  and  worship  the 
gods  which  you  had  ranqulshed.  Do  you  then,  sir,  continue  your  course  with  the  same 
nnriralled  magnanimity ;  it  sits  well  upon  you ; — to  you  our  country  owes  its  liberties ; 
nor  can  you  sustain  a  character  at  once  more  momentous  and  more  august  than  that  of 
the  author,  the  guardian,  and  the  preserver  of  our  liberties;  and  hence  you  have  not 
only  eclipsed  the  achievements  of  aU  our  Kings,  but  even  those  which  have  been 
fhbled  of  our  heroes.  Often  reflect  what  a  dear  pledge  the  beloved  land  of  your 
nativity  has  entrusted  to  your  care ;  and  that  liberty  which  she  once  expected  only 
from  ti^e  chosen  flower  of  her  talents  and  her  virtues,  she  now  expects  from  you  only» 
and  by  you  only  hopes  to  obtain.  Revere  the  fond  expectations  which  wo  cherish,  the 
solicitudes  of  your  anxious  country ;  revere  the  looks  and  the  wounds  of  your  brave 
companions  in  arms,  who,  under  your  banners,  have  so  strenuously  fought  for  liberty ; 
revere  the  shades  of  those  who  perished  in  the  contest;  revere  also  the  opinions  and 
the  hopes  which  foreign  states  entertain  concerning  us,  who  promise  to  themselves  so 
many  advantages  from  that  liberty,  which  wc  have  so  bravely  acquired,  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  that  new  government,  which  has  begun  to  shed  its  splendour  on  the 
world,  which,  if  it  be  suffered  to  vanish  like  a  dream,  would  involve  us  in  the  deepest 
abyss  of  shame ;  and  lastly,  revere  yourself;  and,  after  having  endured  so  many  suffer- 
ings a!nd  encountered  so  many  perils  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  do  not  suffer  it,  now 
it  is  obtained,  either  to  be  violated  by  yourself,  or  in  any  one  instance  impaired  by 
others. 

<<You  cannot  be  truly  free  unless  we  are  free  too;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  things. 
Chat  he,  who  entrenohes  on  the  liberty  of  others,  is  the  first  to  lose  his  own,  and  become 

slave.  But,  if  you,  who  h|ive  hitherto  been  the  patron  and  tutelary  genius  of  liberty ; 
t  you,  who  are  exceeded  by  no  one  in  justice,  in  piety,  and  goodness,  should  hereafter 
invade  that  liberty  which  you  have  defended,  your  conduct  must  be  fatally  operative, 
not  only  against  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  the. general  interests  of  piety  and  virtue. 
Tour  integrity  and  virtue  will  appeir  to  have  evaporated,  your  faith  in  religion  to 
have  been  small;  your  character  with  posterity  will  dwindle  into  insignificance,  by 
which  a  most  destructive  blow  will  be  levelled  against  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
work  which  you  have  undertaken  is  of  incalculable  moment  which  will  thoroughly 
sift  and  expose  every  principle  and  sensation  of  your  heart,  which  will  fully  display 
the  vigour  and  genius  of  your  character,  which  will  evince  whether  you  really  possess 
those  great  qualities  of  piety,  fidelity,  justice,  and  self-denial,  which  made  us  believe 
that  you  were  elevated  by  the  special  direction  of  the  Deity  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
power.  At  once  wisely  and  discreetly  to  hold  the  sceptre  over  three  powerful  nations, 
to  persuade  people  to  relinquish  inveterate  and  corrupt  for  new  and  more  beneficial 
maxims  and  institutions,  to  penetrate  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country,  to  have 
the  mind  present  and  operative  in  every  quarter,  to  watch  against  surprise,  to  provide 
against  danger,  to  reject  the  blandishments  of  pleasure  and  the  pomp  of  power; — these 
are  exertions  compared  with  which  the  labour  of  war  Is  a  mere  pastime ;  which  will 
require  every  energy  and  employ  every  faculty  that  you  possess ;  which  demand  a  man 
supported  from  above,  and  almost  instructed  by  immediate  inspiration." 

I  add  to  this  some  important  queries,  applicable  to  all  times,  addressed  by  the  great 
politician  to  the  people  themselves.  They  will  be  read  at  this  time  with  the  deepest 
interest : — 

"  For  who  would  vindicate  your  right  of  unrestrained  suffrage,  or  of  choosing  what 
representatives  you  liked  best,  merely  that  you  might  elect  the  creatures  of  your  own 
faction,  whoever  they  might  be,  or  him,  however  small  might  be  his  worth,  who  would 
give  you  the  most  lavish  feasts,  and  enable  you  to  drink  to  the  greatest  excess  ?  Thus 
not  wisdom  and  authority,  but  turbulence  and  gluttony,  would  soon  exalt  the  vilest 
miscreants  from  our  taverns  and  our  brothels,  from  our  towns  and  villages,  to  the  rank 
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ib4  difuty  of  BOMton.    For,  alioald  |]i«  nMi«g«BMBi  of  11m  repoUio  bo  oatnutod  to 
pcnonfl  to  wkon  no  oao  woal4  wiUnglj  eminwt  tko  noDOcenteat  of  hit  private  «ob- 
eems?  uid  tibo  toeoraiy  of  tho  iteto  bo  loft  to  iho  eoro  of  ihooo  vbo  bod  bmahod  tboir 
I   ovn  fortanes  in  an  infaiaoaii  pEodigolity  ?    Bboold  tboj  boTO  Ao  ebargo  of  tbo  pobUo 
j   pozse,  wbicb  tbej  woald  aoo^  oonfori  iato  a  private,  by  tbeir  aaprineipled  pooalationi  F 
Are  tbej  fit  to  bo  tbo  logiriatofo  of  a  wbolo  people  wbo  tbonsdvea  know  aot  wbat  law, 
wbat  reaaon,  wbat  right  and  wiong,  wbat  crooked  and  itraigbt,  wbai  lidt  and  Ulioit 
means?  wbo  tbink  tbat  all  power  ooniifti  in  ootrago»  all  dignity  in  tbe  parade  of  inoo- 
leaee?  wbo  neglect  0T017  otber  eonaideration  for  tbe  oompt  gfatifieatioa  of  tbeir 
fnendabip%  or  tbe  prooocntion  of  their  rooentmeati  ?  wbo  diaperae  tbeir  own  relationi 
and  CTcatoroa  tbrongb  tbe  piOTineeay  for  tbe  aake  of  levying  taxoa  and  ooafiaoating 
goods;  men,  for  tbo  greater  par^  tbe  naoet  profligate  and  rile,  wbo  bay  np  for  tbeia> 
selrea  wbai  tbey  pretend  to  expoee  to  aale,  wbo  tbenoo  collect  an  exorbitant  maaa  of 
irealib,  wbicb  tbey  fiaadnlently  divert  from  tho  pablio  aerrioo;  wbo  tbaa  apread  tbeir 
pillage  tbrongb  tbe  eonntry,  and  in  a  moment  emerge  from  penury  and  raga,  to  a  atete 
of  splendour  and  of  wealth?    Wbo  oonld  endnro  aach  tbieviab  aervanta^  anch  vieege* 
rents  of  their  lorda?    Who  oonld  believe  tbat  tbe  maators  and  patrons  of  a  banditti 
eoold  be  tho  proper  goardiana  of  liberty?  or  wbo  wonld  anppoao  tbat  be  abould  ever  bo 
mtde  one  hair  more  free  by  anob  a  aei  of  pablio  frinoUonariea  (though  they  might 
amonnt  to  five  hondred  elected  in  thia  manner  from  the  ooontiea  and  borongha),  when 
among  them  who  are  the  very  guardiana  of  liberty,  and  to  whoae  cnatody  it  ia  com- 
mitted, there  most  be  ao  many,  who  know  not  either  how  to  use  or  to  eigoy  liberty,  who 
either  understand  the  principles  or  merit  the  poaaession  ?" 
I  now  reanme  my  remarka  upon  the  poet'a  genina  and  acquirements. 
Milton's  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  confined  to  general  traits :  he  had  n^t 
detected  the  minute  foldinga  and  amaUer  partaeularities,  nor  opened  thoae  aecret 
movementa  of  the  paaaiona  which  familiarise  ua  with  private  life.    All  waa  drawn 
with  the  enlarged  eye  of  his  own  magnificent  mind.    In  tiiis  respect  he  waa  utterly  dis- 
similar to  Shakspeare:  ho  had  none  of  the  dramatist's  playfulness  and  flexibility. 
Milton  was  always  Milton,  as  Byron  waa  alwaya  Byron :  neither  of  them  could  transport 
himself  into  other  characters.    He  apoke  of  others  as  an  observer;  not  as  identified 
with  them.    It  appears  to  me,  that  this  individuality  will  be  found  to  go  through  all 
Milton'a  writings,  and  all  the  conduct  of  his  life :  he  lived  among  a  world  of  inferior 
heings,  to  whom  bis  stem  sublimity  could  not  conform.    This  showed  itoelf  in  Uie  very 
outset  of  hi;  career, — at  college, — ^where  he  rebelled  against  academical  discipline; 
and  to  ibis  in  a  great  degree  may  be  attributed  the  vehement  and  relentless  part  he 
took  against  royalty,  and  also  hia  separation  from,  the  sect  with  whom  he  commenced 
hb  warfare  against  the  throne. 

VHIemain,  in  his  life  of  the  poet  in  the  "  Biographic  Universelle,"  notices  this  inflexi- 
bility, and  the  unfitness  for  pracUcal  commerce  with  the  world  which  it  oauaed. 

Yet  hence  arose  many  of  tho  grand  thoughts  and  gigantic  imagea  that  adorned  and 
exalted  his  poetry :  thus  he  never  fell  beneath  his  lofty  sphere.  Such  is  the  view  I 
take  of  him  in  his  private  character :  my  buainess  is  not  to  repeat  what  I  find  in  other 
boolcs,  but  to  examine  for  myself.  I  do  not  undertake  to  bring  together  all  which  baa 
been  said  already ;  on  the  contrary,  much  which  baa  been  aaid  before  aeoma  to  me  to 
be  on  that  account  not  neceaaary  to  be  said  again :  I  do  not  desire  to  auporaede  other 
biographers,  but  rather  wish  to  be  admitted  among  them.  I  have  the  hope  of  saying 
Mmething  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  such  as  will  gain  the  assent  of 
others  at  least  for  its  probability ;  for  I  scorn  to  seek  for  novelty  at  the  expense  of 
truth. 

All  the  facts  of  Milton's  life  have  been  laboriously  searched  for,  and  brought  forward 
already :  opinions  upon  them  are  not  yet  exhausted :  unfortunately  too  many  biogra- 
phers copy  each  other  in  this  portion  of  their  task :  they  are  either  incapable  of  thinking 
for  themselves,  or  they  do  not  venture  it :  they  scarcely  even  vary  the  expressions. 
The  eflect  of  this  is  nausea  to  tho  purchaser  of  such  books :  the  "  decies  repetita"  is 
always  repulsive.  Perhaps  it  will  be  answered,  that  what  had  been  before  observed 
was  just,  and  therefore  required  no  alteration:  if  so,  the  public  did  not  want  the 
renewal  of  that  of  which  it  was  in  possession. 
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Joh&Mn  is  -a  eiilie  irho  has  abmys  been  a  fitvoniite  witk  Snglfsh  readent  hh 
fiiqiiancy  sad  seveiitj  please ;  but  these,  whem  applied  to  Milton,  are  bj  persons  of 
imagination  or  taste  nad  with  •distaste  firom  their  perreiie  <uid  wflM  midignity.  Th^ 
often  show  the  vigoor  of  the  critie's  inteUeet,  and  the  iDg«tt«ity  of  his  pointed  langnoge; 
but  they  are  &be  or  exaggerated  in  decision,  and  irreTetent  and  harsh  in  language. 
The  splsndmir  of  Milton's  genius  ought  to  hare  kept  aloof  suc^  pedantic  petulanoe. 
If  such  fihults  could  liare  been  justly  imputed  to  him,  still  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost^'  should  hare  been  approached  with  awe,  and  commented  on  with  the  most  deco- 
rous and  profound  respect.  What  right  had  Johnson  .to  attack  and  blasken  the  poefs 
moral  character  by  imputing  motives  of  passion  and  iU-bumour  to  him,  which  he  bat 
himself  in  the  most  positire  and  solemn  manner  denied?  He  saw  the  abuses  of  the 
ozisting  goTcmmenty  he  deluded  himself  with  the  hope  that  by  a  grand  Ohange  his 
own  ideal  riews  of  perfection  might  be  aocomplislwd.  If  we  beliere  him, — and  he  must 
hare  a  most  ungenerous  and  corrupt  mind  who  can  doubt, — ^hls  heart  was  the  seat 
of  all  earthly  integrity,  and  exalted  by  the  most  puriiled  and  spiiitntfl  aspirations. 
Of  all  mean  passions,  enry  eould  least  enter  a  bosom  which  had  so  lofty  and  calm  a 
confidenoe  in  the  superiority  of  its  own  intelleotoal  gifts:  no  maa  enTies  what  h# 
sooms  and  estimatlBS  at  nothhig. 

CHAPTER  XIV.  * 

UTLTOV*S  BLnrDNESS,  AXD  OCCUPATIOirS  AFTER  THB  KESTGRAnOlT. 

Miltoh's  enemies  had  had  the  baseness  to  charge  his  blindness  as  a  judgment  upc 
him:  he  repels  this  charge  with  a  just  indignation,  at  the  opening  of  his  '^ Second 
Defence  for  the  People  of  England." 

"I  wish,"  commences  this  magnificent  passage,  "that  I  eould  with  equal  fiuility 
refute  what  this  barbarous  opponent  has  said  of  my  blindness ;  but  I  cannot  do  it, 
and  I  must  submit  to  the  affliction.  It  is  not  so  wretched  to  be  blind,  as  it  is  not  to 
be  capable  of  enduring  blindness.  But  why  should  I  not  endure  a  misfortune,  which 
it  behoores  every  one  to  be  prepared  to  endure  if  it  should  happen ;  which  may,  in 
the  common  course  of  things,  happen  to  any  man,  and  which  has  been  known  to  have 
happened  to  the  most  distinguished  and  virtuous  persons  in  history?  What  is 
reported  of  the  Augur  Tiresias  is  well  known;  of  whom  Apollonius  song  thus  in  his 
'  Argonautics  :'— 

To  men  he  dared  the  will  divine  disclose, 
Nor  fesrM  whet  Jove  might  in  his  wmih  imposs. 
The  gods  assignM  him  age  without  deesy. 
But  aoatch'd  the  blouing  of  hto  sight  away. 

But  God  himself  is  truth ;  in  propagating  which,  as  men  display  a  greater  integrity 
and  seal,  they  approaeh  nearer  to  the  similitude  of  €k>d,  and  possess  a  greater  portion 
of  his  love.  We  cannot  suppose  the  Deity  envious  of  truth,  or  unwilling  that  it  should 
be  freely  communicated  to  mankind :  the  loss  of  sight,  therefore,  which  this  inspired 
sage,  who  was -so  eager  in  promoting  knowledge  among  men,  sustained,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  judicial  punishment :  and  did  not  our  Saviour  himself  declare  that  that 
poor  man  whom  he  had  restored  to  sight  had  not  been  bom  blind,  either  on  account 
of  his  own  sins,  or  those  of  his  progenitors? 

''And  with  respect  to  myself,  though  I  have  aeeurately  examined  my  conduct,  and 
iorutiniied  my  soul,  I  call  thee,  0  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  to  witness,  that  I  am  not 
conscious,  either  in  the  more  early  or  in  the  later  periods  of  my  life,  of  having  commit* 
ted  any  enormity  which  might  deservedly  have  marked  me  out  as  a  fit  ol^ect  for  such 
a  calamitous  visitation ;  but  since  my  enemies  boast  that  this  affliction  is  only  a  retri- 
bution for  the  transgressions  of  my  pen,  I  again  invoke  tfie  Almighty  to  witness  that  I 
never  at  any  time  wrote  anything  which  I  did  not  think  agreeable  to  truth,  to  justice, 
and  to  piety.  This  was  my  persuasion  then,  and  I  feel  the  same  persuasion  now. 
Thus,  therefore,  when  I  was  publicly  solicited  to  write  a  reply  to  the  defenoe  of  the 
foyal  cause,  when  I  had  to  contend  with  the  pressure  of  sickness,  and  with  the  appro- 
tension  of  soon  losing  the  sight  of  my  remaining  eye,  and  when  my  medical  attendants 
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eUmAj  MmoimMd,  Uutt  if  I  did  engage  in  ihin  woik  it  would  be  irreptfmbly  lost»  fheir 
fmnonitions  eaiued  no  hesitation  and  inspired  no  dismay :  I  would  not  have  listened 
to  the  Toiee  eren  of  Bsenlapins  Mnuelf  from  the  shrine  of  BpidsEnmSy  in  prelWrenoe  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  heavenly  monitor  within  my  breast :  my  resolution  was  nnsbiAen, 
thovfh  the  alternative  was  either  the  loss  of  my  sight  or  Ihe  desertion  of  my  doty; 
and  I  ealled  te  auad  those  two  destinies  whioh  the  ocaele  of  Ddphi  annonneed  to  the 
son  of  Thetis. 

"I  considered  that  many  had  parchased  a  less  good  by  a  greater  evH,  the  meed 
of  glory  by  the  loss  of  life;  bat  that  I  might  proenre  great  good  by  little  suffering; 
that,  tho^[h  I  am  blind,  I  might  still  diseharge  the  most  honoarable  dnties,  the 
psrftnrmaaee  of  whieh,  as  it  is  something  more  dorable  tiian  glory,  eaght  to  be  an  object 
ef  snperior  admiration  and  esteem ;  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  the  short  interval 
of  sight  whioh  was  left  me  to  enjoy  as  beneieial  as  possible  to  the  pnblie  interest. 

"  Bvt,  if  the  ehoice  were  neeessary,  I  weold,  sir,  prefer  my  blindnesc  to  yours ;  yonn 
is  a  elovd  spread  over  the  mind,  which  darkens  both  the  Ught  of  reason  and  of  con- 
Seienoe;  mine  keeps  from  my  view  only  the  coloured  surlhces  of  things,  while  it  leaves  me 
at  liberty  to  contemplate  the  beanty  and  stability  of  virtue  and  of  truth.  How  many 
tilings  are  there  besides  which  I  would  not  willingly  see ;  how  many  which  I  must  see 
against  my  will;  and  how  few  which  I  feel  any  anxiety  to  see!  There  is,  as  the 
Apostle  has  remarked,  a  way  to  strength  through  weakness.  Let  me  then  be  the  most 
feeble  creature  alive,  as  long  as  that  feebleness  serves  to  invigorate  the  energies  of  my 
rational  and  immortal  spirit;  as  long  as  in  that  obscurity  in  which  I  am  enveloped,  the 
light  of  the  divine  presence  more  clearly  shines !  And,  indeed,  in  my  blindness,  I 
enjoy  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  favour  of  the  Deity ;  who  regards  me  with  more 
tenderness  and  compassion  in  proportion  as  I  am  able  to  behold  nothing  but  himself. 
Alas!  for  him  who  insults  me,  who  maligns  and  merits  public  execration!  For  the 
Divine  law  not  only  shields  me  from  injury,  but  almost  renders  me  too  sacred  to 
attack ;  not  indeed  so  much  from  the  privation  of  my  sight,  as  from  the  overshadotnng 
ot  those  heavenly  wings,  which  seem  to  have  occasioned  this  obscurity.  To  this  I 
ascribe  the  more  tender  assiduities  of  my  friends,  their  soothing  attentions,  their  kind 
Tisits,  their  reverential  observances." 

Bve^  one  is  Cuniliar  with  the  poet* s  twenty-second  sonnet  on  this  sulyect 

Cyriac,  this  tfareo-yesrs-day  these  eyes,  though  clear,— 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot— 

"What  supports  me,  dost  tfaou  ask? 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overpUed 

hi  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 

One  is  a  little  surprised  that  he  could  so  long  endure  this  laborious  and  tedious  offlee 
of  secretary,  especially  after  his  sight  began  to  fail  him.  His  nephew,  Edward  Phillips, 
for  some  time  assisted  him. 

In  1652  he  entirely  lost  his  sight. 

Todd  has  recovered  a  curious  letter  of  Hilton  flrom  the  State-Paper  Office,  recom- 
mending his  friend  Andrew  Marvell,  the  poet,  for  some  employment: — "A  gentleman, 
whose  name  is  Hr.  Bfarvell, — a  man,  l>oth  by  report  and  the  converse  I  have  had  with 
him,  of  singular  desert  for  the  state  to  make  use  of;  who  also  offers  himself,  if  there 
he  any  employment  for  him.  His  father  was  the  minister  of  Hull,  and  he  hath  spent 
four  years  abroad  In  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Sp^n,  to  veiy  good  purpose,  as  I 
heilieve,  and  the  gaining  of  these  four  languages ; — ^besides  lie  is  a  Bcholar,  and  well 
read  in  the  Latin  and  Qreek  authors;  and  no  doubt,  of  an  approved  conversation;  for 
he  comes  now  lately  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  general,  where  he  was 
intrusted  to  give  some  instructions  in  the  languages  to  the  lady,  his  daughter." 

This  letter  of  Milton  was  written  in  1653 :  but  Marvell  was  not  joined  to  Milton  in 

fhe  office  of  Latin  secretary,  till  1657.  MarveU's  commendatory  poem  on  the  "  Paradise 

Ifost^"  is  well  known : — 

Wlien  I  beheld  the  poet  blind,  yet  bold, 
In  slender  book  his  vast  design  unfold ;  Aps. 

Mnton's  salaiy  as  Latin  secretary  was  £288 18«.  M,  a  year.  In  1659,  he  was  only  paid 
ftt  the  rate  of  £200  a  year,  having  then  reUred. 
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In  this  retirement,  about  two  yown  before  the  Restoration,  he  began  the  ''PanMliM 
Lost."  Though  retired,  he  was  risited  by  all  foreigners  of  distinction,  and  some  per- 
sons of  rank  at  home;  bnt  he  was  known  and  admired  more  for  his  political  serrioes 
than  for  his  poetry. 

He  had,  as  has  been  mentioned,  done  little  in  poetry,  for  the  last  twenty  yean, 
except  his  few  sonnets:  of  these,  Johnson  speaks  with  a  tasteless  and  unworthy  con- 
tempt :  that  they  are  rich  in  thought,  sentiment^  and  naked  sublimity  of  language,  is 
now  undisputed. 

It  appears  that  Milton  yet  relaxed  nothing  of  his  mental  activity.  After  the  death 
of  Cromwell  he  must  have  seen  the  incumbent  danger  of  that  republican  form  of 
gorerament,  which  he  had  spent  so  much  seal  and  such  gigantic  talents  to  establish. 
Not  only  his  head  but  his  heart  was  involved  in  this  establishment.  He  had  worked 
himself  to  a  Airy  against  kings,  and  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  tyranny  inseparable 
from  their  power.  His  ambition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  least  degree 
selfish; — he  had  no  views  of  personal  aggrandisement:  he  did  not  look  toriehes  or 
political  honours:  he  had  no  familiarity  with  those  who  were  called  the  great:  even 
with  Cromwell,  his  idol,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  individual  intimacy.  Lawrence,  "of 
virtuous  father  virtuous  son,"  and  Cyriao  Skinner,  were  his  chief  friends.  Of  th« 
former  he  says, — 

Where  shall  we  sometimei  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  snlien  day,  what  may  be  won 
From  the  hard  seaion  gaining  ?— 
He,  who  of  those  delights  can  judge,  and  spare. 
To  interpoae  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 

Even  the  genius  of  Milton  could  not  have  made  the  progress  he  did  either  In  pro- 
duction or  in  learning,  if  he  had  admitted  the  frequent  distractions  of  society.  The 
history  of  his  day  is  given  by  the  biographers; — ^but  it  will  not  account  for  the  immen- 
sity of  his  reading.  The  processes  of  such  a  mind  it  is  too  hazardous  to  attempt  to 
analyze.  His  vast  memory  tempted  him  sometimes  to  encumber  himself  with  abstruse 
and  useless  literature.  One  is  a  little  astonished  that  a  creative  brain,  which  is  eon 
stantly  working  its  materials  into  now  shapes,  and  combinations,  can  reflect  thingp 
precisely  in  the  form  and  colours  in  which  it  receives  them. — ^Even  th^  "  Paradise 
Lost"  is  occasionally  patched  with  allusions  of  this  kind. — There  is,  however,  an  unac- 
countable charm  in  the  manner  in  which  the  poet  occasionally  mentions  remote  names 
of  persons  and  places.  A  single  word  calls  up  a  whole  train  of  ideas : — ^but  then  this  is 
a  mere  reference  to  an  instructed  and  rich  memory. 

Milton's  whole  life  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  creation,  not  reproduction. — ^But 
this  opinion  will  not  perhaps  be  commonly  assented  to,  or  even  understood.  The  poet 
was  a  powerful  reasoner  in  his  political  and  theological  discussions,  but  not  always 
free  from  obscurity  or  sophistry.  His  heated  mind  saw  certain  questions  in  an 
exaggerated  or  partial  view. 

The  time  was  now  arriving,  when  it  was  necessary  to  throw  away  and  forget  politics. 
In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the  monarchy  was  at  length  restored.  He  had  now  reason  to 
dread  the  fate  of  the  other  regicides :  it  was  necessary  for  a  time  to  conceal  himself: 
Yane  and  others  were  taken,  condemned,  and  put  to  death.  The  part  which  MUton 
had  taken  in  justifying  the  decapitation  of  the  late  king,  by  arguments  and  in  language 
insulting  and  contemptuous,  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  have  marked 
him  out  to  the  Court  for  4  signal  object  of  vengeance.  He  was  finally  spared :  by 
what  influences  this  was  effected,  is  now  little  known :  this  act  of  mercy  reflects  great 
honour  on  the  government. 

Though  there  are  many  reasons  to  suppose  that  Milton's  poeUcal  fame  was  yet  but 
little  acknowledged,  this  extraordinary  regard  shown  to  him  by  sparing  his  life  raises 
a  contrary  inference. — ^He  had  no  claims  for  forbearance  Arom  the  King  on  account  of 
his  political  talents : — these  were  powers  which  it  must  have  been  desirable  to  crush. 
The  greater  part  of  those  who  had  the  monarch's  ear  were  profligate  men,  who,  even  if 
they  had  been  well  acquainted  with  the  poetry  whieh  the  bard  had  hitherto  put  forth, 
would  not  have  ei^joyed  it :  even  Lord  Clarendon  seems  to  have  had  no  taste  for  this 
«ort  of  genius :  he  commends  Cowley  as  having  taken  a  flight  beyond  other  votaries 
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raa  mom  lifiwiag  to  woik  kimsdf  lato  AuaM^  ImI  ob  te 
;  «Uek»lraf««WykA  wfioTed  hy  lk«  ton*  of  (k««|tbl  aad  knjpHic**  Mud 
of  vigoroao  voiafteotaoB.    I  aood  aot  obomo  how  vnliko  wt*  Iho  s«ni«i  of 
oad  of  DiydHi:  Joboaoa  baa  aJiotioMj  aaoljied  lh«  loUor,  to  vhich  his  owm 
uMliBod.    Ho  who  is  portiol  to  IXiydeB,  will  norer,  I  think*  raoch  reU«h  Miltoa ; 
thoogh  ii  wiU  bo  olqocted  that  tho  «mo  was  olhorwiso  wilh  Graj.  who  is  faid  to  haro 
■aited  his  adsDoiatioa  of  both.    Thoro  is  a  want  of  giandoary  of  soaUmont*  of  crsatioa» 
of  wwiooriwBW  ia  Dtydoa.    His  ^^le  is  doar,  poworM,  and  baojaat ;  but  his thoaghts 
an  oftoa  eonmon,  and  his  iaagorf  as  anpiotaiosqno  and  ra^o :  ho  was  mors  intoW 
than  isBagiaadYo:  his  nuad  was  taned  to  tho  world,  and  tho  obs^rraneos  of 
and  daily  lilo:  ho  was  oltoa  happy  to  aeatenoss  of  diserinunatioa  apoa  tho 
and  ehaiaotsn  of  tho  time:  witooss  his  portrait  of  Achitophol  (Lonl  Shaltoo- 
j    baiy).    Hers  tho  extowao  sabtlety  of  his  nnderstonding  disployed  itself  in  ftall  A>roo. 

This  wms  exactly  what  soited  tho  reignmf  tosto  at  this  epoch.    Lot  us  eontouaplato 

I    Milton  while  snoh  things  were  the  rage.    He  had  now  withdrawn  himself  Arom  the 

aagry  and  harsh  contests  in  whieh  he  had  been  so  many  years  engaged,  and  was  eon- 

'    tempUting  battles  a  thoaaand-fold  more  exalted,  of  rebel  angels  with  almighty  power. 

■    NoTor,  in  his  more  worldly  employments,  seeing  things  hot  in  their  grandest  phases, 

I    with  what  ealm  scorn  mast  he  now  have  looked  down  upon  the  petty  wlttici»m«  of  what 

I    the  Coort  and  nation  now  considered  the  brilliant  emanations  of  poetio  genius !    Bate- 

nant  was  his  firiendy  and  Milton  may  hare  found  some  line  things  in  Gondibert;  but 

there  are  no  traces  that  the  two  poets  had  at  this  period  any  Ibmiliarity  or  intoreourse« 

I  do  not  recollect  that  Milton  and  Cowley  were  acquainted;  nor  do  Milton's  early 

I    poems  seem  to  hare  eome  under  Cowley's  notice :  if  they  had,  he  would  assuredly  have 

quoted  them  in  his  "  Prose  Bssays."* 

The  conduct  of  those  who  were  now  re>admittod  to  power,  was  too  well  oaleulatod  to 
oonfinn  the  poofs  hatred  of  monarchy :  but  in  silent  solitude  and  darkness  he  worked 
complacently  on.  Conscious  of  his  own  superiority  of  genius,  he  did  not  regard  the 
loud  applauses  of  the  mob  in'favour  of  others.  He  did  not  wonder  that  the  disctoluto 
ia  life  should  have  no  taste  for  the  pure  spiritualities  of  true  poetry :  he  relied  upon 
the  rewards  of  posterity  with  a  just  and  sure  faith.  While  others  were  groping  upon 
earth  in  aensual  pleasures,  he  lived  by  his  imagination  in  heaven:  his  outward  blind- 
ness did  but  strengtiien  his  inward  light  Perhaps  but  for  this  blindness  his  oreatlvo 
faculties  had  not  been  sufficiently  concentrated  to  produce  his  great  poem.  Something 
of  this  opinion  he  seems  himself  to  have  entertained;  thus  drawing  comfort  firom  his 
misfortone.  Ho  was  now  shut  out  from  worldly  distractions ;  and  the  day  was  as  the 
covering  calm  of  night  to  him.  The  humility  of  his  fortune,  the  singularity  of  his 
habits,  aU  aided  contemplation.  The  Muse  can  never  live,  except  feebly  and  languidly, 
amid  material  luxuries :  she  delighte  in  the  msjesty  of  thought,  the  scorn  of  all  sublu- 
nary  pleasures. 

The  poet,  in  his  long  intercourse  with  the  busy  world,  had,  like  others,  shown  <ho 
human  passions  of  anger,  bitterness,  contempt^  and  invective ; — ^he  now  threw  them  all  oif : 
they  nowhere  appear  in  the  sublime  poetry  he  now  produced,  unless  perhaps  by  slight 
allusion  in  a  few  passages  of  "Samson  Agonistes,"  where  the  memory  of  the  past 
revives  a  few  stings. 
In  1M&  Milton  married  his  third  wife,  Elisabeth  Minshull,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 

In  fact,  when  they  appeared  in  1645,  he  was  in  the  King^i  service,  and  personnlly  attendea 
Bis  Majesty ;  and  he  died  in  1607.  before  tho  second  edition  of  the  poems,  and  the  very  year  *a 
which  the  "  Paradise  Lost''  was'pnblisbsd. 
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Mimhun,  knight  of  an  ancient  Cheshire  &milj.    She  soxriTed  him  abore  fiftj  yean, 
and,  retiring  to  Nantwieh  in  Cheahire,  died  there  in  1727. 

Ellwood,  the  quaker,  now  undertook  to  read  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  of 
his  conversation  and  instruction.*  When  the  plague  raged  in  London,  1663,  Ellwood 
received  Hilton  and  his  fiimily  into  his  house  at  Chalfonty  6t  Giles,  in  Buckingham- 
shire. Here  Ellwood  says  it  was  that  the  poet  communicated  to  him  the  manuscript  of 
"  Paradise  Lost" 

Bishop  Newton  remarks,  that  considering  the  difficulties  "  under  which  the  author 
lay,  his  uneasiness  at  the  public  aflairs  and  his  own,  his  age  and  infirmities,  his  not 
being  now  in  circumstances  to  maintain  an  amanuensis,  but  obliged  to  make  use  of  any 
hand  that  came  next  to  write  his  verses  as  he  made  them,  it  Is  really  wonderful  that  he 
should  have  the  spirit  to  undertake  such  a  work,  and  much  more  that  he  should  ever 
bring  it  to  perfection.*' 

At  this  time  he  addressed  a  beautiful  Latin  letter  to  his  friend  Peter  Heimbach,  a 
German,  of  which  the  following  is  Hayley's  translation : — 

"  If,  among  so  many  funerals  of  my  countrymen,  in  a  year  so  fhll  of  pestilence  and 
sorrow,  you  were  induced,  as  you  say,  by  rumour  to  believe  that  I  also  was  snatched 
away,  it  is  not  surprising ;  and  if  such  a  rumour  prevailed  among  those  of  your  nation, 
as  it  seems  to  have  done,  because  they  were  solicitous  for  my  health,  it  is  not  unpleas- 
ing ;  for  I  must  esteem  it  as  a  proof  of  their  benevolence  towards  me.  But  by  the 
graciousness  of  God,  who  had  prepared  for  me  a  safe  retreat  in  the  country,  I  am  still 
alive  and  well ;  and,  I  trust,  not  utterly  an  unprofitable  servant,  whatever  duty  in  life  there 
yet  remains  for  me  to  ftilfil.  That  you  remember  me  after  so  long  an  interval  in  our 
correspondence,  gratifies  me  exceedingly;  though,  by  the  politeness  of  your  expression, 
you  seem  to  afford  me  room  to  suspect  that  you  have  rather  forgotten  me,  since,  as  you 
say,  you  admire  In  me  so  many  different  virtues  wedded  together.  From  so  many 
weddings  I  should  assuredly  dread  a  family  too  numerous,  were  it  not  certain  that  in 
narrow  circumstances,  and  under  severity  of  fortune,  virtues  are  most  excellentiy 
reared  and  most  flourishing.  Tet  one  of  these  said  virtues  has  not  very  handsomely 
rewarded  me  for  entertaining  her;  for  that  which  you  call  my  political  virtue,  and 
which  I  should  r&thcr  wish  you  to  call  my  devotion  to  my  country  (enchanting  me 
with  her  captivating  name),  almost,  if  I  may  say  so,  expatriated  me.  Other  virtues, 
however,  Join  their  voices  to  assure  me  that  wherever  we  prosper  in  rectitude,  there  is 
our  country.  In  ending  my  letter,  let  me  obtain  from  you  this  favour ;  that  if  you  find 
any  parts  of  it  incorrectiy  written,  and  without  stops,  you  will  impute  it  to  the  boy  who 
writes  for  me,  who  is  utterly  ignorant  of  Latin,  and  to  whom  I  am  forced  (wretchedly 
enough)  to  repeat  every  single  letter  that  I  dictate.  I  still  rejoice  that  your  merit 
as  an  accomplished  can,  whom  I  knew  as  a  youth  of  the  highest  expectation,  has 
advanced  you  so  far  in  the  honourable  favour  of  your  prince.  For  your  prosperity  in 
every  other  point  you  have  both  my  wishes  and  my  hopes.    FareweU. 

«  London,  August  28, 1M6.* 

> 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IflLTOir'S  COXTKHPORAHfSS — ^"PARADISB  RSOAXirBD''  AHD  "  8A1C80H  AGONISTES." 

Ox  27th  April,  1667,  Milton  sold  his  "  Paradise  Lost^  to  Samuel  Simmons  for  an 
immediate  payment  of  five  pounds ;  another  five  pounds  to  be  paid  on  the  sale  of  thir* 
teen  hundred  copies  of  the  first  edition ;  a  third  five  pounds  on  the  sale  of  the  same 
number  of  the  second  edition ;  and  the  same  sum  after  an  equal  sale  of  the  third  edi- 
tion ;  each  edition  not  to  exceed  fifteen  hundred  copies.  In  two  years  the  poet  recovered 
the  second  payment ;  ha  did  not  live  to  receive  the  other  payments :  therefore  2800 
•oples  had  not  been  sold  in  seven  years. 

Johnson  and  others  contend  that  the  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two  years,  in   ' 
these  times,  was  a  proof  that  the  poet's  merit  was  not  nnfeit    I  do  not  think  so.    John    , 
Dennis  observes  in  a  passage  of  his  "  Familiar  Letters,"  quoted  by  Mitford,  that "  never 
any  poet  left  a  greater  reputation  behind  him  than  Mr.  Cowley,  while  Milton  remained 

*  Sea  EUwood*s  «  Autobiogrsphy,**  and  see  T.  Warton's  character  of  this  book  in  Todd,  l  187.      ! 
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obscure,  and  known  but  to  few;  but  the  great  reputation  of  Cowley  did  not  oontinoe 
half  a  centoiy,  and  Milton's  la  now  on  tbe  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  of  Fame." 

Mitford  enumeratea  the  following  poets  as  contemporary  with  Milton: — ''Waller, 
Suckling,  Crashaw,  Benham,  Lorelace,  Brome,  Sherborne,  Fanshaw,  Davenant,  besides 
others  of  inferior  note."  He  might  hare  added — ^Habington,  Stanley,  Carew,  Herbert, 
Withers.  But  none  of  these  were  of  any  mark,  or  power  of  invention,  unless  Cowley 
and  Darenant.  It  does  continue  to  appear  to  me  extraordinary,  that  so  many  fitlse 
and  petty  beauties  should  start  up  successiTely  to  be  the  temporary  fashion  of  poetry. 
Inrention  is  not  improbability :  it  is  to  embody  and  bring  before  others  the  spirits  of 
the  past  and  the  absent  ,*  it  is  not  the  trick  of  flowery  or  sparkling  language :  but  the 
busy-bodies  of  a  na^on, — ^they  who  give  the  tone  in  society,  having  no  natural  taste  or 
feeling, — require  luiificial  stimulants.  The  court  of  Charles  II.  was  too  much  adul- 
terated to  endure  the  spiritual  grandeur  of  Milton :  he  would  have  dispelled  all  the  de- 
lusions of  the  wicked  magician  of  voluptuousness :  his  sternness,  his  haughty  wi^donv 
his  unbending  dogmas,  were  to  them  terrible  and  revolting. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  exalted  bard  was  little  noticed  by  the  "  fashionable 
world,"  or  by  popular  authors,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  found  no  readers.  That  class 
of  learned  men,  who  were  now  thrown  into  the  shade — the  republican  party, — ^must 
have  remembered  and  admired  Milton's  seal  in  their  cause,  and  have  had  the  curiosity 
to  read  his  poem;  but  perhaps  in  silence  and  obscurity. 

Dryden,  too,  though  of  so  different  a  genius  and  taste,  as  well  as  politics,  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  poefs  merit    In  the  Preface  to  his  **  State  of  Innocence,"  soon  afler 
Milton's  death,  he  8ay!>,  "  I  canno^  without  injury  to  the  deceased  author  of  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  but  acknowledge  that  this  poem  has  received  its  entire  foundation,  part  of  the 
.design,  and  many  of  the  ornaments  fVom  him.    What  I  have  borrowed  will  be  so  easily 
discerned  from  my  mean  productions,  that  I  shall  not  need  to  point  the  reader  to  the 
places ;  and  truly  I  should  be  sorry,  for  my  own  sake,  that  any  one  should  take  the 
pains  to  compare  them  together ;  the  original  being  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest, 
most  noble,  and  most  sublime  poems,  which  either  this  age  or  nation  has  produced." 
Other  notices  are  collected  by  Todd,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat. 
In  1688  appeared  a  folio  edition  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,''  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Somers :  in  1695  appeared  a  third  folio  edition,  with  the  learned  commentary  of 
Patrick  Hume. 

In  1670  appeared  the  poet's  ''  History  of  England,"  carried  down  to  the  Norman 
Conquest;  which  was  mutilated  by  the  licenser,  by  striking  out  passages  which  have 
since  been  recovered  and  replaced. 

In  1671  were  published  the  ''  Paradise  Regained"  and  "  Samson  Agonistes."  It  is 
said  that  Milton  was  mortified  at  finding  that  the  former  was  considered  inferior  to  the 
"Paradise  Lost"  It  is  inferior  because  it  has  less  invention;  but  in  many  of  the 
sublime  merits  of  the  last,  not  at  all  inferior :  there  is  more  of  human  interest  in  it  Nor 
is  the  "  Samson  Agonistes"  the  production  of  a  less  vigorous  and  mi^estio  genius. 

The  **  Paradise  Regained"  is  supposed  to  have  been  planned  or  begun  at  Chalfont. 
EUwood  having  called  on  the  poet  after  his  return  to  London,  was  shown  by  him  this 
poem,  witii  the  remark,  "  This  is  owing  to  you ;  for  yon  put  it  into  my  head  by  the 
question  yon  put  to  me  at  Chalfont"  He  is  said  to  have  written  it  in  a  state  of  unin- 
terrupted fervour,  according  to  the  spirit  which  he  names  as  inherent  in  him,  ih  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Deodate,  September  2d,  1637 : — 

"It  is  my  way  to  suffer  no  impediment,  no  love  of  ease,  no  avocation  whatever,  to 
ehni  the  ardour,  to  break  the  continuity,  or  divert  the  completion  of  my  literary  pursuits." 
In  several  passages  of  the  "  Samson  Agonistes"  the  poet  is  supposed  to  lUlnde  to  his 
•wn  feelings  and  fate,  especially  in  these  lines,  beginning  at  v.  76 : — 

I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fttol. 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own : 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half, 
O,  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blnze  of  noon, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day !  &c. 


Hajley  fl^ys,  *  In  these  lines  the  poet  seems  to  pamt  himselt  The  Udgation  of  his 
will  prodnced  a  coUeetion  of  eridenoe  relating  to  the  testator,  which  renders  the  diteo- 
veiy  of  those  long-foigotten  papers  peculiarly  interesting :  thej  show  reiy  foreiblj^  and 
in  new  points  of  view,  his  domestio  infelicity  and  his  amiaUe  disposition.  The  tender 
and  soblime  poet»  whose  sensibility  and  snfferings  were  so  great,  appears  to  haye  'beea 
almost  as  unfortunate  in  his  danghters  as  the  Lear  of  Sbakspeare.  A  serrant  deciiares 
in  evidenee,  that  her  deceased  master,  a  little  before  his  last  marriage,  had  lamented  te 
her  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of  his  children :  he  complained  that  they  combined  to 
defraud  him  in  the  economy  of  his  house,  and  sold  sevoral  of  his  books  in  the  basest 
manner.  His  feelings  on  such  an  outrage,  both  as  a  parent  and  a  scholar,  must  hare 
been  singularly  painful ;  perhaps  they  suggested  to  him  these  very  pathetic  lines." 

Dunster  adds,  that,  "  as  it  appears,  from  the  latest  discoyeries  relating  to  the  domestie 
life  of  Milton,  that  his  wife  was  particularly  attentive  to  him,  and  treated  his  inflrmitioi 
with  much  tenderness,  this  passage  seems  to  restrict  the  time  when  this  drama  wm 
written  to  a  period  previous  to  his  last  marriage,  or  at  least  nearly  to  that  immediate 
time  while  the  singular  ill-treatment  of  his  daughters  was  treah  in  his  memory."  This 
also  coincides  with  what  Mr.  Hayley  observed  respecting  its  being  written  immediately 
alter  the  execution  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  which  took  place  Jane  14th,  1662.  ICilton  was 
then  in  his  fifty -fourth  year,  in  which*  we  are  told  he  married  his  third  wife.  This 
would  make  the  ''Samson  Agonistes"  at  least  three  years  prior  to  the  "Paradise 
Regained ;"  of  irhieh  we  know  he  had  not  thought  previous  to  the  summer  of  1665. 

In  that  magnificent  passage  beginning  at  1.  667, — 

God  of  our  fathers !  what  is  man, 

That  thou  towards  him  with  hand  so  various, 

Or  might  I  say  contrarious, 

Temper'at  thy  providence  through  his  short  course, 

Not  evenly,  as  thou  nilest 

The  angelic  orderB,  and  inferior  creatures  mute, 

Irrational  and  brute  ? 

Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  rout. 

That  wandering  loose  about, 

Grow  up  and  perish  as  the  summer  fly, 

Heads  without  name,  no  more  rememberM ; 

But  such  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected, 

"With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adom'd, 

To  some  great  work  thy  glory. 

And  people's  safety,  which  in  part  they  eflbet. 

Yet  towards  these  thus  dignified,  thou  oft, 

Amidst  their  highth  of  noon, 

Changest  thy  coantenance,  and  thy  hand,  with  no  regard 

Of  highest  favours  past, 

From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of  service. 

Nor  only  dost  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  life  obscured,  which  were  a  (klr  dismission; 
But  throw'st  them  lower  than  thou  didst  exalt  them  high 
Unseemly  falls  in  human  eye, 
Too  grievous  for  the  trespass  or  omission ; 
Oft  lea  vest  them  to  the  hostile  sword 
Of  heathen  and  profane,  their  carcasses 
To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey,  or  •else  captived ; 
Or  to  the  unjust  tribunals,  under  change  of  times, 
And  condemnation  of  the  ij^ratefnl  multitude. 
If  these  they  'scape,  perhaps  in  poverty 
With  sickness  and  disease  thou  bow'st  them  down, 
Painful  diseases  and  deform'd. 
In  crude  old  age  ; 

Though  not  disordinate,  yet  causeless  snflering 
The  pnnishmont  of  dissolute  days :  In  fine. 
Just  or  unjust  alike  seem  miserable. 
For  oft  alike  both  come  to  evil  end  ;— 

Bishop  Newton  says,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  ni^ust  tribunals,  Milton  reflected  on  the 
trials  and  sufferings  of  his  party  after  the  Restoration ;  and  that  when  he  talks  of  poverty, 

•  Not  till  1665 
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this  mm  hlg  owb  omc  ;  1m  eoeaped  with  lifs,  hot  lived  in  porertj;  mnd  thovgh  ha  was 
■iw^ys  mj  sober  and  tea{»e»te,  7«t  he  was  moeh  afflieted  with  the  goat^  and  other 
'^painfisl  disfuses  in  emde  old  age,"~whcn  he  was  not  yet  a  veiy  old  man. 

"Bnty"  Newton  adda^  "Milton  was  the  most  heated  entfansiast  of  his  time:  speaking 
ef  Chartet  the  Finf  s  mnrder,  in  his '  Defenoe  of  the  People  of  England/  he  says, 
'Qnanfnain  egn  hma  diTino  potlas  instinota  gesta  esse  crediderim,  qnoiies  memorii 
npete^'^Ac 

Tha  poet  g06»  ott  >*- 

Behold  him  m  ttiis  itnte  eslamitoas,  and  tttrn 
His  labonn,  for  thou  eaast,  to  peaeefol  end. 

''These  oonolading  yerses/'  says  Hayley, "  of  this  beantifal  chorus  appear  to  me  par- 
tieularly  affecting,  from  the  persuasion  that  Milton,  in  composing  them,  addressed  the 
last  two  immediately  to  Heaven,  as  a  prayer  for  himself.  If  the  oozgectore  of  thia 
application  be  jnst)  we  may  add,  that  never  was  the  prevalence  of  a  righteous  prayer 
more  happily  conspicuous;  and  let  me  here  remark,  that  however  variouR  the  opinions 
of  men  may  be  concerning  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Milton's  political  character,  the 
integrity  of  his  heart  appears  to  have  secured  to  him  the  favour  of  Providence ;  since 
it  pleased  the  Giver  of  all  good  not  only  to  turn  his  labour  to  a  peaceful  end,  but  to 
irradiate  his  declining  life  with  the  most  abundant  portion  of  those  pure  and  sublime 
mental  powers,  for  which  he  had  constantly  and  fervently  prayed,  as  the  choicest 
bounty  of  Heaven." 

Again,  Hayley  thinks  that  at  I.  759  Milton  alludes  to  his  own  connubial  infelicily,  and 
regret  for  his  forgiveness  at  the  repentance  of  bis  first  wife,  suspicious  of  its  sincerity. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  unhappiness  of  his  marriage  that  Milton  alludes  in  this 
stem  poem :  he  also  renews  his  poliUoal  prejudioes  at  L  1418. 

Lordi  are  lordliest  in  their  winO} 
And  the  virell  feasted  priest  then  soonest  fired 
With  zeal,  if  aaght  religion  seem  concern'd; 
No  loM  the  people  on  their  holydays 
Impetuous,  insolent,  &c. 

Warlon  observes  that  he  here  expresses  his  ooniempt  of  a  nobifity  and  an  opulent 
clergy,  that  is,  lords  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  who  by  no  means  coincided  with  his 
levelling  and  narrow  principles  of  republicanism  and  Calvinism,  and  whom  he  tacitly 
eompares  with  the  lords  and  priests  of  the  idol  Bagon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  this  poem  arose  out  of  the  state  of  Milton's 
personal  ftelings  at  the  Restoration.  It  is  the  blase  of  a  mind  as  gigantlo  as  Samson's 
form  and  strength.  His  imagination  is  everywhere  on  fire  both  with  intelleotoal  and 
material  visions.  A  vulgar  taste  in  poetry  would  call  the  nakedness  of  his  language 
prosaic :  but  in  the  enthusiasm  of  forceAiI  thought  the  petty  ornaments  of  langnage  are 
^sregarded.  It  is  in  the  exaltation  of  the  soul,  in  belief  in  visionary  presenoe,  that 
high  poetiy  oonaists. 

We  are  bonnd  to  eontomplato  the  bard  in  these  lolly  moods ; — ^to  think  how  his  spirit 
lese  above  his  nnpvosperons  and  painflil  situation ; — and  with  what  sublime  images^ 
sentiments,  and  refleetions,  he  soothed  himself! — ^How  he  glowed  when  he  imagined 
fiasuon  pidHng  down  destruction  on  the  hands  of  his  foes ! — ^His  vigorous  and  enthu* 
siastio  mind  roused  him  to  be  thus  ready  to  devoto  himself  to  the  oommon  ruin. 

Though  now  retired,  negleetod,  and  suhject  to  many  stings  of  disappointment,  I 
doubt  not  be  was  altogether  happier  than  when  his  mere  memory,  observation,  and 
judgment  were  occnp|ed  in  the  eoarse  conflict  of  practical  affairs.  Imagination  is 
more  gratiiying  than  memory,  and  idealism  than  realily.  It  is  diflloult  to  conceive 
how  so  creative  a  mind  conld  so  long  bend  itself  to  the  servile  ofiioe  of  secretaryship ; 
to  find  correctness  of  expression  in  a  dead  language  for  diplomatic  communications  was 
but  a  pedantic  employment;  and  a  wasto  of  powers  which  ought  only  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  highest  intolleetoal  exertions. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  by  whatever  arguments  the  poet  might  reconcile  himself  to 
Us  blindness,  there  were  moments  when  he  felt  most  bitterly  the  deprivation :  the 
passages  I  have  cited  from  <<  Samson  Agonistos"  prove  this.    In  his  poverty  he  eoold 
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not  employ  a  akilAil  and  learned  amannensis,  who  eonld  take  down  his  expressions  with 
faoiUty :  the  aid  and  consolation  of  books,  except  at  the  merej  of  others,  were  shut  to 
him.  He  grlered  for  the  loss  of  that  oatward  view  of  the  face  of  nature  in  which  he 
had  delighted :  he  could  no  longer  roam  alone  at  his  own  will  amid  the  woods  and 
forests  and  green  fields :  ho  sat  of  a  sunny  morning  in  his  house-porch,  enjoying  the 
fresh  air;  hut  this  was  in  a  suburb  of  the  great  city,  in  a  confined  garden :  the  freedom 
of  limb,  the  exhilaration  of  boundary  exercise,  the  breasting  of  the  blowing  wind,  the 
change  of  the  fresh  breese,  which  varies  with  each  contending  step,  were  not  his! 

O,  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon! 
All  was  blank,  and  every  footstep  was  feeble  and  tottering,  and  at  the  mercy  of  another. 
We  perceive  that  after  a  life  of  such  high  virtue  as  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  led, 
there  were  bitter  hours  when  he  thought  this  &te  hard.  As  his  endowments  were 
sublime,  so  were  his  expectations  lofty :  his  temper  was  naturally  scornM ;  and  as  he 
could  himself  do  mighty  things,  so  perhaps  he  demanded  more  of  others  than  they 
could  well  perform.  He  had  not  descended  to  a  minute  observance  of  all  the  flexibili- 
ties,  ductilities,  and  windings  of  the  human  character :  he  did  not  forgive  or  consider 
its  littleness,  its  petty  passions,  and  mean  and  ignorant  thoughts. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  biographer's  duty  thus  to  analyse  the  character  of  a  great 
man,  if  it  be  done  with  a  conscientious  desire  of  explaining  the  truth.  Mere  facts, 
uncommented  on,  are  neither  interesting  nor  instructive ;  better  omit  the  comment  than 
do  it  frivolously  or  afi'ectedly ;  still  less,  maliciously.  I  myself  have  no  doubt  that  the 
poet  was  wrong  in  his  political  opinions ;  but  I  have  still  less  doubt  that  he  was  strictly 
conscientious  in  them.  To  call  in  question  the  sincerity  of  his  protestations  and  aspira- 
tions,— ^his  magnificent  effusions  of  holy  hope  and  enthusiasm, — ^would  be  not  only 
stupid,  but  wicked. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

HILTOir'B  DIATH. 

Therb  are  certain  minor  points  which  it  is  very  useftil  to  ascertain,  but  which,  when 
once  established,  do  not  require  to  be  repeated;  such  are  many  of  the  parUenlan 
verified  with  the  most  exemplary  labour  by  Todd.  If  anything  were  wanting,  Bfitford 
has  gone  over  the  ground  again  with  acute  and  discriminate  taste  and  Judgment:  a 
poet  himself,  of  deep  feeling,  and  eloquent  originality. 

I  will  however  just  mention,  that  the  poet  did  not  entirely  abandon  literary  produc- 
tion after  having  published  the  two  magnificent  poems  last  noticed.  In  1672  he  put 
forth  his  '<Artis  Logics^  Plenior  Institutio ;':  and  in  1673  his  '<  Treatise  of  True 
Religion,  Heresy,"  Ac. 

In  the  year  of  his  death  he  published  his  "  Familiar  Letters  in  Latin,"  with  some 
^  Academical  Exercises." 

In  tbe  preceding  year  he  reprinted  his  "Juvenile  Poems,"  with  additions,  among 
which  is  the  "Tractate  on  Education,"  published  in  1644. 

His  health  now  gave  way  fast,  and  his  fits  of  the  gout  became  violent;  but  sneh  wai 
the  firmness  of  his  mind,  that  Aubrey  says,  even  in  the  paroxysms  of  this  fell  disease^ 
"  he  would  be  very  cheerAiI,  and  sing."  He  died  quietly  at  his  house  in  BunhiH-flelds, 
on  Sunday,  November  8th,  1674;  wanting  only  a  month  of  completing  his  sixty- 
sixth  year.  Thus  departed  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  England, — and,  in  my  opinion, 
of  any  country  or  age.  He  was  buried  near  his  father,  in  the  chancel  of  Si  QUes, 
Cripplegate. 

Hie  person  was  beautiM  in  youth,  but  his  face  too  delicate ;  he  was  of  middle 
height,  active,  and  a  good  swordsman ;  temperate  in  his  food,  and  all  his  habits  of  life, 
except  in  study,  in  which  he  indulged  to  excess  even  firom  his  childhood,  ffis  evenings 
were  usually  passed  in  music  and  conversation :  his  chief  time  of  composition  appears 
to  have  been  the  night ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  most  retentive  memory,  he  dictated  in  the 
morning  to  an  amanuensis  what  he  had  thus  composed. 

EiM  biographers  say  that  he  was  of  an  equal  and  placid  temper :  but  this  if  not  the 
character  given  by  Mrs.  Powell,  the  mother  of  his  first  wife ;  who,  however,  was  as 
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tagry  and  prejadioed  witneM.  Todd  has  printed  a  ftiU  aooount  of  his  nunoupatlre 
will,  which  was  fint  diaooverod  by  T.  Warton,  and  whioh,  being  contested,  farnishei 
sereral  curious  partleulan  of  his  domestic  habits.  He  had  an  humble  establishment, 
consisting  of  two  maid-servants  and  a  man-senrant :  he  dined  usually  in  his  kitchen.* 
He  never  was  a  man  of  worldly  ostentation,  and  always  despised  money :  he  seems  to 
have  been  stem  to  his  daughters,  and  exacted  too  much  from  them ;  they  accordingly 
did  not  steadily  love  him.  It  must  have  been  an  irksome  task  to  them  to  read  to  him 
in  languages  which  they  did  not  understand. 

As  to  the  poet's  religious  tenets,  a  treatise  has  been  lately  recovered  fh>m  the  State- 
Paper  Office,  which  has  made  a  great  noise  among  the  theologlsts ;  the  tiUe  is,  "  Be 
Doetaina  Christiana,  ex  Sacris  duntaxat  Libris  petita,  Disquisitionum  Libri  duo  post- 
humL"  King  George  IV.  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sumner  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Winchester),  to  be  edited  and  translated.  It  is  said  that  the  poet,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  Bodies  of  Divini^  then  published,  was  thus  induced  to  compile  one  for  him- 
selfl  This  treatise  is  considered  to  prove  that  Milton  was  finally  an  Arian.  It  is 
calmly  and  moderately  written ;  not  with  the  animosity  of  a  controversialist^  but  it 
wants  the  author's  former  or  usual  recondite  learning  and  argumentative  force. 

Bishop  Burgess,  considering  that  this  work  disproves  the  poet's  orthodoxy,  has  dis- 
puted its  genuineness  ;f  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  its  authenticity  cannot  be 
doubted.^  This  extraordinary  treatise  contains  many  singular  opinions,  which  none 
bat  theologists  will  take  the  trouble  to  discuss.}  ' 

Milton  left  three  daughters : — ^Anne,  who  was  deformed,  and  died  in  childbed;  Mary, 
who  died  single ;  and  Deborah,  who  married  Abraham  Clarke,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields, 
and  died,  aged  seventy-six,  in  August,  1727.  Her  daughter  married  Thomas  Foster, 
also  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields,  and  died  at  Islington,  May  9th,  1754,  in  her  sixty-sixth 
year.l 

Sir  Christopher  Milton,  the  poet's  only  brother,  was  knighted  and  made  a  Judge  by 
James  II.,  but  soon  retired  from  the  bench.  He  retired  to  Ipswich,  and  afterwards  to 
the  village  of  Rushmere,  about  two  miles  distant,  where  he  died ;  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas,  Ipswich,  March  22d,  1692.    He  left  children.f 

Milton  had  also  two  nephews  by  his  sister  Philips, — John  Philips  and  Edward 
Philips,  both  authon.** 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS   OBSERVATIONS. 

I  NOW  come  to  general  observations  on  the  poef  s  character  and  genius :  of  these  I 
have  already  intermixed  some  in  the  course  of  the  narrative :  if  I  recur  to  any  of  the 
same  opinions  and  reflections,  although  in  other  words,  I  must  crave  the  reader's 
indulgence. 

Of  this  "  greatest  of  great  men,"  the  private  traits  and  whole  life  were  congenial  to 
his  poetry.  Men  of  narrow  feelings  wUl  say  that  his  political  writings  contradict  this 
congeniality.  His  politics  were,  no  doubt,  violent  and  fierce ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  were  conscientious.  He  lived  at  a  crisis  of  extraordinary  public  agitation, 
when  all  the  principles  of  government  were  moved  to  their  very  foundations,  and  when 
there  was  a  general  desire  to  commence  institutions  de  novo. 

In  his  early  poems  there  are  occasional  passages  which  show  his  taste  for  monarchi- 

*  This  vras  long  afterwards,  in  Geneva,  the  custom  of  the  highest  and  most  opulent  Genevan 
families.    See  Picot,  "  Histoire  de  Geneve."  f  ^vo.  1836. 

I  See  disenssions  on  Milton's  tenets  here  let  out,  in  *<  Edinburgh  Review,"  No.  cvii.,  Sep- 
tember, 1831 ;  and  see  Mitford's  note,  **Life,"  p.  ex. 

§  See  the  American  (Dr.  Channing's)  *' Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of 
Milton." 

n  Sir  James  Mackintosh  found  the  last  descendant  of  Milton,  parish-clerk  at  Madras. 

Y  See  petligrees  of  Knights  made  by  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  collected  by  De  Neve,  Intel 
Mss.  Brit.  Mas. 

**  See  their  «<  Lives"  by  Godwin.  See  also  «  Theatrum  Poetarum,"  Canterbury,  1800 ;  an^ 
again  Geneva,  VSrU. 
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ml  and  arittocratie  mannera ;  for  tbe  pomp  of  the  state  and  die  ohurch ;  for  the  gloifei 
of  ehivalry  and  the  feudal  system ;  for  the  halls  of  <' knights  md  basons  bold;"  for  the 
mnsio  and  the  solemn  gloom  of  magnificent  eathedralff: — 

the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antic  pillars  massy-proof; 
And  storied  wudows,  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religions  light. 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blov 
To  the  fail-voiced  qaire  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear,  &c.— II  Penseroso. 

Milton's  imagination  was  not  at  all  sidted  to  the  dold  and  drj  hTpoerisy  of  a  Pnrf* 
tan ;  but  his  gigantio  mind  gave  him  a  temper  that  spumed  at  all  anlJiority.  This  was 
his  choracteristio  through  life :  it  showed  itself  in  every  thought  and  every  action,  both 
publio  and  private,  from  his  earliest  youth ;  except  tiiat  he  did  not  appear  to  rebel 
against  parental  authority;  for  nothing  is  more  beautiflil  than  his  mUd  and  tender 
expostulation  to  his  father,  in  that  exquisite  Latin  address  which  has  been  quoted. 

His  great  poems  require  such  a  stretch  of  mind  in  the  reader,  as  to  be  almost  painftil. 
The  most  amaiing  copiousness  of  learning  is  sublimated  into  tXl  his  conceptions  and 
descriptions.  His  learning  never  oppressed  his  imagination;  and  his  imagination 
never  obliterated  or  dimmed  his  learning :  but  even  these  would  not  hare  done,  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  great  heart  and  a  pure  and  lofty  mind. 

That  mind  was  given  up  to  study  and  meditation  from  his  boyhood  till  his  death ;  he 
had  no  taste  for  the  vulgar  pleasures  of  life ;  he  was  all  spiritual.  But  he  loved  fame 
enthusiastically,  and  was  ready  to  engage  in  the  great  afihirs  of  public  business :  and 
when  he  did  engage,  performed  his  part  with  industry,  skill,  and  courage.  Courage, 
indeed,  mingled  in  a  prominent  degree,  among  his  many  other  mighty  and  splendid 
qualities. 

Who  is  equal  to  analyse  a  mind  so  rich,  so  powerfttl,  so  exquisite  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  tenderaess  was  his  characteristic ;  and  he  was,  above  all  other 
men,  unyielding.  His  softer  sensibilities  were  rather  reflectiye  than  instantaneous ;  his 
sentiments  came  firom  his  imagination,  rather  than  hu  imagination  fh>m  his  sentiments. 

The  vast  fruits  of  his  mind  always  resulted  from  complex  ingredients ;  though  they 
were  so  amalgamated,  that  with  him  they  became  simple  in  their  effects.  It  is  impos- 
sible now  to  trace  the  processes  of  his  intellect  We  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have 
been  without  study ;  but  we  know  that  he  must  have  b(  on  great  under  any  eiroum- 
jtances,  though  his  greatness  might  have  been  of  a  different  kind. 

He  made  whatever  ho  gathered  from  others  his  own;  he  only  used  it  as  an  ingredient 
for  his  own  combinations. 

His  earliest  study  seems  to  have  been  the  holy  writings ;  they  first  fed  his  fisncy  with 
(he  imagery  of  Eastern  poetry ;  and  nowhere  could  he  have  found  so  sublime  a  nutri- 
ment But  what  is  any  nutriment  to  him  who  cannot  taste,  digest,  and  be  nourished  ? 
It  depends  not  upon  the  force  and  excellence  of  what  is  conveyed ;  but  upon  the  power 
of  the  recipient :  it  is,  almost  aO,  inborn  genius,  though  it  may  be  under  the  influence 
of  some  small  modification  from  discipline. 

However  great  and  wonderful  Milton  was,  there  were  some  points  in  which  both 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare  exceeded  him ;  because  in  those  points  nature  had  been  more 
Cavourable  to  them.  Probably  both  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  were  more  ductile  to  the 
world.  Milton  was  stem,  solitary,  unbending,  contemptuous,  proud,  yet  unostentatious. 
With  his  disposition  and  taste,  he  was  little  observant  of  the  minor  minners  and  oha- 
meters  of  society:  he  was  always  thoughtful,  inflexible, and  abstracted.  Loftiness  of 
musing  was  the  sphere  in  which  he  lived :  his  books  were  his  companions ;  his  Imagi* 
nation  surrounded  him  with  another  and  a  spiritual  world. 

Providence  has  endowed  us  with  the  power  to  conceive  what  is  more  magnificent  and 
more  beantifVil  than  that  which  the  material  world  exhibits.  We  know  not  why — ^it  if 
among  the  mysteries  of  the  Almighty. 

If  he  who  nurses  these  spiritualities  is  at  the  same  time  a  materialist  in  action,  then 
we  may  doubt  the  good  of  them :  but  assuredly  Milton  was  not  guilty  of  this  inconsis- 
tency.   Read  all  his  earnest  and  eloquent  professions  of  innocence;  and  who  oan 
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htrifeite  to  glTe  eredii  to  them  f  Hu  ooBtroTeniAl  opponents  hare  fl.tt«mptod  to  &n>w 
dirt  upon  him,  bat  hare  not  sneoeeded.  Ho  provoked  the  most  bitter  hostility ;  yet  no 
iBunonlity  conl4  be  fastened  npon  Mm. 

Allowing  flie  poet  to  hare  been  hanh  and  eholeriei  yet  tike  saaoti^  of  hit  disposition 
and  ehaneter  i^pean  to  me  demonstratiTe.  I  oan  reoondle  thia  with  his  severe  poll- 
ties;,  thoagh  those  seemi  certainly,  not  rery  mereiAil. 

Superficial  mindsi,  affeoting  the  tone  of  wisdom,  hold  out  t&at  the  gifts  of  the  Muse 
an  incompatible  with  serions  bnsiness.  BfUton,  ^e  greatest  of  poets,  affords  a  crash- 
ing answer  to  this.  In  the  flower  of  his  manhood,  and  through  middle  age,  he  was  a 
statist,  and  active  man  of  ezecuttre  affairs  in  a  crisis  of  unezampled  difficulty  and 
danger.  His  controrersial  wvidngs,  both  in  polities  and  dinnHy,  are  soHd,  yigorons, 
original,  and  praatical;  and  yet  he  coold  retom  at  last  to  the  highest  flights  of  the 
Ifoae,  undamped  and  ondimmed. 

The  lesson  of  his  life  is  one  of  the  most  instroefire  liiat  biography  aflbrds :  H  showB 
whaft  yarious  and  dissimilar  powers  may  be  united  in  the  same  person,  and  what  a  gran- 
deor  of  moral  principles  may  aetoato  the  human  heart;  but  at  the  same  time  it  shows 
how  little  all  these  combined  talents  and  rirtues  can  secure  the  due  respect  and  regard 
of  contemporaries.  It  is  absurd  to  deny  that  Milton  was  neglected  during  his  life,  and 
that  his  unworldlj-mindedness  let  the  meanest  of  the  people  moont  orer  his  head.  He 
liyed  poor,  and  for  tiie  most  part  in  obscurity.  Even  high  employments  in  the  state 
seem  to  hare  obtained  him  no  luxuries,  and  few  ftiends  or  aequaintance :  no  brother 
poets  flocked  round  him ;  none  pndsed  him,  though  in  the  habit  of  flattering  each  other. 

The  poet,  indeed,  might  hare  been  employed  more  oonsistenUy  with  his  sublime 
genius,  than  in  political  and  theological  oontroyersy.  He  lost  nineteen  precious  years  of 
his  middle  life  in  those  irritating  occupations,  from  the  age  of  thirly-two  to  fifty-one : 
after  tiiat  age  he  occupied  the  remaining  fourteen  years  of  his  life  principally  in  poetry. 
His  controversies  had  not  sullied  his  imagination,  nor  affected  the  sanctity  of  his 
thoughts,  language,  or  temper : — ^I  mean,  after  these  degrading  labours  ceased ;  for, 
whUe  busy  in  them,  they  must  have  necessarily  embittered  his  feelings  and  lowered  his 
mind.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  much  of  grand  invention,  which  he  might  in 
thoee  long  years  have  put  forth,  has  been  lost  to  the  world. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  writings  which  during  that  period  he  did  put  forth  have  been 
entirely  useless;  but  they  were  beneath  Milton's  best  powers,  and  might  probably 
have  been  executed  by  inferior  talente.  I  here  suppose  them  excellent  in  their  depart- 
ment and  unmixed  with  mischief;  but  this  is  more  than  can  be  conceded  positively 
to  them.  The  notions  of  republicanism  are  assuredly  carried  too  far;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  resist  all  authority,  and  call  in  question  all  ancient 
institotions. 

If  intellect  is  the  grand  glory  of  man,  Milton  stands  pre>eminent  above  all  other 
human  beings;  above  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Spenser,  and  Bhakspeare ! 
To  the  highest  grandeur  of  invention  npon  the  sublimest  subject  he  unites  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  learning,  and  the  most  perfect  art  Almost  all  other  poete  sink  into 
twinkling  stars  before  him.  What  has  issued  from  the  French  school  of  poetry  seems 
to  be  the  production  of  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  and  in  this  I  include  even  our  Bry- 
dea  and  Pope ;  for  I  cannot  place  these  two  famous  men  among  the  greatest  poets : 
they  may  be  among  the  first  of  a  secondary  class. 

It  is  easy  to  select  fine  passages  from  minor  poetical  authors ;  but  a  great  poet  must 
be  tried  by  his  entire^, — ^by  the  uniform  texture  of  his  web. 

Milton  has  a  language  of  his  own ;  I  may  say,  invented  by  himself.  It  is  somewhat 
hard,  but  it  is  all  sinew :  it  is  not  vernacular,  but  has  a  latinized  cast,  which  requires  a 
little  time  to  reconcile  a  reader  to  it.  It  is  best  fitted  to  convey  his  own  magnificent 
ideas:  ito  very  leamedness  impresses  us  with  respect:  it  moves  with  a  i^gantic  step: 
it  does  not  flow,  like  Shakspeare's  style  f  nor  dance,  like  Spenser's.  Now  and  then 
there  are  transpositions  somewhat  alien  to  the  character  of  the  English  language, 
which  is  not  well  calculated  for  transposition;  but  in  Milton  this  is  perhaps  amerity 
because  his  lines  are  pregnant  with  deep  thought  and  sublime  imagery,  which  require 
us  to  dweO  upon  them,  and  contemplate  them  over  and  over.  He  ought  never  to  be 
lead  rapidly;  his  is  a  style  which  no  one  ought  to  imitoto  till  he  is  endowed  with  a  soul 
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like  Milton's.  HIb  ingrediento  of  learning  are  to  worked  into  his  original  thonglitB^ 
that  they  form  a  part  of  them;  they  are  never  patches. 

One  woold  wish  to  present  to  oneself  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  Milton  even 
from  his  childhood.  Probably  he  was  absorbed  in  himself,  and  by  no  means  dnetile ; 
lonely  in  his  pleasures,  nncompanionable,  and  seemingly  sullen ;  angry  when  inter* 
raptod  in  his  books :  satirical  or  contomptaons  at  frivolous  oonrersatioa ;  contradictory 
when  roused,  and  hardy  when  answered:  estimated  doubtfully  by  his  father;  some- 
times praised;  sometimes  raising  high  expectations;  sometimes  causing  fear,  and  evea 
anger  and  remonstrance. 

Genius  will  never  be  dictated  to ;  and  few  observers  can  distinguish  this  repagnaaet 
from  an  obstinate  and  dull  indocility.  They,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  quick  to  appra- 
hend,  but  who  hare  no  ideas  of  their  own,  take  things  rapidly  and  without  resistance. 

One  should  like  to  imagine  the  difference  of  early  character,  habits,  sentiments, 
pursuits,  conduct,  and  temper,  between  Milton  and  Gray ;  both  sons  of  men  following 
the  same  calling,  both  living  in  the  bustle  of  the  city,  and  both  addicted  to  literary 
occupations.  There  was  this  primary  difference,  that  Milton  had  a  good  father,  and 
Gray  a  bad  one. 

Hklilton  was  probably  more  stem ;  Gray  more  tender  and  morbid :  Milton  more  confi- 
dent and  aspiring ;  Gray  more  fearful  and  hopeless.  Each  loved  boolu  and  learnings 
and  each  had  an  exquisite  taste.  Milton  was  more  vigorous ;  Gray  more  nice.  Both 
were  imaginative  and  fond  of  romantic  fiction :  but  Milton  was  more  enterprising. 
Gray's  fastidiousness  impeded  him ;  ho  was 

A  puny  insect,  shivering  at  the  breeze. 

Milton  was  dauntless,  defiant,  and,  when  insulted,  fierce ;  perhaps  ferocious :  nothing 
shook  his  self-reliance.    Gray  was  driven  back  even  by  a  frown. 

The  "  Elegiac  Bard"  might  have  done  tenfold  more  than  ho  did  if  he  had  been  more 
courageous,  but  could  never  have  done  what  Milton  has  done :  he  had  not  the  same 
invention,  nor  the  same  natural  sublimity.  Milton  was  far  the  happier  being,  though 
he  engaged  in  controversies  which  Gray's  peacefVil  spirit  would  have  avoided. 
Milton  was  a  practical  statesman;  Gray  would  have  been  utterly  unfit  to  engage  in 
affain  of  state. 

Gray's  spirits  were  parUy  broken  by  the  unprincipled  and  brutal  conduct  of  his 
father  to  his  mother ;  but  they  were  naturally  low :  his  inborn  sensitiveness  amounted 
to  disease.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  delicate  and  precise  in  his  classical  scholar- 
ship, and  more  exact  in  all  his  knowledge;  but  it  was  not  so  mingled  up  with  original 
thought,  and  therefore  not  so  valuable :  his  memory  was  often  mere  memory,  and 
therefore  was  exact  This  did  not  arise  fh)m  inability,  but  firom  timidity  and  indo- 
lence :  he  lived  in  the  solemn  and  monotonous  cloisters  of  a  college ;  he  had  nothing 
of  the  ordinary  movemente  of  life  to  excite  him :  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  therefore, 
except  his  memory,  were  often  stagnant  The  memory  works  best  when  the  passionf 
are  least  moved. 

The  dim  misty  gray  hues  of  vacant  despondence  will  chill  the  lips  and  palsy  the 
voice.  Who  fears  the  ridicule  or  censure  of  men,  but  anticipates  not  the  cheer  of 
triumph,  will  want  the  sources  of  energy  and  enterprise.  The  blood  must  glow  in  tha 
veins,  and  the  heart  must  dance,  to  enable  us  to  do  great  things. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  was  the  case  with  Milton :  many  noble  passages  regarding 
himself  in  his  prose  works  prove  it :  he  nursed  glorious  and  holy  hopes  from  his  child- 
hood. Afterwards,  in  the  midst  of  the  foulest  calumnies,  ho  was  undaunted  and  undis- 
mayed. Even  in  the  most  perilous  times,  when  the  ban  of  proscription  and  the  sword 
of  aeath  were  hanging  over  his  head,  he  conceived,  and  partly  composed  his  "Paradise 
Lost"    He  had  a  spring  of  soul  which  nothing  could  relax. 

Magnanimity  grows  strong  by  opposition  and  difficulty ;  and  when  a  difficulty  it 
conquered,  the  energy  is  doubled :  no  one  knows  what  powers  are  in  him  till  he  is 
pressed :  when  they  come  out  from  pressure,  hope  and  confidence  come  with  them.  It 
is  not  till  after  we  have  been  tried  that  we  trust  to  ourselves :  then  we  stand  unmoved 
by  the  blast,  and  laugh  at  the  storm.  All  genuine  power  grows  more  vigorous  after  it 
has  been  tried. 
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ThoQMuidB  go  down  to  the  gnevB,  imcoBsoioas  of  the  native  faculties,  which,  if  exer* 
eiaed,  might  have  disUngaished  them :  hut  honed  faenltlea  are  an  encnmhrance,  and 
hreed  diseases ;  and  it  cannot  he  donbted  that  this  was  one  of  the  maladies  of  Gray. 
BiHtott  was  never  to  he  silenced:  the  fire  within  foond  vent;  and  then  his  great  heart 
was  at  ease,  and  trinmphed. 

There  was  not  the  same  force  and  depth  in  his  early  Latin  poems  as  in  his  early 
English:  Ihis  perhaps  arose  from  the  constraint  of  writing  in  a  foreign  and  dead 
language.  He  was  oompeQed  to  look  to  models;  and  whatever  merits  the  ancient 
classic  poets  have,  they  have  not  the  sombre  tone  and  colouring,  and  the  picturesque 
Imaginativeness,  whioh  began  in  the  Italian  school  with  Banto.  Of  that  school  Milton 
was  the  noblest  and  most  inborn  scholar :  in  some  of  his  earliest  English  verses  he 
caught  Dante's  magnificent  darkness,  his  mystical  images,  his  spiritual  visions. 

Milton  is  never  an  empty  dealer  in  words ;  it  is  always  the  thought,  the  sentiment, 
the  image,  which  impels  him  to  speak :  it  breathes — ^It  throws  forth  the  raciness  of  life. 
His  earliest  poems  travel  out  of  the  track  of  mere  observation,  and  explore  the  spiritual 
w<H'ld.  He  ventures  among  miracles,  and  hears  aerial  voices,  and  rises  among  the 
choirs  of  angels.  In  any  hut  the  most  sublime  genius  it  would  have  been  rash  hardi- 
hood to  have  entered  so  early  on  such  unearthly  subjects.  He  has  acquitted  himself 
with  tiie  vigour  of  the  most  matured  age. 

If  the  "Hymn  on  the  Nativity"  was  a  college  exercise,  its  original  force  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  he  was  under  the  surveillance  of  technical  Judges ;  and  nothing 
but  a  master-genius  could  have  emboldened  him  to  take  his  own  peculiar  course.  How 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  must  have  stared  when  they  compared  it  with  the 
creeping,  feeble,  lame,. colloquial,  trite  compositions  which  surrounded  it!  They  must 
have  sterted,  half  annoyed,  half  doubting,  half  delighted  against  their  will,  half  shrink- 
ing  at  what  they  suspected  to  be  rebellious  audacity ;  half  recollecting  models ;  then 
beginning  to  think  that  the  young  poet  had.  found  out  a  new  language,  but  whispering 
to  themselves  that  heresies  from  admitted  models  ought  to  be  discouraged. 

The  example  was  not  followed;  no  one  caught  the  tone:  probably  it  was  found  too 
difficult  to  assume.  No  one  had  the  genius,  or  the  force,  or  the  taste  to  achieve  it. 
The  first  edition  of  the  ''Juvenile  Poems"  appeared  in  1645;  no  other  was  called  for, 
for  nearly  thirty  years. 

It  is  wilful  misrepresentation,  therefore,  to  say  that  these  poems  received  much 
notice  from  Milton's  contemporaries.  They  are  fax  above  the  teste  of  his  age,  pr 
perhaps  of  the  immediate  popular  taste  of  any  age.  Common  readers  love  common 
passions,  and  the  images  which  are  familiar  to  them;  they  like  practical  observations 
upon  actual  daily  life,  and  witticisms  upon  their  neighbours,  rivals,  and  superiors. 


CHAPTER  XVHL 

OBSBBVATIONS  ON  KILTOir's  POBTBT  CONTIinTEn. 

MiLTOK  lived  in  a  time,  perhaps,  more  propitious  to  poetry  than  even  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Superstition,  chivalry,  and  romance  had  begun  to  abate ;  but  philo- 
sophy and  reason  had  commenced  their  influence,  without  checking  imagination.  The 
times  were  stirring,  and  such  times  are  propitious  to  the  Muse.  The  public  mind  began 
to  let  itself  loose  from  old  chains. 

From  the  days  of  the  Bestoration  there  has  been  no  poetical  freedom  of  mind;  unless 
in  our  own  latter  days. 

The  counteraction  to  the  favourableness  I  have  spoken  of,  was  the  metophysical  taste 
introduced  by  King  James.  That  monarch  had  no  imagination,  but  a  ridiculous 
pedantry.  Talento  of  a  secondary  nature,  which  were  the  slaves  of  example,  might 
bow  to  this ;  but  bad  models  would  not  repel  genius  whUe  it  could  choose  its  own. 

The  language  had  not  yet  arrived  at  fastidiousness :  the  picturesque  energies  of  fen* 
dal  chivalry  were  not  forgotten,  nor  had  their  influence  over  the  imagination  entirely 
eeased :  they  were  enough  in  the  belief  of  the  people  to  be  capable  of  being  recalled. 
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The  drama  had  arrired  at  great  force  of  excellence,  thoagfa  mixed  with  many  irrega- 
larities. 

The  ranks  and  characters  of  society  were  yet  distinctly  marked.  There  was  Inzuxy 
and  polish  without  effeminacy;  learning  had  not  yet  exhausted  itself;  if  the  conrt  was 
comipty  it  was  not  yet  frivolous.  There  was  enthusiasm  of  loyalty,  and  enthusiasm  of 
rebellion. 

The  age  of  Elisabeth  was  iraagtnatiTe  and  romantic,  but  not  olassioal;  the  age  of 
James  was  pedaotio;  the  scge  of  Charles  was  fitted  for  a  sober  heroism. 

UQlton  had  the  enoouragement  of  foreigners  for  his  early  Latin  poetry,  which  received 
their  high  praise  when  he  travelled  into  Italy.  Gray,  equally  eminent  by  similar  com- 
positions about  the  same  age,  did  not  exhibit  to  them  his  talents  in  this  department;  if 
he  had  received  the  same  approbation,  It  would  not  have  given  him  the  same  confidence. 
One  was  all  buoyancy,  the  other  all  depression ;  one  bad  received  his  father's  encourage- 
ment^ the  other  his  &ther*s  blight;  one  had  vowed  himself  to  glory,  the  other  was  too 
timid  to  think  of  it 

Of  modem  poets,  Gray's  epithets  are  perhaps  most  picturesque ;  but  they  do  not  unite 
with  them  visionariness,  like  Milton's.  Examine  the  "  Elegy  in  the  Church-yard ;" 
they  are  all  pictures  of  material  realities.  All  the  descriptions  in  that  beautiftil  poem 
are  merely  such  as  a  curious  and  tasteful  eye  could  derive  from  observation  only;  there 
is  no  invention. 

In  all  tile  descriptive  poems  of  Milton  there  is  rich  and  wonderftil  invention.  The 
eomlbinations  in  *'  Lycidas"  are  strikingly  inventive :  this  is  one  of  its  marked  features, 
and  gives  it  that  passion  which  shows  itself  in  the  excitement  of  tiie  mind.  There  is  a 
hurry  of  ideas ;  a  conflict  of  lamentations  and  consolations. 

In  almost  all  the  contemporary  poetry  there  is  flatness,  lameness,  and  mean  collo- 
quiality ;  a  high  tone  is  never  uniformly  sustained :  strong  words  are  mixed  with  weak, 
and  one  half  of  a  line  fitUs  from  the  other :  in  some,  there  is  a  feeble,  thin,  and  eon- 
versational  difltasion ;  as  in  old  George  Wither.  It  is  sustainment  which  is  Milton^ 
characteristic  excellence :  single  good  lines  may  be  found  in  his  predecessors.  His 
strains  are  closely  wrought,  and  everywhere  with  the  golden  thread;  with  grand  images, 
and  noble  combinations  of  design. 

Milton  lived  for  the  Muse;  he  vowed  himself  io  the  Muse.  He  professed  it;  he  did 
not  pretend  to  speak  of  it  as  a  mere  idle  amusement,  as  if  he  was  half  ashamed  of  it : 
he  knew  its  worth,  its  dignity,  and  its  diflieulties.  No  one  wanting  enthusiasm  ever 
succeeded  in  this  vocation :  its  purposes  cannot  be  effected  by  donbtfril  spirits  and  faint 
hopes.  Gray  affected  to  write  merely  as  an  occasional  amusement,  and  not  to  make  a 
business  of  it;  this  affectation  was  beneath  a  great  mind. 

Spenser  is  allegorical  throughout;  Milton  is  only  occasionally  allegorical.  Spenser 
is  the  poet  of  chivalry;  Milton  is  the  poet  of  the  Bible.  Milton  therefore  is  not  pro- 
perly romantic,  nor  a  poet  risen  out  of  the  feudal  ages.  He  addresses  himself  to  all 
nations,  all  ages,  all  manners, — all  mankind :  he  has  indeed  many  casts  of  words,  and 
many  images  derived  fit>m  the  compositions  which  originated  with  the  Troubadours ; 
and  he  would  not  have  been  what  he  is,  unless  Bante  and  the  Italian  school  had  pre- 
ceded him.  Milton  was  a  massy  "  cloth  of  gold,"  while  others  were  a  slight  fabric  of 
slight  materials. 

Part  of  Dante's  grandeur  lies  In  a  mystical  brevity  peculiar  to  himself.  Milton 
sketches  out  his  figured  more  fhlly  and  clearer;  yet  they  are  more  diflicult  to  sketch, 
because  they  are  above  humanity ;  whereas  Dante  most  alludes  to  human  characters, 
and  their  conduct  on  earth.  This  alone  proves  the  superiority  of  3Cilton  over  Dante : 
but  then  Dante  lived  in  a  darker  age,  when  the  revival  of  learning  was  in  its  infancy: 
Milton  had  many  great  examples  of  poetical  fiction  before  him. 

Beautifrd  and  rich  as  Spenser  is,  Milton  has  taken  littie  of  his  cast '  there  is  not  much 
similarity  in  thetr  language,  and  none  in  their  rhythm :  their  fictions  rre  of  different 
materials,  and  in  different  forms.  Milton  had  always  a  predilection  for  sabred  subjects : 
he  seems  to  have  turned  more  to  the  dramatists  for  expression  and  sentiment,  and  even 
Imagery ;  Shakspeare  especially,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  That  Sylves- 
ter was  such  a  favourite,  must  be  accounted  for  by  impressions  made  upon  his  childhood. 

Milton  seems  always  to  have  kept  aloof  in  hfa  holiness :  he  thus  did  not  suffer  his 


nmd  to  be  dilated  by  vnlgv  thonghte.  Tbe  effect  of  his  deep  meditations  and  studies 
wu  never  broken  in  upon.  He  kept  up  his  dignity,  his  self-esteem,  and  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  his  calling.  By  mingling  much  with  the  world  we  catch  its  petty  passions, 
and  lower  ourselves  to  its  tone  and  temperament  The  facts  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  OS  of  his  life,  accord  well  with  the  character  of  his  writings :  he  was  fearless, 
and  this  added  to  his  strength :  a  timid  hand  will  never  strike  eat  noble  notes. 

If  U  coold  be  proved  that  there  is  no  virtue  or  sound  sense  in  spirituality ;  that  we 
can  rely  on  nothing  but  the  material  elects  presented  to  our  view ;  then  poetry  would 
be  an  empty,  nninstrucilve^  and  even  delusive  amusement :  but  I  presume  that  they 
who  attempt  to  set  up  such  a  philosophy  will  incur  the  disgrace  of  its  meanness  and 
its  ialsehoed.  All  the  charms  and  almost  all  the  virtues  of  our  being  are  spiritual. 
Kature  has  implanted  in  us  the  delight  of  looking  to  something  beyond  actual  exist- 
ences; and  in  gratifying  this  delight  lies  the  magic  of  poetry.  That  poetry  which 
does  not  attempt  and  perform  this,  scarcely  deserves  the  name.  Above  all  others, 
unless  perhaps  S&akspeare,  Milton  has  performed  it  What  exquisite  Idealism  and 
inventiveness  there  is  in  "  Comas  I** 

But  let  no  one  mistake  the  fimtastic  for  the  inventive:  this,  Instead  of  being  a  proof 
of  genius,  is  a  proof  of  the  want  of  it;  yet  the  great  vulgar,  as  well  a#  the  little  vulgar, 
mistake  one  for  the  other.  Charlatans  In  criticism  consider  that  the  mark  of  poetical 
invention  is  improbability,  or  impossibility :  on  this  principle  Homer  and  Virgil  were 
minor  poets.  To  bring  the  past  to  life  is  a  primary  purpose  of  poetry;  this  is  true 
invention ;  not  to  describe  forms  merely,  but  mind  and  spirit,  and  internal  movement. 
The  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  and  grand  characters  of  the  actors  brought 
into  play :  thus  Milton  rises  not  only  to  the  height  of  humanity,  but  of  angels  good  and 
bad,  the  obedient  and  the  rebellious.  What  must  have  been  tiie  force  and  splendour 
of  an  imagination  which  could  duly  conceive  and  paint  such  beings  I  The  excellence 
is  in  proportion  as  truth  and  probability  are  preserved  in  lofty  creations.  If  this  be 
the  test,  then  what  other  poet  can  contend  with  Milton  ?  Homer  and  Virgil  have  drawn 
heroes,  but  they  were  merely  men :  their  imaginations  have  not  risen  to  the  wars  of 
ethereal  beings,  and  battles  with  the  Almighty.  And  even  in  the  softer  scenes  of  mere 
human  passions  and  eigoyments,  how  superior  are  Adam  and  Eve  to  aU  other  personi- 
fications in  poetry ! 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  subject  is  too  lofty  and  solemn  for  human  sympathy ; — 
a  tasteless  and  absurd  criticism.  Of  mere  earthly  scenery,  what  ean  equal  the  garden 
of  Eden  f  Or  are  we  to  have  no  interest  in  the  description  of  it  because  we  have  lost 
it?  On  topics  of  almost  inconceivable  grandeur,  the  poet  never  uses  exaggerated  lan- 
guage, but  is  sober,  congenial,  and  speaks  with  a  comprehensive  majesty,  as  if  he  was 
master  of  his  mighty  subject,  and  elevated  above  human  intellectuality.  Every  other 
bard  would  have  betrayed  weakness  by  inflated  language.  If  he  had  thought  about 
the  minor  artifices  or  ornaments  of  what  is  called  poetry,  he  must  have  soon  abandoned 
his  task  as  beyond  the  power  of  human  performance.  All  is  in  the  thought;  the 
plainer  the  language,  the  nobler  as  well  as  easier  the  execution.  That  frivolous  adorn- 
ment that  outward  investment  of  flowers,  of  which  petty  artists  boast,  is  mere  trickery. 

Had  Milton  taken  a  subject  less  divine,  a  subject  from  uninspired  history,  I  doubt  if 
he  would  have  executed  it  with  equal  snoeess.  His  own  peroepUons  were  too  elevated 
to  enter  vqth  minuteness  into  inferior  cbajaoters :  he  knew  not  the  feebler  passions 
and  little  windings  of  the  human  heart:  he  could  not  draw  the  vast  variety  of  man's 
obliquities,  Uke  Bhakspeare.  Whatever  we  are  accustomed  to  admire  in  the  best  of 
other  poets,  sinks  into  paleness  and  insignifieance  before  the  splendour  and  sublimity 
of  Milton. 

But  minor  poets  often  fail,  not  only  fVom  want  of  native  force,  but  because  they 
propose  to  themselves  false  objects  of  excellence :  ^ey  sabstitute  perverse  inventive- 
ness for  genuine  creation;  and  too  often  describe  and  copy,  when  they  ought  to  invent. 
The  poet  should  turn  spirituality  into  imagery;  but  it  must  not  be  mere  body, — ^it  must 
have  life,  and  thought,  and  soul.  Milton  has  given  something  of  material  shape  to  the 
airy  beings  of  a  higher  sphere,  but  he  has  never  divested  them  of  the  bright  and 
indefinable  radiance  of  divini^. 

There  can  be  no  unity  in  the  description  of  inanimate  nature,  or  in  what  is  didact\o; 
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consequently  there  can  be  no  perfect  Invention :  It  ia  onlj  therefore  in  the  epic  or  the 
dramatic  that  there  can  be  poetry  of  the  primary  class :  this  will  exclude  from  the  first 
class  many  of  the  celebrated  poets  of  our  own  country. 

Looking  to  human  agency,  who  has  constructed  with  us  a  long  and  well-combmed 
narratiye  of  imaginary  characters !  If  this  merely  human  creation  be  difficulty  what 
has  Milton  performed?  How  comparatively  easy  is  it  to  personify  and  delineate  the 
diversity  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  characters  of  mankind, — to  put  it  in  action  amid 
the  scenes  of  human  life,  and  to  show  human  passions  In  oonfliet !  yet  how  rarely  have 
even  these  powers  been  exhibited  t 

The  true  poet  must  create :  he  must  leave  artists  to  illustrate  and  adorn.  Whoevsf 
employs  himself  much  in  the  mechanism  of  composition,  must  be  deficient  in  enthu- 
siasm and  warmth ;  he  must  feel  no  inspiration.  Language  will  come  of  course  to  him 
who  thinks  profoundly,  feels  deeply,  and  sees  witii  imaginative  brightness.  What  is 
brilliant  in  itself,  requires  no  ornament  of  paint  and  colours. 

To  study  Milton's  poetry  is  not  merely  the  delight  of  every  accomplished  mind,  but 
it  is  a  duty.  He  who  is  not  conversant  with  it,  cannot  conceive  how  far  the  genius  of 
the  Muse  can  go.  They  who  have  no  mirror  in  their  minds  to  receive  and  reflect,  may 
be  but  slighUy  and  dimly  touched;  but  they  must  let  the  rays  shine  upon  them,  even 
as  the  sun  falls  upon  the  barren  rocks;  at  some  happy  moment  they  may  be  benefited 
by  the  genial  beams. 

Here  are  none  of  the  frivolous  idlenesses ;  the  wanton  sports  of  imagination ;  the 
false  voluptuousness;  the  whimsical  fictions;  the  affected  pathos;  the  sickly  whinings; 
the  forced  deliriums ;  the  raptures  of  extravagant  words ;  the  feigned  melancholy ;  the 
morbid  musings ;  the  dreamy  mistiness  of  unmeaning  verbiage ;  the  echoes  of  echoes 
of  artificial  sounds.  All  is  pure  majesty;  the  sober  strength,  the  wisdom  firom  above, 
that  instructs  and  awes.    It  speaks  as  an  oracle, — not  with  a  mortal  voice. 

The  bard,  whatever  might  have  been  his  inborn  genius,  could  never  have  attained 
this  height  of  argument  and  execution  but  by  a  life  of  laborious  and  holy  preparation ; 
— a  constant  conversance  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  Sacred  Writings ;  the  habitual 
resolve  to  lift  his  mind  and  heart  above  earthly  thoughts ;  the  incessant  exercise  of  all 
the  strongest  faculties  of  the  intellect;  retirement,  temperance,  courage,  hope,  faith. 

He  had  all  the  aids  of  learning;  all  the  fruit  of  all  the  wisdom  of  ages;  all  the  effect 
of  all  that  poetic  genius,  and  all  that  philosophy  had  achieved :  all  were  infused  and 
mingled  up  in  his  mind  with  his  own  native  growth.  Had  his  learning  been  heaped 
on  a  mind  of  less  native  splendour,  it  could  have  produeed  none  of  these  results :  it  fell 
upon  a  fire,  which  bore  it  up  into  a  golden  and  ethereal  fiame. 

While  the  gigantic  productions  of  such  a  mind  were  in  progress,  the  poet  must  have 
felt  strong  consolations  for  all  his  misfortunes,  privations,  and  dangers;  but  not 
unmixed,  it  appears,  with  some  regrets  and  some  complainings.  >  This  last  we  must 
infer  from  the  passages  in  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  already  noticed. 

Whoever  is  powerful  in  virtuous  faculties,  and  exercises  them  as  he  ought,  must 
necessarily  feel  a  great  and  proud  delight  Arom  the  exertion ;  but  in  the'Hoble  employ- 
ment of  the  mind  there  is  unmingled  delight :  hours  become  like  minutes,  and  days 
like  hours.  Sitting  in  the  humble  porch  of  his  humble  house,  blind,  poor,  meanly  clad, 
unattended,  how  great  must  Milton  have  felt  above  all  kings  and  conquerors  of  the 
earth, — above  the  possessors  of  tiie  wealth  of  the  world,  the  inhabitants  of  marble 
palaces  and  golden  saloons !  He  knew  his  own  dignity;  and  it  was  among  his  glories 
that  he  knew  it  He  never  shrunk  from  the  assertion  of  his  own  ascendancy.  It  did 
not  lower  his  self-esteem  to  hear  the  popular  shouts  bestowed  on  ids  inferiors,— on 
Waller,  and  Cowley,  and  Denham,  and  the  wits  that  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
Court,  while  he  was  neglected,  and  his  sublime  strains  unfelt  and  untasted:  he  knew 
the  day  would  come  when  all  that  was  wise  and  great  must  acknowledge  his  supremacy. 

Perhaps  self-confidence  was  among  his  leading  traits :  if  he  had  been  deficient  in 
this  quality  he  would  never  have  performed  what  he  did.  It  may  produce  rashness ; 
where  there  is  innate  strength  it  will  produce  success.  Temerity  is  better  than  a 
chilling  and  helpless  fear;  to  have  power,  and  not  to  know  it,  is  worse  perhaps  than  not 
to  have  it :  whoever  depends  on  the  opinions  of  others,  and  cannot  assert  his  own  cans' 
is  almost  sure  to  be  crushed. 
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Nothing  is  more  ofofal  in  literary  biography  than  to  endearonr  to  asoertun  by  what 
means  others  have  attained  extraordinary  excollenee :  there  must  always  be  a  concur- 
rence of  causes,  of  which  some  may  perhaps  be  accidental ;  the  inborn  gift  is  first,  and 
Indispensable;  bat  eneoaragement^  discipline,  and  toil  are  also  necessary.  It  is  clear 
that  Milton  showed  the  superiority  of  his  endowments  at  ten  years  old }  and  all  other 
coneurrenoes  would  have  done  nothing  without  these. 

Can  any  ease  be  shown  where  true  genius  did  not  exhibit  itself  in  early  childhood? 
It  l^>pear8  to  me  very  improbable.  I  know  no  ascertained  case.  An  extreme  sensi- 
bility is  a  primary  ingredient:  this  must  show  itself  early.  Sometimes  common 
sbiery«ra  hare  mistaken  the  symptons  of  genius;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  case. 
\ralgar  censors  often  take  the  appearances  of  geaius  in  childhood  for  folly;  as  has  been 
to  beaadfally  described  by  Seattle,  in  "Young  Edwin." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

RECAPITULATIOir  OF  KILTON'B  PERSOKAL  CHARACTBB. 

I  KNOW  not  that  much  can  be  added  to  the  traits  of  Milton's  character  which  I  hare 
ilrcady  given.  As  in  almost  all  cases  of  great  genius,  there  is  a  consonance  in  the 
qualities  of  the  poetry  and  the  poet  Grandeur,  inflexibility,  sternness,  originality^ 
naked  force, — all  true  splendour,  or  strength,  arises  from  internal  conyiction  or  belief. 
The  poet  was  never  compliant  to  the  ways  of  the  world :  from  his  very  childhood  he 
kept  himself  aloof:  he  nursed  his  yisions  in  solitude,  and  soothed  his  haughty  hopes  of 
future  loftiness  of  fame  by  lonely  musing :  the  ideal  world  in  which  his  mind  lived  would 
not  coalesce  with  the  rude  concourse  of  mankind. 

As  to  his  own  purity  and  sanctity  of  ooul,  the  declarations  and  enthusiastic  apostro- 
phes in  his  own  prose  writings  render  it  impossible  to  doubt  it :  he  made  them  in  the 
hearing  of  his  most  bitter  enemies, — ^public  enemies  through  all  Europe, — rendered 
furious  by  a  oommon  oause^  in  which  all  the  principles  of  ancient  institutions  were 
bnrolved.  The  extent  to.whkh  he  carried  his  arguments  appears  to  me  wrong,  and  I 
nuinot  deem  his  conclusions  other  than  harsh  and  vindictive ;  but»  as  I  have  said  before, 
I  do  not  think  that  tenderness  of  feeling  was  his  distinction.  His  gigantic  heart 
was  not  easily  melted  into  tears :  he  knew  how  to  paint  rebellious  angels,  mighty  even 
in  their  defeat 

All  his  excitements  were  intellectual :  his  thoughts  were  compound :  but  it  is  sur- 
prising how  a  mind  habituated  for  twenty  years  to  the  coarse  routine  of  public  business 
eonid  at  once  throw  it  all  off,  and  produce  a  poetical  texture  so  close-wrought^  and  of 
each  unmingled  majesty.  Plain  as  the  style  is,  it  never  sinks  into  colloquiality  or  the 
language  of  business :  he  had  kept  his  genius  aloof  from  his  daily  occupation,  and 
suffered  not  the  world  to  blow  or  breathe  upon  it 

Ja  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  book  of  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  the  poet  speaks  of 
hl»  sobjeet  as  more  heroic  than  the  subjects  of  the  Iliad  and  .fineid : — 

If  answerable  style  I  can  obtain 

or  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 

Her  nightly  vifiitfttion  unimplored, 

And  dictates  to  me  slambering,  or  inspires 

Easy  my  nnprsnteditated  verse, 

Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  soi^ 

Pleased  me,  long  chusing  and  beginning  late ; 

Not  eedaious  by  nature  to  indite 

Wars,  nithecto  the  only  argument 

Heroic  deem*d. 

80  before,  in  book  vil.,  addressing  himself  to  his  Muse  Urania,  he  says  :-— 

Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole. 
More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute :  though  falPn  on  evil  days, 
On  evil  days  though  falPn,  and  evil  tongoes ; 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compuss'd  ronnd, 
And  solitude :  yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Yisit'st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  mom 
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FarploB  the  ea«t.    Still  govern  thou  my  4ong, 
Urania:  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few. 

That  bis  inwftrd  light  became  more  radiant  from  bis  outward  d&rkneaii  C  cannot  donbt. 
This  he  expresses  himself  in  the  sublime  opening  of  his  third  book: — 

Thee  I  reyisit  safe, 

And  feel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp :  but  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in.  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn 
80  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  queneh'd  their  orfos, 
Or  dim  Buffbsion  veil'd.    Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  wtiere  the  Muses  haunt, 
Clear  q)ring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill ; 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song.    But  chief 
Thee,  8ion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallowM  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit:  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equall'd  with  me  in  fate, 
80  were  I  equall'd  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Msonides, 
And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old. 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and,  in  shadiest  covert  bid, 
Tunes  her  noctamal  note.    Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  eve  or  monii 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever>during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  ofi*;  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
^  And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  light. 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thenee 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  the  materials  of  biography  more  applicable  to  an  author's 
character  than  this  affecting  and  majestic  burst  of  egotism :  though  it  will  be  repeated 
in  the  poetry,  I  should  oonsider  myself  worse  tlian  tasteless  if  I  omitted  to  insert  it  here. 

If  we  do  not  dwell  on  these  parts  of  the  poet's  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  pass  over 
his  principal  and  most  exalted  traits.  The  metrical  writer,  whose  life  is  not  a  poem,  if 
of  an  inferior  class,  and  a  mere  poetical  artist  No  assumed  eharaeter, — nothing  whleb 
does  not  proceed  from  **  a  believing  mind"  (to  use  Collins's  Mtpression),  will  be  efficient. 
Milton,  while  he  was  composing  "  Paradise  Losty"  battled  with  the  angels,  and  lived  in 
the  garden  of  Eden.  While  he  was  dictating  the  passages  I  have  cited,  how  unutter- 
ably grand  must  have  been  the  exaltation  of  his  mind ! 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  discover  what  is  called  the  origin  of  ^*  Paradise  Lost" 
Such  conjectures  may  amuse  the  curious  in  bibliography ;  for  higher  purposes  they  are 
hut  empty  trifles.  The  great  number  of  authors,  to  whom  it  is  pretended  to  track  the 
poet,  is  alone  a  proof  how  little  certainty  there  is  in  such  researches.  It  appears  to  me 
that  these  critics  mistake  the  nature  of  originaUty.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  novelty 
of  the  ingredients,  as  in  their  selection  and  new  combinations,  that  originality  consists. 

In  confirmation  of  what  the  poet  has  said  of  his  ''long  ohnsing,  and  beginning  late," 
he  thus  expresses  himself  in  his  second  book  of  the  "  Reformation  of  Church  Govern- 
ment," in  1641  :— 

**  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some 
few  years  yet  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  towards  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now 
indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of 
wine ;  like  that  whioh  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist,  or  the 
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treacfaer  Airy  of  some  ritjming  |Ntneite ;  nor  to  l>e  obtained  of  dame  Memory  and 
her  siren  danghters ;  bnt  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with 
aU  ntteranea  and  knowledge,  and  sends  ont  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his 
altar,  to  toneh  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be  added  indus- 
trious and  select  reading,  steady  observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous 
arts  and  a&irs." 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  true  account  of  the  origin  of  **  Paradise  Lost." 
Shakspeare's  originally  might  be  still  more  impugned,  if  an  anticipaUon  of  hints  and 
similar  stories  were  to  be  taken  as  proof  of  plagiarism.  In  many  of  the  dramatist's 
most  beautiful  plays  the  whole  tale  is  borrowed,  as  for  instance,  "  Komeo  and  Juliet" 
from  Luigi  da  Porto :  but  Shakspeare  and  Milton  turn  brass  into  gold.  This  sort  of 
passage-hunting  has  been  carried  a  great  deal  too  far,  and  has  disgusted  and  repelled 
the  reader  of  feeling  and  taste.  The  novelty  is  in  the  raciness,  the  life,  the  force,  the 
just  association,  the  probability,  the  truth ;  that  which  is  striking  because  it  is  extrava- 
gant, is  a  false  novelty.  He  who  borrows  to  make  patches  is  a  plagiarist;  bnt  what 
patch  is  there  in  Milton  ?    All  is  interwoven,  and  forms  part  of  one  web. 

No  doubt,  the  holy  bardVas  always  intent  upon  sacred  poetry,  and  drew  his  principal 
Inspirations  from  Scripture.  This  distinguishes  his  style  and  spirit  from  those  of  all 
other  poets ;  and  gives  him  a  solemnity  which  has  not  been  surpassed  save  in  the  Book 
whence  welled  that  inspiration. 

The  poem  is  one  which  could  not  have  been  produced  solely  by  the  genius  of  Milton, 
without  the  addition  of  an  equal  extent  and  depth  of  learning,  and  an  equal  labour  of 
reflection.  Neither  Shakspeare,  nor  Spenser,  nor  any  other  great  poet,  of  any  country, 
could  have  produced  it  It  is  never  an  eflfusion.  I  conjecture  that  it  was  produced 
slowly,  after  long  musing  on  each  passage ;  though  he  hints  otherwise  himself.  It  has 
always  a  great  compression.  Perhaps  its  perpetual  allusions  to  all  past  literature  and 
history  are  sometimes  carried  a  little  too  &r  for  the  popular  reader;  and  the  latinized 
ftyle  requires  to  be  read  with  the  attention  due  to  an  ancient  classic. 

Probably  all  the  author's  diversified  mental  faculties  and  acquirements  worked 
together  in  the  production  of  almost  every  portion  of  this  majestic  edifice.  There  is 
nothing  of  mere  simple  imagination  in  any  part :  all  is  moral,  didactic,  wise,  subline, 
as  well  as  creative  and  visionary. 

All  language  appears  diluted  in  every  other  poet,  compared  with  Milton's :  it  has  few 
transpositions;  and  is  never  guilty  of  flowery  ornaments,  which  vulgar  taste  mistakes 
for  poetical  richness.  Serious,  profound,  devoted,  gigantic  in  conception,  and  sublime 
in  words,  he  speaks  as  an  inspired  emanation  of  a  higher  state  of  being  I  There  is  a 
sombre  awe  in  him,  to  which  we  listen  as  to  an  oracle.  He  dictates  and  imposes  a~ 
force  of  authority,  which  we-  dare  not  question.    We  tremble  while  we  believe. 

In  the  Life  which  I  have  thus  attempted  of  the  most  sublime  of  all  English  authors, 
it  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  be  minute,  and  to  collect  together  all  which  had  been 
previously  told  of  the  great  poet 

It  has  seemed  to  me  on  the  present  occasion  even  judicious  to  adhere  to  the  leading 
features  only;  and  to  give  them,  not  from  the  representations  of  others,  but  from  my 
own  feelings,  reflections,  and  convictions.  I  am  afhiid  that  there  are  many  who 
admire  Milton,  principally,  if  not  solely,  upon  the  force  of  authority.  All  the  admira- 
tion I  have  myself  expressed  is  strictiy  sincere :  I  have  uttered  no  affected  raptures ; 
and  I  have  not  spoken  but  from  the  unchanging  opinion  of  a  long  and  studious  life. 

To  have  given  novelty  to  a  subject  so  often  treated,  would  be  almost  a  hopeless  wish. 
In  stating  the  dry  facts  of  such  a  topic  there  can  be  little  variety  of  expression :  but  I 
have  rather  relied  upon  tiie  force  of  opinions  and  comments,  than  of  facts  already 
known :  of  the  justness  and  taste  of  these,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
expressed,  others  must  judge :  the  quality  on  which  I  rely  is  their  sincerity.  I  have 
not  been  pleading  as  a  plausible  advocate  for  one  whom  I  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
praising :  the  difficulty  has  not  been  in  finding  pleas  for  admiration,  but  in  finding  lan- 
guage adequate  to  the  demands  for  which  excellence  gave  occasion.  The  personal 
character  of  the  poet  should  be  all  along  concurrent  with  the  genius  of  his  poetry. 
From  his  very  childhood  he  was  a  worshipper  of  the  Muse  Urania. 
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It  has  been  nnfortmuite  for  Milton  tbat  his  most  popular  biojp^pher  should  be  John- 
pf»n,  whose  Memoir  is  written  in  snoh  a  deliberate  spirit  of  detraction  as  to  fix  on  the 
writer  a  oertain  degree  of  moral  tarpitade.  As  a  eritic  he  has  here  shown  extreme  insen- 
sibility and  want  of  taste,  except  on  the  "  Paradise  Lost^"  of  which  his  eulogy,  thon^ 
strongly  expressed,  is,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  proTCi  little  more  in  substance  than  a  copy 
from  Addison. 

He  who  criticised  Milton  with  the  most  congenial  spirit  was  Thomas  Warton.  Hay- 
ley  had  an  amiable  enthnaiasm ;  but  his  style  was  languid,  diffuse,  and  often  sickly, 
full  of  colloquial  and  feminine  snperlatires ;  such  as  "  most  affectionate" — "  most  ten- 
der" — "  mt>8t  afflicting.''  Hayley  was  full  of  elegant  emdition,  but  he  had  no  imagina- 
tion :  Bishop  Newton  was  classical,  but  feeble  and  unoriginal :  Bentley  and  Warburton 
were  acute  but  iantastio.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  characterise  minor  annotators. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

OBSBBTATIOKS  ON  THX  CBITICISVS  ON  '<  PABADISB  LOST,"  BT  ADDISON  AND  JOHNSON. 

The  two  grand  criticisms  on  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  are  those  of  Addison  and  Johnson. 
Whatever  praise  Johnson  may  have  obtained  for  what  he  has  written  on  this  subject,  a 
strict  examination  will  show  that  he  owes  entirely  to  his  predecessor :  all  is  drawn  from 
Addison.  It  is  true,  that  he  has  clothed  it  in  his  own  diction ;  and  that  it  had  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  his  own  mind,  so  as  not  to  be  reproduced  identical  ,*  but  yet  pre- 
cisely similar :  it  has  a  more  compressed  contexture ;  and  more  point,  which  is  taken 
for  more  foreo. 

Both  critics  consider  this  divine  poem  under  the  four  heads  of  fable,  characters,  sen- 
timents, and  language;  and  both  concur  in  all  the  necessary  requisites  of  each,  and 
that  Milton  has  fulfilled  them  all.  As  an  epitome  of  Addison,  that  which  Johnson  has 
written  is  valuable;  as  an  original,  it  has  no  merit  at  all.  In  one  respect  it  is  more 
adapted  to  modem  taste;  that  it  less  often  insists  on  bringing  those  questions  to  the 
standard  models  of  Homer  and  Virgil;  which,  however  excellent,  must  be  now  admitted 
to  he  sometimes  arbitrary :  in  general,  however,  they  are  founded  on  reason,  and  there- 
fore indispensable. 

As  greatness  is  the  first  quality,  the  superiority  of  Milton's  fable  to  those  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  cannot  be  disputed :  nor  is  his  manner  of  conducting  it  less  skilful  and  per- 
fect; having  unity,  always  going  forward  to  its  end,  and  never  interrupted  by  irrele- 
vant episodes.  The  vaatness  of  the  invention  of  the  outline,  when  little  could  be  drawn 
fVom  tradition,  history,  or  observation,  is  stupendous. 

The  characters  are  equally  out  of  the  conception  of  mere  human  musing.  The  deli- 
neation of  Satan,  and  the  other  Fallen  Angels,  would  have  appeared  to  any  other  mind 
but  Milton's  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ability.  The  ideas  of  Adam  and  Eve  before 
the  fall  might  not  appear  so  utterly  hopeless :  but  as  they  then  partook  of  divinity, 
nothing  but  the  boldest  imagination  could  have  ventured  upon  the  subject. 

The  sentiments  appropriate  to  such  characters  could  only  be  supplied  by  a  genius 
partaking  of  an  inspiration  above  humanity.  The  grandeur  of  thought  must  have  been 
incessant,  and  liable  to  no  depressions :  the  imagination  of  many  may  be  strong  enough 
to  invent  and  communicate  the  workings  of  human  passions  and  human  intellects ;  but 
of  angels  in  obedient  bliss,  of  angels  in  rebellion,  who  but  Milton  could  venture  to  paint 
the  designs  or  emotions  ? 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  adequate  language  less  than  of  adequate  conception.  How 
•re  we  to  express  the  spiritual,  but  by  the  aid  of  signs  drawn  from  materiality  ?  And 
this  18  liable  to  the  objection,  that  what  is  divine  is  degraded  by  an  illustration  from 
what  is  earthly.  Even  Milton  himself  has  not  escaped  this  censure.  However,  there 
Is  a  considerable  portion  of  Milton's  poem  which  does  not  oonsist  in  the  sublimity  of 
imagery,  but  in  what  Johnson,  I  think,  calls  "argumentative  sublimity;" — thoughts 
which  are  purely  intellectual. 

Johnson  has  not  followed  Addison  through  all  the  details  in  which  these  grand 
principles  are  examined  and  exemplified;  but  such  as  he  has  selected  are  mainly  the 
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same :  nor  has  he  failed  to  insist  on  the  fiuilts  which  hare  stmok  his  predecessor.  I 
am  not  snre  that  Addison  himself,  with  all  his  candour,  has  not  sometimes  censarea 
caaselessly :  I  think  that  he  has  done  so  in  the  famous  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  in 
the  tenth  hook;  and  I  am  fortified  in  this  opinion  hy  Bishop  Atterbniy,  whose  taste 
was  not  only  unquestionable,  but  exquisite.  It  is  an  invention  of  inexpressible  magni> 
ficence,  both  in  conception  and  expression :  its  materiality  is  the  object  of  disapprobation 
by  the  critics. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  draw  the  line  how  far  the  shadowy  beings  of  spirit  may 
be  represented  by  poets  as  taking  part  in  material  agency :  if  not  allowed  at  all,  there 
mast  be  an  end  to  the  sublimest  allegories. 

It  is  true  that  Sin  and  Death  might  have  passed  from  the  gates  of  hell  to  earth 
without  building  a  bridge  of  such  materials  as  Milton  supposes :  but  though  it  was  not 
necessary,  I  cannot  consider  it  an  unpardonable  license  upon  the  ground  of  its  mate- 
riality. It  may  be  said  that  it  is  allowable  to  personify  abstract  ideas,  and  give  them 
some  minglement  of  action ;  but  not  to  carry  it  far.  Thus  Gray,  in  his  **  Hymn  to 
Adversity,"  speaks  of  her  "iron  hand;"  and  Collins,  in  his  "Ode  to  the  Passions," 
exhibits  Fear  as  striking  the  "chords"  of  the  harp.  But  such  ideal  creatures  may 
surely  be  allowed  to  act  a  little  more  on  reality  than  this.  The  rule  is  good,  that  the 
invention  ought  not  to  go  beyond  what  we  are  capable  of  believing, — at  least  in  our 
moments  of  enthusiasm.  Whether  the  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death,  under  the  effect  of 
sneh  vivid  and  sublime  description,  goes  beyond  this,  will  depend  on  the  different 
structure  of  different  minds.  For  my  part,  I  can  see  the  gates  of  hell  open,  and  the 
bridge  in  the  progress  of  its  formation !  There  are  many  passages  in  the  poetry  of  tho 
Bible  not  less  typified  by  material  dcb^'ription ;  but  many  of  tiiese  objectors  are  the 
very  people  who  have  least  genuine  taste  for  spirituality. 

One  of  the  finest  passages  of  Johnson  is  the  following : — "  The  appearances  of  nature, 
and  the  occurrences  of  life,  did  not  satiate  Milton's  appetite  of  greatness.  To  paint 
things  as  they  are  requires  a  minute  attention,  and  employs  the  memoty  rather  than 
the  fancy :  Milton's  delight  was  to  sport  in  the  wide  regions  of  possibility ;  reality  was 
a  scene  too  narrow  for  his  mind :  he  sent  his  faculties  out  upon  discovery  into  worlds 
where  only  imagination  can  travel,  and  delighted  to  form  new  modes  of  existence,  and 
furnish  sentiment  and  action  to  superior  beings,  to  trace  the  counsels  of  hell,  or  accom- 
pany the  choirs  of  heaven."  But  this  is  far  above  the  general  tone  of  his  eriticisms; 
and  is  half  undone  again  by  a  passage  in  a  subsequent  page,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
inconvenience  of  the  design,  which  requires  the  description  of  what  cannot  be  described, 
— tike  agency  of  spirits :  ho  is  sometimes  raised  above  himself  by  the  inspiration  of  Ad« 
dison's  noble  essay ;  then  he  sinks  again  to  his  own  level.  It  was  not  Addison's  opinion 
that  the  agency  of  spirits  could  not  be  described;  he  only  says  that  spirits  must  not  be 
too  particidariy  engaged  in  action.  Bishop  Newton  justifies  these  agencies  of  imaginary 
beings :  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  very  essences  of  the  highest  poetiy.  It  is 
true  tiiat  to  bring  Violence,  Slarength,  and  Death  on.  the  stage,  as  aetive  persons,  is 
absurd ;  and  that  what  may  be  introduced  in  poetry  may  be  sometimes  improper  fbr 
the  definite  lines  and  coloorings  of  sculpture  and  painting.  What  is  most  sublime  is 
often  vague  and  half  enveloped  in  mists. 

Addison  says,  "Milton  seems  to  have  known  perfectiy  well  wherein  his  strength  lay, 
and  has  therefore  chosen  a  subject  entirely  conformable  to  those  talents  of  which  be 
waa  master.  As  his  genius  was  wonderftilly  turned  to  the  sublime,  the  subject  is  the 
noblest  that  could  have  entered  into  the  tiionghts  of  man :  everything  that  is  truly 
great  and  astonishing  has  a  place  in  it :  the  whole  system  of  the  intellectual  world, — 
the  chaos,  and  the  creation — ^heaven,  earth,  and  hell,-^-«nter  into  the  constitution  of  his 


Johnson  follows  in  the  same  jteps,  and  begins  almost  in  the  same  words; — ^"He 
•eems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius ;  and  to  know  what  it  was  that 
natore  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bonntiftilly  than  upon  others, — the  power  of  dis- 
playing the  vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the  awfU^  darkening  the  gloomy, 
and  aggravating  the  dreadful :  he  therefore  chose  a  subject  on  which  too  much  could 
not  be  said;  on  which  ho  might  tire  his  ftney  without  the  censure  of  extravagance." 
So  much  for  Johnson's  originality ! 
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There  is  indeed  one  leading  passage  in  Johnson's  criticismi  of  whioh  no  tnoes  can 
be  fonnd  in  Addison : — and  behold  what  it  is ! — **  Ori^nal  defioienoe  cannot  bo  snp« 
plied:  the  want  of  human  interest  is  always  felt  ' Paradise  Lost^  is  one  of  the  books 
which  the  reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to  take  np  again.  None  oyer 
wished  it  longer  than  it  is.  Its  pemsal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  pleasure.  We  read 
Milton  fur  instruction;  retire  harassed  and  OTerburdened,  and  look  elsewhere  for 
recreation ;  we  desert  our  master,  and  seek  for  companions !" 

^  Such  was  Johnson's  taste;  such  his  sensibility;  such  the  character  of  his  intellect! 
Yet  this  is  he  whose  censorious  and  heartless  Judgment  is  to  blast  the  fame  of  poets  of 
less  strength  than  Milton,  yet  of  groat  merits,  like  Oray  and  Collins ! — ^who  is  to  set 
up  Blackmore  and  Watts ;  and  exalt  Dryden  and  Pope  above  all  other  men  of  poetical 
genius! 

Haring  thus  closely  examined  this  celebrated  critique  of  the  biographer,  I  find  that 
it  sinks  to  nothing;  and  as  almost  all  his  pretensions  tQ  critical  judgment  in  the  higher 
branches  of  poetry  have  been  founded  on  it»  the  ground  ought  surely  to  be  taken  from 
under  him.  In  his  discrimination  of  the  respectire  merits  of  Bryden  and  Pope  he  is 
more  at  home,  and  therefore  more  to  be  depended  on. 

As  to  Addison's  Essay,  it  ought  to  be  studied  and  almost  got  by  heart  by  every  culti- 
vated mind  whioh  understands  the  English  language.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  masterly 
performance ;  just  in  thought,  full  of  taste  and  the  finest  sensibility,  eloquent  and  beau- 
tiful in  composition,  widely  learned,  and  so  clearly  explanatozy  of  the  true  principles 
of  poetry,  that  whoever  is  master  of  them,  cannot  mistake  in  his  decision  of  poetical 
merit    It  puts  Milton  above  all  other  poets,  on  such  tests  as  cannot  be  resisted. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  observed,  that  neither  Addison  nor  Johnson  seem  much 
acquainted  with  Italian  poetry. 

It  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  put  before  the  reader  a  few  extracts  from  Addison : — 

**  Homer  and  Virgil  introduced  persons  whose  characters  are  commonly  known  among 
men,  and  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  either  in  history,  or  in  ordinary  conversation : 
Milton's  characters,  most  of  them,  lie  out  of  nature,  and  were  to  be  formed  purely 
by  his  own  invention.  It  shows  a  greater  genius  in  Shakspeare  to  have  drawn  his 
Caliban,  than  his  Hotspur,  or  Julius  Csasar:  the  one  was  to  be  supplied  out  of  his  own 
imagination,  whereas  the  other  might  have  been  formed  upon  tndition,  history,  and 
obscrvaUon.  It  was  much  easier,  therefore,  for  Homer  to  find  proper  sentiments  for  an 
assembly  of  Grecian  generals,  than  for  Milton  to  diversify  his  infernal  council  with 
proper  characters,  and  inspire  them  with  a  variety  of  sentiments.  The  loves  of  Bido 
and  ^neas  are  only  copies  of  what  has  passed  between  other  persons.  Adam  and  Eve 
before  the  Fall  are  a  diflferent  species  from  that  of  mankind,  who  are  descended  from 
them ;  and  none  but  a  poet  of  the  most  unbounded  invention  and  the  most  exquisite 
judgment,  could  have  filled  their  conversation  and  behaviour  with  so  many  apt  circum 
stances  during  their  state  of  innocence. 

''  Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  an  epic  poem  to  be  filled  with  such  thoughts  as  are  natural, 
unless  it  abound  also  with  such  as  are  sublime.  Milton's  chief  talent,  and  indeed  hif 
distingdishing  excellence,  lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts.  There  are  others  of 
the  modems,  who  rival  him  in  every  other  part  of  poetry;  but  in  the  greatness  of  his 
sentiments,  he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets  both  modem  and  ancient,  Homer  only 
excepted.  It  is  impossible  for  the  imagination  of  man  to  distend  itself  with  greater 
ideas,  than  those  which  he  has  laid  together  in  his  first,  second,  and  sixth  books. 
The  seventh,  which  describes  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  likewise  wonderfully  sublime, 
though  not  so  apt  to  stir  up  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  nor  consequently  so 
perfect  in  the  epic  way  of  writing,  because  it  is  filled  with  less  action.  Let  the  judi- 
cious reader  compare  what  Longinus  has  observed  on  several  passages  in  Homer,  and 
ho  will  find  parallels  for  most  of  them  in  the  '  Paradise  Lost' " 

Again,  in  another  place — **  Aristotle  observes,  that  the  fable  of  an  epic  poem  should 
abound  in  circumstances  that  are  both  credible  and  astonishing;  or,  as  the  French  critic 
chooses  to  phrase  it,  the  fable  should  be  filled  with  the  probable  and  the  marvellous. 
This  rule  is  as  fine  and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's  whole  Art  of  Poetry. 

"If  the  fable  is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing  from  a  troe  history;  if  it  is  only 
marvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a  romance :  the  great  secret,  therefore,  of  heroic  poetry 
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\b  to  relate  such  oircumstanoes  m  may  produce  in  the  reader  at  the  same  time  both 
belief  and  astonishment  This  is  brought  to  pass  in  a  well-ohosen  fable,  by  the 
ftceonnt  of  snoh  things  as  hare  really  happened  according  to  the  received  opinions  of 
mankind.  Milton's  &ble  is  a  master>piece  of  this  nature;  as  the  War  in  Heaven,  the 
Condition  of  the  Fallen  Angels,  the  State  of  Innocence,  the  Temptation  of  the  Serpent, 
and  the  Fall  of  Man,  though  they  are  very  astonishing  in  themselvesy  are  not  only 
credible,  but  actual  points  of  faith. 

"Again,  nhen  Satan  is  within  prospect  of  Eden,  and  looking  round  upon  the  glories 
of  the  creation,  he  is  filled  with  sentiments  different  from  those  which  he  discovered 
whilst  he  was  in  hell.  The  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts  more  adapted  to  it :  be 
reflects  upon  the  happy  condition  from  whence  he  fell,  and  breaks  forth  into  a  speech 
that  is  softened  with  several  transient  touches  of  remorse  and  self-accusation :  but  at 
length  he  confirms  himself  in  impenitence,  and  in  his  design  of  drawing  man  into  his 
own  state  of  guilt  and  mbery.  This  confiict  of  passions  is  raised  with  a  great  deal  of 
ar^  as  the  opening  of  his  speech  to  the  Sun  is  very  bold  and  noble. 

"  The  speeeh  u,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is  ascribed  to  Satan  in  the  whole  poem.  The 
evil  spirit  afterwards  proceeds  to  make  his  discoveries  concerning  our  first  parents,  and 
to  Icam  after  what  manner  they  may  be  best  attacked.  His  bounding  over  the  walls 
of  Paradise ;  his  sitting  in  the  shape  of  a  cormorant  upon  the  tree  of  life,  which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  it,  and  overtopped  all  the  other  trees  of  the  garden ;  his  alighting 
among  the  herd  of  animals,  which  are  so  beautifully  represented  as  playing  about 
Adam  and  Eve,  together  with  his  transforming  himself  into  different  shapes,  in  order 
to  hear  their  conversations,  are  circumstances  that  give  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the 
reader,  and  are  devised  with  great  art,  to  connect  that  series  of  adventures  in  which  the 
poet  has  engaged  this  great  artificer  of  fraud. 

**  The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a  cormorant,  and  placing  himself  on  the 
Tree  of  Life,  seems  raised  up  on  that  passage  in  the  Iliad,  where  two  deities  are  described 
as  perching  at  tiie  top  of  an  oak  in  the  shape  of  vultures. 

**  His  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under  the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce vain  dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  same  nature,  as  his 
starting  up  in  his  own  form  is  wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the  literal  description,  and  in 
the  moral  which  is  conc^ed  under  it.  His  answer  upon  his  being  discovered,  and 
demanded  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  is  conformable  to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of 
his  character." 
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"  The  deseription  of  Adam  and  Eve''  (continues  Addison  in  his  admirable  Essay), 
^  in  the  fourth  book,  as  they  first  appeared  to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient 
to  make  tiie  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  astonishment^  and  those  emotions 
of  envy,  in  which  he  is  represented. 

**  There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines  which  follow ;  wherein  they  are  described 
as  sitting  on  a  bed  of  fiowers,  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  amidst  a  mixed  assembly  of 
animals.  The  speeches  of  these  first  two  lovers  fiow  equally  from  passion  and  sincerity : 
the  professions  they  make  to  one  another  are  full  of  warmth ;  but  at  the  same  time 
founded  on  truth :  in  a  word,  they  are  tiie  gallantries  of  Paradise.  The  part  of  Eve's 
speech,  in  which  she  gives  an  account  of  herself  upon  her  first  creation,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  was  brought  to  Adam,  is,  I  think,  as  beautifyil  a  passage  as  any  in 
Milton,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  poet  whatsoever.  These  passages  are  all  worked  off 
with  so  much  ar<^  that  they  are  capable  of  pleasing  the  most  delicate  reader,  without 
offending  the  most  severe : — 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep,  &c. 

A  poet  of  less  judgment  and  invention  thiui  this  great  author  would  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  have  filled  these  tender  parts  of  the  poem  with  sentiments  proper  for  a  state 
of  innocence ;  to  have  described  the  warmth  of  4ove,  and  the  professions  of  it,  without 
artifice  or  hyperbole;  to  have  made  the  man  speak  the  most  endearing  things,  without 


desoeoding  from  his  natural  dxgtuXj,  and  the  wooum  reoeiYing  them  without  depu^in^ 
from  the  modesty  of  her  character ;  in  a  word,  to  adjust  the  prerogative  of  wisdom  and 
beautj,  and  make  each  appear  to  the  other  in  its  proper  force  and  loveliness.  This 
mutual  subordination  of  the  two  sexes  is  wonderfullj  kept  up  in  the  whole  poem,  as 
particularly  on  the  speech  of  Sve,  I  have  befwe  mentioned,  and  upon  the  oonolusion 
of  it;  when  the  poet  adds  that  the  devil  tamed  aside  with  envy  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
happiness,  v.  402,  ^c." 

Of  all  the  difficulties  Milton  had  to  overcome,  the  greatest  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
the  description  of  the  battle  of  the  angels  in  the  sixth  book;  because  he  was  necessi- 
tated to  resort  to  material  agency.  It  is  founded  on  Rev.  zii.  7,  8—"  There  was  war  in 
heaven:  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon;  and  the  dragon  fought» 
and  his  angelsj  and  prevailed  not;  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven.** 
Bishop  Newton  says,  "within  the  compass  of  this  one  book  we  have  all  the  variety  of 
battles  that  can  well  be  conceived.  We  have  a  single  combat  and  a  general  engage- 
ment: the  first  day's  fight  is  with  darts  and  swords,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients:  the 
second  day's  fight  is  with  artUlery,  in  imitation  of  the  modems;  but  the  images  in  both 
are  raised  proportionably  to  the  superior  nature  of  the  beings  here  described :  and 
when  the  poet  has  briefly  comprised  all  that  has  any  foundation  in  fact  and  reality,  he 
has  recourse  to  the  fiction  of  the  poets  in  their  desoriptions  of  the  giants'  war  with  the 

gods.    And| 

When  war  hath  thus  perfomii'd  what  war  can  do, 

he  rises  still  higher,  and  the  Son  of  God  is  sent  forth,  in  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty 
Father,  agreeably  to  Scripture;  so  much  doth  the  sublimity  of  Holy  Writ  transcend  all 
that  is  true,  and  all  that  is  feigned,  in  description." 

In  the  following  passages,  Addison  rises  to  a  sublimity,  which  assuredly  has  never, 
in  any  criticism,  been  surpassed : — **  It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention,  and 
strength  of  imagination,  to  fill  this  battle  with  such  circumstances  as  should  raise  and 
astonish  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  and  at  the  same  time,  on  exactness  of  judgment  to 
avoid  everything  that  might  appear  light  or  trivial.  Those  who  look  into  Homer,  are 
surprised  to  find  his  battles  still  rising  one  above  another,  and  improving  in  horror  to 
the  end  of  the  Iliad.  Milton's  fight  of  angels  is  wrought  up  with  the  same  beauty :  it 
is  ushered  in  with  such  signs  of  wrath  as  are  suitable  to  Oiiinipotence  incensed.  The 
first  engagement  is  carried  on  under  a  cope  of  fire,  occasioned  by  the  flights  of  innu- 
merable burning  darts  and  arrows  which  are  discharged  from  either  host.  The  second 
onset  is  still  more  terrible,  as  it  is  filled  with  those  artificial  thunders  which  seem  to 
make  the  victory  doubtful,  and  produce  a  kind  of  consternation  even  in  the  good  angels. 
This  is  followed  by  the  tearing  up  of  mountains  and  promontories ;  till  in  the  last  place, 
Messiah  comes  forth  in  the  fulness  of  majesty  and  terror.  The  pomp  of  his  appear- 
ance, amidst  the  roarings  of  his  thunders,  the  flashings  of  his  lightnings,  and  the  noise 
of  his  chariot  wheels,  is  described  with  the  utmost  flights  of  human  imagination. 

"  There  is  nothing  on  the  first  and  last  day's  engagement  which  does  not  appear 
natural,  and  agreeable  enough  to  the  ideas  most  readers  would  conceive  of  a  fight 
between  two  armies  of  angels. 

"  The  second  day's  engogement  is  apt  to  startle  an  imagination  which  has  not  been 
raised  and  qualified  for  such  a  description  by  the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of 
Homer  in  paiiicular.  It  was  certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in  our  author  to  ascribe  the 
first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel  angels :  but  as  such  a  pernicious  invention  may  bo 
well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  fh>m  such  authors,  so  it  entered  very  properly  into 
the  thoughts  of  that  being,  who  is  all  along  described  as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his 
Maker.  Such  engines  were  the  only  instruments  he  could  have  made  use  of  to  imitate 
those  thunders  that,  in  all  poetry,  both  sacred  and  profane,  are  represented  as  the  arms 
of  the  Almighty.  The  teuing  up  of  hills  was  not  altogether  so  daring  a  thought  as 
the  former :  we  are  in  some  measure  prepared  for  such  an  incident  by  the  description 
of  the  giants'  war,  which  we  meet  with  in  many  of  the  ancient  poets.  What  still  made 
this  circumstance  the  more  proper  for  the  poet's  use,  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
men,  that  the  fable  of  the  giants'  war,  which  makes  so  great  a  noise  in  antiquity,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  sublimest  description  in  Hesiod's  works,  was  an  allegory  founded  upoa 
this  very  tradition  of  a  fight  between  the  good  and  bad  angels. 
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''BGlton  has  tak«n  ereiytliing  thait  is  sublime  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets  in  tha 
l^iaate'  wan,  and  eomposes  enut  of  them  the  following  great  image : — 

From  their  foundationi  lootening  to  and  fro, 
They  plucked  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load,— 
Rooks,  Kr&tars,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Upliftiqg,  bora  thsm  ia  their  hands. 

"Milton  has  Ulcewise  raised  his  description  in  this  book  with  many  images  taken  out 
of  tiie  poetieal  parte  of  Seripture.  The  Hessiah's  chariot  is  formed  upon  a  vision  of 
Bsskiel,  who,  as  Grotins  observes,  has  very  much  in  him  of  Homer's  spirit  in  the  poeti- 
cal parts  of  his  prophecy.  The  lines,  in  that  glorious  commission  which  is  given  the 
Keesiah,  to  extirpate  the  host  of  rebel  angels,  are  drawn  from  a  sublime  passage  in  the 
Ptalms.    The  reader  will  easily  discover  many  other  strokes  of  the  same  nature. 

"As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle  of  the  gods  everything  that  is  great  and 
terrible  in  Nature,  Mflton  has  filled  his  fight  of  good  and  bad  angels  with  all  the  like 
eircnmstances  of  horror.  The  shout  of  armies,  the  rattling  of  brazen  chariots,  the 
hurling  of  rocks  and  mofnntains,  the  earthquakes,  the  fire,  the  thunder,  are  all  of  tliom 
amployed  to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagination,  and  give  him  a  suitable  idea  of  so  great 
an  action.  With  what  art  has  the  poet  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  trem> 
bling  even  before  it  wae  created !  ver,  218,  Ac.  In  how  sublime  and  jast  a  manner 
does  he  afterwards'  describe  the  orbed  heaven  shaking  under  the  wheels  of  the  Mes- 
siah's chariot,  with  ^at  exception  of  the  &rone  of  Qod  !  Notwithstanding  the  Messiah 
a|^>ear8  clothed  with  so  much  terror  and  majesty,  4he  poet  has  still  found  means  to 
make  his  readers  conceive  an  idea  of  him,  beyond  what  he  himself  is  able  to  describe, 
ver.  832,  Ac.  In  a  word,  Milton's  genius,  which  was  so  great  in  itself,  and  so  strength- 
ened by  all  the  helps  of  learning,  appears  in  this  book  every  way  equal  to  his  subjeoty 
which  was  the  most  sublime  that  could  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  a  poet" 

Speaking  of  the  eighth  book,  which  describes  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Addi- 
son says, — ^"  These,  and  the  Bke  wonderful  incidents  In  this  part  of  the  work,  have  in 
them  all  the  beauties  of  novelty,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  all  the  graces  of 
nature :  they  are  such  as  none  but  a  great  genius  could  have  thought  of;  though,  upon 
a  perusal  of  them,  they  seem  to  rise  of  tiiemselves  from  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
In  a  word,  though  they  are  natural,  they  are  not  obvious ;  which  is  the  true  character 
of  all  fine  writing."* 

In  Uie  tenth  book,  upon  the  arrival  of  Bin  and  Death  into  the  works  of  the  Creation, 
he  observes, — "The  following  passage,  ver.  041,  Ac,  is  formed  upon  that  glorious  image 
in  Holy  Writ,  which  compares  the  voice  of  an  innumerable  host  of  angels  uttering 
hallelujahs  to  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  or  of  many  waters."    He  continues : — 

"Though  the  author,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  poem,  particularly  in  the  book  we 
are  now  examining,  has  infinite  allusions  to  places  of  Scripmre,  I  have  only  taken 
notice  in  my  remarks  of  such  as  are  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  which  are  woven  with 
great  beauty  into  the  body  of  this  fable :  of  this  kind  is  that  passage  in  the  present 
book,  where,  describing  Sin  as  marching  through  the  Vorks  of  nature,  he  adds, 

Behind  her  Death 


Close  fullo^'ing  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
Ob  his  pete  horse : 

which  alludes  to  that  passage  in  Scripture,  so  wonderfully  poetical,  and  terrffying  to 
tiie  imagination : — '  And  I  looked,  and  beheld  a  pale  horse,  and  his  name  that  sat  on 
him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him :  and  power  was  given  unto  them  over  the 
fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword,  and  with  hunger,  anU  with  sickness,  and 
with  the  beasts  of  the  earth.' " 
Addison  concludes  his  series  of  eloquent,  just,  and  admirable  criticisms  thus : — 
"I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  a  work  which  does  an  honour  to  the 
English  nation.  I  have  taken  a  general  view  of  it  under  these  four  heads, — the  fable, 
the  characters,  the  sentiments,  and  the  language  :  I  have  in  the  next  place  spoken  of 
tfie  censures  which  our  author  may  incur  under  each  of  these  heads;  of  which  I  might 
have  enlarged  the  number  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so  ungrateful  a  sul^jeet. 

*  Johnson  has  borKMrad  thiaiD  speaking  of  Gray's  Elegy. 
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I  believe  however,  that  the  seyerest  reader  wiU  not  find  any  little  fault  m  heroid 
poetry,  which  this  aatbor  has  fallen  inlo,  that  doei  not  oome  nnder  one  of  these  headi^ 
among  which  I  have  distributed  his  several  blemishes. 

"  After  having  thus  treated  at  large  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  I  oonld  not  think  it  snAoieni 
to  have  celebrated  this  poem  in  the  whole,  without  descending  to  partionlars :  I  hare 
therefore  endeavoured  not  only  to  prove  that  the  poem  is  beantiful  in  general,  bni  to 
point  out  its  particular  beauties,  and  to  determine  wherein  they  eonsist.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  how  some  passages  are  beautifol  by  being  sublime ;  others  by  being 
soft;  others  by  being  natural;  which  of  them  are  recommended  by  the  passion;  which 
by  the  moral ;  which  by  the  sentiment;  and  which  by  the  expression.  I  have  likewise 
endeavoured  to  show  how  the  genius  of  the  poet  shines  by  a  happy  invention,  a  die* 
taut  allusion,  or  judicious  imitation ;  how  he  had  copied  or  imfNroved  Homer  or  Virgil, 
and  raises  his  own  imaginations  by  the  nse  he  has  made  of  several  poetical  passages  in 
Scripture.  I  might  have  inserted  also  several  passages  of  Tasso  which  oar  author  has 
imitated ;  but  as  I  do  not  look  upon  Tasso  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher,  I  wonld  not  per- 
plex my  reader  with  such  quotations,  as  might  do  more  honour  to  the  Italian  than  the 
Engliish  poet  In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to  particularize  those  innumerable  kinds 
of  beauty,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  but  which  are  essential  to  poetry; 
and  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  this  great  author." 

I  have  here  cited  enough  to  draw  again  the  attention  of  the  modem  reader  to  an 
elegant  and  exquisite  auUior,  whom  the  more  recent  fame  of  subsequent  critics  seems 
in  some  degreee  to  have  pushed  aside ;  but  who  is  as  superior  to  Johnson,  as  Milton  is 
to  Pope  or  Dryden.  Addison  was  not  vigorous  in  his  metrical  compositions ;  but  he 
had  a  beautiful  invention  in  prose.  He  was  a  classical  scholar,  of  fiur  finer  taste  than 
Johnson ;  and  if  not  more  profound  as  a  moralist^  more  rich,  more  chaste,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  more  original.  Johnson's  critique  on  Milton  is  an  instance  how  much  he 
secretly  borrowed.  In  his  **  Rambler"  is  a  large  proportion  of  verbiage :  he  has  none 
of  that  nice,  delicate,  and  sensitive  discrimination  which  delights  in  Addison ;  those 
touches  of  the  heart ;  those  unforced  and  mellow  observations ;  those  flashes  of  polished 
and  exquisite  humour.  He  too  often  dictates  as  a  pedagogue,  and  sil«aces  by  his 
coarseness.  It  is  not  out  of  place  thus  to  censure  him  in  a  ''  Life  of  Milton,"  whom  he 
has  traduced  with  as  much  bad  taste  in  literature  as  malignity  of  temper.  And  what 
is  the  worth  of  the  praise  by  which  he  has  affected  to  counteract  his  scoffs  and  his 
cavils  ? — a  disguised  echo  of  the  encomium  of  a  predecessor,  whose  principles  of  poetry 
he  was  outraging  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  own  judgments  through  the  series  of  poeti- 
cal biographies  he  was  then  composing.  Examine  the  rules  by  which  Addison  has 
tried  the  details  of  execution  in  the  successive  books  of  ''Paradise  Lost:"  will  the 
praises  or  censures  of  Johnson  on  the  poets  whom  he  has  criticised  abide  these  tests  ? 
Johnson  cared  little  for  poetical  invention,  for  imagery,  or  for  sentiment:  his  whole 
idea  of  excellence  lay  in  what  he  called  ratiocination  in  verse :  thus  Dryden  and  Pope 
were  his  supreme  favourites. 

I  remember  how  he  shocked  the  taste  and  the  creed  of  the  higher  and  more  imagi- 
native classes  of  his  poetical  readers,  when  his  "  Lives"  came  out :  but  he  was  ^e 
fashion  of  the  day ;  and  the  attempt  was  vain  to  stem  the  tide.  The  sensitive  were 
stunned  by  his  coarseness ;  and  Uie  worldlings  and  the  talkers  became  insolent  in  theii 
triumph.  An  epigrammatic  point,  an  observation  on  life,  a  stinging  couplet,  can  be 
felt  and  repeated  by  every  pert  disputant  in  society :  but  cite  a  noble  passage  from  a 
great  poet,  and  it  draws  sneers  or  ridicule ! 

Johnson's  work  did  great  injury  to  the  national  taste ;  and  debases  it  even  to  thii 
day.  Imagination,  repressed  in  its  proper  issues,  has  broken  out  in  wrong  places :  it 
has  become  fantastic  and  distorted ;  in  seeking  not  to  be  obvious,  it  has  become  unna- 
tural. In  the  search  for  novelty  we  ought  not  to  feign  impossibilities  or  improbabiliUesf 
nothing  should  be  extravagant;  nothing  over-coloured.  We  are  to  imagine  what  may 
be ;  but  which  is  at  the  same  time  grand,  beauUM,  or  pathetic.  We  are  to  take 
advantage  of  the  dim  hints  of  remote  history,  to  fill  up  the  details  with  the  marvellous, 
the  sublime,  and  the  fair.  Poetry  deals  more  with  the  imagination  than  the  under- 
standing; but  it  must  not  outrage  the  understanding, 
gome  contend  that  Johnson  had  imagination :  if  he  bad,  it  was  the  imagination  of 
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big  and  ragae  word* :  all  his  "  Rasselas"  consists  of  gcneralizatiotis :  It  is  little  more 
than  a  series  of  moral  obscsrations;  sometimes  powerful  or  plaintive;  too  often  pom- 
pous and  verbose,  where  triteness  is  covered  bj  grandiloqnenoe.  On  a  few  ocoasions 
he  may  have  been  piotnresque — eepeeiallj  in  his  ''  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  f  but  very 
rarely.  Sounding  wordbi  are  easily  put  together  by  one  long  practised  in  literary  com- 
position. He  has  given  no  proof  of  distinct  images;  of  that  power  of  selecting  the 
leading  feature,  which  revives  the  whole  object,  and  which,  above  all  others,  Milton 
and  Shakspeare  possessed;  and  which  distinguish — as  the  epithets  in  Gray's  "Elegy," 
and  Coilins's  "Ode  to  Bvening."  Johnson  not  only  could  not  invent  such,  but  his 
mind  had  bo  mirror  for  them  when  they  were  presented  by  others ;  it  gave  him  no 
pleasare  to  muse  upon  them.  He  had  the  faculty  of  powerful  reason  and  strong 
memory;  bnt  the  materials  of  thought  afforded  by  his  f&ncy  were  sterile  and  few :  ho 
loved  therefore  society  and  busy  manners  for  the  purposes  of  observation ;  in  solitude 
he  was  miaerable :  he  had  no  relief  fVom  painful  recollections.  It  is  thus,  in  part,  that 
we  may  account  for  his  distaste  of  Milton.  When  he  praised,  the  praise  was  extorted, 
and  boirowed  under  the  powerful  authority  of  a  mightier  critic. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE   ITEBITS  OF  VILTON  COMPARSD  WITH  THOSB   OF  OTHBR  POBltl. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  primary  and  most  essential  quality  of  a  poet  Is 
invention ;  but  it  must  be  invention  also  of  a  sublime  or  beautiful  kind ;  and,  to  be 
perfect^  it  must  display  this  excellence  in  fable,  characters,  sentiments,  and  language. 
Of  aU  our  English  poets,  Milton  only  has  combined  all  these  merits.  Shakspeare 
wanted  tiie  first,  though  he  was  admirable  in  the  last  three.  What  invention  of  fable, 
or  even  of  character,  is  l^ere  in  Dryden  or  Pope  ?  I  can  hardly  think  that  strictly  they 
have  invention  of  sentiments ;  for  these  are  by  them  drawn  from  observation. 

Spenser  attained  the  marvellous  in  pure  invention;  but  his  fictions  go  beyond 
nature,  and  outrage  our  faith.  Chaucer's  tales  are  rarely,  if  ever  original :  they  are 
principally  borrowed  from  the  Italians,  or  from  old  romances.  Sackville's  fhmous 
l^^nd  is  historicaL  The  productions  of  subsequent  poets  of  .the  best  fame, — I  do  not 
apeak  of  the  living,— are  too  brief  for  much  fable,  except  of  Lord  Byron :  but  whatever 
splendours  Lord  Byron  had,  his  fables  are  generally  extravagant  In  Cowley,  Waller, 
Benham,  Prior,  Thomson,  Collins,  Gray,  Toung,  Akenside,  Shenstone,  Cowper,  Bums, 
Beattie,  the  Wartons,  Kirke  White,  Shelley,*  Coleridge,  there  was  no  fable.  In 
Crabbe  were  short  fitbles; — but  if  they  did  not  want  nature,  they  wanted  dignity :  they 
were  eoUoquial  and  monotonous.  Hayley  had  nothing  of  the  force  of  fiction ; — ^all  hii 
iBodents  were  unpoetioal. 

Thus  it  is,  that  before  the  sun  of  Milton,  all  other  stars  are  paled, — unless  of  Homer 
and  Virgil ; — and  what  is  there  in  the  fable  of  these  two  that  can  stand  before  the 
divine  brightness  of  the  bard  of  angels  ? 

With  regard  to  characters, — invention  of  such  as  are  at  once  true  to  nature,  and  yet 
grand,  or  attraetive,  is  very  rare.  Those  of  Bryden  and  Pope  are  portraits, — copied 
from  individuals :  they  are  admirable  as  portraits : — ^but  they  have  not  the  sublimity  of 
poetae  invention ;  they  have  frail  humanity  for  their  types.  They  have  not  the  magni- 
ficence of  Satan  and  his  brother  rebels, — still  less  of  the  good  angels,  nor  the  purity  and 
beauty  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Where  there  is  not  invention,  there  cannot  be  adequate  grandeur.  Experience  and 
reality  fkll  short  of  our  ideal  greatness.  We  can  always  imagine  higher  things  than 
we  observe ;  and  give  fhll  evidence  to  that  imagination : — ^but  not  if  it  exceeds  proba- 
bility,-—or  at  least  possibility. — TneredulM  odi. — Shakspeare,  having  conceived  a 
eharaeter,  always  preserves  it;  as  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Lear,  Hamlet^  Ac  Each 
eleetrifies  by  acting  apppropriately:  but  this  can  never  be  effected  by  drawing  merely 
from  observation :  the  inventor  is  the  master  of  the  very  soul  of  the  person  he  Invents. 
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He  roles  all  the  motiyes  and  oondttct  of  the  inTented  being; — and  if  he  paints  anj 
Ineonsifltency,  it  is  from  his  own  weakness,  and  want  of  sagacity. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  sentiments  as  to  the  characters :  if  not  in  conformity 
with  the  moral  and  intellectnal  traits  of  the  character  represented,  they  are  faulty; 
while  that  character  itself  must  be  striking  and  estimable,  as  well  as  naturaL 

To  invent  fable,  characters,  sentiments, — all  with  these  exoellencies,— can  <mly  be 
within  the  power  of  a  gigantic  mind. — ^Lastly,  we  come  to  the  language.  This  ought  to 
be  such  as  expresses  these  complex  invenUons  the  most  clearly,  most  harmoniously, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  dignity.  Whatever  overlays  them, — ^whatever 
draws  attention  from  the  thought  to  the  words, — ^is  faulty :  if  the  thought  is  good,  it 
does  not  want  to  be  raised  by  the  dress: — ^if  it  is  weak,  or  trite,  it  is  not  fit  for  poetry; 
and  no  ornament  of  cover  can  supply  a  radieal  defect:— on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  decep- 
tion,  which,  when  detected,  disgusts. — Tinnit; — inane  eH. — ^Tho  florid  style  is  always 
bad.  An  over-regard  to  a  monotonous  harmony  &tigues  in  Pope.  Nothing  can  be 
more  tiresome  than  a  long  continuation  of  the  unbroken  couplet. 

Milton's  metrical  combinations, — ^unfettered  by  rhyme,  run  into  every  variety  and 
extent  of  musical  cadence ; — ^and  his  diction  has  often  double  force  from  its  bold  naked> 
ness.    His  majestic  thoughts  support  themselves  in  the  plainest  words. 

What  is  called  an  illustrative  imagination  is  a  feebler  sort  of  power : — ^it  is  a  petty 
invention. — Metaphors  and  similes  may  occasionally  show  visibly  what  in  its  abstrac- 
tion is  not  easily  conceived ;  but  these  are  rarely  necessary  except  in  didactic  poetry, 
which  is  of  an  inferior  class.  Sometimes  the  thought  and  the  metaphor  rise  together 
in  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  separated;  bi^t  there  are  spiritual  ideas  sublimer  than  any 
illustration  from  materiality. 

The  embodiment  ought  to  lie,  not  in  the  metaphor,  but  in  the  abstraction  itself.  By 
the  junction  of  the  metaphor  there  are  two  ideas ;  and  the  attention  is  drawn  from  the 
principal  to  the  secondary.  He,  whose  chief  strength  exists  in  his  secondary  ideas,  is 
not  a  great  poet  I  must  confess  that  I  think  this  was  mainly  the  case  wiUi  Dryden 
and  Pope.  What  are  Pope's  "Moral  Essays"  but  illustration  and  decoration? — ^A 
vast  proportion  of  the  primary  thoughts  is  trite. — There  is  no  embodiment  except  in 
the  dress : — the  inside  remains  absbnact.  There  is  not  only  no  contexture  of  fable,  bat 
no  fable  at  alL  Mere  skiU  in  language  can  never  supply  the  want  of  &ble,  or  charac- 
ters, or  sentiments. 

Characters  and  sentiments  derive  a  complex  force  firom  a  well-combined  &ble :  they 
are  comparatively  feeble,  if  insulated.  The  actions  and  the  movements  of  the  head 
and  heart  are  operated  upon  by  the  conflicting  or  consecutive  incidents  of  the  fkble; 
and  each  differently  according  to  the  discriminative  conformation  of  the  respective 
actors.  That  generalisation,  which  separates  the  represented  being  from  an  intricate 
and  particular  train  of  circumstances,  can  never  exhibit  him  in  those  strong,  affecting, 
and  vivid  lights,  which  are  forced  forward  by  the  gradual  developments  of  a  well- 
Csigned  and  well-told  tale. 

Let  Pope  draw  the  characters  of  Buckingham  and  Wharton— 4o  say  nothing  of  th« 
abseuce  of  invention, — ^we  do  not  read  thev  in  a  moral  worked  up  by  the  recital  of  a 
long  succession  of  incidents.  They  are  single  flgurcs,— contemplated  only  by  them- 
selves. The  absence  of  &ble,  then,  is  a  defect,  which  must  insuperably  dis<|aaUfy  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  on  the  highest  point  of  Parnassus.  Will  the  "  Bape  of  the  Look* 
be  pleaded  in  Pope's  favour  ?  Here  the  invention  has  neither  greatness  nor  nature :  It 
Is  a  sportive  trifle,  as  &r  as  the  fable  goes :  it  is  a  piece  of  exquisite  artifice;  a  laboured 
gem  of  filagree-work. 

The  power  of  language  innst  not  be  wanting; — ^but  it  is  the  least  of  the  four  requi- 
sites. It  cannot  be  tmly  good,  where  the  thought  is  wanting; — ^but  it  is  sometimes 
wanting  where  the  thought  is  good.  It  is  that,  of  which  the  semblance  of  exeelleaee  la 
most  easily  attained;  and  which  is  most  apt  to  delude  the  common  reader. 

Flowing  language  is  the  taste  of  superfieial  and  feeble  minds :  perhaps  it  is  because 
they  only  regard  the  ornament^  and  can  take  in  but  a  single  image  at  a  time.  If  tiieiv 
be  deep  thought  into  the  bargain,  it  is  too  complex  for  them. 

Let  us  suppose, — ^what  I  am  afraid  is  true, — that  Milton  is  too  high  for  the  voluntary 
taste  of  common  intellect;— yet  it  is  surely  a  duty,  that  all  who  desire  to  attain  the 
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sdTantages  of  a  cultivated  education,  should  hare  impressed  upon  them  by  labour  and 
care  his  sublimity,  his  beauty,  and  his  wisdom.  We  may  not  only  improve,  but  aoquire 
taste  by  patient  lessons.  By  distinctly  studying  the  genuine  purposes  of  poetry ;  by 
having  pointed  out  to  us  in  whom  the  chief  merit  lies;  by  learning  in  what  it  consists : 
by  clear  definitions  and  demonstrative  explanations;  by  examples  precisely  applicable; 
by  calm  reasoning ;  by  unexaggerated  praise, — ^we  may  assist  and  lead  the  popular 
opinion  and  sympathy. 

There  will  always  be  books  of  bad  criticism, — ^books  proceeding  not  only  from  a 
Ticious  judgment  or  mean  taste,  but  f^om  interested  motives;  and  these  will  have 
the  more  effect,  because  they  flatter  the  opinions  and  failings  of  the  vulgar :  but  they 
ought  not  to  go  uncounteracted :  what  is  repeated  without  contradiction  is  soon  taken 
to  be  a  truth. 

The  true  principles  of  poetical  invention  laid  down  by  Addison  are  incontrovertible ; 
but  they  are  not  such  as  are  assumed  by  common  critics, — who  deem  the  improbable 
and  the  extravagant  a  greater  proof  of  genius  than  the  natural ; — who,  at  the  same 
time,  like  a  tale  of  familiar  life  better  than  a  tale  of  genuine  grandeur;  and  who  con- 
sider a  piquant  epigram  on  the  manners  of  daily  occurrence  a  better  proof  of  intellect 
and  sagacity  than  an  epic  poem. 

I  know  not  why  vulgarity  should  be  considered  natural;  but,  if  it  be  so,  there  is  a 
high  nature  also,  as  well  as  a  low  nature,  and  poets  are  bound  to  choose  the  best.  The 
characters,  the  sentiments,  the  language — all  must  follow  the  tone  and  colours  of  the 
fable.  In  choosing  his  fable,  tiierofore,  Milton  felt  conscious  of  his  own  gigantic 
power.  Any  other  mind  would  have  shrunk  from  the  hope  to  sustain  the  other  requi- 
sites at  the  same  height.  Homer  or  Virgil  might  find  no  diflleulty  in  supporting  the 
career  of  Achilles,  Hector,  or  ^neas ;  but  how  different  the  case  of  the  first  two  of  human 
beings  before  the  Fall ;  or  of  their  seducer,  th6  rebel  angel — Satan. 

There  is  copious  and  diversified  invention  in  the  Fairy  Queen;  but  it  wants  unity,  and 
unbroken  progression  to  one  definite  end.  It  is  almost  like  a  collection  of  episodes :  the 
tales  are  concurrent  rather  than  consecutive. — Under  all  the  influences  of  chivalry, 
when  it  was  not  yet  extinct,  the  mind  might  be  brought  to  have  a  poetical  belief  of 
those  tales  as  allegories ;  but  that  belief  can  scarcely  be  sustained  now  that  the  feudal 
ages  have  passed  away.  Even  in  Spenser's  own  age,  he  often  verged  on  the  bounds 
of  what  the  mind  would  then  deem  extravagant  Our  poetical  belief  in  ''  Paradise 
Loet^  is  cherished  by  our  belief  in  Scripture.  It  is  miraculous  that  he  never  offends 
th«  imagination,  considering  our  habitual  awe  on  such  subjects. 

Bante  is  often  sublime  as  he  is  gloomy,  and  has  a  grand  and  vast  imaginative  inven- 
tion; but  he  has  no  combination  and  unity  of, fable;  and  he  has  only  sketches  and 
outlines  rather  than  finished  characters.  His  sentiments  are  sometimes  obscure,  and 
there  is  a  mass  of  crude  and  irrelevant  intermixtures:  it  is  something  of  a  chaos  of 
mighty  fragments,  rather  than  a  regular  building  of  finished  Gothic  architecture.  Of 
Milton,  all  the  parts  are  exactly  disposed,  and  none  left  imperfect :  they  are  all  of  tho 
same  date,  in  the  same  style,  and  in  the  most  graceful  proportions. 

Beautiful  poetry,  with  an  equal  regard  to  the  four  essential  principles,  may  be  writ- 
ten on  a  far  humbler  subject  than  Milton's :  but  where  is  it  now  to  be  found  ? — and  why 
has  it  not  been  written  ?  One  cause  I  would  assign  is  this,  that  false  criticism  chills  it 
Technical  critics  require  technical  excellences :  they  like  finer  work,  and  gaudy  colours, 
and  varnish :  they  pay  littie  regard  to  the  solid  ore;  they  look  to  the  mechanical  work- 
manship :  there  must  be  a  flower  here,  and  a  piece  of  gold-leaf  there;  and  all  must  ba 
polished  into  one  uniform  model  till  it  shines,  and  sparkles,  and  daisies :  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  fUll  of  such  wonders  as  were  never  heard  or  thought  of  before; 
—raving  expressions,  irregular  and  dissonant  numbers,  and  an  affected  sort  of  madnesi, 
which  is  called  originality  and  invention!  Since  the  bursting  forth  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  1789,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  this:  it  has  begun  to  subside;  better 
criticisms  and  wiser  times  are  come.  Nothing  unnatural  and  monstrous  has  ever  long 
kept  its  hold  on  the  public  taste. 

Addison's  rules  are  so  founded  on  eternal  reason,  that  they  never  can  be  shaken. 
There  cannot  be  true  poetry  of  a  high  order  without  invention  of  lable^  characters,  and 
sentiments,— and  those  having  such  qualities  as  the  oritie  demands.   A  fhntastic  inven- 
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tion  is  the  invention  of  a  madman ;  it  is  not  genina !  The  purpose  of  poe^  if  to  eon- 
Fey  exalted  trnthg  through  the  medium  of  feigned  examples :  if  it  giyes-no  instmotion, 
one  requisite  of  prime  poetry  is  wanting.  They  who  only  deal  in  deooratiye  poetry, 
produce  flowers  without  fruits;  and,  generally,  only  ariifleial  flowers. 

If  we  receive  any  pleasure  from  these  stimulative  compositions,  they  work  us  into  a 
factitious  fury,  which  unflts  us  for  the  sober  business  of  life.  We  retire  from  the  holy 
stTuns  of  Milton,  improved  in  wisdom,  fortified  against  the  ills  of  existence,  patient  in 
adversity,  and  glorying  in  the  works  of  the  Creator.  His  enthusiasm  is  always  philo- 
sophicaL 

Many  will  think  me  too  severe  in  the  application  of  the  theoiy  I  have  adopted, 
because  it  will  degrade  into  a  much  lower  class  several  of  their  favourite  poets.  They 
may  still  regard  them  with  affection,  for  they  may  still  afford  them  refined  pleasures ; 
but  we  must  not  put  their  pretensions  on  false  grounds.  He  cannot  strictly  deserve  the 
name  of  poet,  who  is  not  an  inventor  or  creator;  and  he  who  does  not  admire  Milton 
to  enthusiasm,  does  not  know  what  poetry  is :  ho  may  delude  himself,  but  the  test  is 
infallible.  Mean  and  dull  minds  love  the  worst  poets  most»  or,  rather,  those  smooth 
*  versifiers  who  have  no  poetry  in  them. 
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Thbrb  is  less  complex  fable  in  the  "  Paradise  Regained"  than  in  its  predecessor :  it 
Is  chiefly  argumentative,  while  the  other  is  narrative,  dramatic,  and  full  of  imagery ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  less  sublime,  if  we  may  allow  of  argumentative  sublimity.  It  has  far 
more  of  the  moral  and  practical  wisdom,  which  relates  to  the  state  of  mankind  after 
the  Fall,  and  therefore  affords  more  lessons  of  instruction.  It  has  less  of  the  blase  of 
the  sun,  but  more  of  the  mellow  mildness  of  its  setting  radiance :  it  has,  however, 
enough  of  fable  in  it,  in  the  poetical  sense :  the  characters  are  few,  and  the  language, 
for  the  most  part,  subdued  and  plain :  the  sentiments  are  abundant,  wise,  elevated,  and 
beautifuL  Here  the  poet  is  more  profuse,  and  more  rich,  even  than  in  the  ''  Paradise 
Lost"  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  admit  that  there  is  less  genius  or  lees  excellence  in 
this  poem  than  in  the  other.  If  fkble  were  the  only  grand  essence  of  poetry,  then  I 
must  yield.  Imagery  implies  materiality  and  embodiment :  so  &r  it  is  less  splendid ; 
but  my  own  taste  leads  me  to  the  intellectual,  the  spiritual,  the  ideal.  This  may  allow 
of  fable,  as  well  as  what  is  more  narrative ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  less 
invention  in  the  ''  Paradise  Regained :"  the  story  being  singular,  there  was  less  oppor- 
tunity for  it.  Milton  had,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Reason  of  Church  Government, 
long  before  hinted  that  the  rules  of  Aristotle  wore  not  always  strictly  to  be  kept;  but 
rather  nature  to  be  followed;  and  that  the  Book  of  Job  might  be  considered  as  ''a 
brief  model  of  an  epic  poenL" 

However  we  may  rebel  against  the  principles  of  Aristotle  when  they  are  arbitrary, 
we  must  consider  the  greater  part  of  them  to  be  built  on  nature  and  truth ;  and  so  fisr 
not  to  bo  departed  fh>m.    Fiction,  therefore,  whether  imaginative  or  spiritual,  is  indis- 
pensable to  poetry.    For  this  reason,  history  in  metre  is  not  poetry;  nor  is  the  nanm 
tive  of  what  is  drawn  from  observation  poetry. 

I  am  fully  aware  what  will  be  the  result  of  an  adherence  to  these  strict  principles :  it 
will  exclude  a  great  part  of  what  has  taken  to  itself  the  name  of  poetry.  When  a 
writer  of  verses  speaks  in  his  own  person,  and  describes,  not  his  visionary,  but  his  actual 
feelings  and  opinions,  it  is  not  poetry.  We  cannot  lift  ourselves  up  to  the  height  of  an 
invented  character,  because  sad  realities  intervene  to  chill  us. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  a  popular  author,  and  refer  to  Cowper's  "  Task."  Her* 
Is  no  fable;  here  are  no  invented  characters;  it  wants  therefore  a  primary  essential  of 
the  best  poetry.  Then  why  does  it  please  ? — ^because  it  is  the  language  of  poetry ; 
because  in  his  own  person  the  author  speaks  the  sentiments  and  tone  of  poetry.  Sdll 
the  one  grand  requisite  is  not  there. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  the  greater  part  of  Cowley's  works,  except  to  the  laa« 
guage,  where  there  is  often  beautifhl  imagery.    I  believe  nobody  reads  the  ''  Davideis." 
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There  is  no  inyented  fkble  in  Pope's  **  EloiBa :" — all  that  is  borrowed  either  from  biogra- 
Ikhy  or  former  fictions.  All  the  obarm  lies  in  the  animation,  passion,  and  harmonious 
eloquence  of  the  style  and  rersifieation.  The  tme  poet  surrounds  himself  with  ideal 
worlds;  he  lives  out  of  himself;  he  lires  in  others,  but  those  others  of  his  own  crea- 
tion. He  escapes  from  realities  to  possibilities ;  but  how  few  hare  strength  of  wing  for 
this !  Bcaree  anj  ean  long  support  themselves  in  the  air :  in  those  ethereal  realms 
their  wings  soon  drop  beneath  the  heat  They  are  willing  to  rest  upon  the  earth,  and 
be  content  with  the  solid  substances  around  and  before  them.  Appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion, however,  are  not  the  less  excellent,  because  they  are  above  the  vulgar  taste. 
Beeause  there  are  those  among  the  people  whom  something  of  fact  pleases  better  than 
exalted  fiction,  is  this  fiction  to  be  debased  in  the  scale  of  excellence  ?  We  know  not 
the  mysteries  of  Providence,  nor  why  this  great  poetical  genius  is  so  sparingly  dis- 
pensed: we  only  know  that  upon  this  great  scale  all  except  four  or  five  are  found 
wanting.  Poetical  artists,  whose  skill  lies  in  the  mechanical  parts,  are  numerous ;  the 
dress  is  a  bauble;  the  creative  thought  is  the  essence.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
finding  language  to  illustrate  a  trite  truth,  and  rhymes  to  give  it  harmony  to  the  ear; 
but  the  combination  of  incidents,  and  exhibition  of  ideal  characters,  is  another  affair. 

I  have  already  said  that  we  have  scarcely  any  Epics  in  our  language  subsequent  to 
Milton's,  except  the  mean  and  miserable  flatnesses  of  Blackmore :  perhaps,  however,  a 
few  modem  poems  may  come  under  the  denomination ;  as  Southey's  **  Joan  of  Arc," 
**  Madoc,"  and  "  Roderic,"  and  some  of  Scott's  and  Byron's  productions ;  but  Scott's 
are  more  lyrical,  and  many  of  Byron's  Tales  incline  to  this.  They  want  the  regularity 
of  the  old  heroic  poem:  the  characters,  too,  are  not  quite  natnraL  Gray's  "Bard"  may 
be  called  a  fable ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  a  lyrieal  fable. 

After  the  choice  of  subjects  executed  by  Milton,  all  others  fade  into  littleness.  This 
is  one  of  the  difficulties  which  he  has  thrown  upon  hia  successors.  The  actors  and  the 
machinery  from  human  materials  must  appear  comparatively  uninteresting.  We  may 
Invent  some  great  hero ;  but  how  spiritless  will  he  appear  before  Satan  I  and  how  mean, 
before  Adam  and  Eve,  will  all  other  human  beings  show  themselves ! 

Still  something  might  be  done  better  than  has  been  done ;  at  once  natural,  vigorous, 
and  new.  We  may  imagine  characters  distinctly  discriminated,  moral,  intellectual,  gene- 
rous, bold,  enterprising,  lofty ;  and  we  may  put  them  into  a  progression  of  movements, 
wading  through  conflicting  obstacles,  and  going  forwards  to  some  great  end.  We  may 
borrow  these  from  no  history,  nor  derive  much  fh>m  observation — the  whole  may  be 
invention ;  yet  we  may  keep  dose  to  the  probabilities  of  nature,  but  nature  sublimed  by 
virtue,  and  high  inborn  endowments. 

Thi»  will  free  us  from  the  servile  task  of  copying  from  actual  examples,  which  freesee 
the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  binds  us  down  in  chains  to  the  earth ;  because  we  ean 
always  imagine  more  than  we  can  find,  and  conceive  ideal  virtue  higher  than  any  which 
experience  justifies.  So  of  ideal  beauty : — we  oan  embody  visions  of  fairness  and 
purity,  such  as  no  individual  ever  possessed. 

But  to  invent  single  characters  is  not  so  impracticable,  as  to  make  several  so  invented 
act  their  parts  in  one  story,  and  have  their  respective  qualities  drawn  out  by  the  oon- 
fiict.  "ffic  labor,  hoo  opw  ert."  A  short  poem,  delineating  a  single  character,  real  or 
imaginary,  does  but  littie.  Prior's  "  Henry  and  Emma"  goes  a  littie  farther,  but  the 
fable  is  not  his  own :  he  has  merely  given  a  modem  versification  to  the  dialogue.  As 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  very  beantifuL  Gray's  "Elegy"  is  a  soliloquy,  and  not  of  an  ideal 
person.    Not  one  of  Diyden's  Fables  is  originaL 

It  is  remarked  that  the  style  of  the  "  Paradise  Regained"  is  much  less  encumbered 
with  allusions  to  abstruse  leaming  than  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  Bifferent'  critics  assign 
different  reasons  for  this.  It  is  probable  that  the  poet  was  influenced  by  regard  to  the 
nmple  language  of  the  New  Testament:  in  previous  parts  of  the  Bible  there  is  much 
more  of  poetical  ornament  and  figurative  richness. 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  latter  poem  was  written  more  hastily  and  less  laboured. 
As  to  much  imagery, — ^though  a  splendid  charm,  when  just  and  grand,  or  beautiftil,— • 
It  is  not  an  essential  of  poetry.  There  may  be  invention,  whieh  is  not  in  its  strict 
sense  imaginative :  it  may  be  purely  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
ON  Milton's  jutekilb  poeics. 

It  appears,  that  Milton,  from  the  first  rerses  he  oomposed,  always  tended  to  raored 
objects,  and  was  always  familiar  with  the  style  and  images  of  the  Bcripture :  he  had 
early  the  idea  of  an  epie  poem;  bat  his  first  productions  were  short  and  lyrieal :  in 
these  the  invention  lay  in  the  sentiments  and  language :  he  was  always  pi(4iaresqae, 
and  often  sublime :  his  "L' Allegro"  and  **  II  Penseroso"  sre  almost  entirely  desoriptiTe, 
though  there  is  something  of  a  distinct  character  in  those  descriptions  as  applieaU* 
to  difierent  states  of  mind.  Here  he  speaks  mainly  in  his  own  person,  and  oonsoi^nt  to 
his  own  indiFidual  taste :  I  think,  however,  that  there  is  less  originality  in  these  than 
in  most  of  his  other  poems. 

''  Oomus"  is  the  invention  of  a  beautiful  fable,  enriched  with  shadowy  beings  and 
visionary  delights:  every  line  and  word  is  pure  poetry,  and  the  sentiments  are  as 
exquisite  as  the  images.  It  is  a  composition  which  no  pen  but  Milton's  could  have  pro- 
duced; though  Shakspeace  could  have  written  many  parts  of  it,  yet  with  less  regu- 
larity, and,  of  course,  less  philosophical  thought  and  learning;  less  prolVindity  and 
solemnity ;. but  perhaps  with  more  buoyancy  and  transparent  flow. 

"  Lycidas"  stands  alone :  Johnson  says  it  has  no  passion ;  the  passion  results  from 
the  imaginative  richness :  the  bursts  of  picturesque  imagery  give  a  melancholy  rapture 
to  a  sensitive  fancy.  But  Johnson  had  no  fancy.  It  is  Uke  entering  into  an  enchanted 
forest,  where  the  wood-nymphs  are  mourning  over  their  loves  in  strains  of  aerial  music; 
or  approaching  a  fairy  island,  where  the  sea-nymphs  are  singing  melodious  dirges  from 
its  promontories. 

Johnson's  censure  of  Milton  for  representing  himself  and  Lycidas  as  shepherds,  would 
go  to  destroy  all  figurative  language.  A  shepherd's,  as  long  as  poetry  has  been  known, 
has  been  considered  a  poetical  life :  his  conversance  with  the  fields  and  open  air,  joined 
to  his  leisure,  connects  itself  with  all  the  picturesque  imagery.  The  Scriptures  would 
have  afforded  the  critic  an  authority  which  one  should  have  supposed  he  would  have 
respected ;  as,  for  instance,  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  Addison,  beginning 

The  Lord  my  pastore  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  ma  with  a  ahapherd's  eare. 

But  Johnson  had  an  abhorrence  of  a  rural  abode :  with  him  "the  tail  tide  of  life  was 
at  Charing-Cross."  Ho  preferred  the  roll  of  the  hackney-coach,  and  the  cries  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe,  the  shepherd's  halloo,  and  the  echo  of  the 
deep-mouthed  hounds  ringing  from  some  forest-slope ;  and  the  witticisms  of  aldermen 
in  waistcoats  of  scarlet-and-gold  at  the  full-clad  table  of  Thrale  the  brewer,  to  dreams 
by  the  side  of  murmuring  rivers,  or  a  book  in  some  shade,  with  the  greenery  of  nature 
at  his  feet 

It  is  not  true  that  there  is  no  grief  in  "  Lycidas ;"  but  grief  shows  itself  in  different 
minds  according  as  they  are  differenUy  constructed.  An  imaginative  mind  does  not 
grieve  in  the  same  way  as  a  sterile  one :  it  is  not  stunned ;  it  expatiates  abroad :  it  dwells 
on  all  the  scenes  in  which  it  has  been  associated  with  the  object  of  its  loss.  If  it  is  full 
of  tears,  those  tears  are  gilded  by  hope :  but  Johnson  looked  to  death  only  with  a  sullen 
gloom;  he  saw  no  bright  emanations  of  joy  playing  in  the  skies:  with  him  it  was,  that 

Low,  sullen  sounds  his  grief  begailed^— Collins. 

Johnson  prefers  Cowley's  *'  Elegy  on  his  friend  W.  Hervey,"  on  account  of  its  plain 
wtmetapfaorical  language.  Why  did  he  not  mention  that  of  Tiokell  on  Addison,  where 
he  speaks  of  their  walking  and  conversing  in  consecrated  groves  ?  The  critic  says  there 
is  no  nature  in  "  Lycidas,"  for  there  is  no  truth ;  no  art,  for  there  is  nothing  new.  This 
I  do  not  understand ;  a  proper  novelty  is  the  result  of  genius,  not  of  art.  But  the 
assertion  that  there  is  no  novelty  in  this  eomposition  is  not  just:  the  imagery  and  the 
eombinations  are  all  new :  raeiness  is  one  of  its  beautiAil  charaoteristies :  it  is  full  of 
imagery ;  but  principally  primal,  not  metaphorical  imagery.  "  Lyotdas"  appears  to  me 
much  more  vigorous,  more  expansive,  more  virid,  more  ftiU  of  sentiment  and  intellectu- 
ality, than  ''  L'Allegro"  and  ''  H  Penseroso,"  which  are  the  popular  favourites. 
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It  is  extraordinary  that  Johnson  had  the  conragt  to  ronture  svch  a  disrepntahlo 
cri^cism ;  but  he  was  now  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  had  grown  hmnoiirBome  and 
arbitrary.  His  contemporaries  feared  his  ritaperation  and  personal  inveotlTes.  The 
Wartons  were  mild  men,  and  loved  too  mnoh  their  own  qniet:*  Hason  lired  at  a  dis- 
tance flVom  him,  and  abhorred  and  feared  him :  Gray  was  dead  t  Johnson's  ohib  were 
all  his  flatterers  and  worshippers:  Burke  was  absorbed  in  polities;  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  never  ventured  to  engage  in  literary  conflict  with  him.  A  few  feeble  missiles 
were  aimed  at  him  by  Potter  and  other  medioerists ;  but  it  was  a  crisis  of  no  brilliance; 
Hayley  became  a  fashionable  poet;  and  Beattie  lost  his  spirits,  and  could  not  carry  the 
" Minstrel"  beyond  the  second  canto:  Robertson  and  Gibbon  were  great  in  history; 
but  they  did  not  much  concern  themselves  with  poetry :  Sir  William  Jones  was  yet 
young,  vain,  and  ambitious  to  gfo  with  the  stream :  Horace  Walpole  was  too  delicate, 
and  too  fearful  of  the  rude  ridicule  of  Johnson  to  enter  the  lists  with  him ;  nor  probably 
would  his  taste  have  led  him  to  it:  I  doubt  whether  Hilton's  genius  had  much  of  his 
sjrmpathy* 

In  this  age,  such  an  ebuUiUon  of  vulgar  acrimony  and  hard  insensibility  would  not 
have  been  left  unassailed  and  unrepelled.  The  Southeys,  the  Loolcharts,  the  Words- 
worths,  the  Wilsons,  Uie  Campbells,  the  Moores,  and  many  an  unfleshed  sword  besides, 
would  all  have  stepped  forth.  The  flattering  Thrales,  and  Boswells,  and  Hawkinses, 
and  MurphySy  would  have  had  no  shield. 

I  do  not  know  how  Cowper  ffelt :  he  had  not  yet  broke  forth  into  feme,  and  perhaps 
was  too  meek  to  have  then  dared  an  opinion  of  his  own ;  but  he  has  left  many  prooft 
that  he  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Milton.  I  was  a  boy  when  the  Life  of  Milton  came 
out;  though  the  Lives  of  the  more  modem  poets  appeared  after  I  arrived  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  then  my  indignation  at  the  attacks  on  Collins  and  Gray  rose  to  a  height 
which  has  never  since  subsided. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ON  MXLTOyS   BOmiBTS.. 

Tbe  Sonnets  are  another  object  of  Johnson's  virulent  attack :  they  have  a  character 
•f  their  own,  supported  for  the  most  port  by  a  naked  mi^esty  of  thought.  The  model 
is  drawn  from  tiie  Italians ;  and  Milton's  favourite,  Dante,  set  him  the  example.  He 
took  little  fW>m  the  tone  of  Petrarch :  he  has  none  of  Petrarch's  sweetness.  The  stern- 
ness, severity,  gloominess,  and  sublimity  of  Dante  had  his  entire  sympathy.  The 
English  reader  may  find  specimens  of  Dante's  manner  in  his  Sonnets,  excellently  trans- 
lated by  Hayley,  in  the  notes  to  his  poem  on  Epic  Poetry :  I  must  admit  that,  in  the 
Sonnets,  Milton  has  not  reached  his  model. 

The  brevity  of  the  Sonnet  will  scarcely  admit  the  greater  traits  of  poetry :  there  is 
no  space  for  fable ;  but  for  the  preservation  of  a  single  grand  thought  it  is  admirably 
fitted.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  "  Specimens  of  English  Sonnets,  from  the  time  of  Henry  YIII., 
chronologically  arranged,"  has  shown  their  progress  and  their  fashions.  They  were 
fliivourites  with  Spenser  and  Shakspcare,  and  many  less  eminent  poets  of  those  days; 
.as  Sydney,  Constable,  B.  Barnes,  Daniel,  and  Drayton.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Son- 
nets both  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  have  been  commended  too  much ;  they  are  quaint, 
laboured,  and  often  metaphysical.  Of  all  authors,  Wordsworth  has  most  succeeded  in 
this  department 

But  there  are  many  of  Milton's  which  are  very  grand  in  their  nakedness :  they  have 
little  of  picturesque  imagery.  To  make  use  once  more  of  an  expression  of  Johnlon-^ 
not  as  applied  to  them,  but  to  other  parts  of  Milton — ^tbeir  sublimity  is  argumentative : 
St  is  intellectual  and  spirituaL  There  is  something  at  times  of  mggedness  and  involu- 
tion in  the  words :  they  rarely  flow.  They  are  spoken  as  by  one,  who,  conscious  of  the 
force  of  the  thought,  scorns  ornament;  they  have  something  of  the  brevity  and  the  dlo- 
tatorial  tone  of  the  oraele,  and  seem  to  come  from  one  who  feels  oonseious  that  he  is 

*  As  T.  Warton's  book  appenred  in  1785,  be  probably  compoied  his  remarks  soon  after  the 
**  Lives'*  were  published  in  "^1.  Whether  he  would  have  printed  them  while  the  Doctox 
lived,  may  lie  a  question 
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entitled  to  authoritj.  Compositiona  so  short  can  only  have  weight  when  they  com« 
from  established  names :  eyery  word  ought  to  be  pregnant  with  mind,  with  thought^ 
sentimenty  or  imagery.  The  form  will  not  allow  diffaseness  and  smooth  dilated  periods: 
the  repetition  of  the  rhymes  certainly  aggravates  the  difficulty. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  in  any  one  of  these  Sonnets  of  Milton  there  is  not  much  ster- 
ling ore,  I  will  giro  it  up.  In  all  there  is  some  important  thought^  or  opinioui  or  senti- 
ment dereloped.  The  modulation  may  sdknetimes  appear  rough  to  delicate  and  sickly 
ears ;  and  there  is  not  the  nice  polish  of  a  lady's  gem  come  from  a  refining  jeweller's 
workshop :  it  is  all  massy  gold, — ^not  fiUagreed  away  into  petty  ornaments. 

The  Sonnet  on  Cromwell  is  maj^8tic;— on  his  blindness,  sublime;— on  his  twenty- 
second  birth-day,  both  pathetic  and  exalted :  others  are  moral  and  axiomatic ;  and 
others  descriptiye.  Not  one  is  a  mere  effusion  of  idle  words  or  insipid  common-place; 
not  one  has  the  appearance  of  being  written  for  the  sake  of  writing. 

The  necessity  of  compression  gives  this  form  of  composition  a  great  merit,  when  the 
fountain  of  the  writer's  mind  is  abundant  It  is  true,  that  in  this  short  space,  barren- 
ness itself  can  find  enough  to  fill  up  the  outline;  but  in  Milton  there  is  no  unmeaning 
sentence  or  useless  word.  The  form  of  the  Sonnet,  however,  does  not  refuse  mellifiu- 
ousness  when  the  occasion  requires,  as  Petrarch  almost  everywhere  proves.  No  verses 
can  be  more  mellifluous  than  Petrarch's :  something  of  this  will,  perhaps,  be  attributed 
to  the  softness  of  the  Italian  language ;  but  the  English  tongue  is  also  capable  of  it, 
however  obstinately  Johnson  may  have  pronounced  otherwise.  Milton  had  no  Laura 
to  flatter  and  idolise :  he  found  in  his  wife  a  dull,  insensate,  and  capricious  woman, 
unwarned  by  his  genius,  and  inapprehensive  of  his  moml  qualities :  his  admiration 
turned  to  disgust,  and  his  resentment  to  bitterness.  One  may  conceive  that  his  genius 
might  have  thrown  more  of  the  splendour  of  imagination  into  his  Sonnets :  single 
images,  such  as  are  scattered  through  all  the  rest  of  his  poetiy,  might  have  been  thrown 
into  a  succession  of  these  small  forms,  and  might  have  risen  by  a  noble  climax  to  their 
termination. 

If  there  was  one  poetical  power  of  Milton  more  eminent  than  another,  it  was  his 
power  of  description;  he  gave  an  idealism  to  all  his  material  images;  and  yet  they 
were  in  the  highest  degree  distinct  and  picturesque.  He  knew  where  to  throw  a  veil, 
and  when  to  make  the  features  prominent.  A  poetical  image  should  have  the  distinct- 
ness which  a  painter  can  depict;  but  it  should  have  also  something  of  the  indefinite, 
which  a  painter  cannot  depict: — this  is  Milton's  merit;  and  it  is  no  less  that  of  Dante. 
It  is  what  art  can  never  reach :  what  genius  only  gives  by  flashes :  it  is  enthusiasm 
and  inspiration. 

The  question  at  present  is,  not  whether  the  Sonnets  are  equal  to  Milton's  genius,  but 
whether  they  are  good,  or  as  contemptible  as  Johnson  represents  them.  I  say  that 
they  arc  such  as  none  but  Milton  could  have  written :  they  are  full  of  lofty  thought, 
moral  instruction,  and  virtuous  sentiment,  expressed  in  language  as  strong  .as  it  is  plain. 
They  are  pictures  of  a  manly,  resolute,  inflexible  spirit,  and  aid  us  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  poet's  individual  character.  Is  this  light  merit? — Where  is  the  enlightened  reader 
vho  will  agree  with  Johnson,  and  wish  them  thrown  aside? 

But  Johnson's  prejudices  against  Milton  were  inveterate :  they  must  have  been  taken 
up  early  in  life  from  some  passion,  and  have  grown  with  his  growth.  He  never  ridded 
iiimself  of  the  impressions  he  imbibed  from  Lauder :  his  hatred  however  was  partly 
political.  I  know  not  what  made  him  so  bigoted  and  blind  a  partisan :  his  birth  and 
station  will  not  account  for  it; — ^probably  it  was  imbibed  jacobitism.  But  there  was 
something  adverse  in  the  native  structure  of  the  minds  of  these  two  celebrated  men :  if 
Johnsftn  had  genius,  it  was  quite  dissimilar  to  that  of  Milton :  it  was  solely  argumenta- 
tive :  he  had  no  inventive  imagination :  he  saw  no  phantoms  but  the  gloomy  phantoms 
of  superstition :  he  had  no  chivalrous  enthusiasm :  he  delighted  not  to  gase  on  feudal 
halls,  or  "throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold:"  he  thought  not  of  another  world;  of 
nngel9,  and  heavenly  splendour,  but  as  subjects  of  trembling  and  palnfiil  awe  I  He 
turned  away  from  tiiem,  except  so  far  as  duty  enforoed  his  attention ;  he  loved  the 
world,  and  all  its  gayeties,  and  follies,  and  conflicts. 

Could  there  be  a  greater  contrast  to  the  bard  of  "Paradise  Lost"  and  ''Paradise 
Regained?"    To  him  who  would  decapitate  kings,  and  defy  the  powers  of  the  earth? 
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To  bim  who  would  haimt  grores  and  forostfl^  and  listen  to  the  lonely  blast,  and  busy 
Unuelf  in  deep  eoHtnde,  and  lore  musing  and  his  own  oreationBy  rather  than  the  busy 
talk  of  social  ooIUsionF  Him,  whose  taste  is  opposed  to  onr  own,  and  firom  its  eleva- 
don  elaims  a  superiority,  we  learn  flrat  to  enyy,  then  to  hate,  then  to  scorn.  Till  we 
eaa  persoade  onrselres  that  he  is  in  the  wrongs  we  feel  onr  own  degradation.  Thns 
Johnson,  when  he  was  grasping  at  the  head  seat  of  the  literatnre  of  his  country,  could 
Bot  bear  the  memory  of  one  whose  dissimilar  splendour  paled  his  own;  hence  his 
oenstant  detractions,  his  petty  eavilB,  his  malignant  perrersions. 

To  dwell  on  this  topic  is  not  idle  or  irrelerant:  Johnson  still  holds  the  public  ear; 
and  to  endearour  to  weaken  his  iniluenoe  is  a  dntj  neither  useless  nor  ungenerous. 
Tiie  more  the  public  studies  and  admires  Milton,  the  higher  will  be  its  taste  and  grasp 
of  intellect  As  to  the  Sonnets,  if  any  one  can  read  them  without  both  pleasurable 
excitation  and  improyement,  he  has  a  sort  of  mind  which  it  would  be  ndn  to  attempt 
to  eultiyate— a  bairen  soil,  or  one  orergrown  with  weeds  and  prejudices. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

OK  ''SAMBOir  ▲OOHIBTBS." 

Wn  come  again  to  &ble  and  invention.  ''Samson  Agonistes"  is  written  after  the 
•erere  model  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedies ;  but  it  is  not  fit  for  the  stage,  nor  intended 
for  it:  the  characters  are  few;  it  indeed  almost  approaches  to  a  monologue.  Many 
otject  to  the  Chorus;  but  for  a  dramatic  poem  it  affords  many  opportunities  of  noble 
eloquence.  Samson's  character  is  magnificently  supported :  he  is  a  giant  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  body :  his  language,  though  not  suited  to  the  effeminate  polish  of  modern 
ears,  is  rigorous  and  migostic. 

There  is  a  deep  pathos,  but  unyielding  soul,  in  all  the  hero  utters:  the  moral 
reflections  are  grand,  profound,  and  ezpansive.  The  application  everywhere  to  the 
poef  s  own  misfortunes  and  position  augments  the  interest  twofold. 

Milton,  in  his  preface  to  this  poem,  says : — "  Tragedy,  as  it  was  anciently  composed, 
hath  been  ever  held  the  gravest,  moralest^  and  most  profitable  of  all  other  poems; 
therefore  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  of  power,  by  raising  pity  and  fear,  or  terror,  to  purge 
the  mind  of  those  and  such  like  passions;  that  is,  to  temper  and  reduce  them  to 
just  measure  with  a  kind  of  delight  stirred  up  by  reading  or  seeing  those  passions  well 
imitated,"  Ac 

On  this  Warton  makes  the  following  note: — "Milton,  who  was  inclined  to  puritan* 
Ism,  had  good  reason  to  think  that  the  publication  of  his  '  Samson  Agonistes'  would  be 
very  offensive  to  his  brethren,  who  held  poetry,  and  particularly  that  of  the  dramatio 
kind,  in  the  greatest  abhorrence :  and  upon  that  account,  it  is  probable,  that  in  order 
to  excuse  himself  from  having  engaged  in  this  proscribed  and  forbidden  species  of 
writing,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  prefix  to  his  play  a  formal  defence  of  tragedy." 
Such  defence  of  what  does  not  require  to  be  defended  never  makes  impression  upon 
bigoted  minds.  The  blind  slaves  of  party  are  never  convinced  by  reason ;  they  repeat 
by  rote,  and  cannot  be  put  out  of  their  lesson.  Long  speeches  on  the  stage  become 
tedious;  but  are  not  so  to  the  intelligent  reader:  and  there  is  no  mode  by  which 
an  ideal  character  can  be  represented  with  so  much  effect.  A  person  under  the  influ- 
emee  of  passion  can  best  describe  his  own  feelings :  we  cannot  conceive  anything  more 
heroic  than  much  of  what  is  said  by  Samson. 

In  accordance  with  some  celebrated  critics,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  third  place  of 
exoellence  in  Milton's  works  ought  to  be  assigned  to  "Samson  Agonistes" — placing 
the  "Paradise  Lost"  firsts  and  "Paradise  Regained"  second.  Though  "Comus"  is 
exquisite  poetry,  it  has  not  so  much  grandeur  and  holiness :  it  certainly  is  more  purely 
imaginatiTe;  but  then  we  must  consider  the  compound  of  the  four  great  essentials; 
and  we  must  always  prefer  sublimity- to  sweetness.  To  live  among  the  nymphs  and 
diyads  is  delightftil;  but  moral  heroism  is  more  delightftil.  One  is  duty ;  t^e  other  is 
only  pleasure. 

We  are  entitled  to  amuse  ourselves  by  sometimes  living  in  a  purely  visionary  world; 
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Vat  lometimes  alio  we  are  called  vpon  to  perform  our  part  among  the  bumaa  lahabM* 
ante  of  the  solid  earth :  and  the  gnmdeor  of  bold  enterpriee,  or  patient  nifferingy  has  • 
longer,  deeper,  and  more  inttreotiTe  hold  upon  the  mind,  than  any  simple  and  nnmized 
play  upon  the  fiiaey  or  the  senses. 

The  ''  Comas"  is  the  work  of  a  yonnger  man,  ftiU  of  hope,  elasticity,  and  J<^:  th« 
tragedy  is  the  pouring  out  of  one  enriched  by  the  wisdom  of  age  and  experience^ 
mellowed  by  misfortane,  and  elcTatod  by  patienee  under  danger  and  calnmny :— of  on* 
"  fiUlen  on  eril  tongues  and  ctU  days  ,■" — of  one  resolved  to  lift  himself  aboTC  snblo* 
nary  oppression,  and  rising  in  grandeur  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  his  triahk 
We  mnse  in  this  tragedy  upon  the  great  bard  mingling  his  ideal  inventions  with  hii 
own  personal  gloomy  recollections  and  his  present  sorrows  and  privations.  We  trMt 
the  workings  of  his  heroic  spirit;  and  we  see  the  sublime  picture  of  lofty  virtue  and 
splendid  genius  "  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate."  The  temperament  of  poetry  It 
heat  and  exhaUtion :  it  throws  out  fladies,  of  which  labour  and  art  cannot  supply 
scintillsB.  Its  warmth  and  tone  communicate  its  contagion  to  others.  Whatever  there 
is  of  artificial  and  mechanical  attempt  to  produce  this  effect  on  others,  fails,  and  endf 
in  nothing.  It  is  like  dead  air,  whence  we  draw  no  healthful  breath.  No  one  can 
write  with  the  powers  of  a  poet  except  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  excitement.  All  must 
be  centred  within  him : — there  the  fire  must  bum  and  blaze.  He  must  see  with  the 
mental  eye,  and  pore,  and  believe.  Language  will  accompany  this  state  of  spiritualism 
without  being  searched  for.  If  the  thought  does  not  predominate  over  the  expressldny 
it  is  not  only  charmless,  but  weak  and  faulty : — 

Cold  as  the  snow  upon  Canadian  hills, 

It  wakes  no  spark  within,  bat  chills  the  heart. 

The  spell  comes  f^nt  the  imagination : — ^there  can  be  no  warmth  in  literary  composi- 
tion where  there  is  no  imagination. 

The  force  and  brightness  of  the  fire  is  in  proportion  to  the  richness  and  abundance 
of  the  fuel  applied  to  it  Milton  applied  all  invention,  all  wisdom,  all  learning,  and  all 
knowledge. 

Perhaps  we  must  bring  to  the  reading  of  Milton  much  greatness  of  spirit,  a  strong 
and  unsophisticated  fhncy — ^much  erudition,  and  much  power  of  thought,  to  enable  us 
thoroughly  to  taste  and  admire  him.  In  this  he  differs  firom  Bhakspeare,  who  is  equally 
fitted  for  the  people  and  for  the  most  radiant  and  most  cultivated  minds.  One  can 
scarcely  deny  that  this  is  a  superiori^  in  Sh^speare :  Milton  could  not  have  been 
what  he  was  without  the  aid  of  intense  stody ;  but  as  Milton  could  not  have  done  what 
Bhakspeare  did,  so  Shakspeare  could  not  have  done  what  Milton  did.  To  have  pro- 
duced '*  Samson  Agonistes"  would  have  been  utterly  beyond  Shakspeare's  reach :  Shak- 
speare, howerer,  would  have  given  more  varied  of  characters,  and  richness  and 
contrast  of  incidents :  he  would  have  drawn  Dalilah  more  inviting,  and  Samson  more 
tender:  his  language  would  have  been  more  flowing — ^more  vernacular;  and  if  not  so 
BubUme,  more  beautifVd :  it  would  have  sunk  with  less  consideration,  and  more  Imme- 
diately into  people's  hearts.—''  Samson  Agonlstes"  is  for  study,  and  not  to  be  lightly 
perused.  But  let  no  scholar — ^let  no  magnanimons-souled  being  who  understands  the 
English  language,  and  has  any  tincture  of  education,  omit  to  read  it,  and  muse  upon 
it  again  and  again,  and  lay  it  up  in  the  treasured  stores  of  his  memory :  it  will  exercise 
and  improve  all  hhi  intellectual  fhonlties,  and  elevate  his  heart: — ^it  has  at  on«e  novelty^ 
truth,  and  wisdom.  He  may  learn  by  It  lessons  for  the  great  affairs  of  life,  e'alarge  hit 
comprehension,  and  fortify  his  bosouL  He  may  be  taught  that  sublimity  and  strength 
of  language  lie  not  in  glitter  or  floweriness;— that  strength  is  naked,  and  boldnesf 
•f  conception  eaa  rapport  itNlfl 


CHAPTSB  zzyn. 

COHCLiniOV. 

I  HAYS  thus  given  my  opinion  distinctively  of  MiUon's  eple^  dramaHe,  aid  tyrioal 
genius.  I  have  done  it  sincerely,  without  exaggeration,  and,  after  a  habit  of  eoaelder* 
Ing  the  rabject  for  many  years,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  form  a  right  yvdgv  At 
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To  pnfM  upon  m«re  authority  ean  answer  no  good  purpose ;  the  repetition  of  fake 
praise  wUl  add  to  Its  nanseonsness :  bnt  there  ean  be  no  oertainty  of  merits  nnless  we 
ttrfetly  establish  priaeiples  whioh  shall  become  a  test  to  It  The  endless  dirersity 
•f  oaprieiou  opinion  pats  ererything  afloat:  we  ean  trust  to  nothing  bnt  the  eononr- 
nnoe  of  all  ages  and  all  nations.  If,  therefore,  we  find  that  what  was  laid  down  by 
Aristotle  has  reoelTed  the  sanction  of  posterity  nnder  all  changes  of  manners  and 
varieties  of  countries,  reason  enjoins  ns  to  rely  npon  U  as  tnth:  I  teke,  therefore, 
Aristotle's  fonr  reqolsites  of  good  poetry  to  be  undeniable.  By  these  mles  Milton  must 
ever  stand  where  he  has  been  placed — at  the  head  of  his  art^  if  art  it  may  be  called. 
But  the  extraordinary  thing  is,  that  he  has  no  second  in  this  combination  of  merits, — 
that  he  stands  alone !  There  are  those  whom  this  wHl  offend ;  but  it  is  the  stem  truth. 
If  fable,  in  the  sense  in  which  Aristotle  uses  it^  is  a  necessary  essential,  the  conclusion 
Is  xneontroTcrtible. 

Of  all  the  fUty-two  poets  whose  Lires  hare  been  written  by  Johnson,  and  of  whom 
not  less  than  seventeen  are  mere  versiflers,  and  sereral  of  them  mediocre  ▼ersiiiers,-^ 
Bryden  and  Pope  stand,  in  oommon  estimation,  next  to  Milton.  But  howerer  I  may 
sin  against  the  popular  opinion,  I  perserere  in  saying  that  they  are  deficient  in  this 
first  essentia],  to  whioh  I  have  aUnded ;  I  assert  that  they  haye  no  poetical  inyention. 
Pope's  "Bape  of  the  Lock"  will  scarcely  be  objected  to  me;  nor  Dryden's  "Fables," 
which  are  all  borrowed.  Sir  William  Temple's  observation  of  the  rarity  of  poetical 
genius,  so  often  cited,  is  thus  rerified.  Bing^e  qualities  may  not  be  uncommon ;  it  is 
the  union  of  all  the  essentials  which  so  seldom  occurs.  Milton  had  them  all ;  and  each 
in  the  most  eminent  degree.  Pope  may  be  said  to  hare  had  the  last  three :  Drydcn 
wanted  the  first,  and,  perhaps,  the  third. 

So  fiur  as  poetry  is  to  be  considered  not  only  the  roioe  of  pleasure,  but  the  voice  of 
wisdom,  whatever  fiction  is  contraiy  to  probability,  is  not  only  not  praiseworthy,  but 
culpable.  It  Justly  brings  poetry  into  contempt,  and  gives  it  the  name  of  an  idle, 
empty  art  I  prefer  even  insipidity  and  triteness  to  extravagance ;  the  effort  to  sur* 
prise  is  always  vicious.  The  poet's  business  is  to  exhibit  nature,  but  nature  in  an 
exalted  state :  hence  I  cannot  approve  Crabbe's  poetry,  however  true  to  life  his  descrip- 
fions  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  admit  that  Byron  in  his  fictions  goes  some- 
times far  beyond  nature.  These  are  small  names,  even  the  last,  to  mention  after 
IGlton,  whose  fi&bles  utter  the  songs  of  angels  and  archangels ;  and  whose  sanctity,  ele- 
vated Into  tiie  highest  subUmity,  keeps  due  music  with  the  choirs  of  Heayen  I  Not  but 
Byron  might,  if  he  had  been  equally  devou^  have  followed  Milton  in  this  track. 

I  am  conscious  what  talents  far  above  mine  it  requires  to  treat  adequately  the  subject 
I  have  here  underteken :  but  others,  as  weak  as  I  am,  have  already  entered  on  the  task 
with  less  respectfulness  and  less  love,  and  I  am  witling  to  attempt  to  wipe  away  some 
of  the  stains  they  have  left.  For  fifty  years  I  have  had  an  unquenchable  desire  to 
>«fnte  Johnson's  perverse  criticisms  and  malignant  obloquies.  I  know  not  by  wliat 
spell  his  autiiority  over  the  public  is  still  great  To  almost  every  new  edition  of  Milton, 
except  Todd's  and  Mitford's,  Johnson's  Life  of  the  Poet  has  continued  to  be  reprinted. 
This  repetition  surely  becomes  nauseous. 

But  he  who  gains  novelty  at  the  expense  of  truth,  pays  too  des^r  fbr  Itf  and  gains 
what  is  not  worth  having.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  stimulate  for  a  moment  by 
what  is  new,  though  unfounded :  bnt  sobriety  of  judgment^  and  nicety  of  testey  must 
give  their  sanction  to  what  is  pronounced.  All  inconsiderate  and  unmeasured  praise 
is  hnrtftiL  I  have  forborne  to  commend  any  composition  of  this  mighty  poet  without 
long  and  calm  tiiought  I  have  considered  that  the  powers  of  Johnson  entf  fled  him  to 
a  cool  and  careftil  consideration  before  I  ought  to  ventUM  to  eoBtiudiet  his  opinion ) 
but  that,  when  I  could  no  longer  doub^  no  force  of  authority  ought  to  restrain  my 
expression* 

But  much  greater  authority  than  Johnson's  on  a  poetical  question  is  on  my  side:-^ 
Drydcn,  Addison,  Qray,  the  Wartons,  Oowper,  Hayley,  and  innumerable  others. 

It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  say  more  of  MUton's  merits  as  a  poet,  after  all  that 
X  have  said :  recapitulation  in  his  case  would  probably  weaken  its  effect  He  had  not 
only  every  requisite  of  the  Muse ;  but  every  one  of  the  highest  order,  and  in  the  highest 
degree.    His  invention  of  poetical  fable,  and  poetical  imagery,  was  cxhaustless,  and 
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always  grand,  and  always  oonsistent  with' the  faith  of  a  onltlTatdd  and  sensitiTe  mind. 
Sublimity  was  his  primary  and  unfiiiling  power.  His  characters  were  new,  surprising, 
gigantic,  or  beautiftil;  and  full  of  instruction,  such  as  high  wisdom  sanctioned.  Hif 
sentiments  were  lofty,  comprehensive,  eloquent,  consistent,  holy,  oiigimJ;  and  an 
amalgamation  of  spirit,  religion,  intellect,  and  marrellons  learning.  His  language  was 
his  own :  sometimes  a  littie  rough  and  unremacular;  but  as  magnificent  as  his  mind: 
of  pregnant  thought;  naked  in  its  strength;  rich  and  picturesque,  where  imagery  was 
required;  often  exquisitely  harmonious,  where  the  occasion  permitted;  but  sometimes 
strong,  mighty,  and  speaking  with  the  voice  of  thunder. 

I  can  scarcely  go  fhrther,  to  constitute  the  greatest  poet  of  our  nation,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  world :  for  surely,  taking  dignity  of  fkkble  and  other  characters  into  the 
question.  Homer  and  Virgil  cannot  be  compared  with  Milton !  And,  to  fortify  me,  Ad- 
dison and  Dryden  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  moral  character  the  poet  stands  among  the  noblest  and  the  best  His  spirit  was 
as  holy,  and  his  heart  as  sanctified,  as  his  writings ;  for  this  we  must  admit  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  repeated  declaration  in  the  face  of  malignant  enemies^  and  the  foulest 
passion  of  detraction.  But,  as  humanity  cannot  be  peifeoi»  he  was  provoked  by  dia- 
bolical slander  into  recriminations  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  his  supreme  genius,  and 
devout  heart  His  politics  were  severe,  and,  in  my  apprehension,  wrong;  but  they 
were  conscientious.  The  principles  which  he  entertained,  t&e  boldness  of  his  mind 
pushed  to  an  unlimited  and  terrible  extent:  and  thus  he  was  brought  to  justify  the 
decapitation  of  Charles  L  I  would  forget  thisi,  if  I  could;  because,  remembering  it»  I 
cannot  but  confess  that  I  feel  it  a  doud  upon  his  daiiling  glory :  but  as  Horsley  said 
on  another  occasion : — 


One  passing  vapour  shall  dissolve  away, 
And  leave  thy  glory's  unobstructed  ray ! 
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MEVORAKDA  BBLATINQ  TO  THE  FAVILT  OF  POWBLL  OF  FOREST-HaL,  OXFORDSHIIIK. 

"  Milton  married  in  1643,  a  daughter  of  Jastice  Powell  of  Sandford,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oxford,  and  lived  in  a  house  at  Forest-bill,  about  three  miles  from  Oxford.'* 

•  Todd's  Life  of  Milton,  vol.  i.  p.  9S,  ed.  100. 

NoTHi50  can  possibly  be  more  erroneous.  The  families  of  Powell,  alias  ap  Howell, 
of  Sandford,  and  Powell  of  Forest-hill,  were  not  in  the  remotest  degree  connected :  the 
former  were  Boman  Catholics.  Milton's  first  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Bichard 
Powell  of  Forest-hiU.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  writer,  being  strongly  impressed 
with  the  incorrectness  of  the  above  statement,  and  residing  for  a  few  months  at  Oxford, 
compiled  a  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Powell  of  Sandford,  by  which  the  fhct  is  proved 
to  demonstration.  There  were  then  no  memorials  of  the  family  in  the  church  of  Forest- 
hiU;  and  the  earliest  register  commencing  A.  d.  1700,  no  notice  respecting  them  could 
be  gleaned  from  that  source.  It  is  probable  they  came  gradually  into  prosperity  under 
the  wings  of  the  Bromes.  One  Bichard  Powell  is  "remembered"  as  "a  servant"  (per- 
haps bailifi'  or  steward)  under  the  will  of  George  Brome  of  Halton,  and  is  mentioned 
before  the  testator's  armourer. 

Bichard  Powell  of  Forest-hill,  and  Sir  Edward  Master  of  Ospringe,  in  Eent>  were 
executors  under  the  will  of  George  Brome's  widow,  Elii.  (inade  8th  September,  1629) 
froved  February  6th,  1634-^. 

The  will  of  Edmund  Brome  of  Forest-hiU,  made  November  8th,  1625,  was  proved 
August  12th,  1628,  by  Bichard  PoweU  (sole  executor),  MUton's  father-in-law.  Thers 
is  no  pedigree  of  the  family  to  be  met  with;  but  the  foUowing  are  some  memoranda 
respecting  the  will  of  Richard  Powell  of  Forest-hUl,  Esq.,  made  December  80th,  1646, 
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profred  Mareh  36th,  1647,  by  hia  widow,  Anne;  and  on  Hay  10th,  1662,  by  hia  bos 
Richard;  by  whioh  aot  the  effect  of  the  power  lo  giren  to  the  mother  waa  done  away 
with,  (hie  of  the  atteating  witneasee  waa  John  Milton  hia  aon-in-Uw ;  bat  the  original 
will  not  being  now  (1831)  at  Dootora'  Commona,  oorioaily  will  be  diaappointed  in  the 
eSLpeetation  of  aeeing  the  poet'a  handwriting. 

The  teatator  namea  aa  ezeeator,  in  the  flrat  place,  hia  eldest  aon  Richard;  and  in  the 
•eeond,  in  oaae  of  sud  Riohard'a  nnwilUngneaa  to  ao^  hia  wife  Anne;  and  in  the  third 
place,  in  eaae  of  aaid  Anne  being  unwilling  to  do  ao,  hia  friend  Mr.  John  Ellatone  of 
Foreat-hin,  to  whom  he  girea  twenty  ahillinga  for  a  ring.  He  appointa  aa  oreraeera 
hia  loring  ftlenda  8ir  John  Coraon  and  Sir  Robert  Pye,  Knighta,  and  givea  to  them 
twenty  ahiUinga  each  for  a  ring. 

He  deviaea  hia  hoaae,  Ac,  at  Foreat-hill  (aliaa  Forathall)  and  allndea  to  hia  recently 
Mmpoonding  for  the  aame  at  Goldamitha*  Hall,  to  hia  eldeat  aon  Richard,  aubject, 
howercr,  to  aa  foUowa : — ^Payment  of  debta  and  Aineral  ezpenaes^  Ac,  aatiafylng  a  bond 
to  Anne  hia^  the  teatator'a  wife,  in  refer.enoe  to  her  jointore,  and  which  the  teatator  waa 
not  able  at  that  period  (1646)  to  diaoharge  out  of  hia  personal  property;  and  the 
remainder  waa  then  to  be  divided  into  two  parte :  one  of  them  to  belong  to  the  aaid 
Richard,  and  the  other  to  be  divided  among  aueh  of  hia  brothers  and  siatera  aa  might 
not  hare  been  already,  at  the  time  of  Hie  teatator'a  deceaae,  provided  for;  and  the 
aifltera  to  have  one-third  more  apiece  than  their  brothers. 

The  teatator  desirea  that  hia  daughter,  Milton,  may  be  had  regard-  to,  aa  to  the 
mfficien^  of  her  portion ;  and  more,  if  hia,  the  teatator'a  estate  will  bear  it 

Hia  houaea  and  landa  at  Wheatley,  and  all  other  properties  of  the  teatator,  not  ao 
above  apeciflcally  bequeathed,  Ac,  are  given  to  his  said  son  Richard. 

The  marriage  portion,  £1000,  promised  to  John  Milton  by  hia  father-in-law,  wab 
never  paid,  according  to  the  biographiea  of  the  poet  Hia  distreaaea  in  the  royal  cauae 
prevented,  probably,  the  payment  of  it 

[I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frederick  Holbrooke  of  Parkhnrst, 
Bexley^— En.] 

No.  XL 
DESCENDANTS  OF  MILTON.* 

"Mmton^s  direct  descendants  can  only  ezial^  if  they  exist  at  all,  among  the  posterity 
of  hia  yonngeat  and  &vourite  daughter  Deborah,  aftcrwarda  Mra.  Clarke,  a  woman  of 
cultivated  understanding,  and  not  unpleasing  manners,  known  to  Richardson  and 
Professor  Ward,  and  patronised  by  Addison,  who  Intended  to  have  procured  a  perma- 
nent provision  for  her,  and  presented  with  fifty  guineas  by  Queen  Caroline.  Her 
affecting  exclamation  is  well  known,  on  seeing  her  father's  portrait  for  the  first  time 
more  than  thirty  years  after  his  death : — '  Oh,  my  father,  my  dear  father !'  '  She  spoke 
of  him,'  saya  Richardson,  'with  great  tenderness;  she  said  he  was  delightful  company, 
the  life  of  the  conversation,  not  only  by  a  flow  of  subject,  but  by  unaffected  cheerful- 
ness and  civility.'  This  la  the  character  of  him  whom  Dr.  Johnson  represents  aa  a 
morose  tyrant,  drawn  by  one  of  the  auppoaed  victims  of  his  domestic  oppression. 

"  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Foater,  for  whoae  benefit  Dr.  Newton  and  Dr.  Birch  procured 
Comua  to  be  acted,  survived  all  her  children.  The  only  child  of  Deborah  MUton,  of 
whom  we  have  any  accounta  besides  BCrs.  Foster,  was  Caleb  Clarke,  who  went  to 
Madras  in  the  flrat  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  then  vanishes  fVom  the 
view  of  the  biographers  of  Milton.  We  have  been  enabled,  by  accident,  to  enlarge  a 
very  little  this  appendage  to  his  history.  It  appears  firom  an  examination  of  the 
parish  register  of  Fort  St  George,  that  Caleb  Clarke,  who  seems  to  have  been  parish- 
clerk  of  that  place,  firom  1717  to  1719,  waa  buried  there  on  the  26th  of  October  of  the 
latter  year.  By  hia  wife  Mary,  whose  original  surname  does  not  appear,  he  had  three 
children  bom  at  Madras : — ^Abraham,  baptised  on  the  2d  of  June,  1708 ;  Mary,  bap- 
tized on  the  17th  of  March,  1706,  and  buried  on  December  the  15th  of  the  aame  year; 
and  Isaac,  baptized  the  13th  of  February,  1711.  Of  Isaac  no  further  account  appears. 
Abraham,  the  great-grandson  of  Milton,  in  September,  1725,  married  Anna  Clarke ;  and 

*  From  a  critique  on  Godwin's '  Lives  of  Milton's  Nephews,'  in  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  L 
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her  ftU  aotioM  of  this  fhmily  eeue.  But  m  naiUier  he  nor  oay  of  his  faoil/y  &or  hli 
brother  Inae,  died  at  Madrai^  and  m  he  wm  only  twenty-ftv  yean  of  age  at  the 
baptiem  of  hie  daughter,  it  ia  probable  that  the  ihmilj  migrated  to  lome  other  part  of 
India,  and  that  eome  timoe  of  them  might  yet  be  dieoovered  by  examination  of  the 
paiich  register!  of  Calentta  and  Bombay.  If  th^  had  retomed  to  Ea|^<^  they  oenld 
not  have  eeoaped  the  cnriosity  of  the  admirers  and  historians  of  Mitton.  We  eannot 
apologise  for  the  minataness  of  this  genealogy,  or  for  the  eagerness  of  onr  desire  that 
it  shonld  be  enlarged.  We  profees  that  snperstitions  Teneration  lov  the  stemoiy  of 
that  greatest  of  poeti ,  whioh  regards  the  slightest  relic  of  him  as  laored  j  and  we  cannot 
oonoelTe  either  true  poetieal  sensibility,  or  a  jast  sense  of  the  gloiy  of  JBngland,  to 
belong  to  that  Englishman,  who  wonld  not  feel  the  strongest  emotions  at  the  sii^t  of  a 
deseendsat  of  Hilton,  discoTored  in  the  person  eren  of  the  most  hombls  and  unlettered 
of  hnmaa  beings."* 

Ifo.  nL 

MILTON'S  AGREEMENT  WITH  MR.  8YMONS  FOR  "PARADISE  LOST.'* 

»ATB»  37ts  Arna,  1007. 

^TusB  Presents  made  the  STth  of  day  April  1007,  between  John  Milton,  Gent  of 
the  one  part»  and  Samnel  Symeos,  printer,  of  the  other  part»  wittness  That  the  said 
John  MUtoo  in  eonsideiation  of  flve  povnds  to  him  now  paid  by  the  said  Samael 
Bymons,  and  other  the  oonsideraeons  herein  mentioned,  hath  given,  granted  and 
assigned,  and  by  these  pilts  doth  giye,  grant  and  assign  unto  the  said  SaaU  Syssons, 
his  ezeentors  and  assignees^  All  that  Booke,  Copy,  or  Manuscript  of  a  Poem  intitnled 
Paradise  Lost,  or  by  whatsoerer  other  title  or  name  the  same  is  or  shall  be  called  or 
distinguished,  now  lately  licensed  to  be  printed,  together  wi^  the  ftaU  benefit^  profit, 
and  adrantage  thereof,  or  wek  Bhall  or  may  arise  thereby.  And  the  said  John  Milton 
for  him,  his  ezn  and  admn,  doth  oorenant  w^  the  said  SamU  Symons,  his  eac>*  and  asiF, 
that  be  and  they  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  have,  hold  and  eigoy  the  same  and.  all 
impressions  thereof  accordingly,  without  the  lett  or  hindrance  of  him  the  said  John 
Milton,  his  ezn  or  asiP,  or  any  person  or  persons  by  his  or  their  consent  or  privity. 
And  that  he  the  said  John  MUten,  his  ev*  or  adm^,  or  any  other  by  his  or  their  meanes 
or  consent^  shall  not  print  or  cause  to  be  printed,  or  sell,  dispose  or  publish  the  said 
book  or  manuscript,  or  any  other  book  or  manuscript  of  the  same  tenor  or  snl^ect^ 
without  the  oonsent  of  the  said  SamU  Symons,  his  ezn  or  ass*:  In  concideraoon 
whereof  the  said  Sam*u  Symons  for  him,  his  ezn  and  admn,  doth  covenant  with  the 
said  John  Milton,  his  ezn  and  asiP,  well  and  truly  to  pay  unto  the  said  John  Milton, 
his  ezn  and  admn,  the  sum  of  five  pounds  of  lawfuU  english  money  at  the  end  of  the 
first  Impression,  which  the  said  SamU  Symons,  his  exn  or  ass*,  shall  make  and  publish 
of  the  said  copy  or  manusoripti  which  impression  shall  be  accounted  to  be  ended  when 
thirteen  hundred  books  of  the  said  whole  copy  or  manuscript  imprinted,  shall  be  sold 
and  retailed  off  to  particular  reading  customers.  And  shall  also  pay  other  five  pounds 
unto  the  said  John  Milton  or  his  asiP,  at  the  end  of  the  second  impression  to  be  accounted 
as  aforesaid.  And  five  pounds  more  at  the  end  of  the  third  impression,  to  be  in  like 
manner  accounted.  And  that  the  said  three  first  impressions  shall  not  ezceed  fifteen 
hundred  books  or  volumes  of  the  said  whole  copy  or  manuscript,  a  piece.  And  fUrther, 
Uiat  he  the  said  Samuel  Symons  and  his  ezn,  admn,  and  asip  shall  be  ready  to  make 
wth  before  a  Master  in  Omncery  coneeming  his  or  their  knowledge  and  belief  of  or 
concerning  the  truth  of  the  disposing  and  selling  the  said  books  by  retail,  as  aforesaid, 
whereby  the  said  Mr.  Milton  is  to  be  entitled  to  his  said  money  ttom  time  to  time, 
upon  eveiy  reasonable  request  in  that  behalf,  or  in  defhnlt  thereof  shall  pay  the  said 
Ave  pounds  agreed  to  be  paid  upon  every  impression,  as  aforesaid,  as  if  the  same  were 
due,  and  for  and  in  lieu  thereof!    In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  have  to  this 

*  While  the  grandson  of  Milton  resided  at  Madras,  in  a  condition  to  humble  as  to  make  the 
4itlee  of  parUh-elerk  aa  object  of  ambition,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  elder  brother 
o*  Addison  should  have  been  the  governor  of  that  settlement.    The  Honourable  Galetoa   j 
Addlsoa  died  there  in  the  year  1700. 
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viiiliig  Sndenta^  interabaiigMbly  Bett  their  baadJ  and  Boales  the  day  and  yeare  iM 

akoTft  written.  Jomi  MaTOv.    (Seal). 

Sealed  and  delirered  in )  Jobn  Fiehef^ 
the  presenoa  of  ai»     J  Bei^amia  Greene^  serrt  to  Mr.  Hilton* 

Jteai  then  of  Sanael  Simmons  Are  ponndBy  being  the  Seeond  five  pounds  to  be  paic^ 
menHoned  in  the  CoTenaai.    I  saj  xeod  by  me^ 

Witness  Bdnumd  Upton.  Johh  Miltoh. 

I  do  hereby  aeknowledga  to  hare  reeeived  ef  Samuel  Symonds  CittiBon  and  Statoner 
of  Iiondony  the  Sam  of  Bight  poonds :  whieh  is  in  foU  payment  for  all  my  right,  title,  or 
Interest^  whieh  I  hare  or  ever  bad  in  the  Ooppy  of  a  Poem  Intitled  Paradise  Lost  in 
Twelve  Bookes  in  Svo—By  John  Miltoa  Gent,  my  late  hnsbaad.  Witness  my  hand 
this  31st  day  of  Deeember  1680. 

Wittaees,  WilUam  Topp»  Ann  Yopp.  SutABara  Miltox. 

Know  all  men  by  these  pesents  that  I  Alisabelh  Milton  of  London  Wlddow,  late  wife 
of  Johh  Milton  of  London  Oent:  deeeased — ^hare  remissed  released  and  for  erer 
qnitt  olaimed  And  by  these  pssents  doe  remise  release  A  for  ever  quitt  dayme  unto 
Samuel  Symonds  of  London,  Printer — ^his  heirs  Ezeentn  and  Administrators  All  and 
an  manner  of  Aeeofi  and  Aeeofis  Cause  and  Causes  of  Aeoofi  Suites  Bills  Bonds 
wriUnges  obligatorie  Debts  dues  duties  Aoeompls  Summe  and  Sumes  of  money  Judg- 
■laitB  Bxeentions  Bxteals  Quarrells  either  in  Law  or  Equity  Controversies  and 
demnnds-^And  aQ  A  every  other  matter  eause  and  thing  whatsoever  which  against 
the  said  Samuel  Bymoiid»~-I  ever  had  and  whieh  I  my  heires  Bxecuters  or  Admin- 
iiCrators  shall  or  may  have  elayme  A  ehallenge  or  demand  for  or  by  reason  or  means 
of  any  matters  eause  or  thing  whatsoever  flrom  the  beginning  of  the  World  unto  tha 
day  of  these  pssents.  In  witoess  whereof  I  have  hereunto  sett  my  band  and  seale 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April  !n  the  thirty-third  Year  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland  flhmce  and  Ireland  King 
defender  of  ihe  flikith  A  Anno  Dni.  lOSl.  BLUABBm  Miltoh. 

fdgmi  and  d»i4mrtd  la  lAs  f$$me$  0/ Jos.  Lbwb  Wn-  WiLaixs. 

No.  IV. 
OOWLBY>8  PREFACB  TO  HIS  POEMS,  UW. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Cowley  had  scareely  opportunity  to  beoome 
aequainted  with  the  early  poems  of  Milton ;  and  his  party  attachments  prevented  even 
a  wish  for  personal  intimacy ;  he  was  engaged  besides  on  active,  sometimes  foreign 
service,  and,  if  he  read  the  "Befensio**  of  the  great  republican,  in  all  probability  read 
it  with  horror. 

Yet  we  And  on  authority  not  to  be  questioned,  that  MUton  spoke  of  Cowley  as  a  poet 
whom  he  vahied,  and  named  him  with  Spenser  and  Shakspeare.  This  is  the  more 
sarprising,  as  Cowley  was  by  ten  years  the  younger  man,  and  his  writings  had  never 
appesred  in  a  body  till  1659,  when  he  returned  to  England  from  the  Continent,  and 
published  them  In  folio.  This  volume  was,  there  can  be  no  question,  read  to  Milton  in 
Ms  blindness :  the  congeniality  of  their  studies,  and  their  religious  feelings,  led  him  to 
eetfanato  highly  the  only  rival  that  Cambridge  had  bred  to  him  in  Latin  verse;  and 
ftongh  unnoticed  in  the  volume  upon  his  table,  the  Prbfack  spoke  to  him,  as  by  the 
faBS|»ration  of  Urania  herselfl  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  blind  bard  listening  to  the 
IbHowing  exquisito  admonitions,  which  he  alone  fiilly  comprehended ;  and  the  expecta- 
tions which  of  an  mankind  he  only  oould  gratify;  and  upon  which  be  was  then 
eanestly  and  silently  meditating : 

'When  I  consider  how  many  bright  and  magnificent  subjects  the  holy  Scripture 
affords  and  proffers,  as  it  were,  to  poesy,  in  the  wise  managing  and  illustrating  whereof, 
the  Qlory  of  €k>d  Almighty  might  be  joined  with  the  singular  utility  and  noblest  delight 
of  mankind;  it  is  not  without  grief  and  indignation  that  I  behold  that  divine  soience 
employing  all  her  inexhaustible  riches  of  wit  and  eloquence,  either  in  the  wicked  and 
beggarly  fUttory  of  great  persons,  or  the  unmanly  idolising  of  foolish  women,  or  the 
wretched  affectation  of  scnrril  laughter,  or  at  best  on  the  confused  antiquated  dreams 
af  senseless  fiibles  and  metamorphoses.     Amongst  all  holy  and  eonseoratod  things^ 
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whieh  the  devil  ever  stirie  aad  alienmted  from  the  Mrriee  of  the  Dei^ ;  u  altan,  femplee, 
•aorifieesy  prayen,  and  the  like;  there  if  none  that  he  00  nnlTenallj,  and  ao  long 
nsnrped,  as  poetry.    It  is  time  to  reeover  it  ont  of  the  tTrmnt's  handa,  and  to  mtore  it 
to  the  kiogdom  of  God,  who  is  the  father  of  it.    It  is  time  to  baptise  it  in  Jordan,  for 
It  will  nerer  become  clean  by  bathing  in  the  water  of  Damascus.    There  wants,  methink% 
bnt  the  conversion  of  that»  and  the  Jews,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ    And  as  men,  before  Uieir  receiving  of  the  fidth,  do  not  without  some  carnal 
relnctancies  apprehend  the  bonds  and  fetters  of  it,  but  find  It  afterwards  ir>  be  the  truest 
and  greatest  liberty ;  it  will  fare  no  otherwise  with  this  art,  after  the  regeneration  of  it : 
it  will  meet  with  wonderfU  variety  of  new,  more  beautiful,  and  more  delightful  objects  | 
neither  will  it  want  room,  by  being  confined  to  heaven.    There  is  not  so  great  a  lie  to 
be  found  in  any  poet,  as  the  vulgar  conceit  of  men,  that  lying  is  essential  to  good 
poetry.    Were  there  never  so  wholesome  nourishment  to  be  liad  (but  alas,  it  breathes 
nothing  but  diseases)  out  of  these  boasted  feasts  of  love  and  fhbles;  yet,  methinks,  the 
unalterable  continuance  of  the  diet  should  make  us  nauseate  it:  for  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  serve  up  any  new  dish  of  that  kind.    They  are  all  but  the  cold  meats  of  the 
ancients,  new-heated,  and  new  set  forth.    I  do  not  at  aU  wonder  that  the  old  poets 
made  some  rich  crops  out  of  these  grounds ;  the  heart  of  the  soil  was  not  then  wrought 
out  with  continual  tillage :  but  what  can  we  expect  now,  who  oome  a  gleaning,  not  after 
the  first  reapers,  but  after  the  very  beggars  ?    Besides,  though  those  mad  stories  of  the 
gods  and  heroes  seem  in  themselves  so  ridiculous ;  yet  they  were  In  the  whole  body  (or 
rather  chaos)  of  the  theology  of  those  times.    They  were  believed  by  all  but  a  few 
philosophers,  and  perhaps  some  atheists,  and  served  to  good  purpose  among  the  vulgar 
(as  pitiful  things  as  they,  are),  in  strengthening  the  authority  of  law  with  the  terrors  of 
conscience,  and  expectation  of  certain  rewards,  and  unavoidable  minishments.    There 
was  no  other  religion ;  and  therefore  that  was  better  than  none  at  aU :  but  to  us,  who  have 
no  need  of  them;  to  ua^  who  deride  their  folly,. and  are  wearied  with  their  impertinen- 
cies ;  they  ought  to  appear  no  better  arguments  for  verse,  than  those  of  their  worthy 
successors,  the  knights  errant    What  can  we  Imagine  more  proper  for  the  omam^ntB 
of  wit  or  learning  in  the  story  of  Deucalion  than  In  that  of  Noah?    Why  will  not  the 
actions  of  Samson  afford  as  plentifhl  matter  as  the  labours  of  Hereules?    Why  Is  not 
Jephthah's  daughter  as  good  a  woman  as  Iphigenia  t  and  the  friendship  of  David  and 
Jonathan  more  worthy  celebration  than  that  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous  ?    Does  not  the 
passage  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites  into  the  Holy  Land  yield  incomparably  more  poeti- 
cal variety  than  the  voyages  of  Ulysses  or  JBneas?    Are  the  obsolete  thread-bare  tales 
of  Thebes  and  Troy  hidf  so  stored  with  great»  heroical,  and  supernatural  actions  (since 
verse  will  needs  find  or  make  such)  as  the  wars  of  Joshua,  of  the  Judges,  of  Davi<^ 
and  divers  others  f    Can  all  the  transformatious  of  the  gods  give  such  copious  hints  to 
flourish  and  expatiate  on,  as  the  true  miracles  of  (Thrist,  or  of  his  prophets  and  apostles  7 
What  do  I  instance  in  these  few  particulars  1   All  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  either  already 
most  admirable  and  exalted  pieces  of  poesy,  or  are  the  best  materials  in  the  world  for 
it    "Yet,  though  they  be  in  themselves  so  proper  to  be  made  use  of  for  this  purpose; 
none  but  a  good  artist  will  know  how  to  do  it:  neither  must  we  think  to  cut  and  polish 
diamonds  with  so  little  pains  and  skill  as  we  do  marble :  for  if  any  man  design  to  oom- 
pose  a  sacred  poem,  by  only  turning  a  story  of  the  scripture,  like  Mr.  Quarles's,  or  some 
other  godly  matter,  like  Mr.  Heywood  of  angels,  into  rhyme ;  he  is  so  far  from  eleva- 
ting of  poesy,  that  he  only  abases  divinity.    In  brief,  he  who  can  write  a  profane  poem 
well,  may  write  a  divine  one  better ;  but  he  who  can  do  that  bnt  ill,  will  do  this  much 
worse.    The  same  fertility  of  invention ;  the  same  wisdom  of  disposition ;  the  same 
Judgment  in  observance  of  decencies;  the  same  lustre  and  vigour  of  elocution;  (he 
same  modesty  and  m^esty  of  number;  briefly,  the  same  kind  of  habit  is  required  to 
both :  only  this  latter  allows  better  stuff,  and  therefore  would  look  more  deformedly  HI 
dressed  in  it    I  am  far  Arom  assmning  to  myself  to  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  this 
weighty  undertaking :  but  sure  I  am,  there  is  nothing  yet  in  our  language  (nor  per- 
haps in  any)  that  is  in  any  degree  answerable  to  the  Idea  that  I  conceive  of  it    And  I 
shall  be  ambitious  of  no  other  fhiit  from  this  weak  and  imperfect  attempt  of  mine,  but 
the  opening  of  a  way  to  the  courage  and  industry  of  some  other  persons,  who  may  be 
better  able  to  perform  it  thoroughly  and  successfiBlly." 
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Sneh  vera  the  dispodlioni  «f  that  smiable  aod  exeellent  writer,  and  taoh  the  soil  on 
wfaiah  thi«  hroad-CMt  of  eelestial  ieed  wu  thrown.  What  a  nibjeet  of  regret  that  he 
dioidd  hare  died,  withoat  seeing  the  work  he  was  so  modest  as  to  expeet  from  another 
nd  aaperior  Muse  I  He  died  on  the  18ih  of  Jnly,  1M7,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age ; 
and  the  "Paiadise  Loetf  was  then  jnat  issaing  from  the  press. 


SELECTED  ENCOMIASTIC  LINES 

BARROW.* 

'   Qui  legis  Amissam  Paradisnm,  graadia  magni 

Cannina  HUtoni,  qnid  niai  eoneta  legla  f 
Bes  oimotas,  et  eanotamm  primordia  renim, 

St  &ta,  et  fines  oontinet  iste  liber. 
Intima  paaduntor  magni  penetralia  mnndi| 

Scribitor  et  toto  qoioquid  in  orbe  latett 
Termqae,  traotosque  maris,  omlnmqne  proftrndnm^ 

Salphorenrnque  Brebi,  llammiTomnmqae  speoos  s 
QosBqae  eoinnt  terras,  pontnmqne  et  Tartara  es»ea| 

Quasque  oolnnt  snmmi  Ineida  regna  poli : 
St  quodeonqne  nllis  eonolnsun  est  finibns  naqnam, 

St  sine  fine  Chaos,  et  sine  fine  Bens ; 
St  sine  fine  magis,  si  qnid  magis  est  sloe  fine, 

In  Christo  erga  homines  conciUatns  amor. 
HcBO  qui  speraret  qnis  orederet  esse  fiitnram  f 

Et  tamen  haeo  hodie  terra  Britanna  legit 
0,  qnantos  in  bella  duoes !  qusa  protolit  arma  I 

Qnm  eani^  et  quanta,  pmlia  dira  tnba  1 
Coelestes  aoies !  atque  in  certamine  eoelnm  1 

St  qusa  ecelestes  pngna  deeeret  agros  I 
Qnantns  in  wtherels,  toUit  se  Lnoifer  armis  1 

Atqne  ipso  graditor  vix  Hiehaele  minoi  I 
Qnantia  et  qoam  Ihnestis  eoneomtar  iris, 

Dnm  ferns  hie  Stellas  protegit,  ille  rapit ! 
Dnm  Tolsos  montes  eea  tela  reoiproca  torfsen^ 

St  non  mortal!  desaper  igne  plnnnt : 
Stat  dubias  ooi  se  parti  eoneedat  Olympus, 

St  metait  pngnsB  non  snperesse  warn* 
At  simnl  in  Ccelis  Messise  insignia  ftilgent, 

St  eonms  animes,  aimaqne  digno  Deo, 
Horrendnmqae  rotsa  strident  et  sseya  rotarom 

Emmpnnt  torris  fblgnra  Inminibns, 
St  flammae  Tibnnt»  et  rera  tonitma  raaeo 

Admistis  flammis  insonuere  polo ; 
Szeidit  attoniUa  mens  omnis,  et  impetus  omnii^ 

St  eassis  dextris  irrita  tela  eadnnt. 
Ad  poenas  fliginnt;  et,  eea  foret  Orens  aqrlnm 

Infemis  eertant  oondere  se  tenebris. 
Cedite,  Romani  seriptores ;  eedite,  Chraii ; 

St  qaos  iiutta  recens  yel  eelebrayit  anus. 
HcBO  qniennqne  leget  tantom  oecinisse  pntabit 

MsBonidem  raaas,  Yirgilinm  cnliees. 

ANDREW  llURVELL.t 

Wbxh  I  beheld  the  poet  blind,  yet  bold. 
In  slender  book  his  vast  design  unfold, 

*  In  Paradimin  AmisHim  Sumni  PoetsB  Johannis  Miltoal. 
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MeMSah  erown'd,  God'a  rMonoiled  dtcne^ 
BabcUing  •ngellM,  the  ferHdden  trM, 
HeaTeiif  hell,  earth,  ehaoa,  all;  the  argument 
Hield  me  awhile  miedonbtfaig  hie  intent 
That  he  woold  rain  (for  I  law  him  slrong) 
The  laored  traths  to  Fable  and  old  song; 
(So  Samson  groped  the  temple's  posts  in  spite) 
The  vorld  overwhelming  to  rerenge  his  sight 

Yet  as  I  read,  stUl  growing  less  severe, 
I  liked  his  project,  the  snceess  did  fear ; 
Through  that  wide  Held  how  he  his  waj  shonld  find 
O'er  which  lame  &ith  leads  understanding  blind; 
Lest  he  perplex'd  the  things  he  would  explain^ 
And  what  was  easy  he  should  render  vain. 
Or  if  a  woriL  lo  infinite  he  spann'd. 
Jealous  I  was,  that  some  less  skillfhl  hand 
(Sneh  as  disquiet  always  what  is  well. 
And  by  ill  imitating,  would  ezoel,) 
Might  hence  presume  the  whole  Creation's  day 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  play. 

Pardon  me,  mighty  Poet  I  nor  despise 
My  causeless,  yet  not  impious  surmise : 
But  I  am  now  oonrineed ;  and  none  will  dare 
Within  thy  labours  to  pretend  to  share* 
Thou  haet  not  miss'd  one  thought  that  eonld  be  flt^ 
And  all  that  was  improper  dost  omit : 
So  that  no  room  is  here  for  writers  lef^ 
But  to  detect  their  ignorance  or  theft 

That  mi^esty  which  through  thy  work  doth  reign. 
Draws  the  deront,  deterring  the  prolhne : 
And  thinga  divine  thou  treat^it  of  in  aooh  itait^ 
As  them  praierves,  and  thee,  inviolate. 
At  once  delight  and  horror  on  ns  seiie» 
Then  sing's!  with  so  nmoh  gravity  and  ease  j 
And  above  human  flight  dost  soar  aloft 
With  plume  so  strong,  so  equal,  and  so  soft : 
The  bird  named  from  that  Paradise  yon  sing, 
So  never  flags,  but  always  keeps  on  wing. 

Where  eonldsi  thou  words  of  suoh  a  oompass  And? 
Whence  fttmish  each  a  vast  expanse  of  mind? 
Just  Heaven  thee,  Hke  Tlresias,  to  requite, 
Bewards  with  prophecy  thy  loss  of  sight 

Well  migfatst  thou  soon  thy  readers  to  allnre 
With  tinkling  rhyme,  of  thy  own  sense  seoore ; 
While  the  Town-Bays  writes  all  the  while  and  spells, 
And,  like  a  pack-horse,  tires  without  his  bells ; 
Their  flmeles  like  our  bushy  points  appear; 
The  poets  tag  them,  we  for  ftishion  wear. 
I  too,  transported  by  the  mode,  offlsnd; 
And,  whQe  I  meant  to  praise  thee,  must  oomaMnd ; 
Thy  verse  ereated,  like  thy  theme  sublime^ 
In  number,  wel^i^  and  measure^  needs  not  rfajmsb 

DEYDEN.* 

Thub  Poets,  hn  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn : 

*  Epigram  oa  Miltoa. 
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The  fint  in  loftineM  of  thovght  mujpu^^$ 
The  next,  in  m4mtji  In  both,  the  kit 
The  foroe  of  nstore  could  no  fiMrthw  go : 
To  make  a  thirds  che  join'd  the  fonner  tirflu 

JLDBIBON* 
But  liilton  nezfy  with  high  and  hanghtj  gtaSka, 
Unfetter'd,  in  nu^eatio  nmnberSi  walks : 
Ko  Tvlgar  hero  can  hia  Muse  engage, 
Vor  earth's  wide  scene  confine  his  haJloVd  rage. 
See !  see !  he  upward  springs,  and,  towering  high. 
Spams  the  dnll  province  of  mortaHty; 
Shakes  Hearen's  eternal  throne  with  dire  alarms, 
And  sets  the  Almighty  Thunderer  in  arms ! 
Whatever  his  pen  describes  I  more  than  see; 
Whilst  every  rerse,  array'd  in  mijesty, 
Bold  and  sablime,  my  whole  attention  draws, 
And  seems  above  the  critic's  nicer  laws. 
How  are  yon  stmck  with  terror  and  delight^ 
When  angel  with  ardhaagel  copes  in  fight  I 
When  great  Messiah's  outspread  banner  shines, 
How  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines ! 
What  sound  of  brasen  wheels,  with  thunder,  scare 
And  stun  the  reader  with  the  din  of  war ! 
With  fear  my  spirits  and  my  blood  retire^ 
To  see  the  seraphs  sunk  in  clouds  of  fire : 
But  when,  with  eager  steps,  from  hence  I  rise, 
And  view  the  first  gay  scene  of  PanuUse; 
What  tongue,  what  words  of  rapture  can  express 
A  vision  so  profhse  of  pleasantness  I 

THOMSON.f 
■       Poa  lofty 


Creative  Uauj,  and  inapeetleB  keen 

Through  the  deep  wiadJngt  e€  the  hvmaa  ham^ 

Is  not  wUd  ShakapoMre  thine  aad  Katnw^i  boastf 

Is  not  each  greats  eaeh  amiable  Masa 

Of  classic  ages  in  thy  M11.TOV  metf 

A  genius  universal  aa  hla  theme; 

Astonishing  aa  Chaos;  as  the  Uoom 

Of  blowing  Bden  fiUr;  aa  Haaven  labUaia! 

GRAT.t 
KoB  second  we  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  ecstasy; 
The  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy. 
He  pass'd  the  flamiag  banads  of  place  and  time: 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blase, 
Where  Angels  tremble  while  they  gase. 
He  saw ;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  U^i^ 
Closed  his  ejw  in  endless  night. 

COUJIfB.| 

High  on  soma  allil^  to  Haavao  np-fUed, 
Of  ruda  aeeeas,  of  ptoapeet  wlld» 
Where,  tangled  round  tilie  Jeaftoos  stosp^ 
Strange  shades  o^erbnnr  the  TaUoja  deem 

*  Fron  aa  Account  of  the  Greateit  EagUBh  Poeta.         f  The  Seaaons— ^<  8nmmer." 
tProgrMcofFsesf.  4  Oda  on  tha  F9ttleal  Character 


And  holy  Genii  guard  the  roek| 

Its  glooms  embrown,  its  springs  unlock; 

While  on  its  rich  ambitioas  head 

An  Eden,  like  his  own,  lies  spread; 

I  view  that  oak  the  fkncled  glades  among. 

By  which,  as  BCiltov  lay,  his  evening  ear. 

From  many  a  dond  that  dropp'd  ethereal  dew, 

Kigh  sphered  in  heaven,  its  native  strains  coold  htut. 

On  which  that  ancient  trump  he  reach'd  was  hung; 

Thither  oft  his  glory  greeting, 

From  Waller's  myrtle  shades  retreating, 

With  many  a  vow  from  Hope's  aspiring  tongue^ 

My  trembling  feet  his  guiding  steps  pursue ; 

In  vain : Such  bliss  to  one  alone 

Of  all  the  sons  of  Soul  was  known  ,* 
And  Heaven  and  Fancy,  kindred  Powers, 
Have  now  o'ertum'd  the  inspiring  bowers, 
Or  ourtain'd  dose  such  scene  f^m  every  future  view. 

IIASON.* 

RiBB,  hallowed  Milton  !  rise  and  say, 

How,  at  thy  gloomy  close  of  day; 
How,  when  "depressed  by  age,  beset  with  wrongs;^ 
When  "  fitllen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues :" 

When  Darkness,  brooding  on  thy  sigh^ 

Bziled  the  sovereign  lamp  of  light; 
Bay,  what  could  then  one  cheering  hope  diffuse  ? 
What  firiends  were  thine,  save  Memory  and  the  Muse? 

Hence  the  rich  spoils,  thy  studious  youth 

Caught  from  the  stores  of  ancient  Truth : 
Hence  all  thy  bu^  eye  could  pleased  explore. 
When  Baptnre  led  thee  to  the  Latian  shore  | 

Eaeh  scene,  that  Tiber's  bank  supplied; 

Bach  grace,  that  pla/d  on  Amo's  side : 
The  tepid  gales,  through  Tuscan  glades  that  fly; 
The  blue  serene,  that  spreads  Hesperla's  sky; 

Were  still  thine  own :  thy  ample  mind 

Bach  eharm  received,  retain'd,  combined. 
And  thence  ''the  nightly  Visitant,"  that  eame 
To  touch  thy  bosom  with  her  sacred  flame, 

Recall'd  the  long-lost  beams  of  graoe^ 

That  whilom  shot  from  Nature's  fkoe 
When  God,  in  Bden,  o'er  her  youthfbl  breast 
Spread  wiUi  his  own  right  hand  Perfection's  gorgeous 

DR.  ROBERTB.t 

PoBT  of  other  times !  to  thee  I  bow 

With  lowliest  reverence.    Oft  then  takest  my  soul, 

And  waft^st  it  by  thy  potent  harmony  ! 

To  that  empyreal  manrion,  where  thine  ear 

Caught  the  soft  warblings  of  a  seraph's  haip^ 

What  time  the  nightly  visitant  onloek'd 

The  gates  of  Heaven,  and  to  thy  mental  sight 

Bisplay'd  eeleetial  scenes.    She  flrom  thy  lyre 

With  Indignation  tore  tiie  tinkling  belli. 

And  tnm'd  it  to  snblimest  argument. 

•  Ode  lo  Memory.  f  Bpistie  on  the  Eivllsh  Poets. 
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COWPER.* 

AoBS  olapied  ere  Homer'i  lamp  appeared. 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard ; 
To  oany  Nature  lengths  unknown  before. 
To  give  a  Milto5  birth,  aak'd  ages  more.  , 
Thus  Genius  rose  and  set  at  ordered  times. 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distant  climes, 
Ennobling  every  region  that  he  chose; 
He  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose ; 
And,  tedious  years,  of  gothio  darkness  pass'd» 
Emerged  all  splendour  in  our  isle  at  last 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main. 
Then  show  far  off  their  shining  plumes  again* 

OOWPBR.f 

Philosopht,  baptised 
In  the  pore  fountain  of  eternal  love, 
Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man. 
Gives  Him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches :  piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  fiiends  of  science,  and  true  pray< 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Gastalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  childlike  sage ! 
Bagadous  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  his  word  sagacious.    Such  too  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings. 
And  fed  on  manna. 

WORDS  WOKTH.{ 

HiLTOH  I  thou  shouldsi  be  living  at  this  hov : 
England  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters:  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower. 
Have  forfeited  their  anoient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men ; 
0,  raise  us  up !  return  to  us  again ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart: 
Then  hadst  a  voice,  whose  sound  was  like  the 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free; 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerftil  godliness :  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 


He,  most  sublime  of  bards,  whose  lay  divine 
Sung  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  was  in  his  style 
Naked  and  stem ;  and  to  effeminate  ears 
Perchance  ev'n  harsh ;  but  who  will  dare  dispute 
His  strength  and  grandeur  ?  what  bright  glories  shine 
Upon  the  towers  of  his  gigantic  pile. 
Which  neither  storms  nor  Time's  destruetion  fears, 
Eternal  growth  of  an  eternal  root  I 
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Hov  pUin  the  words,  thfll  wtik  ouential  thoagh^ 

Pom,  hearenljy  Ukoor^iulf-Atj  the  skill 

Of  angels'  tongues  hoir  nuunrellously  wrought^— > 

The  web  ethereal^  where  the  serpent^s  ill 

Brought  woe  and  min  into  Paradise^ 

And  droTO  the  sire  ef  nan  from  Eden's  bliss. 

n. 

Not  BGlton's  holy  genhis  ooold  seene 

In  life  his  name  from  Insult  and  from  seotn. 

And  taunts  of  indignation ;  fonl  as  fidl 

Upon  the  Tilest  tribe  of  human  kind; 

Nor  yet  untainted  could  his  heart  endure 

The  calumnies  his  patience  should  hare  homes 

For  words  rerengeftd  started  at  his  oaU, 

And  blotted  the  effulgence  of  his  mind. 

Bu^  0,  how  frail  the  noblest  soul  of  man  I 

Not  o'er  aggressire  blame  the  bard  arose; 

His  monarch's  deeds  'twas  his  with  spleen  to  scaa; 

And  on  his  reign  the  gates  of  mercy  close ! 

He  had  a  hero's  courage ;  bnt^  too  stem. 

He  eould  not  soft  submission's  dictates  learn  t      X.  Bl. 
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Tmi  Rook  on  the  whole  ia  bo  perfaot  flrom  boginiiiog  to  ond,  that  H  would  b«  d]ffie«]| 
to  find  a  nngle  saperflaoiu  pastage.  Milton's  poetical  ttylo  ii  mora  WRied  than  any 
othw:  ihjrmed  metre  leads  to  empty  words,  inrolationsy  and  eiroomloontioni;  hat  it  is 
In  the  though^  still  more  than  in  the  language,  that  this  oloseness  is  apparent.  The 
matter,  the  iUnstrations,  and  the  allasions,  are  historically,  natnrallyy  or  philosophioally 
tme.  The  learning  is  of  erery  extent  and  dirersityj^-reeondite,  elassioal,  soientiiioy 
antiqaarian.  Bat  the  most  sarprising  thing  is  how  he  ylTiiles  erery  topio  he  toaehes 
by  poetry :  he  gives  life  and  piotaresqneness  to  the  driest  catalogae  of  baried  names, 
personal  or  geographieal.  They  who  bring  no  learning,  yet  feel  themselyes  charmed 
by  eoonds  and  epithets  which  give  a  yagae  pleasare  to  the  mind^  and  stir  ap  the  imagl- 
natzon  teto  an  indistlnet  emotion. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  s^  so  copioasly  aboat  poetical  imagination,  by 
erities  andent  aAd  modem,  I  still  think  that  the  generality  of  anthers  and  readers 
haTe  a  vexy  eonfhsed  idea  of  it  It  is  the  power,  not  only  of  eonceiying,  bat  creating 
embodied  Ulostrations  of  abstract  traths,  which  are  sablime,  or  pathetic,  or  beantiftiL 

Bat  those  ideas  which  Milton  has  embodied,  no  imagination  wonld  liaye  dared  to 
attempt  bat  his  own :  none  else  wonld  liaye  risen  ''to  the  highth  of  this  great  argnment** 
Byeiy  one  else  woald  have  fallen  short  of  it,  and  degraded  it 

Johnson  say%  that  an  "inconyenience  of  Milton's  design  1%  tiiat  it  reqoiref  the  de- 
scription of  what  cannot  be  described^— the  agency  of  Spirits.  He  saw  that  imma- 
teriality snpplied  no  images,  and  that  he  conld  not  show  angels  acting  bat  by  instni- 
menta  of  action;  he  therefore  inyested  them  with  form  and  matter.  This  being 
necessary,  was  therefore  defensible,  and  he  shoald  haye  secared  the  consistency  of  his 
system  by  keeping  immateriality  oat  of  rights  and  enticing  his  reader  to  drop  it  from 
his  thonghts.*  Sarely  this  was  qaite  impossible  for  the  reason  Johnson  himself  has 
giyen.  The  imagination,  by  Its  nataral  tendencies,  always  embodies  Spirit  Poetry 
deals  in  pletores,  thongh  not  ezdasiyely  In  pictures. 

In  this  respect  Milton's  poetry  is  different  from  almost  all  other;  that  it  is  always 
ftonded  on  onr  befief,  and  a  belief,  which  we  consider  a  matter  of  dnty  and  religion. 
Milton's  Imagination  Is  always  conscientions :  and  here  again  is  his  pecaliarity.  Almost 
erery  imaginatiye  poet,  except  Milton,  falls  occasionally  into  fantasticality.- — ^perhapa 
I  oagfat  to  exoept  also  Shakspeare.  This  Is  the  yice  of  poetry^  where  there  is  not  the 
sererest  Jndgment  and  the  most  profoond  control;  and  it  is  a  yioe  which  the  bad  taste 
of  the  pablio  enoonrages.  The  flowers,  as  they  are  called, — ^the  oomipt  ornaments  of 
poetry,  please  yalgar  ^prehensions  and  feelings.  Glaring  colours,  exaggerated  form% 
foose  Ofdinaiy  ^yes  and  intellects. 

(Ill) 
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The  olMfiical  taste,  the  sober  graee  of  ideal  majesty  or  beaaty,  appears  tame  to  a 
mind  vitiated  with  all  the  extravagances  and.  fooleries  of  insane  romance.  The  Gothio 
ages  introduced  numeroos  ignorant  superstitions  and  absurd  opinions,  which  in  more 
enlightened  times  revolt  a  strict  or  sober  understanding.  Fictions  founded  on  such 
systems,  or  interwoven  with  them,  except  so  far  as  they  are  merely  illustrative,  may 
amuse  as  momentaiy  sports  of  wanton  or  forced  invention;  but  tiie  sound  intelleel 
rejects  them  in  its  moments  of  seriousness. 

Among  the  miraculous  acquirements  of  Milton,  was  his  deep  and  familiar  intimaey 
with  all  classical  and  all  chivalrous  literature, — ^the  amalgamation  in  his  mind  of  all  tho 
philosophy  and  all  the  sublime  and  ornamental  literature  of  the  ancients,  and  all  the  ab- 
struse, the  laborious,  the  immature  learning  of  those  who  again  drew  off  the  mantle  of 
Time  from  the  ancient  treasures  of  genius,  and  mingled  with  them  their  own  crude 
conceptions  and  fantastic  theories.  He  extracted  from  this  mine  all  that  would  aid  the 
imagination  without  shocking  the  reason.  He  never  rejected  philosophy; — but  where 
it  was  fabulous,  only  offered  it  as  ornament. 

It  will  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  of  all  uninspired  writings  (if  these  h€  uninapired), 
Milton's  are  the  most  worthy  of  profound  study  by  all  minds  which  would  know  the 
ereativeness,  the  splendour  the  learning,  the  eloquence,  the  wisdom,  to  which  the  human 
intellect  can  reach. 

fSo  fiur  as  poetry  is  made  by  mere  figures  of  speech,  it  is  a  miserable  mri,  which  has 
nothing  of  invention  or  thought. 

As  to  material  pictures  of  spiritual  existences,  they  always  take  such  appearances 
when  they  visit  us,  though  they  can  resolve  themselves  back  into  air.  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent, therefore,  or  contrary  to  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  system  of  the  creation,  so  to 
represent  them.  Animation  is  the  soul  of  Action ;  but  it  is  true,  that  there  may  bo  ani- 
mation without  body. 

Milton's  force  and  sublimity  of  fable  is  especially  attested  by  his  frequent  eoneur« 
fence  with  the  hints  and  language  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  filling  up  those  dark  and 
mysterious  intimations  which  escape  less  illuminated  minds.  Here  then  imagination 
took  its  grandest  and  most  oraouhur  form. 

But  they  who  have  degraded  and  depraved  their  taste  by  vulgar  poetry,  not  only  do 
not  rise  to  the  delight  of  this  tone,  but  hare  no  conception  of  IL  They  deem  the  bard's 
work  to  be  a  concentration  of  petty  spangles  of  words,  like  false  jewels  made  of  paste 
by  an  adroit  artisan.  Everything  is  technical,  and  they  judge  only  by  skill  in  deco- 
ration. 

In  Milton's  language,  though  there  is  internal  force  and  splendour,  there  is  outward 
plainness.  Common  readers  think  that  it  sounds  and  looks  like  prose :  this  is  one  of 
its  attractions ;  while  all  which  is  stilted,  and  decorated,  and  affected,  soon  fatigues  and 
satiates.  To  delight  the  ear  and  the  eye  is  a  mere  sensual  indulgence ; — true  poetry 
strikes  at  the  soul. 

After  all  which  has  been  said  of  Milton  by  so  many  learned  and  able  critic^  these 
remarks  may  seem  superfluous ;  but  I  persuade  myself  that  some  of  the  topics  of  praise 
here  urged  have  not  been  duly  noticed  before.  I  must  here  also  repeat  my  conviction, 
that  of  all  critics,  Addison  is  the  most  beantifal,  eloquent^  and  just:  he  enters  deep 
into  the  fable,  the  imagery,  and  the  sentiment :  most  of  the  other  commentators  merely 
busy  themselves  with  the  explanation  or  illustration  of  the  learning. 

Wo  are  bound  to  study  in  what  way  Milton  has  exercised  his  mighty  powers  of  in- 
vention and  imagination,  and  what  ought  to  be  their  purposes,  their  qualities,  and  their 
merits.  If  any  one  thinks  the  imagination  to  be  an  idle  and  empty  power,  he  is  as 
hard  and  dull  as  he  Is  ignorant  and  blind.  In  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  we  have  demon- 
strated, what  a  grand  and  holy  imagination  can  do* 
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«THE  VEBSE. 


fTte  fbUowiag  if  ftom  the  hand  of  the  poet  himself:  m  it  la  ■hort,  I  have  given  his  owi 

orthognphy,*  peculiar  in  some  points.^— £9.] 

**  Tbb  meaaure  is  English  Heroiok  Verse  without  Bime,  as  that  of  Homer  in  Oreek, 
and  of  Yirgil  in  Latin ;  Rime  being  no  necessary  Adynnot  or  true  Ornament  of  Paem  or 
good  Verse,  in  longer  Works  espeoially,  but  the  luTention  of  a  barbarous  Age,  to  set 
off  wretohed  matter  and  lame  Meeter  j  gne't  indeed  sinee  by  the  use  of  some  fiunous 
modem  Poets,  carried  away  by  Custom,  but  much  to  thir  own  yexation,  hindranoe,  and 
constrain^  to  express  many  things  otherwise,  and  for  the  most  part  worse,  then  else  they 
would  have  exprest  them.  Hot  without  cause^  therefore,  some  both  Italian  and  Spanish 
Poets  of  prune  note^  hare  n(|eeted  Rime  both  in  longer  and  shorter  Works,  as  hare 
also,  long  since,  our  best  English  Tragedies;  as  a  thing  of  it  self,  to  all  judicious  ears, 
trlTial  and  of  no  true  musical  delight;  which  consists  only  in  apt  Numbers,  fit  quantity 
of  Syllable^  and  the  sense  Tarlonsly  drawn  out  f^m  one  verse  into  another,  not  in  the 
jingUng  sound  of  like  endings,  a  fkult  avoided  by  the  learned  Ancients  both  In  Poetry 
smd  all  good  Oratory.  This  neglect  then  of  Rime  so  little  is  to  be  taken  for  a  defuct» 
though  it  may  seem  so  perhaps  to  vulgar  Readers,  that  it  rather  is  to  be  esteem'd  an 
example  set^  the  first  In  English,  of  ancient  liberty  recover'd  to  Heroick  Poem  from  the 
troublesome  and  modem  bondage  of  Riming." 

*  From  Milton's  own  edition,  1M». 
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rsu  flrit  book  propoiei,  fint  In  brief}  th«  whole  eobject,  maii'i  diaobedieaee,  and  the  losi 
thereupon  of  PandiBe,  wherein  he  wm  placed.  Then  touches  the  prime  cause  of  his  fall, 
the  serpent,  or  rather  Satan  in  the  serpent,  who,  revolting  from  God,  and  drawing  to  his 
side  many  legions  of  Angels,  was  by  the  oommaBd  of  Ood  driven  out  of  heaven  with  all 
his  crew,  into  the  great  deep.  Which  action  passed  over,  the  Poem  hastes  into  the  midst 
of  things,  presenting  Satan  willi  his  Angels  now  fallen  into  hell,  deseribed  here,  not  in  th) 
centre,  for  heaven  and  enfth  may  be  aoppesed  as  yet  not  nuide,  certainly  not  yet  accursed ; 
but  in  a  place  of  utter  darkness,  fitliest  called  Chaos :  here  Satan  with  his  Angels  lying  on 
the  burning  lake,  Chnnderstmok  and  astonished,  ailer  a  certain  spaee  reeoven,  aa  from 
confusion,  calls  np  him  who  next  in  order  and  dignity  lay  by  him:  they  confer  of  their 
miserable  fall.  Satan  awakens  all  his  legions,  who  lay  till  then  in  the  same  manner  eon- 
founded  :  they  rise,'  their  numbers,  array  of  battel,  their  chief  leaders  named,  according 
to  the  idols  known  ailerwarde  in  Canaan  and  the  eonntries  adjohohig.  To  these  Satan 
directs  bis  speech,  eomforts  them  with  hope  yet  of  regaining  heaven,  bat  tolls  tlieni 
lastly  of  a  new  world  and  a  new  kind  of  creature  to  be  created,  according  to  an  ancient 
prophecy  or  report  in  heaven ;  for  that  Angels  were  long  before  this  visible  creation,  was . 
the  opinion  of  many  aneient  Fathers.  To  find  eat  the  truth  of  this  prophecy,  and  what  to 
detormine  thereon,  be  refers  to  a  full  couneiL  What  his  associatos  thence  attempt.  Pa* 
demonium,  the  palace  of  Satan,  rises,  suddenly  built  ont  of  the  deep :  the  infernal  Peers 
there  sit  in  council. 

Of  Man's  first  disobedieooe,*  sad  the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 

With  lofls  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 

Bestore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat,  * 

Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 

Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 

That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 

In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 

Bose  out  of  chaos :  or,  if  Sion  hill  '* 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  ^  that  flow'd 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,  I  thence 

Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song. 

That  with  jio  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 

Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues  ^ 

>  Milton  has  propoied  the  snbjeot  of  bis  poem  in  the  ihvt  six  verses :  these  lines  are 
perhaps  as  plain,  simple,  and  nnadomed,  as  any  of  the  whole  poem ;  in  which  partionlar 
the  author  has  conformed  himself  to  the  example  of  Homer,  and  the  preoept  of  Horace. 
His  invocation  to  a  work,  which  tarns  in  a  great  measure  on  the  creation  of  the  world, 
is  properly  made  to  the  Muse  who  inspir^  Moses  in  those  books  firom  whence  our 
anUior  drew  his  snbjeot;  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  therein  represented  as  operat- 
ing after  a  particular  manner  in  the  first  production  of  nature.  The  whole  exordium 
rises  rery  happily  into  noble  language  and  sentiment  as  I  think  the  transition  to  the 
fable  is  exquisitely  beantifnl  and  natural — ^Addisox. 

b  And  Siloa*9  5rooJL 

Siloa  was  a  small  brook  that  flowed  near  the  temple  of  Jemsalem :  it  is  mentioned, 

bidah  Tiii.  6 ;  so  that,  in  effect,  Milton  invokes  the  heavenly  Muse  that  inspired  David 

and  the  prophets  on  Mount  Sion,  and  at  Jerusalem  j  as  well  as  Moses  on  Mount  Slnau 

— Vbwtov. 
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Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme/ 

And  chiefly  thou,  0  Spirit,**  that  dost  prefer 

Before  all  temples  the  upriebt  heart  and  pure, 

Instruct  me,  for  thou  knoirst ;  thou  from  the  first 

Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread  ^ 

Dove-like  sat'st  hrooding*  on  the  yast  abysS; 

And  madest  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  ia  dark 

Illamine/  what  is  Tow  raise  and  support ; 

That  to  the  highth  of  this  great  argument' 

Bhyme  here  means  mtm. — ^T.  Wabtov. 

Blank  rene  is  apt  to  be  loose,  thin,  and  more  fiill  of  words  than  thonght :  the  blank 
yerse  of  Milton  is  oompresBed,  eloee-wove^  and  welghtj  in  mattei; 

^Amdekiejlif  Hum,  O  £^f»int» 

Inroking  the  Musie  is  oommoalj  a  matter  of  mere  form,  wherein  the  poets  neither 

mean  nor  desire  to  be  thought  to  mean,  anything  serionsly :  but  the  Holj  Qhost  here 

inroked  is  too  solemn  a  name  to  be  used  insignillcantiy;  and  besides,  oar  anthor,  in 

the  beginning  of  his  next  work,  **  Paradls*  Regained,"  eemples  not  to  say  to  the  same 

divine  person : — 

Inspire, 
As  thoQ  art  wmit,  my  prompted  song,  else  mnte. 

This  address,  therefore!,  is  no  mere  formality :  yet  some  may  think  that  he  incore  a 
worse  eharge  of  enthusiasm,  or  even  profkneness,  in  yoaehing  inspiration  for  his  perform- 
anee :  bnt  the  Seriptures  represent  mspiration  as  of  a  maoh  larger  extent  than  is  com- 
monly apprehended,  teaching,  that ''  every  good  gift,"  in  natoxws  as  well  as  in  morals, 
"  descendeth  from  the  great  Father  of  Lights."  James  L  17.  And  an  extraordinary 
skill,  even  in  mechanic^  arts,  is  there  ascribed  to  the  illamination  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 
It  is  said  of  Beialeel,  who  was  to  make  the  fomitore  of  the  tabernacle,  that  "  die  Lord 
bad  lUled  him  with  the  spirit  of  Ck»d,  in  wisdom,  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge, 
and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  and  to  devise  ourious  works,"  Ac.  Exod.  xxxv. 
31. — ^HxTLDr. 

It  may  be  obserred,  too,  in  justification  of  our  author,  that  other  sacred  poems  are 
not  witibout  the  like  invoeations,  and  particularly  Spenser's  hymns  of  Heavenly  Love 
and  Heavenly  Beauty,  as  well  as  some  modem  Latin  poems.  But  I  conceive  that 
Milton  intended  someUiing  more;  for  I  have  been  informed  by  those  who  had  oppor- 
tunities of  eonvendng  with  his  widow,  that  she  was  wont  to  say  Uiat  he  did  really  look 
upon  himself  as  inspired ;  and  I  think  his  works  are  not  Without  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of  the  "  Reason  of  Church  Government,"  speak- 
ing of  his  design  of  writing  a  poem  in  the  English  language,  he  says,  "  It  was  not  to 
be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  siren  daughters,  but  by  devout 
prayer  of  that  Eternal  Spirit  who  ean  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge ;  and 
sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  Are  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips 
of  whom  he  plcMos."  p.  61,  edit  17S8.^N>wvoif. 

•  JOove-like  taftt  brooding. 
Alluding  to  Gen.  L  3.  ^Tfae  spirit  of  God  tnoved  on  the  fitce  of  the  waters;"  for  the 
word  that  we  translate  wtoved,  signifles  proporly  brooded,  as  a  bird  doth  upon  her  eggs ; 
and  Milton  says  like  a  dowe,  raiher  than  any  other  bird,  because  the  desoent  of  the 
H<4y  Ghost  is  compared  to  a  dove,  Luke  iiL  22.  As  Milton  studied  the  Bcriptures  in  the 
orii^nal  language,  his  images  and  expressions  ace  ofkeaer  copied  from  them  than  from 
our  translations.— KniTTOv. 

I  Wlai  M  AM  f«  detrk 

He  ealls  the  Holy  Ghost  the  illnmining  Spirit  in  his  «  Prose  Works,"  voL  L  p.  278, 
edit  1698.    Compare  Fairfiu^s  "  Tasso,"  b.  viii.  st  76  »-- 

ninmine  their  dark  sonla  with  iigkt  divine^— Tons. 

t  That  to  lAe  Aigkth  nf  ihit  great  argument. 

The  height  of  the  argument  is  precisely  what  distinguishes  this  poem  of  Milton 

from  an  others.    In  other  works  of  imagination,  the  difficulty  lies  in  giving  sufficient 

elevation  to  the  subject:  here  it  lies  in  raising  the  imagination  up  to  the  grandeur  of 

the  subject,  in  adequate  eonoeption  of  its  mightiness,  and  in  finding  language  of  sueh 
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I  may  assert  eternal  Providenoe,  *" 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.^ 

Say  firsty  for  heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  Tievr^ 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell/  say  first  what  cause 
Moved  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favoured  of  Heaven  so  highly^  to  fall  oflF  " 

From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  f 
Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
The  infernal  Serpent;  ho  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived  ^ 

The  mother  of  mankind ;  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  heaven,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  Angels ;  by  whose  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers,^ 
He  trusted  to  have  equaled  the  Most  High/  * 

If  he  opposed ;  and  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God 
Raised  impious  war  in  heaven  and  battel  proud 

mi^esty  aa  will  not  degrade  it  A  genius  leas  gigantic  and  less  holy  than  Hilton's 
wonld  have  shrunk  from  the  attempt  Milton  not  only  does  not  lower,  but  he  illumines 
the  bright^  and  enlarges  the  great:  he  expands  his  wings,  and  "sails  with  supreme 
dominion'"  up  to  the  heavens^  parts  the  donds,  and  communes  with  angels  and  unem- 
bodied  spirits. 

k  Andftt9tify  the  way  of  Ood  to  men. 

Pope  has  thought  fit  to  borrow  this  Terse,  with  somejittle  variation,  "Essay  on  Man," 
ep.  L  16 : — "  but  vindiecUe  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  It  is  not  easy  to  conceiye  any 
good  season  for  Pope's  preferring  vindicate;  but  Milton  uses  Justify ,  as  it  is  the  Scrip, 
tore  word,  "that  thou  mightest  be  iutti/Ud  in  thy  sayings."  Rom.  iii.  4. — And  "the 
ways  of  God  to  men"  are  justified  in  the  many  argumentatlTe  discourses  throughout 
the  poem,  particularly  in  the  conferences  between  God  the  Father  and  the  Son^ — 
Nbwtoh. 

I  ^y  first,  for  heaven  hides  nothing  firom  thy  view, 
2lor  the  aeq»  tract  of  heU. 

The  poets  attribute  a  kind  of  omniscience  to  the  Muse;  and  very  rightly,  as  it 
enables  them  to  speak  of  things  which  could  not  otherwise  be  supposed  to  come  to  tfaelr 
knowledge.    Thus  Homer,  IL  ii.  485 : — 

'Yfuf(  yAp  $t«U  iertf  w&peari  rt,  lert  re  witrra. 
And  see  Virgil,  Mn.  tU.  645.    Milton's  Muse  being  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  of  course  be 
omniscient:  and  the  mention  of  heaven  and  hell  is  very  proper  in  this  plaoe>  as  the 
scene  of  a  great  part  of  the  poem  is  laid  sometimes  in  hell  and  sometimes  in  heaven.— 
Nbwtox. 

J  By  whoee  aid  aspiring 
To  est  hims^  in  glory  above  his  peers. 
Here  Dr.  Bentley  objects,  that  Satan's  crime  was  not  his  aiming  "above  his  peers:" 
htf  was  in  place  high  above  them  before,  as  the  Doctor  proves  from  b.  v.  812 :  but, 
though  this  be  tnie^  Milton  may  be  right  here ;  for  the  force  of  the  words  seems  not 
that  Satan  aspired  to  set  himself  above  his  peers,  but  that  he  aspired  to  set  himself  in 
glory;  that  is,  in  divine  glory;  in  such  glory  as  God  and  his  Son  wore  set  in.  Here 
was  Ms  crime ;  and  this  is  what  G^d  charges  him  with  in  b.  v.  725 : — 

who  Intends  to  erect  his  throne 
Equal  to  oars. 

And  in  b.  yL  66,  Milton  says  that  the  rebel  angels  hoped 

To  win  the  Mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 
To  set  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 
Aspirer. 

Bee  also,  to  the  same  purpose,  b.  vlL  140,  4;c« — Vmamcb, 

k  He  trusted  to  have  equoTd  the  Most  Btgh. 
See  Isaiah,  oh.  zlv.  13. — SiiLLDrGVunr. 
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With  Tain  attempt.     Him  the  Almighty  Power 

Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky,  ^ 

With  hideous  min  and  oombustion,  down 

To  bottoni}e88  perdition,  there  to  dwell 

In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 

Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Nine  times  the  spaoe  that  measures  day  and  night  ^ 

To  mortal  men,^  he  with  his  horrid  crew 

Lay  yanquish'd,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 

Confounded  though  immortal :  but  hb  doom 

Eeserved  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain  *> 

Torments  him ;  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 

That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismav, 

MixM  with  obdurate  pride  and  stedfast  nate. 

At  once,  as  &r  as  angels  ken,  he  views 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild  :  *> 

A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round, 

As  one  great  furnace,  flamed ;  yet  from  those  flames 

No  light,"  but  rather  darkness  visible* 

Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

Begions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace  * 

And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes. 

That  comes  to  all ;«  but  torture  without  end 

I  iVtiM  Hmet  ihe  tpaee  ih€U  meaturei  day  and  nighi 
To  mortal  Men. 
The  nine  dajs*  MtonUhmenty  in  wMeh  the  angels  Uy  entranced  after  their  dreadfhl 
orerthrow  and  fieJl  from  heaven,  before  they  could  recoyer  either  the  use  of  thought  or 
speeefay  ix  a  noble  circamstance,  and  rery  finely  imagined.  The  diriaion  of  hell  into 
seas  of  fire,  and  into  firm  ground  impregnated  with  the  same  ftirious  element,  with 
that  particiQar  ciroumstaaee  of  the  exclusion  of  hope  from  those  infernal  regions,  are 
instances  of  the  same  great  and  fruitful  inrenUon. — ^Addison. 

'•    B  Tirt  fmm  thot^fiamM 
No  light. 
So  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  eh.  zriiL  5,  6 : — "  No  power  of  the  fire  might  give  them 
light;  only  there  appeared  unto  them  a  fire  kindled  of  itself,  reiy  dreadfuL" — Todd. 

»  Horinesf  vinbU, 

Milton  seems  to  hare  used  these  words  to  signify  gloom :  absolute  darkness  is,  strictly 
speaking,  invisible ;  but  where  there  is  a  gloom  only,  there  ia  so  much  light  remaining;, 
aa  serves  to  show  that  there  are  objects,  and  yet  that  those  objects  cannot  be  distinetly 
seen. — Peabcb. 

Seneca  has  a  like  expression,  speaking  of  the  grotto  of  Pansilipo,  epist  Ivii. ; — "  Nihil 
Olo  careere  longius,  nihil  illis  fancibus  obscurius,  qusB  nobis  pnestant  non  ut  per  teiM&ras 
videamus,  sed  ut  iptaa"  And,  as  Voltaire  observes,  Antonio  de  Soils,  in  his  " History 
of  Mexico,"  speaking  of  the  place  wherein  Montesuma  consulted  his  deities,  says,  "It 
was  a  large  dark  subterranean  vault,  where  some  dismal  tapers  afforded  Just  lighi 
tmmgk  tote  the  ohtcurity,"    So  Euripides,  ''Bacchsa,"  v.  510 : — 

*ll{  fly  vK6Tiov  liffopa  Kviiftas, 

There  is  much  the  same  image  in  Spenser,  but  not  so  bold,  "  Faer.  Qu."  i.  i.  14 : — 

A  little  glooming  l^ht,  mach  like  a  shade. 

Or,  after  all,  Milton  might  take  the  hint  from  his  own  "  TX  Penseroso :" 

'Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom^ — ^Nswtok. 

offcpe  ne99r  oomei^ 
That  eome§  to  all. 
See  Bsnte's  "Inferno,"  ch.  ill.  9 : — ^Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  vol  eh'  intrate. 
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Still  TirgeS;  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 

With  eyer*biirning  sulphur  unconsnined  : 

Such  place  eternal  justice  had  prepared    * 

For  those  rehellious ;  here  their  prison  ordain'd 

In  utter  darkness ;  and  their  portion  set 

As  far  removed  from  God  and  light  of  heaven^ 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole.' 

O,  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell  I 

There  the  companions  of  his  fall  overwhelmed 

With  floods  and  whiriwinds  of  tempestuous  fire^^ 

He  soon  discerns ;  and  weltering  by  his  side. 

One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime^ 

Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  named 

Beelzebub :  to  whom  the  arch-enemy/ 

And  thence  in  heaven  caird  Satan,* — ^with  bold  words 

Breaking  the  horrid  silence,  thus  began  : — 

If  thou  beest  he — ^But  0,  how  fallen !  how  changed 
From  him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light. 


vAt  from  ihe  centre  t&riM  to  Ae  mtmoH  poU» 

Thrioe  as  far  as  it  is  from  the  oentre  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  world, 
aooordlng  to  Milton's  system,  h.  iz.  103,  and  b.  z.  671,  to  the  pole  of  tho  world ;  for 
it  is  the  pole  of  the  nnirerse,  far  beyond  the  pole  of  the  earth,  which  is  here  called  the 
utmo»t  pole.  Homer  makes  the  seat  of  hell  as  fkr  beneath  the  deepest  pit  of  earth  as 
the  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  Iliad,  viiL  16.  Virgil  makes  it  twioe  as  fkr,  iBneid,  vi. 
578 :  and  Milton  thrtee  as  far;  as  if  these  three  great  poets  had  stretched  their  utmost 
genius,  and  vied  with  each  other,  who  should  extend  his  idea  of  the  depth  of  hoU 
(SEurthest  But  Milton's  whole  description  of  hell  sjb  much  exceeds  theirs,  as  in  this 
ungle  oircumstanoe  of  the  depth  of  it  And  how  eool  and  unalTecting  is  l^e  Tdprafiov 
)tpa€¥ra  the  9i6^psia(  rt  v^yai  ml  x^^'ccof  ^iUs  of  Homer, — the  "  lugentes  oampi,"  the 
"  ferrea  turris,''  and  "  horrisono  sfcridentes  cardine  portce,"  of  Vigil,  hi  eomparison  with 
this  description  by  Milton,  concluding  with  that  artM  contra^  "  0,  how  unlike  the 
place  from  whence  they  fell !" — Newton. 

4  Tetnpethtofu  fire. 

Psalm  xi.  6 : — "  Upon  tl^e  wioked  the  Lord  wifl  rain  fire  and  brimstone,  and  an  horri- 
ble tempest" — Dunsteb. 

r  To  whom  ike  areh  enon^. 

The  thoughts  in  the  first  speech  and  description  of  Satan,  who  Is  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  this  poem,  are  wonderfully  proper  to  give  ns  a  full  idea  of  him :  his  pride, 
envy,  and  revenge,  obstinacy,  despair,  and  impenitence,  are  all  of  them  very  aitfolly 
interwoven.  In  short,  his  first  speech  is  a  oomi^lioation  of  all  those  passions  which  dis- 
cover themselves  separately  in  several  other  of  his  speeches  in  the  poem.  The 
whole  part  of  this  great  enemy  of  mankind  is  filled  with  such  incidents  as  are  very 
apt  to  ndse  and  terrifV  the  rewdLer^B  imagination.  Of  this  nature,  In  the  book '  now 
before  us.  Is  his  being  the  first  that  awakens  out  of  the  general  trance,  with  his  posture 
on  the  burning  lake,  nis  rising  from  it,  and  the  description  of  his  shield  and  spear :  to 
which  we  may  add  his  call  to  the  fallen  angels,  that  lay  plunged  and  stupefied  in  the 
sea  of  fire. 

Amidst  those  ImpietieB  which  this  enraged  spirit  utters  in  other  places  of  this  poem, 
the  author  has  takjsn  care  to  introduce  none  that  is  not  big  with  absurdity,  and  inca- 
pable of  shocking  a  religious  reader :  his  words,  as  the  poet  himself  describes  them, 
bearing  only  "a  Mmbbmce  of  worth,  not  substance."  He  is  also  with  great  art 
described  as  owning  his  adversary  to  be  Abaighlj.  Whatever  perverse  interpretation 
he  puts  on  the  Justice,  meroy,  and  other  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  frequently 
confesses  his  omnipotence ;  that  being  the  perfection  he  was  forced  to  allow  him,  and 
the  only  consideration  whidi  could  support  his  pride  under  the  shame  of  his  defeat— > 
AnnxBOH. 

•  And  ihenee  in  heaven  caltd  Satan, 

For  the  word  Satan,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  an  enemjf :  he  is  m  svekt  by  way  of  end 
nence,  the  chief  enemy  of  God  and  Man. — ^Newton. 
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Clothed  wi<li  imiiBoendeiit  brightness,  didst  otttshine 
Myriads,  though  bright  I    If  he,  whom  mutoal  league, 
United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hasard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 

JoinM  with  me  onoe,  now  misery  hath  Joined  ^ 

In  equal  ruin :  into  what  pit  diou  seest, 
From  what  highth  fallen  :  so  much  the  stronger  proved 
He  with  his  thunder ;  and  till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms?  yet  not  for  thoee. 
Nor  what  the  potent  Victor  in  his  rage  ^ 

Can  else  infliet^  do  I  r^nt,  or  change. 
Though  changed  in  outward  lustre,  that  fix'd  mind 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injured  merit, 
G^iat  with  the  Mightiest  raised  me  to  contend, 
And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along  ^ 

Innumerable  force  of  spirits  arm'd, 
That  durst  dislike  his  reign ;  and,  me  preferring, 
His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  opposed 
In  dubious  battel  on  the  plains  of  heaven. 
And  shook  his  duroiie.     What  though  the  field  be  lost  f  "" 

All  is  not  lost;^  the  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome ; 

That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might  "<i 

Extort  from  me :  to  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power, 
Who  from  the  terrour  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire ;  that  were  low  indeed ; 
That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath  "* 

This  downHall;  since,  by  fate,  the  strength  of  gods* 
And  tills  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail : 
Since,  throaih  experience  of  tbk  great  event, 
In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanced, 
We  may  with  more  successftil  hope  resolve  '* 

To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war^ 
Irreconeileable  to  our  grand  Foe, 
Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  the  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven. 
So  spake  tne  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain^  ^ 

iWkat  th<nig%  the  fidd  he  loUf 
Attianoi  loat 

Thia  passive  ts  an  ezoellent  improvement  upon  Satan't  ipeeoh  to  the  infernal  ipirita 
In  Tauo,  e.  ir.  §t  15;  bnt  seems  to  be  ezpreBeed  from  Fairfax's  translation,  rather  Uian 
ftom  the  original:-^ 

We  lost  the  field,  yet  lost  we  not  our  beart^-^Nswrov. 

«  Simee,  hyfaie,  ike  etrenffth  of  Oode» 

For  Satan  supposes  the  angels  to  subsist  by  fate  and  necesrity ;  and  he  represents  them 
of  an  empyreal,  that  is,  a  fiery  snbstanoe,  as  the  Scripture  itself  does,  Psalm  civ.  4  :— 
*-  He  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  Jiame  o/Jire" — ^Newton. 
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Yaimting  aloud/  bat  raokM  with  deep  despair : 
And  him  thus  answered  soon  his  bold  compeer : — 

0  prince,  0  chief  of  many  throned  powen. 
That  led  the  imbattel'd  seraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct,  and,  in  dreadful  deeds  ^ 

Fearless,  endangered  heayen's  perpetual  King; 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy, 
Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate  : 
Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 

That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat  '* 

Hath  lost  us  heaven,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low; 
As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish :  for  the  mind  and  spirit  remains 
Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns ;  ^^ 

Though  all  our  glory  extinct,'^  and  happy  state 
Here  swallow'd  up  in  endless  misery. 
But  what  if  he  our  Conquerour,  whom  I  now 
Of  force  believe  Almighty,  since  no  less 
Than  such  could  have  o'erpower^d  such  force  as  ours —  '^ 

Have  left  us  this  our  spirit  and  strength  entire, 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains  ? 
That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire ; 
Or  do  him  mightier  service,  as  his  thralls 
By  riffht  of  war,  whatever  his  business  be,  ^ 

Here  m  the  heart  of  hell  to  work  in  fire. 
Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep : 
What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 
Strength  undiminish'd,  or  eternal  being, 
To  undergo  eternal  punishment  ?  '^ 

,  Whereto  with  speedy  words  the  arch>fiend  replied : — 

Fallen  cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable,  j 

Doing  or  suffering;*  but  of  this  be  sure, 

V  Vaunting  aloud. 
I       This  speeoh  is  remarkable  for  brevity  and  energy  of  expression,  and  Justness  of  the    . 
I    thought  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  foregoing  speech,  and  Satan's  present  misery.—'    > 
Callandbr.  ' 

{  w  Though  all  our  glory  exHneL 

I       As  a  flame  put  out  and  extinguished  for  ever.    This  word  is  very  properly  applied  to    . 
their  irrecoverable  loss  of  that  angelio  beauty  which  accompanied  them  when  in  a  state 
of  innocenoe.    The  Latins  have  used  the  word  '*  extlnotus"  in  the  same  metaphorical    { 
sense.    Thus  Virgil,  Ma.  iv.  822  :— 

te  propter  eundam  | 

Eztiaetas  pador,  at,  qua  sola  sidara  adibam, 
Fama  prior.  CxLLAiroxm.  I 

*  Tohe  weak  <•  miterable, 
Doing  or  suffering. 

Satan  having  in  his  speech  boasted  that  the  "strength  of  gods  could  not  fail,"  v. 
116,  and  Beelzebub  having  said,  v.  146,  "If  God  has  left  us  wis  our  strength  entire, 
to  suffer  pidn  strongly,  or  to  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  thralls,  what  then  can  our 
strength  avail  us  V*  Satan  here  replies  very  properly,  whether  we  are  to  suffer  or  to 
work,  yet  still  it  is  some  comfort  to  have  our  strength  undiminiahed :  for  it  is  a  miter' 
ahU  thing,  says  he,  to  be  weak  and  without  strength,  whether  we  are  doinff  or  tuffering.  . 
This  is  the  sense  of  the  place;  and  this  is  farther  confirmed  by  what  Belial  says,  b.  iL 
199 :— 


I 
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To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  tusk, 

But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight ;  '*^ 

As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will, 

Whom  we  resist.     If  then  his  providence 

Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 

Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end. 

And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil :  '® 

Which  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 

Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not,  and  disturb 

His  inmost  counisels  from  their  destined  aim. 

But  see  I  the  angry  Victor  hath  recalled  ^ 

His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit  '^^ 

Back  to  the  gates  of  heaven :  the  sulphurous  hail, 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown  hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 

Of  heaven  received  us  falling;  and  the  thunder, 

To  suffer,  as  to  do, 
Our  itmigih  it  equal.  Pkaicb. 


J  But  tee  I  ike  angry  Victor  haih  recalTd,  \ 

Dr.  Bentley  has  really  made  a  very  material  objeetioii  to  this  and  some  other  passaf^ea  { 
of  the  poem,  wherein  the  good  angels  are  represented  as  pursuing  the  rebel  host  with 
fire  and  thunderbolts  down  through  Chaos,  eren  to  the  gates  of  hell,  as  being  contrary  I 
I  to  the  accounts  which  the  angel  Raphael  gives  to  Adam  in  the  sixth  book ;  and  it  is  '< 
I  certain  that  there  the  good  angels  are  ordered  to  '*  stand  still  only  and  behold,"  and  the  i 
Messiah  alone  expels  them  out  of  heaven;  and  after  he  has  expelled  them,  and  hell 
has  dosed  npon  them,  b.  vi.  880 : — 

Sole  victor  from  the  expulsion  of  his  foes, 

Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  tum'd : 

To  meet  him  all  his  soints^  who  silent  stood  j 

Eye- witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts,  ' 

with  Jubilee  advanced. 

These  acconnts  are  plainly  oontrary  the  one  to  the  other;  but  the  author  does  not 
therefore  oontradict  himself,  nor  is  one  part  of  his  seheme  inoonsistent  with  another: 
for  it  should  be  considered  who  are  the  persons  that  give  these  different  acconnts.  In 
book  vi.  the  angel  Raphael  is  the  speaker,  and  therefore  his  account  may  be  depended 
npon  as  the  genuine  and  exa(Jt  troth  of  the  matter :  but  in  the  other  passages  Satan 
himself,  or  some  of  his  angels,  are  the  speakers;  and  they  were  too  proud  and  obstinate 
ever  to  acknowledge  the  Messiah  for  their  conqueror :  as  their  rebellion  was  raised  on 
his  aeoonnt^  they  would  never  own  his  superiority;  they  would  rather  ascribe  theii 
defeat  to  the  whole  host  of  heaven  than  to  him  alone;  or,  if  they  did  indeed  imagine 
their  pursuers  to  be  so  many  in  number,  their  fears  multiplied  them,  and  it  serves 
admirably  to  express  how  much  they  were  terrified  and  confounded.  In  book  vii.  830, 
the  noise  of  his  chariot  is  compared  to  "  the  sound  of  a  numerous  host ;"  and  perhaps 
they  might  think  that  a  numerous  host  were  really  pursuing.  In  one  place,  indeed,  wo 
have  Cl^s  speaking  thus,  b.  iL  996 : — 

and  heaven  gates 
Ponr'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands  : 

Pursuing. 

But  what  a  condition  was  Chaos  in  during  the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels !  Bee  b.  vL  871 :— >    ; 

Nine  days  they  fell ;  confoanded  Chaos  roar'd 

And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their  fall  I 

Throuffb  his  wild  anarchy :  so  huge  a  rout 
Incumber'd  him  with  ruin.  I 

We  must  suppose  him  therefore  to  speak  according  to  his  own  fruitful  and  disturbed   ; 
imagination ;  he  might  conceive  that  so  much 

Ruin  npon  ruin,  rout  on  rout,  i 

could  not  all  be  effected  by  a  single  hand :  and  what  a  sublime  idea  must  it  give  us  of 
the  terrors  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  alone  should  be  as  formidable  as  if  the  whole  host 
of  heaven  were  pursuing !  So  that  the  seeming  contradiction,  upon  examination  proves 
rather  a  beauty  than  any  blemish  to  the  poem. — ^Newton. 
16 
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Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetooQS  rage 

Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  oeasee  now 

To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep.* 

Let  us  not  slip  the  oecasion,  whether  scorn 

Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  foe. 

Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain  forlorn  and  wild, 

The  seat  of  des(dation,  y<»d  of  light^ 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?  thither  let  us  tend 

From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  wares; 

There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there ; 

And,  reassembling  our  afflicted  powers, 

Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 

QuT  enemy;  our  own  loss  how  repair; 

How  overcome  this  dire  calamity ; 

What  reinforcement  we  may  gam  from  hope ; 

If  not,  what  resolution,  from  despair.^ 

Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
]f  hat  sparkling  blazed ;  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  manv  a  rood ;  in  bulk  as  hu^e 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian,  or  Earth-bom,  that  warr'd  on  Jove,^ 
Briareos,  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 

By  ancient  Tarsus  held ;  or  that  sesrbeast  ^^ 

Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream  : 
Him,  haply,  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skiff,^ 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell,  ^^ 

With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  tibe  sea,*  and  wished  mom  delays. 

'  To  hettew  tknmgh  ike  vtut  and  botmdleu  deep. 
A  tmly  magnificent  Una. 

•  if  110^  ulhai  remdutum  fnm  de$fKdr, 
me  sentiment  in  fhis  vefM  maj  be  referred  to  Seneca's  Medea,  ror.  163 ; — 
M  Qui  nihil  potest  qMiare,  niliil  deqMret."— Ovhstbe. 

b  Ti$amkmf  or  BarA'h&r%f  that  warred  mi  Jbpe, 
Here  Milton  oommenoes  that  trsin  of  learned  allusions  which  was  among  his  pecn- 
liarities,  and  which  he  always  makes  poetical  by  some  pictnresqne  epithet^  or  simiU. 


c  Tie  pilot  (/  MM  §maU  nigJu-fonrndered  Mff. 

Some  little  hoat^  whoso  pilot  dares  not  proceed  in  his  coune  for  fear  of  the  dark 
night:  a  metaphor  taken  firom  a/nmdererf  horse  that  can  go  no  fiulher;  or  night-fonn' 
d^td,  in  danger  of  sinking  at  nighty  from  the  tenn,  foumdering  at  mo.    I  prefer  the    | 
former,  as  being  Milton's  aim. — Hum. 

Snrely  Hume  is  wrong :  the  whole  of  this  Imageiy  is  beantiAd. 


^ImmttiMe 

A  phrase  often  need  by  the  poets,  who  call  daxkness  the  mantle  of  the  night,  with 
iVhich  he  invette  the  earth.  Milton,  in  another  place,  has  another  snch  beantifol  figure, 
and  truly  poetical,  when  speaking  of  the  moon,  b.  iv.  609 : — 
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So  stretchM  out  huge  in  length  the  arch-fiend  lay, 

Chain'd  on  the  burning  lake ;  nor  ever  thence  *^ 

Had  risen  or  heaved  his  head,  but  that  the  will* 

And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 

Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs ; 

That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 

Heap  on  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought  *>" 

Evil  to  others ;  asid  enraged  might  see 

How  all  his  malice  served  but  to  bring  forth 

Infinite  eoodneas,  grace,  and  mercy  shown 

On  man  Dj  him  seduced :  but  on  himself 

Treble  confusion,  wrath,  and  vengeance  pour'd. 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

His  miehtj  stature }  on  each  hand  the  fiames. 

Driven  backward,'  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and,  rolled 

In  billows,  leave  in  the  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 

That  felt  unusual  weight,'  till  on  dry  land 

Aod  o'er  the  dark  her  sUvor  mantle  threw.  [ 

And  in  another  place,  b.  Ix.  52 : —  | 

Night*!  hemisphere  had  ueWd  the  horizon  round.  j 

Thus  the  epithet  cvay^orXo^  is  giveti  to  the  night  bj  Musseos.    Statius  has  a  similar    ' 
expression  to  that  of  Milton,  Theb.,  ▼.  51 : —  i 

— incenti  tellanim  pToximas  uffibra  ' 

Vestit  Athos,  «e.  CalIiAIC9ib.  i 

e  But  that  tie  will. 
This  is  a  material  part  of  the  poem;  and  the  management  of  it  is  admirable.  The 
poet  has  nowhere  shown  his  Judgment  more,  than  in  the  reasons  assigned,  on  account 
of  whieh  we  find  this  rebel  released  from  his  adamantine  chains,  and  at  liberty  to  be- 
come the  great,  though  bad  agent  of  the  poem.  We  may  also  notiee  the  finely  plaiu 
bat  mi^estic  language  in  which  these  reasons  are  assignedi. — ^Ddnstxb. 

f  On  each  hand  thejlamet, 
Ihivtn  baekwardf  &e. 

See  the  achievement  of  BritooMU't  in  Spenser,  Faer.  Qu.  m.  zi.  25.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  fire,  mixed  with  a  most  noisome  smoke,  which  prerents  her  from  entering 
into  the  house  of  Busyrane,  is,  I  think,  an  obstacle  which  we  meet  with  in  "  The  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom."  And  there  are  many  instances  in  this  achieyement  paral- 
lel to  tiiose  in  the  adventure  of  the  Black  Castle,  and  the  Enchanted  Fountain : — 

Therewith  resolved  to  prove  her  utmost  mi^t, 
Her  ample  shield  she  threw  before  her  face, 
And  her  sword's  point  directing  forward  right 
AssarPd  the  flame;  the  which  eftesoones  gave  place, 
And  did  itaelfe  divide  with  equal!  space. 
That  through  she  passed ;  as  a  thonder-bolt 
Perceth  the  yielding  ayre,  &e. 

IBIton,  who  tempered  and  exalted  the  extravagance  of  romance  with  43ie  dignity  of 
Homer,  has  here  given  us  a  noble  image,  which,  like  Spenser^s,  seems  to  have  had  ite 
foundation  in  some  description  which  he  had  mot  with  in  books  of  chivalry.— 
T.  Wabtov. 

s  Inewmhewt  on  l%e  duaky  air 
That/dt  unvnuU  teeight. 
The  conceit  of  the  ur's  feeling  unusual  weight  is  borrowed  from  Spenser's  descrip* 
Hon  of  the  old  dragon,  Faer.  Qn.  i.  xi.  18 : — 

Then  with  his  waving  wings  displayed  weyd, 

Himselfe  np  high  he  lifted  from  the  ground ; 

And  with  strong  flight  did  forcibly  diwde 

TiM  yielding  atfn,  which  nigh  too/eebU  found 

Her  flitting  parts,  and  element  unsound, 

To  btart  mo  great  a  weight,  Thtsk. 
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He  lights ;  if  it  were  land,  that  ever  bum'd 

With  solid;  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire ; 

And  such  appeared  in  hue,  as  when  the  force  ^ 

Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 

Tom  from  Pelorus,^  or  the  shattered  side 

Of  thundering  ^tna,  whose  combustible 

And  fuel'd  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire. 

Sublimed  with  mineral  fiiry,  aid  the  winds,  •" 

And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involved 

With  stench  and  smoke :  such  resting  found  the  sole 

Of  unblest  feet.     Him  foUow'd  his  next  mate ; 

Both  glorying  to  have  'scaped  the  Stygian  flood, 

As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recovered  strength,  •• 

Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  Power. 

Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime, 
Said  then  the  lost  archangel,  this  the  seat, 
That  we  must  change  for  heaven  ?  this  mournful  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ?  Bo  it  so,  since  he,  *^ 

Who  now  is  Sovran,  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right :  farthest  from  him  is  best. 
Whom  reason  hath  equal'd,  force  hath  made  supreme 
Above  his  equals.     Farewell,  happy  fields. 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  1  *  Hail,  horrours ;  hail,  "^ 

Infernal  world  I  and  thou,  profoundest  hell, 
Eeceive  thy  new  possessour;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,J  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven.  "^ 

What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same. 
And  what  I  should  be ;  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?  Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy;  will  not  drive  us  hence :  ^^ 

Here  we  may  reign  secure ;  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell : 

The  Bnperiority  of  Milton  in  nerre  and  compression  is  striking.  Spenser  breaks  his 
descriptions  into  too  many  parts,  by  which  he  distracts  his  pictures;  and  I  must  advo- 
cate the  dignity  of  blank  verse  over  the  diffuseness  of  Spenser's  stansa. 

*  Tom  from  Pelonu. 

Here  again  Milton  brings  in  his  learned  allusions  and  illustrations :  the  picture  is 
highly  poetical  and  sublime. 

Wktfjoyfor  ever  dweUe, 
The  pathos  in  this  passage  is  exquisite. 

i  The  mind  ie  it$  own  pkux,  Ae* 

These  are  some  of  the  eztrayagances  of  the  Stoics,  and  could  not  be  better  ridiculed 
than  they  are  here,  by  being  put  in  the  mouUi  of  Satan  in  his  present  sitnation.^> 
Thter. 

Shakspeare  says  in  Hamlet,-* 

There  is  nothing  aither  good  or  bad,  bat 
Thinking  mokes  it  so.  '  Topd. 
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Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven.^ 
Bat  wherefore  let  we  then  oar  faithful  friends. 
The  associates  and  copartners  of  onr  loss. 
Lie  thus  astonish'd  on  the  obliyions  pool ; 
And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 
In  this  unhappy  mansion ;  or  once  more 
With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
B^nin'd  in  heayen,  or  what  more  lost  in  hell  ? 

§o  Satan  spake,  and  him  Beelzebub 
Thus  answer'd :  Leader  of  those  armies  bright, 
Which  but  the  Omnipotent  none  could  have  foil'd, 
If  once  they  hear  that  voice;  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  so  oft 
In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battel  when  it  raged,  in  all  assaults 
Their  surest  signal,  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage^  and  revive,  though  now  they  lie 
Groveling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire, 
As  we  erewhile,  astounded  and  amazed : 
No  wonder,  fiillen  such  a  pernicious  highth. 

He  scarce  had  ceased,  when  the  superior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore ;  his  ponderous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders,  like  the  moon,'  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesol^, 
Or  in  Yaldamo,"  to  descry  new  lands, 
Kivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine, 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills*  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walk'd  with  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie;  not  like  those  steps 
On  heaven's  azure :  and  the  torrid  clime 
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k  Better  to  rei^n  in  kell  tJian  eerve  in  heatfen. 

Dr.  Newton  obferyes  that  fhis  line  is  a  very  fine  improyement  upon  Prometheus's 
answer  to  Mercnxy  in  iBsohylns.  Prom.  Yinct  965,  967.  Compare  also  P.  Fletcher's 
"  Loeosts,"  1627,  p.  87. 

I  The  broad  eirewn^erenee 
Hunff  on  hie  ehouldere,  like  the  moon. 

Bee  the  shield  of  Radegund.  Faer.  Qn.  v.  ▼.  8.  Here  Ifilton  shines  in  all  his  mi^estie 
■plendoor :  his  mighty  imagination  almost  excels  itselfl  There  is  indescribable  magle 
in  this  pietnre. 

■  At  mfening,/rom  the  top  o/FeeoU, 
Or  in  Valdamo, 

There  is  a  speU  sometimes  eren  in  the  poet's  selection  of  proper  names :  their  very 
soond  has  a  eliann. 

>  Norwegian  hitte. 

The  }iSX1m  of  KorwaTy  barren  and  rocky,  bnt  abounding  in  vast  woods,  from  whence 
are  broaght  masts  of  the  largest  site. — Huia. 

The  annotators  leare  nnnotioed  the  marreUons  gnndeor  of  this  deseription,  while 
they  babble  on  petty  technicalities.  The  "walking  over  the  bnming  marie"  is  aston- 
ishing and  tremendous. 
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Smote  on  him  sore  besidesL  vaulted  with  fire* 

Nathless  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  heach 

Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  call'd 

His  legionS;  angel  forms,  who  laj  intraneed, 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves*  that  strow  the  bro(^ 

In  Yallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 

High  overarch'd  imbower;  or  scattered  sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm'd' 

Hath  yex'd  the  Eed-sea  ooast,«  whose  waves  overthrew 

Busiris'  and  his  Memphian  chivalry. 

While  with  perfidious  hatred*  thej  pursued 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 

From  the  safe  shore  ^  their  floating  carcases 

And  broken  chariot-wheels :  so  thick  bestrewn, 

Abject  and  lost,  lay  these,  covering  the  flood. 

Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 

He  eall'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

Of  hell  resounded :  ™  Princes,  potentates, 

Warriors,  the  flower  of  heaven,  onoe  yours,  now  lost, 

If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 

Eternal  spirits :  or  have  ye  chosen  this  place 

After  the  toil  of  battel  to  repose 

Tour  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find  •* 

To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  heaven  T 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 

o  Thick  eu  autumnal  Uavet. 

Rete  w«  Me  the  impression  of  scenery  made  vpon  Milton's  mind  in  his  youth,  when 
he  was  at  Ilorenee.  This  is  a  foTourite  passage  with  all  readers  ef  deseriplire  poetry. 
The  account  of  Yallomhrosa.may  be  fooiid  in  Uie  rolnmes  of  numerous  trareUers. 

P  WUkJt9t€0  wffMb  Orion  arm'd, 
Orion  is  a  oonstellation  represented  in  the  figure  of  an  armed  man,  and  supposed  to 
be  attended  with  stormy  weather;— ^'Assurgens  fluota  nlmbosus  Orion."    Virg.  JSn.  L 
639. — Newton. 

Here  the  poet  agun  introduces  his  learned  historical  allusions  with  a  magnificent 
picture. 

q  StUk  VB^d  ihi9  J?««l-Ma  coaU, 

The  Red-sea  abounds  so  much  with  sedge,  that  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures  it  is  called 
the  "Sedgy  Sea."  And  Milton  says  "Hath  yex'd  the  Red-sea  coast,"  particularly 
because  the  wind  usually  driyes  the  sedge  in  great  quantities  towards  the  shore. — 
Newto5. 

r  BwirU. 

Pharaoh  is  called  by  some  writers  Busiris. 

•  Perfidiom  hatrtd. 

Because  Pharaoh,  after  leave  j^yen  to  the  Israelites  to  depart,  followed  after  them  as 
fugitives.— Hume. 

t  From  iko  oafe  thore. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  long  similitudes  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  wherein 
they  fetch  a  eompass,  as  it  were,  to  draw  in  new  images,  besides  those  in  which  the 
direct  point  of  likeness  consists.  I  think  they  have  been  suificienUy  justified  in  the  gene* 
ral ;  but  in  this  before  us,  while  the  poet  is  digressing,  he  raises  a  new  similitude  from 
the  floating  carcases  of  the  Bgyptians.^HBTLi]r« 

■  Tko  hoUow  doep 
Of  hell  retounded. 

This  magnificent  call  of  Satan  to  his  prostrate  host  oould  have  been  written  by 
nobodT  but  Milton. 
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To  adore  the  Conqueror?  who  mem  beholds 
Cherub  and  Beraph  rolling  in  the  flood^ 
With  scattered  arms  and  ensigoa,  till  anon 
His  swift  puisners  from  heaven  gates  disceni 
The  advantage,  and  descending  tread  ns  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thonderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 
Awake,  arise ;  or  be  for  ever  &llen ! 

They  heard,  and  were  abashM,  and  up  they  st>nuig 
Upon  the  wing ;  as  when  men  woot  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread. 
Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  j^ight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel ; 
Tet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obey'd. 
Innumerable.    As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  JBgypt^s  evil  day, 
Waved  round  the  coast,  up  callM  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile :  ^ 
So  numberless  were  those  bad  angels  seen. 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires : 
Till,  as  a  signal  given,  the  uplifted  spear 
Of  their  great  sultan  waving  to  direct 
Their  course,  in  even  balance  down  they  light 
On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  all  the  plain. 
A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  north 
Poured  never  V  from  her  frosen  loins,  to  paes 

«  JDarhen'd  aU  the  la»d  of  NUe. 

The  devilsy  at  the  oonmaad  of  their  iafenal  monuroh,  flying  abroad  orer  the  world 
to  ii^Qre  the  Christiaii  oaase,  are  siinilarlj  compared  by  Taeso  to  black  storms  obscur- 
ing the  face  of  day  (Gier.  Lib.  ir.  18).  And,  where  they  are  all  driren  back  by  MichaeU 
it  is  said,  iz.  06 : — 

Libtrate  di  lor  qaella  ai  n$grm 

tiueim  depone  u  wumdo,  DvxsTSa. 

^Arnvkitude,  lik€ t»hieh  the pcptilmu norA 
Pam^d 


SIB 


This  eompaiison  doth  not  hH  below  the  rest,  as  some  have  imagined.  They  were 
thick  as  the  leares,  and  nnmberless  as  the  locnsts;  bat  such  a  multitude  the  north 
never  poured  forth.  The  subject  of  this  comparison  rises  very  much  above  the  others, 
— the  leaves  and  loeasts.  The  northern  parts  of  the  world  are  observed  to  be  more 
frnitftil  of  people  than  the  hotter  eonntries:  hence  "the  populous  north/' which  Sir 
William  Temple  calls  '*  the  northern  hive." — Kewtov. 

Dr.  Newton  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  three  oomparisons  which  he  refers  to, 
relate  to  4ie  three  difbrsnt  states  In  which  these  fUlen  angels  are  represented.  When 
abject  they  lie  snpiiio  em  the  lake,  they  are  in  the  sitaation  compared,  in  point  of  num  • 
ber,  to  vast  heaps  of  leaves  which  in  antamn  the  poet  himself  had  observed  to  bestrew 
the  water-courses  and  bottoms  of  VaUombrosa.  When  roused  by  their  great  leader's 
objnrgatoiy  summons,  and  on  wing,  they  are  in  this  second  situation  again  compared* 
in  poUii  of  number,  to  the  locusts  which  were  sent  as  a  divine  vengeance  or  plague  on 
the  land  of  Egypt,  when  Pharaoh  reftised  to  let  the  Israelites  depart :  these  two  similes 
are  admirable,  and  in  their  place  could  not,  I  believe,  well  be  surpassed.  That  of  the 
lucosts,  independently  of  its  being  taken  from  Scripture,  far  surpasses  in  every  respect 


Rbene  or  the  DanaW;  when  her  barbarous  sons  ' 

Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  south;  and  spreaid 

Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Libyan  sands. 

Forthwith  from  every  squadron  and  each  band 

The  heads  and  leaders  thither  haste,  where  stood 

Their  great  commander ;  godlike  shapes  and  forms 

Excelling  human,  princely  dignities, 

And  powers,  that  erst  in  heaven  sat  on  thrones ; 

Though  of  their  names  ^  in  heavenly  records  now 

Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  razed 

By  their  rebellion  from  the  Book  of  Life. 

Nor  had  they  yet  among  the  sons  of  Eve 

Got  them  new  names ;  till,  wandering  o'er  the  earth, 

Through  Grod's  high  sufferance  for  the  trial  of  man, 

By  falsities  and  lies*  the  greatest  part 

Of  mankind  they  corrupted  to  forsake 

God  their  Creator,  and  the  invisible 

Glory  of  him  that  made  them  to  transform,* 

Oft  to  the  image  of  a  brute,  adom'd 

With  gay  religions  fiill  of  pomp  and  gold, 

And  devils  to  adore  for  deities  :** 

Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  names 

And  various  idols  through  the  heathen  world. 

that  of  the  birds  of  panaga  in  Virgil  and  Tmbo,  whioh  both  poets  have  Joined  to  that 
of  leaves  falling,  to  represent  the  namerons  ghosts  crowding  on  the  banlcs  of  Btjx,  and 
the  multitude  of  devils  driven  baclc  by  Michael  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  object  of 
the  third  oomparison  is  to  iUustrate  tile  number  of  the  fallen  angels,  when  alighted  on 
the  linn  brimstone;  and,  like  soldiers,  forming  into  buids  under  their  respective 
loaders.  In  this  situation,  I  doubt  if  he  could  well  have  found  anything  so  proper  to 
compare  them  with,  as  the  most  numerous  of  troops  which  hlstoiy  records  ever  to  have 
marched  out  upon  any  military  expedition.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  comparing 
one  band  of  troops  to  another,  where,  though  different  in  their  nature,  the  description 
of  them  when  embodied  is  so  nearly  similar,  is  rather  an  exemplification  than  a  simile. 
Besides,  comparing  the  numerous  infernal  legions  to  a  circumstance  of  real  nndeco- 
rated  history,  is  no  very  lucid  or  poetical  iUustration  ,*  and  in  this  respect  I  much 
prefer  the  reference  to  the  legends  of  romance  and  the  iabnlons  ages,  ver.  570|  Ac— 

'  When  her  harharwu  eone. 
They  were  truly  harhan>u«;  for  besides  exercising  several  omelties,  they  destroyed 
all  the  monuments  of  learning  and  politeness  wherever  they  came.  They  were  the 
Goths,  and  Huns,  and  Vandals,  who  overran  aU  the  southern  provinoes  of  Burope ;  and« 
crossing  the  Mediterranean  beneath  Gibraltar,  landed  in  Afirica*  and  spread  themselvM 
as  far  as  Libya.  Beneath  Gibraltar  means,  more  sonthwardi  the  north  being  nppemost 
in  the  globe. — ^Nbwtoji. 

7  Though  of  their  namet. 
Psalm  ix.  5,  6 : — f*  Thou  hast  put  out  their  name  for  ever  and  ever :  their  meMoruil  ia 
perished  with  them."    And  Bev.  ill.  6.— <'I  will  not  blot  his  name  out  of  the  book  of 
life."— GiLLZKS. 

t  By/aieitiee  and  liee. 
That  is,  as  Mr.  Upton  obaervei,  hj/alee  idoie,  under  a  eorporeal  reproaentatloii  M|y« 
tfi^  the  tnw  God.    The  poet  plainly  allndes  to  Bom.  L  22.— Nbwtov. 

ft  And  the  invieible 
Glory  of  him  that  made  them  to  tran^orm,  ^e. 
Alluding  to  Bom.  L  23. — ^Nswtom. 

b  And  deeile  to  adore  for  deitiee, 
Levit  xvil.  7:~''They  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  unto  devUs."   And  fee  alae 
Ps.  cvi.  87.— Todd. 
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SfLjy  Muse,  their  names  then  known,'  who  first,  who  last, 
Boused  from  the  slumber  on  that  fiery  couch 
At  their  great  emperour's  call ;  as  next  in  worth 
Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand; 
While  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  yet  aloof. 
The  chief  were  those,  who,  from  the  pit  of  hell 
Beaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  earth,  durst  fix 
Their  seals  long  after  next  the  seat  of  Qod^ 
Their  altars  by  his  altar,  gods  adored 

Among  the  nations  round ;  and  durst  abide  **> 

Jehoyah  thundering  out  of  Sion,  throned 
Between  the  eh«*ubim :  yea,  often  placed 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself,  their  shrines,. 
Abominations;  and  with  cursed  things 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profaned,  *>" 

And  with  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  liffht. 
First  Moloch,'  horrid  king,  besmear'd  with  nlood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears; 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 

c  Say,  Mu0e,  their  namea  then  hunon, 
¥or  the  enumention  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deities,  H  may  be  observed,  that 
Milton  has  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  thir^  very  beantiftil  lines,  the  two  learned 
i^ntagmas,  whioh  Selden  had  composed  on  that  abstnise  snbjeot — GKbbon,  Rom.  Emp. 
▼oL  L  p^  539  note,  4ta  edit  The  ezordiom  to  this  enomeratioB,  '"who-  flrt^  trho  last," 
is  from  Homer,  iL  r.  703 : 

l&ifBa  rtva  irp&rop,  rtpa  9  ^(>9T^!nw,  Tosi>. 

<  Fim  Moloek,  horrid  king, 

Tini,  after  Satan  and  Beelsebub.  Moloch  signifies  kinff,  and  he  is  ealled  **  horrid 
king,"  beeaose  of  the  human  sacrifices  whioh  were  made  to  him:  the  expression, 
"passed  through  fire,**  is  taken  from  Levitious,  xtUI.  21 ;  or  2  Kings,  zxiiL  10.  His 
idol  was  of  brass,  sitting  on  a  throne,  and  wearing  a  crown ;  baring  Uie  head  of  a  calf, 
and  his  arms  extended  to  receive  the  miserable  yictims  which  were  to  be  sacrificed ; 
and  therefore  it  is  here  probably  styled  "  his  grim  idoL"  He  was  the  God  of  the 
Ammonites,  1  Kings,  xL  7,  and  was  worshipped  in  Babba,  their  capital  city,  <*alled  the 
"  city  of  waters,"  2  Sam.  xi.  27 ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  oountries  as  far  as  to  the  river 
Amon,  the  boundary  of  their  oountiy  on  the  south. — ^Newtoh. 

Dr.  Newton  also  says  that  Moloch  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Saturn :  but  Milton 
did  not  suppose  it,  or  at  least  did  not  attend  to  the  supposition ;  as  Saturn  himself  is 
afterwards  mentioned,  rerse  619.  But  Moloch  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  Mars ;  with 
a  flew  to  whioh,  Milton  seems  to  have  drawn  hif  eharaetor  ha  Ibe  second  book.  That 
the  planet  Mars  was  named  Moloch  by  ihe  Egyptians  is  mentioned  by  Beyer,  in  his 
•<  Additamenta  to  Selden's  Syntagma  de  Diis  Syr." — Dunstbr. 

The  part  of  Molooh  is,  in  all  its  cireumatanees,  itall  of  that  Hn  and  fiiry  which  dis- 
tinguish this  spirit  from  the  rest  of  the  iUlen  angeb.  He  is  desoribed  in  Uie  first  book 
as  besmeared  with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifieei^  and  delighted  with  the  tears  of 
parents  and  the  cries  of  children :  in  the  second  book,  he  is  marked  out  as  the  fiercest 
spirit  that  fought  in  heaven :  and  if  we  consider  the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the  sixth 
book,  where  the  battle  of  the  angels  is  described,  we  find  it  every  way  answerable  to 
the  same  ftirious,  enraged  character. 

It  may  be  worth  whUe  to  observe,  that  Milton  has  represented  this  violent  impetuous 
spirit,  who  is  hurried  on  by  such  precipitato  passions,  as  the  firtt  that  rises  in  that 
assembly  to  give  his  opinion  on  their  present  posture  of  affairs;  accordingly,  he  declares 
himself  abruptly  for  war;  and  appears  incensed  at  bis  companions  for  lobinglK)  much 
time  as  even  to  deliberate  upon  it  All  his  sentiments  are  rash,  audacious,  and  despe- 
rate :  such  is  that  of  arming  themselves  with  their  tortures,  and  turning  their  punish- 
ments upon  him  who  inflicted  them.  His  preferring  annihilation  to  shame  or  misery  is 
also  highly  suitable  to  his  character;  as  the  comfort  he  draws  from  disturbing  the  peace 
of  heaven,  that,  if  it  be  not  victory,  it  is  revenge,  is  a  sentiment  truly  diabolical,  and 
boooming  tha  bitterness  of  this  implaeable  spirit — ^Addisow. 
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Their  children's  cri43B  anheard,  that  pass'd  through  fire 

To  his  grim  idol.     Him  the  Ammonite 

Worshipp'd  in  Rabha  and  her  watery  plain, 

In  Argob,  and  in  Basan^  to  the  stream 

Of  utmost  Amon.     Nor  content  with  such 

Audacious  neighbourhood,  the  wisest  heart 

Of  Solomon  he  led*  by  fraud  to  build 

His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 

On  that  opprobrious  hill }  and  made  his  erove 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom/  Tophet  thence 

And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  the  type  of  hell. 

Next  Chemos,'  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons, 

From  Aroer  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 

Of  southmost  Abarim ;  in  Hesebon 

And  Horon&im,  Seon's  realm,  beyond 

The  flowery  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines, 

And  Eleale  to  the  asphaltic  pool : 

Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  enticed 

Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  from  Nile, 

To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 

Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 

Ev'n  to  that  hill  of  soanaal,  by  the  grove 

Of  Moloch  homicide,  lust  hard  by  hate ;  ^ 

Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  theuoe  to  hell. 

With  these  came  they,  who,  from  the  bordering  flood 

Of  old  Euphrates'  to  the  brook  that  parts 

iEgypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 

Of  B&alim  and  Ashtaroth/i  those  male, 

e  The  meti  heart 
0/ Solomon  he  led, 
iSolomon  built  a  templ«  to  Moloch  on  the  Mount  of  Olires,  1  Kings,  xl.  7,  which  is 
therefore  ealled  ''that  opprobrious  hilL"-— NswTOir. 

t  The  pleaeatU  miUejf  of  Hinnom, 
8ee  Jer.  vii.  81.    It  was  called  also  Tophet,  firom  the  Hebrew  toph,  a  drum ;  drums 
and  such  like  noisy  instruments  being  used  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  miserable  children 
who  were  oifered  to  this  idol:  and  Gehenna,  or  the  vallej  of  Hinnom,  is  in  sereral 

E laces  of  the  New  Testament^  and  bj  our  Sarionr  himself,  made  the  name  and  type  of 
elL— Nbwtoh. 

f  Kexi  Cfhemoe, 

Moloch  and  Chemos  are  Joined  together,  1  Kings,  zL  7.  And  it  was  a  natural  transi- 
tion from  the  god  of  the  Ammonites  to  the  god  of  their  neighbours  of  the  Moabltes. 
See  a  long  geographical  note  by  Nbwto5. 

k  Lnet  hard  hy  hate. 

What  a  fine  moral  sentiment  has  Milton  here  introduced  and  couched  in  half  a  verse ! 
He  might  perhaps  have  in  view  Spenser's  "  Maslc  of  Cupid,"  where  anger,  strife,  Ac, 
are  represented  as  immediately  foUowing  Oupid  in  the  procession. — Thtbb. 

The  poet's  moral  is  exactly  Terifled  in  the  inoestnous  and  cruel  conduct  of  Amnon 
towards  Tamar,  2  Sam.  xiiL  15 : — ''  Then  Amnon  hated  her  exceedingly ;  so  that  the 
hatred,  wherewith  he  hated  her,  was  greater  than  the  love,  wherewith  he  had  loved 
her."    The  hemistich  is  a  fine  eommentary  on  the  passage^ — ^Todd. 


Gen.  U.  14. 


i  (Hd  E^^hratet, 
It  bovdered  eastward  on  the  Promised  Land.    See  Kbwtov. 


J  JBSalam  amd  Aehtaroth. 
They  are  frequently  named  together  in  Scripture.    They  were  the  general  names  of 
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Thete  feminine :  for  epiiitSy  when  they  please^^ 

Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both ;  so  soft 

And  unoompoonded  is  their  essence  pure;       •  ^ 

Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb, 

Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones. 

Like  cumbrous  flesh }  but  in  what  shape  they  choosey 

Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure, 

Can  execute  their  aery  purposes,  ^"^ 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 

For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 

Their  Living  Strength,  and  unfrequented  left 

His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 

To  bestial  gods ;  for  which  their  heads  as  low 

Bow'd  down  in  battel,  sunk  before  the  spear 

Of  despicable  foes.     With  these  in  troop 

Game  Astoreth,^  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd 

Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns ; 

To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon 

Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs; 

Li  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 

Her  temple  on  the  offensive  mountain,  built 

By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large," 

Beguiled  by  fur  Idolatresses,  fell  ^^ 

To  idols  foul.     Thammuz"  came  next  behind, 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 

In  amorous  ditties,  all  a  summer's  day ; 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock  ^ 

Ban  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 

Of  Ijiammuz  yearly  wounded :  the  love-tale 

Infected  Sion^s  daughters  with  like  heat ; 

Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 

EzeUel  saw,*  when,  by  the  vision  led,  ^ 

tbe  fodfl  and  goddeMM  of  BytiM  and  Palestine :  they  are  rappoied  to  mean  the  aim  and 
the  host  of  heaven^— ITbwtoh. 

k  For  tpiritMf  token  they  pletue. 

See  Ificbael  Psellns'fl  Dialogue,  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Paris,  In  1615,  con- 
cerning the  Operations  of  Demons.  See  also  Wiems,  ''De  Prssstigiis  Dsomonnm," 
1582. — "Smwrov  and  Todd. 

The  passage  in  the  catalogue,  explaining  the  manner  bow  spirits  tnmsform  them- 
selres  by  oontraotion  or  enlargement  of  Uieir  dimensions,  is  introduced  with  great 
judgment^  to  make  way  for  seyeral  accidents  in  the  sequel  of  the  poem. — Addiboit. 

1  With  thcM  in  trtMf 
Ckme  AMtoreth,  * 

The  goddess  of  the  Phoenidans,  under  which  name  the  moon  was  adored.  Solomoi 
bufit  her  a  temple  on  the  Mount  of  Olires. — Nbwtoh. 

■  Who$e  heart,  though  large, 
I  JDng^  It.  S9  :— ^  And  God  gare  Solomon  largeneae  of  ieort"'— Toiio. 

■  Thawuntu, 
He  was  the  god  of  the  Syrians,  the  same  with  Adonis.— Nawrox. 

o  AeUef  Mittt. 
See  SseUel,  yiiL  12v— Todd. 
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His  eye  sunrej'd  the  dark  idolatries 

Of  alienated  Judah.    Next  eame  one 

Who  moumM  in  earnest,  when  the  captire  ark 

MaimM  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopp'd  off 

In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsel  edge, 

Where  he  fell  flat,  and  shamed  his  worshipj^re } 

Dagon  his  name ; »  sea  monster,  upward  man 

And  downward  fish :  jet  had  his  temple  l^igh 

Rear'd  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 

Of  Palestine,  in  Gath,  and  Ascalon, 

And  Accaron  and  Gkisa's  frontier  bounds. 

Him  followed  Ilimmon,^  whose  delightful  seait 

Was  fair  Damasous,  on  the  fertile  banks 

Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streamsw 

He  also  against  the  house  of  Ood  was  bold : 

A  leper  once  he  lost,  and  gained  a  king; 

Ahaz  his  sottish  oonquerour,  whom  he  drew 

God's  altar  to  disparage,'  and  displace 

For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  bum 

His  odious  offerings,  and  adore  the  sods 

Whom  he  had  vanquished.     After  Uiese  appeared* 

A  crew,  who  under  names  of  old  renown, 

Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,*  and  their  train. 

With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abused 

Fanatic  JEgjpt  and  her  priests,  to  seek 

Their  wandering  gods  disguised  in  brutish  form» 

Rather  than  human.     Nor  did  Israel  'scape 

The  infection,*  when  their  borrow'd  gold  composed 

The  calf  in  Oreb;  and  the  rebel  king 

Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan,  ^ 

Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox ; 

Jehovah,  who  in  one  night,  when  he  passed* 

From  .^Bgjpt  marching,  equal'd  with  one  stroke 

Both  her  firet-bom  and  all  her  bleating  gods. 

9  Dagon  hi*  nam^ 
Bee  1  QttOL  t,  iir-Niwroir. 

4  Simmon, 
Rimnum  me  a  god  of  the  SjxiaxuL—SMWtoa* 

*  ChcTt  abar  to  ditparag*. 
Bee  8  Kiagi,  zvL  10;  and  S  Chron.  zzriii.  28.— Nbwtoh. 

•  •  Onu,  Ae, 

Onif  wu  the  8<m  of  Oiiria  a&d  Ibis.— Nawroir. 

t  Nor  did  Imra^  '9oape 
The  in/oeiion. 

The  Isnelites,  by  dweUlng  so  long  in  Egypt,  were  infected  with  the  enpentitlont  of 
the  Eg7ptian8.^NBWT0H. 

«  Who  in  one  nigkt,  when  he  ptue'd. 
Bee  Ezod.  xiL  12,  and  Nnmb.  zxziii.  3,  4.    See  abo  Yiig.  Mn,  yUL  698  :— 
OmnigenK^roquo  Deflm  numstra,  et  latttuor  Anubis. — ^Newton. 
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Belial  came  tast,^  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd  ^ 

Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  grods  to  love 

Vice  for  itself:  to  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smoked;  yet  who  more  oft  thktt  he 

In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 

Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  fiU'd  ^ 

With  Inst  and  violent^  the  house  of  God  ? 

In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns, 

And  in  luxurious  cities,  Where  the  noise 

Of  riot  ascends  ahove  their  lofbiest  towers, 

And  injutr,  and  outrage :  and  when  night  ^* 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  waiider  forth  the  sons 

Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 

Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 

In  Giheah,  when  the  hospitable  door 

Exposed  a  matron  to  avoid  worse  rape.  ^ 

These  were  the  prime ^  in  order  and  in  might; 
The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renown'd. 
The  Ionian  gods,'  of  Javan's  issue,  held 
Gbds,  yet  confess'd  latere  than  heaven  and  earth. 
Their  boasted  parents.     Titan,  heaven's  first  bom,  *i^ 

With  his  enormous  brood,  and  birthright  seized 
By  younger  Saturn :  he  from  mightier  Jove, 


Belial  U  demnribed  in  the  fiiitt  book  m  the  idol  of  the  lewd  and  the  Inznrions :  he  is 
Sn  the  seoond  book,  pumunt  to  that  deseripUon,  characterized  as  timorous  and  slothful ; 
and,  if  we  look  into  the  sixth  book,  we  llnd  him  celebrated  in  the  battle  of  angels  for 
nothing  but  that  scoffing  speech  which  he  makes  to  Sataoj  on  their  snpposed  advantage 
orer  the  enemy.  As  his  appearance  is  unifona,  and  of  a  piece>  in  these  three  several 
Tiews,  we  find  his  sentiments  in  the  infernal  assembly  every  way  conformable  to  his 
eharaeter.  Such  are  his  apprehensions  of  a  second  battle,  his  horrors  of  annihilation, 
his  preferring  to  be  miserable  rather  than  not  to  bt.  1  need  not  observe,  that  the  con- 
trast of  tibonght  in  this  speech,  and  that  which  preoedee  it^  gives  an  agreeable  variety 
to  the  debate. 

Mammon's  character  is  so  ftilly  drawn  in  the  first  book,  that  the  poet  adds  nothing  to 
it  in  tiie  second.  We  were  told  that  he  was  the  first  who  taught  mankind  to  ransack 
Ae  earth  fbr  gold  and  silver,  and  that  he  was  the  architect  of  Pandamotlum,  or  the 
infernal  palaoe,  where  the  evil  spirits  were  to  meet  to  connseL  His  speech  in  the 
second  book  is  every  way  suitable  to  so  depraved  a  character.  How  proper  is  that 
releetton,  of  their  being  unable  to  taste  the  happiness  of  heaven,  were  they  actually 
there,  in  the  mouth  of  one,  who,  while  he  was  in  heaven,  is  said  to  have  had  his  miud 
daszled  with  the  outward  pomps  and  glories  of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more 
intent  on  the  riches  of  the  pavement,  than  on  the  beatific  vision  I  I  shall  also  leayt 
the  reader  to  Judge  how  agreeable  the  sentiments  are  to  the  same  dianeter,  b.  11. 
2fi2,  Ac. 

Beelsebnb,  who  is  reckoned  the  second  in  dignity  Chat  fell,  and  is,  in  the  first  book, 
the  second  that  awakens  out  of  the  trance,  and  confers  with  Satan  on  the  sftnatloa  of 

their  aflair^,  maintains  his  rank  in  the  second  book^*— Ammsov* 

* 

^  Theae  wen  the  prime, 
BaMaM  theaa  are  the  idols  who  are  mentioned  in  (he  most  anelent  reoords^  vis*  by 
the  saered  text — Oallaxdkb. 

t  T%o  lonkin  god», 

Jtemkf  Ihd  foorfli  tm  of  Japh^t,  is  snpposed  to  harj  settled  in  thd  •oath-west  part 
of  Asia  Ifinor,  about  Joituk — ^Newtoji. 

7  Tet  wnfeei^d  later. 
Bee  Denii  zzziL  17.— Tono. 
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His  own  and  Rhea's  son,  like  measure  found ; 

So  Jove  usurping  reign'd :  these  first  in  Crete 

And  Ida  known ;  thence  on  the  snowy  top  *^ 

Of  oold  Olympus  ruled  the  middle  air, 

Their  highest  heaven ;  or  on  the  Delphian  cliff/ 

Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 

Of  Dorio  land;*  or  who  with  Saturn  old 

Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Hesperian  fields^ 

And  o'er  the  Celtic  roam'd  the  utmost  isles.* 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking,  but  with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp ;  yet  such  wherein  appear'd 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  to  have  found  their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  to  have  found  themselyes  not  lost 
In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,*  gently  raised 
Their  fainted  courage,  and  dispell'd  their  fears : 
Then  straight  commands,  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  uprear'd 
His  mighty  standard :  that  proud  honour  claim'd 
Aiaiel'  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall ; 
Who  forthwith  m)m  the  glittering  staff  unfurl'd 
The  imperial  ensign,  which,  full  high  advanced, 
Shone  like  a  meteor*  streaminff  to  the  wind. 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  nch  imblazed, 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies;  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds :  ^^ 

At  which  the  universal  host'  up  sent 
A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 

«  The  JMpkian  eUff, 
The  fkmoiu  onele  of  ApoUo  at  Dalphoi;  and  Bodona,  the  oimele  of  Japiter« — Oai^ 

»  JDcrio  land, 
Greece;  tiU  ^MjMrum  JUld;  Italy;  and  o*«r  ik9  Cekie,  Fimnoe  and  tha  other  eomi- 
triea  ovemm  by  the  Celtic — ^Nbwton. 

b  VtmoHulm. 
Britain,  Ireland^  and  the  adjacent  iBland«. — Callahdsb. 

«  SemhianM  of  worth,  not  $ubHanoe, 
Spenser,  Faer.  Qn.  n.  U.  2  :— 

Fnll  lirely  ii  the  stnMtumt,  though  the  9uk$tmmm  dead.-— Tktsb. 

^AxaaeL 

This  name  is  vsed  for  some  demon  or  devil  by  sereral  aneient  aothon,  Jewiah  and 
Christian. — Nbwtoh. 

•  Shone  like  a  meUor, 

This  line  has  been  borrowed  by  Gray,  and  applied  to  the  desoription  of  hia  Baid,  hnt 
vrith  less  grandeur  and  propriety. 

tAt  ichieh  the  univereal  hoei, 
A  most  magnifleent  and  inimitable  passage. 
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Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air  *^ 

With  orient  colours  waving :  with  them  rose 

A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  helms 

Appeared,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array 

Of  depth  immeasurable :  anon  they  move 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood< 

Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders ;  such  as  raised 

To  highth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 

Arming  to  battel ;  and,  instead  of  rage. 

Deliberate  valor  breathed,  firm,  and  unmoved 

With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 

Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'suage 

With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 

Angpish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 

From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.     Thus  they, 

Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought. 

Moved  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  charmed 

Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil :  and  now 

Advanced  in  view  they  stand,  a  horrid  front 

Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 

Of  warriours  old  with  order'd  spear  and  shield. 

Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 

Had  to  impose :  he  through  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 

The  whole  battalion  views ;  their  order  due. 

Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods ; 

Their  number  last  he  sums.     And  now  his  heart 

Distends  with  pride,  and,  hardening  in  his  strength,^ 

Glories ;  for  never,  since  created  man. 

Met  such  imbodied  force,  as  named  with  these 

Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 

Warr'd  on  by  cranes;  though  all  the  giant  brood 

Of  Phlegra  with  the  heroic  race  were  join'd 

That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each  side 

MixM  with  aoxiliar  gods ; '  and  what  resounds 

In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son,J 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armorio  knights; 

And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infidel, 

Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 

Damasoo,  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond, 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore,  ** 

f  D&rian  mood, 
Szd^g  to  9o6k  Mkd  deUbento  courage. — ^Nbwtov. 

k  Hardening  in  hi*  Hrength, 
8«e  Bbd.  t.  20 : — ^Hia  heart  vaa  Bfled  ap,  and  his  mind  hardened  inprideJ* — GhxLUES. 

I  Mis^d  vith  mtxUiar  gode. 
In  the  mr  between  the  sone  of  (Edipns  at  Thebee,  and  between  tbe  Greeks  and 
Trojans  at  Binm,  the  herooB  were  aeeUted  hj  the  gods,  who  are  therefore  called 
tatxUiar  gode, — Kswroir. 

J  Uiher^e  eon. 
King  Arthur,  whoie  exploits  Milton  once  intended  to  celebrate  in  an  epic  poem. — ToDDb 
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When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia>    Thua  tar  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 
Their  dread  commander :  he,  above  the  rest^ 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  emiaent, 
Stood  like  a  tower :  his  fcnm  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured :  as  when  the  sun  new-risen* 
Looks  through  the  horisontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams }  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarohs :  darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  mtrenoh'd,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek ;  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge :  cruel,  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemned 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain ; 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced" 

k  Bf  FontarahitL 
Borrowed  from  Dante.    See  Gsiy'i  Dante. 

1  He,  above  the  nat. 

Tbe  greatest  masters  in  painting  had  not  sucli  sublime  ideas  ai  Milton ;  and,  among 
all  their  devils,  hare  drawn  no  portrait  comparable  to  this;  as  ereiybody  mnst  allow 
who  has  seen  Uie  pictures  or  the  prints  of  "  Michael  and  the  Devil/'  by  Raphael ;  or  of 
the  same  by  Quido ;  and  of  the  "  Last  Judgment^''  by  Michael  Angelo. — Nbwtov. 

And  in  what  does  tiiis  poetical  picture  consist?  In  imi^^  of  a  tower;  an  archangel; 
the  snn  rising  through  mistSf  or  in  an  eclipse;  the  ruin  of  monarchs;  and  the  revo- 
lutions of  kingdoms.  The  mind  is  hurried  out  of  itself,  by  a  crowd  of  great  and  con- 
fused images,  which  affect  because  they  are  crowded  and  oonfVised ;  for,  separate  tiiem, 
and  you  lose  much  of  the  greatness;  and  join  them,  and  yon  inikllibly  lose  the 
eleamesB. — Burkb. 

I  oan  find  neither  concision  nor  obscurity  in  this  passage.  The  firmness  of  the 
devil's  station  or  posture  is  here  compared  to  that  of  a  tower,  and  his  faded  or 
diminished  splendour  to  that  of  the  snn  seen  through  a  morning  haze,  or  from  behind 
the  moon  during  an  eclipse ;  all  which  is  perfectly  clear ;  the  objects  of  comparison 
being  at  once  grand  and  illustrative;  and  the  description  of  them,  as  far  as  they  are 
described,  distinct,  correct,  and  circumstantial.  The  properties  of  solidity  and  firmness 
only,  in  the  tower,  being  the  objects  of  comparison,  to  have  described  its  form  or  magni- 
tude would  have  been  silly  and  impertinent ;  but  the  diminution  of  brightness  is  an 
occasional  effect ;  and  when  an  occasional  effect  is  made  the  object  of  poetical  com- 
parison or  description,  it  is  always  necessary  to  state  its  oanses  and  circumstances^^ — 
which  the  poet  has  here  done  with  equal  conciseness,  precision,  perspicuity,  and  energy; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  its  sublimity  i%  In  a  great  degree,  owing. — B.  P.  KirxaBT. 

>i  Ae  when  ike  eun  new-rieen. 
Few  poetical  images  can  be  finer  than  this,  or  more  beantiAilly  expressed.    The 
precision  with  whieh  the  ioAfs  Is  delineated  is  iaeonpavabla. 

■  JffUioMS  o/epirite  for  Ais  faviJU  amerced, 
1  mnst  not  here  omit  that  beautiful  circumstance  of  Satan's  bursting  into  tears  upon 
his  survey  of  those  innnmerable  spirits  whom  he  had  involved  in  the  same  guilt  and 
nin  with  himselt  . 
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Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  spIetidoQTS  flung  *'o 

For  his  revolt ;  yet  futhful  how  they  stood, 

Their  glory  wither'd.    As  when  heaven's  fire 

Hath  scathed*  the  fSoiest  oaks  or  mountain  pines, 

With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 

Stands  on  the  blasted  heat^.     He  now  prepared 

To  speak }  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 

From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  inclose  him  round 

With  all  his  peers :  attention  held  them  mnte. 

Thrice  he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 

Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth ; »  at  last 

Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  way. 

0  myriads  of  inunortal  spirits  I     O  powers 
Matchless,  but  with  the  Almighty ;  and  that  strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was  dire^ 
As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change  ^ 

Hateful  to  utter :  but  what  power  of  mind, 
Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  feared, 

Th«re  is  no  single  passage  in  the  whole  poem  worked  op  to  a  greater  Bablimity  thak 
that  wherein  his  person  is  described,  rer.  589,  Ac.  His  sentiments  are  everj  way 
answerable  to  his  character,  and  tnitable  to  a  created  being  of  the  most  exalted  and 
most  deprared  nature.  Such  is  that  in  which  he  takes  posseosion  of  the  place  of 
torment^  ver.  250,  Ac,  and  afterwards,  ver.  258,  Ac. 

The  catalogue  of  eril  spirits  has  abundance  of  learning  in  it,  and  a  veT7  agreeable 
turn  of  poetiy;  which  rises  in  a  great  meaenre  from  its  describing  the  places  where 
tiiejr  were  worshipped,  by  those  beautiful  marks  of  rirers  so  frequent  among  the  ancient 
poets.  The  author  had  doubtless  in  this  place  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships,  and  Virgil's 
ust  of  warriors,  in  his  view.  The  characters  of  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare  the  reader's 
mind  for  their  respective  speeches  and  behaviour  in  the  second  and  sixth  books.  The 
account  of  Thammui  is  finely  romantic,  and  suitable  to  what  we  read  among  the  ancients 
of  the  worship  which  was  p^d  to  that  idol. 

The  description  of  Asasers  stature,  and  the  infernal  standard  which  he  unfrirls,  aA 
also  of  that  ghwtly  Hght  by  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one  another  in  their  places  of 
lonnentSy  ace  wonderfhlly  poetical.  Such  are  the  shout  of  the  whole  host  of  ikilen 
angels  when  drawn  up  in  battle  array;  the  review  which  the  leader  makes  of  his 
infernal  army;  the  flash  of  light  which  appeared  upon  the  drawing  of  their  swords; 
tiie  sudden  production  of  the  Pandssmonium ;  the  artificial  illumination  made  in  it^ — 
Addibos. 

0  Am  when  heaven'*  Jin 
JSaih  gcathed. 

This  is  a  rery  beantiftil  and  close  simile :  It  represents  the  majestic  stature  and 
withered  gloiy  of  the  angels;  and  the  last  with  great  propriety,  since  their  lustre  waa 
impaired  by  thunder,  as  well  as  that  of  the  trees  in  the  simile  <:  and  besides,  the  blasted 
heath  giTM  ne  some  idea  of  that  singed,  burning  soil  on  which  the  angels  were  standi 
ing.  Homer  and  Yireil  frequently  use  comparisons  from  trees,  to  express  the  stature 
or  fiilBng  of  a  hero;  but  none  of  them  are  applied  with  such  variety  and  propriety  of 
eircumstances  as  this  of  Milton.  See  "An  Essay  upon  Milton's  Imitation  of  ik9 
Ancients,"  p.  24. — ^Kewtoit. 

P  JUrtee  he  auof^d,  and  f&rtes,  tii  epite  of  eeomp 
Tears,  tuck  ae  amgde  weep,  Imrtt  /orih. 
Ha  had  Ovid  hi  his  thought*  Met  zL  419  :— 

Tar  eoaata  loqai,  tar  fietihus  are.  Hgevtt^—BtanZKr, 
The  tun  of  the  words  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  Spenser,  Faer.  Qi«  x.  XT.  41  >^ 

Thrice  he  astaid  it  from  his  foote  to  draw, 
And  thrice  in  vain  to  draw  it  did  asany. 

As  also  to  Saekvine,  "Induction,  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  st  last:— 
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Thiyse  he  began  to  tell  his  doleful  tale, 

And  thryae  the  ligfaa  did  swallow  up  hia  voyce. — ^Bowls 
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How  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  fluoh 

As  stood  like  these;  oould  erer  know  repulse  ?  ** 

For  who  can  yet  believe,,  though  after  loss. 

That  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 

Hath  emptied  heaven,*  shall  fiidl  to  reasoend 

Self-raised,  and  repossess  their  native  seat  ? 

For  me,  be  witness  all  the  host  of  heaven,  *> 

If  counsels  different  or  dangers  shunn'd 

Bv  me  have  lost  our  hopes :  but  he,  who  reigns 

Monarch  in  heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure 

Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  bj  old  repute. 

Consent,  or  custom;  and  hui  regal  state  *^ 

Put  forth  at  full ;  but  still  his  strength  conceal'd, 

Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fall. 

Henceforth  his  might  we  know,  and  know  our  own ; 

So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 

New  war,  provoked :  our  better  part  remains 

To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile. 

What  force  effected  not;  that  he  no  less 

At  length  from  us  may  find.  Who  overcomes 

By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rife 

There  went  a  fame  in  heaven,'  that  he  ere  long 

Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 

A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 

Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  heaven. 

Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 

Our  first  eruption ;  thither  or  elsewhere ; 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 

Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  the  abyss 

Long  under  darkness  cover.     But  these  thoughts 

Full  counsel  must  mature :  peace  is  despair'd ;  *"^ 

For  who  can  think  submission  ?  war  then,  war, 

Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved. 

He  spake ;  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  outflew 
Millions  of  flamin|^  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mightv  cherubim ;  the  sudden  blaze  ** 

Far  round  illumined  hell :  *  highly  they  raged 

4  Bath  MtptiW  A«a«e». 

It  is  oonoeired  that  a  tihlid  part  of  the  anj^ls  fell  with  Satan,  aooording  to  Bar.  zU« 
4— Kbwtom. 

r  There  wtnt  a  fame  in  heaven. 
There  U  something  wonderfolly  beantiAil,  and  rery  apt  to  aiFect  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation,  in  this  ancient  prophecy  or  report  in  heaven  oonoeming  the  creation  of  man. 
Nothing  could  show  more  the  dignity  of  the  species  than  this  tradition,  which  ran  of 
them  before  their  existence :  they  are  represented  to  have  been  the  talk  of  bearen 
before  they  were  creatad.  Virgil,  in  compliment  to  the  Roman  commonwealth,  makes 
the  heroes  of  it  appear  in  their  state  of  pre-ezlstence ;  but  Milton  does  a  fu  greater 
honour  to  mankind  in  general,  as  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  them  even  before  they  art 
in  being.— Addisov. 

•  TkeemUen  Uoss 
Far  rwmd  iUmiimed  helL 
Anothar  tme.MUtonie  piotore. 


Against  the  Highest,  and  fieroe  with  grasped  arms 
Clash'd  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war. 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  yault  of  heaven. 
There  stood  a  hill  not  far,  whose  grisly  top 
Belch'd  fire  and  rolling  smoke ;  the  rest  entire 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf;  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallio  ore, 
The  work  of  sulphur.    Thither,  wing'd  with  speed, 
A  numerous  briffad  hasten'd ;  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers,  wiSi  spade  and  pickaxe  arm'd, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field. 
Or  cast  a  rampart.     Mammon  led  them  on;* 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven ;  for  ev'n  in  heaven  his  looks  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent :  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoy'd 
In  vision  beatific:  by  him  first 
Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught, 
Ransack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Bifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 
For  treasures  better  hid.     Soon  had  his  crew 
OpenM  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound. 
And  digg'd  out  ribs  of  gold.    Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell ;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.    And  here  let  those 
Who  boast  in  mortal  things,  and  wondering  tell 
Of  Babel,  and  the  works  of  Memphian  kings, 
Learn  how  the  greatest  monuments  of  fame. 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  spirits  reprobate ;  and  in  an  hour 
What  in  an  age  they  with  incessant  toil 
And  hands  innumerable  scarce  perform.* 
Nigh  on  the  plain,  in  many  cells  prepared, 
That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 
Sluiced  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 
With  wondrous  art  founded  the  massy  ore, 
Severing  each  kind,  and  scumm'd  the  bullion  dross ; 
A  third  as  soon  had  form'd  within  the  ground 
A  various  mould,  and  from  the  boiling  cells 
By  strange  conveyance  fill'd  each  hollow  nook : 
Ae  in  an  organ,^  from  one  blast  of  wind, 

*  Mammom  led  them  on. 
lUa  name  li  Syriae,  and  ngnifies  riehea.    "  To  cannot  seire  God  and  Hammony" 
Xatt.  tL  24.   Mammon  ij  T>7  some  inpposed  to  be  the  Ood  of  riohea,  and  is  aeoordingly 
penoniBed  bj  Bfilton,  and  had  been  before  by  Spenser;  whose  description  of  Mammon 
and  hia  oare,  Milton  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  upon  in  sereral  places. — ^NiwroN. 

■  Amd  hamdt  innwmeriible  •carce  perform. 
There  were  860,000  men  employed  for  near  twenty  years  upon  one  of  the  Pyramids^ 
aeeording  to  Diodonu  Sieolns^  lib.  L,  and  Pliny,  lib.  zzxrL  IS.^Nbwton. 

Thii  simile  is  as  exact  as  it  ia  new:  and  we  may  obseive,  that  Milton  freqnentlj 
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To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  soand-board  breathes. 

Anon  out  of  the  eartn  a  fabric  huge 

Bosoi  like  an  ezhalationy^  with  the  sound 

Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet ; 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 

Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 

With  golden  architrave :  nor  did  there  want 

Cornice  or  friese  with  bossy  sculptures  graven; 

The  roof  was  fretted  ffold.    Not  Babylon^ 

Nor  great  Alcairo  suen  magnificence 

Equal'd  in  all  their  glories,  to  inshrine 

Belus  or  Serapis,  their  gods ;  or  seat 

Their  kings,  when  iBgypt  with  Assyria  strove 

In  wealth  and  luxury.     The  ascending  pile 

Stood  fiz'd  her  stately  highth :  and  straight  the  doorS| 

Opening  their  brazen  folds,  discover  wide 

Within  her  ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth 

And  level  pavement :  from  the  arched  roof. 

Pendent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blanng  cressets,  fed 

With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 

As  from  a  sky.     The  hasty  multitude 

Admiring  enter'd,  and  the  work  some  praise. 

And  some  the  architect :  his  hand  was  known 

In  heaven  by  many  a  tower'd  structure  high, 

Where  sceptred  angels  held  their  residence. 

And  sat  as  princes ;  whom  the  supreme  King 

Exalted  to  such  power,  and  gave  to  rule, 

Each  in  his  hierarchy,  the  orders  bright. 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unadored 

In  ancient  Greece ;  and  in  Ausonian  land 

Men  called  him  Mulciber;  and  how  he  fell 

From  heaven*  they  fiibled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 

Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements :  from  mom 

To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A  summer's  day;  and  with  the  setting  sun 

Dropp'd  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star. 

On  Lemnos,  the  iBgean  isle ;  thus  they  relate, 

Erring ;  for  he  with  this  rebellious  rout 

Fell  long  before;  nor  aught  avail' d  him  now 

To  have  Duilt  in  heaven  high  towers;  nor  did  he  'scape 
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fetohef  his  images  from  music,  more  tlutn  any  other  English  poet;  as  he  was  rwj  fond 
of  it,  and  was  Umself  a  performer  upon  the  organ  and  other  instruments. — ^Nbwtoh, 

^  lio9€,  IUm  an  exkalatum. 
Peek  supposes  that  this  hint  is  taken  from  some  of  the  moving  seenet  and  maehlaM 
mrented  hy  Inlgo  Jonei^  for  Charles  the  Ursfs  masques. 

*  And  kow  U/M 
Fromheaven,  Ac 

Alluding  to  Homer,  TL  L  690,  iko.  It  is  worth  ohserring  how  Hilton  lengtfaeas  ofut 
the  time  of  Vulcan's  ML  He  not  only  says  with  Homer,  Siat  it  was  all  day  long;  hut 
we  are  led  through  the  parts  of  the  day,  from  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  erenli^  and 
this  a  ■omn^r's  day.    See  also  Odyss.  viL  2SS.— Kkwtov. 
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By  all  his  engines ;  but  was  headlong  sent  "^ 

With  his  industrious  crew  to  build  in  hell. 

Meanwhile  the  winged  heralds,  by  command 
Of  sovran  power,  with  awful  ceremony 
And  trumpet's  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A  solemn  council  forthwith  to  be  held 
At  Pandfemoniuuiy  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers :  their  sommons  oall'd 
From  every  band  and  squared  regiment 
By  place  or  choice  the  worthiest ;  they  anon 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands  trooping  camo 
Attended :  all  access  was  throng'd ;  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall^ 
(Though  like  a  cover'd  field,  where  champions  bold 
Wont  ride  in  arm'd,  and  at  the  soldan'a  chak 
Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance)'' 
Thick  swarm'd,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 
Brush'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.    As  bees* 
In  spring  time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides, 
Pour  forUi  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
In  clusters:  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers* 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plankj^ 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel. 
New  rubb'd  with  balm,  expatiate  and  codbr 
Their  state  affairs :  so  thick  the  aery  crowd 
Swarm'd  and  were  straiten'd;  till„  the  signal  given, 
Behold  a  wonder  I  they,  but  now  who  seeia'd 
In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  sons, 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs/  in  nanow  xoom 

7  To  mortal  oomhat,  or  eamtr  with  Iciimm. 

Milton  baa  csaroftiUy  distiiigiiithed  Ui«  two  diflSirait  methodi  of  oomVat  in  ^e  thamp 
lo8^ — Gallakdeb. 

*  A9  Beet. 

Abl  imitatioii  of  HoumTi  ir]H>  ooAiparev  the  Greeiiiifl  orowdfng  to  a  •worm  o/  heee, 
JL  iL  87.  There  are  such  dmilea  also  in  Ylrg.  JSn.  L  480,  ▼!  707.  Bat  Milton  eanrioa 
the  aimilitnde  farthor  than  either  of  hia  great  aaatoni  aod  nienliiMU  the  bees  "  con- 
ferring their  stato  alEuis/'  as  he  is  goipg  to  gire  an  aooonnt  of  the  oonsnltataon'  of  the 
perils. — ^Nb-wtoit. 

If  we  look  into  the  conduct  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton  f  aa  the  great  fkble  Is  the 
sool  of  each  poam,  so>  to  giro  their  worka  an  agreeable  varielT^  tibeir  epiaodas  are  as  so 
many  short  fables,  and  their  similes  so  many  short  episodes ;  to  which  yon  may  add^ 
if  yon  please,  that  their  metaphors  are  so  many  short  similes.  If  the  reader  considers 
the  oomparisoBS  in  the  test  book  of  MiUon, — of  tha  san  in  aa  eolipie,— -of  the  sleeping 
leviathan, — of  the  bees  swarming  abont  their  hive, — of  the  fairy  dance, — ^in  the  view 
wherein  I  have  here  placed  them,  he  wHl  easily  diseover  the  great  beauties  that  are  in 
aaeh  of  those  passages. — ^Addiboh. 

•  J'hey  among  freeh  detee  andflowere. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  poetiy  of  this  beantiAil  passage. 

b  Now  leee  than  emaUeet  dwar/t. 
As  soon  as  the  infernal  palace  is  finished,  we  are  told,  the  multitude  and  rabble  ot 
spirits  immediately  shrunk  themselves  into  a  small  compass,  that  there  might  be  room 
for  such  a  nnmberlesa  assembly  in  this  capacious  hall :  but  it  is  the  poet's  refinement 
vpnn  this  thought  which  I  most  admire,  and  which  is  indeed  very  noble  in  itself;  for 
he  tells  us,  that  notwithstanding  the  vulgar,  among  the  fallen  spirits,  contracted  their 
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Throng  numberless;  Vke  that  Pygm^n  race 

Beyond  the  Indian  mount ;  or  faerj  elveS; 

Whose  midnight  revelsy'  by  a  forest  side^ 

Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees. 

Or  dreams  he  sees/  while  oyer-head  the  moon 

Sits  arbitresS;*  and  nearer  to  the  earth' 

Wheels  her  pale  course :  they,  on  their  mirth  and  danoe 

Intent,*  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear : 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 

Reduced  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  large. 

Though  without  number  still,  amidst  the  hall 

Of  that  infernal  court.    But  far  within. 

And  in  their  own  dimensions,  like  themselves, 

The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 

In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat;^ 

A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats. 

Frequent  and  full.    After  short  silence  then, 

And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 

fbnns,  those  of  the  flrsi  rank  tnd  dignity  still  presmred  their  natoral  <Hm— Ima. — 
Addxsox. 

e  Who90  midnight  rtveU, 

OUns  ICagnns,  treating  Of  the  night-dane^  of  the  fairies  and  ghosts,  relates  that 
travelUrt  in  the  night,  and  such  as  watch  the  floeks  and  herds,  are  wont  to  be  com- 
passed about  with  many  strange  apparitions  of  this  kind.  See  b.  m.  oli.  z.  EngL  ed. 
foL  165S^~ToD]>. 

*8ee$, 
Or  fl&WHM  As  fleet. 

From  ApoUonins  Rhodins,  one  of  his  fkronrite  anthon;,  Argonaut  ir.  147f «-— ToMi* 

•  Sit9  arhitrett. 
Witness,  spectatress.    Bo  Horace,  Epod.  r.  49 : — 

O,  reboB  meis 

Non  iafideles  uf^trm 

Noz  et  Diana.^-HsTLn. 

t  Nearer  to  ihe  earfiL 
This  is  sidd  in  allusion  to  the  superstitious  notion  of  witehes  and  fldries  having  great 
power  orer  the  moon.    Yirg.  Bdog.  riiL  69 : — 

Carmina  tel  c<b1o  poesont  dedoeere  lonam.— Nxwtok. 

ff  They,  on  ikeir  mirth  oimd  dance 
InienL 
One  of  thoaa  picturesque  pastoral  passages^  with  which  Milton's  early  poetiry  M 
abounds. 

k  Secret  etmela»e  eat 

An  erldent  allusion  to  the  eoiielaMfl  of  the  cardinals  on  the  death  of  a  popsu 
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INTBODUCTOBT  REMARKS. 

Iv  tracing  tho  progreu  of  thiB  poem  by  deliberate  and  minote  steps,  our  wonder  and 
admiration  increase.  The  inexhanstible  inrention  continues  to  grow  upon  ns;  each 
page,  eaoli  line,  is  pregnant  with  something  new,  pictaresqne,  and  great :  the  conden- 
iAtj  of  the  matter  is  withent  any  parallel :  the  imagination  often  contained  in  a  single 
passage  is  more  than  equal  to  all  that  secondary  poets  hare  produced :  the  fable  of  the 
▼oyage  through  Chaos  is  alone  a  sublime  poem.  Milton's  descriptions  of  materiality 
hare  always  touches  of  the  spiritual,  the  lofty,  and  the  empyreal. 

Hilton  has  too  much  condensation  to  be  fluent :  a  line  or  two  often  conveys  a  world 
of  images  and  ideas :  he  expatiates  over  all  time,  all  space,  all  possibilities :  he  unites 
earth  with  hearen,  with  hell,  with  all  intermediate  existences,  animate  and  inanimate ; 
and  his  illustrations  are  drawn  fh>m  all  learning,  historical,  natural,  and  speculatiTe. 
In  him,  almost  always,  "more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear."  An  image,  an  epithet, 
eonreys  a  rich  picture. 

What  is  the  snbjeot  of  obsenration  may  be  told  without  genius ;  but  the  wonder  and 
the  greatness  lie  in  inrention,  if  the  inrention  be  noble,  and  according  to  the  principles 
of  possibility. 

Who  could  hare  oonceired,— or,  if  eonceired,  who  could  hare  expressed, — ^tbe  royage 
of  Satan  through  Chaos,  but  Milton  ?  Who  could  have  invented  so  many  distinct  and 
grand  obstacles  in  his  way?  and  all  picturesque,  all  poetical,  and  all  the  topics  of 
intellectual  meditation  and  reflection,  or  of  spiritual  sentiment? 

All  the  &eultaes  of  the  mind  are  exercised,  stretched,  and  derated  at  once  by  ereiy 
pag«of«Pte«diseLost" 

Inrention  is  the  flrst  and  most  indispensable  essential  of  true  poetry;  but  not  the 
only  one :  the  inrention  must  hare  certain  high,  moral,  sound,  wise  qualities ;  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  such  as  are  picturesque  or  spiritual.  It  is  easy  to  inrent  what  is 
improbable  or  unnatnraL    Nothing  will  do  which  cannot  command  our  belief. 

Inrentions  either  of  character,  imagery,  or  sentiment,  talcen  separately  in  small 
fragments,  may  still  hare  force  and  merit:  but  when  they  form  an  integral  and  appro- 
priate part  of  a  long  whole,  how  infinitely  their  power,  depth,  and  bearings,  are 
increased! 

In  poetry,  we  must  consider  both  the  original  conceptions  and  the  illustrations :  each 
derires  interest  and  strength  from  the  other:  a  mere  copy  of  an  image  drawn  Arom 
nature  may  hare  some  beauty;  but  the  inrention  and  the  essential  poetry  lie  in  their 
complex  use,  when  applied  as  an  embodiment  to  something  intellectual.  Imagery  is 
almost  always  so  used  by  Milton;  and  so  it  was  used  by  Homer  and  Virgil.  This  gives 
a  new  light  to  the  mind  of  the  ratder,  and  creates  combinations  which  perhaps  did  not 
before  exist;  the  poet  thus  spiritualiies  matter,  and  materialises  spirit  When  what  is 
presented  is  merely  such  scenery  of  nature  as  the  punter  can  give  by  lines  and 
colours,  it  (alls  Utr  short  of  the  poeVs  power  and  charm.  Poetry,  purely  descriptive.  Is 
not  of  the  flrst  order. 

There  are  lines  in  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  which  would  seem  to  be  mere  abstract 
o|dnions;  but  they  are  not  so;  inset  as  they  are  into  the  course  of  a  sublime,  dense- 
wore  narratire,  fhey  derire  colour  and  character  fh)m  the  position  which  they  occupy. 
So  placed,  their  plainness  Is  their  strength  and  their  spell :  ornamented  language  would 
hare  weakened  them.    Of  all  styles,  the  uniformly  florid  is  the  most  fatiguing. 

That  Milton  could  bring  so  much  learning,  as  well  as  so  much  imaginative  inven- 
tion, to  bear  on  every  part  of  his  infinitely-extended,  yet  thick-compacted  fable,  is 
truly  qiiraenlotts.    Were  the  learning  superficial  and  loosed  applied,  the  wonder 
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would  not  be  greats  or  not  nearlj  lo  great;  bnt  it  is  alw^B  profound^  aolidf  conscien- 
tions ;  and  in  its  eombinations  original. 

Bishop  Atterbnry  has  said,  in  opposition  to  the  general  opinion,  that  the  allegoiy 
uf  Sin  and  Death  is  one  of  the  finest  inrentions  of  the  poem.  I  agree  with  him  most 
sincerely.  The  portress  of  the  gates  of  hell  sits  there  in  a  eharaoter,  and  with  a  tre- 
mendous ftgore  and  attributes,  which  no  imagination  less  gigantic  than  Milton's  eouM 
hare  drawn.  Is  it  to  be  objected  that  Sin  and  Death  are  imaginaiy  persons,  when  all 
the  persons  of  the  poem,  except  Adam  and  Etc,  are  imaginary  ?  Bealities,  in  the  strict 
sense,  do  not  make  the  most  esa«itial  parts  cff  poetvj. 


^  Or  wAers  tiU  gorgmttt  satf» 

See  Spenser,  Faeiy  Qneea»  m.  ir.  23.*—* 

Itdidpesee 
The  wealth  of  the  East,  and  pomp  of  Persian  kings.— NrwTOS. 

•  iS&e«9ert  on  JUr  kin^B  Barbaric  ptarl  and  gold. 

It  was  the  eastern  oeremony,  at  the  coronation  of  their  kings,  to  powder  thorn  with 
gold-duH  and  t^ed-pearL  In  the  **  Life  of  Timur-beo,  or  Tamerlane/*  written  by  a  Per- 
sian contemporary  author,  are  the  following  words,  as  translated  by  Mona.  Petit  de  la 
Croix,  in  the  account  there  given  of  his  coronation,  b.  n.  c  i.: — ^"Los  princes  du  mnj^- 
royal  et  les  £mirs  r^pandirent  a  pleines  mains/'  with  liberal  hand,  ''sur  sa  tSte  quantite 
d'or  et  de  pierreries  selon  la  eoutume/' — ^AVardvrtox. 

See  Virgil,  iBn.  iL  504  :~ 

Bar^rito  postes  auro  spolUiqne  saperbi. 


ARaUMENI. 

Tbs  coasaltatKm  begun,  Satan  debates  whether  another  battle  be  %9  be-iraxBrded  fat  the  reco- 
very ot  heaven :  some  advise  it,  others  dissoade.  A  third  pvoposal  is  preferred,  mea- 
tioaed  before  by  Satan,  to  search  the  truth  of  that  prophecy  or  tiadjtioa  ia  heaven 
concerning  onoUier  world,  and  another  kind  of  creature,  equal,  or  not  much  inCn-tor,  to 
tfaetnselves,  about  thii  lime  to  be  created :  their  doubt  who  shall  be  sent  on  this  difficult 
search :  Satan  their  chief  underthkes  alone  the  voyage,  is  honoured  and  applauded.  The 
eoaneil  thus  ended,  the  rest  betake  them  several  ways,  and  to  seveml  employments,  as 
their  inclinations  lead  them,  to  entertain  the  time  till  Satan  retom.  He  passes  on  his 
Journey  to  hell  gates  ]  finds  them  shut,  and  who  sot  there  to  guard  them ;  by  whom  at 
length  thejr  are  opened,  and  discover  to  hire  the  great  gulf  between  h^  and  heaven ;  with 
what  difficulty-he  passeg  through,  directed  by  Chaos,  the  Power  of  that  place,  to  the  sight 
of  this  new  world  which  he  sought. 

High  on  a  throne*  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormos  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorffeons  east^  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  Barhario  pearl  and  gold,* 
Satan  exalted  sat,  bj  merit  raised  • 

j  To  that  bad  eminence :  and,  from  despair 

I  Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 

I  Beyond  thus  high ;  insatiate  to  pursue 

j  Vain  war  with  heaven,  and,  by  success  untaught 

I  His  proud  imaginations  thus  display'd : —  * 

'  Powers  and  Dominions,  Deities  of  heaven,  , 

I  For  sinoe  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 

;  Immortal  vigor,  though  oppress'd  and  fallen, 

I  I  give  not  heaven  for  lost;  from  this  descent  i 

•■  Sigk  an  a  ikronot  \ 

See  Spenser,  Faeiy  Qnaeiit  t.  ir.  8 : — 

I  High  above  all  a  doth  at  state  was  spred,  i 

Aim  a  rich  throne,  as  bright  as  sunny  day, 
On  which  there  sets,  &e.  SxiLUsevLnr.  \ 
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Celestial  Tirtoes  rising,  will  appear 

More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  faU, 

And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 

He  though  just  right  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  heaven 

Did  first  create  your  leader;  next  firee  choioey 

With  what  besides,  in  eounoil  or  in  fight,  * 

Hath  been  achieved  of  merit;  yet  this  loss, 

Thus  hr  at  leasl  reoovered,  hath  mueh  mora 

Established  in  a  safe  nne&vied  ihrone, 

Yielded  witii  full  eonsent.    The  ha{^)ier  state 

In  heaven,  whioh  follows  dignity,  might  draw  * 

Envy  from  each  inferiour;  but  who  here 

Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 

Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer's  nm 

Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  siiare 

Of  endless  pain  ?    Where  there  is  then  no  eood  * 

For  whioh  to  strive,  no  strife  ^mn  grow  up  there 

From  fiiction ;  for  none  sure  will  chiim  in  hell 

Precedence;  none,  whose  portion'  is  so  small 

Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitions  mind 

Will  covet  more.     With  this  advantage  thmi  * 

To  union,  and  firm  &ith,  and  firm  accord. 

More  than  can  be  in  heaven,  we  now  return 

To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old; 

Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 

Oould  have  assured  us:  and  by  what  best  way,*  ^ 

Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile, 

We  now  debate.     Who  can  advise,  may  qMaL 

He  ceased ;  and  next  him  Moloch,  sceptred  king, 
Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  spirit 
That  fought  in  heaven,  now  fiercer  by  despairs  * 

His  trust  was  with  the  Eternal  io  be  deem'4 
Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less 
Cared  not  to  be  at  all :  with  that  eaie  lost 
Went  all  his  fear:  of  Gbd,  or  hell,  or  wonsei 
He  reck'd  not;  and  these  words  thi»ealter  spfdDe.r^  ^ 

My  sentence  is  fw  open  war :  of  wiles, 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not :  them  Let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 
For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest, 
Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait  " 

The  signal  to  ase^d,  sit  lingering  hece 
Heaven's  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling  place 
Accept  this  dark  op^nrobrious  den  of  shame, 
The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns  ^ 

*  Kone,  tohoae  portion. 

The  fense  and  syntax  are  plain  enough.    There  is  no  one,  whoie  portion  of  preeeni 
pain  if  so  cmaUy  that  he  -wUl  be  amUtione  to  eoret  more. 

•  By  foha  b€$i  toaf. 
See  Spenser,  F.  Q.  vn.  tL  21.— Todd. 
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By  our  delay?  no;  let  ub  rather  choose, 

Arm'd  with  hell  flames  and  faiy,  all  at  once 

O'er  heaven's  high  towers  to  force  resistless  way. 

Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 

Against  the  Torturer ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 

Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear 

Infernal  thunder ;  and  for  lightning  see 

Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 

Among  his  angels ;  and  his  throne  itself 

Miz'd  with  Tartarean  sulphur  and  strange  fire, 

His  own  invented  torments.     But  perhaps 

The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep,  to  scale 

With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe. 

Let  such  TOthink  tnem,  if  the  sleepy  drench 

Of  that  forgetfal  lake  benumm  not  still. 

That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 

Up  to  our  native  seat :  descent  and  fall 

To  us  is  adverse.     Who  but  felt  of  late, 

When  the  fierce  Foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 

Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep, 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  fiight 

We  sunk  thus  low  ?  the  ascent  is  easy  then  : — 

The  event  is  fear'd ;  should  we  again  provoke 

Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath  may  find 

To  our  destruction  ;  if  there  be  in  hell 

Fear  to  be  worse  destroy'd ;  what  can  be  worse 

Than  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  from  bliss,  condemned 

In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe ; 

Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 

Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end. 

The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge 

Inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour' 

Calls  us  to  penance  ?  more  destroy'd  than  thus, 

We  should  be  quite  abolish'd,  and  expire. 

What  fear  we  then  ?  what  doubt  we  to  incense 

His  utmost  ire  ?  which,  to  the  hi^hth  enraged, 

Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 

To  nothing  this  essential ;  happier  far 

Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being; — 

Or  if  our  substance  be  indeed  divine. 

And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst 

On  this  side  nothing :  and  by  proof  we  feel 

Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  his  heaven, 

And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 

Thouffh  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne  :* 

Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge. 

t  The  torturing  hmr, 
Gnj  has  borrowed  these  worcU  at  the  opening  of  hii  "  Hymn  to  Adrenitj." 

>  /Vital  lAroM. 
That  U,  upheld  h^/ate,  as  he  ezprestee  it»  b.  L  133.— NswfOH. 
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He  ended  frowning,^  and  his  look  denoimoed 
"DeBD&nte  revense  and  battel  dangerous 
To  less  than  gods.     On  the  other  side  up  rose 
Belialy  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane : 
A  fiurer  person  lost  not  heaven ;  he  seem'd 
For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow  3  though  his  tongue 
Dropp'd  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear' 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels ;  for  his  thoughts  were  low; 
To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful :  yet  he  pleased  the  ear, 
And  with  persuasiYe  accent  thus  began : — 

I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  0  Peers, 
As  not  behind  in  hate,  if  what  was  urged, 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 
Bid  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success : 
When  he,  who  most  exceb  in  fact  of  arms, 
In  what  he  counsels  and  in  what  excels 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  disisolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 
First,  what  reyense  f  the  towers  of  heaven  are  fill'd 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable ;  oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout  &r  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night. 
Scorning  surprise.     Or  could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise 
With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 
Heaven's  purest  light ;  yet  our  great  Enemy 
All  incorruptible  would  on  his  throne 
Sit  unpolluted,  J  and  the  ethereal  mould 
Incapable  of  stain  would  soon  expel 
Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire, 
Victorious.     Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 
Is  flat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 
The  Almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage, 
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k  He  ended  /rauming. 

Fobodjr  of  tDT  taata  or  nndentonding  will  deny  the  beantj  of  the  following  pan- 
graph;  in  the  whole  of  whioh  tiiere  is  not  one  metaphorieal  or  fignrattre  word.  In 
what  Uien  doea  the  beanl^  of  it  oonalit  ?  In  the  jnstneis  of  the  thoiight^  in  the  pro« 
priety  of  the  expreedon,  in  the  art  of  the  compoBition,  and  in  the  Tarie^  of  the  reni- 
fleadon. — MovBOVnto* 

i  Aatd  eomld  make  the  woree  appear. 

Word  for  word  from  the  known  profeaiion  of  the  aneient  aophiflts,  Tdw  XSyew  rdv  Irrw 
Kpdirt  «m7v. — ^BnsTLBT. 

J  Wouid  on  hie  throne 
SitumpoUutod, 

This  ifl  a  reply  to  thai  part  of  Moloch'a  apeeeh,  where  he  bad  threatened  to  mix  the 
throne  itaelf  of  Ood  with  infernal  mlphnr  and  strange  Are* — Nswrov. 
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And  that  miuit  end  ns :  that  mast  be  <mt  dme. 
To  be  no  more :  sad  enre  I  for  who  would  k06| 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  hitellectnal  behig^^ 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  etetnit]^ 
To  perish  rather,  swallow'd  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  tmcreated  nighty 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion?  and  who  ]moir% 
Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  Foe 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?  how  he  can, 
Is  doubtful  1  that  he  never  will,  is  sure. 
Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  onoe  his  ire 
Belike  through  impotenoe,'  or  unaware. 
To  give  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  -end 
Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  tiaves 
To  punish  endless  ?    Wherefore  cease  we  then  ? 
Saj  the  J  who  counsel  war ; — we  are  decreed, 
Beserved,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe; 
Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more, 
What  can  we  suffer  worse  ? — ^Is  this  then  worst, 
Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms  f 
What  I  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struolc 
With  heaven's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us  r  this  heU  then  seem'd 
A  refuee  from  those  wounds :  or  when  we  lay 
Chain'd  on  the  burning  lake  ?  that  sure  was  woubb. 
What,  if  the  breath,  that  kindled"  those  grim  fires, 
Awaked,  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage, 
And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  ?  or  from  above 
Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  agam 
His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us?  iHbat,  if  all 
Her  stores  were  open'd,  and  this  firmament 
Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire, 
Impendent  horrours,  threatening  hideous  fiiU 
One  day  upon  our  heads  ?  while  we,  perhaps 
Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war, 
Caught  in  a  fierv  tempest,  shall  be  hurFd, 
Each  on  his  rock  trandfiz'd,  the  sport  and  pr^ 
Of  racking  whirlwinds ;  or  for  ever  sunk 
Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapp'd  in  ohidns : 
There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 
Unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved. 
Ages  of  hopeless  end  ?  this  would  be  'worse. 
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k  For  vho  wotJd  lott, 
Th<high/iUl  of  pain,  Ait  inUXUdwd  heituf. 
See  Ofay's  oolebnted  stensa  in  his  Elegy, 

For  who,  to  dumb  fofgetfaiaMi  »  prty,  k9. 

WeakneM  of  Mind.— Piiftoa. 

»  BftUh  tKat  kindUd, 
See  leftiah,  xxx.  83  — Nawrov. 
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War  therefore;  qpon  of  ooBceaTd,  alike 

Hy  Toioe  diMoadesf  for  what  can  foree  op  guile 

With  him,  or  who  deeeiye  his  miiidi  whose  9je 

Views  all  things  at  one  view  ?    He  from  heaven's  highth 

All  these  onr  motions  vain  sees  and  derides; 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  onr  mighty 

Than  wise  to  mutrate  all  onr  plots  and  wiles. 

Shall  we  then  live  ihns  vile,  the  raee  of  heayeni 

Thns  trampled,  ihns  expeU'd,  to  snffev  hero 

Chains  and  these  torments?  better  diese  than  worse, 

By  my  advioe;  sinoe  fate  inevitable 

Snbdues  ns,  and  oofmipotent  decree, 

The  Victor's  will.    To  snffer,  as  to  do, 

Onr  strength  is  eqnal;  nor  the  law  nnjnst 

That  so  ordains.    This  was  at  first  resolved, 

If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  Foe 

Contending,  and  so  donbt^what  might  fUl. 

I  langh,  when  those,  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 

And  venturons,  if  that  fiul  them,  shrink  and  fear 

What  yet  they  know  mnst  follow,  to  endnro 

Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain, 

The  sentence  of  their  Conqueronr.     This  is  now 

Onr  doom;  which  if  we  can  sustain  and  bear, 

Onr  Supreme  Foe  may  in  time  mnch  r^nit 

His  anger;  and  perhaps  thus  far  removed 

Not  mind  ns  not  offending,  satisfied 

With  what  is  punished :  whenoe  these  raging  fires 

Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  lames. 

Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome 

Their  noxious  vaponr;  or,  inured,  not  feel ; 

Or  changed  at  length,  and  to  the  place  eonfonn'd 

In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 

Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  nain ; 

This  horrour  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  Hght » 

Besides  what  hopes  the  never-ending  flight 

Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what  change 

Worth  waiting :  since  our  present  lot  appears 

For  happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worst. 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe. 

Thus  Belial,  with  words  elothed  in  reaaon's  garb 
Counsell'd  ignoble  ease  and  peaoeful  sloth, 
Not  peace :  and  alier  him  thus  Mammon  spake  :— 

Either  to  disenthrone  the  Eang  of  heaven 
We  war,  if  war  be  best }  or  to  regain 
Our  own  right  lost.    Him  to  unSirone  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everlasting  Fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife : 
The  fiiMrmer,  vain  to  hope,  argues  as  vain 
The  latter :  for  what  place  can  be  for  us 
Within  heaven's  bound,  unless  heaven's  Lord  supreme 
We  overpower  J  Suppose  he  should  relent 
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And  publish  grace  to  all,  on  promise  made 

Of  new  subjection ;  with  wbat  eyes  could  we 

Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  and  receive 

Strict  laws  imposed  to  celebrate  his  throne 

With  warbled  hymns,  and  to  bis  Godhead  sing 

Forced  halleluiahs ;  while  he  lordly  sits 

Our  enyied  Sovran,  and  his  altar  breathes 

Ambrosial  odours,  and  ambrosial  flowers. 

Our  servile  offerings  ?    This  must  be  our  task 

In  heaven,  this  our  delight :  how  wearisome 

Eternity  so  spent  in  worship  paid 

To  whom  we  hate  I    Let  us  not  then  pursue. 

By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtained 

Unacceptable,  though  in  heaven,  our  state 

Of  splendid  vassalage :  but  rather  seek 

Our  own  good  from  ourselves ;  and  from  our  own 

Live  to  ourselves;*  though  in  this  vast  recess. 

Free,  and  to  none  accountable ;  preferring 

Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 

Of  servile  pomp.     Our  greatness  will  appear 

Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  things  of  small, 

Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse. 

We  can  create ;  and  in  wbat  place  soe'er 

Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain 

Through  labour  and  endurance.    This  deep  world 

Of  darkness  do  we  dread  ?  how  oft  amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark  *  doth  heaven's  all-ruling  Sire 

Choose  to  reside,  his  glorjr  unobscured, 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 

Covers  his  throne :  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar 

Mustering  their  rage,  and  heaven  resembles  hell  I 

As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 

Imitate  when  we  please  f  this  desert  soil 

Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold; 

Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 

Magnificence ;  and  what  can  heaven  show  more  f 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 

Become  our  elements ;  these  piercing  fires 

As  soft  as  now  severe;  our  temper  changed 

Into  their  temper ;  which  must  needs  remove 

The  sensible  of  pain.     All  things  invite 

To  peacefrd  counsels,'  and  the  settled  state 

B  Live  to  irnndof, 
Honoe,  Epiit  l  zriiL  107  :•» 

Vt  mihi  Tivmrn, 
Qvod  inpereit  erl^— Nswton. 

o  How  oft  amidt 
Thick  dowU  and  dark, 

Xmitftted  ih>m  PmLztUL  11, 13 :  and  xorii.  2.— Kkwtov  :  and  from  1  Kingt,  tUL  11 
—Todd. 

P  To  peaceful  cowueU. 

These  speeches  are  wonderfully  fine;  but  the  qaestion  is  changed  in  the  oourso  of 
the  debate.^NswToir. 
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Of  order ;  how  in  safety  best  we  may  >" 

Compose  our  .present  evils,  with  regard 

Of  what  we  are,  and  where ;  dismissing  aaite 

All  thoughts  of  war.     Ye  have  what  I  aavise. 

He  scarce  had  finished,  when  such  murmur  fill'd 
The  assembly  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain « 
The  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Had  roused  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
8ea-&ring  men  o'er-watch'd/  whose  bark  by  chance, 
Or  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
After  the  tempest :  such  applause  was  heard 
As  Mammon  ended;  and  his  sentence  pleased, 
Advising  peace :  for  such  another  field 
They  dreaded  worse  than  hell :  so  much  the  fear 
Of  thunder  and  the  sword  of  Michael 
Wrought  still  within  them :  and  no  less  desire 
To  found  this  nether  empire ;  which  might  rise, 
By  policy  and  long  process  of  time, 
In  emulation  opposite  to  heaven. 
Which  when  Beelzebub"  perceived,  than  whom 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sat,  with  grave 
Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem'd 
A  pillar  of  state :  deep  on  his  ^ont  engraven 
Deliberation  sat  and  public  care ; 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone, 
Majestic  though  in  ruin :  sage  he  stood^ 
With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies :  his  look 
Brew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 
Or  summer's  noontide  air,  while  thus  he  spake : — 

Thrones  and  imperial  Powers,  offspring  of  heaven,  *'* 

Ethereal  Virtues ;  or  these  titles  now 
Must  we  renounce,  and,  changing  style,  be  call'd 
Princes  of  hell  1  for  so  the  popular  vote 
Inclines,  here  to  continue,  and  build  up  here 
A  growing  empire.     Doubtless ;  while  we  dream,  '^ 

And  know  not  that  the  King  of  Heaven  hath  doom'd 

4  At  wkem  koUow  roeki  retain, 

Virgfloomparef  the  ucent  ^ren  by  the  assembly  of  the  gods  to  Jano's  speech,  Mn,  x. 
ft,  to  the  rismg  wind,  whieh  our  author  assimilates  to  its  decreasing  munnars. — Hukb 

Kewtoa  observes  that  this  was  equally  proper;  as  Jnno's  spMoh  was  to  rouse 
Jiaiiimoii'i  to  quiet. 

r  Now  wiik  hoane  eadenee  Uitt 
Sea-faring  wuln  i/^rwaieh'd, 
A  noble  poetieal  pietnre. 

i  Which  toAea  BeilMBbMb. 

BeSlsebnb  maintains  his  rank  in  the  book  now  before  ns.  There  Is  a  wonderfti. 
msjesty  described  in  his  rising  np  to  speak.  He  acts  as  a  kind  of  moderator  between 
the  two  opposite  partiesi  and  proposes  a  third  undertaking,  which  the  whole  assembly 
gives  in  to.  The  motion  he  makes  of  detaching  one  of  their  body  in  search  of  a  new 
I  world,  is  grounded  upon  a  project  devised  by  Satan,  and  cursorily  proposed  by  him  in 
:  the  first  book,  ver.  660,  et  seq.,  upon  which  project  Beelsebub  grounds  his  proposal  in 
;   Ihe  preseal  b<K>k,  ver*  S44»  Ac— Asnnoir. 
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This  place  our  dungeon^  not  ovr  safe  retreol 

Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  lite  exempt 

From  beaven's  high  jnrisdictioB,  in  new  leagad 

Banded  against  his  throne ;  hat  to  remain 

In  strictest  bondaffe,  though  thus  hat  femeted| 

Under  the  inevitable  curb;  reserved 

His  daptive  multitude :  for  he^  be  sufe^ 

In  highth  or  depth,  still  first  and  last  will  reign 

Sole  king,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part 

By  our  revolt;  but  over  nell  extend 

Hb  empire,  and  with  iron  soeptre  rule 

Us  here,  as  with  his  golden  those  in  heaven. 

What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war  f 

War  hath  determined  us,  and  foil'd  with  loss 

Irreparable ;  terms  of  peace  yet  none 

Vouchsafed  or  sought :  for  what  peaae  will  be  giveft 

To  us  enslaved,  but  custody  severe, 

And  stripes  and  arbitraiy  punishment 

Inflicted  r  and  what  peaoe  can  we  returli. 

But  to  our  power  hostility  and  hate, 

Untamed  reluctance,  and  revenge,  though  slow^ 

Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  Conquerour  least 

May  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoice 

In  doing  what  we  most  in  suffering  feel  f 

Nor  will  occasion  want,  nor  shall  we  need 

With  dangerous  expedition  to  invade 

Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault,  or  sieg^ 

Or  ambush  from  the  deep.     What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprise  ?    There  is  a  place, 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  heaven 

Err  not)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 

Of  some  new  race  call'd  Man,  about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 

In  power  and  excellence ;  but  favour'd  mom 

Of  Him  who  rules  above :  so  was  his  will 

Pronounced  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath, 

That  shook  heaven's  whole  ciroumferenoe,  oonfirm'd. 

Thither  let  us  bend  all  our  thoughts  to  learn 

What  creatures  there  inhabit;  of  what  mould. 

Or  substance :  how  endued,  and  what  their  power, 

And  where  their  weakness ;  how  attempted  oesty 

By  force  or  subtlety.    Though  heaven  be  shut, 

And  heaven's  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure 

In  his  own  strength,  this  place  may  lie  exposa4» 

The  utmost  border  of  his  kingdom,  left 

To  their  defence  who  hold  it :  here  perhaps 

Some  advantageous  aot  may  be  achieved 

By  sudden  onset;  either  with  hell  fire 

To  waste  his  whole  creation,  or  possess 

All  as  our  own^  and  drivO)  as  we  were  driven, 

The  puny  habitants ;  or  if  not  drive, 


Seduce  them  to  our  pnrty^  that  their  Gad 

May  prove  their  foe,  and  with  lepenting  hand 

Abolish  his  own  works.    This  wonld  sni^MUM 

Common  revenge,  and  intermpt  his  joy 

In  our  oonfosion ;  and  our  joy  upraise 

In  his  disturbance :  when  his  darling  sons, 

Hurl'd  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  curse 

Their  frail  original  and  faded  bliss. 

Faded  so  soon.     Advise,  if  this  be  worth 

Attempting;  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here 

Hatching  vain  empires. — Thus  BeSaebub 

Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel,  first  devised 

By  Satan,  and  in  part  proposed.    For  whence, 

But  from  the  authour  of  all  ill,  could  spring 

So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  earth  with  hell 

To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 

The  great  Creator  f    But  their  spite  still  serves 

His  glorv  to  augment.     The  bold  design 

Pleased  highly  those  infernal  States,  and  joy 

Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes ;  with  full  assent 

They  vote :  whereat  his  speech  he  thus  renews :— • 

Well  have  ye  judged,  well  ended  long  debate. 
Synod  of  gods  I  and,  like  to  what  ye  are. 
Great  things  resolved ;  which  from  the  lowest  deep 
Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  spite  of  fate, 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence,  with  neighbouring  arms 
And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chanoe 
Be-enter  heaven ;  or  else  in  some  mild  sone 
Dwell,  not  unvisited  of  heaven's  fair  light, 
Secure;  and  at  the  brightening  orient  oeam 
Purge  off  this  gloom ;  the  soft  delicious  air, 
To  heal  the  scar  of  these  corrosive  fires. 
Shall  breathe  her  balm.    But,  first,  whom  shaQ  we  send 
In  search  of  this  new  world  f  whom  shall  we  find 
Sufficient?  who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet 
The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss. 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouuk  way  r  or  spread  his  aery  flight. 
Upborne  with  undefiitigable  wings. 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  ho  arrive 
The  happy  isle:^  what  strenf^h,  what  art  can  then 
SdBoe,Twliat  erarion  bea/h4  »fe 
Through  the  strict  senteries  and  stations  thick 
Of  angels  watching  round  ?  here  he  had  need 
All  drcnmspection;  and  we  now  no  less 


ms 
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The  mrOi  liaaglag  in  the  tea  of  air.    So  Oioefo  «•]!•  tbt 
-^  QqmI  magnun  qoandam  inmdam,  qium  noe  orbem  t«zn» 
20 
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Ghoioo  in  our  suf&age :  for  on  whom  we  Bond,  *^ 

The  weight  of  all,  and  onr  last  hope,  relies. 

This  said,  he  sat;  and  expectation  held 
His  look  suspense,  awaiting  who  appear'd 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 

The  perilous  attempt :  but  all  sat  mute,  ^"^ 

Pondering  Uie  danger  with  deep  thoughts ;  and  each 
In  other's  countenance  read  his  own  dismay, 
Astonish'd :  none  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  heaven-warring  champions  could  be  found, 
So  hardy,  as  to  proffer  or  accept  ^** 

Alone  the  dreadful  voyage :  till  at  last, 
Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised 
Above  his  fellows,  with*  monarchal  pride, 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmoved  thus  spake : — 

0  progeny  of  heftven,  empyreal  thrones,  ^"^ 

With  reason  hath  deep  silence  und  demur 
Seized  us,  though  undismayed.     Loug  is  the  way 
And  hard,  that  out  of  hell  leads  up  to  light : 
Our  prison  strong,  this  huge  convex  of  fire. 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round  ^* 

Ninefold ;  and  gates  of  burning  adamant 
Barr'd  over  us  prohibit  all  egress. 
These  pass'd,  if  any  pass,  the  void  profound 
Of  unessential  Niffht"  receives  him  next. 
Wide  gapiuff ;  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 
Threatens  him,  plunged  in  that  abortive  gulf. 
If  thence  he  'scape  into  whatever  world. 
Or  unknown  region ;  what  remains  him  less 
Than  unknown  dangers  and  as  hard  escape  1 
But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,^  0  Peers, 
And  this  imperial  sovranty,  adom'd 
With  splendour  arm'd,  with  power,  if  aught  proposed 
And  judged  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 
Of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deter 

Me  from  attempting.     Wherefore  do  I  assume  ^"^ 

These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign^ 

«  0/  wM$§ent%al  Night, 
TJneuentiAl,  void  of  being ;  darkness  approaching  nearest  to,  and  being  the  best 
resemblance  of,  non  entity. — Hum. 

▼  Bmt  lalhovid  iU  freooNM  ikU  ikrwiu. 
The  whole  speeeh,  from  this  line,  is  wonderfiilly  beantiftil  in  ereiy  respect.    Bat  th« 
reason  why  I  hare  quoted  it,  is,  to  show  how  the  poet  supports  Satan's 

Monarchal  pride,  oonseiotts  of  highest  worth, 

as  he  expresses  it    In  the  line, 

Bnt  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  O  Peers, 

I  hare  no  doubt  but  he  had  In  Tiew  the  speech  of  Sarpedon  In  Homer ;  in  which  indeed 
the  thought  is  Homer's,  "  That  a  king,  being  most  honoured,  should  likewise  expose 
himself  most  to  danser."  But  Milton  has  given  it  so  much  of  the  rhetorical  cast,  and 
dressed  it  so  up  with  sentences  and  enthymemas,  after  the  manner  of  Demosthenes, 
who,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere^  was  his  model  for  speeches,  that  Homer  is  hardly  to  b« 
found  in  it— Monboddo. 
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Befosing  to  aooept  as  great  a  share 

Of  haxard  as  of  tlononr,  dae  alike 

To  him  who  reignSi  and  so  muoh  to  him  due 

Of  hazard  more,  as  he  aboye  the  rest  ^ 

High  honoured  sits  ?    Go,  thereforsi  mighty  powerSi 

Terrour  of  heaven^  though  fallen  1  intend  at  nome, 

While  here  shall  be  oar  home,  what  best  may  ease 

The  present  misery,  and  render  hell 

More  tolerable :  if  there  be  cure  or  oharm  ^ 

To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 

Of  this  ill  mansion.     Intermit  no  watch 

Against  a  wakeful  Foe ;  while  I  abroad 

Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destruction  seek 

Deliverance  for  us  all :  this  enterprise  ^ 

None  shall  partake  with  me.    Thus  saying  rose 

The  monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply ; 

Prudent,  lest  from  his  resolution  raised 

Others  among  the  chief  might  offer  now, 

Certain  to  be  refused,  what  erst  they  feared ;  ^"^ 

And  so  refused  might  in  opinion  stand 

His  rivals ;  winning  cheap  the  high  repute, 

Which  he  through  hasard  huge  must  earn.     But  they 

Dreaded  not  more  the  adventure,  than  his  voice 

Forbidding;  and  at  once  with  him  they  rose :  ^ 

Their  rising  all  at  once^  was  as  the  sound 

Of  thunder  heard  remote.    Towards  him  they  bend 

With  awful  reverence  prone ;  and  as  a  god 

Extol  him  equal  to  the  Highest  in  heaven* 

Nor  fail'd  they  to  express  how  much  they  praised,  ^"^ 

That  for  the  general  safety  he  despised 

His  own :  for  neither  do  the  spirits  damn'd 

Lose  all  their  virtue;*  lest  bad  men  should  boast 

Their  specious  deeds  on  earth,  which  glory  excites, 

Or  close  ambition  varnished  o'er  with  seal.  ^ 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 

Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  chief : 

As  when  from  mountain  tops  the  dusky  clouds 

Ascending,  while  the  north  wind  sleeps,'  o'erspread 

Heaven's  cheerful  face ;  the  louring  element  ^ 

Scowls  o'er  the  darken'd  landskip  snow,  or  shower : 

If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  furewell  sweet 

w  Their  riting  all  at  cnee. 
The  riling  of  tUi  great  aeiemblj  ii  deseribed  in  a  reiy  fablime  snd  poetieal  niMiner. 

— AODllOK. 

X  Nntker  do  tlU  apiriU  damn'd 
Lem  aU  their  WrfiM. 
This  seeniB  to  have  been  a  eareaem  on  the  bad  men  of  Milton'i  time. 

7  While  the  north  mttd  t^sepe* 

A  limile  of  perfeot  beauty :  it  iUoe trakee  the  deligbtftil  feeling  renilting  from  tbt 
oontnet  of  the  etoimy  debate  with  Hie  Ught  that  eeemi  sabeequently  to  break  in  npon 
the  asiembly. 
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Extend  his  evening  beajB|  tke  fields  revire, 
The  birds  their  notes  reaew^  and  hleatiag  herds 
Attest  their  )oy,  tkat  hill  and  valley  ringiBr. 
O  shame  to  men !  de?il  with  devil  dtunn'd 
Firm.  Gonocnrd  bolds;  men  onlj  disagree* 
Of  creatoves  laHoneJ;  ilioogh  voder  hope 
Of  heavenly  graee;  and,  God  moehdmrng  peace, 
Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  ome)  wars. 
Wasting  the  earth,  each  ether  to  destroy : 
As  if,  which  might  induce  ns  to  accord, 
Man  had  not  helliflh  foes  enow  besides, 
That  day  and  night  fbr  his  destniction  wait. 

The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolved ;  and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  mfemal  peers : 
Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount,*  and  seem'd 
Alone  the  antagonist  of  Heaven ;  nor  less 
Than  hell's  dread  emperour,  with  pomp  supreme 
And  GKxi-like  imitated  state  r  him  round 
A  globe  of  fiery  seraphim  inclosed. 
With  briffht  omblaionry  and  horrent  arms. 
Then  of  Sieir  session  ended  they  iMd  cry 
With  trumpets'  regal  sound  the  great  result : 
Toward  the  fbur  winds  four  speedy  cherubim 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchymy. 
By  herald's  vmoe  explain^  :  the  hollow  abyss 
]^ard  far  and  wide :  and  all  the  host  of  hell 
With  deafening  shout  retum'd  them  loud  acclaim. 
Thence  more  at  ease  their  minds,  and  somewhat  raised 
By  false  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  powers 
Disband  ^  and,  wandering,  each  his  sevend  way 
Pursues,  as  inclination  or  sad  choice 
Leads  him  perplexMj  where  he  may  likeliest  find 
Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irksome  hours,  till  his  great  chief  return. 
Part,  on  the  plain,^  or  in  the  air  sublime, 
Upon  the  wing  or  in  swift  race  contend. 
As  at  the  Olympian  games,  or  Pythian  fields : 
Part  curb  their  fiexy  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
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«  Mm  only  ditti^rfe. 
This  hM  allnrion  to  the  oontentloat  ftga  In  which  Milton  lived  and  wrote.— Thtbb. 


«  Jfuiif  oome  liMr  migktf  pmramomU, 
Hem  Maa't  pie  •mJnenee  la  deieribed  with  a  mighty  iplendoqr. 

b  PaH  on  th  fttdiu 

The  diTonione  of  the  fUIen  angels,  with  the  partienlw  aeeonnt  of  (lieir  plaee  of 
habitation,  are  described  with  great  pregnancy  of  uionght  and  eopions^esp  of  invention. 
The  diversioai  are  evtiy  way  suitable  to  beings  who  h»a  nothing  left  them  bnt  strength 
and  knowledge  misapplied.  8nch  are  their  oont^ntioiK  at  the  race,  and  in  feati  of 
arms,  with  their  entertainments  at  v.  639,  ^e. 

Their  mnsio  is  employed  In  celebrating  their  own  criminal  exploits;  and  their  dia- 
6ovne^  in  soiinding  the  nnlkthomable  depths  of  Ikte,  free  will,  and  foreknowledge^— 
Addhov. 
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With  rapid  wheels^  or  fiNmied  bngads  fomi. 

As  when  to  warn  pvoad  eilieB  ww  appeals 

Waged  in  the  troubled  aky,  and  amuea-roflit 

To  Battel  in  the  douda^*  belbre  «aeh  Tan 

Prick  forth  the  aery  knigbtd,  and  eoneh  Aear  apean 

Till  thickest  latins  okse :  mMi  feats  of  annB 

From  either  end  of  hearran  the  welkin  bonis. 

Others,  with  vast  Typhcean  xage  more  fell. 

Bend  np  both  rodks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 

In  whirlwind :  hell  Efearoe  holds  the  wild  uproar. 

As  when  Alcides,  fr<mi  (Eohalia  erown'd 

With  conquest,  felt  tbe  envenom'd  robe,  and  tore 

Through  pain  up  by  the  roots  Thessaliaa  pines; 

And  Cchas  from  me  top  of  (Bta  threw 

Into  the  Euboic  sea.    Others  more  mild| 

Betreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 

With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 

Their  own  heroic  deeds,  and  hapless  &U 

By  doom  of  battel ;  and  eomplam  that  &te 

Free  virtue  should  inthral  to  force  or  chanee. 

Their  song  was  partial ;  but  the  harmony. 

What  could  it  less  when  spirits  immortal  siag  t 

Suspended  hell,'  aad  ixnik  with  ravishment 

The  thronging  audieaoe.    In  discourse  more  sweet, 

(For  eloquenoe  the  soul,*  song  charms  the  sense) 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  hi^ 

Of  providenoe,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate;' 

Fix'd  fitle,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute: 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mases  lost. 

Of  ffood  and  evil  miieh  they  argued  then, 

Of  nappiness  and  £aaal  miseiy, 

Passion  and -apathy,  and|(lory  and  shame; 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  fUse  philosophy : 

Yet  with  a  pleanng  sorcery  eould  charm 

Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish,  and  excite 

Fallacious  hope;  or  ana  the  dbdured  breast 

With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple  steel. 

Another  part,  in  squadrons  and  gross  bands, 
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The  effect  of  their  alngi&g  ie  fleaeirfaa*  Hke  that  of  Qtfpheae  in  heD^  Yiig.  Gecrg. 
iv.  481«— NawTOV. 

•  For  dofuenm  ihe^omL 
Here  ii  the  |»referenee  giren  to  intelleet  above  the  pleasores  of  the  eeneee. 

f  Fcreknowhdge,  wiU,  and  fate. 
The  turn  of  the  wordi  here  ii  edmirablef  and  Tety  well  ezpressoB  the  wenderingi  and 
macei  of  their  difloonree:  and  the  torn  of  the  words  ie  greatly  improved,  end  rendered 
•till  more  beautifol,  hj  the  addition  of  en  epithet  to  each  of  them. — ^Nbwtox. 
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On  bold  adyentars  to  discover  wide 
That  dismal  world;  if  any  clime  perhaps^ 
Might  yield  them  easier  habitation,  bend 
Four  ways  their  flying  march,  along  the  banks 
Of  four  infernal  rivers,'  that  diw)rge 
Into  the  burning  lake  their  balenil  streams : 
Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate; 
Sad  Acheron,  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep ; 
Gocytus,  named  of  lamentation  load 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream;  fierce  Phlegethon, 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 
Far  off  from  these  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  waterjr  labyrinth ;  whereof  who  drinks, 
Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets, 
Fdrgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain. 
Beyond  this  flood  a  frosen  continent 
Lies,  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 
Of  whirlwind,  and  dire  hail  which  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not ;  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems 
Of  ancient  pile :  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice; 
A  gulf  profound  as  that  Scrbonian  bog 
Betwixt  Bamiata  and  mount  Casius  old, 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk :  the  parching  air 
Bums  frore,^  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire. 
Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  haled. 
At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damn'd 
Are  brought;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce : 
From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth ;  and  there  to  pine 
Immovable,  infix'd,  and  frosen  round, 
Periods  of  time;  thence  harried  back  to  fixe. 
They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 

Both  to  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment,  ^ 

^  And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to  reach 
The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  lose 

ff  AUmg  the  hank9 
0//owr  tn/tmal  riven. 

The  serenl  elreamstuioei  in  the  description  of  hell  are  finely  imagined;  as  the  four 
riven  which  disgorge  themselres  into  the  sea  of  fire,  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  and 
the  river  of  ohUvion.  The  monstrous  animals  produced  in  that  infernal  world  are 
represented  hj  a  single  line,  which  gives  ns  a  more  horrid  idea  of  them  than  a  much 
longer  description  would  have  done  :— 


Than  fkbles  yet  have  felgn'd,  or  fear  eoneeived. 

This  episode  of  the  Ikllen  spirits,  and  their  place  of  habitation,  comes  in  very  hapi^y 
to  unbend  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  its  attention  to  the  debate.  An  ordinary  poet 
would  indeed  have  spun  out  so  many  circumstances  to  a  great  length,  and  by  that 
means  have  weakened,  instead  of  illustrated,  the  principal  &ble. — Aj>dibq¥, 

k  Bwmafrore, 
See  Boelus.  zliL  20, 31 :  ^  When  the  cold  north-wind  bloweth,  it  devonreth  the  moun- 
tains^ and  Immeik  the  wilderness^  and  oonsnmeth  the  graas  ot/re."— Nbwtov. 
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In  sweet  forgetfulness'  all  pain  and  woe, 

All  in  one  moment^  and  so  near  the  brink : 

Bat  Fate  withstands,  and  to  oppose  the  attempt 

Medusa  with  Oorgonian  terroor  guards 

The  ford,  and  of  itself  the  water  flies 

All  taste  of  li^g  wight,  as  once  it  fled 

The  lip  of  Tantalus.     Thus  roving  on 

In  confused  march  forlorn  the  adventurous  bands, 

With  shuddering  horrour  pale,  and  eyes  aghast, 

YieVd  first  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 

No  rest ;  through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 

They  passed,  and  many  a  region  dolorous, 

(Ver  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp, 

Bocks,  caves,J  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  death, 

A  universe  of  death,  which  God  by  curse 

Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good. 

Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds, 

Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 

Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 

Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceived, 

Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimseras  dire. 

Meanwhile  the  adversary  of  God  and  man, 
Satan,  with  thoughts  inflamed  of  highest  design. 
Puts  on  swif^  wings,  and  toward  the  gates  of  hell^ 
Explores  his  solitary  flight :  sometimes 
He  scours  the  right-hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left ; 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fieiy  concave  towering  high. 
As  when  &r  off  at  sea  >  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Temate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs :  they  on  the  trading  flood 


6«0 


i  In  9weet  forge^lnett, 
ThU  is  a  fine  allegory,  to  show  that  there  is  no  forgetfulness  in  hell.    Memory  makes 
a  part  of  the  punishment  of  the  damned,  and  the  refeotion'bat  increases  their  Aisery. 
— Nnwroir. 

i  RocJUf  cav^f  Ac 
Milton's  an  the 

Roeksi  eaTW,  lakesi  fms,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  death  ! 

and  the  idea,  oansed  by  a  word,  which  nothing  bat  a  word  could  annex  to  the  others^ 
laisas  a  Tory  great  degree  of  the  snblime ;  which  is  raised  yet  higher  by  what  follows, 

▲  UHIVXBSn  OF  naATH. — ^BURXB. 

k  Toward  ike  gatei  ofUXL 
The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  is  finely  imagined.-»ADDnoK. 

I  Am  when  far  off  at  mo. 
Satan  "  towering  high,"  is  here  compared  to  a  fleet  of  Indiamen  disooyered  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  it  were  **  hanging  in  the  clouds,"  as  a  fleet  at  a  distance  seems  to  do.  This  is 
the  whole  of  the  comparison;  but,  as  Dr.  Pearoe  obsenres,  SiOlton  in  his  similitudes  (as 
Is  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Virgil  too),  after  he  has  shown  the  common  resemblance, 
often  takes  the  libertj  of  wandering  into  some  nnresembling  circumstances;  which 
have  no  other  relation  to  the  compar&on  than  that  it  gave  him  the  hint,  and  as  it  were 
set  fire  to  the  train  of  his  imagination. — ^NxwToa. 
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Througli  the  wide  JSthiopian  to  the  Gape 

Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole:  so  Beem'd 

Far  off  the  flymg  fiend.    At  last  appear 

Hell  boundS;  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof, 

And  thrice  threefold  the  gates :  three  folds  were  brass,  ^ 

Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock| 

Impenetrable,  impaled  with  drling  fire,* 

Yet  nnoonsnmed.    Before  the  gates  there  sat* 

On  either  side  a  formidable  shape ; 

The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  waist,  and  £ur|  ^^^ 

Bat  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold, 

Yolnminons  and  vast,  a  serpent  arm'd 

With  mortal  sting :  about  her  middle  round 

A  cry  of  hell  hounds  never  ceasing  bark'd 

With  wide  Cerberean  mouths,  full  loud,  and  rung  ^ 

A  hideous  peal :  yet  when  they  list,  would  creep. 

If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 

And  kennel  there ;  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howFd 

Within  unseen.     Far  less  abhorr'd  than  these 

Yex'd  Scylla  bathing,  in  the  sea  that  parts  *" 

Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinaorian  shore : 

Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when,  call'd 

In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 

Lured  with  the  smell  of  infiunt  blood,*  to  danoe 

With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  labouring  moon*  *" 

Eclipses  at  their  charms.     The  other  shflpe,^- 

If  shape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  shape  had  noae 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 

Or  suMtance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd, 

For  each  seem'd  either ;  black  it  stood  m  night,  ^^ 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart;  what  seem'd  Im  bead 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crowii  had  on. 

« Impeded  with  tiring  Jirt, 

P«ili»pi  MUton  might  take  tiie  hint  of  this  eironmfltaiiioe  firem  hw  &T(mrfto  roaancesy 
whei«>  we  frequently  meet  4rith  the  gates  «f  enehnnted  eaftlM  thw  mpmLtd  with  dnUnf 
^r«.— Thtkb. 

B  Be/ore  ike  gaiet  Aen  9aL 

Here  begins  the  famous  allegoty  of  Milton,  whioh  is  a  sort  of  parsphtase  on  St. 
James,  i.  16 : — **  Then,  when  Lust  hath  oonoeivedf  it  hiinseth  forth  Sin ;  and  Sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  Death."  The  first  part  of  the  allegory  says  only,  that 
Satan's  intended  royage  was  daqgeroos  to  his  being,  and  that  be  jrasolyed  howerer  to 
Tentnre. — BichaM)80V. 

•  iMrtd  wUk  ih€  ssmU  ^in/cuU  Mood, 

Here  is  a  mixture  of  elassieal  and  demonologieal  learning.  Compare  JBschybif, 
c'Ettmenld."  24S,  ed.  Schati. ;  and  Wiems,  ''Be  Lamiis,"  4to.  1862,  oolL  240, 241.— ToniK 

P  ^%e  lahomring  inoon. 

The  sneients  beliereS  the  moon  greatly  tf  eoted  by  magieal  praetloes ;  and  the  IiatiB  : 

poets  eall  the  eelipses  of  the  moon,  laboret  luntB.    The  Uiree  foregoing  lines,  and  tilie  { 
rormer  part  of  this,  contain  a  short  aeooont  of  what  was  onoe  beliered,  and  in  ICUton's 

time  not  so  ridieolons  as  now.^RicHji.RD80K.  ' 

Sea  Spenser,  F.  Q.  yn.  tii.  46.— Thtbb.  1 
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Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 

The  monster  moving  onward  camo  as  fiwt,  '* 

With  horrid  strides ;  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

The  undannted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admired; 

Admired,  not  feared :  Qod  and  his  Son  except, 

Created  thing'  nonsht  valued  he,  nor  shunn'd; 

And  with  disdainfiu  look  thns  firist  besan : — •  ^ 

Whence  and  what  art  thon,*  execrable  shape, 
That  darest,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thj  misereated  front  athwart  m j  way 
To  yonder  gates  ?  through  them  I  mean  to  pass, 
That  be  assured,  without  leave  ask'd  of  thee :  •* 

Betire,  or  taste  thy  folly ;  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hell-bom,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heaven  I 

To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  replied : — 
Art  thou  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  he. 

Who  first  broke  peace  in  heaven,  and  faith,  till  then  ^ 

Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven's  sons 
Conjured  against  the  Highest ;  for  which  both  thou 

r  €hd  and  hit  Son  except. 
Created  Autg, 

Tb«  commentaton  try  in  vain  to  justify  this  nngmnmatioiil  ezprossion.  | 

i 
•  Whmoe  amd  when  wriiktmt  j 

IGlton  has  interwoTen  in  the  texture  of  his  fahle  some  particalara  which  do  not  seem  i 
to  hare  prohahility  enough  for  an  epio  poem ;  partieularly  in  the  actions  which  he  | 
ascribes  to  Sin  and  Death,  and  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  liimbo  of  Yanity,  with  I 
other  passages  in  the  second  book.  Such  allegories  rather  savour  of  the  spirit  of  i 
Spenser  and  Ariosto,  than  of  Homer  and  VlrgiL  ' 

It  is,  however,  a  very  finished  piece  of  its  kind,  when  it  is  not  considered  as  a  part  ' 
of  an  epio  poem.  The  genealogy  of  the  several  persons  is  contrived  with  great  deli*  • 
caey :  Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death  the  ofiispring  of  Sin :  the  incestuous  ' 
nolxtnre  between  Bin  and  Death  produces  those  monsters  and  helUhounds,  which  from 
time  to  time  enter  into  their  mother,  and  toar  the  bowels  of  her  who  gave  them  birth : 
these  are  the  terrors  of  an  eVit  conscience,  and  the  proper  fruits  of  Sin,  which  naturally 
rise  from  the  apprehensions  of  death.  This  last  beautiful  moral  is,  I  think  clearly  inti- 
mated in  the  speeoh  of  Sin,  where)  complainJag  of  this  her  dreadftU  issue,  she  adds  \-^ 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe ;  who  seta  them  on, 
And  me,  his  parent,  would  full  soon  devoar 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  be  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involved. 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  reader  the  beautiful  circumstance  in  the  last  part  of  this 
quotation :  he  will  likewise  observe  how  natoraUy  the  three  persons  concerned  in  this 
allegory  are  tompted,  by  one  common  intorest,  to  come  into  a  .confederacy  together: 
and  how  properly  Sin  is  made  the  portress  of  hell^  and  the  only  being  that  can  open 
the  gates  of  that  world  of  tortures. 

9ke  descriptive  part  of  this  allegory  is  likewise  very  strong,  and  full  of  sublime  ideas. 
The  figure  of  Death,  the  regid  crown  upon  his  head,  the  menace  of  Satan,  his  advanc- 
ing to  the  comba^  the  outory  at  his  birtii,-are  oircumBtanccs  too  noble  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence,  and  extremely  suitable  to  this  king -of  terrors.  I  need  not  mention  the  just- 
ness of  thought  which  is  observed  in  the  generation  of  these  several  symbolical  per* 
sons;  that  Sin  was  produced  upon  the  first  revolt  of  Satan,  that  Death  appeared  soon 
after  he  was  cast  into  hell,  and  that  the  terrors  of  conscience  were  conceived  at  the  gate 
of  this  place  of  torments.  The  description  of  the  gates  is  vexy  poetical,  as  the  opening 
of  them  is  fhll  of  Milton's  spirit — Addisoit. 

Addison  seems  to  have  been  strangely  nice  in  the  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
I    Uiese  shadowy  beings  into  an  epic  poem ;  and  so  thought  Dr.  Newton. 

I  « : 
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And  they^  outoast  from  God,  are  here  oondenin'd 

To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  t  ** 

And  reckon'st  thou  thyself  with  spirits  of  heaven, 

Hell-doom'd^  and  breathest  defiance  here  and  soom^ 

Where  I  reign  kinff,  and,  to  enrage  thee  more, 

Thy  king  and  lord !    Back  to  thy  punishment 

False  fueitiye,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings;  ** 

Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 

Thy  lingering,  or  with^one  stroke  of  this  dart 

Strange  horrour  seize  thee,  and  pangs  unfelt  before* 

So  spake  the  ffrisly  terrour ;  and  in  shape. 
So  speaking,  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold  "* 

More  dreadful  and  deform :  on  the  other  side, 
Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
tJnterrified,  and  like  a  comet  bum'd,^ 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huffe 

In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair  ^ 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war.     Each  at  the  head 
Leyel'd  his  deadly  aim;  their  fatal  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend ;  and  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on  '*• 

Over  the  Caspian;"  then  stand  front  to  front, 
Hoverinff  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  weir  dark  encounter  in  mid  air ; 
So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Orew  darker  at  their  frown ;  so  matched  they  stood ;  '*' 

For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  Foe :  ^  and  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achieved,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress,  that  sat 

Fast  by  hell  ^te,  and  kept  the  fatal  key,  '^ 

Risen,  and  with  hideous  outcrv  rush'd  between. 

0  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  she  cried, 
Against  thy  only  son?    What  friiy,  0  son, 
Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 

Against  thv  father's  head  f  and  know'st  for  whom  1  ''^ 

For  him  who  sits  above,  and  laughs  the  while 
At  thee,  ordain'd  his  drudge,  to  execute 
Whate'er  hb  wrath,  which  he  calls  justice,  bids; 
His  wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both. 

t  And  Uhe  a  eomei  hwrn'tU 
The  Ancient  poets  fireqnentlj  oompare  a  hero  in  hii  shining  armour  to  a  oomtL 
Poet(7  delights  in  omens,  prodigies,  and  snoh  wonderftil  events  as  were  snpposed  to 
follow  upon  the  appearanee  of  eomets,  eclipses,  and  the  like. — KmwtOM, 

«  Over  the  Oatytnn, 

With  great  Judgment  did  the  poet  take  this  simile  from  the  Caspian ;  for  that  sea  is 
remarkably  tempestuous.  See  "  Purohas  his  Pilgrimes,"  part  iiL  p.  241 :  and  Hocaec, 
Ode  n.  is.  S.^Bowls. 

^  So  great  a  foe, 

Jesus  Christ,  who,  as  it  follows  v.  734,  will  one  day  destroy  both  Death,  and  ''him 
that  has  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  deTil."    Heb.  ii  14. — ^Nbwtok. 
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She  spake^  and  at  her  words  the  hellish  pest 
Forbore ;  then  these  to  her  Satan  retum'd  :— 

So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 
Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand 
Prevented  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 
What  it  intends ;  till  first  I  know  of  thee^ 
What  thing  thou  art^  thus  double  form'd ;  and  whyi 
In  this  infernal  yale  first  met,  thou  call'st 
Me  father,  and  that  phantasm  caH'st  my  son; 
I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee. 

To  whom  thus  the  portress  of  hell  gate  replied : 
Hast  thou  forgot  me  then,  and  do  I  seem 
Now  in  thine  eye  so  foul,  once  deem'd  so  fair 
In  heaven  ?  when  at  the  assembly,  and  in  sight 
Of  all  the  seraphim  with  thee  combined 
In  bold  conspiracy  against  heaven's  King, 
All  on  a  sudden  miserable  pain 
Surprised  thee ;  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizzy  swum 
In  darkness,  while  thy  head  flames  thick  and  fast 
Threw  forth;  till  on  the  left  side  opening  wide, 
Likest  to  thee  in  shape  and  countenance  bright, 
Then  shining  heavenly  fair,  a  goddess  arm'd, 
Out  of  thy  head  I  sprung  r^  amazement  seized 
All  the  host  of  heaven ;  back  they  recoil'd  afraid 
At  first,  and  callM  me  Sin,  and  for  a  sign 
Portentous  held  me :  but,  fkmiliar  grown, 
I  pleased,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 
The  most  averse ;  thee  chiefly ;  who  full  oft 
Thyself  in  me  thy  perfect  image  viewing 
Becamest  enamour'd ;  and  such  joy  thou  took'st 
With  me  in  secret,  that  my  womb  conceived 
A  growing  burden.     Meanwhile  war  arose, 
And  fields  were  fought  in  heaven ;  wherein  remain'd 
CEoT  what  could  eL^  ?)  to  our  Almighty  Foe 
Clear  victory,  to  our  port  loss  and  rout 
Through  all  the  empyrean :  down  they  fell 
Driven  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  heaven,  down 
Into  this  deep,  and  in  the  general  fall 
I  also ;  at  which  time  this  powerful  key 
Into  my  hand  was  given,  with  charge  to  keep 
These  gates  for  ever  shut,  which  none  can  pass 
Without  my  opening.     Pensive  here  I  sat 
Alone,  but  long  I  sat  not^  till  my  womb, 
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V  Qui  rfikjf  htad  Itpnmff, 

8in  li  riffhtly  made  to  spring  out  of  tho  head  of  Satan,  as  Wisdom  or  MinorFa  did 
•Qt  of  Jnptter^s;  and  Milton  desoribos  the  birth  of  the  one  very  mneh  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  aneient  poets  have  described  that  of  the  other,  partioolarly  the  author  of  the 
''HTUn  to  Minerra,"  Tnlgarly  ascribed  to  Homer:  and  what  foUows  seems  to  be  a  hint 
improyed  vpon  Minerra's  being  rarished  soon  after  her  birth  by  Ynleani  as  we  may 
lean  from  Laeian^  <' DiaL  Yoleani  ei  Joris,"  et  "de  Pomo."— Nawros. 
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Preenant  bj  thee  and  now  eroessive  grown^ 
IVooigious  motion  felt  and  mefnl  throes* 
At  last  this  odious  offspring  whom  thou  seest, 
Thine  own  begotten,  breakmg  violent  way, 
Tore  through  mj  entrails,  that,  with  fear  and  pain 
Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Transformed  :  but  he,  my  inbred  enemy, 
Forth  issued,  brandidbing  his  fatal  dart 
Made  to  destroy:  I  fled,  and  cried  out  DecUk; 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sidi'd 
From  all  her  caves,'  and  back  resounded,  2>«aA. 
I  fled,  but  he  pursued,  though  more,  it  seems. 
Inflamed  with  lust  than -rage;  and,  swifter  fiur, 
Me  overtook,  his  mother,  iXi  dismayed ; 
And^  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 
Ingendering  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 
These  yelling  monsters,  that  with  ceaseless  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  saw'st;  hourly  conceived 
And  hourly  bom,  with  sorrow  infinite 
To  me :  for,  when  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw  ■ 
My  bowels,  their  repast;  then  bursting  forth 
Afresh  with  conscious  terrours  vex  me  round, 
That  rest  or  intermission  none  I  find. 
Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on; 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involved;  and  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel^  and  his  bane. 
Whenever  that  shall  be ;  so  Fate  pronounced. 
But  thou,  0  father,  I  forewarn  thee,  shun 
His  deadly  arrow ;  neither  vainlv  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms^ 
Thouffh  tempered  heavenly;  for  that  mortal  dint 
Save  he  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist. 

She  finished,  and  the  subtle  fiend  his  lore 
Soon  learn' d,  now  milder,  and  thus  answered  smooth  :-'*. 
Dear  daughter,'^  since  thou  daim'st  me  for  thy  sire. 
And  my  fair  son  here  shoVst  me,  the  dear  pledge 
Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  heaven^  and  joys 

'  jFVom  aU  her  oovm. 
Virgil,  JEn.  ii.  63. 

Inaona«r»  eavn,  gmnitainqne  deders,  ewrvam. — Homs. 

Tbe  repetition  of  Death  here  is  a  beaiihr  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  name  of 
Eiirydice  in  Virgil,  Oeorg.  It.  525,  and  of  IB^las,  SoL  t1.  44. — ^Nawrox. 
Bat  how  inflnitalj  more  sublime ! 

7  Dear  daughter. 

Batan  had  now  learned  his  lore  or  lesson ;  and  the  reader  will  obserre  how  artftilly 
he  ehanges  his  language:  he  had  said  before  that  he  had  never  seen  ''sight  more 
detestable ;"  but  now  it  is  dear  daughter,  and  /air  eon, — ^Kbwt02I. 
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Then  sweety  now  sad'to  mention,  throngh  dire  chiiige  ^ 

Be&Uen  us,  unforeseen;  nnthonght  of;  £now, 

I  come  no  enemy,  bat  to  set  free 

From  out  this  dark  und  dismal  hotiBe  of  nain, 

Both  him  and  thee,  and  all  the  heavenly  nost 

Of  spirits,  that,  in  oar  just  pretences  arm'd,  ^ 

Fell  with  us  from  on  high :  from  them  I  go 

This  uncouth  errand  sole,  and  one  for  all 

Myself  expose ;  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 

The  unfounded  deep,  and  through  the  Toid  immefise 

To  search  with  wandering  quest  a  place  foretold  ^ 

Should  be,  and,  by  concurring  signs,  ere  now 

Created,  vast  and  round,  a  place  of  bliss 

In  the  purlieus  of  heaven,  and  therein  placed 

A  race  of  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 

Perhaps  oar  vacant  room ;  though  more  removed,  ^ 

Lest  heaven,  surcharged  with  potent  multitude, 

Might  hap  to  move  new  broils.     Be  this,  or  aught 

Than  this  more  secret,  now  designed,  I  haste 

To  know ;  and,  this  once  known,  shall  soon  return, 

And  bring  ye  to  the  place  where  thou  and  Death  ** 

Shall  dwdl  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  unseen 

Wing  silently  the  buxom  air,  imbalm'd 

With  odours;  there  ye  shall  be  fed  and  fiU'd 

Immeasurably ;  all  things  shall  be  your  prey. 

He  ceased,  for  both  seem'd  highly  pleased,  and  Death  ^ 

Orinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 
His  famine  should  be  fill  d,  and  bless'd  his  maw 
Destined  to  that  good  hour :  no  less  rejoiced 
His  mother  bad,  and  thus  bespake  her  sire  :— 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due,  ^ 

And  by  command  of  heaven's  aU-powerful  King, 
I  keep,  by  him  forbidden  to  unlock 
These  adamantine  gates ;  against  aU  force 
Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart. 
Fearless  to  be  o'ermatch'd  by  living  might.  ^ 

But  what  owe  I  to  his  commands  above. 
Who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound, 
1\)  sit  in  hateful  office,  here  confined. 

Inhabitant  of  heaven  and  heavenly-b6m,  ** 

Here,  in  perpetual  agony  and  pain, 
With  terrours  and  with  clamours  compass'd  roond 
Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowek  feed  F 
Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  authour,  thou 
My  being  gavest  me ;  whom  should  I  obey  ^ 

But  thee  7  whom  follow  ?  thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 
To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 
The  gods  who  live  at  case ;  where  I  shall  reign 
At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 
Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling,  without  end.  ^ 
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Thus  saying,  from  her  side  the  fatal  key,* 
Sad  mstrument  of  all  our  woe^  she  took ; 
And|  towards  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  train, 
Forthwith  the  huee  portcullb  high  up  drew. 
Which  but  herself  not  all  the  Stygian  powers  *> 

Could  once  have  moved :  then  in  the  keyhole  turns 
The  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  massy  iron  or  solid  rock  with  ease 
Unfastens :  on  a  sudden  open  fly 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound  "* 

The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  ffrate 
Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.     She  openM,  but  to  shut 
Exoell'd  her  power/  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 
That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  nost,  "* 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching,  might  pass  through 
With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array } 
So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 
Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 
Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear  "* 

The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep  ;^  a  dark 
Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 
Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  highth. 
And  time,  and  place,  are  lost;  where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,**  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold  ** 

Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 

>  Tkv§  9mf\ng,from  %er  tide  (A«  fatal  hey. 
It  is  one  great  part  of  the  poetfe  art  to  know  when  to  describe  things  in  genera],  and 
when  to  be  yeiy  eirenmstantial  and  partionlar.  Milton  h^  in  tiieee  lines  showed  his 
Jadgment  in  this  respect :  the  first  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell  by  Sin  is  an  incident 
of  that  importance,  tnat  if  I  can  guess  by  my  own,  erery  reader's  attention  most  be 
greatly  excited,  and  oonseqnently  as  highly  gratified,  by  the  minnte  detail  of  par- 
ticulars our  author  has  giren  ns.  It  uay  with  justice  be  farther  obserred,  that  in  no 
part  of  the  poem  the  yersiflcation  is  bettor  accommodated  to  the  sense.  The  drawing 
up  of  the  portcullis,  the  turning  of  the  key,  the  sudden  shooUng  of  the  bolts,  and  the 
flying  open  of  the  doors,  are  in  some  sort  described  by  the  rery  break  and  sound  of  the 
Tcrses. — Thtxb. 

>  SU  open'd,  UA  to  tikmi 

SxedPd  ker  power. 

The  grandeur  here  both  of  the  thought  and  the  picture  is  incomparable. 

k  The  eeerete  of  a  hoary  deep. 

This  prospect^  as  the  gates  flew  open,  astonishes  the  imaginalion,  and  awakens  all 
its  curiosity. 

*  Where  eldett  Night 
And  Chaoe, 

All  the  ancient  naturalists,  philosophers,  and  poets,  hold  that  Chaos  was  the  first 
principle  of  all  things;  and  the  poets  particularly  make  y^jfht  a  goddess,  and  represent 
i^ight  or  darkness,  and  Chaos  or  conftision,  as  exercising  uncontrolled  dominion  Arom 
the  beginning.  Thus  Orpheus,  in  the  beginning  of  bis  Hymn  to  Night,  addressed  her 
as  the  motner  of  the  gods  and  men,  and  origin  of  all  things.  See  also  Spenser  in 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  P.  Q.  i.  t.  22.  And  Milton's  system  of  the  onirerse  is,  in 
short,  that  the  empyrean  heaven,  and  chaos,  and  darkness,  were  before  the  creation^ 
heaven  above  and  chaos  beneath  |  and  then,  upon  the  rebellion  of  the  angels;  firs^  heU 
was  formed  out  of  chaos,  stretching  fkr  and  wide  beneath ;  and  afterwai^  heaven  and 
earth,  another  world  hanging  over  the  realm  of  Chaos,  and  won  firom  his  dominion.^ 

NSWTOK. 
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Of  endless  wais,  and  bj  confusion  stand  : 

For  hot,  oold;*  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce, 

Striye  here  for  masterj,  and  to  battel  bring 

Their  embryon  atoms;  they  around  the  flag  ^ 

Of  each  his  &ction,  in  their  several  clans, 

Light-arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift,  or  slow. 

Swarm  populous,  unnumbered  as  the  sands 

Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  soil, 

Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise  ^ 

Their  lighter  wings.    To  whom  these  most  adhere, 

He  roles  a  moment;*  Chaos  umpire  sits, 

And  by  decision  more  imbroils  the  fray, 

By  which  he  reigns :  next  him,  high  arbiter, 

Ohance  governs  all.    Into  this  wild  abyss,  **^ 

The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave,-— 

Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire. 

But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mix'd 

Confusedly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight. 

Unless  the  Almighty  Maker  them  ordain  *^ 

His  dark  materiius  to  create  more  worlds ; — 

Into  this  wild  abyss  the  wary  fiend 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,'  and  look'd  a  while, 

Pondering  his  voyage;  for  no  narrow  frith 

He  had  to  cross.    Sot  was  his  ear  less  peal'd  ^ 

With  noises  loud  and  ruinous,  (to  compare 

Great  things  with  small)  than  when  Bellona  storms. 

With  all  her  battering  engines  bent  to  rase 

Some  capital  city;  or  less  than  if  this  frame 

Of  heaven  were  fiEtlling,  and  these  elements  "^ 

In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 

The  stedfast  earth.    At  last  his  sail-broad  vans 

He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoke 

Uplifted  spurns  the  ground ;  thence  many  a  league. 

As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides 

Audacious;  bnt^  that  seat  soon  failing,  meets 

A  vast  vacuity :  all  unawares 

Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  drops 

Ten  thousand  &thom  deep ;  and  to  this  hour 

Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance  ^ 

*  /br  hot,  cold,  <fre. 

Friiridft  pagnabant  ealidis,  humentU  liecif, 
Mollia  cum  dans,  tine  pondera  habentia  pondas. 

The  reader  may  compare  this  whole  description  of  Chaos  with  0  void's,  and  he  will 
eatUj  see  how  the  Roman  poet  has  lessened  the  grandeur  of  his  by  puerile  oonceita  and 
foaint  antitheses;  eveiytSing  in  Hilton  is  great  and  masterly^ — ^Kkwton. 

•  To  whom  then  mo$t  adhere. 
Me  rvlet  a  moment. 

To  whatever  side  the  atoms  temporarily  adhere,  that  side  roles  for  the  moment. 

tSloodon  the  brink  of  helL 
I       Satan  pauses  for  a  moment^  terrified  at  the  danger  of  his  enterprise. 

I 
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The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloudy 

Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 

As  many  miles  aloft :  that  fury  stayed, 

Quench'd  in  a  boggy  Syrdfl,  neither  sea, 

Nor  good  dry  lano:  nigh  founder'd  on  he  fares,  ^ 

Treading  Hxe  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot, 

Half  flying;'  behoves  him  now  both  oar  and  Qail> 

As  when  a  gryphon,  through  the  wilderness 

With  winged  course,  o'er  hill  or  mooiy  dale. 

Pursues  the  Arimaspian,  who  by  stealth,  ^ 

Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloin'd 

The  guarded  gold;  so  eagerly  the  fiend 

O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare/ 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way, 

And  swimB,  or  sinks,  or^ades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

At  length  a  uniyersal  hubbub  wild 

Of  stunning  sounds  and  yoices  all  confused, 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  99f 

With  loudest  vehemence :  thither  he  plies. 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power  *" 

Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss^ 

Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 

Which  way  the  nearest  coast  of  darkness  lies, 

Bordering  on  light ;  when  straight  behold  the  throne 

Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread  ^  ^ 

Wide  on  the  wasteful  deep  :  with  him  enthroned 

Sat  sable-vested  Night,  eldest  of  things. 

The  consort  of  his  reign ;  and  by  them  stood 

Orcus  and  Ades,^  and  the  dreaded  name 

sHalf  <m/oot, 
Halffiying, 

Spenser,  Faer.  Qn.  z.  zl.  8 : — 

Half  flyiogi  «nd  half  footing  in  hit  haata.— Niwroir. 

b  Bthove9  him  noto  &o(&  oar  cmd  tail^ 

It  behoreth  him  now  to  nse  both  his  oan  and  his  sails,  |m  galleys  do,  apoor^g  to  the 
prorerb, — remw  velitque,  wiUi  might  and  main. — Huics. 

1  (yer  hog,  or  rteep,  through  atrait,  rough,  den$e,  or  rare. 
The  difficolty  of  Satan's  Toyage  is  reiy  well  expresaed  by  so  many  monosyllables  af 
follow,  whioh  cannot  be  pronounced  but  slowly,  and  with  frequent  pauses. — ^niWTOir. 

i  Th^  neihermott  o^yM. 
Though  the  throne  of  Chaos  was  abore  hell,  and  consequently  a  part  9i  Che  abyss 
was  so,  yet  a  part  of  that  abyss  was  at  the  same  time  below  hell;  so  far  below,  aa  thiaty 
when  Satan  wont  from  hell  on  his  royage,  he  fell  in  that  abyss  ten  thousand  fiEithom    | 
deep ;  and  the  poet  Uiere  adds,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  aeoident,  he  had  been    j 
lUling  down  there  to  this  hour :  nay,  it  was  so  deep,  as  to  be  illimitable,  and  whero 
highth  is  loM,    The  abyss  then,  considered  altogether,  was  nethermost  in  respect  ot  hel||    ' 
b^ow  whioh  it  was  so  endlessly  extended. — Pbabcb.  i 

k  And  hi$  darhpavUion  tpread,  i 

Psalm  xyflL  11 : — "  He  made  darknete  his  secret  place,  his  pavUiot^  round  aibont  hSn.*   . 
— DuirsTXR. 

1  Qrenf  and  Ade9. 
Orous  for  Pluto,  and  Adas  for  any  dark  place. — BtcsABBf  ov.  . 
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I 

Of  Demog(»rgon;«  Btunonr  nezt^  and  Chance,  ^ 

And  Tumult  and  Otmfusion  all  imbroil'd ; 

And  Discord  with  « thousand  various  mouths.  j 

To  whom  Satan  turning  boldly^  thus :— -Ye  powers. 
And  spirits  of  this  nethermost  abyss. 

Chaos  and  anoient  Night,  I  come  no  spy,  ^ 

With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrets  of  your  realm  ^  but  by  constraint 
Wandering  this  darksome  desert, — as  my  way 
Lies  through  your  spacious  empire  up  to  light,^— 
Alone,  and  without  guide,  half  lost,  I  seek  ^ 

What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bound 
Confine  with  heaven ;  or  if  some  other  place. 
From  your  dominion  won,  the  ethereal  Eang 
Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arrive 
I  travel  this  profound :  direct  my  course ; 
Directed,  no  mean  reeompense  it  brings. 
To  your  behoof,  if  I  that  region  lost. 
All  usurpation  thence  ezpelVd,  reduce 
To  her  original  darkness  and  your  sway. 
Which  is  my  present  journey,  and  once  more 
Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  Night : 
Yours  be  the  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge. 
Thus  Satan ;  and  mm  thus  the  anarch  old. 
With  &lterinff  speech  and  visage  incomposed, 
Answer'd : — ^I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art;  *^ 

That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 
Made  h^  against  heaven's  King,  though  overthrown. 
I  saw  and  heard ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep, 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout,  w 

Confusion  worse  confounded;  and  heaven  eates 
Poured  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bancb 
Pursuing.    I  upon  my  frontiers  here 
Keep  residence;  if  all  I  can  will  serve^ 

That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defend,  ^^ 

Encroach'd  on  still  through  your  intestine  broils 
Weakening  the  sceptre  of  old  Night :  first  hell. 
Your  dungeon,  stretching  far  ana  wide  beneath ; 
Now  lately  heaven  and  earth,  another  world, 
I  Himg  o'er  my  realm,  link'd  in  a  golden  chain"  >^ 

m  0/  Demogorgon, 
The  very  name  of  Bemogor^n  the  ftnoients  rapposed  capable  of  produoisg  the  most 
terrible  effects,  which  they  therefore  dreaded  to  pronoonoe.    He  \a  mentioned  at  of 
great  power  in  ineantationa^— Nbwtox 

■  LM^d  in  «  gtddem  oAatMu 

Then  it  mention  made  in  Homer  of  Japitei^s  golden  chain,  by  which  he  can  draw 

Qp  th#  godly  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  whole  imiTene ;  bnt  they  cannot  draw 

him  dowik    See  the  passage  at  large  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Biad. 

•   It  ifl  most  probably  and  ingenionsly  eoi^Jeotmed,  that  by  this  golden  chain  may  be 

j   nnderstood  the  superior  attraetiTe  force  of  the  son,  whereby  he  centlnnes  nnmoyed, 

and  draws  all  the  rest  of  the  planets  toward  him:  but  whaterer  is  meant  by  it^  it  is 
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To  that  side  heaven  from  whoBce  your  legionfl  fell : 
If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  &r ', 
So  much  the  nearer  danger :  go,  and  speed : 
Havock,  and  spoil;  and  ruin  are  my  gain. 

He  ceased ;  and  Satan  stayed  not  to  reply; 
But;  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  find  a  shore. 
With  fresh  alacrity  and  force  renew'd 
Springs  upward,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire,"* 
Into  the  wild  expanse ;  and  through  the  shook 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environ'd,  wins  his  way ;  harder  beset 
And  more  endangered  than  when  Argo  passed 
Through  Bosporus  betwixt  the  justling  rocks : 
Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunn'd 
Charybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steered. 
So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Moved  on,  with  difficulty  and  labour  he ; 
But  he  once  past,  soon  after,  when  man  fell, 
(Strange  alteration  I)  Sin  and  Death  amain 
Following  his  track,  (such  was  the  will  of  Heaven) 
Paved  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  gulf 
Tamelv  endured  a  bridge'  of  wondrous  length, 
From  hell  continued,  reaching  the  utmost  orb 
Of  this  frail  world ;  by  which  the  spirits  perverse 
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certain  that  our  poet  took  from  it  the  thought  of  hanging  the  world  by  a  golden  dbatn.— 
Nbwtoh. 

0  JSjtnnge  upward,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire. 

To  take  in  tne  taSL  meaning  of  this  magnificent  similitude,  we  must  imagine  onr« 
selves  in  Chaos,  and  a  yast  luminous  hody  rising  upward  near  the  place  where  we  are^ 
so  swiftly  as  to  appear  a  oontinued  track  of  light,  and  lessening  to  the  view  according 
to  the  increase  of  distance,  till  it  end  in  a  point,  and  then  disappear;  and  all  this  must 
be  supposed  to  strike  our  eye  at  one  instant — Bbattie. 

Ibid.  In  Satan's  voyage  through  Chaos  there  aro  several  imaginary  persons  desoribedy 
as  residing  in  that  immense  waste  of  matter.  This  may  perhaps  be  conformable  to  the 
taste  of  those  critics  who  are  pleased  with  nothing  in  a  poet  which  has  not  life  and 
manners  ascribed  to  it;  but»  for  my  own  part,  I  am  pleased  most  with  those  passages 
in  this  description  which  carry  in  them  a  greater  measure  of  probability,  and  are  such 
as  might  possibly  have  happened :  of  this  kind  is  his  first  mounting  in  the  smoke  that 
rises  m>m  the  infernal  pit;  his  fiidling  into  a  cloud  of  nitre  and  the  like  combnstibto 
materials,  that  by  their  explosion  still  hurried  him  forward  in  his  voyage ;  his  springing 
upwards  like  a  pyramid  of  fire ;  with  his  laborious  passage  through  that  oonfusion  tn 
tlementsy  which  the  poet  calls 

The  womb  of  aature,  and  perhaps  her  grave. 

The  elimmering  light  which  shot  Into  the  Chaos  from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  ereation, 
and  the  distant  discovery  of  the  earth,  that  hung  close  by  the  moon,  are  wonderfUly 
beantiAiI  and  poeticaL — ^Addisov. 

p  Tamely  endured  a  bridge. 

Dr.  Newton  here  agrees  with  Br.  Bentley  in  censuring  this  introduction  of  ih% 
infernal  bridge,  because  it  is  described  in  the  tenth  book,  for  several  lines  together,  aa 
a  thing  untouched  before,  and  an  incident  to  surprise  the  reader;  and  therefore  the 
poet  should  not  have  anticipated  it  here.  Milton  is  said  to  have  i4>parently  copied  thia 
bridge,  not  as  I>r.  Warton  has  oopjectured,  from  the  Persian  poet  Sadi,  bat  from  the 
Arabian  fiction  of  the  bridge,  called  in  Arabic  At  Sirat,  which  is  represented  to  extend 
over  the  infernal  guli^  and  to  be  narrower  than  a  spider's  web,  and  sharper  than  tibe 
edge  of  a  sword« — Pooock  in  Port  Mos.  p.  282.  See  Annotations  on  Hist  of  CaUpk 
^athek,  1786,  p.  314.— Todd. 
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With  easy  intercourse  passed  to  and  fro 

To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 

God  and  good  angels  guard  by  special  grace. 

But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 

Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  heaven  ^^ 

Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  Night 

A  glimmering  dawn  :  here  Nature  first  begins 

Her  farthest  verge,  and  Ohaofl  to  retire 

As  from  her  outmost  works,  a  broken  foe. 

With  tumult  less  and  with  less  hostile  din ;  ^^ 

That  Satan,  with  less  toil,  and  now  with  ease, 

Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light ;« 

And,  like  a  weather-beaten  vessel,  holds 

Gladly  the  port,  though  shrouds  and  tackle  torn; 

Or  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  air,  ^^^ 

Weighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leisure  to  behold 

Far  off  the  empyreal  heaven,  extended  wide 

In  circuit,  undetermined  square  or  round. 

With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adom'd 

Of  living  sapphire,  once  his  native  seat;  ^^ 

And  fast  by,  hanging  in  a  golden  chain, 

This  pendent  worn,  in  bigness  as  a  star' 

Of  smallest  magnitude  close  by  the  moon. 

Thither,  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 

Accursed,  and  in  a  cursed  hour,  he  hies.  ^^ 

4  By  duhioM  light. 
In  this  line,  and  in  the  preceding  description  of  the  "glimmering  dawn"  that  Satan 
first  meets  with,  Hilton  y&tj  probably  alludes  to  Seneca's  elegant  account  of  Hercules's 
passage  out  of  hell,  Here  For.  068 : — 

Non  c«eca  tenebris  incipit  prima  Tia : 

Tenuis  relictsB  lacis  a  tenro  nitor, 

Pulgorque  dubiui  solis  afflicti  cadit.  Tarn. 

'  ThU  pendent  world,  in  higne^e  ae  a  etar. 

By  this  pendent  world  is  not  meant  the  earth,  but  the  new  creation,  heaven  and  earthy 
the  whole  orb  of  fixed  stars  immensely  bigger  than  the  earth,  a  mere  pomt  in  the  oom« 
parison.    This  is  certain  from  what  Chaos  had  lately  said,  v.  1004: — 

Now  lately  heaven  and  earth,  another  world, 
Huxig  o'er  my  realm,  link'd  in  a  golden  obaln. 

Beeidee,  fiatan  did  not  see  the  earth  yet;  he  was  afterwards  surprised  "at  the  sudden 
riew  of  all  this  world  at  once,"  b.  ilL  642,  and  wandered  long  on  tiie  outside  of  i%,  till 
at  laat  he  saw  our  sun,  and  learned  there  of  the  archangel  Uriel,  where  the  earth  and 
paradise  were.  See  b.  iiL  722.  This  pendent  world,  therefore,  must  mean  the  whole 
world — the  new-created  universe;  and  "  beheld  far  off,"  it  appeared,  in  comparison  wiUi 
the  empyreal  heaven,  no  bigger  than  a  "star  of  smallest  magnitude,"  nay,  not  so 
large ;  it  appeared  no  bigger  than  such  a  star  appears  to  be  when  it  is  ''dose  by  the 
moon,"  the  superior  light  whereof  makes  any  star  that  happens  to  be  near  her  disk  to 
aeem  ezoeedingly  small,  and  almost  disappear. — ^Nswroir. 

ADDTnoRAL  NOTB. — Although  the  text  has  not  been  altered^  the  following  discovery 
merita  to  be  laid  before  the  accurate  readers  of  Milton. 

Ver.  855.  Fearleea  to  be  o*ermateh'd  5y  living  might, 

living  might  would  not  except  even  God  himself,  the  Ever-living  and  the  Almighty. 
The  author  uierefore  gave  it»  "by  living  wight :"  as  in  this  same  book,  ver.  613  .■ — "iJl 
taste  of  living  wight/*  This  expression  is  established  and  consecrated  by  our  Chaucer 
and  Spenser. — "Bwrrusr, 

In  confirmation  of  the  doctor's  happy  conjecture,  ''living  tm^Af''  is  the  reading  of 
Sfanmona's  third  edition,  1678,  and  waa  probably  a  eorrection  dictated  by  Milton,  after 
the  Moond  edition  was  printed.  This  Dr.  Bentley  was  not  aware  of.— See  Bd.  1678,  p.  53. 
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INTBODirOTOBY  RBMABK8. 

I OAXHOT  admit  this  book  to  bo  inferior  in  poetical  merit  to  those  whieh  preeode  it: 
the  argumentative  parts  give  a  pleasing  variety.  The  un&vourable  opinion  has  arisen 
from  a  narrow  view  of  the  nature  of  poetry:  from  the  theory  of  those  who  think  that 
it  onght  to  bo  oonflned  to  description  and  imagery.  On  the  contrary,  the  highest 
poetry  eonsiits  more  of  spirit  ttan  of  matter^  Hatter  is  only  good  so  ikr  as  it  is  imbned 
with  spirit^  or  eaiuef  sptritsal  exaltatioii.  Among  the  Innumerable  gimnd  descriptions 
in  Ifilton,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  which  stands  nnooimected  with  oomplez  intol- 
lectoal  considerations,  and  of  which  those  considerations  do  not  form  a  leading  part  of 
the  attraction.  The  learned  allosions  may  be  too  deep  for  the  common  reader ;  and  so  fhr 
the  poet  is  above  the  reach  of  the  multitude:  but  even  then  they  create  a  certain  vague 
tir  in  unprepared  minds: — ^names  indistinctly  heard;  visions  dimly  seen;  oonstant 
recognitions  of  Scriptural  passages,  and  sacred  names,  awfully  impressed  on  the 
memory  from  childhood, — awaken  the  se&intlveunderBtan^ng  with  sacred  and  mysteri- 
ous movements. 

We  do  not  read  Milton  in  the  same  light  mood  as  we  read  any  other  poet :  his  is  the 
Imagination  of  a  sublime  instructor:  we  give  our  tiuth  through  du^,  as  well  as  will. 
If  our  fancy  flags,  we  strain  it»  that  we  may  apprehend :  we  know  that  there  is  some* 
thing  which  our  oonception  ought  to  reach.  There  is  not  an  idle  word  in  any  of  the 
delineations  which  the  bard  exhibits;  nor  is  any  picture  merely  addressed  to  the 
senses.  Everything  therefore  is  invention; — arising  from  novelty  or  complexity  of 
combination :  nothing  is  a  mere  reflection  from  the  mirror  of  the  £uicy. 

Milton  early  broke  loose  firom  the  narrow  bounds  of  observation ;  and  explored  tfao 
trackless  regions  of  air,  and  worlds  of  spirits, — the  good  and  the  bad. — ^There  his 
pregnant  imagination  embodied  new  states  of  existence;  and  out  of  Chaos  drew  form, 
and  life,  and  all  that  is  grand,  and  beautiAil,  and  godlike :  and  yet  he  so  mingled  them 
up  with  materials  from  the  globe  in  which  we  are  placed,  that  it  is  an  unpardonable 
error  to  say  that "  Paradise  Lost*  contains  litUe  applicable  to  hnnmn  interests.  The 
human  learning  and  human  wisdom  contained  in  every  page  are  inexhaustible. 

On  this  account  no  other  poem  requires  so  many  explanatory  notes^  drawn  from  all 
the  most  extensive  stores  of  erudition. 

Of  classical  literature,  and  of  the  Italian  poets,  Milton  was  a  perfect  master :  he  often 
replenished  his  images  and  forms  of  expression  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  yet  never 
waa  a  servile  borrower.  There  is  an  added  pleasure  to  what  in  itself  is  beautifViI,  from 
the  happiness  of  his  adaptations. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  what  he  wrote  was  from  a  copjunctlon  of  genius,  learning,  art, 
and  labour;  but  the  grand  source  of  all  his  poetical  conceptions  and  language  was  the 
Soriptnre. 

I  have  defended  the  argumentative,  as  well  as  the  imaginative  parts  of  this  poem. 
I  use  imaginative  invention  in  its  strict  sense,  to  express  that  which  consists  of  imagery. 
The  argumentative  may  be  equal  invention  ;-^nt  ideal  or  spiritual  invention :  every 
great  poem  must  unite  both  in  large  proportions.  There  Is  great  simplicity  and  plain- 
ness in  the  greater  part  of  Milton's  images  taken  separately;  the  novelty  and  grandeur 
is  fai  their  position  and  association.  When  Satan  beholds  the  pendent  ort>  of  this  worid 
floating  in  immense  space,  while  numberless  ot^er  globes  are  suspended  in  the  same 
vacuity; — ^the  sublimity  of  the  picture  is  mainly  caused  by  reflecting  on  the  character 
of  him,  on  whose  sight  this  object  breaks. 

Spenser's  sul^eot  was  confined  to  human  nature,  represented  by  a  tnofal  allegory  *, 
but  the  manners  which  he  undertook  to  describe  were  factitious;  and  he  is  often  theref  >re 
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•rer-ooloured  and  eztzayagant:  but  Milton's  saljeet  allowed  all  the  ilightB  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  manrellons  imagination:  he  nerer  tberefote  offiuids  iu»>bability; 
while  we  are  often  obliged  to  ooniider  Spenser  as  merely  sportlre. 


ARGt7MENT. 

God  utting  on  hit  throne,  sees  Satui  flying  townrds  fhia  -world,  then  newly  created ;  shows 
him  to  the  Son,  who  sat  at  his  right  hand ;  foretells  the  saeeesa  of  Batsn  in  perverting 
mankind;  clears  his  own  justice  and  wisdom  from  all  impntatiua,  haviag  created  man 
free,  and  able  enough  to  have  withstood  his  tempter ;  yet  declares  his  purpose  of  grace 
towards  him,  ia  legaid  he  fell  not  of  his  own  malice,  as  did  Satan,  but  by  him  seduced. 
The  Son  of  Ood  renders  praises  to  his  Father  for  the  nvuiifestation  of  his  gracious  purpose 
towards  roan ;  but  God  again  declares,  that  grace  cannot  be  extended  towards  man  with- 
out the  satisfaction  of  divine  justice ;  man  hath  offended  the  nuijeKty  of  God  by  aspiring 
to  Godhead,  and  therefore  with  all  his  progeng^  devoted  to  death  must  die,  unless  some 
one  can  be  fonnd  sufficient  to  answer  for  his  offence,  and  undergo  hie  punishment.  The 
Son  of  God  freely  offers  himself  a  ransom  for  man ;  the  Father  aceepta  him,  ordains  his 
incarnation,  pronounces  bis  exaltation  above  all  names  in  heaven  and  earth ;  commands 
all  the  angels  to  adore  him ;  they  obey,  and,  hymning  to  their  harps  in  full  quire,  celebrate 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  Meanwhile,  Satan  alights  upon  the  bore  convex  of  this  world's 
outermost  orb ;  where  wandering  he  first  finds  a  place,  since  called  the  Limbo  of  Vanity ; 
what  persons  and  things  fly  up  thither ;  thence  comes  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  described 
ascending  by  stairs,  and  the  waters  above  tha  firmament  that  flow  about  it;  his  passage 
thence  to  the  orb  of  the  sun ;  he  finds  there  Uriel,  the  regent  of  that  orb ;  bat  first  changes 
himself  into  the  shape  of  a  meaner  angel ;  and,  pretending  a  zealous  desire  to  behold  the 
new  creation,  and  man  whom  God  had  placed  here,  inquires  of  him  the  place  of  his  habita- 
tion, and  is  directed ;  alights  first  on  Mount  Niphates.* 

Hail,  holy  Light !  *  ofibpring  of  heayen  fint  bom, 
Or  of  the  Eternal  co-etemal  beam^ 

*  Milton  having  in  the  first  and  second  books  represented  the  infernal  worid  with  all 
its  horrors,  the  thread  of  his  fable  natorally  leads  him  into  the  opposite  regions  of  bliss 
and  glory. 

If  Milton's  nuQosty  forsakes  him  anywhere^  it  is  In  those  parts  of  his  poem  where 
the  divine  persons  are  introdnci^  as  speakers.  One  may,  I  think,  observe  that  tha 
author  proceeds  with,  a  kind  of  fear  and  trembling,  whilst  he  describes  the  sentiments 
of  the  Almighty :  he  dares  not  give  his  imagination  its  fnJl  play,  bnt  ohooses  to  confine 
himself  to  such  thoughts  as  are  drawn  Arom  the  books  of  the  most  orthodox  divines, 
and  to  snch  expressions  as  may  be  met  with  in  Scripture.  The  beauties  tiierefore 
which  we  are  to  look  for  in  these  speeches  are  not  of  a  poetical  natnre ;  nor  so  proper 
to  fill  the  mind  with  sentiments  of  grandeur,  as  with  thoughts  of  devotion :  tiie  passions 
which  they  are  designed  to  raise,  are  a  divine  love  and  religious  fear.  Tha  particular 
beauty  of  the  speeches  in  the  third  book  consists  in  that  shortness  and  perspicuity  of 
style,  in  which  the  poet  has  couched  the  greatest  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  drawn 
together,  in  a  regular  scheme,  the  whole  dispensation  of  Providence  with  respect  to 
man.  He  has  represented  all  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  predestination,  free-will  and 
graoe ;  as  also  the  great  points  of  incarnation  and  redemption  (which  naturally  grow 
up  in  a  poem  that  treats  of  the  faU  of  man),  with  great  energy  of  expression,  and  in  a 
clearer  and  stronger  light  than  I  have  ever  met  with  in  any  other  writer.  As  these 
points  are  drv  in  themselvas  to  the  generality  of  readers,  the  concise  and  clear  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  them  is  very  much  to  be  admired ;  as  is  likewise  the  particular 
surt  which  he  has  made  use  of  in  the  interspersing  oC  aUL  those  graces  of  poetry  which 
the  subject  was  capable  of  receiving. — ^Addison. 

a  Sda,  holtf  UgKL 

This  celebrated  complaint,  with  which  Milton  opens  the  third  book,  deserves  all  the 
praises  which  have  been  given  it,  though  It  may  rather  be  looked  on  as  an  excrescence 
than  as  an  essential  part  of  the  poem.  The  same  observation  might  be  applied  to  that 
baanttftd  digression  upon  hypocrisy  in  the  same  book.—* Annnoir. 

Ibid.  Oar  author's  address  to  Light,  and  lamentation  of  his  own  bUndn^ss,  may  per- 
haps  be  censured  as  an  excrescence  or  digression  not  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  epio 
poetry ;  but  yet  this  is  so  charming  a  part  of  the  poem,  that  the  most  critical  reade/,  I 
imagine,  cannot  wish  it  were  omitted.  One  is  even  pleased  with  a  fault  that  is  the 
occasion  of  so  many  beauties,  and  acquaints  us  so  much  with  the  cbrcumstances  and 
character  of  the  author. — Newtox. 
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May  I  express  thee  unblamed  ?  since  God  is  light/ 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

Dwelt  from  eternity;  dwelt  then  in  thee,  i 

Bright  efflaence  of  bright  essence  inoreate. 

Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pore  ethereal  stream, 

Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?«  before  the  sun, 

Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 

Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest  ^ 

The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 

Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain^ 

In  that  obscure  soioum ;  while  in  my  flight  ' 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness'  borne. 

With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 

I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 

Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 

The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend,  ^ 

Though  hard  and  rare :  thee  I  revisit  safe, 

And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 

Bevisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs,  ^ 

Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 

Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 

Smit  with  me  love  of  sacred  song;*  but  chief 

Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath,'  ^ 

That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 

Nightly  I  visit;  ner  sometimes  forget 

Those  other  two  equal'd  with  me  in  &te, 

So  were  I  equal'd  with  them  in  renown, 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Msdonides,'  * 

And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old : 

b  Since  Ood  %$  l^ht, 
6m  1  John  i.  5;  and  1  Tim.  tI.  16. — ^Nbwtoit. 

c  Wko§€/ouniainwho9hattUUf 
As  in  Job  zzzriiL  19.  "Where  \a  the  way  where  light  dwelleth r'— Hnxs. 

d  jnrough  utter  and  through  middle  dtwkneee. 
Through  hell,  which  ie  often  called  vtter  darknesf  t  and  throvgh  the  great  golf  be* 
tween  hSl  and  heaven,  the  middle  darkness.— Nbwtov. 

•  Smit  with  the  love  of  mured  eomg. 

So  IHrgil,  Georg.  ii.  475 ; 

Dnloes  ante  omnia  Mum, 
Qnanim  saora  fero  iagenti  pereoaaee  amore.-^BWTOV. 

f  Thejhwery  hrooke  beneath, 
Kedron  and  Siloah.    He  still  was  pleased  to  stndy  the  beauties  of  the  aneient  poets, 
but  his  highest  delight  was  in  the  song^  of  8ion,  in  the  holy  Seriptnres ;  and  in  these 
ae  meditated  day  and  night    This  is  the  sense  of  the  passage  stnpped  of  its  poetiea] 
ornaments. — ^Nbwtoit. 

s  Blind  7%amgr%e  and  Hind  Maonidee, 

Mnonides  is  Homer.  Thamyris  was  a  Thraeian,  and  invented  the  Borio  mood  or 
measure.  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  the  one  a  ThebaUi  the  other  a  king  of  Arcadia,  famous 
blind  prophets  and  poets  of  antiquity^— Nbwtox* 
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Then  feed  on  thongfats^  that  voluntary  move 

Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid  40 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns  ^ 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 

But  clond  instead,  and  ever-duriug  dark  ^ 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.  ^ 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 

Puree  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  winffs  invisible  to  mortal  sight.  " 

Nowlhad  the  Almighty  Father  from  above. 
From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sits 
High  throned  above  all  highth,  bent  down  his  eye, 
His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view. 
About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven  * 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  received 
Beatitude  past  utterance ; '  on  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat. 
His  only  Son :  on  earth  he  first  beheld 

Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two  • 

Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  placed. 
Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  jov  and  love. 
Uninterrupted  joy,  unrival'd  love, 
In  blissfrd  solitude :  he  then  survey'd 

Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there  ^ 

Coastinff  the  wall  of  heaven  on  this  side  night 
In  the  dun  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  wearied  wings,  and  willing  feet. 
On  the  Dare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem'd 

b  Sea$on9  return,  hut  not  to  me  retuma. 
This  beftatifU  torn  of  the  words  is  copied  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  act  of 
CNurinTi  ''Paator  Fido/'  where  MirtiUo  addreraes  the  Spring:— 

Ta  torni  ben,  ma  teeo 

Non  tornano,  ho. 

Ta  torn!  ben,  tn  torni, 

Ma  teeo  altro  non  toraa,  Jbe.— NxwTON. 

1  And  from  Ait  tight  received 
BecUiiude  patt  utterance, 

KUton  here  alhidefl  to  the  heeOiJie  vieion,  in  which  divines  suppose  the  happlnel^  of 
the  taints  to  ooniist — Thtiiu 
Saadjf,  in  his  Paraphrase  on  Job,  has  a  similar  passage : 

Againe  when  all  the  radiant  sonnes  of  light 
Before  his  throne  appeared,  whoae  only  sight 
Beatitade  inAised^—ToDD. 
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Firm  land  imbosom'd  without  firmament^-)  " 

Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his'  prospect  high,  - 

Wherein  past,  present,  fatare,  he  oeholds. 

Thus  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  spake : — 

Onlj-beg^tten  Son,^  seest  thou  what  rage  ^ 

Transports  our  adyersar j  ?  whom  no  bounds 
Prescribed,  no  bars  of  hell;  nor  all  the  chains 
Heap'd  on  him  there,  nor  jet  the  main  abyss 
Wide  interrupt,  can  hold  3  so  bent  he  seems 
On  desperate  reyenge,  that  shall  redound  * 

Upon  his  own  rebellious  head.     And  now, 
Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  hia  way 
Not  far  off  heayen,  in  the  precincts  of  light, 
Directly  towards  the  new-created  world. 
And  man  there  placed ;  with  purpose  to  assay  ^ 

If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or,  worse, 
By  some  false  guile  peryert ;  and  shall  peryert : 
For  man  will  hearken  to  his  gloxing  lies. 
And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command, 
Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience  :  so  will  &11,  * 

He  and  his  fidthless  progeny.    Whose  fault? 
Whose  but  his  own  ?    Ingrate>  he  had  of  mo 
All  he  could  haye :  I  made  him  just  and  right, 
Sufficient  to  haye  stood,  though  free  to  &11. 
Such  I  created  all  the  ethereal  powers  '^ 

And  spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  fail'd : 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  felL 
Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  haye  giyen  sinoere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  lore  ? 
Where  only,  what  they  needs  must  do,  appeared,  ^ 

Not  what  they  would :  what  praise  could  they  lecety^f 
What  pleasure  I  from  such  obedience  paid? 
When  will  and  reason,  (reason  also  is  choice) 
Useless  and  yain,  of  freedom  .both  despoil'd, 
Made  passiye  both,  had  seryed  necessity,  ^^ 

Not  me.     They  therefore,  as  to  right  belong'd, 
So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 
I  Their  Maker,  or  their  msJdng,  or  their  fitte ; 

As  if  predestination  oyer-ruled 

i  Pirm  land  tmhoBm'd  wUhout  firmament. 
The  nniyene  appeared  to  Satan  to  be  a  BoHd   ;lobOj  enoompaased  on  all  sid«r,  b«t 
ancoiiain  whether  witii  water  or  air,  but  toiihMit  firmameMf  without  any  sphere  or  fixed 
stars  oyer  ii,  as  orer  the  earth.    The  sphere,  or  fixed  stars,  was  itself  comprehended  in 
'%  and  made  a  part  of  it— NawroN. 

k  Oidy-hegoUen  Son, 
I  wiU  make  one  general  observation  on  this  and  all  the  speeches  in  the  poem,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Ood  the  Father,*  which  is,  that  nothing  can  be  more  ni^nst  than 
Pope's  criticism  on  Milton,  accusing  him  of  making  "  God  torn  •ohool-dtTine,*'  wdess 
he  meant  bj  school-divinity  the  doctrine  of  St  Paul,  St  Peter,  St  John,  Ac. :  for 
M/lton  /las  copied  the  n  with  the  greatest  exactness;  and,  bating  a  word  or  two  (folly 
i   implied  how  iver ! ji  th  )se  w  -iters  .  oai  kept  to  their  very  expressions. — Stilldicifleet. 

v..  ■  ■       ■  -- 
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Their  will,  diflpoaed  by  absolute  decree  >>* 

Or  high  foreknowledge :  they  themselyea  decreed 

Their  own  reyolt,  not  I :  if  I  foreknew, 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault. 

Which  had  no  less  proved  certain  unforeknown. 

So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  &te,  ^ 

Or  aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen, 

They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all, 

Boui  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose ;  for  so 

I  form'd  them  fi^,  and  free  they  must  remain, 

Till  they  enthrall  themselves;  I  else  must  change  '* 

Their  nature,  and  revoke  IJie  high  decree. 

Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordain'd^ 

Their  freedom :  they  themselves  ordain'd  their  fall. 

The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell, 

Self-tempted,  self-depraved :  man  falls  deceived  '^ 

"Bj  the  other  first :  man  therefore  shall  find,  grace, 

The  other  none :  in  mercy  and  justice  both, 

Through  heaven  and  earth,  so  shall  my  glory  excel ; 

But  mercy  first  and  last  shall  brightest  snine. 

Thus  while  God  spake,^  ambrosial  fragrance  fill'd  '* 

All  heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffused. 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  oi  God  was  seen 
Host  glorious ;  in  him  all  bis  Father  shone 
Substantially  expressed ; "  and  in  his  face  *^ 

Divine  compassion  visibly  appeared, 
Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace ; 
Which  uttering,  thus  he  to  his  Father  spake : — 

0  Father,  gracious  was  that  word  which  closed 
Thy  sovran  sentence,  that  man  should  find  grace ;  ^^ 

For  which  both  heaven  and  earth  shall  high  extol 
Thy  praises,  with  the  iDnumerable  sound 
Of  hymns  and  sacred  songs,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Encompassed  shall  resound  thee  ever  bless'd^ 
For  should  man  finally  be  lost  t  should  man,  ^ 

Thy  creature  late  so  loved,  thy. youngest  son, 
Fall  circumvented  thus  by  fnuid,.  though  join'd 
With  his  own  folly  f  that  be  from  thee  far," 
That  &r  be  from  thee.  Father,  who  art  judj^ 

1  Thtu  vhiU  CM  9pdk9. 
mton  here  shows  thsk  he.  was  no  seirile  imitator  of  the  eDotents.  It  !i  yery  well 
knomi  that  his  master.  Homer,  and  «U  who  followed  him,  where  they  are  representing 
the  Deity  speaUsg,  deseribe  a  scene  of  terror  and  awftil  consternation.  "  The  hearens, 
was,  and  earth  tremble,*  k^ ;  and  tiiis^  to  be  sure,  was  consistent  enongh  with  their 
natnral  notions  of  the  Snpreme  Being :  bat  it  would  not  hare  been  so  agreeable  to  the 
mild,  meroiAU,  and  beneTolent  idea  of  the  Deity  npOB  the  Christian  scheme ;  and  there* 
foM  out  mthor  has  very  judiflmasly  made  tha  words  of  the  Almighty  diflbsing  fragxanot 
and  dalifi^tta  all  aiovnd  him.^->THTaB. 

See  Heb.  L  8^-Huiu. 

■  Thai  &e  fimm  lAes  /or* 
Set  Gen.  STiiL  2&— Sswtos. 
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Of  all  tilings  made^  and  judgest  only  right.  ^ 

Or  shall  the  adversary  thus  obtain 
I  His  end,  and  frustrate  thine  ?  shall  he  fulfil 

His  malice,  and  thy  goodness  bring  to  naught; 
I  Or  proud  return,  though  to  his  heavier  doom^ 

Yet  with  revenge  accomplished,  and  to  hell  *• 

I  Draw  after  him  the  whole  race  of  mankind^ 

,  By  him  corrupted  ?  or  wilt  thou  thyself 

'  Abolish  thy  creation,  and  unmake, 

For  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  made  ? 

So  should  thy  goodness  and  thy  greatness  both  *• 

Be  questioned  and  blasphemed  without  defence. 

To  whom  the  mat  Creator  thus  replied : — 
0  Son,  in  whom  my  soul  hath  chief  delight^ 

Son  of  my  bosom,  Son,  who  art  alone 

My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  effectual  might,  ^ 

All  hast  thou  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are,  all 

As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed  : 
I  Man  shall  not  quite  be  lost,  but  saved  who  will ; 

'  Yet  not  of  will  m  him,  but  grace  in  me 

■  Freely  vouchsafed :  once  more  I  will  renew  ^ 

His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit  and  enthral'd 

By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires : 

Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 
!  On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe. 

By  me  upheld;  that  he  may  know  how  frail  *• 

His  fallen  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 

All  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me. 

Some  I  have  chosen  *  of  peculiar  grace, 

Elect  above  the  rest;  so  is  my  will : 

The  rest  shall  hear  me  call,  and  oft  be  warned  ^* 

Their  sinfiil  state,  and  to  appease  betimes  ' 

The  incensed  Deity,  while  offered  grace 

Invites;  for  I  will  clear  their  senses  dark. 

What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 

To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due.  '*   , 

To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due, 
!  Though  but  endeavoured  with  sincere  intent. 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut : 

And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide  | 

My  umpire  Conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear,  '" 

Light  after  light,  well  used,  they  shall  attain ; 

And  to  the  end,  persisting,  safe  arrive. 

This  my  long  sufferance  and  my  day  of  grace* 

Our  anthor  did  not  hold  tho  dootrino  of  rigid  pndestinmtion :  lie  WM  of  the  aentU 
ments  of  the  more  moderate  Calvinlits ;  and  thought  that  some  indeed  were  elected  of    ' 
'  peculiar  grace ;  the  rest  might  he  eared,  complying  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
I  the  Gospel. — Newtost. 

p  This  my  long  §Hfferanee  and  my  day  of  ffraee* 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  our  author  should  hare  thus  debased  the  dignity  of  Che  Dotty    , 
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They  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste ; 
But  hard  be  hardened,  blind  be  blinded  more,  ^ 

That  they  may  stnmble  on,  and  deeper  &11; 
And  none  but  such  from  mercy  I  exclude. 
But  yet  all  is  not  done ;  man  disobeying 
.   Disloyal  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins 
Affainst  the  high  supremacy  of  Heaven,  ^ 

Aleodng  Ghxlhead,  and  so  losing  all, 
To  expiate  his  treason  hath  naught  left ; 
But  to  destruction  sacred  and  devote, 
He  with  his  whole  posterity  must  die ; 

Die  he  or  justice  must :  unless  for  him  ^lo 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. 
Say,  heavenly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love  J 
Which  of  you  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 

Man's  mortal  crime;  and  just  the  unjust  to  save  ?  ^^"^ 

Dwells  in  all  heaven  charity  so  dear  ? 

He  askM,  but  all  the  heavenly  quire  stood  mute  ] 
And  silence  was  in  heaven :  on  man's  behalf 
Patron  or  intercessor  none  appeared ; 

Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw  *^ 

The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ransom  set. 
And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudged  to  death  and  hell 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine,  <m 

His  dearest  mediation  thus  reneVd : — 

Father,  thy  word  is  pass'd ;  man  shall  find  grace ;    ' 
And  shall  grace  not  find  means  7  that  finds  her  way 
The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers. 
To  visit  all  thy  creatures,  and  to  all  »> 

Comes  unprevented,  unimplored,  unsought; 
Happy  for  man,  so  coming;  he  her  aid 
Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins  and  Idst ; 
Atonement  for  himself  or  ofiering  meet. 
Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  bring.  ^ 

Behold  me  then,  me  for  bim,  life  for  life, 
I  offer :  on  me  let  thine  anger  fall ; 
Account  me  man ;  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 

Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die  ^ 

Well  pleased;  on  me  let  Death  wreak  all  his  rage; 
Under  his  gloomy  power  I  shall  not  long 
lie  vanquished;  tnou  hast  given  me  to  possess 
life  in  myself  for  ever;  by  thee  I  live,  \ 

Though  now  to  Death  I  yield,  and  am  his  due  ^   ; 

•    by  putting  in  hU  month  this  horrid  doctrine  of  a  day  of  grace,  after  which  it  is  not    \ 

possible  for  a  man  to  repent;  and  there  can  be  no  sort  of  excuse  for  him,  except  the 
I  candid  reader  will  make  some  allowance  for  the  prejudices  which  he  might  possibly 
I    receiTe  from  the  gloomy  divinity  of  that  enthusiastic  age  in  which  he  lired. — Tbtbr 
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All  that  of  me  can  die ;  yet  that  debt  paid, 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathBome  grave 

His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soul 

For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell :« 

But  I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue 

My  vanquisher,  spoil'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil ; 

Death  his  death's  wound  shall  then  receive,,  and  stoops 

Indorious,  of  his  mortal  sting  disarmed, 

I  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high 

Shall  lead  hell  captive,  maugie  hell,  and  show 

The  powers  of  darkness  bound.     Thou,  at  the  nght 

Pleased,  out  of  heaven  shalt  look  down  and  smile; 

While,  by  thee  raised,  I  ruin  all  my  foes. 

Death  last,  and  with  his  carcase  |^ut  the  grave : 

Then,  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeemed, 

Shall  enter  heaven  long  absent,  and  return,. 

Father,  to  see  thy  face,  wherein  no  cloud 

Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assured 

And  reooncilement :  wrath  shall  be  no  more 

.Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire. 

His  words  here  ended,'  but  his  meek  aspect 
Silent  yet  spake,  and  breathed  immortal  love 
To  mortal  men,  above  which  only  shone 
Filial  obedience :  as  a  sacrifice 
Glad  to  be  offered,  he  attends  the  will 
Of  his  great  Father.     Admiration  seized 
All  heaven,  what  this  might  mean  and  whither  tend. 
Wondering;  but  soon  the  Almighty  thus  replied: 

0  thou,  in  heaven  and  earth  the  only  peace 
Found  out  for  mankind  under  wrath,  0  thou, 
My  sole  complacence !  well  thou  know'st  how  dear 
To  me  are  all  my  works ;  nor  man  the  least, 
Though  last  created ;  that  for  him  I  spare 
Thee  from  my  bosom  and  right  hand,  to  save. 
By  losing  thee  a  while,  the  whole  race  lost. 

4  Wtih  eorrupHon  tker^  «o  dunlL 

Pialm.  xri.  10.  "  Thon  wilt  not  leave  my  soal  in  hell,  neither  niffer  thine  Holy  On« 
to  see  oormption  f  applied  to  oar  Saviour's  resnirection  by  St.  Peter,  Aots  ii.*20, 2L— 
NnwTOir. 

'  SU  voorda  Ktrt  ended. 

What  a  charming  and  lovely  piotaire  has  Milton  given  ne  of  God  the  Son,  eonsidered 
M  our  Savionr  and  Bedeemer ! — ^not  in  the  least  inferior  in  its  way  to  that  grander  one 
in  the  sixth  book,  where  he  describes  him  clothed  with  majesty  and  tenror,  taking 
vengeance  of  his  enemies.  Beibre  he  represents  him  speaking,  he  makes  ''divine 
compassion,  love  witiiont  end,  and  grace  without  measure,  visibly  to  appear  in  his  fiioe," 
V.  140 ;  and,  carrying  on  the  same  amiable  picture,  makes  him  end  it  with  a  counte- 
nance "breathing  immortallove  to  mortal  men.''  Nothing  could- bo  better  contrived 
to  leave  a  deep  impression  upon  the  reader's  mind;  and  I  believe  one  magr  venture  to 
aasert,  that  no  art  or  words  could  lift  the  imagination  to  a  stronger  idea  of  a  good  and 
benevolent  being.  The  mute  eloquence  which  our  author  has  so  prettily  expressed  in 
his  ''silen^  yet  spake,"  is  with  no  less  beauty  described  by  Tasso,  at  the  end  of 
Armida's  speech  to  Godfrey,  c.  Iv.  st  6a. 

Cid  defcto  taoe,  e  la  rinKmta  attande 

Cob  atto,  oh'  en  ailentio  ha  voce,  e  preghi.— Tbtsb. 
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Thoa  therefore,  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem, 

Their  natare  abo  to  thy  nature  join ; 

And  be  thyself  man  among  men  on  earth, 

Made  flesh,  when  time  shall  be,  of  virgin  seed. 

By  wondrous  Inrth  :  be  thou  in  Adam  s  room  ^ 

The  head  of  all  mankind,  though  Adam's  son. 

As  in  him*  perish  all  men,  so  in  thee. 

As  from  a  second  root,  shall  be  restored, 

As  many  as  are  restored ;  without  thee  none. 

His  crime  makes  guilty  all  his  sons ;  thy  merit  ^^ 

Imputed  shall  absolve  them,  who  renounce 

Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds, 

And  live  in  thee  transplanted,  and  from  thee 

Receive  new  life.     So  man,  bs  is  most  just. 

Shall  satisfy  for  man,  be  judged  and  die ;  ^ 

And  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 

His  brethren,  ransom'd  with  his  own  dear  life. 

So  heavenly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate 

Giving  to  death,  and  dving  to  redeem ; 

So  dearly  to  redeem  whatnellish  hate  ** 

So  easily  destroyed ;  and  still  destroys 

In  those  who,  when  they  may,  accept  not  grace. 

Nor  shalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 

Man's  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own, 

Because  thou  hast,  though  throned  in  higheat  bliss  *^ 

Equal  to  Ood,  and  equsdly  enjoying 

GcHl-like  fruition,  quitted  all  to  save 

A  world  from  utter  loss ;  and  haet  been  found 

By  merit  more  than  birthright  Son  of  Ood : 

Found  worthiest  to  be  so  by  being  good,  '^ 

Far  more  than  great  or  high.     Because  in  thee 

Love  hath  abounded  more  than  glory  abounds ; 

Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 

With  thee  thy  manhood  ako  to  this  throne ; 

Here  shalt  thou  sit  incarnate,  here  shalt  reign  *'' 

Both  God  and  Man,  Son  both  of  God  and  Han, 

Anointed  universal  King.     All  power 

I  give  thee;  reign  for  ever,  and  assume 

Thy  merits ;  under  thee,  as  head  supreme,* 

Thrones,  princedoms,  powers,  dominions,  I  rednoci:  ^ 

All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 

In  heaven,  or  earth,  or  under  earth  in  hell. 

When  thou  attended  gloriously  from  heaven 

Shah  in  the  sky  appear,  and  from  thee  send 

*  As  in  Xtm,  iijbc. 
See  1  Cor.  xy.  22. — ^Nbwtoh. 

t  Under  tkm,  at  head  etipreme. 
Here  the  ipeeeh  begins  to  swell  into  a  considerable  degree  of  snbUmity,  and  tbat  of 
the  {rarest  and  most  perfect  kind,  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  onr  most  reverent  ideas 
of  the  great  Being  who  is  the  speaker,  as  he  is  perltayed  to  « in  the  Hofy  Beriptaresb 
^-Dmisnnu 
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The  snmineniDg  arehangels  to  proclaim 

Thy  dread  tribunal :  forthwith  from  all  winds 

The  living,  and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 

Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 

Shall  hasten  :  such  a  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep. 

Then,  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge 

Bad  men  and  angels }  they  arraigned  shall  sink 

Beneath  thy  sentence :  hell,  her  numbers  full, 

Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut.     Meanwhile 

The  world  shall  bum,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 

New  heaven  and  earth,  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell^ 

And  after  all  their  tribulations  long 

See  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds^ 

With  joy  and  love  triumphing  and  fair  truth : 

Then  thou  thy  regal  sceptre  shalt  lay  by, 

For  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shall  need; 

God  shall  be  all  in  all.     But,  all  ye  gods, 

Adore  him,  who  to  compass  all  this  dies ; 

Adore  the  Son,  and  honour  him  as  me. 

No  sooner  had  the  Almiehty  ceased,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels  with  a  shout,« 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy ;  heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  fill'd 
The  eternal  regions.     Lowly  reverent 
Towards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  ground 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold ; 
Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 
In  paradise  fast  by  the  tree  of  life 
Began  to  bloom }  but  soon  for  man's  offence 
To  heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows, 
And  flowers  aloft  shading  the  fount  of  life, 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 
Bolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream ; 
With  these,  that  never  fade,  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreathed  with  beams; 

•  WiA  a  tkouL 

At  this  expression  of  angelio  pndse,  it  may  be  proper  to  gire  Addison's  remarks 
ihibroken  npon  the  amazing  ooUoqay  irhioh  they  had  heard.  The  oritie  ooamenoes  at 
rer.  56,  and  ends  with  rer.  416, 

The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  t.  66,  and  of  eTerything  tibat  ii  transaeted  in  i^  U 
a  prospect  worthy  of  Omniscience;  and  as  mnch  abore  that  in  which  Virgil  has  drawn 
Jnpiter,  as  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  more  rational  and  sublime  than 
that  of  the  heathens.  The  particular  objects  on  which  he  is  described  to  have  cast  his 
eye  are  represented  in  the  most  beautifVil  and  Urely  manner. 

Satan's  approach  to  the  confines  of  the  creation  is  finely  imaged  in  the  beginning 
of  the  speech  which  immediately  follows.  The  effects  of  this  speech  in  the  olessed 
fspirits,  and  in  the  Dirine  Person  to  whom  It  was  addressed,  cannot  but  fiU  the  mind  of 
the  reader  with  a  secret  pleasure  and  complacency. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  the  circumstance,  wherein  the  whole  host  of  angels 
are  represented  as  standing  mute ;  nor  show  how  proper  the  occasion  was  to  produce 
such  a  silence  in  hearen.  The  close  of  this  divine  ooUoquy,  and  the  hymn  of  angels 
Hbich  follows  upon  it  are  wonderftilly  beautiful  and  poetical. — Addisox. 
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Now  in  loose  garlands  tUok  ikrown  off,  the  bright 
Pavement^  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Impnrpled  with  oelesiial  roses  smiled. 
Then  crown'd  again  their  golden  harps  ihej  took; 
Harps  ever  tuned,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
like  qaiyers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introdaee 
Their  saored  song,  and  waken  raptmres  high } 
No  Yoioe  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  ooold  join 
Melodious  part :  such  concord  is  in  heaven. 

Thee,  Esther,  first  they  sung.  Omnipotent, 
Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 
£temal  King ;  thee,  Authour  of  all  being, 
Fountain  of  Hght,  thyself  invisible 
Amidst  the  glorious  orightness  where  thou  sitt'st 
Throned  inaccessible ;  but  when  thou  shadest 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  doud 
Drawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  shrine. 
Dark  with  excessive  bright^  thy  skirts  appear. 
Yet  dazzle  heaven ;  that  brightest  seraphim 
Approach  not;  but  with  both  wings  v^  their  eyes* 
Thee  next  they  sang  of  all  creation  first, 
Begotten  Son,  Divine  Similitude, 
In  whose  conspicuous  countenance  without  doud 
Made  visible  the  Almighty  Father  shines. 
Whom  else  no  creature  can  behold:  on  thee 
Impressed  the  effulgence  of  his  glory  abides ; 
Transfused  on  thee  nis  ample  Spirit  rests. 
He  heaven  of  heavens  and  all  the  powers  therdn 
By  thee  created,  and  by  thee  threw  down 
The  aspiring  dominations :  thou  that  day 
Thy  Father's  dreadful  thunder  didst  not  spare, 
Nor  stop  thy  flaming  chariot-wheels  that  shook 
Heaven's  everlasting  frame }  while  o'er  the  necks 
Thou  drovest  of  warring  angels,  disarray'd. 
Back  from  pursuit  thy  powers  with  loud  acclaim 
Thee  only  extoU'd,  Son  of  thy  Father's  might, 
To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes ; 
Not  so  on  man ;  him,  through  their  malice  fallen. 
Father  of  mercy  and  grace,  thou  didst  not  doom 
So  strictly ;  but  much  more  to  pity  incline. 
No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 
Perceive  thee  purposed  not  to  doom  frail  man 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  inclined ; 
He,  to  appease  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strife 
Of  mercy  and  justice  in  thy  face  disoem'd, 
Begardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat 
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▼  J)ark  vfiih  exeemive  brigkL 

Bn,y  bu  imitated  thii,  speaking  of  Milton,— 

Blaitad  with  exceu  of  light, 
Cloeed  his  eyea  in  endless  night. 
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Second  to  ihee,  olkr^d  himself  (o  die 
For  man's  offenoe.     0  imexaaipled  lofve. 
Love  no  where  to  be  fbitnd,  less  than  Di^mei 
Bail,  Son  of  Ot>d  I  Sationt  of  men !  Thj  nune 
Shall  be  the  tsopioos  matter  of  mj  song 
Henceforth ;  and  never  shall  mj  harp  thy  praiae 
Forget,  nor  from  thy  Father's  praise  ditgoin. 

Thtts  they  in  heayen,  aboive  the  starry  flpheney 
Their  happy  hoars  in  joy  and  hymning  spent. 
Meanwhue  upon  the  firm  opaeons  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  conTez  diTideSy 
The  luminous  inferionr  orbs,  inclosed  : 
From  Chaos  and  the  inroad  of  Darkness  old; 
Satan  alighted  walks ;  a  fflobe  far  off 
It  seem'd,^  now  seems  a  boundless  continent, 
Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  night 
Starless,  exposed,  and  ever-threatening  storms 
Of  Chaos  blustering  round,  inclement  sky ; 
Save  on  that  side,  which  fh)m  the  wall  of  heaven. 
Though  distant  far,  some  small  reflection  gains 
Of  glimmering  air,  less  vex'd  with  tempest  loud : 
Here  walk'd  the  fiend  at  large  in  spacious  field. 
As  when  a  vulture'  on  Imaus  bred, 
Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds. 
Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey 


To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs,  or  yeanling  kids 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  towards  the  qnings 

Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams ; 

But  in  ms  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind'  their  cany  waggons  light: 

So  on  this  windy  sea  of  land  the  fiend 


no 


V  A  f/Me  far  nff 
Jtmmnfd, 

Satan's  walk  npon  the  outside  of  the  uniyene,  wbieh  at  a  distance  appeared  to  him 
of  a  globular  form,  hot  upon  his  nearer  approach  looked  like  an  anbonnded  plain,  is 
natural  and  noble ;  as  his  roaming  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  creation,  between  that 
mass  of  matter  which  was  wrought  into  a  worid,  and  tiiat  shapeless  unformed  heap  of 
materials  which  still  lay  in  chaos  and  oonftision,  strikes  the  imagination  with  something 
astonishingly  great  and  wild. — ^Addzbon. 

'  A§  wA«a  a  vultort. 

This  simile  is  Tory  apposite  and  lively^  and  corresponds  exactly  in  all  the  particulars. 
Satan  coming  from  hell  to  earth,  In  order  to  destroy  mankind,  but  lighting  first  on  the 
bare  oonvez  of  the  wor)d*B  outermost  orb,  <'a  sea  of  land,"  as  the  poet  calls  it,  is  yery 
flUy  compared  to  a  Tultnre  flying  in  quest  of  his  prey,  tender  lambs  or  kids  new- 
▼eaned,  from  the  barren  rooks  to  the  more  fruitful  hills  and  streams  of  India;  but 
lighting  in  his  way  on  the  plains  of  Bericana,  which  were  in  a  manner  "a  sea  of  land* 
too ;  the  country  being  so  smooth  and  open,  that  carriages  were  driren  (as  traTelleri 
report)  with  sails  and  wind.    Imaus  is  a  eelebrated  mountain  In  Asia*— Nbwtoii. 

7  ChinMm  dnv0 
With  fCMZt  <md  ioind, 

<h«y  hai  caught  the  tone  of  this : 

The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gales. 
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Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey  ^ 

Alone,  for  other  creature  in  this  piaoe, 

Living  or  lifeless,  to  be  found  wm  none ; 

None  yet,  b«t  store  hereafker  from  the  earth 

Up  hither  like  aSrial  vaponrs  few  ^ 

Of  all  things  transitory  and  yain,  when  sin 

With  vanity  had  fiU'd  the  works  of  men : 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  .things 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  fBtme, 

Or  happiness  in  this  or  the  other  life ;  ^ 

All  who  have  their  Toward  on  earth,  the  fruits 

Of  painful  superstition  and  blind  seal. 

Naught  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  "find 

Fit  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds : 

All  the  unaocompluhed  woiks  of  nature's  huad,  ^ 

Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd, 

Dissolved  on  earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  vain. 

Till  final  dissolution  wander  here : 

Not  in  the  neighbouring  moon,  as  some  have  dieam'd; 

Those  argent  &lds  more  likely  habitants,  ^ 

Translated  saints,  or  middle  spirits  hold 

Betwixt  the  sneelical  and  human  kind : 

Hither  of  ill-jom'd  sons,  and  daughters  bom" 

First  from  the  ancient  world  those  giants  came 

With  many  a  vain  exploit,  though  then  renown'd :  ^ 

The  builders  next  of  Babel  on  the  plain 

Of  Sennaar,  and  still  with  vain  design 

New  Babels,  had  they  wherewithal,  would  build : 

Others  came  single ;  he,  who  to  be  deem'd 

A  god,  leap'd  fondly  into  JStna  flames,  ^ 

Empedocles ;  and  he  who,  to  enjoy 

Plato's  Elysium,  leap'd  into  the  sea, 

Cleombrotus,  and  many  more  too  long, 

Embyros  and  idiots,  eremites  and  ^ars, 

White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery.  *" 

Here  pilgrims  roam,  that  stray'd  so  far  to  seek 

In  Golgotha  him  d^,  who  lives  in  heaven ; 

And  they,  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise," 

«  B'Ukm'  of  iU-Join'd  tona. 
He  means  the  ton*  of  Ood  ni-joined  with  (^e  danghtert  of  meiif  iUadliig  to  that  text 
of  Seriptore,  Gen.  tL  4 : — **  There  were  giantfl  in  the  earth  in  tiiose  days ;  and  also 
after  that»  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  onto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare 
children  to  them ;  the  same  beea&e  mighty  men,  whieh  were  of  old,  men  of  renown." 
Where,  by  ^e  ''sons  of  God,"  some  Fathers  and  commentators  hare  onderstood-  angtU, 
as  if  the  angels  had  been  enamoured  and  married  to  women :  bnt  the  tr«e  messing  is,  that 
the  posterity  of  Seth  and  other  patriarchs,  who  were  worshippers  of  the  tme  God,  and 
therefore  aJled  "the  sons  of  God,"  intermarried  with  the  idolatroiis  posterity  of  wiAed 
Cain.— KswTOir. 

«  And  iheif,  viko  to  he  Mrv  of  Pwradiae^ 
This  verse,  and  the  two  following,  allnde  to  a  ridioalons  opinion  that  obtained  in  the 
i^arlE  ages  of  popery ;  that  at  the  t^e  of  death,  to  be  clothed  in  a  friar's  habi^  was  aa 
infallible  road  to  hearen. — Bowui. 
24 
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Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 

Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised ; 

They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  fiz'd, 

And  that  crystalline  sphere^  whose  balance  weighs 

The  trepidation  talk'd,  and  that  first  moved : 

And  now  Saint  Peter  at  heaven's  wicket  seems 

To  wait  them  with  his  keys,  and  now  at  foot 

Of  heaven's  ascent  they  Mft  their  feet,  when,  lo  I 

A  violent  cross  wind  firom  either  coast 

Blows  them  transverse  ten  thousand  leagues  awry 

Into  the  devious  air :  then  might  ye  see 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits  with  their  wearers  toss'd 

And  flutter'd  into  rags ;  then  reliques,  beads, 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls. 

The  sport  of  winds :  all  these  upwhirl'd  aloft, 

Fly  0  er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off, 

Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,<>  since  call'd 

The  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown 

Long  after,  now  unpeopled,  and  untrod. 

All  this  dark  globe  the  fiend  found  as  he  pass'd ; 

And  long  he  wander'd  till  at  last  a  gleam 

Of  dawning  light  tum'd  thitherward  in  haste 

His  traveled  steps :  far  distant  he  descries 

Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 

Up  to  the  wall  of  heaven,  a  structure  high ; 

At  top  whereof,  but  far  more  rich,  appeiur'd 

The  work  as  of  a  kingly  palace  gate. 

With  frontispiece  of  diamond  and  gold 

ImbellishM ;  thick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 

The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 

By  model  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn. 

The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 

Angels  ascending  and  descending,  bands 

Of  guardians  bright,  when  he  firom  Esau  fled 

To  radan-Aram  m  the  field  of  Lus, 

Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  sky. 

And  waking  cried  '^  This  is  the  gate  of  heaven.'' 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 

There  always,  but  drawn  up  to  heaven  sometimes 

Viewless ;  and  underneath  a  bright  sea  flow'd 

Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 

Who  alter  came  from  earth,  sailing  arrived. 
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b  And  that  eryrtaUine  aphere. 

He  speaks  here  aoeording  to  the  ancient  utronomy,  adopted  and  improred  hj 
Ptolemy.— KBWTOir. 

c  IfUo  a  limbo  large  and  broad. 

The  KmbvtwUrtm,  ai  it  is  called,  is  a  place  that  the  schoolmen  supposed  to  be  in  the 
neighboarhood  of  hell,  where  the  sonis  of  the  patriarchs  were  detained,  and  those  good 
men  who  died  before  onr  Saviour's  resurrection.  Our  author  gires  the  same  name  to 
his  ''Parage  of  Fools/*  and  more  rationally  places  it  beyond  "the  baokside  of  the 
world."— NawToir. 

The  "  Limbo  of  Vanity^  has  been  censured  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  epie. 
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Wafted  by  angels ;  or  flew  o'er  the  lake, 

Bapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds. 

The  stairs  were  then  let  down;  whether  to  dare 

The  fiend  by  easy  ascent,  or  aggraTate 

His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss :  "* 

Direct  against  which  opened  from  beneath, 

Just  o'er  the  blissful  seat  of  Paradise, 

A  passage  down  to  the  earth,  a  passage  wide; 

Wider  by  far  than  that  of  after  times 

Oyer  Mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  large,  '"^ 

Orer  the  promised  land  to  God  so  dear; 

By  which,  to  yisit  oft  those  happy  tribes. 

On  high  behests  his  angels  to  and  fro 

Pass'd  frequent,  and  his  eye  with  choice  regard. 

From  Paneas,  Uie  fount  of  Jordan's  flood,  '*' 

To  BeSrsaba,  where  the  Holy  Land 

Borders  on  ^gypt  and  the  Arabian  shore : 

So  wide  the  opening  seem'd,  where  bounds  were  set 

To  darkness,  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave. 

Satan  from  hence  now  on  the  lower  stair,  ** 

That  scaled  by  steps  of  gold  to  heaven  gate. 

Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 

Of  all  this  world  at  once.     As  when  a  scout. 

Through  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 

All  night,  at  last  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn  ^ 

Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-climbing  hill. 

Which  to  his  eye  discovers  unaware 

The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land 

First  seen ;  or  some  renown'd  metropolis. 

With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adom'd,  "^ 

Which  now  the  rising  sun  gilds  with  his  beams : 

Such  wonder  seized,  though  after  heaven  seen. 

The  spirit  malign ;  but  much  more  envy  seised. 

At  sight  of  all  this  world  beheld  so  fair. 

Round  he  surveys,'  (and  well  might,  where  he  stood  ^ 

So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 

Of  night's  extended  shade,)  from  eastern  point 

Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 

Andromeda  far  off  Atlantie  seas 

Beyond  the  horizon :  then  from  pole  to  pole  ^ 

He  views  in  breadth;  and  without  longer  pause 

Downright  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 

His  flight  precipitant;  and  winds  with  ease 

Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way 

Amongst  inumerable  stars,  that  shone  ■* 

Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem'd  other  worlds, 

d  S<mnd  he  mwvtye, 
H»  waxTvjn  ffae  whole  ereatlon  from  east  to  ireit,  and  from  north  to  south.    But 
poetry  delights  to  say  the  most  common  things  in  an  uncommon  manner.    It  is  fine  as 
it  is  natoral,  to  represent  Satan  taking  a  riew  of  tiia  world  before  he  threw  himself 
Into  it— KxwTOV. 
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Or  other  worlds  they  Beem'd;  or  happy  kle0| 

Like  those  Hesperian  gardens,  famed  of  old, 

Fortunate  "fields,  and  groves  and  flowery  vales, 

Thrice  happy  isles ;  but  who  dwelt  happy  there 

He  stay'd  not  to  inquire.     Above  them  all, 

The  golden  sun,  in  splendour  likest  heaven, 

Allured  his  eye :  thither  his  course  be  bends 

Through  the  calm  firmament;  but  up  or  down. 

By  centre  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell, 

Or  longitude,  where  the  great  luminaryi 

Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thick. 

That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due, 

Dispenses  light  from  far;  they  as  they  move 

Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 

Days,  months,  and  years,  towards  his  all-cheering  lamp 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions ;  or  ar&  turned 

By  his  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 

With  gentle  penetaration,  though  unseen. 

Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep ; 

So  wondrously  was  set  his  station  bright. 

There  lands  the  fiend;  a  spot  like  which  .perhaps 

Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb 

Through  his  glazed  optic  tube  yet  never  saw.^ 

The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright. 

Compared  with  auffht  on  earth,  metal  or  stone 

Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  informed 

With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  iron  with  fire : 

If  metal,  part  seem'd  gold,  part  silver  clear ; 

If  stone,  carbuncle  most  or  chrysolite. 

Ruby  or  topaz,  to  the  twelve  that  shone 

In  Aaron's  breastplate;  and  a  stone  besides 

Imagined  rather  oft  than  elsewhere  seen : 

That  stone,  or  like  to  that  which  here  below 

Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought; 

In  vain,  though  by  their  powerful  art  they  bind 

Yolatil  Hermes,  and  call  up  unbound 

In  various  shapes  old  Proteus  ftom  the  sea, 

Drain'd  through  a  limbeck  to  his  native  form. 

What  wonder  then  if  fields  and. regions  here 

Breathe  forth  elixir  pure,  and  rivers  run 

Potable  gold;  when  with  one  virtuous  touch. 

The  aroh-chemic  sun,  so  far  from  us  remote, 

Produces,  with  terrestrial  humour  mix'd. 

Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things. 

Of  colour  glorious  and  effect  so  rare  ? 

•  trough  hit  gUmtd  optic  tube  yet  never  mho. 
The  flpoia  in  the  ran  are  risiUe  with  a  telescope:  bat  aetronoraer  pefhspe  nerer  flaw, 
"ihroiigii  hifl  glased  eptio  tabe/'  rach  a  spot  as  Satan,  now  he  waa  in  llie  san's  orb. 
The  po9t  mentione  this  glass  the  ollener  in  faononr  of  Galileo,  whom  he  means  hero  b^ 
the  astronomer. — ^Nkwton. 
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Here  matter  new  to  gaae  the  devil  met 

Undazzled ;  far  and  wide  bis  eje  commands : 

For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade. 

But  aU  snnshme.    As  when  his  beams  at  noon 

Culminate  from  the  equator,  as  thej  now 

Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  waj  sound 

Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall ;  and  the  air, 

No  where  so  clear,  sharpened  his  tiIsuaI  ray 

To  objects  distant  far;  whereby  he  soon 

Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  stand. 

The  same  whom  John'  saw  also  in  the  sun : 

His  back  was  tum'd,  but  not  his  brightness  hid; 

Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar 

Circled  his  head  >  nor  less  his  locks  behind 

Illustrious  on  his  shoulders  fledge  with  wings 

Lay  waving  round :  on  some  preat  chai^  employed- 

He  seem'd,  or  fix'd  in  cogitation  deep. 

Glad  was  the  spirit  impure,  as  now  in  hope 

To  find  who  might  direct  his  wandering  flight 

To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  man. 

His  joumey^s  end,  and  oux  beginning  woe. 

But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape; 

Which  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay : 

And  now  a  stripling  eheimb  he  appears. 

Not  of  the  prime,  yet  su^h  as  in  hj»  lace 

Youth  smiled  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 

Suitable  grace  diffused,  so  wdl  he  feign'd; 

Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 

In  curls  on  either  cheek  played ;  wings  he  wore 

Of  many  a  coloured  plume  sprinkled  with  gold ; 

His  habit  flt  for  speed  succinct ;  and  held 

Before  his  deoeni  steps  a  silver  wand. 

He  drew  not  nigh  unheard ;  the  angel  bright, 

Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  tum'd,. 

Admonished  by  his  eao ;  and  steaight  was  Imown 

The  archangel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven, 

Who  in  God's  presence  nearest  tb  his  throne 

Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  his  eyes 

That  run  through  all  the  heavens,  or  down  to  the  earth 

Bear  hb  swift  ervands,  over  moist  and  dry. 

O'er  sea  and  land :  him  Satan  thus  accosts : — 

Uriel,'  for  thou  of  those  sev^n  spirits  that  stand. 
In  sight  of  God's  high  throne,  gloriously  bright, 
The  first  art  wont  his  great  authentic  will 
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Sfl«  Rex.  ziz.  V!  »— "  And  I  t»m  an.  angel  Btandins  ia  the  nuu"— Nswroii. 

rVrM. 
Hif  name  is  derived  from  two  Hebrew  words^  which  signify  Chd  u  «ny  UgtL    Herli 
mentioDed  u  a  good  angel  in  the  second  book  of  Bsdras;  and  the  Jews,  and  some 
Christians,  conoeire  him  to  be  an  angel  of  light  according  to  his  name,  and  therefore 
he  has,  properly,  his  station  in  the  snn. — ^Nxwroir. 
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Interpreter  through  highest  heaven  to  brings 
Where  all  his  sons  thy  embassy  attend; 
And  here  art  likeliest  by  supreme  decree 
Like  honour  to  obtain,  and  as  his  eye 
To  visit  oft  this  new  creation  round ; 
Unspeakable  desire  to  see,  and  know 
All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man, 
His  chief  delight  and  &vaur,  him  for  whom 
All  these  his  works  so  wondrous  he  ordain'd, 
.  Hath  brought  me  from  the  quires  of  cherubim 
Alone  thus  wandering.    Brightest  seraph,  tell 
In  which  of  all  these  shining  orbs  hath  man 
His  fixed  seat,  or  fixed  seat  hath  none. 

But  all  these  shining  orbs  his  choice  to  dwell ;  ^ 

That  I  may  find  him,  and,  with  secret  gaze 
Or  open  admiration,  him  behold, 
On  whom  the  great  Creator  hath  bestowed 
Worlds,  and  on  whom  hath  all  these  graces  poured : 
That  both  in  him  and  all  things,  as  is  meet,  ^ 

The  universal  Maker  we  may  praise ; 
Who  justly  hath  driven  out  his  rebel  foes 
To  deepest  hell;  and,  to  repair  that  loss. 
Created  this  new  happy  race  of  men 
To  serve  him  better :  wise  are  all  his  ways.  ^ 

So  spake  the  false  dissembler  unperceived ; 
For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,^  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone, 

By  his  permissive  will,  through  heaven  and  earth :  ^ 

And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,'  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems ;  which  now  for  once  beguiled 
Uriel,  though  regent  of  the  sun,  and  held  ^ 

The  sharpest-signted  spirit  of  all  in  heaven : 

What  is  said  here  of  hypoorisy  is  oensured  as  a  digression ;  but  it  seems  no  more 
than  is  absolatelj  necessary ;  for  otherwise  it  might  be  Uiought  rery  strange,  that  the 
evil  spirit  should  pass  nndiscoYcred  by  the  archangel  Uriel|  the  regent  of  the  sun,  and 
the  sharpest-sighted  spirit  in  heaven ;  and  therefore  the  poet  endeavoors  to  aoooont  for 
it  by  saying,  that  hypocrisy  oannot  be  discerned  by  man  or  angel;  it  is  inTisible  to  all 
but  God,  Ac.  But  yet  the  evil  spirit  did  not  pass  wholly  ondisooyered ;  for,  thongh 
Uriel  was  not  aware  of  him  now,  yet  he  fonnd  reason  to  snspect  him  afterwards  firom 
his  Airioos  gestores  on  the  mount — ^Nnwroir. 

The  poefs  recollection  of  his  having  been  deluded  by  the  matchless  hypoority  of 
Cromwell,  might  hare  inspired  him  with  this  admirable  apology  for  UrieL — ^Hatlkt. 

I  And  o/tf  ihovgh  %oi»dom  wake. 

He  must  be  rery  critically  splenetic  indeed  who  will  not  pardon  this  little  digressional 
observation.  There  is  not  in  my  opinion  a  nobler  sentiment,  or  one  more  poetiwlly 
expressed,  in  the  whole  poem.  What  great  art  has  the  poet  shown  in  taldng  off  the 
dryness  of  a  mere  moral  senteneOi  by  t&owing  it  into  the  form  of  a  short  and  beaatifal 
allegory  i— Tbtsb, 
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Wlio  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul, 

In  his  uprightness^  answer  thus  returned : — 

Fair  angel^  thy  desire^  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God^  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  Work-master,  leads  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame,  but  rather  merits  praise 
The  more  it  seems  ezoesS;  that  led  thee  hither 
From  thy  empyreal  mansion  thus  alone, 
To  witness  wiUi  thine  eyes  what  some  perhaps, 
Contented  with  report,  hear  only  in  heaven : 
For  wonderfol  indeed  are  all  his  works. 
Pleasant  to  know,^  and  worthiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  always  with  delight : 
But  what  created  mind  can  comprehend 
Their  number;  or  the  wisdom  infinite 
That  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  causes  deep  t 
I  saw,  when  at  his  word  the  formless  mass, 
This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap; 
Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  ruled ;  stood  vast  infinitude  confined ; 
Till  at  his  second  bidding  darkness  fied, 
light  shone,  and  order  from  dborder  sprung. 
Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire ; 
And  this  ethereal  quintessence '^  of  heaven 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms. 
That  rollM  orbicular,  and  tum'd  to  stars 
Numberless,  as  thou  seest,  and  how  they  move ; 
Each  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his  course ; 
The  rest  in  circuit  walls  this  universe. 
Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines ; 
That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man ;  that  light 
His  day,  which  else,  as  the  other  hemisphere. 
Night  would  invade ;  but  there  the  neighbouring  moon, 
So  call  that  opposite  &ir  star,  her  aid. 
Timely  interposes ;  and  her  monthly  round 
Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid  heaven. 
With  borrowed  light  her  countenance  triform 
Hence  fills  and  empties  to  enlighten  the  earth ; 
And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night. 
That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  Paradise, 
Adam  s  abode ;  those  lofty  shades  his  bower : 
Thy  way  thou  canst  not  miss,  me  mine  requires. 
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J  PUtuani  to  know, 

Thii  if  one  of  thofle  plaees  where  a  negligence  in  metre  is  not  onlj  ezoasable,  in 
taiUng  away  monotony,  bnt  carries  with  it  a  dignity  which  no  smoothness  of  verse  conid 
girt  ity  the  words  being  in  ahnost  the  same  order  as  in  Scriptare.— SnLLDranJiXT. 

k  And  ikU  tAsTMl  ^mt€99€no$. 

The  fonr  elements  hasted  to  their  quarters,  bat  this  fifth  essence  ilew  npward^-^ 
Hbwtos. 
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ThnB  said,  he  tam'd ;  and  SiMan,  bowing  low, 
As  to  superior  spirits  is  wont  in  heaven, 
Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  nefflects. 
Took  leave ;  and  toward  the  ooast  of  earth  beneath^ 
Down  from  the  ecliptic,  sped  with  hoped  successj, 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel,, 
Nor  sta/di  till  on  Niphates'  top^  he  lights 
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1  On  NipkaU^  top. 

The  poet  lands  Satftn  on  this  moantainy  says  Hume,  because  it  borders  on  Meso- 
potamiBy  in  whioh  the  most  jndioions  deseribers  of  Paradise  place  it. — ^Duustrr. 

Satan  after  haying  long  wandered  npon  the  sur&c^  or  ntmost  wall  of  the  universe, 
dificoyers  at  last  a  wide  gap  in  it,  whioh  led  into  the  creation,  and  is  desoribed  as  the 
opening  through  whioh  the  angels  pass  to  and  fto  into  the  lower  world,  upon  their 
errands  to  mankind.  His  sitting  upon  the  brink  of  this  passage,  and  taking  a  sorrey 
of  the  whole  &oe  of  nature  that  appMaad  to  him  new  and  fresh  in  aU  its  beauties,  wifa 
the  simile  illnstrating  this  cironm stance,  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  as  surprising 
and  glorious  an  idea  as  any  that  arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He  looks  down  into  that 
yast  hollow  of  the  nniyerse  with  the  eye,  or  as  Milton  calls  it  in  his  first  book,  with  the 
ken  of  an  angel.  He  snnreys  all  the  wonders  in  this  immense  amphitheatre  that  lies 
between  both  the  poles  of  hflavsn,  and  takes  in  at  one.  view  the  whole  connd  of  the 
creation. 

His  flight  between  the  leyeral  worids  that  shined  on  eyery  side  o£  him,  and  the 
putionlar  deswiption  of  the  snn,  are  set  forth  in  all  4he  wantonness  of  a  luxuriant 
Lnagination.  His  shape,  speech,  and  behayiour,  npon  his  transforming  himself  into 
an  angel  of  light,  are  touched  with  exquisite  beauty.  The  poet's  thought  of  directing 
Satan  to  tiie  sun,  which  in  the  yulgar  opinion  of  mankind  is  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  creation ;  the  placing  in  it  an  angel ;  is  a  oinwmatance  yery  finely  eontrired,  and 
tiM  more  adjusted  to  a  poetical  probability,  as  it  was  a  received  doctrine  among  the 
most  fikmous  philosophers,  that  every  orb  had  its  intelligence ;  and  as  an  aposue  in 
sacred  writ  is  said  to  have  seen  such  an  angel  in  the  sun.  In  the  answer  which  this 
angel  returns  to  the  disguised  evil  spirit,  there  is  such  a  becoming  mi^esty  as  is 
altogether  suitable  to  a  superior  beins.  The  pact  of  it  in  whioh  he  represents  himself 
as  present  at  the  creation,  is  very  noble  in  itself;  and  not  only  proper  where  it  is  intro- 
dnoed*  but  requisite  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows  in  the  seventh  book : — 

1  saw,  when  at  his  word  tbe  formless  msss, 
This  world*a  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap : 
Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  ruled ;  stood  vast  infinitude  connned ; 
Till,  at  his  second  bidding,  Darkness  fled, 
liight  shone,  and  order  from  disorder  sprung. 

fit' the  following  part  of  the  speech  he  points  out  the  earth  with  such  cireumstaneee, 
that  the  reader  can  searoe  forbear  fiuioying  himself  employed  on  the  same  distant  view 
of  it— Addbiov. 
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BOOK  IV. 

INTRODUCTORT  REMARKS. 

X  bslhtb  that  this  book  of  the  poem  is  a  general  fibTonriie  with  readers :  there  are 
parts  of  it  heantiAiI ;  but  it  appears  to  me  far  less  grand  than  the  books  which  precede 
ii:  it  has,  I  think,  not  only  less  sublimity,  but  less  poetical  invention.  It  required  less 
imagination  to  describe  the  garden  of  Eden  than  Pandsemoninm  or  Chaos.  Adam  and 
Bre  ara— the  one  noUe,  the  other  lorely; — bat  stiU  they  are  human  beings,  with 
hnman  passions. 

Some  criticisms  might  be  made  both  on  the  desedbedaceneiy,  and  on  the  oeeapations 
of  our^first  parents.  The  gardener's  skill  and  labours  do  not  seem  Tory  necessary  or 
natural  at  the  first  spring  of  the  earUi'e  creation.  The  bard  seems  for  ^e  moment  so 
Ihr  to  have  forgot  himself  as  to  attempt  rivality  with  the  picturesque  inyentions  of 
mere  human  poets :  there  is  not  that  compression  and  massy  strength,  which  Is  the 
osual  quality  of  Miltonio  punting.  Grandeur  was  Milton's  element,  not  beauty  oi 
tenderness !  Inrention  will  only  be  found  where  the  natural  strength  lies,  not  where 
it  is  sought  by  labour  and  art  Where  Milton  drew  a  gianly  he  inrented ; — where  he 
drew  beauty,  he  borrowed. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  Satan  is  the  hero  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  not  Adam ; 
this  is  true !    Neither  Adam,  nor  Sve  take  a  part  sufficiently  active  and  important 


ARGUMENT. 

Satan,  now  in  pcospeet  of  Eden,  and  nigh  the  place  where  he  most  now  atteiiH>t  the  bold 
enterprise  which  he  undertook  alone  against  Ood  and  man,  fiills  into  many  doubts  with 
himself,  and  many  passions,  fear,  envy,  and  despair;  but  at  length  confirms  himself  in 
evil,  journeys  on  to  Paiadlae,  whose  outward  proqjMct  and  situation  is  described,  over- 
leaps the  bounds ;  ate  ia  the  sliape  of  a  oomorant  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  as  the  highest  in 
the  garden,  to  look  about  him.  The  garden  described;  8atan*s  first  sight  of  Adam  and 
Eve :  his  wonder  at  their  excellent  form  and  happy  state,  bat  with  resolution  to  work  their 
fall :  overhears  their  discourse ;  thence  gathers  that  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  was  forbidden 
them  to  eat  of,  under  penalty  of  death ;  and  thereon  intends  to  found  his  temptation,  by 
sedneing  them  to  tranagress :  then  leaves  them  awhile,  to  know  farther  of  their  state  by 
•ome  other  means.  Meanwhile,  Uriel,  descending  on  a  sunbeam,  warns  Gabriel,  who 
had  in  ehaige  the  gate  of  Paradise,  that  soma  evil  spirit  had  escaped  the  deep,  and  passed 
at  noon  by  his  sphere  in  the  shape  of  a  good  angel  down  to  Paradise,  discovered  afterwards 
by  his  furious  gestures  in  the  mount.  Gabriel  promises  to  find  him  ere  morning.  Night 
coming  on,  Adam  and  Eve  discourse  of  going  to  tiieir  rest:  their  bower  described ;  their 
evening  worship.  Gabriel,  drawing  forth  his  bands  of  night-watch  to  walk  the  rounds  of 
Paradise,  appoints  two  strong  angels  to  Adam's  bower,  lest  the  evil  spirit  should  be  there 
doing  some  harm  to  Adam  or  Eve  sleeping;  there  they  find  him  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  tempt- 
mg  her  in  a  dream,  and  bring  him,  though  unwilling,  to  Gabriel;  by  whom  questioned,  he 
seomfully  answers,  prepares  resistance,  bat,  hindered  by  a  sign  from  heaven,  flies  out  of 
Paradise. 

0,  FOR  that  warning  ymee,^  which  he  who  saw 
The  Apocalypse,  heard  ciy  in  heaven  aloud, 

I 
I 

I  The  poet  opens  thia  book,  with  a  wish,  In  the  manner  of  Shakspeare :  "  0,  for  a  Muse 
:    of  ihra!"  Prol.  to  Hen.  V.  j  «  0,  for  a  faleoner't  voice  I"  Rom.  and  JuUet,  a.  iL  s.  2. 

And,  in  order  to  raise  the  hoiror  and  attention  of  his  reader,  he  introduces  his  relation 
\    of  Satan's  adventures  upon  earth,  by  wishing  that  the  same  warning  voice  had  been 

ottered  now  at  Satan's  first  comings  which  St  John,  who  in  a  vision  saw  the  Apoea- 
<    ^TV^f  OI*  revelation  of  the  most  remarkable  events  which  were  to  befall  the  Christian 

I        ^      ■ : 
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Then  when  the  dragon,  put  to  second  rout. 
Came  furious  down  to  be  revenged  on  men^ 
'Woe  to  the  inhabitants  on  earth  1'  that  now,  * 

'  While  time  was,  our  first  parents  had  been  wam'd 
The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  'scaped, 
Haply  so  'scaped  his  mortal  snare ;  for  now, 
Satan,  now  first  inflamed  with  rage,  came  down, 
The  tempter  ere  the  accuser  of  mankind,  ** 

To  wreak  on  innocent  frail  man  his  loss 
Of  that  first  battel,  and  his  flight  to  hell : 
Yet  not  rejoicins  in  his  speed,^  though  bold 
Far  off  and  fearless,  nor  with  cause  to  boast, 
Begins  his  dire  attempt;  which  nigh  the  birth,  ^ 

Now  rolling,  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast^ 
And  like  a  devilish  engine  back  recoils 
Upon  himself :  horrour  and  doubt  distract 
His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 
The  hell  within  him ;  for  within  him  hell  ^ 

He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  hell 
One  step,  no  more  than  from  himself,  can  flj 
By  change  of  place :  now  conscience  wakes  despair 
That  slumbered ;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be,  *^ 

Worse ;  of  worse  deeds  won^  sufferings  must  ensue. 
Sometimes  towards  Eden,  which  now  m  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  grieved  look  he  fixes  sad ; 
Sometimes  towards  heaven  ^  and  the  fiill  blazing  sun, 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower :  ^ 

Then,  much  revolving,  thus  in  sighs  began : — 

0  thou,  that,  with  surpassing'  glory  orown'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 

ehnroh  to  the  end  of  the  world,  beard  when  the  dragon  was  put  to  second  roiit»  Rev. 
ziL  12.  "  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea !  for  the  derU  is  oome 
down  onto  joa,  having  great  wrath."— Niwroir. 

^  Yet  not  refoieing  in  hit  tpeed, 
Satan  was  bold  far  off  and  fearless ;  and,  as  he  drew  nearer,  was  pleased  with  hoped 
snocess :  bat  now  he  is  oome  to  earth  to  begin  his  dire  attempt^  he  does  not  rejoice  in  it ; 
his  heart  misgives  him;  horror  and  doubt  distract  him.    This  is  all  very  natoraL— 
Kbwtoic. 

«  SomeHmm  towxrdt  heaven^ 
All  this  passage  is  highly  poetical  and  pathetic. 

'  0  tkouy  tkatf  wtik  wurpauing. 

One  of  those  magnificent  speeches  to  which  no  other  name  can  be  given,  than  that  it 
is  supereminently  Miltonic  This  is  mainly  argumentative  snUimity ;  in  which  I  think 
that  he  is  even  still  greater  than  in  his  splendid  and  majestio  imagery.  The  alterna- 
tions of  this  dreadftil  speech  strike  and  move  the  mind  like  the  changes  of  the  tempest 
in  a  dark  night,  when  tiie  thunder  and  lightning  roar  and  flash,  and  then  intermit,  and 
then  redouble  again. 

Compare  the  opening  speech  in  the  Phosnisse  of  Euripides;  where  Porson  has 
remarked,  that  Milton  had  once  intended  to  have  written  a  tragedy,  not  an  epic,  and  to 
have  commenced  it  with  this  address  to  the  Bun.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give  Uie  Pro- 
fessor's auUiority: — ^^  These  verses,  several  years  before  the  poem  was  begun,  were 
fthown  to  me  and  some  others,  as  designed  for  the  very  beginning  of  a  tragedy  upou 
*hiB  subject." — Edward  Philips. 
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Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 

Hide  their  diminish'd  heads ;  to  thee  I  call,  ** 

Bat  with  no  friendly  voice ;  and  add  thy  name, 

0  sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorions  once — above  thy  sphere ; 

Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down,  ^ 

Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  King. 

Ah,  wherefore  ?  he  deserved  no  such  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 

In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  none ;  nor  was  his  service  hard.  ^ 

What  conld  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 

The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks  f 

How  due !  yet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in  me. 

And  wrought  but  malice ;  lifted  up  so  high, 

I  'sdain'd  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher  ^ 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 

So  burdensome ;  still  paying,  still  to  owe ; 

Foreetful  what  from  him  I  still  received ; 

And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind  ^ 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharged  :  what  burden  then  ? 

0,  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 

Me  some  inferiour  angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised  * 

Ambition  I  Yet  why  not  ?  some  other  power 

As  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me,  though  mean, 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd.  " 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand  t 

Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou  then  or  what  to  accuse, 

But  Heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all  ? 

Be  then  his  love  accursed ;  since  love  or  hate, 

To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe :  ^ 

Nay,  cursed  be  thou ;  since  against  his  thy  will 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable  I  which  way  shall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  ? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ;  " 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 

Stfll  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide ; 

To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 

0,  then  at  last  relent :  is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  f  ^ 

None  left  but  by  submission ;  and  that  word 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 

Among  the  spirits  beneath ;  whom  I  seduced 

With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 
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Than  to  submit  j[  boasting  I  could  subdue 

The  Omnipotent.     Ay  me  I  thej  little  know 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain } 

Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan  3 

While  they  vfiare  me  on  the  tiurone  of  heU : 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanc^^ 

The  lower  still  I  fall ;  only  supreme 

In  misery :  such  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain 

By  act  of  grace  my  former  state ;  how  soon 

Would  highth  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 

What  feign'd  submission  swore  1  Ease  would  recant 

Vows  made  in  pain,  as  yiolent  and  yoid. 

For  never  can  true  recopcilement  grow 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so  deep ; 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 

And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  my  Punisher ;  therefore  as  far 

From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace : 

All  hope  excluded  thus;  behold,  instead 

Of  us  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  delight. 

Mankind,  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 

So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope,  farewell,  feap; 

Farewell,  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good ;  by  thee  at  least 

Divided  empire  with  heaven's  king  I  hold, 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign ; 

As  man  ere  long  and  this  new  world*  shall  know. 

Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimm'd  his  face' 
Thrice  changed  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and  despair  ; 
Which  marrd  his  borrow'd  visage,  and  betray'^ 
Him  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld : 
For  heavenly  minda  from  such  distempers  foul 
Are  ever  clear.     Whereof  he  soon  aware 
Each  perturbation  smooth'd  with  outward  calm. 
Artificer  of  fraud;  and  was  th^  first 
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Satan  being  now  within  proopeot  of  Eden,  and  looking  round  upon  the  glories  of  the 
creation,  is  filled  with  sentiments  different  from  thorn  which  he  disoorered  whilst  he 
was  in  hell.  The  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts^  more  adapted  to  it  He  reflects 
upon  the  happy  condition  firom  whence  he  fell,  and  breaks  forth  into  a  speech  that  is 
softened  witn  several  transient  touches  of  remorse  and  self-accusation ;  but  at  length 
he  confirms  himself  in  impenitence,  and  in  hia  design  of  drawing  man  into  his  own 
state  of  gnUt  and  misery.  This  conflict  of  passions  is  roosed.  with  a  grei^  deal  of  art, 
as  the  opening  of  his  speeoh  to  the  Sun  is  very  bold  and  noble. 

This  speeoh  ]m,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is  ascribed  to  Satan  In  the  whole  poem.— 
Addisoh. 

f  JEaehpatiion  divm'd  kit  face. 

Each  passion,  ire,  onry,  and  despair,  dimm'd  his  countenance,  which  was  thrice 
changed  with  pale  through  the  successive  agitAtions  of  these  three  passions :  for,  that 
paleness  is  tiie  proper  hoe  of  envy  and  despair,  everybody  knows  ,*  and  we  always 
reckon  that  sort  of  anger  the  most  ckacUy  and  diabolical  which  is  accompanied  with  a 
pale,  livid  countenance. — Newtqk. 
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That  practised  falsehood  under  saiiitlj  show, 

Deep  malice  to  conceal,  couched  with  revenge : 

Yet  not  enough  had  practised  to  deceive 

Uriel  once  warn'd;  whose  eye  pursued  him  down 

The  way  he  went,  and  on  the  Assyrian  moutit 

Saw  him  disfigured  more  than  could  befall 

Spirit  of  happy  sort :  his  gestures  fierce 

He  mark'd  and  mad  demeanour,  then  aloild, 

As  he  supposed,  all  unobserved,  unseen. 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden)  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearei:  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green. 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  ohampain  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 

Access  denied;  and  overhead  up  grew 

Insuperable  highth  of  loftiest  sniSe, 

Cedar,  and  pine^  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.     Tet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprung ; 

Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighbouring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees  loaden  with  fairest  fruit| 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue. 

Appeared,  with  gay  enamel'd  colours  mix'd : 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams, 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  Ood  hath  showered  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seem'd 

That  landskip :  and  of  pure  now  purer  ur 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Yemal  delight  and  joy,*  able  to  drive 

All  sadness  but  despair :  now  gentle  galesy 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole  >^ 

Those  balmy  spoils.     As  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  pass'd 

Mommbio,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  bloir 

Sabsdan  odours*  from  the  spicy  shore 
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t  Vernal  d«ti§h*  amdjojf. 
So  in  MUton't '  Tnetate  of  BdncftUon :'    "In  tboaa  renal  seaionB  of  the  year,  when 
fhe  mr  ia  cahn  and  pleasant^  it  were  an  iigorj  and  snUenneM  against  natnre  not  to  go 
ant,  and  see  her  riehee,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  wilh  heaven  and  earth."— Todd. 

^  Whitper  iehenoe  thejf  $toU, 
OHhis  ezpreerion  of  the  air^i  stealing  and  dispersing  the  sweets  of  lowers,  M  Yeiry 
eommon  in  the  best  Italian  poetSr^Nnwroir. 

I  Sa^cBon  odour$, 
Wahefteld  says  that  Milton  delineated  this  beantiiiil  description  firom  Diodoms 
Bioulos,  lib.  iii.  46,  where  tbe  aromatic  plants  in  Sabea,  or  Arabia  Felix,  are  described 
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Of  Araby  the  bless'd;  with  snoh  delay 
Well  pleased  they  slack  their  oonrse,  and  many  a  leagae 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles: 
So  entertain'd  those  odorous  sweets  the  fiend 
Who  came  their  bane^  thoush  with  them  better  pleased 
Than  AsmodSos'  with  the  fi^y  fiime, 
That  drove  him,  though  enamour'd,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit's  soUi  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Media  post  to  .^Bgypt,  there  fast  bound. 
Now  to  the  ascent  of  that  steep  savage  hill 
Satan  had  joumey'd  on,  pensive  and  slow ; 
But  farther  way  found  none ;  so  thick  entwined, 
As  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplex'd 
All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  pass'd  that  way. 
One  gate  there  only  was,  and  that  look'd  east 
On  the  other  side :  which  when  the  arch-felon  saw^ 
Due  entrance  he  disdain'd ;  and  in  contempt. 
At  one  slight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Liffhts  on  his  feet.     As  when  a  prowling  wolf, 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey, 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure. 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold : 
Or  as  a  thief,  bent  to  unheard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  bureher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Cross'd-barr'd  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault. 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles : 
So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold ; 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 
Thence  up  he  flew;  and  on  the  Tree  of  Life, 
The  middle  tree  and  highest^  there  that  grew. 
Sat  like  a  cormorant ;  yet  not  true  life 
1!hereby  regain' d,  but  sat  devising  death 
To  them  wno  lived ;  nor  on  the  virtue  thought 
Of  that  life-giving  plant,^  but  only  used 

M  yielding  "  inexpressible  fhiigmnee  to  the  sense,  not  nnenjoyed  even  bj  tiie  naTi- 
gator,  though  he  sails  bj  at  a  great  distanee  from  the  shore :  for,  in  tiie  spring,  when 
the  wind  blows  off  land,  the  odonr  from  the  aromatic  trees  and  plants  diffuses  itM^f  OTer 
all  the  neighbonring  sea."    Notes  on  (Tray,  p.  10. — Todd. 

J  iUmocUTiw. 
This  history  of  AsmodSns  has  by  no  means  a  good  effect — ^DumTin. 

k  The  middle  tree  and  higkeeL 
**  The  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,"  Gen.  IL  9.    "  In  the  midst"  is  a 
Hebrew  phrase,  expressing  not  only  the  local  situation  of  this  enlivening  tree,  bat 
denoting  its  excellency,  as  being  the  most  considerable,  the  tallest,  goodliest,  and  most 
loyely  tree  in  that  beauteous  garden  planted  by  God  himself.    See  Bct.  iL  7<- 
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1  Of  thai  life-giving  planU 
He  should  hare  taken  occasion,  from  thence,  to  reflect  duly  on  life  and  immottality, 
and  thereby  to  hare  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  regain  true  life  and  a  happy  Immor- 
taUty.-*NBWTOH. 
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For  prospect,  what  well  used  had  been  the  pledge 

Of  immortality.     So  little  knows 

Any^  but  God  alone,  to  valne  right 

The  good  before  him;  but  perverts  best  things 

To  worst  abnse,  or  to  their  meanest  use. 

Beneath  him  with  new  wonder  now  he  yiews, 

To  all  delight  of  human  sense  exposed, 

In  narrow  room,  Nature's  whole  wealth,  yea,  more, 

A  heaven  on  earth :  for  blissful  Paradise 

Of  God  the  garden  was,"  by  him  in  the  east 

Of  Eden  planted;  Eden  stretoh'd  her  line 

From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 

Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings ; 

Or  where  the  sons  of  Eden  long  before 

Dwelt  in  Telassar.     In  this  pleasant  soil 

His  far  more  pleasant  garden  God  ordain'd : 

Out  of  the  fertile  ground  he  caused  to  grow 

All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste ; 

And  all  amid  them  stood  the  Tree  of  life, 

High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 

Of  vegetable  gold;  and  next  to  life. 

Our  death,  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  grew  fiust  by, 

Knowledge  of  good  bought  dear  by  lowing  ill. 

Southward  through  Eden*  went  a  river  large. 

Nor  changed  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hill 

Pass'd  underneath  ingulf 'd ;  for  God  had  thrown 

That  mountain  as  his  garden  mould,  high  raised 

Upon  the  rapid  current,*  which  through  veins 

Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn. 

Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 

Water'd  the  garden;  thence  united  fell 

Down  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood, 

Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears ; 

And  now,  divided  into  four  main  streams, 

Buns  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous  realm 

And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account; 

But  rather  to  tell  how,  if  art  could  tell. 

How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 

Boiling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 

With  masy  errour  under  pendent  shades 

Ban  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise;  which  not  nice  art 
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B  Of  Ood  the  ^rden  too*. 

So  fli«  BAcred  text.  Gen.  iL  8.  "And  fhe  Lord  Gh>d  planted  a  garden  eastward  ia 
Bden,"  that  is,  eastward  of  the  place  where  Moses  wrote  his  history,  though  Milton 
sajs,  "in  the  east  of  Bden;"  and  then  we  hare,  in  a  few  lines,  onr  aoUior's  topography 
of  Eden. — "Nmwtov. 

■  Southward  tkfwtgk  Eden, 

This  Is,  most  probahly,  the  river  fonned  by  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 

wfaieh  flows  mmtkward,  and  most  needs  be  d  river  lar^e  by  the  Joining  of  two  such 

lighty  riTWB.    Upon  this  rirer  it  is  sapposed,  by  the  best  commentators,  that  the 

Paradise  was  situated.    Milton  calls  this  river  Tigris  in  b.  is.  71.— Kmwtoh. 


In  b^ds  and  curiooa  knots,  bni  nature  boon 

Ponr'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale^  and  plain  j 

Both  where  tne  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 

The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade  ^ 

Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers.    Thus  was  this  plaoe 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  Tarions  view : 

Groves  whose  rioh  trees  wept  odoroosgnms  and  balm; 

Others,  whose  fruit,  bumish'd  with  golden  nnd^ 

Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  tme, 

If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicions  taste. 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 

Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed ; 

Or  palmy  hillock,  or  the  flowery  lap 

Of  some  irriffuous  valley  spread  her  store; 

Flowers  of  i&  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 

Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  oaves 

Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  me  mantling  vine 

Lays  forth  her  purple  gr^>e,  and  gently  creeps 

Luxuriant :  meanwhile  piurmuring  waters  fidl 

Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake, 
I  That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd 

'  Her  crystal  miirour  holds,  unite  their  streams. 

,  The  birds  their  quire  apply ;  airs,  vernal  airs, 

Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 

The  trembling  leaves;  while  universal  Pan,<* 

Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 
I  Led  on  the  eternal  spring.    Not  that  fair  field 

I  Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 

Herself  a  fairer  flower,  oy  gloomy  Dis 

Was  gaiher'd,  which  cost  Ceres  adl  that  pain 

To  seek  her  through  the  world;  nor  that  sweet  grove 

Of  Daphne  hj  Orontes,  and  the  inspired  I 

Oastalian  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 

Of  Eden  stKve ;  nor  that  Nyseian  isle  "*   . 

Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 

Whom  Gentiles  Ammon  esll  and  Libyan  Jove^ 

Hid  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  son, 
i  Young  Bacchus,  from  his  stepdame  Rhea's  eye; 

Nor  where  Abassin  kings  their  issue  guard,  ^ 

Mount  Amara,'  though  this  by  some  supposed  j 

o  WhiU  vn%vtr$al  Pom, 

While  nniTtnal  Katare,  linked  with  the  graoefiil  SeMonSy  daneed  a  perpetual  roand^    , 
I   aod  thronghout  the  euth,  jet  unpolluted,  led  eternal  sping.    All  the  poeta  &Tour  the    ^ 
!  opinion  of  the  world's  creation  m  the  spring.    See  Virgil,  Georg.  iL  338,  and  Ond,    ! 
'   Met  1 107.    That  the  Graces  were  taken  for  the  beantifcd  Seasons,  in  which  aU  things 
;  seem  to  danoe  and  smile  with  an  unirersal  joy,  is  plain  from  Horace,  Od.  It.  rii.  L,  Ac* 
,  And  Homer  joins  hoth  the  Graces  and  Hours  hand  in  hand  with  Harmony^  Toutfa,  sod 
Venus,  in  his  Hymn  to  Apollo. — ^Huxi. 

vMomiAmmm, 
Mount  Amara  is  the  modem  name  of  what  the  aaciantt  called  PylM^  whleh  am  high 
hills  in  Ethiopia,  under  the  Equator.    Between  these  hills  there  ia  a  plain  abounding 
•   with  the  rich  and  beautiful  productions  of  nature,  and  highly  omameBted  with  the 
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Trae  Paradise,  under  tbe  ^hiop  liHe^ 
By  Nilus^  head,  enclosed  urith  shining  roolr^ 
A  whole  da/s  joamej  high,  bat  wide  remote 
From  this  Assyrian  garden,  where  the  fiend 
Saw,  nndelighted,  all  delight,  all  kind 
Of  Uying  creatures,  new  to  sight  and  strange. 

Two  of  fiir  nohler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
Li  naked  majesty,  seem'd  lords  of  all ; 
And  worthy  seem'd:  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure, 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed : 
Whence  true  authority  in  men :  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal,  seem'd ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  formed. 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace  J 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  GxA  in  him. 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rde ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Bound  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad  : 
She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses'  wore 
Bishevel'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils ;  which  implied 
Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway, 
And  by  her  yieldea,  by  him  best  received. 
Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride, 
And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay. 
Nor  those  mysterious  parts  were  then  concealed} 
Then  was  not  guilty  shame :  dishonest  shame 
Of  nature's  works,  honour  dishonourable. 
Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind 
With  shows  instead,  mere  shows  of  seemins  pure, 
And  banish'd  from  man's  life  his  happiest  Hie, 
Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence  I 
So  pass'd  they  naked  on,  nor  shunn'd  the  raght 
Of  God  or  angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill : 
So  hand  in  hfoid  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love  s  embraces  met; 
Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
His  sons,  tEe  fairest  of  her  daughters  Sve. 

fsriofit  opAntioitt  of  art  Iki  thifl  plaoe  the  Idags  of  AhymUs^  k6«p  ih«lf  obUAMn 
woiid«Tfi[iUy  oonflned ;  «id  when  a  king  dies,  he  that  if  to  moeeed  him  ia  brdvght  thence 
■ad  eet  vpoB  the  throne^-^MiMBT. 

q  Under  the  JBikiop  Une. 
Bee  Pnrehas't  «  Pilgrimage^"  1628»  toL  t.  p.  749.*«*T(»n>» 

^  OclUltn  treetm. 
This  tort  of  hair  was  most  admired  and  celebrated  by  the  aadenti.    llfiltoft's  widow 
bad  h^  ef  this  ooloar. — ^Nswros. 
26 
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Under  a  tnft  of  skado/  that  on  a  green 

Stood  whispering  soft^  by  a  fresh  fountain  side 

They  sat  them  down ;  and,  after  no  more  toil 

Of  their  sweet  gardening  labour  than  soffioed 

To  recommend  oool  sephyr,  and  made  ease 

More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 

More  grateful,  to  their  supper  fruits  they  fell. 

Nectarine  fruits,  which  the  compliant  boughs 

Yielded  them,  sidelong  as  they  sat  reclined 

On  the  soft  downy  bank  damask'd  with  flowers 

The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind, 

Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream : 

Nor  gentle  purpose  nor  endearing  smiles 

Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance,  as  beseems 

Fair  couple,  link'd  in  happy  and  nuptial  league, 

Alone  as  they.     About  them  frisking  play'd 

All  beasts  of  the  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase 

In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den : 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd,  and  in  his  paw 

Dandled  the  kid ;  bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 

GamboFd  before  them }  the  unwieldy  elephant, 

To  make  them  mirth,  used  all  his  might,  and  wreathed 

His  lithe  proboscis ;  close  the  serpent  sly 

Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 

His  braided  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 

Ckive  proof  unheeded ;  others  on  the  grass  ** 

Oouch'd,  and  now  fill'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat, 

Or  bedward  ruminating ;  for  the  sun, 

Declined,  was  hasting  now  with  prone  career 

To  the  ocean  isles,  and  in  the  ascending  scale 

Of  heaven  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose :  ** 

When  Satan  still  in  gace,  aa  first  he  stood. 

Scarce  thus  at  length  fail'd  speech^  recover'd  sad : — 

*  Under  a  tu/i  of  thade, 

Milt)n  appears  to  me  here  to  hare  obligations  to  a  passage  of  the  "Barootls,''  of 
ICasenias.  I  must  also  obserre,  that  Milton,  where  he  is  undoabtedly  to  be  traoed,  stiU 
abounds  in  "those  masterly  beauties,  and  that  exquisite  eolouring,"  which  in  otiiei 
poets  is  a  oertain  index  of  originality.  But  I  coneeire  that  when  Milton  in  hla  vast 
and  extensive  reading  met  with  any  poetical  idea  that  was  congenial  to  his  own  yiyid 
and  tasteftil  imagination,  he  boldly  seised  it  and  considered  as  his  own,  and  worked 
upon  it  with  the  same  noble  confidence,  undiminished  by  that  sense  of  plagiarism,  and 
unrestrained  by  those  shackles  of  serrile  imitation,  Uiat  mark  the  oommon  "pecus 
imitatorum.'*— buHSTBR. 

The  tnitii  is,  that  MUt*^  almost  always  gave  a  new  character  to  what  he  took.  The 
similar  passages  so  numeronely  pointed  out  by  commentators  are  not  similar  in  force 
and  poetical  spirit  Words  simple  or  compound  may  be  borrowed  (as  &om  Sylrestei's 
"  Du  Bartas"),  but  the  context  and  application  are  different  Just  as  tiie  brick,  whieh 
is  taken  from  a  cottage,  may  be  worked  into  the  walls  of  a  palace ;  but  is  the  architect 
ture  of  the  palace  therefore  taken  from  the  cottage  ? — ^Many  of  the  words  used  by  Milton 
may  be  found  in  the  most  miserable  poetasters  of  his  predecessors. 

t  JSeare«  ihva  <U  length/aiTd  tpetelL 

Though  Satan  came  in  quest  of  Adam  and  Eve,  yet  he  is  struck  with  such  astonishment 
at  the  sight  of  them,  that  it  is  a  long  time  before  he  can  recover  his  speech,  and  break 
forth  into  this  soliloquy :  and,  at  the  same  time,  this  dumb  admiration  of  Satan  givef 
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0  hell !  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  hehold  ? 
Into  our  toom  of  bliss  thus  high  advanced 
Creatures  of  other  mould,  earth-born  perhaps^ 
Not  spirits,  yet  to  heavenly  spirits  bright 
Little  inferiour;  whom  my  thoughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and  could  love ;  so  lively  shines 
In  them  divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 
The  hand  that  form'd  them  on  their  shape  hath  poor'd  I 
Ah  I  gentle  pair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh 
Tour  chanse  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 
Will  vanish,  and  deliver  ye  to  woe  j 
More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy; 
Happy,  but  for  so  happy  ill  secured 
Long  to  continue ;  and  this  high  seat  your  heaven 
111  fenced  for  heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 
As  now  is  enter'd ;  yet  no  purposed  foe 
To  you,  whom  1  coidd  pity  thus  forlorn. 
Though  I  unpitied.     League  with  you  I  seek,  ''^ 

And  mutual  amity,  so  strait,  so  close, 
That  I  with  you  must  dwell,  or  you  with  me 
Henceforth :  my  dwelling  haply  may  not  pleasOi 
Like  this  £ur  Paradise,,  your  sense ;  yet  such 
Accept,  your  Maker's  work :  he  gave  it  me. 
Which  I  as  freely  give :  hell  shall  unfold,* 
To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates, 
And  send  forth  all  her  kings :  there  will  be  roonii 
Not  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 
Tour  numerous  offspring ;  if  no  better  place, 
Thank  him  who  puts  me  loth  to  this  revenge 
On  vou,  who  wrong  me  not,  for  him  who  wiong'd. 
And  should  I  at  your  harmless  innocence 
Melt,  as  I  do ;  yet  public  reason  just. 
Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarged. 
By  conquering  this  new  world,  compels  me  now  ^ 
To  do,  what  else,  though  damn'd,  I  should  abhor. 

So  spake  the  fiend  and  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds. 
Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree 
Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd 

the  poet  the  better  opportonity  of  enlarging  hia  description  of  them.    Thii  \a  rexy 
beaatifoL — Newton. 

^  Sett  •kail  mn/old. 

Inuah  sir.  9 :  ''Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  oomiag;  it 
■tirreth  ap  the  dead  for  thee,  even  ail  the  ohief  ones  of  the  earth:  it  hatii  mised  up 
from  their  thrones  aU  the  kings  of  the  nations." — Gillibs. 

▼  Oompett  me  now. 

Necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea. — ^NaWTOM. 

The  same  plea  is  sud  to  liare  been  Cromwell's  apology  for  the  murder  of  the  king; 
for  it  is  related  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  execution  of  Charles,  the  areh-hypoorita 
walked  round  the  corpse,  as  it  lay  hi  one  of  the  rooms  at  VThitehall,  muffled  up  in  a 
long  black  eloak,  and  repeating  to  himself  **  Dreadfhl  necessity !"  See  "  Enrop.  Ifag." 
ToL  sz.  p.  100,  and  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Bistingniahed  Persons,"  Ac.  toL  L  p.  264. — Todi>. 


Of  those  four-footed  kinds ;  liimself  now  one. 
Now  other^  as  their  shape  served  best  his  end; 
Nearer  to  view  his  pl^ey,  and,  unespied, 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn, 
By  word  or  action  inark'd :  about  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  elare ;  , 

Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  ohanoe  hath  spied 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play. 
Straight  couches  close )  then,  rising,  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his  ground, 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize  them  both. 
Griped  in  each  paw  :  wnen  Adam  first  of  men. 
To  first  of  women  Eve,  thus  moving  speech, 
TumM  him  all  ear  to  hear  new  utterance  flow : 

Sole  partner  and  sole  part  of  all  these  joys, 
Dearer  thyself  than  all ;  needs  must  the  Powe^ 
That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  world, 
Be  infinitely  sood,  and  of  his  good 
As  liberal  and  free  as  infinite ; 
That  raised  us  from  the  dust,  and  placed  us  here 
In  all  this  happiness ;  who  at  his  hand 
Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  perform 
Aught  whereof  he  hath  need ;  he  Who  requires 
From  us  no  other  service  than  to  keep 
This  one,  this  easy  charge  ;^  of  all  the  trees 
In  Paradise  that  bear  delicious  fhiit 
So  various,  not  to  taste  that  only  Tree 
Of  Knowledge,  planted  by  the  Tree  of  Life ; 
So  near  grows  death  to  life,  whate'er  death  is ; 
Some  dreadfiil  thing  no  doubt :  for  well  thou  knoVst 
God  hath  pronounced  it  death  to  taste  that  tree } 
The  only  sign  of  our  obedience  left 
Among  so  many  signs  of  power  and  rule 
Conferred  upon  us;  and  dominion  given 
Over  all  other  creatures  that  possess 
Earth,  air,  and  sea.    Then  let  us  not  think  hard 
One  easy  prohibition,  who  enjoy 
Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else,  and  choice 
Unlimited  of  manifold  delights : 
But  let  us  ever  praise  him,  and  extol 
His  bounty;  following  our  delightful  task 
To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flowers; 
Which,  wore  it  toilsonie,  yet  with  thee  Were  sweet. 

To  whom  thus  Eve  replied :— O  thou,  for  whom 
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w  This  one,  thit  easy  charge. 

It  WM  very  natanl  for  Adam  to  diBooane  of  this;  and  this  was  what  Batan  waatod 

Sore  partiotUarly  to  learn ;  and  it  Is  expressed  ttom  Qod'a  command,  Gten^  iL  It,  17«  In 
iB  manner,  when  Adam  says  afterwards,  **  dominion  given  over  sil  other  eroataresy" 
it  is  taken  from  the  dirine  oommission,  Gen.  L  28.  iHiese  things  are  so  evident^  that  it 
Is  almost  saperflaons  to  mention  them.  If  we  take  notioe  of  them,  it  is  that  evaiy 
reader  may  be  sendble  how  mnoh  of  Soripture  onr  author  has  wrought  into  this  dUTioe 
poem.— Kkwtor. 


J 


And  from  whom  I  was  fbnn'd,  fleah  of  ikj  floaJij 

And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 

And  head ;  what  thou  ha^  said  is  just  and  right : 

For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praises  owe. 

And  daily  thanjcs :  J,  chi^ny,  who  eigoy 

So  far  the  happier  lpt»  Qigoying  thee 

Pre-eminent  by  so  viuch  odds,  while  diou 

Like  consort  to  thyself  eanst  no  where  find. 

That  day  I  oft  remember^*  when  from  sleep 

I  first  awakiedj  and  found  myself  reposed 

Under  a  sbad^  on  flowers)  much  wondering  where 

And  what  I  wa9|  whence  thither  brought,  mi  how. 

Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  phan ;  then  stood  unmoved,  ^ 

Pure  as  the  expanse  of  heaven :  I  thither  went 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  dear 

Smooth  lake,^  that  tome  seemed  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look^  just  opposite  ^ 

A  shape  within  the  wi^ry  gleam  appear'd^ 

Bending  to  look  on  me  :  I  started  back. 

It  started  back  ;■  but  pleased  I  soon  returned, 

Pleased  it  retum'd  as  soon  with  ai^sweriug  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix'd  ^ 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  witb  Tain  desire, 

Had  not  a  voice  thu3  wam'd  me :    What  thou  seest, 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes ;  but  follow  me, 

And  I  will  bring  thee  wbor^  uo  i^hadow  stays  ^ 

>  That  day  I  oft  remtmbw. 

From  this,  as  well  as  several  other  passages  in  the  poem,  !t  appears  that  tiie  poet 
supposes  Adam  and  Ere  to  have  l^cKin  created,  sad  to  hare  Uredmany  daytin  Paradise 
before  the  Fall.'    Sqq  h,  ir.  639,  680, 712,  and  b«  v.  31,  Ae.-<-KxwTO|L 

The  whole  of  this  passaged  is  exqaisitely  tender,  bea^tlfal,  and  piotnresqae,  in  expret- 
lion,  as  well  as  ia  imagery  and  sentiment. 

7  Tol  took  into  tK€  efear 
Smooth  Imh^ 

This  aeeonnt  that  Ere  gives  of  her  eoming  to  a  laike,  and  there  fall&ig  in  k>Te  with 
her  own  image,  when  she  had  seen  no  other  hamaa  ereatare^  is  much  more  probable 
and  natoral,  as  well  as  more  delicate  aqd  beantiful,  tb^n  the  famous  story  of  Nardssas, 
in  Orid ;  from  whom  Milton  manifestly  took  the  hint^  and  has  expressly  imitated  some 
passages;  but  has  avoided  alt  bis  puerilities,  without  losing  aay  of  his  beauties;  as  the 
reader  may  easily  observe  by  comparing  both  togethw  (Met  iiit  4A7)^^TS[mwTqn, 

I  cannot  help  remarking  how  the  story  of  Karcissns  is  improved  by  this  application : 
the  same  might  be  said  of  almost  eveiy  passage  Milton  has  borrowed  from  the  ancients. 
The  improvement  is  so  obvious  in  one  mam  circumstance,  that  it  seems  needless  to 
naution  H:  yet,  as  I  do  not  renMrnber  that  Mr.  Addison  haa  done  it^  I  wiU  just  observe, 
thai  tha  want  of  probabili^,  that  Naroistus,  who  had  lived  in  society,  should  be  so  tu 
deoaivad  as  to  take-  an  image  in  the  water  for  a  reality,  is  here  totally  removed.  We 
may  apply  to  Milton  on  this  ooeasion  what  Aristotle  says  of  Homer,  that  he  taught 
poets  how  to  lie  propetly^ — 8frrLUx&nxar, 

^Tttarted  hack. 
It  rtarted  lack. 

How  admirably  expressed ! 
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Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraoes ;  he 
-     Whose  image  thou  art,  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 
Inseparably  thine ;  to  him  shalt  bear 
Maltitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  called 
Mother  of  human  race.    What  conld  I  do^  ** 

Bat  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  ? 
Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 
Under  a  platane ;  yet,  methonght,  less  fiiir| 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  watery  image.     Back  I  tam'd !  ^^ 

Thou  following  criedst  adoud,  iletam,  fair  Ere ; 
Whom  fliest  thou  ?  whom  thou  fliest,  of  him  thou  art^ 
His  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life ;  to  have  thee  by  my  side 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear. 
Part  of  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim, 
My  other  half:  with  that  thy  gentle  hand 
Seized  mine :  I  yielded :  and  from  that  time  see 
How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 

So  spake  our  general  mother  ;■  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreproved 
And  meek  surrender,  half-embracing  lean'd 
On  our  first  father;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid :  he,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
Smiled  with  superior  love ;  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers ;  and  pressed  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure.     Aside  the  devil  tum'd 
For  envy ;  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
Eyed  them  askance,  and  to  himself  thus  plained: 

Sight  hateful,  sight  tormenting !  thus  these  two, 
Lnparadised  in  one  another's  arms. 
The  happier  Eden,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 
Of  bliss  on  bliss;  while  I  to  hell  am  thmst^ 
Where  neither  joy  nor  love,  but  fierce  desire^ 
Among  our  other  torments  not  the  least,  *'^ 

Still  unfulfiird  with  pain  of  longing  pines. 
Yet  let  me  not  forget  what  I  have  gain'd 

A  iSb  apaks  our  geittral  motK^r. 

What  ft  ohftnning  plotare  of  lore  and  innooenoe  has  tha  poet  girea  oi  In  thia  pan- 
graph  !  There  is  the  greatest  warmth  of  affection,  and  jet  the  most  ezaet  delioaoy  and 
decorum.  One  would  nare  thought  that  a  scene  of  this  nature  could  no^  with  an j  eon^ 
sistencj,  hare  been  introduced  into  a  diyine  poem;  and  yet  our  author  has  so  nicely 
and  judidouslj  covered  the  soft  description  with  a  reil  of  modesty,  that  the  purest  and 
chastest  mind  can  find  no  room  for  offence.  The  meek  surrender,  and  the  half-cmbraee- 
menty  are  circumstances  Inimitable.  An  Italian's  imagination  would  ha>ve  hurried  him 
the  length  of  ten  or  a  dosen  stanias  upon  this  occasion,  and  with  its  luxuriant  wildness 
ebangod  Aiam  and  Eve  into  a  Venus  and  Adonis. — ^Tbtib. 
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From  their  own  months;  all  is  not  theirS;  it  seems: 
One  fatal  tree  there  stands^  of  Knowledge  calFd. 
Forbidden  them  to  taste :  knowledge  forbidden  r*  *** 

Suspicious,  reasonless.     Why  should  their  Lord 
Envy  them  that  f  can  it  be  sin  to  know  f 
Can  it  be  death  ?  and  do  they  only  stand 
By  ignorance  ?  is  that  their  happy  state, 
The  proof  of  their  obedience  and  their  faith  7  ** 

0  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  build 
Their  ruin !  hence  I  will  excite  their  minds 
With  more  desire  to  know,  and  to  reject 
Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 
To  keep  them  low,  whom  knowledge  might  exalt  ^ 

Equal  with  Gods ;  aspiring  to  be  such, 
'  They  taste  and  die :  what  likelier  can  ensue  ? 
But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  comer  leave  unspied ; 
A  chance  but  chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet  '^ 

Some  wandering  spirit  of  heaven  by  fountain  side 
Or  in  thick  shade  retired,  from  him  to  draw 
What  farther  would  be  leam'd.    Live  while  ye  may,® 
Yet  happy  pair ;  enjoy,  till  I  return. 
Short  pleasures ;  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed.  ^ 

So  saying,  his  proud  step  he  scornful  turn'd, 
But  with  sly  circumspection,  and  began 
Through  wood,  through  waste,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dale,  his  roam. 
Meanwhile  in  utmost  longitude,  where  heaven 
With  earth  and  ocean  meets,  the  setting  sun  *^ 

Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  aspect 
Against  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise 
Level'd  his  evening  rays  :  it  was  a  rock 
Of  alabaster,  piled  up  to  the  clouds, 

Conspicuous  far,  winding  with  one  ascent  ms 

Accessible  from  earth,  one  entrance  high ; 
The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb. 
Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Gubriel  sat,' 

Chief  of  the  angelic  guards,  awaiting  night ;  ^ 

About  him  exercised  heroic  games 

q  Knowledge  forJndden, 
Thif  ifl  oitfiillj  perrerted  by  Satan,  m  if  some  useftd  and  neoesBary  knowledge  was 
forbidden;  whereas  onr  first  parents  were  created  with  perfect  understanding;  and  the 
only  knowledge  that  was  forbidden  was  the  knowledge  of  evil  by  the  commission  of  it 

— ^NSWTOH. 

«  Xtiw  v>hUe  y«  mu»y. 
This  is  one  of  those  ezelamatlons  of  Satan,  while  wayering  in  wickedness  and  half- 
repenting  his  malieioiu  designs  on  the  happiness  of  innocent  beings. 

d  OdbrUl  tai. 

One  of  the  archangels  sent  to  show  Daniel  the  rision  of  the  fonr  monarchies  and  the 

serenty  weeks,  Dan.  viL  iz. ;  and  to  the  Virgin  Biary,  to  reveal  the  incarnation  of  onr 

Sariour,  Lnke  i    His  name  in  Hebrew  signifies  the  man  of  Ood,  or  ih€  ttrtngth  and 

p«*w€r  of  CMs  well  posted  as  chief  of  the  aagelio  gaards  placed  abont  Paiadite.— Huifs. 
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The  nmurmM  youth  of  heaven ;  but  nigh  at  hand 

Celestial  armouiy,  shields^  helni8|.  and  ^pearsi 

Hung  high  with  diamond  flaming  and  with  gold. 

Thither  came  Urieli  gliding  through  the  eyesi  *"* 

On  a  sunbeam,  swift  as  a  utooting  star 

In  autumn  thwarts  the  nighty  when  Yapoure  fired 

Impress  the  air,  and  show  the  manner 

From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 

Impetuous  winds :  he  thus  began  in  haste :—  '"* 

Gabriel,  to  thee  thy  course  by  lot  hath  giyen 
Charge  and  strict  watch,  that  to  this  happy  place 
No  evil  thinff  approach  or  enter  in. 
This  day  at  highth  of  noon  came  to  my  sphere 
A  spirit,  zealous,  as  he  seem'd,  to  know  ^ 

More  of  the  Almighty's  works,  and  chiefly  man, 
Ood's  latest  image :  I  described  his  way 
Bent  all  on  speed,  and  mark'd  his  aery  gait ; 
But  in  the  mount  that  lies  £rom  Eden  north, 
Where  he  first  lighted,  soon  discem'd  his  looks  *^ 

Alien  from  heaven,  with  passions  foul  obsouzed : 
Mine  eye  pursued  him  still,  but  under  shade 
Lost  siffht  of  him :  one  of  tibe  banish'd  crew, 
I  fear,  nath  ventured  from  the  deep,  to  raise 
New  troubles :  him  thy  care  must  be  to  find.  ^ 

To  whom  the  winged  warrior  thus  retnxn'd : 
Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  si^t. 
Amid  the  sun's  bright  circle  where  thou  sitt'at, 
See  far  and  wide :  in  at  this  gate  none  pasa  ! 

The  vigilance  here  placed,  but  such  aa  come  ** 

Well  known  from  heaven;  and  since  meridian  hour 
No  creature  thence.    If  spirit  of  other  sort, 
So  minded,  have  o'erleap'd  these  earthly  bounds 
On  purpose,  hard  thou  knoVst  it  to  ezdude 
Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar.  "* 

But  if  within  the  circuit  of  these  walks 
In  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk,  of  whom 
Thou  tell'st,  by  morrow  dawning  I  shall  know. 

So  promised  he ;  and  Uriel  to  his  charge 
Retum'd  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  point  now  nised  "^ 

Bore  him  slope  downwards  to  the  sun,  now  fallen  , 

Beneath  the  Azores ;  whether  the  prime  orb,  j 

Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  roll'd 


Diurnal ;  or  this  less  volubil  earth, 
By  shorter  flight  to  the  east,  had  left  him  there,  **   | 

Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold  ! 

The  clouds  that  <m  his  western  throne  altend.  ' 

Now  came  still  evening  on,*  and  twilight  gray' 

•  Now  eame  «tttt  WMiimg  oiu 
This  U  the  first  evsniiig  in  the  poem;  for  the  mUob  of  the  nreoeding  books  Ijlag    . 
e«t  of  the  sphere  of  the  mn,  the  time  eoold  not  be  oompnted.    when  S^an  enmo  flist 
to  the  euth,  nod  made  that  famous  soliloquy  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  tlie  son    | 
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Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  ihings  clad : 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird^ 
They  to  their  grassy  oouchi  these  to  their  nests^ 
Were  slunk,  all  bat  the  waJcefdl  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ;  > 
Silence  was  pleased :  ^  now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires :  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length,  - 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  Fair  consort,  the  hour  *>* 

Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose ;  since  Ood  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumbrous  weight,  inclines  *'' 

Our  eyelids :  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Hove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest : 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 

And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways;  ^ 

While  other  animals  unactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  Ood  takes  no  account. 
To-morrow,  ere  ttesh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen, 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform  ^ 

WM  '"high  in  biB  meridian  tower ;^  and  thia  ig  the  evening  of  that  day;  and  rarely 
there  never  was  a  finer  evening : — ^worde  cannot  fnrniBh  oat  a  more  lovely  deeeription* 
The  greatest  poete  in  all  ages  have,  as  it  were,  vied  one  with  another  in  their  desorip* 
lion  of  evening  and  night ;  but,  for  the  variety  of  numbers  and  pleasing  images^  I  know 
of  nothing  parallel  or  comparable  to  this  to  be  found  among  all  the  treasures  of  aneient 
or  modem  poetry. — ^Nbwtoit. 

This  praise  is  not  too  high :  the  imagery  consists  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  anion  of 
riehness^  nature,  and  simplicity;  and  ^s  is  equally  true  of  the  expression* 

f  l\DiligM  gray, 

Hilton  is  very  singular  in  the  frequent  and  particular  notice  which  he  takes  of  the 
twiUghi,  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  evening.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  the  same  in  any  other  poet;  and  yet  there  is,  to  be  sure,  something  so 
agreeable  in  that  soft  and  gentle  light,  and  raoh  a  peculiar  fragrance  attends  it  in  the 
summer  months,  that  it  is  a  circumstance  which  adds  great  beauty  to  his  deseriptlon. 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  weakness  of  our  poet's  eyes,  to  which  this  kind  of  Ught 
must  be  vastly  pleasant^  might  be  the  reason  that  he  so  often  introduces  the  mention 
of  it— Thtsb. 

The  two  following  lines  of  Mason  were  much  admired  by  Gray : 

While  from  the  west,  where  sinks  the  crimson  day, 
Hock  Twilight  slowly  sails,  and  waves  her  banners  gray. 

tHtir  amoroui  deteant  mmg, 

Isaac  Walton,  in  his  "  Complete  Angler,"  has  the  following  passage  on  the  nightin- 
gale : — ^'He  that  at  midnight  should  hear,  as  I  have  often  done,  the  sweet  deseants,  the 
natoxBl  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  the  nightingale's  voice,  might 
well  be  lifted  above  earth."— Tonn. 

^  SUeneBWtu  pleated. 
This  personificaition  is  taken,  though  it  happens  not  to  be  observed  by  any  of  the 
entatoiSy  from  the  **  Hero  and  Leander"  of  Mussbus,  v.  280. — Jos.  Wabtoh. 

IT 
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Yon  flowery  arbours^  yonder  alleys  green. 

Our  walk  at  noon  with  branches  oyergronRrn, 

That  mock  our  scant  mannrinff,  and  require 

More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth : 

Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums,  ^ 

That  lie  bestrewn,  unsightly  and  unsmootn, 

Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease; 

Meanwhile,  as  nature  wills,  night  bids  ns  rest. 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adom'd : 
My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  Mdd'st  <** 

Unargued  I  obey;  so  Ood  ordains. 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  conversing,  I  forgot  all  time ; 
All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike.  **^ 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun. 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  h^b,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth  *^ 

After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  ffrateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night, 
Witn  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  &ir  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train : 
But  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  ascends  ^ 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  deliffhtful  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon^  ** 

Or  glittering  stariight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  ?  for  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes  f 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied : 
Daughter  of  Grod  and  men,  accomplished  Eve,  ^ 

Those  have  their  course  to  finish,  round  the  earth, 
By  morrow  evening ;  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  thoush  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Ministering  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain  *^ 

Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things ;  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  enliehtea,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence  foment  and  warm. 

Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down  ^ 

llieir  stellar  virtue'  on  all  kinds  that  grow 

i  Their  tUUar  virtue, 

Aa  Mnton  wai  ui  uniyeml  8ohol«r»  eo  h«  had  vjoit  a  little  affeotation  of  showing  hif 
learning  of  aU  kindi,  and  makes  Adam  discourse  here  somewhat  like  an  adept  in 
astrologj  whjeh  was  too  m«ch  the  philosophy  of  his  own  times.    What  he  says  after- 
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On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 

Perfection  from,  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 

These  then,  thongh  nnbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 

Shine  not  in  vain ;  nor  think,  thongh  men  were  none,  ^ 

That  heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise : 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep : 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 

Both  day  and  night.    How  often  from  the  steep  ^ 

Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 

Celestial  voices^  to  the  midniffht  air, 

Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 

Singing  their  great  Creator  I  oft  in  bands 

While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  roundins  walk,  <>> 

With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 

In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 

Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven. 

Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissfdl  bower :  it  was  a  place  ^ 

Chosen  by  the  sovran  Planter,  when  ne  framed 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use :  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade, 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf:  on  either  side  *m 

Acanthus  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 
Bear'd  high  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic )  underfoot  the  violet,  'oo 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creature  here, 
Bird,  beast,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none ; 
Such  was  their  awe  of  man.     In  shadier  bower  '* 

More  sacred  and  sequester'd,  though  but  feign'd. 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept;  nor  nymph 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.     Here,  in  close  recess. 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelHng  herbs, 

wardB  of  nnmberleaa  spiritual  ereatorea  waUdng  the  eavth  nBfleen,  and  Joining  is 
pmiiM  to  their  great  Chrwtor,  it  of  a  nobler  strain ;  more  agreeable  to  reason  and  reve- 
tation,  as  well  as  more  pleasing  to  the  imagination ;  and  seems  to  be  an. imitation  and 
Improrement  of  Hesiod's  notion  of  good  genii,  the  jraardians  of  mortal  men,  dotbed 
witii  air,  wandering  eTerywhere  through  llie  earth. — ^Nbwtok. 

This  notion  of  their  singing  thvs  by  night  is  agreeable  to  the  aeooimt  giren  by 
Lneretini^  ir.  MS. 

Qnoram  noeCtrsgo  strepita,  Indoqne  Joeanti, 
▲dflmaat  voigo  taeitania  sileatfa  minpi, 


ChoTdarainaue  sonos  fieri  dalceaque  qaerelas> 

Tibia  qnas  niiidit  digitis  palsata  oanentom.       NswYOW. 

Bee  tiie  present  editor's  translation  of  this  beautilbl  passage  of  Lacretitts,  thrown  into 
a  sonnet  among  his  Poemsi  published  March,  1785,  Syo. 
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Esponsed  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed ; 
And  heayenly  quires  the  hymenfioan  sung^ 
What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  more  adom'd. 
More  lovely,  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
EndoVd  with  all  their  gifts;  and,  0!  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  tumM,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole.     Thou  also  madest  the  night, 
Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day, 
Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employed, 
Have  finished  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
OrdainM  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place. 
For  us  too  laree,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  tl^e  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite ;  both  when  we  wake, 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

This  said  unanimous,  and  other  rites 
Observing  none,  but  adoration  pure. 
Which  Ghod  likes  best,  into  their  inmost  bower 
Handed  they  went;  and,  eased  the  putting  off 
These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear, 
Straight  side  by  side  were  laid ;  nor  tum'd,  I  ween, 
Adam  from  his  fidr  spouse,  nor  Eve  the  rites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refused : 
Whatever  hypocrites  austerely  talk 
Of  purity,  and  place,  and  innocence ; 
De&minff  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  alL 
Our  Maker  bids  increase ;  who  bids  abstain 
But  our  destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  man  ? 
Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else  I 
By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range ;  by  thee, 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 
Far  be  it  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame, 
Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place ; 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets, 
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Whose  bed  is  undefiled^^  and  ohaste  pronounced. 
Present,  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarchs  used. 
Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
EUs  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 
Reims  here  and  reyels;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear'd, 
Casual  fruition;  nor  in  oourt-amours, 
Mix'd  dance,  or  wanton  mask,^  or  midnight  ball, 
Or  serenate,  which  the  starved  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fur,  best  quitted  with  disdain. 
These,  lull'd  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept. 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Shower'd  roses,  which  the  mom  repaired.     Sleep  on, 
Blest  pair ;  and,  0 !  yet  happiest ;  if  ye  seek 
No  happier  state,  and  know  to  know  no  more  I 

Now  had  night  measured  with  her  shadowy  cone" 
Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault; 
And  from  their  ivory  port*  the  cherubim. 
Forth  issuing  at  the  accustomed  hour,  stood  arm'd 
To  their  night-watches  in  warlike  parade ; 
When  Gabriel  to  his  next  in  power  thus  spake : 

Uzziel,*  half  these  draw  off,  and  coast  the  south 
With  strictest  watch ;  these  other  wheel  the  north : 
Our  circuit  meets  full  west     As  flame  they  part^ 

k  Whote  btd  it  undefiUd. 
In  aUnsion  to  Heb.  ziiL4  "Marriage  ia  honourable  in  all,  and  the  bed  nndefiled." 
And  Milton  mast  bare  had  a  good  opinion  of  marriage,  cr  be  would  nerer  have  had 
three  wirei :  and  though  this  panegTrio  upon  wedded  love  may  be  oondemned  aa  a 
digresiion,  yet  it  oan  hurdly  be  called  a  digression,  when  it  grows  so  natorally  out  of 
Uie  subject  and  is  introdueed  so  properly,  while  the  action  of  the  poem  is  in  a  mannei 
suspended,  and  while  Adam  and  Ere  are  lying  down  to  sleep :  and  if  morality  be  one 
great  end  of  poetry,  that  end  cannot  be  bettor  promotod  than  by  such  digreasioni  ai 
Siis,  and  fiiat  upon  hypocrisy  at  the  latter  part  of  the  third  book.— Nxwtoh. 

1  MWd  dance,  or  v>anton  math. 
An  apparent  sarcasm  on  the  dissolute  court  of  Charles  IL 

M  WKh  A«r  9hadowy  etme» 
A  cone  is  a  figure  round  at  bottom ;  and,  lessening  all  the  way,  ends  in  a  points— 

BlOBABDBOir. 

■  Their  ivory  port. 

We  cannot  coneeire  that  here  is  any  aUnsion  to  the  irory  gate  of  sleep,  mentioned  by 
Homer  and  Ylrgil,  from  whence  false  dreams  proceeded;  for  the  poet  could  neyei 
intend  to  insinuate,  that  what  he  was  saying  about  the  angelic  guards  was  all  a  fiction : 
as  the  rook  was  of  alabaster,  ver.  54S,  so  he  makes  the  gate  of  irory,  which  was  TCiy 
proper  for  an  eastern  gate,  as  the  finest  irory  comes  from  the  East; 

India  mittit  •bor^— Yiif .  Oeorg.  i.  57. 

and  houses  and  palaoes  of  irory  are  mentioned  as  instances  of  magnificence  in  Scriptnre, 
as  are  likewise  doors  of  Iroiy  in  Grid,  Met  ir.  185. — ^Nbwtoh. 

oUmid. 
The  next  commanding  angel  to  Gabriel :  his  name  in  Hebrew  is  the  §trengik  of  Ood, 
mm  aU  Ood's  mighty  angels  are. — ^Huxb. 

P  At  fiomit  they  part. 

This  break  in  the  rerse  is  ezeellentiy  adapted  to  the  subject    They  part^  as  the 

flame  dirides  into  separate  wreaths :  a  short  simile,  but  ezpressire  of  thefr  quickness 

and  rapidity,  and  of  tiie  brightness  and  splendour  of  their  armour  at  the  same  time. 

Homer,  in  the  second    ook  of  the  lUad,  compare  the  march  of  the  Trojans  to  the 


Half  wheeling  to  the  shielcl,  half  to  the  spear* 
From  these  two  strong  and  sabtle  Bpinta  he  eall'd 
That  near  him  stood,  and  gave  them  thus  in  eharge : 

Ithuriel  and  Zephon*  with  wing'd  speed 
Search  through  this  garden,  leave  nnseareh'd  no  nook; 
But  chiefly  where  those  two  fair  <n«ature8  lodge^ 
Now  laid  perhaps  asleep,  seoure  of  harm. 
This  evening  from  the  snn's  decline  arrived, 
Who  tells  of  some  infernal  spirit  seen 
Hitherward  bent  (who  oould  have  thought?)  escaped 
The  bars  of  hell,  on  errand  bad  no  doubt : 
Such,  where  ye  find,  seize  &st,  and  hither  bring. 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files. 
Dazzling  the  moon ;  these  to  the  bower  direct 
In  searon  of  him  they  sought :  him  there  they  fonnd 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fiuicy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions  as  he  list,  phantasms,  and  dreams ; 
Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
The  animal  spirits,  that  from  pure  blood  arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pure ;  thence  raise 
At  least  distempered,  discontented  thoughts, 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  ingendering  pride. 
Him  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touch'd  lightly ;  for  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness :  up  he  starts 
Discover'd  and  surprised.'    As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun,  some  magazine  to  store 
Affainst  a  rumour'd  war;  the  smutty  grain. 
With  sudden  blaze  diffused,  inflames  the  air ; 
So  started  up  in  his  own  shape  the  fiend. 
Back  stepp'd  those  two  fair  angels,  half  amazed 
So  sudden  to  behold  the  grisly  king ; 
Yet  thus,  unmoved  with  fear,  accost  him  soon : 

Which  of  those  rebel  spirits  adjudged  to  hell 
Comest  thou,  escaped  thy  prison  f  and,  transform'dy 
Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  waat^ 
Here  watching  at  the  head  of  these  that  sleep  f 
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flamd;  bnt  this  simile  is  bettor  suited  to  tiioM  beingi^  of  whom  tho  Chilylut  mjw, 
"fle  maketh  his  a&j^Is  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire." — "Nmwtom, 

4  Skmriti  and  Ztphon, 

Two  angels  having  their  names  as  indieatiye  of  their  offloes.    Ithuriel,  in  Hebrew 
tke  diieovery  of  GMt:  Zephon,  in  Hebrew,  a  9eeret,  or  9eareh€r  of  Morctt. — Hum 

IH$eo9er^d  and  HHrpri§ed, 
This  is  a  magnifieent  image,  magnifloently  expressed. 
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Know  ye  not  then,  said  Satan,  fill'd  with  sooniy 
Know  ye  not  me  ?  ye  knew  me  onoe  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  ye  dnrst  not  soar : 
Not  to  know  me  argoea  yonrselvee  unknown,  **? 

The  lowest  of  your  throng ;  «r,  if  ye  know, 
Why  ask  ye,  and  aapeiflnons  begin 
Yonr  message,  like  to  end  as  mnch  in  yain  7 

To  whom  thns  Zephon,  answering  soom  with  aooni  :«^ 
Think  not,  revolted  spirit,  thy  shape  the  same,  ** 

Or  undiminished  brightness  to  be  known, 
As  when  thou  stood'st  in  heaven  upright  and  pure ; 
That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good, 
Departed  from  thee,  and  thou  resemblest  now 
Thy  sin  and  pkoe  of  doom  obscure  and  fbul.  ^ 

But  come ;  for  thou,  be  sure,  shalt  give  aceount 
To  him  who  sent  us,  whose  chargs  is  to  keep 
This  place  inviolable,  and  these  from  harm. 

So  spake  the  cherub ;  and  his  grave  rebuke. 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace  *^ 

Invincible  :  abashM  the  devil  stood, 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely;'  saw,  and  pined 
His  loss :  but  chiefly  to  find  here  observed 
His  lustre  visibly  impaired ;  yet  seem'd  *^ 

Undaunted.     If  I  must  contend,  said  he, 
Best  with  the  best,  the  sender  not  the  sent. 
Or  all  at  once ;  more  glory  will  be  won. 
Or  less  be  lost     Thy  fear,  said  Zephon  bold, 
Will  save  us  trial  what  the  least  can  do  *^ 

Siujgle  against  thee,  wicked  and  thence  weak. 

The  fiend  replied  not,  overcome  with  rage ; 
But,  like  a  proud  steed  rein'd,  went  haughty  on. 
Champing  his  iron  curb :  to  strive  or  fly 
He  held  it  vain ;  awe  from  above  had  quelPd  ^ 

His  heart,  not  else  dismayed.     Now  drew  they  nigh 
The  western  point,  where  those  half-roundine  gua^ 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  join'd, 
Awaiting  next  command.     To  whom  their  chief, 
Gkibriel,  from  the  front  thus  call'd  aloud : —  ^ 

O  friends  I  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimUe  feet 
Hasting  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  discern 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  dirough  the  shade ', 
And  with  them  com^  a  third  of  regal  port, 
But  fiided  splendour 'wan ;  who  by  his  gait  ^* 

And  fierce  demeanour  seems  the  prince  of  hell, 
Nor  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest: 

■  FtftM  til  her  tikape  kow  lovely. 
What  it  ndd  1i0re  of  weing  "  ▼irtae  in  her  shape  how  lovely/'  if  aiaDifefCly  borrowed 
from  Plato  and  Okcero : — "  Fomam  qnidem  ipeam  et  qoasi  faoiem  honosti  vides,  qn»  if 
oeolii  eernoratari  mirabilet  amores  (at  ait  Plato)  ezoiUuret  aapientUB."    Cio.  do  Off.— 
NawTox. 
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Stand  firm ;  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours. 

He  scarce  had  ended^  when  those  two  approached. 
And  brief  related  whom  they  brought,  where  found, 
How  busied,  in  what  form  and  posture  couch'd. 

To  whom  with  stem  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake : 
Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescribed* 
To  thy  transgressions?  and  disturbed  the  charge 
Of  others,  who  approve  not  to  transgress 
By  thy  example  r  but  have  power  and  right 
To  question  &y  bold  entrance  on  this  place; 
Employed,  it  seems,  to  violate  sleep,  and  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  in  bliss. 

To  whom  thus  Satan,  with  contemptuous  brow : 
Gabriel,  thou  hadst  in  heaven  the  esteem  of  wise, 
And  such  I  held  thee;  but  this  question  ask'd 
Puts  me  in  doubt.     Lives  there  who  loves  his  pain  ? 
Who  would  not,  finding  way,  break  loose  from  hell, 
Though  thither  doom'd  ?  thou  wouldst  thyself  no  doubt. 
And  boldly  venture  to  whatever  place 
Farthest  firom  pain,  where  thou  mightst  hope  to  change 
Torment  with  ease,  and  soonest  recompense 
Dole  with  delight;  which  in  this  place  I  sought. 
To  thee  no  reason,  who  know^st  only  good. 
But  evil  hast  not  tried :  and  wilt  object 
His  will  who  bounds  us  ?    Let  him  surer  bar 
His  iron  gates,  if  he  intends  our  stay 
In  that  dai^  durance :  thus  much  what  was  asked. 
The  rest  is  true,  they  found  me  where  they  say ; 
But  that  implies  not  violence  or  harm. 

Thus  he  in  scorn.     The  warlike  angel  moved, 
Disdainfully  half  smiling,  thus  replied ; — 
0  loss  of  one  in  heaven  to  judge  of  wise ! 
Since  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  overthrew; 
And  now  returns  him  from  his  prison  'scaped, 
Gravely  in  doubt  whether  to  hold  them  wise 
Or  not,  who  ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hither 
Unlicensed  from  his  bounds  in  hell  prescribed; 
So  wise  he  judges  it  to  fly  from  pain 
However,  and  to  'scape  his  punishment. 
So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous;  till  the  wrath, 
Which  thou  incurr'st  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 
Sevenfold,  and  scourge  that  wudom  back  to  hell, 
Which  taught  thee  yet  no  better.  That  no  pain 
Can  equal  anger  infinite  provoked. 
But  wherefore  thou  alone  ?  wherefore  with  thee 
Came  not  all  hell  broke  loose  ?  is  pain  to  them 

t  The  houndt  jpreaeribed, 
Mltton  means,  u  I  inppofle,  that  the  bonnda  of  hell  were  by  Ck>d  preaeribed  to 
Batan'a  transgreaaions,  so  that  it  was  intended  he  should  transgress  nowhere  else,  but 
within  those  bounds ;  whereaa  he  waa  now  attempting  to  transgreaa  without  them.— 
6rxwT09. 
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Less  pain,  less  to  be  fled ;  or  thou  than  they 

Less  hardy  to  endure  1  Couraffeous  chief  I  *^ 

The  iiret  in  flight  from  pain  I  hadst  thou  alleged 

To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight. 

Thou  surely  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive. 

To  which  the  fiend  thus  answer'd,  frowning  stem :— - 
Not  that  I  less  endure,  or  shrink  from  pain,  ^ 

Insulting  angel !  well  thou  knoVst  I  stood 
Thy  fiercest ;  when  in  battel  to  thy  aid 
The  blasting  vollied  thunder  made  all  speed, 
And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. 
But  still  thy  wojnIs  at  random,  as  before,  ^ 

Argue  thy  inexperience  what  behoves 
From  hard  assays  and  ill  successes  past 
A  faithful  leader :  not  to  hazard  all 
Through  ways  of  danger  by  himself  untried : 
I  therefore,  I  alone  first  undertook  ^ 

To  wing  the  desolate  abyss,  and  spy 
This  new  created  world,  whereof  in  hell 
Fame  is  not  silent ;  here  in  hope  to  find 
Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  powers 

To  settle  here  on  earth,  or  in  mid  air ;  ^ 

Though  for  possession  put  to  tiy  once  more 
What  thou  and  thy  gay  legions  dare  against; 
Whose  easier  business  were  to  serve  their  Lcnrd 
High  up  in  heaven,  with  songs  to  hymn  his  throne, 
And  practised  distances  to  cnnge,  not  fi^ht.  ** 

To  whom  the  warriour  angel  soon  repued : — 
To  say  and  straight  unsay,  pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy, 
Argues  no  leader,  but  a  liar  traced, 

Satan,  and  couldst  thou  faithfrd  add  ?    0  name,  ^ 

0  sacred  name  of  faithfulness  profaned  I 
Futhful  to  whom  ?  to  thy  rebellious  crew  f  . 
Army  of  fiends,  fit  body  to  fit  head. 
Was  this  your  discipline  and  fiiith  engaged^ 
Your  military  obedience,  to  dissolve  *^ 

Allegiance  to  the  acknowledged  Power  supreme  f 
And  thou,  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  wouldst  seem 
Patron  of  liberty !  who  more  than  thou 
Once  fawn'd,  and  cringed,  and  servilely  adored 
Heaven's  awful  monarch  f  wherefore  but  in  hope  ^ 

To  dispossess  him,  and  thyself  to  reign  ? 
But  mark  what  I  arreed  thee  now;  Avaunt; 
Fly  thither  whence  thou  fledst :  if  from  this  hour 
Within  these  hallow'd  limits  thou  appear. 
Back  to  the  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain' d,  "^ 

And  s^  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  fftcile  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barr'd. 

So  threatened  he :  but  Satan  to  no  threats 

Gave  heed,  but  waxing  more  in  rage  replied :— - 
23 
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Then,  when  I  am  thy  eaptrre,  talk  of  «hainB| 
Proud  limitary  cherub ;  but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arm ;  though  heaven's  King 
Bide  on  thy  wings,*  and  thou  with  thy  compeers. 
Used  to  the  yoke,  draVst  his  triumphant  wheels 
In  progress  through  the  road  of  heaven  star-paved. 

Whue  thus  he  spake,  the  angelic  squadron  bright 
Tum'd  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  moon^  home 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears,  as  thick  as  when  a  field 
Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harvest,  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them ;  the  careful  plowman  doubting  stands^ 
Lest  on  the  threshing  floor  his  hopeM  sheaves 
Prove  chaff.     On  the  other  side,  Satan,  alarm'd, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood,^ 
Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas,  uuremoved : 
His  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  horrour  plumed ;  nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
What  seem'd  both  spear  and  shield.     Now  dreadful  deeds 
Might  have  ensued ;  nor  only  Paradise 
In  this  commotion,  but  the  starry  cope 
Of  heaven  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements 
At  least  had  gone  to  wrack,  disturbed  and  torn 
With  violence  of  this  conflict ;  had  not  soon  "■ 

The  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray. 
Hung  forth  in  heaven  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen^ 
Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign, 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weigh'd, 

«  Bide  <m  thtf  win^. 
This  seema  to  allude  to  Esekiel's  Tision,  where  four  chernbimB  are  appointed  to  the 
four  wheeli :  "And  the  chembims  did  Uft  vp  their  wings,  and  the  wheels  beside  Uiem ; 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Gtod  of  Israel  was  oyer  them  abore."    See  ehap.  L  and  z. 
and  xL  22.— -Newtoit* 

^  JDUated  atood. 

One  of  the  interesting  featores  of  the  great  adyersaiy  of  God  and  man,  as  drawn  by 
the  poet,  is  resolution  in  danger :  it  therefore  well  admits  the  poetical  decorations 
that  follow.— Dmrstm. 

<v  JETft  ffoiden  MtiUt,  spef  ##««. 

The  breaking  off  the  combat  between  Gabriel  and  Satan,  by  the  hanging  out  of  the 

Silden  scales  in  heaven,  is  a  refinement  upon  Homer's  thought,  who  tells  us  that  before 
e  battle  between  Hector  and  Achilles,  Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair  of 
scales.    The  reader  may  see  the  whole  passage  In  the  22d  Iliad. 

Virffil,  before  the  last  decisive  combat^  describes  Jupiter  in  the  same  manner,  as 
weighing  the  fates  of  Turnus  uid  iBneas.  Milton,  though  he  fetched  this  beaudftil 
circumstance  from  the  Iliad  and  iSneid,  does  not  only  insert  it  as  a  poetical  embellish- 
ment, like  the  authors  above  mentioned,  but  makes  an  artftil  use  of  it  for  the  proper 
carrying  on  of  his  fable,  and  for  the  breaking  off  the  combat  between  the  two  warriors, 
who  were  upon  the  point  of  engaging.  To  wis  we  may  farther  add,  that  Milton  is  the 
more  Justified  in  this  passage,  as  we  find  the  same  noble  allegory  in  Holy  Writ,  where 
a  wicked  prince,  some  few  hours  before  he  was  assaulted  and  dain,  is  said  to  have  been 
'^  weighed  in  the  scales,  and  to  have  been  found  wanting." — ^Addisox. 

The  allusion,  as  Br.  Newton  observes,  to  the  heavenly  sign,  Libra,  or  the  SfcaUe,  is  a 
beauty  that  is  not  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  and  gives  a  manifest  advantage  over  both  theif 
descriptions. — Todd. 
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The  pendulonB  round  earth  with  bahmeed  air 
In  conaterpoiBe ;  now  ponders  all  events^    - 
Battels,  and  realms :  in  these  he  put  two  weights^ 
The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight  :^ 
The  latter  quick  upflew  and  kick'd  the  beam ; 
Whioh  Ghibriei  spjring,  thus  bespake  the  fiend : 

Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  knoVst  mine ; 
Neither  our  own,  but  given :  what  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do  I  since  thine  no  more 
Than  Heaven  permits,  nor  mine,  though  doubled  now 
To  trample  thee  as  mire :  for  proof  lo(^  up. 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign ; 
Where  thou  art  weigh'd,'^  and  shown  how  light,  how  weak, 
K  thou  resist.    The  fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft :  nor  more ;  but  fled 
Murmuring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night 
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X  The  Mpul  taeh  of  parting  and  o/JigM, 

Ib  Homer  and  Yirgil  the  oombatanta  are  weighed  one  against  anotilier ;  but  here  only 
iiatan  Ifl  weighed ;  in  one  scale,  the  consequence  of  his  retreating ;  in  the  other,  of  his 
fighting.  And  there  is  this  farther  improvement ;  that,  as  in  Homer  and  Virgil  the 
fiUes  are  weighed  to  satiBfy  Jnplter  himself,  it  is  here  done  to  satisfy  only  the  contending 
parties ; — ^for  Satan  to  read  his  own  destiny !  So  that  when  Milton  imitates  a  fine  pas- 
sage, he  does  not  imitate  it  serrilely,  bnt  makes  it,  as  I  may  say,  an  original  of  his 
own,  by  his  manner  of  rarying  and  improving  it — ^Nbwtov. 

•  y  Where  thou  art  votigh'd. 

See  Dan.  t.  27.  "Thoa  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting."  So 
true  it  is,  that  Milton  oftener  imitates  Scripture  than  Homer  and  YirgU,  even  where  he 
ig  thofught  to  hmtato  them  most — Newton. 

I  shidl  add  to  the  partiouhur  notee  an  extract  from  Addison's  observations  on  this 
book  of  the  poem  :>* 

We  may  consider  the  beauties  of  the  fourth  book  under  three  heads.  In  the  first 
are  those  pietnres  of  stiU-Ufe,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  description  of  Eden,  Paradise, 
Adam's  bower,  4o. :  in  the  next  are  the  machines,  which  comprehend  the  speeches  and 
behaviour  of  the  good  and  bad  angels :  in  the  last  is  the  conduct  of  Adjun  and  £ve, 
trtio  are  tlie  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

In  tiie  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet  has  observed  Aristotle's  rule  of  lavishing  all 
the  ornaments  of  diction  on  the  weak  inactive  parts  of  the  fable  whioh  are  not  supported 
by  the  beauty  of  sentiments  and  characters.  Accordingly,  the  reader  may  observe, 
that  the  expressions  are  more  florid  and  elaborate  in  these  descriptions,  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  poem.  I  must  farther  add,  that  though  the  drawings  of  gardens, 
liven,  rainbows,  and  the  like  dead  pieoes  of  nature,  are  justly  censured  in  an  heroic 
poem,  when  they  run  out  into  an  unnecessary  length ;  (he  description  of  Paradise  would 
have  been  fiuilly,  had  not  the  poet  been  very  particular  in  it;  not  only  as  it  is  the 
scene  of  the  principal  action,  but  as  it  is  requisite  to  give  us  an  idea  of  that  happiness 
from  which  our  first  parents  felL  The  plan  of  it  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  formed 
upon  the  short  sketch  wrhich  we  have  of  it  in  Holy  Writ  Milton's  exuberance  of  imagi- 
nation has  poured  fortn  such  a  redundancy  of  ornaments  on  this  seat  of  happiness  and 
innocence,  that  it  would  be  endless  to  point  out  each  particular. 

I  must  not  quit  this  head  without  fkrther  observing,  that  there  is  scarce  a  speech  of 
Adam  or  Eve  in  the  whole  iHMm,  wherein  the  sentiments  and  allusions  are  not  taken 
from  this  their  delightful  habitation.  The  reader,  during  their  whole  course  of  action, 
always  finds  himseS  in  the  walks  of  Paradise.  In  short,  as  the  critics  have  remarked, 
that,  in  those  poems  wherein  shepherds  are  the  actors,  the  thoughts  ought  idways  to 
take  a  tincture  from  the  woods,  fields,  and  rivers ;  so  may  we  observe,  that  our  first 
parents  seldom  lose  sight  of  their  happy  station  in  anything  they  speak  or  do;  and  if 
the  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  use  tiie  expression,  that  their  thoughts  are  always 
paradisiacal. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  machines  of  the  fourth  book.  Satan  being 
now  within  prospect  of  Eden,  and  looking  round  upon  the  glories  of  the  creation,  & 
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filled  with  flentimenta  different  from  those  which  he  diioorered  whilst  he  woe  in  hclL. 
The  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts  more  ad&pted  to  it 

The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a  oormoranty  rer.  106,  and  placing  him- 
self on  the  Tree  of  Life,  seems  raised  upon  that  passage  In  the  Diad,  where  two  deities 
are  described  as  perching  on  the  top  of  an  oak,  in  the  shape  of  ynltures.  (See  the 
serenth  book,  near  the  beginning.) 

The  description  of  Adam  and  Ere,  as  they  first  appeared  to  Satan,  is  exquisitely 
drawn,  and  sufficient  to  make  the  fallen  angel  gaie  upon  them  with  all  that  astonish- 
ment, and  those  emotions  of  envy,  in  which  he  U  represented. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines  which  follow,  wherein  they  are  described 
as  sitting  on  a  bed  of  flowers  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  amidst  a  mixed  assembly  of 
animals.  ,  The  speeches  of  these  first  two  lovera  flow  equally  from  passion  and  sin- 
cerity :  the  professions  they  make  to  one  another  are  lull  of  warmth ;  but  at  the  same 
time  founded  on  truth :  in  a  word,  they  are  the  gallantries  of  Paradise.  The  part  of 
Eve's  speech,  in  which  she  giyes  an  account  of  herself  upon  her  first  creation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  brought  to  Adam,  is,  I  think,  as  beautiful  a  passage  as  any 
in  Milton,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  poet  whatsoever.  These  passages  are  all  worked  off 
with  so  much  art,  that  they  are  capable  of  pleasing  the  most  delicate  reader,  without 
offending  the  most  severe : 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  ftom  itoepi  fte. 

A  poet  of  less  judgment  and  invention  than  this  great  author  would  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  have  fiUed  these  tender  parts  of  the  poem  with  sentiments  proper  for  a 
state  of  innocence;  to  have  described  the  warmth  of  love,  and  the  profession  of  it,  with- 
out artifice  or  hyperbole ;  to  have  made  the  man  speak  the  most  endearing  things  with- 
out descending  from  his  natural  dignity,  and  the  woman  receiving  them  without 
departing  from  the  modesty  of  her  character :  in  a  word,  to  adjust  the  prerogatives  of 
wisdom  and  beauty,  and  make  each  appear  to  the  other  in  its  proper  force  and  loveli- 
ness. Tills  mutual  subordination  of  the  two  sexes  is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the  whole 
poem,  as  particularly  in  the  speech  of  Eve  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  upon  the  oon- 
dnsion  of  it;  when  the  poet  adds,  that  the  devil  turned  away  with  envy  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  happiness,  t.  492,  ibo. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  first  parents  in  their  evening  discourses,  which  is  full 
of  pleasing  images  and  sentiments  suitable  to  their  condition  and  characters.  The 
speech  of  Eve,  in  particular,  is  dressed  up  in  such  a  soft  and  natural  turn  of  words  and 
sentiments,  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 

Satan's  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under  the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce vain  dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a  striking  oirenmstanoe ;  as  his  starting  np  in 
his  own  form  is  wonderfully  fine,  both  in  the  literal  description,  and  in  the  moral  which 
is  concealed  under  it  Uis  answer  upon  his  being  discovered,  and  demanded  to  give 
an  account  of  himself,  is  conformable  to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his  character. 

Zephon's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on  Satan,  is  exquisitely  graceM  and 
moral.  Satan  is  afterwards  led  away  to  Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guardian  angels, 
who  kept  watch  in  Paradise.  His  disdainftd  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  so  remark- 
able a  beauty,  that  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take  notice  of  it:  Gabriel's  dis- 
covering his  approach  at  a  distance  is  drawn  with  great  strength  and  Uvelineas  of 
imagination. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  abounds  with  sentiments  proper  for  the 
occasion,  and  suitable  to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers.  Satan  clothing  himself  with 
terror  when  he  prepares  for  the  combat  is  truly  sublime,  and  at  least  equal  to  Homer's 
description  of  Discord,  celebrated  by  Longinns ;  or  to  that  of  Fame,  in  Virgil ;  who 
are  both  represented  with  their  feet  standing  upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads  reaching 
above  the  clouds. 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is  everywhere  ftill  of  hints,  and  sometimes  literal 
tenslations,  taken  from  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.— AnDMdir. 
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BOOK  V. 

INTRODUOTORT  REMARKS. 

This  book  eonsUtB  of  elements  of  the  same  oharaoter  and  of  similar  combinations  as 
the  fourth.  Bto's  dream,  and  the  manner  of  relating  it»  are  in  a  yery  high  degree 
poetical :  here  the  inTention  is  perfect^  both  in  imageiy,  sentiment^  and  language. 

The  approach  ot  the  angel  Raphael,  as  -viewed  at  a  distanoe  by  Adam,  is  designed 
with  all  those  brilliant  ciroamstanees,  and  those  indefinable  toaohesi  which  give  the 
force  of  embodied  realitgr  to  a  vision.  Milton  nerer  relates  with  the  ardflces,  and 
attempts  to  excite  attention,  of  a  technical  poet:  what  he  creates  stands  before  him  as 
life:  he  does  not  straggle  to  embellish  or  exaggerate,  but  simply  relates  what  he 
belieres  that  he  beholds  or  hears :  but  none  could  haye  beheld  or  heard  these  high 
things,  except  one  inspired. 

The  hints  of  a  greal  part  of  the  inddents  are  taken  from  the  Scriptores ;  bat  the 
inTention  is  not  on  that  aceoont  the  less.  To  bring  the  dim  general  idea  into  broad 
light  in  all  its  lineaments  is  the  diffionlty,  and  requires  the  power. 

The  conrersation  between  Raphael  and  Adam  is  admirably  oontriyed  on  both  sides. 
These  argumentatire  portions  of  the  poem  are  almost  always  grand;  and  poetical, 
because  they  are  grand.  Now  and  then,  Indeed,  the  bard  indulges  in  the  display  of  too 
much  abstruse  learning,  or  metaphysical  subtieties. 

As  to  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  occupies  a  large  space,  it  is  less  easy  to  reconcile 
it  to  the  general  taste :  bat  we  must  take  it  as  part  of  the  two  essential  divisions  of  an 
epic  poem — oharaeter  and  sentiments.  Taken  by  itself,  separated  from  the  stoiy,  much 
of  it  would  not  be  poetical :  as  part  of  the  story,  it  is  primary  essence.  Without  it, 
mere  imagery  would  lose  almost  oil  its  dignity,  as  well  as  its  instruotiveness,  because  it 
would  lose  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  charm. 

In  relating  the  cause  of  Satan's  rebellion,  Raphael  sustains  all  the  almost  unutterable 
sublimity  of  his  subject  The  hero  is  drawn  wicked  and  daring  beyond  prior  con> 
eeption;  but  mighty  and  awful  as  he  is  wicked.  Language  to  express  these  high 
thoughts  would  have  sunk  before  any  other  geniu»  but  Milton's :  and  as  he  had  to 
convey  the  movements  of  heavenly  spirits  by  earthly  comparisons,  the  difficulty 
increased  at  every  step. 

To  cite  detached  passages  from  other  poet^  as  containing  a  supposed  similitude  to 
Milton,  is  very  fallacious.  These  are  patches: — ^MUton's  is  a  uniform,  dose-wove, 
massy  web  of  gold.  Numerous  particles  of  the  ingredients  may  be  traced  in  other 
authors :  it  is  the  combination,  and  the  design  by  which  that  combination  is  conducted, 
that  makes  the  merit 


ARGUMENT. 

MoxHiHo  approached,  Eve  relates  to  Adam  her  troublesome  dream ;  he  likes  it  not,  yet  com* 
forts  her :  they  come  forth  to  their  day-labours :  their  morning  hymn  at  the  door  of  their 
bower.  God,  to  render  man  inexcusable,  sends  Raphael  to  admonish  him  of  his  obedience, 
of  his  free  estate,  of  his  enemy  near  at  hand,  who  he  is  and  why  his  enemy,  and  what- 
ever else  may  avail  Adam  to  know.  Raphael  comes  down  to  Paradise :  his  appearance 
described ;  his  coming  discerned  by  Adam  afar  off,  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  bower ;  he 
goes  out  to  meet  him,  brings  him  to  his  lodge,  entertains  him  with  the  choicest  fruits  of 
Paradise  got  together  by  Eve ;  their  discourse  at  table :  Raphael  performs  his  message, 
minds  Adam  of  his  state  and  of  his  enemy ;  relates,  at  Adam's  request,  who  that  eaera> 
is,  and  how  he  came  to  be  so,  beginning  from  his  first  revolt  in  heaven,  and  the  occasion 
thereof;  how  he  drew  his  legions  after  him  to  the  parts  of  the  north,  and  there  incited 
them  to  rebel  with  him,  persuading  all  but  only  Abdiel  a  seraph,  who  in  argument  dis 
snodes  and  opposes  him,  then  forsakes  him. 

Now  Morn^  her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 
Advancing^  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearly 
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When  Adam  waked^  bo  ouatom'd ;  for  his  sleep 
Was  aery-light,  from  pure  digestioii  bred, 
And  temperate  vapours  bland,  which  the  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan,* 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough :  so  much  the  more 
Hb  wonder  was  to  find  nnwaken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest :  he,  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whispered  thus :  Awake, 
My  fidrest,  my  espoused,  my  ktest  found. 
Heaven's  last,  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delicht  I 
Awi^e;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us }  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet. 

Such  whirring  waked  her,  out  with  startling  eye 
On  Adam ;  whom  embraoinff,  thus  she  spake : 

0  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection ;  ^ad  I  see 
Thy  fiice,  and  mom  retum'd;  for  I  this  night* 
(Such  night  till  this  I  never  pass'd)  have  dream'd. 
If  dream  d,  not,  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee. 
Works  of  day  past,  or  morrow's  next  design ; 
But  of  offence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  this  irksome  ni^t.     Methought 
Close  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk 
With  ffentle  voice ;  I  thought  it  thine :  it  said. 
Why  sleep'st  thou.  Eve  f  now  is  the  pleasant  time. 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labour'd  song;  now  reigns 
FuU-orb'd  the  moon,*'  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  fikoe  of  things ;  in  vain, 

>  The  only  9ound 
Of  leavet  and  fwming  HUm,  Aurora**  fan, 
Annm'B  fam  is  not  in  tnie  tMte,  as  fiin  is  an  artificial  object,  which  dsgrade%  not 
•IcTates:  bat  fuming  rills  is  Aill  of  poetry. 

^  For  Jikit  night. 
The  breaks  in  Sre^  narration  are  extremely  beanUAil,  and  adapted  to  the  cireom- 
•tanee  of  one  jnst  awakened  before  the  thoaghis  were  well  reooUected.-— SnUJUenJEBT. 

«  FnU  orVd  the  moon. 

The  poetical  enchantment  of  the  imagea  here  arises  iVom  the  simpUoi^  of  the 
•xprMsion. 
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If  none  regard  :  heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eyes^ 

Whom  to  behold  but  thee^  nature's  de»re? 

In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment 

Attracted  by  thy  beauty  stiU  to  gaze. 

I  rose  as  at  thy  call,  but  found  thee  not; 

To  find  thee  I  directed  then  my  walk ; 

And  on,  methought,  alone  I  pass'd  through  ways 

That  brought  me  on  a  sudden  to  the  tree 

Of  interdicted  knowledge  :  fiur  it  seem'd^ 

Much  fairer  to  my  fsinoy  than  by  day  : 

And,  as  I  wondering  look'd,  beside  it  stood 

One  shaped  and  wine'd  like  one  of  those  from  heaven 

By  us  oft  seen ;  his  dewy  locks  distilFd. 

Ambrosia ;  on  that  tree  he  also  gazed : 

And,  0,  fair  plant,  said  he,  with  fruit  surcharged, 

Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load,  and  taste  thy  sweet, 

Nor  Otodj  nor  man  ?  is  knowledge  so  despised  ? 

Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taste  f 

Forbid  who  will,  none  shall  from  me  withhold 

Longer  thy  offered  good  :  why  else  set  here? 

This  said,  he  paused  not,  but  with  venturous  arm 

He  pluck'd,  he  tasted ;  me  damp  horrour  chill'd 

At  such  bold  words  vouched  with  a  deed  so  bold : 

But  he  thus,  oveijoy'd :  O  fruit  divine. 

Sweet  of  thyself,  but  much  more  sweet  thus  cropt ; 

Forbidden  here,  it  seems,  as  only  fit 

FcM*  gods,  yet  able  to  make  gods  of  me»; 

And  why  not  gods  of  men,  since  good,  the  more 

Communicated,  more  abundant  grows. 

The  authour  not  impaired,  but  honoured  Biore  ? 

Here,  happy  creature,  hir  angelic  Eve, 

Partake  thou  also ;  happy  though  thou  art, 

Happier  thou  mayst  be,  worthier  canst  not  be : 

Taste  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  gods 

Thyself  a  goddess ;  not  to  earth  confined, 

But  sometimes  in  the  air,  as  we,  sometimes 

Ascend  to  heaven,  by  merit  thine,  and  see 

What  life  the  sods  live  there,  and  such  live  thou« 

So  saying,  he  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 

Ev'n  to  my  mouth  of  that  same  fruit  held  part 

Which  he  had  pluck'd :  the  pleasant  savoury  smelt 

So  quickened  appetite,  that  I,  methought, 

Could  not  but  taste.     Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 

With  him  I  flew ;  and  underneath  beheld 

The  earth  outstretch'd  inuneuse,  a  prospect  wide 

And  various ;  wondering  at  my  flight  uid  ohaage 

To  this  high  elaltation,  suddenly 

My  guide  was  gone,  and  I,  methouffht,  sunk  dowu, 

And  fell  asleep :  but,  0^  how  glad  I  waked 

To  find  this  but  a  dream  I    Thus  Eve  her  night 

Belated,  and  thus  Adam  answered  sad : 
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Best  image  of  myself,  and  dearer  half, 
The  tronble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night  in  sleep 
Affects  me  equally;  nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of  evil  sprung  I  fear : 
Yet  evil  whence  ?  in  thee  can  harbour  none, 
Created  pure.    But  know,  that  in  the  soul 
Are  many  lesser  &culties  that  serve 
Eeason  as  chief;  amons  these  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds;  of  all  external  things, 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent, 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes, 
Which  Beason,  joining,  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests. 
Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  fEincy  wakes  <* 
To  imitate  her;  but,  misjoining  shapes. 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams ; 
HI  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 
Some  such  resemblances,  methinks,  I  find 
Of  our  last  evening^s  talk  in  this  thy  dream,* 
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d  Jtfitnie  fancy  wahea. 

This  ftooount  of  dreams,  Mr.  Bunster  remftrks,  is  as  jnst  and  philosophical  as  It  is 
beantiftil  and  poetioaL  Sir  John  Dayies  gives  a  similar  but  certainly  less  interesting 
aocoont  of  the  Phantasie,  in  his  "  Nosce  Teipsam/'  1608,  p.  47.  The  oorious  reader 
may  also  compare  Burton's  elaborate  account  of  the  PhantAsie,in  his  "Anatomic  of 
Melancholy/'  to  which,  as  Mr.  Dunster  also  thinks,  it  is  probable  that  Milton  here 
adverted. — Todd. 

•  In  tk%$  thy  drwM, 

W^  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book,  how  the  evil  spirit  practised  upon  Eve  as  sho 
lay  asleep,  in  order  to  inspire  her  with  thoughts  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition.  The 
author,  who  shows  a  wonderAil  art  throughout  his  whole  poem,  in  preparing  the  reader 
for  the  several  occurrences  that  arise  in  it>  founds  upon  the  above-mentioned  circum- 
stance the  first  part  of  the  fifth  book.  Adam,  upon  his  first  awaking,  finds  Eve  still 
asleep,  with  an  unusual  discomposure  in  her  looks.  The  posture,  in  which  he  regards 
her,  is  described  with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  expressed;  as  the  whisper,  with  which  he 
awakens  her,  is  the  softest  that  ever  was  conveyed  to  a  lover's  ear. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  Milton,  in  the  conferences  between  Adam  and  Eve, 
had  his  eye  very  frequently  upon  the  book  of  "  Canticles,"  in  which  there  is  a  noble 
f^rit  of  eastern  poetry,  and  very  often  not  unlike  what  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  who  is 
generally  placed  near  the  age  of  Solomon.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  the  poet, 
in  the  preceding  speech,  remembered  these  two  passages,  which  are  spoken  on  the  like 
ocearion,  and  flUed  with  the  same  pleasing  images  of  nature.  "  My  beloved  spake,  and 
said  unto  me,  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  foir  one,  uid  come  away ;  for  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  fiowers  appefur  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  eome,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land ;  the  fig-tree  putteUi  forth 
her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good  smell.  Arise,  my  love, 
my  fair  one,  and  come  away.  Oome,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field ;  let  us 
get  up  early  to  the  vineyaids ;  let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender  grape 
appear,  and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth."    His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 

Where  the  sapient  Ung 
Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  spooae, 

shows  that  the  poet  had  this  delightftil  scene  in  his  mind. 

Eve's  dream  is  ftill  of  those  high  conceits  engendering  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the 
devil  endeavoured  to  instil  into  her :  of  this  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where  she  faneiefl 
herself  awakened  by  Adam  in  the  following  beautiful  lines,  ver.  88,  Ac. : — 

VVhy  8leep*st  thou.  Eve  ?    Now  ia  the  pleasant  time,  &e. 
— .^  Heaven  waKes  with  all  his  eyes, 
Whom  to  behold  bat  thee,  Nature's  desire  t 
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Bat  with  addition  strange ;  yet  be  not  ead : 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  €rod  or  man 

May  oome  and  go,  bo  unapprored;  and  leare 

No  spot  or  blame  behind :  whioh  gives  me  hope 

That  what  in  sleep  then  didst  abhor  to  dream^  ^ 

Waking  thou  neter  wilt  oonsent  to  do. 

Be  not  dishearten^  then ;  nor  olond  those  looks, 

That  wont  to  be  more  oheetfkd  and  serene 

Than  when  fair  Hsoming  first  smiles  on  the  world : 

And  let  us  to  onr  fresh  employments  rise  ^ 

Among  the  groyes,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowers, 

That  open  now  their  choicest  bosomM  smells, 

Beserred  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  oheer'd ; 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fidl  ^ 

From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair : 
Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood, 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Eiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse, 
And  pious  awe  that  fear'd  to  have  offended.  *" 

So  all  was  dear'd,  and  to  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arborous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring  and  the  sun,  who,  scarce  uprisen, 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o'er  the  ocean-brim, 
Shot  parallel  to  the  earth  his  dewy  ray. 
Discovering  in  wide  landskip  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden's  happy  plains. 
Lowly  they  boVd  adoring,  and  began 

Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid'  ^^ 

In  various  style ;  for  neither  various  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 

Id  whoM  right  aU  things  Joy,  with  nyiahnMnt 
Attracted  by  thy  beanky  still  to  gaxa. 

An  i^jvdioioiu  poet  would  hsra  made  Adnn  talk  tbrongh  the  whole  work  in  raoh 
■entimenta  aa  theae :  but  flattery  and  fiUaehpod  are  not  the  ooartahip  of  Milton's  Adam» 
and  eonld  not  be  heard  by  Eto  in  her  atate  of  innoeenoe ;  excepting  only  in  a  dream 
prodnoed  on  porpoae  to  taint  her  imagination.  Other  Tain  aentimenta  of  the  aame  kind, 
m  thia  relation  of  her  dream,  will  be  obTiona  to  ereiy  reader.  Theogh  the  cataatrophe 
of  the  poem  ia  finely  preaaged  on  thia  oocaaion,  the  pactieolara  of  it  are  ao  artfolly 
ahadowedy  that  they  do  not  anticipate  the  atory  whioh  foUowa  in  the  ninth  book.  I 
shall  only  add,  thai  thoagh  the  viaion  of  itself  ia  foanded  upon  truth,  the  drenmstanees 
of  it  are  Aill  of  that  wU&esa  and  inconaiateney  whioh  are  nahiral  to  a  dream.  Adam, 
oonformablo  to  his  anperior  ehaxacter  for  wiadom,  inatnicta  and  oomforta  Sre  npon  this 
ooeaaion^— AnnuoK. 

fSadk  mwrmng  dtUff  paid, 

Aa  it  la  Teiy  weU  known  that  oar  author  waa  no  friend  to  set  forms  of  prayer,  It  is 
no  wonder  that  he  aacribea  eztemponury  eilbaiona  to  onr  first  parenta ;  bat  eren  while 
he  attributes  strains  nnmeditated  to  them,  lie  hinaelf  imitates  the  Psalmisb— Nswroir. 

He  has  enresaed  the  same  notions  of  devotion,  as  Mr.  Thyer  has  obsenred,  in  similar 
terms^  b.  It.  73S^  Ao»  And  it  has  been  said  of  the  poet»  that  he  did  not  in  the  latter 
port  of  his  life  nse  any  religions  vita  in  hia  fiunily :  bat»  aa  Dr.  GilUea  remarlia, 
unless  the  proofs  be  very  clear;  he  who  obsenres  how  oarefiil  MUton  is  to  mention  the 
worBbip  of  Adam  and  Etc,  b.  It.  720,  r.  187,  iz.  107,  and  xL  136,  will  not  be  easily 
Induced  to  belicTe  that  he  entirely  negleeted  Uie  worahlp  of  God  in  hia  fiunil^d — ^Todik 
29 
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Their  Maker,  in  fit  Btndns  jMronoiineed,  or  snng 

Unmeditated ;  snch  prompt  eloquence 

Flow'd  ft^m  their  lipe,  in  prose  or  numerous  TersO; 

More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  to  harp 

To  add  more  sweetness ;  and  they  thus  began : 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,'  Parent  of  good. 
Almighty  I  thine  this  universal  firame. 
Thus  wondrous  fiiir ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens. 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimlv  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
.  Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Aneels ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  hjs  throne  rejoicing :  ye  in  heaven ; 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  briffht  circlet ;  praise  him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb' st. 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and  when  thou  fall'st. 
Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st, 
With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies ; 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run^ 

f  The»e  care  thy  gloriotu  work». 

The  Morning  Hymn  is  written  in  imitation  of  one  of  those  psalms,  where,  in  the 
overflowing  of  gratitode  and  praise,  the  psalmist  calls  not  only  npon  the  angels,  bnt 
npon  the  most  conspicnons  parts  of  the  inuiimate  creation,  to  join  with  him  in  extolling 
their  common  Maker.  Invocations  of  this  nature  fill  the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  of 
God's  works,  and  awaken  that  divine  enthusiasm  which  is  so  natural  to  devotion :  but 
if  this  calling  upon  the  dead  parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind  of  worship,  it 
was  in  a  particular  manner  suitable  to  our  first  parents,  who  had  the  creation  ftrcsb 
npon  their  minds,  and  had  not  seen  the  various  dispensations  of  Providence,  nor  con- 
sequently could  be  acquainted  with  those  many  topics  of  praise  wbieh  might  afford 
matter  to  the  devotions  of  their  posterity.  I  need  not  remark  the  beautiflil  spirit  of 
poetry  which  runs  through  the  whole  hymn,  or  the  holiness  of  that  resolution  with 
which  it  concludes. — ADmaov. 

k  That  in  ^alemum  run. 
That  in  a  four-fold  mixture  and  combination  run  a  perpetual  circle,  one  element 
oooasionally  changing  into  another,  according  to  tiio  doctrine  of  Heraclitns,  borrowed 
from  Orpheus :  "  Et  cum  quatnor  slnt  genera  corporum,  vicissitudine  eorum  mundi  con- 
tinnata  natnra  est:  nam  ex  terra,  aqua;  ex  aqua,  oritur  aer;  ex  aere,  ssther;  deinde 
retrorsum  vicissim  ex  iPthere,  aer;  inde  aqua;  ex  aqua,  terra  infima.  Sic  naturis  bis, 
ex  quibns  omnia  constant*  sursns,  deorsus,  ultro,  citro  oommeantibuSy  mundi  partium 
enniunctio  eontinetnr."    Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  iL  83. — "SmmoK. 
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Perpetual  oirole,  mnltiform^  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Te  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake^  dusky  or  gray, 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Authour  rise ; 

Whether  to  dedE  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky. 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 

Rising  or  fitlling  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 

Breathe  soft  or  loud;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls :  ye  birds, 

That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend. 

Bear  on  jour  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

Te  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even, 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade. 

Made  vocal  by  my  sons,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord  I  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 

Have  gathered  aught  of  evil  or  concealed. 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

So  pray'd  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recovered  soon,  and  wonted  calm. 
On  to  their  morning's  rural  work  they  haste, 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flowers,  where  any  row 
Of  fruit-trees  over-woody  reach'd  too  far 
Their  pamper'd  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  check 
Fruitless  embraces :  or  they  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm ;  she,  spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves.     Them  thus  employed  beheld 
With  pity  heaven's  high  King,  and  to  him  call'd 
Raphael,  the  sociable  spirit,  that  deign'd 
To  travel  with  Tobias,  and  secured 
His  marriage  with  the  seventimes-wedded  maid. 

Raphael,  said  he,  thou  hear'st  what  stir  on  earth 
Satan,  from  hell  'scaped  through  the  darksome  gul^ 
Hath  raised  in  Paradise ;  and  how  disturbed 
This  night  the  human  pair ;  how  he  designs 
In  them  at  once  to  ruin  all  mankind : 
do  therefore,  half  this  day  as  friend  with  friend 
Converse  with  Adam ;  in  what  bower  or  shade 
Thou  find'st  him  from  the  heat  of  noon  retired, 
To  respite  his  day-labour  with  repast, 
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Or  with  repose ;  and  sach  diaeoone  bring  oii| 
As  may  advise  him  of  his  happj  state : 
Happiness  in  his  power  left  ^ee  to  will^ 
Left  to  his  own  free  will,  his  will  though  free^ 
Tet  mutable ;  whence  warn  him  to  bewaro 
He  swerve  not,  too  seenre :  tell  him  withal 
His  danger,  and  from  whom ;  what  enemji 
Late  &llen  himself  from  heaven,  is  plotting  now 
The  £Edl  of  others  from  like  state  of  bliss; 
By  violence?  no,  for  that  shall  be  withstood; 
Bnt  by  deceit  and  lies :  this  let  him  know, 
Lest,  wilfriUy  transgressing,  ho  pretend 
Snrprisal,  nnadmonish'd,  nnforwam'd. 

So  spake  the  Eternal  Father,  and  fnlfill'd 
All  justice :  nor  delay d  the  winoed  saint' 
After  his  charge  received;  but  from  among 
Thousand  celestial  ardours,  where  he  stood 
Veil'd  with  his  gorgeous  wings,  up  springing  light, 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  heaven :  the  angelic  quires, 
On  each  hand  parting,  to  his  speed  gave  way 
Through  all  the  empvreal  road ;  till,  at  the  gate 
Of  heaven  arrived,  the  gate  self-open'd  wide 
On  golden  hinges  turning,  as  by  work 
Divine  the  sovran  Architect  had  framed. 
From  hence  no  cloud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  sight. 
Star  interposed,  however  small,  he  sees. 
Not  unconform  to  other  shining  globes, 
Earth,  and  the  garden  of  Ood,  with  cedars  crowned 
Above  all  hills :  as  when  by  night  the  j^ass 
Of  Galileo,  less  assured,  olwerves 
Lnagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon : 
Or  pilot,  from  amidst  the  Cydades 
Delos  or  Samoa  first  appearing,  kens 
A  cloudy  spot.     Down  thither  prone  in  flight 


i  Nor  dda^d  <A#  wingtd  mmiiI. 
Rsphaers  departnre  from  before  the  throne,  and  hii  flight  throogfa  the  choirs  of 
angelfly  are  finely  imagined.  Ae  Hilton  ererywhere  fills  his  poem  with  eireamstances 
that  are  manrellons  and  astonishing,  he  describes  the  cats  of  hearen  as  framed  after 
such  a  manner,  that  it  opened  of  itself  npon  the  approaiSi  of  the  angel  who  was  to  past 
through  it. 

Raphael's  deseent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure  of  his  person,  is  represented  in  very 
lirely  colours.  Several  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Bnglish  poets  hare  giyen  a  loose  to 
their  imaginations  in  the  description  of  angels ;  bnt  I  do  not  remamber  to  have  met 
with  any  so  finely  drawn,  and  so  conformable  to  the  notions  which  are  giren  of  them  in 
Scriptnre,  as  this  in  Milton.  After  having  set  him  forth  in  aU  his  heavenly  plumage, 
and  represented  him  as  alighting  npon  the  earth,  the  poet  concludes  his  desoript'  a 
with  a  circumstance  which  is  altogether  new,  and  imagined  with  the  gieatert  strer  ^th 
of  £uicy : — 

Like  Maia's  sou  he  stood, 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  fillM 
The  circuit  wide. 

Raphael's  reception  by  the  guardian  angels ;  his  passing  through  the  wildemess  of 
sweets ;  his  distant  appearance  to  Adam ;  have  sJl  toe  graces  that  poetxy  is  capable  of 
bestowing.  The  author  afterwards  gives  a  partteular  deieription  of  JBve  in  her  domestif 
employments. — Addison. 
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He  speedfly  and  tbirough  the  vast  ethereal  aky 

Sails  hetween  worids  and  worids,  with  steady  wing: 

Now  on  the  polar  winds^  then  with  qniek  ^ 

Winnows  the  buxom  air;  till  within  soar  ^ 

Of  towering  eagles,  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems 

A  pho&nix,  gased  by  all  as  that  sole  bird, 

Wnen,  to  enshrine  his  reUqnes  in  the  Sun's 

Bright  temple,  to  Egyptian  Thebes  he  flies. 

At  onoe  on  the  eastern  cliff  of  Pkndise  ^* 

He  lights,  and  to  his  proper  shape  returns 

A  seraph  wing'd :  six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 

His  lineaments  diviue :  the  pair  that  clad 

Each  shoulder  broad  oame  mantling  o'er  his  breast 

With  regal  ornament;  the  middle  pair  ^ 

Girt  like  a  starry  sone  his  waist,  and  round 

Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  sold 

And  colours  dipp'd  in  heaven ;  the  third  his  feet 

ShadoVd  from  either  heel  wi^  feathered  mail. 

Sky-tinctured  grain.     Like  Maia's  son  he  stood,  *^ 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  fill'd   • 

The  circuit 'wide.     Struct  knew  him  all  the  bands 

Of  angels  under  watch :  and  to  his  state, 

And  to  his  message  high,  in  honour  rise : 

For  on  some  message  m^  thev  guess'd  him  bound.  ^ 

Their  glittering  tents  he  passed,  and  now  is  come 

Into  the  blissful  field,  through  groves  of  myi^rh. 

And  flowering  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm ; 

A  wilderness  of  sweets :  for  nature  here 

Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will  *^ 

Her  virgin  fimcies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet, 

Wild  a&ve  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss. 

Him  through  the  spicy  forest  onward  come 

Adam  discerned,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 

Of  his  cool  bower,  wMle  now  the  mounted  sun  ^'^ 

Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays,  to  warm 

Earth's  inmost  womb,  more  warmth  than  Adam  needs : 

And  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour  prepared 

For  dinner  savoury  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 

True  appetite^  snd  not  disrelish  thirst  *^ 

Of  neotarous  draughts  between,  firom  milky  stream. 

Berry,  or  ^pe:  to  whom  thus  Adam  <Mdl'd : 

Haste  hither,  Eve,  and  worth  thy  siffht  behold, 
Eastward  among  those  trees,  what  glonous  shape 
Gomes  this  way  moving ;  seems  another  mom  '*<> 

Risen  on  mid-noon ;  some  great  behest  from  Heaven 
To  us  perhaps  he  -brings,  and  will  vouchsafe 
This  dav  to  be  our  guest    But  go  with  speed, 
And,  what  thy  stores  contain,  bring  forth,  and  pour 
Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive  *^ 

Our  heavenlv  stranger :  well  we  may  afford 
Our  givers  their  own  gifts,  and  large  bestow 
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From  large  bestoVd,  where  nature  maltiplies 
Her  fertUe  growth,  and  bj  disbnrdening  grows 
More  fraitfm ;  which  instraots  ns  not  to  spare. 

To  whom  thus  Eve :  Adam,  earth's  hallow'd  mould. 
Of  God  inspired ;  small  store  will  serve,  where  store, 
All  seasons,  ripe  for  use  hangs  on  the  stalk ; 
Save  what  by  frugal  storing  firmness  gains 
To  nourish,  and  superfluous  moist  consumes : 
But  I  will  haste,  and  from  each  bough  and  brake. 
Each  plant  and  juiciest  gourd,  will  pluck  such  choice 
To  entertain  our  angel-guest,  as  he 
Beholding  shall  confess,  that  here  on  earth 
God  hath  dispensed  his  bounties  as  in  heaven. 

So  saying,  with  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent : 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best ; 
What  order,  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  joined,  inelegant ;  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste  upheld  with  kindliest  change : 
Bestirs  her  then,  and  from  each  tender  stalk. 
Whatever  earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields 
In  India  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore 
In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coast,  or  where 
Alcinus  reiguM ;  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough,  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell, 
She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand.     For  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths 
From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet  kernels  pressed 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams ;  nor  these  to  hold 
Wants  her  fit  vessels  pure;  then  strows  the  ground 
With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  unfumed. 

Meanwhile  our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet 
His  godlike  guest,  walks  forth;  without  more  train 
Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections  :  in  himself  was  all  his  state ; 
More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmear'd  with  gold. 
Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape. 
Nearer  his  presence  Adam,  though  not  awed, 
Yet  with  submiss  i4)proach  and  reverence  meek, 
As  to  a  superior  nature  bowing  iow. 
Thus  said  :  Native  of  heaven,  for  other  place 
None  can  than  heaven  such  glorious  shape  contain ; 
Since,  by  descending  from  the  thrones  above. 
Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deiffu'd  awhile 
To  want,  and  honour  these ;  vouchsafe  with  us 
Two  only,  who  yet  by  sovran  gift  possess 
This  spacious  ground,  in  yonder  shady  bower 
To  rest ;  and  what  the  garden  choicest  bears 
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To  sit  and  tasle,  till  this  mdridian  heat 
Be  oyer,  and  the  soil  more  cool  decline. 

Whom  thua  the  angelic  Virtue  answered  mild : 
Adam^  I  therefore  came :  nor  art  thou  such 
Created,  or  such  place  hast  here  to  dwell. 
As  ma^  not  oft  invite,  though  spirits  of  heaven. 
To  visit  thee :  lead  on,  then  where  thy  hower 
O'ershades ;  for  these  mid-hours,  till  evening  rise, 
I  have  at  will.    So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 
Thev  came,  that  like  Pomona's  arhour  smiled, 
With  flowerets  decked,  and  fragrant  smells ;  hut  Eve, 
Undeck'd  save  with  herself,  more  lovely  fair 
Than  wood-nymph^  or  the  fairest  goddess  feign'd 
Of  three  that  in  Mount  Ida  naked  strove. 
Stood  to  entertain  her  guest  from  heaven  ;  no  veil 
She  needed,  virtue-proof;  no  thought  infirm 
Altered  her  cheek.     On  whom  the  angel  Hail 
Bestowed  ;^  the  holy  salutation  used 
Long  after  to  blest  Mary,  second  Eve : 
Hail,  mother  of  mankind,  whose  fruitful  womb 
Shall  fill  the  world  more  numerous  with  thy  sons, 
Than  with  these  various  fruits  the  trees  of  God 
Have  heap'd  this  table  I  Baised  of  grassy  turf 
Their  table  was,  and  mossy  seats  had  round. 
And  on  her  ample  souare  from  side  to  side 
All  autumn  piled ;  though  spring  and  autumn  here 
Danced  hand  in  hand.     Awhile  discourse  they  hold ; 
No  fear  lest  dinner  cool ;  when  thus  began 
Our  author :  Heavenly  stranger,  please  to  taste 
These  bounties,  which  our  nourisher,  from  whom 
All  perfect  good,  unmeasured  out,  descends. 
To  us  for  food  and  for  delight  hath  caused 
The  earth  to  yield ;  unsavoury  food,  perhaps, 
To  spiritual  natures :  only  this  I  know, 
That  one  celestial  Father  gives  to  all. 

To  whom  the  angel :  Therefore  what  he  gives 
(Whose  praise  be  ever  sung)  to  man  in  part 
Spiritual,  may  of  purest  spirits  be  found 
No  ingratefiil  food :  and  food  alike  those  pure 
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i  On  whom  the  angel  Hail 


Thoagh  in  thUi  and  other  purto  of  tho  same  book,  the  tubjeot  Is  only  the  housewifery 
of  onr  £rst  parent,  it  is  set  ofT  with  so  many  pleasing  images  and  strong  expressions, 
as  make  it  none  of  the  least  agreeable  parts  in  this  Svine  work. 

The  natnraTmi^esty  of  Adam,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  snbmissire  beharioor  to 
the  Superior  Being  who  had  Tonohsafed  to  be  his  gaesti  the  solemn  Hail  which  tho 
angel  bestows  upon  the  mother  of  mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Ere  ministering  at  the 
table ;  are  eireumstances  whioh  deserve  to  be  admired. — ^Addison. 

If  I  may  venture  to  speak  my  tnnk.  opinion,  I  confess  I  do  not  admire  this  descrip- 
tion of  Eve's  housewifery  and  teble-entertainment  of  the  angel :  it  was  not  necessary, 
and  had  been  better  omitted.  The  picture  is  too  earthly,  too  familiar — ^I  had  almost 
said  too  coarse.  It  breaks  in  upon  the  imaginative  speU ; — ^that  dimness  and  myslori* 
ousness  in  which  spiritual  poetry  delights. 
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Intelliffeniial  Bubstanoes  requite, 

As  dou  your  rational ;  and  both  eoniain 

Within  them  eyerf  lower  fivcnllrf 

Of  BensOi  whereby  they  hear,  see,  etiiell,  totteh,  taate^ 

Tasting  oonooctj  digest  asrimilate, 

And  corporeal  to  ineorporeal  turn. 

For  knoW|  whaterer  was  created  needs 

To  be  sostainM  and  fed :  of  elements 

The  grosser  feeds  the  purer;  earth  the  sea; 

Earth  and  the  sea  feed  air ;  the  air  those  fires 

Ethereal ;  and  as  lowest  first  the  moon ; 

Whence  in  her  yisage  round  those  spots,  nnpnrged 

Vapours  not  yet  into  her  substance  tum'd. 

Nor  doth  the  moon  no  nourishment  exhale 

From  her  moist  continent  to  higher  orbs. 

The  sun  that  light  imparts  to  all,  receives 

From  all  his  alimental  recompense 

In  humid  ezhalationS|  and  at  even 

Sups  with  the  ocean.    Though  in  hearen  the  trees 

Of  life  ambrosial  firuitage  bear,  and  vines 

Yield  nectar;  though  from  off  the  boughs  eadi  mom 
•  We  brush  mellifluous  dews,  and  find  the  ground 

CoYcr'd  with  pearly  grain ;  yet  Gh>d  hath  here 

Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights, 

As  may  compare  with  heayen;  and  to  taste 

Think  not  I  shall  be  nice.    So  down  they  sat. 

And  to  their  viands  fell ;  nor  seemingly 

The  angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss 

Of  theologians ;  but  with  keen  dispatch 

Of  real  hunger,  and  conooctive  heat 

To  transubstantiate :  what  redounds,  transpires 

Through  spirits  with  ease ;  nor  wonder;  if  by  fire 

Of  sooty  ocal  the  empiric  alchemist 

Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 

Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold, 

As  from  the  mine.     Meanwhile  at  table  Eve 
I  Minister'd  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 

I  With  pleasant  liquors  crown'd.    0  innocence 

!  Deserving  Paradise  I  if  ever,  then,  ' 

Then  had  the  sons  of  Gkxi  excuse^  to  have  been 

Enamoured  at  that  sight ;  but  in  those  hearts 

Love  unlibidinous  reisn'd,  nor  jealousy 

Was  understood,  the  injured  lover's  hell.  ^"^ 

Thus  when  with  meats  and  drinks  they  had  sufficed. 

Not  burden'd  nature,  sudden  mind  arose  , 

In  Adam,  not  to  let  the  occasion  pass, 

Given  him  by  this  great  conference,  to  know 

j  Then  hud  ih9  $on$  of  Ooatxevte, 

I       Some  of  the  Rabbins  mj  Eve  was  so  beaatifoli  that  th«  prince  of  aogelfl  fell  In  lor* 

i    irith  her,  whieh  oocasioned  his  lall^ — Uptov. 
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Of  things  above  his  world,  and  of  their  being  ^ 

Who  dwell  in  heayen^  whose  ezceUenoe  lie  saw 

Transoend  his  own  so  far;  whose  radiant  formSj 

Divine  effulgenoe,  whose  high  poweri  so  fiur 

Exceeded  human ;  and  his  wary  speech 

Thus  to  the  empyreal  minister  he  framed ;  «> 

Inhabitant  with  God,  now  know  I  well 
Thj  &vonr,  in  this  honour  done  to  man; 
Under  whose  lowly  roof  thou  hast  voaohsafed 
To  enter,  and  these  earthly  fruits  to  taste. 
Food  not  of  an^ls,  yet  accepted  so,  ^ 

As  that  more  willingly  thou  oouldst  not  seem 
At  heaven's  high  feasts  to  have  fed;  yet  what  compare f 

To  whom  the  winded  Hierarch  replied : 
O  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return,  ^ 

If  not  depraved  from  good;  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all, 
Endued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  Ufe ; 
But  more  refined,  m<»e  ^irituous,  and  pure,  ^ 

As  nearer  to  him  placed,  or  nearer  tendins 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigir  d, 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,'  in  bounds 
ProportionM  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk ;  from  thence  the  leaves  ^ 

More  aexy ;  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fruity 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed, 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal, 

To  intellectual ;  give  both  life  and  sense,  ^ 

Fancy  and  understanding :  whence  the  soul 
Beason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 
Discursive  or  intuitive :  discourse 
Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  ours, 

Differing  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same.  ^^ 

Wonder  not  then,  what  God  for  you  saw  good 
If  I  refuse  not  but  convert,  as  you. 
To  proper  substance.    Time  may  come,  when  men 
WiUi  angels  may  participate,  and  find 

No  inconvenient  diet,  nor  too  light  fiue :  ^ 

And  from  these  corporeal  nutriments  perhaps 
Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 
Improved  by  tract  of  time,  and  wing'd,  ascend 
Ethereal,  as  we;*  or  may,  at  choice, 

I  Titt  hodjf  «p  to  tpirit  work, 

Hewton  mj%  that  thii  opinion  b  neithw  urthodoz,  nor  pliiloaophy.    I  lo«v<t  it  to  b« 
iadded  by  thoologiana  and  motophyneiani. 

■»  and,  win^df  <ueend 

ll  Ss  the  dootrine  of  tho  ablest  divinei  and  primltiro  FaUien  of  tho  Catbolio  ohoroh, 
30 
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Here  or  in  heayenly  Paradises  dwell ;  ^ 

If  ye  be  found  obedient,  and  retain 

Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire. 

Whose  progeny  you  are.     Meanwhile  enjoy 

Your  fill  what  happiness  this  happy  state 

Can  comprehend,  incapable  of  more. 

To  whom  the  patriarch  of  mankind  replied : 
0  fayoorable  spirit,  propitious  gaest, 
Well  hast  thou  tanght  the  way  that  might  direct 
Our  knowledge  and  the  scale  of  nature  set 
From  centre  to  circumference ;  whereon, 
In  contemplation  of  created  things, 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.     But  say, 
What  meant  that  caution  join'd,  If  ye  be  found 
Obedient  ?  Can  we  want  obedience  then 
To  him,  or  possibly  his  love  desert. 
Who  form'd  us  from  the  dust  and  placed  us  here 
Full  to  the  utmost  measure  of  what  bliss 
Human  desires  can  seek  or  apprehend  ? 

To  whom  the  Angel :  Son  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Attend :  that  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God ; 
That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself. 
That  is,  to  thy  obedience ;  therein  stand. 
This  was  that  caution  given  thee ;  be  advised. 
Gt>d  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable  : 
And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere 
He  left  it  in  thy  power ;  ordain'd  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  over-ruled  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity : 
Our  voluntary  service  he  requires, 
Not  our  necessitated ;  such  with  him 
Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find ;  for  how 
Can  hearts,  not  free,  be  tried  whether  they  serve 
Willing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  thev  must 
By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose  f 
Myself,  and  all  the  angelic  host,  that  stand 
In  sight  of  God,  enthroned,  our  happy  state 
Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds ; 
On  other  surety  none :  freely  we  serve, 
Because  we  freely  love,  as  in  our  will 
To  love  or  not;  in  this  we  stand  or  fall : 
And  some  are  fallen,  to  disobedience  fallen, 
And  so  from  heaven  to  deepest  hell;  O  fall 
From  what  high  state  of  bliss,  into  what  woe ! 

To  whom  our  great  progenitor :  Thy  words 
Attentive,  and  with  more  delighted  ear, 

that  if  Adun  had  not  tinned,  he  would  noTer  hare  died,  hut  wonld  have  heen  tmna* 
lated  from  earth  to  heaven ;  and  thia  doctrine  the  reader  may  see  illnstrated  in  the 
learned  BSthop  Boll's  disoonrte,  "  Of  the  State  of  Man  hefore  the  FalL"  Our  anthor, 
no  douht>  was  very  well  aoqnainted  with  the  sense  of  antiquity  in  this  partienlar;  and, 
admitting  the  notion,  what  he  says  is  poetical  at  leasts  if  you  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
probable  and  rational — JSmvrrov, 
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Divine  instructer^  I  have  heard^  than  when 

Cherabio  songs  by  night  from  neighbouring  hilla 

Aereal  music  send  :  nor  knew  I  not 

To  be  both  will  and  deed  created  free ; 

Yet  that  we  never  shall  forget  to  love 

Our  Maker^  and  obey  him  whose  command 

Single  is  yet  so  just,  my  constant  thoughts 

Assured  me,  and  still  assure :  though  what  thou  tell'st 

Hath  pass'd  in  heaven,  some  doubt  within  me  move^ 

But  more  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  consent, 

The  full  relation,  which  must  needs  be  strange^ 

Worthy  of  sacred  silence  to  be  heard ; 

And  we  have  yet  large  day ;  for  scarce  the  sun 

Hath  finished  half  his  journey,  and  scarce  begins 

His  other  half  in  the  great  zone  of  heaven. 

Thus  Adam  made  request;  and  Raphael/ 
After  short  pause  assenting,  thus  began : 

High  matter  thou  enjoin'st  me,  0  prime  of  men 
Sad  task  and  hard ;  for  how  shall  I  relate 
To  human  sense  the  invisible  exploits 
Of  warring  spirits  ?  how,  without  remorse, 
The  ruin  of  so  many,  glorious  once 
And  perfect  while  they  stood  ?  how  last  unfold 
The  secrets  of  another  world,  perhaps 
Not  lawful  to  reveal  ?  yet  for  thy  good 
This  is  dispensed ;  and  what  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense,  I  shall  delineate  so, 
By  likening  spiritual  to  corporal  forms. 
As  may  express  them  best;  thoush  what  if  earth" 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought  ? 

As  yet  this  world  was  not,  and  Chaos  wild 
Reign'd  where  these  heavens  now  roll,  where  earth  now  rests 
Upon  her  centre  poised }  when  on  a  day, 

a  SaphaeL 
Raphftel's  behayiour  is  erery  way  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  bis  natare,  and  to  that 
ebaraoter  of  a  sociable  spirit  with  which  the  author  has  so  judiciously  introduced  him. 
He  had  received  instructions  to  conrerse  with  Adam,  as  one  ftiend  conrerses  with 
another,  and  to  mam  him  of  the  enemy  who  was  oontriying  his  destmotion.  Accord- 
ingly, he  is  represented  as  sitting  down  at  table  with  Adam,  and  eating  of  the  fruits  of 
Paradise.  The  oeeasion  naturally  leads  him  to  his  discourse  on  the  food  of  angels. 
After  having  thus  entered  into  conversation  with  man  upon  more  indifferent  subjects, 
he  warns  him  of  his  obedience,  and  makes  a  natural  transition  to  the  histoiy  of  that 
fallen  angel  who  was  engaged  in  the  circumvention  of  our  first  parents. — ^Abdisov. 

0  Though  what  ^  eartA,  <^ 
In  order  to  make  Adam  comprehend  these  things,  the  angel  tells  him  that  he  "must 
liken  spiritual  to  oorporal  forms/'  and  questions  whether  were  is  not  a  greater  simili- 
tude and  resemblance  between  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  than  is  generally 
imagined ;  which  is  suggested  very  artfnUy ;  as  it  is,  indeed,  the  best  apology  tibat  could 
be  made  for  those  bold  figures  which  liilton  has  employed,  and  espeeiaUy  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  battles  of  the  angels.  To  the  same  purpose,  says  M ede,  IHsoourse  z. : 
*'  If  the  visible  things  of  God  may  be  learned,  as  St.  Paul  says,  firom  the  creation  of  the 
world,  why  may  not  the  invisible  and  intelligible  world  be  learned  firom  the  fobrio  of 
the  visible  ?  the  one  (it  may  be)  being  the  pattern  of  the  other." — ^Nvwrov. 
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(For  time^  thongh  in  eternity,  applied 

To  motion,  measores  all  things  dnraMe 

By  present,  past,  and  fhtnre)  on  such  day 

Ajs  heaven's  great  year'  brings  forth,  the  empyreal  host* 

Of  angels,  by  imperial  snmmons  ealFd, 

Innumerable  before  the  Almighty's  throne 

Forthwith,  from  all  the  ends  of  heaven,  appesr'd 

Under  their  hierarchs  in  orders  bright : 

Ten  thousand  thousand  ensi^s  high  advanced, 

Standards  and  gonfalons  Hwirt  van  and  rear 

Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve 

Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees ; 

Or  in  their  glittering  tissues  bear  imblazed 

Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeal  and  love 

Riecorded  eminent.     Thus  when  in  orbs 

Of  circuit  inexpressible  they  stood. 

Orb  within  orb,  the  F&ther  infinite, 

By  whom  in  bliss  imbosom'd  sat  the  Son, 

Ajnidst,  as  from  a  flaming  mount,  whose  top 

Brijghtness  had  made  invisible,  thus  spake : 

Hear,  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light, 
Thones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers; 
Hear  my  decree,'  which  unrevoked  shall  stand : 
This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  declare 
My  only  Son,  and  on  this  holy  hill 
Him  have  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold 
At  my  right  hand ;  your  head  I  him  appoint; 
And  by  mvs#lf  have  sworn,  to  him  shtdl  bow 
All  knees  m  heaven,  and  shall  confess  him  Lord. 
Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 
United,  as  one  individual  soul. 
For  ever  happy :  him  who  disobeys, 
Me  disobeys,  breaks  union ;  and  that  day. 
Oast  out  from  God  and  blessed  vision,  falls 
Into  utter  darkness,  deep  ingulf 'd,  his  place 
Ordain'd  without  redemption,  without  end. 
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Our  poet  seema  to  have  had  Plato'i  groat  year  in  hit  tkovgbti.  See  alto  Vlrgfl^  BeL  iv. 
5  and  12.^Hu]in, 

'Plato'i  great  year  of  the  heavens  is  the  revolution  of  all  the  spheres.  Bverything 
retoms  to  where  it  set  out  when  their  motion  first  began.  See  Auson.  Idyl.  x^.  15. 
A  proper  time  for  the  deolaratioa  of  the  Tieegerenoy  of  the  Son  of  God.  Milton  has  the 
same  thought  for  the  birth  of  the  angels^  v.  861,  imagining  snoh  kind  of  revolutions 
long  before  the  angels  or  the  world  were  In  being.  So  far  back  into  eternity  did  the 
vast  mind  of  this  poet  eany  him. — ^Ridhabdboh. 

4  The  empjfreal  Jbsf. 
See  Job  L  6^  and  1  Kings  xxlL  10.— Nbwtox  :  and  Ban.  vii  lO^—Tonn. 

T  Bear  my  d€crt$. 

We  observe  before,  that  Milton  was  very  eautions,  what  sentiments  and  language  he 
aseribed  to  the  Almighl^,  and  generally  eonfined  himself  to  the  phrases  and  expressions 
af  Seriptnre ;  and  in  this  partieular  speech  the  reader  will  easily  remark  how  much  of 
it  is  copied  from  Holy  Writ,  by  comparing  it  with  the  followingtexts :  Psalm  IL  6,  7; 
Oen.  xxiL  19;  Philip.  IL  10,  IL-^Nswroir.    Also  to  Heb,  L  5.-^odd. 
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So  spake  the  Omnipotent^  and  with  big  words 
All  seem'd  well  pleased  i  all  seem'd,  but  wexe  not  alL 
That  day,  as  other  solemn  days  they  croent, 
In  song  and  danoe  about  the  saored  hill ; 
Mystioal  dancoy  which  yonder  stany  sphere 
Of  planetS;  and  of  fix'd,  in  all  her  wheels 
Besembles  nearest^  mazes  intricate^ 
Eeoentric,  intervolTed,  jet  regular 
Then  most^'when  moat  irregular  they  seem; 
And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smoothes  her  charming  tones^  that  God's  own  ear 
Listens  delighted.    Evening  now  approached ; 
(For  we  have  also  our  evening  and  our  mom^ 
We  ours  for  change  delectable^  not  need) 
Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn 
Desirous  ;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood, 
Tables  are  set^  and  on  a  sudden  piled 
With  angels'  food;  and  rubied  nectar  flows 
In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  massy  gold, 
Fruit  of  delicious  vines,  the  growui  of  heaven. 
On  flowers  reposed,  and  with  fresh  flowerets  crown'd, 
They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy,  secure 
Of  surfeit,  where  frdl  measure  only  boundB 
Excess,  before  the  all-bounteoas  King,  who  showered 
With  copious  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy. 
Now  when  ambrosial  night  with  clouds  exhaled 
From  that  high  mount  of  Qod,  whence  light  and  shade 
Spring  both,  the  fiiee  of  brightest  heaven  had  changed 
To  gratefiil  twilight,  (for  night  comes  not  there 
In  darker  veil)  and  roseat  dews  disposed 
All  but  the  unsleeping  eyes  of  God*  to  rest; 
Wide  over  all  the  plam,  and  wider  far 
Than  all  this  globous  earth  in  plain  outspread, 
(Such  are  the  courts  of  God)  the  angelic  throng, 
jbispersed  in  bands  and  files,  their  camp  extend 
By  living  streams*  among  the  trees  of  life, 
Pavilions  numberless  and  sudden  reared, 
Celestial  tabemades,  where  they  slept 
Fanned  with  cool  winds;  save  those,  who,  in  their  course, 
Melodious  hvmns  about  the  sovran  throne 
Alternate  all  night  long :  but  not  so  waked 
Satan ;  so  call  mm  now ;  his  former  name 
Is  heard  no  more  in  heaven :  he  of  the  first, 
If  not  the  first  archangel,  great  in  power. 


•  UntUtping  «y«*  0/  God. 

60  the  Pnlmifir  Psalm  oxzL  4  ^-<'  He  that  keepeth  lirael  shaU  neither  ahimber  not 
sleep."    The  anthor  had  likewise  Homer  in  mind,  B.  iL  Iv— Newton. 

t  Bjf  living  Hreamt. 
Rer.  Tfl.  17 :— ^  The  Lamb  shaU  lead  nnto  Uring  fountains  of  water."— Todd. 
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In  fayoor;  and  pre-eminenoe,  yet  fraaght 
With  envy  against  the  Son  of  Qodj  that  day 
Honoured  by  his  great  Father,  and  proehum'd 
Messiah  Elinff  anointed,  coold  not  bear 
Through  pride  that  sight,  and  thought  himself  impaired. 
Deep  malice  thence  conceiving  and  disdain, 
Soon  as  midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour 
Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence,  he  resolyed 
With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 
TJnworshipp'd,  unobeyed,  the  throne  supreme^ 
Contemptuous ;  and  his  next  subordinate 
Awakening,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake : 

Sleep' st  thou,  companion  dear  ?  what  sleep  can  close 
Thy  eyelids  ?  and  remember'st  what  decree 
Of  yesterday,  so  late  hath  pass'd  the  lips 
Of  heaven's  Almighty  ?    Thou  to  me  th^  thoughts 
Wast  wont,  I  mipe  to  thee  was  wont  to  impart : 
Both  waking  we  were  one ;  how  then  can  now 
Thy  sleep  dissent  ?    New  laws  thou  seest  imposed ; 
New  laws  from  him  who  reigns,  new  minds  may  raise 
In  us  who  serve,  new  counsels  to  debate 
What  doubtful  may  ensue :  more  in  this  place 
To  utter  is  not  safe.     Assemble  thou 
Of  all  those  mjrriads  which  we  lead  the  chief; 
Tell  them,  that  by  command,  ere  yet  dim  night 
Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws,  I  am  to  haste. 
And  all  who  under  me  their  banners  wave, 
Homeward,  with  flying  march,  where  we  possess 
The  quarters  of  the  north ;  ■  there  to  prepare 

•  The  quarttn  of  the  north* 

See  Sannaxarins,  de  Parta  Virginifl,  iii.  40.  There  are  other  paraages  in  the  same 
poem  of  which  Milton  has  made  nse. — Jobtin. 

Some  have  thought  that  Milton  intended,  bat  I  dare  say  he  was  above  intending  here, 
a  reflection  upon  Scotland;  though  being  himself  an  independent,  he  had  no  great 
affection  for  the  Scotch  presbyterians.  He  had  the  authority,  we  see,  of  Sannaxarius 
for  fixing  Satan's  rebellion  in  "  the  quarters  of  the  north  ;*'  and  he  had  much  better 
authority,  the  same  that  Sannasarius  had, — ^that  of  the  prophet,  whose  words,  though 
applied  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  yet  alluded  to  this  rebellion  of  Satan,  Isaiah  sir.  12 : — 
**  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  *  For  thou  hast 
said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of 
God ;  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation  in  the  sides  of  the  north." 
St  Austin  says,  that  the  devil  and  his  angels,  being  averse  from  the  light  and  fervour 
of  charity,  grew  torpid  as  it  were  with  an  icy  hardness ;  and  are  therefore,  by  a  figure, 
placed  in  the  north.  See  his  Epist  cxL  sect  55.  And  Shakspeare  called  Satan  **  the 
monarch  of  the  north,"  1  Hen.  VL  a.  v.,  s.  3.  I  have  seen  too  a  LaUn  poem  by  Odoricus 
Valmerana,  printed  at  Vienna  in  1627,  and  entitled  "  DssmonomachisB,  sive  de  Bello 
IntclUgentiarum  super  Divini  Verbi  Incamatione."  This  poem  is  longer  than  the 
Uiad,  for  it  consists  of  five-and-twenty  books,  but  it  equals  the  Hiad  in  nothing  but  in 
lengUi,  for  the  poetry  is  very  indifferent :  however,  in  some  particulars  the  plan  of  this 
poem  is  very  like  "  Paradise  Lost" 

It  opens  with  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  Ood ;  and  thereupon  Lucifer  revolts,  and 
draws  a  third  part  of  the  angels  after  him  into  the  quarters  of  the  north : — 

Pari  tertia  leevam, 
Hoc  duce  persequitttf,  gelidoqae,  aqoilone  locatur. 

It  is  more  probable  that  Milton  had  seen  this  poem,  than  some  others  fVom  which  he 
Is  charged  with  borrowing  largely.    He  was  indeed  a  universal  scholar,  and  read  all 
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Fit  entertainment  to  receive  our  King, 
The  great  Messiah,  and  his  new  commands ; 
Who  speedily  through  all  the  hierarchies 
Intends  to  pass  triumphant,  and  give  laws. 
So  spake  the  false  archangel,  and  infused 
Bad  influence  into  the  unwary  breast  ** 

Of  his  associate :  he  together  calls, 
Or  seyeral  one  by  one,  the  regent  powers. 
Under  him  regent;  tells,  as  he  was  taught, 
That  the  Most  High  commanding,  now  ere  night, 
Now  ere  dim  night  had  disincumber'd  heaven  ^^ 

The  great  hierarchal  standard  was  to  move ; 
Tells  the  suggested  cause,  and  casts  between 
Ambiguous  words  and  jealousies  to  sound 
Or  taint  integrity :  but  all  obey'd 

The  wonted  signal  and  superiour  voice  '^ 

Of  their  great  potentate ;  for  great  indeed 
His  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  heaven : 
His  countenance,  as  the  morning  star^  that  guides 
The  starry  flock,  allured  them ;  and  with  lies 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven's  host.^  ^'* 

Meanwhile  the  eternal  eye,  whose  sight  discerns 
Abstrusest  thoughts,  from  forth  his  holy  mount. 
And  from  within  the  golden  lamps'  that  bum 
Nichtly  before  him,  saw  without  their  light 
Bebellion  rising;  saw  in  whom,  how  spread  ^'^ 

Among  the  sons  of  mom,'^  what  multitudes 
Were  banded  to  oppose  his  high  decree ; 
And,  smiling,  to  his  only  Son  thus  said : — 

sorts  of  aaihors,  and  took  hints  fVom  the  moderns  as  well  as  the  ancients.  He  was  a 
great  genius,  bnt  a  great  genins  formed  bj  reading;  and,  as  it  was  said  of  Virgil,  he 
oolleeted  gold  ont  of  the  dang  of  other  authors. — Newton. 

The  commentators  have  not  observed  that  there  is  still  another  poem,  which  Milton 
seems  to  have  copied,  '*  L'Angelida  di  Erasmo  di  Valvasone/'  printed  at  Venice  in 
1690,  describing  the  battle  of  the  angels  against  Lucifer.  I  beg  leave  to  add  that 
Milton  seems  also  to  have  attended  to  a  poem  of  Tasso,  not  much  noticed,  on  the 
Creation,  **  Le  Sette  Giomate  del  Mondo  Creato/'  in  1607.— J.  Warton. 

This  poem  of  Tasso  is  in  blank  verse :  the  measure,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  subject, 
would  particularly  interest  Milton.  There  is  another  poem,  still  less  noticed,  into  which 
also  AOlton  might  have  looked,  "  Delia  Greatione  del  Mondo,  Poema  Sacro,  del  Signer 
Gasparo  Mnrtola,  Giomi  sette,  Oanti  sedici,"  printed  at  Venice  in  1608 :  the  printer  of 
which  Informs  the  reader  that  this  work  had  been  expected  by  the  learned  with  much 
impatience. — Todd. 

V  Sit  eowUenanetf  ew  the  morning-ttar. 

This  similitude  is  not  so  new  as  poetical.  Virgil,  in  like  manner,  compares  the 
bMkutiftil  young  Pallas  to  the  morning-star,  iBn.  viii.  689.  Ac.  But  there  is  a  much 
greater  propriety  in  Milton's  comparing  Satan  to  the  morning-star,  as  he  is  often 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Lucifer,  as  well  as  denominated  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning. 
— Newtow. 

V  The  third  part  of  heaven' t  hoet. 

See  Bev.  xiL  8,  4. — ^Nxwrow. 

*  The  golden  2amjM. 

Alluding  to  the  lamps  before  the  throne  of  God,  which  St  John  saw  in  his  vision,  Bev. 
tv.  5 : — ^"  And  there  were  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne." — ^Newton. 

7  Sone  of  mom. 
See  Isaiah  xiv.  13^— Todd. 
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Son,  thou  in  whom  my  ^ry  I  behold 
In  fall  resplendence,  heir  of  all  my  mighty*  ^^ 

Nearly  it  now  oonoenui  iu  to  be  sure 
Of  onr  omnipotenee,  and  with  what  anna 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  deity  or  empire :  such  a  foe 
Is  rising,  who  intends  to  erect  his  throne 
Equal  to  ours,  throughout  the  spacious  north; 
Nor  so  content,  hath  in  his  thought  to  tiy 
In  battel,  what  our  power  is,  or  our  right. 
Let  us  advise,  and  to  this  hazard  draw 
With  speed  what  force  is  left,  and  all  employ 
In  our  defence :  lest  unawares  we  lose 
This  our  high  place,  our  sanctuary,  our  hill. 

To  whom  the  Son,  with  calm  aspect  and  clears 
Lightning  divine,  ineffable,  serene. 
Made  answer : — ^Mighty  Father,  thou  thy  foea 
Justly  hast  in  derision,  and,  secure, 
Laugh'st  at  their  vain  designs  and  tumults  vaiui 
Matter  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 
Illustrates ;  when  they  see  all  regal  power 
Given  me  to  quell  their  pride,  and  in  event 
Know  whether  I  be  dextrous  to  subdue 
Thy  rebels,  or  be  found  the  worst  in  heaven* 

§0  spake  the  Son :  but  Satan,  with  his  powers, 
Far  was  advanced  on  winged  speed  :  an  host 
Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night. 
Or  stars  of  morning,  dew-drops,*  which  the  sun 
Lnpearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower. 
Begions  they  passM,  the  mighty  reffencies 
Of  seraphim,  and  potentates,  and  thrones, 
In  their  triple  degrees ;  regions,  to  which 
All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 
Than  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth, 
And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globose 
StretchM  into  longitude;  which  having  passed. 
At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north 
They  came ;  and  Satan  to  his  royal  seat, 
Hiffh  on  a  hill  far  blazing,  as  a  mount 
Baised  on  a  mojint,  with  pyramids  and  towers 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn  and  rocks  ijt  gold; 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  (so  call 
That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
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"Vm  he  la  the  hrightneea  of  hlf  Father^*  sl<«7y  and  appobktod  heir  of  all  thlngf."— 
Nbwtoh. 

«  Or  almrt  0/ movmimff,  dmf-drcpt. 

ImmmeTmble  m  the  stan,  is  an  old  simile ;  hut  this  of  the  etan  of  monlng,  ctrav 
drop$,  seems  as  new  as  it  is  beandftil:  and  the  sun  impearis  them — tani  them  hj  hia 
reflected  beams  to  seeming  pearls;  as  the  mom  was  said  before  to  aow  the  earth  with 
orient  pearl,  ver.  2. — Newtow. 
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Interpreted)  which  not  long  after^  he^ 
Affeotmg  all  equality  with  God, 
In  imitation  of  that  mount  whereon 
Messiah  was  declared  in  sight  of  hearen^ 
The  mountain  of  the  Congresation^  call'd; 
For  thither  he  assembled  all  his  train, 
Pretending  so  commanded  to  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  their  King, 
Thither  to  come ;  and  with  calumnious  lurt 
Of  counterfeited  truth  thus  held  their  ears : 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers ; 
If  these  magnific  titles  yet  remain 
Not  merely  titular,  since  by  decree 
Another  now  hath  to  himself  engrossed 
All  power,  and  us  eclipsed  under  the  name 
Of  King  anointed,  for  whom  all  this  haste 
Of  midnight  march,  and  hurried  meeting  here, 
This  only  to  consult  how  we  may  best, 
With  what  may  be  devised  of  honours  new, 
Receive  him  coming  to  receive  from  us 
Knee-tribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile ! 
Too  much  to  one  I  but  double  how  endured, 
To  one,  and  to  his  image  now  proclaimed  ? 
But  what  if  better  counsels  might  erect 
Our  minds,  and  teach  us  to  cast  off  this  yoke  J 
Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  choose  to  bend 
The  supple  knee  ?    Ye  will  not,  if  I  trust 
To  know  ye  right,  or  if  ye  know  yourselves 
Natives  and  sons  of  heaven,  possessed  before 
By  none;  and  if  not  equal  all,  yet  free,* 
liqually  free ;  for  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist. 
Who  can  in  reason  then,  or  right,  assume 
Monarchy  over  such  as  live  by  right 
His  equals  J  if  in  power  and  splendour  less, 
In  freedom  equal :  or  can  introduce 
Law  and  edict  on  us  ?  who  without  law 
Err  not :  much  less  for  this'  to  be  our  Lord, 
And  look  for  adoration ;  to  the  abuse 
Of  those  imperial  titles,  which  assert 
Our  being  ordain'd  to  govern,  not  to  serve. 

Thus  far  his  bold  discourse  without  controul 
Had  audience }  when  among  the  seraphim, 
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^  The  mountain  of  the  eonffrtgaiuM, 
iMifeli  ziT.  18  :-^<I  wUl  Bit  alM  upon  the  Moiml  of  ike  eonsfrtgation,  In  «he  sides  of 
the  north."-— Nbwtoh. 

«  J(f  not  eqmU  att,  yetfi^e. 
Let  those  who  talk  of  absolate  eqoftlity,  rememher  these  words  of  one  whom  the;, 
mast  tUow  to  have  been  a  lover  of  freedom.— J.  Wabtoh. 

«  Fw  ihie, 
"  For  this,"  must  be,  **  in  right  of  Inw  or  edict" 
31 


Abdiely  than  whom  none  with  more  seal  adored 
The  Deity,  and  divine  oommanda  obeyed, 
Stood  up,  and  in  a  flame  of  aeal  seTere 
The  current  of  his  tary  thus  Qi^K)8ed : 

0  argument  blasphemonsy  false,  and  proud  t 
Words  which-  no  ear  ever  to  hear  in  heaven 
Expected,  least  of  all  from  thee,  ingrate, 
In  place  thyself  so  high  above  thy  peers. 
Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 
The  just  decree  of  Ood,  pronounced  and  sworUi 
That  to  his  only  Son,  by  right  endued 
With  regal  sceptre,  every  soul  in  heaven 
Shall  bend  the  knee,  and  in  that  honour  due 
Confess  him  rightful  Kine  ?  ui^ust,  tihou  say'sty 
Flatly  unjust,  to  bind  witu  laws  the  free, 
And  equid  over  equals  to  let  reign. 
One  over  all  with  unsucceeded  power. 
Shalt  thou  ffive  law*  to  God  ?  shalt  thou  dispute 
With  him  the  points  of  liberty,  who  made 
Thee  what  thou  art,  and  form'd  the  powers  of  heaven 
Such  as  he  pleased,  and  cireumsoribcd  their  being  f 
Yet,  by  experience  taught,  we  know  how  good, 
And  of  our  good  and  of  our  dignity 
How  provident  he  is :  how  tar  &om  thought 
To  make  us  less,  bent  rather  to  exalt 
Our  happy  state,  under  one  head  more  near 
United.     But  to  grant  it  thee  unjust. 
That  equal  over  equals  menaroh  reign : 
Thyself,  though  great  «id  glorious,  dost  thou  count, 
Or  all  anselic  nature  join'd  in  one, 
Equal  to  him  Begotten  Son  f  by  whom. 
As  by  his  word,  the  mighty  Father  made ' 
All  things,  even  thee ;  and  all  the  spirits  of  heaven 
By  him  created  in  their  bright  degrees ; 
CrownM  them  with  glory,  and  to  their  glory  named 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers, 
Essential  powers ;  nor  by  his  reign  obscured. 
But  more  illustrious  made ;  since  he  the  head 
One  of  our  number  thus  reduced  becomes ; 
His  laws  our  laws ;  all  honour  to  him  done 
Returns  our  own.     Cease  then  this  impious  rage, 
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•  £EU{r  ihou  give  knot 

From  Rom.  iz.  ZO^^^'WIio  art  (hou  that  repliest  against  God?  Shall  tho  thing 
formed  saj  to  him  that  formed  ity  Why  hast  thon  made  me  thns?^ — Gillies. 

'  By  whomy 
At  hjf  ki»  %oord,  the  mighty  Father  made. 

From  CoL  L  16, 17 : — "  For  hy  htm  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that  are  in  earUi,  yisible  and  invisibley  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  prin- 
eipalities,  or  powers;  all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him,  and  he  is  befcre  all 
things,  and  by  him  all  things  eonsist"  And  Uie  conclusion  of  this  speech  is  taken 
from  the  conclusion  of  Psalm  iL — Niwrev. 
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And  tempt  not  these  j  bat  Hasten  to  appeftse 
The  incensed  FaUier  and  the  incensed  Son, 
While  pardon  maj  be  foand '  in  time  beaoagbt. 

So  spake  the  fervent  aagel^  bat  his. zeal 
None  seconded,  as  <)iit  of  season  jadged,  ^ 

Or  singnlar  and  rash:  whereat  rejoiced 
The  Apostate,  and,  more  haughty,  th«s  replied.: 

That  we  irere  form'd  then,  jsaj^st  thou  F  and  the  work 
Of  seoondaiy  hand  by  task  transferred 

From  Father  to  his  Son  f  strange  point  and  new  I  ^'^ 

Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  leam'd :  wbo  saw 
When  this  creation  was?^    Remember'st  thou 
Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being? 
We  know  no  lime  when  we  were  not  as  now ; 
Know  none  before  us ;  self-begot,  self-raised  ^ 

By  our  own  quickening  power,  when  fatal  course 
JEfad  circled  his  full  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  heaveti,  ethereal  sons. 
Our  puissanoe  is  our  own ;  ^  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds,'  by  proof  to  try  ^ 

Who  is  our  equal :  then  thou  shalt  behold 
Whether  by  supplication  we  intend 
Address,  and  to  begirt  the  almighty  throne 
Beseeching  or  besieging.     This  report, 

These  tidings  carry  to  the  anointed  King }  *'^ 

And  fly,  ere  evil  intercept  thy  flight. 

He  said }  and,  as  the  sound  of  waters  deep/^ 
Hoarse  murmur  echoed  to  his  words  applause 
Through  the  infinite  host;  nor  less  for  that 
The  flaming  seraph  fearless,  though  alone,  ^ 

Encompass  d  round  with  foes,  thus  answered  bold : 

0  alienate  from  God,  0  spirit  accursed, 

f  WhiU  pardon  may  b^/owuL 
Fnm,  Indah  Iv.  S  »— "  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  foondU" — Gnxna. 

Wken  thif  erealum  kkm  f 
Like  the  eablime  question  in  Job  zxxviii.  4: — ''Where  waet  thon  when  I  laid  the 
ftnmdation  of  (he  earth."    Milton,  perhaps  with  a  second  reference  to  this  ;»assage, 
obserrei  at  y.  260,  b.  yiiL — 

For  mail  to  tell  how  hnmaa  Ufe  began 

Is  hard  j  for  who  hinueif  begumiiq^  knew  f — Tods. 

i  Ow  puiManee  it  our  own. 
Bee  Pialm  xiL  4 : — **  Onr  lips  are  our  own:  who  is  Lord  oyer  us  t" — Gzllbs. 

i  Ow  own  right  hand 
ShaU  teaeh  n»  kighort  deedt. 

From  Psalm  xly.  4 :— "Thine  own  right  hand  shaU  teach  thee  terrible  things."  And 
Viif  .  iBn.  X.  778  :— 

Deztra  mihi  dens,  et  telnmqnod  missile  libro.~BsiiTLVT. 

^Atiho  90¥nd  o/waiort  deep. 

"The  yoice  of  a  great  multitude"  applauding,  is  in  like  manner  eompared  to  "the 
toiee  of  many  waters/'  Key.  ziz.  e. — ^Kxwtoh. 
See  abo  Homer,  H IL  209,  804. — SnLLiicffrLBBT. 
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Forsakon  of  all  good  I  I  see  thy  fiill 

Determined,  and  thy  hapless  creW;  involved 

In  this  perfidious  ^ud,  oontagion  spread  ^ 

Both  of  thy  crime  and  punishment.     Henoeforth 

No  more  be  troubled  how  to  quit  the  yoke 

Of  God's  Messiah;  those  indulgent  laws 

"Will  not  be  now  vouchsafed ;  other  decrees 

Against  thee  are  gone  forth  without  recall :  ^ 

That  golden  sceptre,  which  thou  didst  reject, 

Is  now  an  iron  rod,  to  bruise  and  break 

Thy  disobedience.    Well  thou  didst  advise : 

Yet  not  for  thy  advice  or  threats  I  fly 

These  wicked  tents  devoted :  >  lest  the  wrath  ^ 

Impendent,  raging  into  sudden  flame, 

Distinguish  not :  for  soon  expect  to  feel 

His  thunder  on  thy  head,  devouring  fire : 

Then  who  created  thee  lamenting  learn; 

When,  who  can  uncreate  thee,  thou  shidt  know.  *^ 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  fiiithless,  faithful  only  he ; 
Amone  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified. 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal :  ^ 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 
Though  sinde.    From  amidst  them  forth  he  pass'd, 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn ;  which  he  sustained 
Superiour,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  aught ;  "® 

And,  with  retorted  scorn,  his  back  he  tum'd 
On  tiiose  proud  towers*  to  swift  destruction  doom'd. 

1  Thei€  ioieked  tent$  devoted. 
In  allasion  probably  to  the  rebellion  of  Eorab,  Ac,  Knmb.  xyL  28,  where  Moeei 
•zhortB  the  congregation,  saying,  "  Depart,  I  pray  yon,  from  the  tents  of  these  wicked 
men,  lest  ye  be  oonsomed  in  all  tiieir  sins." — ^Nkwtoit. 

B  ProtuI  totoenu 
"Towers"  may  mean  those  troops  that  had  scorned  and  insolted  him.~ToDi>. 
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BOOK  VI. 

INTRODUOTORT  RBMARKS. 

Jm  the  notM  on  (he  former  books  I  have  made  long  extraotfl  from  the  beaalafttl  essayi 
of  Addison  on  the  Paradise  Lost :  I  shall  forbeur  to  do  it  on  the  present  oocasion, 
beeanse  I  find  nothing  relating  to  this  book  importantly  different  from  the  matter  of  the 
notes  dted  from  other  oritios. 

The  battle  of  the  rebellloos  angels  is  the  grand  feature  of  this  book ;  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  admirable  parts  of  the  poem.  I  will  frankly  confess,  that 
I  eannot  entirely  sabsoribe  to  this  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  the  introdnotion  of  the 
invention  of  artillery  into  the  combat  is  objectionable: — ^in  the  war  of  spirits  it  is 
degrading^  and  almost  Indlorons.  In  the  whole  mode  of  carrying  on  this  mighty  effort 
Skgainst  heaven,  there  is  too  much  of  earth  and  materialism.  It  will  be  answered,  that 
this  wae  of  neeessity;  for  how  was  a  war  of  spirits  to  be  expressed?  Perhaps  such  a 
diffioolty  was  insoimonntable ;  but  then  the  subjeot  should  have  been  eovered  with  a 
mantie :  at  least,  the  elements  might  haye  been  made  to  contend ; — a  universal  tempest 
of  fire,  wind,  and  water.  Here  everything  is  conducted  almost  in  tiie  ordinary  manneri 
and  ^th  the  technical  skiU  of  human  warfare,  except  that  the  degree  of  force  is  more 
gigantio. 

It  will  be  pleaded,  that  Milton  had  the  authority  of  the  language  of  Holy  Writ  for 
such  descriptions;  and  that  he  generally  speaks  in  the  very  words  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
true  that  he  adapts  these  words  with  astonishing  skill  and  genius ;  but  he  contrives  to 
go  into  details  which  break  up  the  spell  of  their  mysteries.  The  phraseology  of  these 
Baored  Writings  referred  to  Is  astonishingly  sublime,  picturesque,  and  poetical :  if  Mil- 
ton oould  have  stopped  exaotiy  where  that  stopped,  he  would  have  done  better.  This 
is  a  bold  censure,  but  it  is  sincere.  I  think  that  the  poet  was  sometimes  led  into  this 
by  his  rivalry  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  the  other  ancient  classics.  He  had  a  great 
advantage  over  them  in  his  subject,  and  he  should  not  have  follen  from  it :  there  is  no 
poetry  in  Homer  or  Yirgil  like  the  poetry  of  the  Bible. 

I  AiUy  admit  that  such  was  the  "height  of  Milton's  argument,"  that  all  human  or 
earthly  imagery  inevitably  sunk  below  it;  and  that  his  task  imposed  upon  him  the  evil 
"magna  componere  paivis."  On  many  occasions  of  his  work,  these  illustrations  not 
only  do  not  offend,  but  create  beautiful  poetry :  the  illustration  derives  refleeted  splen- 
dour from  that  which  it  is  placed  to  illustrate. 

Johnson  says,  that  Milton  "saw  nature  through  the  spectacle  of  books."  As  long  as 
he  enjoyed  his  sight,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  saw  her  by  his  own  unaided  eyes ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  fresh  than  many  of  his  descriptions  of  natural  scenery :  this  is 
proved  by  the  simplicity  and  nakedness  of  his  language.  He  does  not  dress  up  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  the  lakes  and  the  valleys,  into  affected  personifications. 

The  richness  of  his  array,  both  of  the  magnificent  and  the  fair,  of  embodied  forms,  is 
sometimes  surprising;  and  he  allows  the  intervention  of  no  feeble  words  to  weaken  his 
imagery.  The  condensed  collocation  of  his  language  is  peculiar  to  himself.  Its  breaks 
^-its  bursts — ^the  strong — ^the  rough  and  the  flowing — ^the  concise  and  the  gigantio— are 
mingled  with  a  surprising  skill,  and  eloquence,  and  magic  It  is  easy  to  find  single 
gems  in  other  authors ;  the  galaxy  is  the  wonder.  Milton's  splendour  when  it  began  to 
rise^  did  not  stop  till  it  biased. 

Even  supposing  his  Book  of  Batties  to  be  liable  to  the  oensure  I  have  hasarded,  still 
the  manner  in  which  it  augments  its  force  as  it  goes  onward,  is  miraculous.  The  cha- 
racter of  Satan  combining  the  height  of  wickedness  with  grandeur  of  power  and  will,  is 
supported  in  a  state  of  progressive  elevation;  while  the  Deity,  Father  and £on,  stiU 
retains  his  supremacy;  and,  to  whatever  sublimity  the  rebel  angel  is  lifted,  soars  in 
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nnapproBched  dominion  •bore  Um.  AH  thii  U  dIspUjed  with  marreUflvu  flplendont 
of  genius  in  the  dose  of  the  Sixth  Book..  The  effeete  of  Saten'f  defeaA  are  tonceived 
uad  described  with  a  saperhnman  atreagth  of  imagination* 

I  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  rerj  napopolar,  that  the  aignmentatiye  parts  of 
this  oomposition  are  as  noble  in  poetieal  merit  as  the  descriptire.  They  spzing  from 
that  visionary  power  which  makes  the  poet,  as  the  fresh  and  fragrant  exhalations  arise 
from  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  produetiye  earth.  If  they  strike  less  at  first,  they 
longer  retain  their  eharm.  But  T  would  not  fbrego  the  imagery ;  it  la  the  union  of 
both  which  makes  the  unrivalled  and  inimitable  exeeUenee  of  this  work,  so  fiur  surpass- 
ing aU  other  mere  human  compositions.  Nay,  it  must  not  be  eaQed  merely  human :  it 
has  all  the  marks  of  insparalioii )  aad  when  sudi  large  parts  of  U  av#  tbe  wevda  of  Holy 
Wril^  can  this  be  wondered  M 


AltaUMBNT. 


Rapkaxl  contiBses  to  relate  how  Michael  aad  Gabriel  were  sent  forth  to  battel  agaiast  Sataa 
and  his  angels.  The  first  fight  described ;  Satan  and  his  powers  retire  under  night :  he 
calls  a  cooncil ;  invents  devilish  engines,  which,  in  the  second  day's  fight,  pat  Michael 
and  his  angels  to  some  disorder ;  but  they  at  length,  polling  op  moontains,  overwhelmed 
both  the  force  and  machines  of  Satan ;  yet  the  tomnlt  not  so  ending,  God  on  the  third  day 
sends  Messiah  his  Son,  fbr  whom  he  had  reserved  the  glory  of  that  victory.  H«,  in  the 
power  of  his  Father,  coming  to  the  place,  and  causing  all  his  legions  to  stand  still  on 
either  side,  with  his  chariot  and  thunder  driving  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  parsues 
them,  unable  to  resist,  towmrde  the  wall  of  heaven ;  which  opening,  they  le^  down  with 
horrour  and  confusion  into  the  place  of  punishment  prepared  for  them  in  the  deep.  Messiah 
returns  with  triumph  to  his  Father. 

All  night  tbe  dreadless  angel^  unpnrsnecly 

Through  heaven's  wide  champain  held  his  way ;  till  Morn, 

Waked  by  the  circling  hours/  with  rosy  hand 

Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light.    There  is  a  care 

Within  the  mount  of  Qod;  fiist  by  his  throne,  * 

Where  light  and  darkness  in  peipetual  round 

Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns/  which  makes  through  hearen 

Grateful  vicissitude^  like  day  and  night : 

Light  issues  ibrth,  and  at  the  other  door 

Obsequious  darkness  enteTS^  till  her  hour 

To  veil  the  heaven,  though  darkness  there  might  well 

Seem  twilight  here :  and  now  went  forth  tlM  Morn, 

Such  as  in  nighest  heaven,  arrayed  in  sold 

Empyreal :  from  before  her  vanished  Night. 

Shot  through*  with  orient  beams;  when  all  the  plain, 

Cover'd  with  thick  embattel'd  squadrons  bright. 

Chariots,  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds, 


M 
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How  inferior  Is  Gray's  imitaitlon  S-* 

Lo,  Where  the  rosy-bosom'd  hours. 

k  Lodge  and  dithdge  bjf  turns* 

The  thought  of  Ugbt  and  darkness  lodging  and  ditlodaing  iy  funm,  the  one  issuing 
forth,  and  the  other  entering^  is  plainly  borrowed  ftom  a  fine  passage  in  Hesiod,  Theog. 
7i8.->KBWTojr. 

e  Skoi  through, 

Thy«r,obJeota  to  this  as  a  quaint  conceit  below  the  dignity  of  Milton :  on  the  oentnry, 
11  is  correctly  and  beautlAdly  poetical. 
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Reflecting  blaie  oa  blaie,'  fint  met  his  view : 
War  he  perceived^  war  in  procinct;  and  fonnd 
Already  Enown  what  he  for  news  had  thought 
To  have  reported  :  ffladly  then  he  mix'd 
Among  those  friendlj  powers^  who  him  received 
With  joy  and  aoelamations  loud.  That  onoj^ 
That  of  so  many  myriads  fallen^  yet  one 
Betnm'd  not  lost     On  to  the  sacred  hill 
They  led  him  high  airlanded,  and  present 
Before  the  seat  supreme;  from  whence  a  voice, 
From  midst  a  colden  cloud,  thus  mild  was  heard : 

Servant  of  God,  well  done;  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  flcht,  who  single  hast  maintiun'd  " 

Apainst  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms ; 
And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach,*  £ur  worse  to  bear 

Than  violence ;  for  this  was  all  thy  care,  ^ 

To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 
Judged  thee  perverse :  the  easier  conquest  now 
Bemains  thee,  aided  by  this  host  of  friends, 
Back  on  thy  foes  more  glorious  to  return, 
Than  soom'd  thou  didst  depart ;  and  to  subdue  ^ 

By  force,  who  reason  for  their  law  refuse. 
Bight  reason  for  their  law,  and  for  their  King 
Messiah,  who  by  rieht  of  merit  reigns. 
Go,  Michael,'  oi  celestial  armies  pnnce; 
And  thou,  in  military  prowess  next,  ^ 

Gabriel,  lead  forth  to  battel  these  my  sons 
Invincible ;  lead  forth  my  armed  samts, 

<i  Blase  OH  hkue. 
See  1  Haocabees,  tL  S9.    "Now  when  the  ran  ihone  upon  the  shields  of  gold  and 
bmi^  the  moontauu  glistered  therewith,  and  shined  like  lamps  of  iire."«— Todd. 

«  UmveretU  reproaelL 
This  sentiment  is  rery  Jnat,  and  not  unlike  what  Floras  says,  in  his  eharacter  of 
Tarqoin  the  Proud :  **  In  omnes  superbia,  qusB  orudelitate  graTior  est  bonis,  grassatns/' 
lib.  L  e.  7.    So  also  Spenser,  F.  Q.  it.  iy.  4. 

For  evil  deedi  may  better  tkanbad  ones  be  bore. — ^Thtkr. 

Beaumont  aadFleteher  express  the  same  sentiment  very  well,  ''Beggar's  Bn8h,'*a.ii.».  IL 

A  good  man  bean  a  contumely  worse 
Taaa  he  would  do  an  in)ury .^Nswroir . 

tOcj  Michael, 

As  this  battle  of  the  angels  is  fowided  prinelpaUy  oo  Ber.  xiL  7,  8,— "There  was 
war  in  heayen ;  llichael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the  Dragon :  and  the  Dragon 
fought  and  his  angels,  and  preyailed  not,  neither  was  their  pUee  found  any  more 
in  heaTeuy — "  Miehael  is  rigntly  made  by  Milton  the  leader  of  the  heayenly  armies : 
and  the  name  in  Hebrew  signifies  the  power  of  Ood,  But  it  may  be  eensnred,  per* 
haps,  as  a  pieee  of  wrong  eonduot  in  the  poem,  tiiat  the  eonmisslon  here  given  ia 
not  ezeented:  they  are  oMered  to  drive  tiie  rebel  angels  "out  from  Ood  and  bliss ;'* 
but  this  is  eflbeted  at  last  by  the  Messiah  alone.  Some  reasons  for  It  are  assigned  in 
the  speeoh  of  Ood,  t.  680 ;  and  in  that  of  the  Messiah,  v.  801,  of  this  book.— Kkwtow. 

This  eirenmstanee  is,  I  believe,  the  most  indefensible  part  of  the  whole  poem.  The 
oomnUsaion  is  not  only  given,  bat  the  ozeeBtion  of  it  is  in  a  eeitahi  degree  foreshown, 
fiee  V.  61»  Ae. — ^Duvimn. 
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By  thousands  and  by  millions^  ranged  for  fights 

Equal  in  number  to  that  godless  crew 

Bebellious :  tkem  with  fire  and  hostile  arms  >o 

Fearless  assault;  and,  to  the  brow  of  heaven 

Pursuing,  driye  them  out  from  God  and  bliss, 

Into  their  place  of  punishment,  the  gulf 

Of  Tartarus,  which  ready  opens  wide 

His  fiery  chaos  to  receive  their  fall.  <* 

So  spake  the  sovran  voice,  and  clouds  began ' 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreaths,  reluctant  flames,^  the  sign 
Of  wrath  awaked;  nor  with  less  dread  the  loud 
Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  'gan  blow :  •» 

At  which  command  the  powers  militant. 
That  stood  for  heaven,  in  mighty  quadrate  join'd 
Of  union  irresistible,  moved  on 
In  silence  their  bright  legions,  to  the  sound 
Of  instrumental  harmony,  that  breathed  * 

Heroic  ardour  to  adventurous  deeds 
Under  their  godlike  leaders,  in  the  cause  ^ 
Of  God  and  nis  Messiah.     On  they  move 
Indissolubly  firm ;  nor  obvious  hill. 

Nor  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream,  divides  "* 

Their  perfect  ranks;  for  high  above  the  ground^ 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread :  as  when  the  total  kind  J 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing, 

Game  summon'd  over  Eden  to  receive  ^ 

Their  names  of  thee ;  so  over  many  a  tract 

C  And  elowU  htgan. 

In  ihii  doBoription  the  aathor  manifestly  aUudes  to  that  of  €K>d  defloending  upon 
Mount  SinaL    Kzod.  xix.  10,  Ao«— Nbwton. 

h  BttmeUmt  JlamM, 
Bnnster  aays  this  word  rtlneUtni  ia  misunderstood  by  Newton :  luetari  is  to  be  inter- 
preted '^  prommpendi  impetas,"  and  that  reluetari  is  the  highest  degree  of  that 
*'  impetas."    Here  it  is  the  most  violent  exertion  of  the  lire  to  resist  and  break  throngh 
the  smoke. 

I  For  high  <Mhov4  tkt  ground. 

Our  author  attributes  the  same  kind  of  motion  to  the  angels  as  the  anoients  did  to 
their  gods ;  which  was  gliding  through  the  air  without  ever  touching  the  ground  with 
their  feet,  or,  as  Milton  elsewhere  elegantly  expresses  it  (b.  viii.  303), "  smooUi-sliding, 
without  step ;"  and  Homer,  IL  ▼.  778,  compares  the  motions  of  two  goddesses  to  the 
flight  of  doves,  as  Milton  here  compares  the  march  of  the  angels  to  the  birds  coming  on 
the  wing  to  Adam  to  reoeive  their  namea. — ^Nbwtoh. 


J  At  when  the  total  kind. 

Homer  has  used  the  simile  of  a  flight  of  fowls  twice  in  his  Hiad,  to  express  the  num- 
ber and  the  motions,  the  order  and  the  clamours,  of  an  army.  See  II.  ii.  459,  iiL  2,  as 
Virgil  has  done  the  same  number  of  times  in  his  iBneld,  vii.  099,  x.  204.  But  this 
simile  exoeeds  any  of  those :  flrst,  as  it  rises  so  naturally  out  of  tiie  subject,  and  was  a 
oomparison  so  familiar  to  Adam :  secondly,  the  angels  were  marchins  through  the  air, 
and  not  on  the  ground,  which  gives  it  another  proprie^ ;  and  here  I  believe  the  poet 
intended  the  chief  likeness:  thirdly,  the  total  kind  of  birds  much  more  properly 
expresses  a  prodigious  number  than  any  particular  species,  or  a  collection  in  any  par- 
ticular place.  Thus  Milton  has  raised  the  image  in  proportion  to  his  subject  See 
**  Essay  upon  Milton's  Imitations  of  the  Ancients,"  p.  9. — Nkwton. 
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Of  heayen  they  marohM,  and  many  a  province  wide^ 

Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene.    At  last^ 

Far  in  the  horizon  to  the  north  appeared      *  ; 

From  skirt  to  skirt  a  fiery  region,  stretched  ^  | 

In  battalions  aspect,  and  nearer  view^ 

Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 

Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  throng'd,  and  shields 

Various,  with  boastful  argument  portrayed, 

The  banded  powers  of  Satan  hasting  on  * 

With  furious  expedition ;  for  they  ween'd 

That  self-same  day,  by  fieht  or  by  surprise. 

To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 

To  set  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 

Ajspirer :  but  their  thoughts  proyed  fond  and  yain  ^ 

In  the  mid  way.     Though  strange  to  us  it  seemed 

At  first,  that  angel  shomd  with  angel  war, 

And  in  fierce  hosting  ^  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 

So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 

Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  Sire,  ^ 

Hymninff  the  Eternal  Father :  but  the  shout 

Of  battel  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 

Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 

High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  ffod, 

The  apostate  in  his  sun-bright  chariot  sat,  ^ 

Idol  *  of  majesty  divine,  enclosed 

With  flamins  cherubim  and  golden  shields ; 

Then  lighted  from  his  gorgeous  throne,  for  now 

'Twixt  nost  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 

A  dreadful  interval ;  ■  and  front  to  front  *» 

Presented  stood  in  terrible  array 

Of  hideous  length.    Before  the  cloudy  van. 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battel  ere  it  joined, 

Satan,  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanced. 

Came  towering,  arm'd  in  adamant  and  gold.  ^ 

Abdiel  that  sight  endured  not,  where  he  stood 

Among  the  mightiest,  bent  on  highest  deeds ; 

And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart  explores : 

0  heaven  I  that  such  resemblance  of  the  Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  faith  and  realty  "* 

Remain  not :  wherefore  should  not  strength  and  might 

k  And  nearer  view. 

To  the  north  appoftred  a  fleiy  region,  and  nearer  to  the  view  appeared  the  banded 
Mwers  of  Satan.  It  appeared  a  fiery  region  indistinctly  at  first,  bnt  upon  nearer  yiew 
u  proTed  to  be  Satan's  rebel  army. — Niwroii. 

This  image  if  amazingly  piotoresque  and  magnifioent. 

1  Sotiutg, 
Hosting^  the  mtuteiing  of  armed  men. — ^Todd. 

mldoL 
Idol  mart  here  mean  representative. 

■  A  dreadfid  faierewfc 
A  grand  picture,  nobly  expressed. 
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There  fail  where  yirtae  fiila  F*  of  weakest  prove 
Where  boldest^  tiioogh  to  sight  unconquerable  F 
His  puissance,  trosting  in  the  Alnughly's  aid^ 
I  mean  to  try,  whose  reason  I  have  tried 
Unsound  and  fiilse :  nor  is  it  aught  but  just, 
That  he,  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won^ 
Should  win  in  arms,  in  both  disputes  alike 
Victor;  thoush  brutish  that  contest  and  foul. 
When  reason  nath  to  deal  with  force;  yet  so 
Most  reason  is  that  reason  oTercomec 

So  pondering,  and,  from  his  armed  peers 
Forth  stopping  opposite,  half-way  he  met 
His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incensed,  and  thus  seonrely  him  defied : 

Proud,  art  thou  met  t  thy  hope  was  to  have  reaoh'd 
The  highth  of  thy  aspiring  unopposed ; 
The  throne  of  Oed  unguarded,  and  his  side 
Abandoned,  at  the  terrour  of  thy  power 
Or  potent  tongue :  fool  I  not  to  think  how  vain 
Affainst  the  Omnipotent  to  rise  in  arms ; 
Who  out  of  smallest  things  oould,  without  end, 
Have  raised  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly ;  or  with  solitary  hand 
B^hing  beyond  all  limit,  at  one  blow. 
Unaided,  could  have  finished  thee,  and  whelm'd 
Thv  legions  under  darkness :  but  thou  seest 
All  are  not  of  thy  train ;  there  be,  who  fiaith 
IVefer,  and  piety  to  Ood,  though  then 
To  thee  not  visible,  when  I  alone 
Seem'd  in  thy  world  erroneous  to  dissent 
From  all :  my  sect  thou  seest ;  now  learn  too  late 
How  few  sometimes  may  know,'  when  thousands  err. 

Whom  the  mnd  foe,  with  scornful  eye  askance, 
Thus  answered : — ^HI  for  thee,  but  in  wish'd  hour 
Of  my  revenge  first  sought  for,  thou  retum'st 
*     From  fliffht,  seditious  angel  I  to  receive 
Thy  merited  reward,  the  first  assay 
Of  this  right  hand  provoked,  since  first  that  tongue, 
Inspired  with  contradiction,  durst  oppose 
A  third  part  of  the  gods,  in  synod  met 
Their  deities  to  assert;  who,  while  they  feel 
'     Vigour  divine  within  them,  can  allow 

Omnipotence  to  none.    But  well  thou  oomest 
Before  thy  fellows,  ambitious  to  win 
From  me  some  plume,  that  thy  sneoess  may  show 
Destruction  to  tne  rest :  this  pause  between, 

•  Tk«n  /atil  wktn  fririne  faiU. 
Tbia  if  rmj  fablime,  both  Is  thongfat  uid  w<»rds. 

pSom  /w»  mmttimm  way  know, 
Clearlj  alladlnf  to  hlf  own  liagular  opinions  on  oortala  topiot. 
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(Unanswer'd  lest  thou  boast)  to  let  thee  know. — 

At  first  I  thoaght  that  liberty  and  heaven 

To  heavenly  souls  had  been  all  one  i  but  now  ^ 

I  see  that  most  throngh  sloth  had  rather  serve 

Ministering  spirits,  train'd  up  in  feaat  and  song: 

Such  hast  thou  arm'd,  the  minstrelsy  of  heaven. 

Servility  with  freedom  to  oontend. 

As  both  their  deeds  comparod  this  day  shall  prove.  ^ 

To  whom  in  brief  thus  Abdiel  stem  lepUed : 
Apostate,  still  thou  err'st,  nor  end  wilt  find 
Of  erring,  from  the  path  of  truth  remote : 
Unjustly  thou  depravest  it  with  the  name 
Of  servitude,  to  serve  whom  Gkxl  ordains,  *'* 

Or  Nature :  Gtod  and  Nature  bid  the  same, 
When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest,  and  excels 
Them  whom  he  governs.     This  is  servitude. 
To  serve  the  unwise,  or  him  who  hath  rebelTd 
Against  his  worthier,  as  thine  now  serve  thee,  '^ 

Thyself  not  free,  but  to  thyself  enthrard; 
Yet  lewdly  darest  our  ministering  upbraid. 
Eeign  thou  in  hell,  thy  kingdom ;«  let  me  serve 
In  heaven  Gtod  ever  bless'd,  and  his  divine 
Behests  obev,  worthiest  to  be  obey'd  :  ** 

Yet  chains  m  hell,  not  realms,  expect :  meanwhile 
From  me  retum'd,  as  erst  thou  sacidst,  from  flight, 
This  greeting  on  Uiy  impious  orest  receive. 

So  saying,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell  ^^ 

On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,  that  no  sight. 
Nor  motion  of  swift  thought,  less  could  his  shield, 
Such  ruin  intercept;  ten  paces  huge 
He  back  recoiFd ;  the  tenth  on  b^ed  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstay'd :  as  if  on  earth  *** 

Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way. 
Sidelong  had  push'd  a  mountain  from  his  seaty^" 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.     Amazement  seized 
The  rebel  thrones,  but  greater  rage,  to  see 
Thus  foil'd  their  mightiest ;  ours  joy  fill'd,  and  shout,  ^ 

Presage  of  victory,  and  fierce  desire 
Of  battel :  whereat  Michael  bid  sound 
The  archangel  trumpet :  through  the  vast  of  heaven 
It  sounded,  and  the  faithful  armies  rung 
Hosanna  to  the  Highest :  nor  stood  at  gaze  ^ 

The  adverse  legions,  nor  less  hideous  joined 
The  honid  shock.    Now  storming  fury  rose, 

4  In  ]keU,  thff  kingdom, 
DMign'd  M  ft  oontnat  to  Satan'a  TMint»  in  b.  L  263:— 

Bettw  to  lilgB  in  ImU,  than  wtrv  in  ke«f«Hw->-dlswTOJi. 

r  A  w»nmkdn  from  ki»  Mot 
ABior«]aagBiAe«itilBil«ea]iMarM]]rb«Miio«iTMi»    ' 
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And  dunotir  saoh  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 

Was  never;  anns  on  armour  olashioff  bray'd 

Horrible  di80(»rd;  and  the  madding  wheels  ''® 

Of  brazen  chariots  raged :  dire  was  the  noise 

Of  conflict;  over  head  the  dismal  hiss 

Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew, 

And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire.* 

So  under  fiery  cope  toffether  msh'd  ^i* 

Both  battels  main,  with  ruinous  assault 

And  inextinguishable  rage.     All  heaven 

Resounded ;  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 

Had  to  her  centre  shook.     What  wonder  ?  when 

Millions  of  fierce  encounterinff  angels  fought  *>^ 

On  either  side,  the  least  of  whom  could  wield 

These  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 

Of  all  their  regions;  how  much  more  of  power 

Army  against  army  numberless  to  raise 

Dreadful  combustion  warring;  and  disturb,  ^^ 

Though  not  destroy,  their  happy  native  seat : 

Had  not  the  eternal  King  omnipotent. 

From  his  strong  hold  of  heaven,  high  overruled 

And  limited  their  might :  though  numbered  such,^ 

As  each  divided  legion  might  have  seem'd  '^ 

A  numerous  host ;  in  strensth  each  armed  hand 

A  legion ;  led  in  fight,  yet  leader  seem'd 

Each  warriour,  single  as  in  chief;  expert 

When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 

Of  battel,  open  when,  and  when  to  close  ^** 

The  ridges  of  grim  war :  no  thouffht  of  flight, 

None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  &ed 

That  argued  fear ;  each  on  himself  relied, 

As  only  in  his  arm  the  moment  ky 

Of  victory  :*  deeds  of  eternal  fame  ^^ 

•  And  fiying  vauUed  eitktr  Kout  «nU  firt. 
Our  aothor  has  fireqnently  had  his  eye  npon  Heiiod'a  giant-war,  as  well  a»  upon 
Homer,  and  has  imitated  sereral  passages ;  but  eommAnly  ezoeeds  his  original,  as  he 
has  done  in  this  partieolar.    Hesiod  says  that  the  Titans  were  orershadowed  with 
darts,  Theog.  t.  716. 

Eorft  if  lmt(aoa9  PtXitvat 
Tir^vaf. 

bnt  MQton  has  improved  the  horror  of  the  description;  and  a  "shade  of  darts"  is  not 
near  so  great  and  dreadAil  an  image  as  a  "  fiery  cope,"  or  "  yanlt  of  flaming  darts." — 
Nbwtox. 

t  Thcvgk  mimber^d  nuA, 
Each  legion  was  in  number  like  an  army ;  each  single  warrior  was  in  strength  like  a 
legion,  and,  though  led  in  fight,  was  as  expert  as  a  commander-in-chief;  so  that  the 
angels  are  eelebrated;  firsts  for  their  number;  then,  for  their  strength;  and,  lastly,  for 
their  ezpertness  in  war.— Nbwtoh. 

*  InhU  arm  lft«  wosisnl  (ajr 

The  moment— the  weight  that  turns  the  balance,  as  the  word  signifies  in  Latin ; 
Terence,  Andr. :  "  Dum  in  dubio  est  animus,  paulo  memento  hue  rel  Ulne  impellitur  ^ 
and,  as  he  has  employed  here  the  metaphor  of  the  weighty  so  of  the  scale,  t.  245,  using 
as  a  metaphor  what  Homer  makes  a  simile  oC  H.  xiL  483;  and  in  several  partknlars 


Were  done,  but  infinite ;  for  wide  was  spread 
That  war  and  yarions;  sometimes  on  firm  eroond 
A  standing  fight;  then  soaring  on  main  wmg, 
Tormented  all  the  air ;  all  air  seem'd  then 
Confiioting  fire.     Long  time  in  even  soale 
The  battel  hung ;  till  Satan,  who  that  day 
Prodigious  power  had  shown,  and  met  in  arms 
No  equal,  rangii^g  through  the  dire  attack 
Of  fignting  seraphim  oonj^sed,  at  length 
Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  smote,  and  fell'd 
Squadrons  at  once :  with  huge  two-handed  sway 
Brandished  alofb,  the  horrid  edge  came  down 
Wide-wasting :  such  destruction  to  withstand 
He  hasted,  and  oppose  the  rocky  orb 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  shield, 
A  vast  circumference.     At  his  approach. 
The  great  archangel  from  his  warlike  toil 
Surceftsed ;  and  glad,  as  hoping  here  to  end 
Intestine  war  in  heayen,  the  arch-foe  subdued 
Or  captiye  dragged  in  chains,  with  hostile  frown 
And  yisage  all  inflamed,  first  thus  began  : 

Authour  of  eyil,^  unknown  till  thy  reyolt. 
Unnamed  in  heaven ;  now  plenteous  as  thou  soest 
These  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all. 
Though  heaviest  by  just  measure  on  thyself 
And  thy  adherents :  how  hast  thou  disturbed 
Heaven's  blessed  peace,  and'into  nature  brought 
Misery  uncreated  till  the  crime 
Of  thy  rebellion  I  how  hast  thou  instilFcl 
Thy  malice  into  thousands,  once  upright 
And  faithfrd,  now  proved  false  I    But  think  not  here 
To  trouble  holy  rest ;  heaven  casts  thee  out 
From  all  her  confines :  heaven,  the  seat  of  bliss. 
Brooks  not  the  works  of  violence  and  war. 
Hence  then,  and  evil  go  with  thee  along, 
Thy  offispring,  to  the  place  of  evil,  hell : 
Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew  I  there  mingle  broils. 
Ere  this  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doom ; 
Or  some  more  sudden  vengeance,  wing'd  frx)m  God, 
Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain.  ^ 

he  has  had  hie  m  upon  Homer,  and  oommonly  ozoeeds  bis  master.  Homer  says,  that 
the  €hreeki  and  Trojans  **  fought  like  boming  Are/'  IL  ziii.  673 1  and  how  much  stronger 
is  it  in  WMmx,  that  the  war 

Tonoented  all  the  air;  all  air  leemM  then 
Conflioting  fire ! 

It  woold  be  entering  into  too  minute  a  detail  of  critioism  to  mention  eyery  little  eireum 
stanee  that  is  eopied  from  Homer :  and,  where  he  does  not  directly  oojpy  from  Homer, 
his  style  and  oolouring  are  still  very  much  in  Homer's  manner,    wonderftil  as  his 
genius  was,  he  eould  hardly  hare  drawn  the  battles  of  the  angels  so  well,  without  first 
reading  Uiose  in  the  Hiad;  and  Homer  taught  him  to  excel  Homer. — ^Nawroir. 

^Autkour  of  mnL 
J.  C.  Walker  here  refers  to  "Chron.  de  Monstrelet,"  1. 89. 
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So  wpake  Ihe  wii*  of  ttgeh;  to 

idfoatj;— Hor  tkbdE  ihoB  wilk  wiBd 
Of  serf  dmHi  to  ne  wImb  j«t  villi  deedo 
Thoa  caiHt  DOL    Hm*  tkoa  tna'd  tfe  loMt  of 
Toffigbt?  or  if  to  £dl,  b«t  ttel  tlwy 
Ummtiiiiflk'd,  Biiw  to  liMMOOt  with 
Thai  thoa  dbooldot  hope,  imperioMy  awl  with  tfcicoli 
To  efaaae  me  heaee  ?  en  not,  that  oo  ihell  end 
The  8tri£&  which  thoa  edl'at  evil,  but  we  tftyia 
The  strife  of  p^otj;  whieh  weaieaa  to  win,  ' 
Or  torn  this  besrca  itself  iato  tiie  hell 
Thou  fablest;  here  however  to  dwell  free 
If  not  to  leign :  mesnwfaile  thj  utmost  foree. 
And  join  him  named  Almighty  to  thj  aid, 
I  flj  not;  but  have  soo^t  thee  lar  uid  nigh; 

They  ended  park,  and  both  addrees'd  lor  l^it 
Unspeakable;  for  who,  thongh  with  the  tongne 
Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  mat  things 
liken  on  earth  eonspieoovs,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagmation  to  soeh  hogfath 
Of  godlike  power  f  for  likest  |^ds  they  seeni'd. 
Stood  they  or  moved,  in  stature,  motion,  arms, 
l^t  to  deode  the  empire  of  great  heaven. 
Now  waved  their  ileiy  sworm,  sod  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  eiieles ;  two  broad  sons  their  shieUbi ' 
Blazed  opponte,  while  expeetation  stood 
In  horroor:  from  esA  hioid  with  speed  retired, 
Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  the  angelic  throng^ 
And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  sach  commotion;  muh  as,  to  set  forth 
Great  things  by  small,  i^  natore's  concord  faroke, 
AmoDff  the  constellations  war  were  sprang, 
Two  planelB,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  ^heres  conftvnd. 
Together  both,  with  next  to  Almi^ty  arm 
Uplifted  eminent,  one  stroke  they  aim'd 
That  might  determine,  and  not  need  repeat, 
As  not  of  power  at  once;  nor  odds  appeared 
In  mi^ht  or  swift  prevention :  hot  the  sweid 
Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  Gk>d 
Was  given  him  tempered  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steejp  force  to  smite 
Desoending,  and  in  half  cat  sheer;  nor  stay'd. 
But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  entering,  shared 
AU  his  right  side.    Then  Satan  int  knew  pain. 
And  writhed  him  to  and  firo  convolved ;  so  sore 
The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 
Passed  through  him :  but  the  ethereal  substance  closed, 
Not  long  divisible;  and  from  the  gash 
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A  Btream  of  neetafouB  humour  iflBaiag  flowed 
Sanffuine,  suoh  m  oelestiAl  spirits  may  bleed, 
Ai^d  all  his  armour  Btun'd,  erewhile  bo  bright. 
Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  hb  aid  was  run 
By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interposed 
I)efenoe :  while  others  bore  him  on  their  shidds 
Back  to  his  ohariot,  where  it  stood  retired 
From  off  the  files  of  war :  there  they  him  laid 
Gnashing  for  anguish,  and  despite,  and  shame, 
To  find  himself  not  matchless,  and  his  pride 
Humbled  by  suoh  rebuke ;  so  far  beneadi 
His  confidence  to  equal  GtoA  in  poww. 
Yet  soon  he  heal'd ;  for  spirits  that  live  tbron^iout 
Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man 
In  entrails,  heart  or  bead,  liver  or  reins, 
Cannot  but  by  annihilatu^  die ; 
Nor  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
Beceiye,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  ur : 
All  heart  they  live,^  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear. 
All  intellect,  all  sense ;  and,  as  they  pleaee, 
They  limb  themsel?eB,  and  colour,  a^ape,  or  sise 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

Meanwhile  in  other  parts  like  deeds  deserved 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 
And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierced  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  lung ;  who  him  defied, 
And  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threatened,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heaven 
Refrain'd  his  tongue  blasf^emous ;  but  anon, 
Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  shattered  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.     On  eadi  wing,    . 
Uriel,  and  Raphael,  his  vaunting  foe, 
Though  huge,  and  in  a  rook  of  diamond  ann'd, 
Vanquish'd  Adramelech  and  Asmodai, 
Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  less  than  gods 
Disdain'd,  but  meaner  thoughts  leam'd  in  their  flight, 
Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  pli^  and  mail. 
Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 
The  atheist  crew,  but  with  redoubled  blow 
Ariel,  and  Arioeb,  and  the  violence 
Of  Bamiel  scorch'd  and  blasted,  overthrew. 
I  might  relate  of  thousands,'  and  their  names 

w  All  hmrt  tkeg  liv,  d;e. 
This  Ifl  ezpmMd  rwy  mneh  like  Pliny'a  aeoonnt  of  €bd,  TXaL  Hut  1,  L  o.  7.  "  QnU- 
tpAM  Mt  Deuiy  fi  modo  eai  alfau,  qaaataufote  in  parte,  totoa  est  aennty  totoi  ytsoy  total 
Aiiditiu^  totuB  aaim«,  totns  ftnimi,  totui  suL" — ^Nbwtoit. 

'  IwngJU  relol*  o/^^4mtetmdtk 
The  poet  here  puts  into  the  month  of  the  ftiwel  an  ezeeHent  reason  for  not  relating 
more  partienUurs  of  this  first  battle.  It  woold  hare  been  improper,  on  all  aocounte,  to 
hare  enlarged  mnoh  more  upon  it;  but  it  was  proper  that  the  angel  should  appear  to 
know  more  than  he  ehose  to  relate,  or  than  the  poet  was  able  to  make  him  relate.— 
Nnwrm. 
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Eternize  here  on  earth ;  but  those  elect 
Anffekiy  contented  with  their  fame  in  heaven. 
Seek  not  the  praise  of  men :  the  other  sort. 
In  miffbt  though  wondrons  and  in  acts  of  war, 
Nor  of  renown  less  eager,  yet  by  doom 
Gancel'd  from  heaven  and  sacre!d  memory, 
Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell : 
For  streng^  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 
niaudable,  naught  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy ;  yet  to  glory  aspires 
Yain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame : 
Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom. 

And  now,  their  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battel  swerved^ 
With  many  an  inroad  gored ;  deformed  rout 
Entered,  and  foul  disorder;  all  the  ground 
With  shivered  armour  strown,  and  on  a  heap 
Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overtum'd, 
And  fiery  foaming  steeds ;  what  stood,  recoil'd 
Overwearied,  through  the  faint  Satanic  host 
Defensive  scarce ;  or  with  pole  fear  surprised, 
Then  first  with  fear  suiprised,  and  sense  of  pain. 
Fled  ignominious,  to  such  evil  brought 
By  sin  of  disobedience ;  till  that  hour'' 
Not  liable  to  fear,  or  flight,  or  pain. 
Far  otherwise  the  inviolable  saints. 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanced  entire. 
Invulnerable,  impenetrablv  arm'd ; 
Such  high  advantages  their  innocence 
Oave  them  above  their  foes ;  not  to  have  sinn'd, 
Not  to  have  disobey'd ;  in  fight  they  stood 
Unwearied,  nnobnoxious  to  be  pain'd 
By  wound,  though  from  their  place  by  violence  moved.* 

Now  Niffht  her  course  began,  and,  over  heaven 
Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce  imposed. 
And  silence  on  the  odious  din  of  war : 
Under  her  cloudy  covert  both  retired, 
Victor  and  vanquished.     On  the  foughten  field 
MichaSl  and  his  angels  prevalent 
Encamping,  i>lacod  in  guard  their  watches  round. 
Cherubic  waving  fires  :*  on  the  other  part, 
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7  TiU  ihat  hmr. 

It  seemi  ft  very  extraordinary  cireomstanoe  attending  a  iMtttlo,  thai  not  only  none  of 
the  warriors  on  either  side  were  capable  of  death  by  wound,  but  on  one  side  none  were 
oapable  of  wound,  or  eren  of  pain.  This  was  a  reiy  great  sdraiitage  on  tiie  lide  of  the 
good  angels ;  but  we  must  suppose  that  the  rebel  angels  did  not  know  tiieir  own  weak- 
ness HU  thi»  hour. — Nbwtom. 

■  Though  fivm  their  place  hy  violence  moved. 

This  eiroumstanee  is  Judiciously  added  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  happens  in  the 
next  light — ^NnwTOV. 

A  Cherubic  waving  firee. 
Their  watehes  were  "oherubio  waying  ilres;"  that  is,  ehembim  like  fires  waring; 
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Satan  with  his  rebellious  disappeared, 
Far  in  the  dark  dislodged ;  and,  void  of  resty 
His  potentates  to  eouncil  call'd  by  night; 
And  in  the  midst  thus  undismaj'd  began : 

0  now  in  danger  tried^^  now  known  in  arms 
Not  to  be  overpowered,  companions  dear, 
Found  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone, 
Too  mean  pretence  !  but  what  we  more  a£Beot, 
Honour,  dominion,  glory,  and  renown ; 
Who  have  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful  fight, 
(And  if  one  day,  why  not  eternal  days  ?) 
What  heaven's  Lord  had  powerfulest  to  send 
Against  us  from  about  his  throne,  and  judged 
Sufficient  to  subdue  us  to  his  will, 
But  proves  not  so  :  then  fallible,  it  seems, 
Of  future  we  may  deem  him,  though  till  now 
Omniscient  thought.     True  is,  less  firmly  arm'd. 
Some  disadvantage  we  endured,  and  pain 
Till  now  not  known,  but,  known,  as  soon  contemn'd ; 
Since  now  we  find  this  our  empyreal  form 
Incapable  of  mortal  injury,       ' 
Imperishable ;  and,  though  pierced  with  wound, 
Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigour  heal'd. 
Of  evil  then  so  small,  as  easy  think 
The  remedy ;  perhaps  more  valid  arms. 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes ; 
Or  equal  what  between  us  made  the  odds, 
In  nature  none :  if  other  hidden  cause 
Left  them  superiour,  while  we  can  preserve 
Unhurt  our  minds,  and  understanding  sound, 
Due  search  and  consultation  will  disclose. 

He  sat;  and  in  the  assembly  next  upstood, 
Nisroch,*'  of  principalities  the  prime ; 

the  cherubim  being  described  by  our  author,  agreeably  to  Sciiptorei  aa  of  a  fiery  sub- 
■tance  and  nature. — Nbwton. 

*>  0  now  in  danger  tried. 

This  speech  of  Satan  is  very  artfhl :  he  flatters  their  pride  and  vanity,  and  avails 
himself  of  the  only  comfort  that  could  be  drawn  from  this  day's  engagement  (though  it 
was  a  false  comfort),  that  God  was  neither  so  powerful  nor  wise  as  he  was  taken  to  be : 
he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  suffered  some  loss  and  pain,  but  endeavours 
to  lessen  it  as  much  as  he  can ;  and  attributes  it  not  to  the  true  cause,  but  to  their  want 
of  better  arms  and  armour,  with  which  he  therefore  proposes  that  they  should  provide 
themselves,  in  order  both  to  defend  themselves,  and  annoy  their  enemies. — ^Newton. 

The  five  lines  in  which  the  speech  opens  are  splendidly  magnificent.    Instead  of  con- 
sidering the  language  here  used  as  assumed  by  Satan  "to  flatter  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  his  followers,"  they  may  be  appreciated  as  serving  eminently  to  mark  his  own 
character,  as  more  generally  drawn  by  the  poet  in  the  course  of  this  poem;  the  greaV 
featnres  of  which  are  unbounded  ambition  and  undaunted  resolution,  still  proudl^x 
hoping,  and  still  daringly  contending,  even  in  tiie  midst  of  adversities. — Dunstbb^ 

«  yisroch, 
A  god  of  the  Assyrians,  in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  killed  by  his  two  sons,  2 
Rings,  xix.  37.    It  is  net  known  who  this  deity  was  :  he  must  have  been  a  principal : 
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As  one  he  stood  escaped  from  crael  fight^ 

Sore  toirdy  his  riven  aims  to  havoc  hewn ; 

And,  cloudy  in  aspect,  thus  answering  spake :  ^ 

Deliverer  from  new  lords,  leaders  to  free 
Enjoyment  of  our  right  as  gods ;  yet  hard 
For  gods,  and  too  unequal  work  we  find, 
Against  unequal  anns  to  fight  iii  pain, 

Against  unpain'd,  impassive ;  from  which  evil  ^ 

Ruin  must  needs  ensue ;  for  what  avails 
Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell'd  with  pain 
Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest  ?  Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine,  ^*' 

But  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life : 
But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils,*  and,  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience.     He  who  therefore  can  invent 
With  what  more  forcible  we  may  offend  ^* 

Our  yet  unwounded  enemies,  or  arm 
Ourselves  with  like  defence,  to  me  deserves 
!  No  less  than  for  deliverance  what  we  owe. 

Whereto  with  look  composed  Satan  replied : 
Not  uninvented  that,  which  thou  aright  ^'^ 

Believest  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring. 
Which  of  us,  who  beholds  the  bright  surfiioe 
Of  this  ethereous  mould  whereon  we  stand. 
This  continent  of  spacious  heaven,  adom'd 
With  plant,  fruit,  flower  ambrosial,  gems,  and  gold;  ^ 

Whose  eve  so  superficially  surveys 
These  thmgs,  as  not  to  mind  frt>m  whence  they  grow 
Deep  underground,  materials  daric  and  crude, 
Of  spirituous  and  fiery  spume ;  till  touched 
With  heaven^s  ray,  and  tempered,  they  shoot  forth  ^ 

So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light  7 
These  in  their  dark  nativity  the  deep 
Shall  yield  us,  pregnant  with  infernal  flame ; 
Which,  into  hollow  engines*  long  and  round, 
Thick-ramm'd,  at  the  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire  ^" 

Dilated  and  infririate,  shall  send  forth 
From  far,  with  thundering  noise,  among  our  fbes 
Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  oash 

Idol,  being  worshipped  by  bo  great  a  prinee,  and  at  the  capital  eity  Nlnereh ;  which  maj 
Joflttfy  Milton  in  calling  him  **q{  piinoipalitiei  the  prime." —Nbwtoh* 

'  Pain    the  wor§t  of  wih. 
Hiaroeh  ii  made  to  talk  agreeably  to  the  aentimente  of  HieronTmnB  and  those  philo- 
sophers who  maintained  that  pain  was  the  greatest  of  otIIs  :  there  might  be  a  possibilitgr 
of  living  without  pleasore,  bnt  there  was  no  Hying  in  pain : — a  notion  snitaUe  enongh 
to  a  deity  of  the  effeminate  Assyrians. — ^Nbwtok. 

•  ffollow  mginM, 
A  deseription  of  artOlery,  of  which  the  first  inrention  is  thus  attributed  to  the  author 
•faUeriL 
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To  pieces  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands  * 
Adverse,  that  they  shall  fear  we  have  disarmed 
The  Thunderer  of  his  only  dreaded  bolt. 
Nor  long  shall  be  onr  labour ;  yet  ere  dawn, 
Effect  shall  end  our  wish.     Meanwhile  revire ; 
Abandon  fear;  to  strength  and  counsel  join'd 
Think  nothing  hard,  much  less  to  be  despaired. 

He  ended ;  and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Enliffhten'di  and  their  languish'd  hope  revived: 
The  invention  all  admired,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  miss'd ; '  so  easy  it  seem'd 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have  thought 
Impossible :  yet,  haply,  of  thy  race 
In  future  days,'  if  malice  should  abound, 
Some  one,  intent  on  mischief,  or  inspired 
With  devilish  machination,  might  devise 
Like  instrument  to  plague  the  sons  of  men 
For  sin,  on  war  and  mutual  slaughter  bent. 
Forthwith  firom  council  to  the  work  they  flew : 
None  arguing  stood ;  innumerable  hands 
Were  ready ;  in  a  moment  up  they  turn'd 
Wide  the  celestial  soil,  and  saw  beneath 
The  originals  of  nature  in  their  crude 
Conception;  sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam ^ 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and,  with  subtle  art, 
Concocted  and  adusted  they  reduced 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  convey'd 
Part  hidden  veins  digg'd  up  (nor  hath  this  earth 
Entrails  unlike)  of  mineral  and  stone. 
Whereof  to  found  their  endues  and  their  balls 
Of  missive  ruin ;  part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire. 
So  all  ere  dayspring,  under  conscious  night. 
Secret  they  finished,  and  in  order  set. 
With  silent  circumspection,  unespied. 

Now  when  fair  mom  orient  in  heaven  appeared, 
Up  rose  the  victor-angels,  and  to  arms 
The  matin  trumpet  sung :  in  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply ;'  renilgent  host, 

t  Admired,  a$td  eaeh,  k^w  A« 

Thii  is  tfa«  definitfon  Johnwm  givea  of  good  writing. 

r  InfuUtrt  day* 
Thia  apeaking  in  the  ipirit  of  prophecy  addi  great  dignity  to  poetry.    It  if  in  the 
fMne  apfarit  that  IMdo  makes  the  imprecation,  Virg.  Jia.  iv.  625:  «  Ezofiare  alh|iiii,'' 
Ae.    This,  here,  reiy  properly  oomes  from  the  month  of  an  angeL—- Nawroir. 

k  SulpkwroHM  and  nitraut  foam. 

See  ValTaaone,  with  Hayley's  remarks,  in  "  Conjectares  on  the  Origin  of  Paradise 
Lost* 

Armour  tram  head  to  foot    Unww\ia,  Oreek,  armonr  at  all  points. — Hum. 
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Soon  banded ;  others  from  the  dawning  hills  ^ 

Look'd  round;  and  scouts  each  coast  light-axmed  sconr^ 

Each  quarter :  to  descry  the  distant  foe^ 

Where  lodged,  or  whither  fled ;  or  if  for  fight. 

In  motion  or  in  halt :  him  soon  they  met 

Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh/  in  slow 

But  firm  battalion.     Back  with  speediest  sail, 

Zophiel,  of  Cherubim  the  swiftest  wing, 

Came  flying,  and  in  mid  air  aloud  thus  cried : 

Arm,  warriours,  arm  for  fight ;  the  foe  at  hand, 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit. 
This  day,  fear  not  his  flight ;  so  thick  a  cloud 
He  comes :  and  settled  in  his  face  I  see 
Sad  resolution,  and  secure.     Let  each 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 
Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fast  his  orbed  shield. 
Borne  even  or  high  ;  for  this  day  will  pour  down, 
'  If  I  conjecture  aught,  no  drizzling  shower. 
But  rattiing  storm  of  arrows  barb'd  with  fire. 

So  wam'd  he  them,  aware  themselves;  and  soon 
In  order,  quit  of  all  impediment. 
Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm. 
And  onward  moved  embattel'd ;  when,  behold  I 
Not  distant  far  with  heavy  pace  the  foe 
Approaching  gross  and  huge ;  in  hollow  cube 
Training  his  devilish  enginery,  impaled 
On  every  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep, 
To  hide  the  ^ud.    At  interview  both  stood 
Awhile ;  but  suddenly  at  head  appeared 
Satan,  and  thus  was  heard  commanding  loud : 

Vanguard,  to  right  and  left  the  front  unfold ; 
That  all  may  see,  who  hate  us,  how  we  seek 
Peace  and  composure,  and  with  open  breast 
Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  like 
Our  overture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse : 
But  that  I  doubt ;  however  witness,  heaven ; 
Heaven,  witness  then  anon,  while  we  discharge 
Freely  our  part :  ye,  who  appointed  stand. 
Do  as  you  have  in  charge ;  and  briefly  touch 
What  we  propound,  and  loud  that  all  may  hear. 

So  scoffing  in  ambiguous  words,  he  scarce 
Had  ended ;  when  to  right  and  left  the  firont 
Divided,*^  and  to  either  flank  retired : 
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J  Dawning  hillt, 

TUb  epithet  is  nsually  applied  to  the  light,  but  here  very  poetically  to  the  hilU  ;  the 
dawn  first  appearing  over  them,  and  they  seeming  to  bring  the  rising  day;  aa  the 
cvenlng-star  is  said  likewise  first  to  appear  on  his  hill-top,  b.  viii.  620. — ^Newtoit. 

Thus  the  morning-sun  always  first  davmB  over  the  Alps. 

k  IHtficUd, 

Nothing  ean  be  more  distinct,  pietoresque,  and  grand,  than  thif  adranee  of  Satan's    | 
army  with  his  masked  artillery. 
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Which  to  oar  eyes  discovered,  new  and  strange, 

A  triple  moanted  row  of  pillars  laid 

On  wheels }  (for  like  to  pillars  most  they  seem'd^ 

Or  hoUow'd  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir 

With  branches  lopp'd,  in  wood  or  mountain  fell'd) 

Brass,  iron,  stony  mould,  had  not  their  mouths 

With  hideous  orifice  gaped  on  us  wide, 

Portending  hollow  truce :  at  each  behind 

A  seraph  stood,  and  in  his  hand  a  reed 

Stood  waving  tipp'd  with  fire ;  while  we,  suspense, 

Collected  stood,  within  our  thoughts  amused : 

Not  long ;  for  sudden  all  at  once  their  reeds 

Put  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  vent  applied 

With  nicest  touch.     Immediate  in  a  flame. 

But  soon  obscured  with  smoke,  all  heaven  appeared, 

From  those  deep-throated  engines  belch'd,  whose  roar 

EmboweFd  with  outrageous  noise  the  air. 

And  all  her  entmils  tore,  disgorging  foul 

Their  devilish  glut,  chained  thunderbolts  and  hail 

Of  iron  globes ;  which  on  the  victor  host 

Level'd,  with  such  impetuous  fury  smote, 

That,  whom  they  hit^  none  on  their  feet  might  stand, 

Though  standing  else  as  rocks ;  but  down  they  fell 

By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  roll'd ; 

The  sooner  for  their  arms  :  unarmed  they  might 

Have  easily,  as  spirits,  evaded  swift 

By  quick  contraction  or  remove ;  but  now 

Foul  dissipation  followed,  and  forced  rout } 

Nor  served  it  to  relax  their  serried  files. 

What  should  they  do  ?  if  on  they  rush'd,  repulse 

Repeated,  and  indecent  overthrow 

Doubled,  would  render  them  yet  more  despised. 

And  to  their  foes  a  laughter;  for  in  view 

Stood  ranked  of  seraphim  another  row. 

In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 

Of  thunder :  back  defeated  to  return 

They  worse  abhorred.     Satan  beheld  their  plight, 

And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  called : 

O  friends,  why  come  not  on  these  victors  proud  ? 
Erewhile  they  fierce  were  coming ;  and  when  we, 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front 
And  breast^  (what  could  we  more?)  propounded  terms 
Of  composition,  straight  they  changed  their  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell, 
As  thev  would  dance ;  yet  for  a  dance  they  seem'd 
Somewhat  extravagant,  and  wild,  perhaps 
For  joy  of  offer'd  peace :  but  I  suppose, 
li  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

To.  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamesome  mood : 
Leader,  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  of  weight, 
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Of  hard  oontents,  and  foil  of  force  urged  Ikmho  ; 
Such  aa  we  miglit  peroeiTe  amused  them  all. ' 
And  stumbled  many:  who  reodves  them  nght, 
Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  understand ; 
Not  understood^  this  gift  they  had  besides, 
They  show  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright. 
So  they  ambng  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 
Stood  scoffing,  heightened  in  their  thoughts  beyond 
All  doubt  of  victory ;  Eternal  Might 
To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presumed 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn, 
And  all  his  host  derided  while  they  stood 
Awhile  in  trouble :  bat  they  stood  not  long ; 
Eage  prompted  them  at  length,  and  found  them  arms 
Against  such  hellish  mischief  fit  to  oppose. 
Forthwith  (behold  the  excellence,  the  power. 
Which  God  hath  in  his  mighty  angels  placed !) 
Their  arms  away  they  threw,  and  to  the  hills, 
^or  earth  hath  this  variety  from  heaven 
Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale) 
Light  as  the  lightning  glimpse'  they  ran,  they  flew; 
From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fW), 
Thev  plnok'd  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting,  bore  them  in  tiieir  hands.     Amate, 
Be  sure,  and  terrour,  seised  the  rebel  host, 
When  coming  towards  them  so  dread  they  saw 
The  bottom  of  the  mountains  upward  tum'd ; 
Till  on  those  cursed  engines'  triple  row 
They  saw  them  whelm'd,  and  ail  their  confidence 
Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  de^ ; 
Themselves  invaded  next,  and  on  their  heads 
Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air 
Game  shadowing  and  oppressed  whole  legions  arm'd. 
Their  armour  help'd  t^r  harm,  crashed  in  and  bruised 
Into  their  substance  pent,  which  wrought  them  pain 
Implacable  and  many  a  dolorous  groan ; 
Long  struggling  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 
Out  of  such  prison,  though  spirits  of  purest  light, 
Purest  at  first,  now  gross  by  sinning  grown.* 
The  rest,  in  imitation,  to  like  arms 
Betook  tfiem,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  tutors : 


1  Light  at  the  Hgkhvimff  glimp—. 

Sm  Eiek.  i.  14.  **  And  the  living  oreatoret  nm  Mid««teni«dy  m  Ifae  «pp«»nnoe  of  a 
llMh  of  lightning." — Dunbteb. 

( 

JnOW  grom  wg  nimnlmg  yivwn* 

What  a  fine  moral  doei  Milton  here  inenlesle,  and  indeed  ^He  tiinmgfa  flrfs  hook,  \j 
showing  that  all  the  weakness  and  pain  of  the  rehel  angels  was  the  natoral  eonseqnenee 
of  ^eir  sinning !  And,  I  belioTO,  one  may  observe  in  general  of  our  author,  that  he 
Is  seareely  ever  eo  fhr  hurried  on  bj  the  fire  of  his  Mnse,  as  to  forget  the  mt&n  end  of 
all  good  writing— the  reeommenda&on  of  Tirtae  and  religion.— TBTBEi 
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So  hills  amid  the  air  enoounier^d  hilk, 
Hnrl'd  to  and  fro  mth  jaculation  dire, 
That  under  ground  they  fought  in  diemal  shade; 
Infernal  noise  1  war  seem'd  a  ciyil  game 
To  this  uproar;  horrid  oonfuaion  heap'd 
Upon  confusion  rose :  and  now  all  hearen 
Had  gone  to  wraek*  with  ruin  OTerspread, 
Had  not  the  Almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 
Shrined  in  his  sanctuary  of  heaven  secure, 
Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 
This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advised : 
That  his  great  purpose  he  might  so  fulfil^ 
To  honour  his  anointed  Son  avenged 
Upon  his  enemies ;  and  to  declare 
All  power  on  him  transferred :  whence  to  his  Son, 
The  Assessour  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began : 

Efiulgence  of  my  glory,  Son  beloved ; 
Son,  in  whose  face  invisible  is  beheld 
Visibly,  what  by  Deity  I  am ; 
And  in  whose  hand  what  by  decree  I  do, 
Second  Omnipotence ;  two  days  are  pass'd. 
Two  days,  as  we  compute  the  days  c^  heaven. 
Since  Michael  and  his  powers  went  forth  to  tame 
These  disobedient :  sore  haUi  been  their  4ghty 
As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  arm'd : 
For  to  themselves  I  left  them ;  and  thou  knowest 
Equal  in  their  creation  they  were  form'd,  • 
Save  what  sin  hath  impaired ;  which  yet  hath  wrought 
Insensibly,  for  I  suspend  their  doom : 
Whence  in  perpetual  fight  they  needs  most  last 
Endless,  and  no  solution  will  be  found. 
War  wearied  hath  performed*  what  war  can  do,  ^ 

B  Ji$ul  now  all  htaven 
JBad  gone  '»  wrack. 

It  Is  remarked  by  the  critics,  in  praise  of  Homer^s  battles,  that  they  rise  in  horror 
one  abore  another  to  the  end  of  ihe  Iliad.  The  Mune  may  be  said  of  Milton's  battles. 
In  the  fliBt  day's  engagement  nhen  they  lengfat  nnder  a  oepe  ef  flrp  wiUi  bnming 
arrows^  it  was  said, 

AUheayen 
Reso',«i»«ed ;  and,  had  earth  been  theni  all  earth 
Haa  H  Ler  oentre  shook : 

but  now,  when  they  fought  with  mountains  and  promontories,  it  is  said  "all  heayen 
had  gone  to  wrack,"  had  not  the  Almighty  Father  interposed,  and  sent  forth  his  Son, 
in  the  fhlness  of  his  dirln^  glory  and  mi^esiy,  to  expel  the  rebel  angels  out  of  heayen. 
Compare  Homer's  Biad,  vlii.  130. 

Ei  /4  ip'  H^  9hn  «M#  Ai'Vdv  re  Mv  rt.— Nbwtok. 

«  War  wearied  hath  perform'd. 
And  indeed  wiUiin  the  compass  of  this  one  book  we  hare  all  the  variety  of  battles 
that  can  well  bo  ooneeiTed.  We  have  a  single  oombat  and  a  general  engagement  The 
first  daj'r  fight  is  with  darts  and  swords,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients ;  the  second  day's 
lg!at  Is  nth  urt^Uery,  in  imitation  of  the  modems ;  but  the  images  in  both  are  raised 
VrOxfOid^naol)  tr,  the  superior  nature  of  the  beings  here  described:  and,  when  the  poet 
h^t  a-'^/  'jip^JMd  all  that  has  anj  fo«ndation  in  IM  and  really,  he  has  veoourse  to 
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And  to  disorder'd  rage  let  loose  the  reins^ 

With  mountains^  as  with  weapons^  arm'd ;  which  makes 

Wild  work  in  heaven^  and  dangerous  to  the  main. 

Two  days  are  therefore  pass'd^  the  third  is  thine : 

For  thee  I  have  ordain'd  it^  and  thus  far 

Have  suffered,  that  the  glory  may  be  thine 

Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none  but  thou 

Can  end  it.     Into  thee  such  virtue  and  grace 

Immense  I  have  transfused  that  all  may  know 

In  heaven  and  hell  thy  power  above  compare ; 

And,  this  perverse  oommotion  governed  thus, 

To  manifest  thee  worthiest  to  be  heir, 

Of  all  things  to  be  heir ;  and  to  be  King 

By  sacred  unction,'  thy  deserved  right. 

Oro  then,  thou  mightiest  in  thy  Father's  might 

Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 

That  shake  heaven's  oasis,  bring  forth  all  my  war, 

My  bow  and  thunder ;  my  almighty  arms« 

Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh ; 

Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness ;  drive  them  out 

From  all  heaven's  bounds  into  the  utter  deep : 

There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 

God,  and  Messiah  his  anointed  King. 

He  said;  and  on  his  Son  with  rays  direct 
Shone  full :  he  all  his  Father  fall  expressed 
Ineffably  into  his  face  received ; 
And  thus  the  Filial  Godhead  answering  spake : 

0  Father,  0  Supreme  of  heavenly  thrones. 
First,  Highest,  Holiest,  Best ;  thou  always  seek'st 
To  glorify  thy  Son,'  I  always  thee, 
As  is  most  just :  this  I  my  glory  account, 
My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight. 
That  thou,  in  me  well  pleased,  declarest  thy  will 
Fulfill'd,  which  to  fulfil  is  all  my  bliss. 
Sceptre  and  power,  thy  giving,  I  assume ; 
And  gladlier  shall  resign,  when  in  the  end 
Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all,*  and  I  in  thee 

the  fiction  of  the  poets  in  their  description  of  the  giants'  var  with  the  ^ds.  And, 
when  war  hath  thns  performed  what  war  can  do,  he  rises  still  higher,  and  the  Son  of 
God  is  sent  forth  in  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty  Father,  agreeably  to  Scripture ;  89 
much  doth  the  sublimity  of  Holy  Writ  transcend  iXL  that  is  true,  and  all  that  is  feigned, 
in  description.— Newtov. 

P  By  taered  «m«fion. 

Psalm  zIt.  7 : — **  God  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  aboye  thy  fellows." 

--^ILLIKB. 

q  My  almighty  armt. 
Ps.  zIt.  8,  4.* — " Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  0  most  mightyi  with  thy  glory  an;! 
Ihy  mijesty :  and  In  thy  nu^esty  ride  prosperously." — ^Nbwtok. 

r  To  glorify  thy  Son, 
In  reference  to  8t  John  zyii.  4,  5. — Todd. 

•  Thou  9haU  h€  all  in  aH 
We  may  still  observe,  that  Milton  generally  makes  the  divine  persons  talk  in  tae 
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For  ever ;  and  in  me  all  whom  thou  lovest : 

Bat  whom  thou  hatest^  I  hate ;  and  can  put  on 

Thy  terroors;  as  I  put  thy  mildness  on,  ^^  j 

Image  of  thee  in  all  things ;  and  shall  soon, 

Arm'd  with  thy  might,  rid  heaven  of  these  rebell'd. 

To  their  prepared  ill  mansion  driven  down, 

To  chains  of  darkness,*  and  the  undying  worm  ;* 

That  from  thy  just  obedience  could  revolt^ 

Whom  to  obey  is  happiness  entire. 

Then  shall  thy  saints  unmiz'd,  and  from  the  impure 

Far  separate,  circling  thy  holy  mounts 

Unfeigned  halleluiahs  to  thee  sing. 

Hymns  of  high  praise,  and  I  among  them  chief.  ^^ 

So  said,  he,  o'er  his  sceptre  bowing,  rose 
From  the  right  hand  of  Glonr  where  he  sat ; 
And  the  third  sacred  mom^  began  to  shine, 
Dawning  through  heaven :  forth  rush'd  wiUi  whirlwind  sound  ^ 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity,  '^ 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn,* 

ftjle  and  lan^age  of  Soriptare.    This  pausge  is  manlfesU j  taken  from  1  Cor.  xr,  24 
and  28.    Immediately  AfterwardB,  when  it  is  said, 

I  in  thee 
For  ever ;  and  in  me  all  whom  thon  loToet ; 

thij  is  an  allusion  to  John  zriL  21  and  23.    And  when  it  is  added, 

Bnt  whom  thon  hatest,  I  hate, 

the  allusion  is  to  Psalm  cxxzix.  21. — Newtoit. 

t  To  ekaifu  of  darJeiMM, 
2  Pet  iL  4 : — "  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hel^ 
and  delirered  them  into  ekaint  of  darhMu** — Tonn. 

■  Undvingyocrm* 
Mark  iz.  44:— ''Their  worm  dieth  not'^— Hun. 

▼  And  <A«  third  taered  mom, 

Milton,  by  eontinuing  the  war  for  three  days,  and  reserring  the  yietory  npon  the 
third  for  the  Messiah  alone,  plainly  alludes  to  the  oircumstanees  of  his  death  and  resur- 
rection. Oar  Sayionr's  extreme  sufferings  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  heroio  behayiour 
on  the  other,  made  the  contest  seem  to  be  more  equal  and  doubtful  upon  the  first  day ; 
and  on  tiie  second,  Satan  triumphed  in  the  advantages  he  thought  he  had  gained, 
when  Christ  lay  buried  in  the  earth,  and  was  to  outward  appearance  in  an  irrecoverable 
state  of  corruption.  But  as  the  poet  represents  the  Almighty  Father  speaking  to  his 
Bon,  T.  699:— 

Two  days  are  therefore  rait,  the  third  is  thine; 

For  thee  I  have  ordain'a  it ;  and  tfani  far 

Rave  sairer'd,  that  the  glory  may  be  thine 

Of  endioff  this  great  war,  since  none  but  thou 

Can  end  it: 

which  he  most  gloriously  did,  when  "  the  third  sacred  mom  began  to  shine,*  by  van* 
quishing  with  his  own  Almighty  arm  the  powers  of  hell,  and  rising  again  from  the 
grave :  and  thus,  as  St.  Paul  says,  Rom.  i.  4 : — "  He  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power,  acoording  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."— 
OKnorwooD. 

V  Forih  rtuh'd  mth  tehtrlunnd  tound, 
Ezek.  i  4 : — "  And  I  looked,  and  behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the  north,  a  great 
elond,  and  a  fire  enfolding  itself."    Or  perhaps  Milton  here  drew  Isaiah  likewise  to  his 
assittanoe,  Ixvi.  15 : — '*  For,  behold,  the  Lord  will  come  with  lire,  and  with  his  chariots 
like  a  whblwind."— Kiwrov. 

>  Wheel  utithin  vfheel  undrawn. 
As  in  Esek.  L  6,  It,  10,  20: — ''Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came  the  likeness  of 
84 
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Itself  inBtinQt  with  cfpizit,  bat  oouToy'd 

By  four  oherubio  shapes;  four  &oe0  684^ ^r 

Had  wondrons  3  as  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 

And  wings  were  set  with  eyes ;  with  eyes  the  wheels 

Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between ;■ 

Over  their  heads  a  cry^  firmament,* 

Whereon  a  sai^hire  throne,  inhud  with  pure 

Amber,  and  colours  of  the  showery  arch. 

He,  in  celestial  panoply^  all  snn'd 

Of  radiant  Urim,  work  divinely  wroaght^ 

Ascended ;  at  his  right  hand  Yiotoir 

Sat  eagle-wing'd ;  beside  him-  hung  his  bow 

And  quiver  with  three-boUed  thunder  stored ; 

And  from  about  him  fierce  effusion  roU'd 

Of  8moke,<>  and  bickering  flame,  and  sparkles  dire. 

Attended  with  ten  thousand  thousand  saints,^ 

He  onward  came ;  fiur  off  his  coming  shone : 

And  twenty  thousand  (I  their  number  heard) 

Chariots  of  GK)d,  half  on  each  hand  were  seen, 
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four  Uving  oreatoreg,  «nd  their  appearaaee  vae  it  were  a  wheel  in  the  mifldlo  of  a 
wheel:  and  when  the  living  oreatares  went»  the  wheels  went  by  them;  for  the  spirit 
of  the  liTing  ereatore  was  in  the  wheels." — ^Nkwtov. 

*        7  Four  facet  eaeh. 
As  in  Eiek.  L  0 :— ^  And  every  one  had  foar  faces :"  again,  oh.  x.  12 : — ^"  And  their 
whole  bodji  and  their  wings,  and  the  wheels  were  full  of  eyes  round  abont"-— Kkwton. 

>  The  wheeU, 
Cf  beryl,  and  eareering  firee  beUeeen, 
The  beryl  is  a  {Nreoions  stone  of  a  sea-green  colour,  and  careering  fires  are  Ughtnings 
"  darting  out  by  fits/'  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  running  in  tilts.    See  Xxek.  L  IS,  and 
18 : — **  The  appearance  of  wheels  and  their  work  was  like  a  beiyl :  and  the  fire  was 
bright;  and  out  of  the  fire  went  forth  lightning." — ^Nbwtoit. 

Milton  has  again  described  this  part  of  the  prophetic  vision,  and  with  additional 
sublimity,  v.  848 : — 

One  spirit  in  them  ruled,  aad  every  eye 
Olmed  lightning,  and  shot  fiorth  pernicious  fire 
Among  the  accursed. 

This  is  like  the  bold  and  tremendous  painting  ef  .fisohylns,  Prom.  Yind  v.  SM»  etf. 
Sohuts. 

"Ef  ifLfArw  S  Ikerpam  yopyumdp  eiXes. — TODD. 

«  A  eryatalJtrmamenL 

Bee  Exek.  i.  22,  20,  27,  28 : — ^"  And  the  likeness  of  the  firmament  upon  the  heads  of 
the  living  creatures,  was  as  the  colour  of  the  terrible  crystal,  stretched  forth  over  their 
heads  above :  and  above  the  firmament,  that  was  over  their  heads,  was  the  likeness  of  a 
throne,  as  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire  stone :  and  I  saw  as  the  colour  of  amber,  as  the 
appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  oloud  in  the  day  of  rain.^ — ^Nnwroir. 

b  J9«  t»  edeetuU  panoply^ 
An  aUnsion  to  Ephee.  vL  11  >~^*  Put  on  tibe  whole  armour  (vwmri^loy)  of  ^toAf  and 
to  the  eonteztore  of  gens  in  Aarenls  hreMt>plate,  Ezod.  xzviiL — Todb. 

« lUroe  effuMum  rcXPd 
0/tmohe, 

See  Psalm  zviiL  8: — ^" There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  Us  nostrils,  and  fise  oai  of  his 
mouth  devoured."    And  see  Psalm  L  S. — ^Humb. 

'  Ten  thoueand  thoueand  9a%fU». 
See  St  Jude,  14: — "Behold  llie  Lord  eometii  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints." 
Psalm  IxviiL  17 :— " The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand."  Bev.  viL  4 :— "I  heard 
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He  on  the  wings  of  cherub*  rode  sublime 
On  the  crystalline  sky,  in  sapphire  throned. 
Illustrious  far  and  wide ;  but  by  his  own 
First  seen ;  them  unexpected  jov  surprisedi 
Wheii  the  great  enrign  oi  Messiak  biased 
Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign'  in  heaven ; 
Under  whose  conduct  Michael  soon  reduced 
His  army,  circumfosed  on  either  wing, 
Under  their  Head*  imbodied  all  in  (»e. 
Before  him  Power  Diyine  his  way  prepared : 
At  his  command  the  uprooted  hills  retired. 
Each  to  his  place ;  they  heard  his  voice  and  went^ 
Obsequious :  heaven  his  wonted  face  renew'd, 
And  with  fresh  flowerets  hill  and  valley  smiled. 
This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood  obduxed, 
And  to  rebellious  fight  rallied  their  powers. 
Insensate,  hope  conceiving  from  deijxur : 
In  heavenly  spirits  could  such  perverseness  dwell  1 
But  to  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 
Or  wonders  move  the  obdurate  to  relent  ? 
They,  hardened  more*  by  what  might  most  reolaia 
Grieving  to  see  his  glory,  at  the  sight 
Took  envy;  and  aspiring  to  his  highth. 
Stood  re-embattel'd  fierce,  by  force  or  firavd 
Weening  to  pro^)er,  and  at  length  prevail 
Against  God  and  Messiah,  or  to  &11 
In  universal  ruin  last ;  and  now 
To  final  battel  drew,  <Hsdaining  flight. 
Or  faint  retreat;  when  the  great  Son  of  God 
To  all  his  host  on  either  hand  thus  spake : 
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Stand  still^  in  bright  array,  ye  saints ;  here  stand, 
Te  angels  arm'd ;  thu  d&y  from  battel  rest : 
Faithful  hath  been  your  warfare,  and  of  God 

Che  nttmber  of  them.'*    Let  ft  be  remarked,  how  mnoh  of  his  8aUiiiiil7«  OTon  in  the 
sablimest  parU  of  Yob  worka,  Milton  owes  to  Scripture. — ^Newton. 

•  Wingi  of  ekentb  rode. 
See  Psalm  zriii.  10 ^— "He  rode  upon  a  chemb." — Gbsbitwood. 

See  Matih.  zzIt.  60 :— '<  There  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  hrnvrnf* 
— Giujss. 

f  Vmhr  their  A«mL 

See  Bom.  zlL  5 : — ^"We,  being  manji  are  one  body  in  Christ"    And  CoL  L  16  •» 
"He  is  the  head  of  Om  body."— -CtauiBinrooD. 

^  Tkeg  heard  hie  voiee,  mnd  went, 

HabaUc.  liL  0 : — **  The  oTerlasting  mountains  were  scattered ;  the  peipelul  Ullfl  4M 
bow."— Todd. 

i  Barden'dmore, 
As  Pharaoh  was^  Bzod.  sly. — ^Aun. 

J  Stand  etilL 
As  in  Ezod.  zir.  18, 14:— "Stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
will  show  yon  to-day.    The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold  your  peace."— 
Onxiss. 
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Accepted,  fearless  in  his  riffhteous  cause : 
And  as  je  haye  received  so  nave  ye  done. 
Invincibly :  bnt  of  this  cursed  crew 
The  punishment  to  other  hand  belongs ; 
Vengeance  is  his,*'  or  whose  he  sole  appoints : 
Number  to  this  day's  work  is  not  ordain'd, 
Nor  multitude ;  stand  only,  and  behold 
God's  indignation  on  these  godless  poured 
By  Me ;  not  you,  but  Me,  they  have  despised, 
Yet  envied ;  against  Me  is  all  their  rage. 
Because  the  Father,  to  whom  in  heaven  supreme 
Kingdom  and  power,  and  glory  appertains,  ^ 

Hath  honoured  Me  according  to  his  will. 
Therefore  to  Me  their  doom  he  hath  assignM ; 
That  they  may  have  their  wish,  to  try  with  Me 
.    In  battel  which  the  stronger  proves ;  they  all, 
Or  I  alone  against  them  ;  since  by  strength 
They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence 
Not  emulous,  nor  care  who  them  excels ; 
Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I  vouchsafe. 

So  spake  the  Son  3  and  into  terrour  changed 
His  countenance,  too  severe  to  be  beheld. 
And  full  of  wrath  bent  on  his  enemies. 
At  once  the  Four'  spread  out  their  starry  wings 
With  dreadful  shade  contiguous,  and  the  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  roll'd  as  with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a  numerous  host. 
He  on  his  impious  foes  right  onward  drove,  ^ 

Gloomy  as  night;"  under  his  burning  wheels" 

• 

k  Vengeanoe  it  ki». 
Bee  Dent  xxzii.  35^— ''To  me  belongeth  vengeanoe."    And  Bom.  ziL  19 >— ^Ven- 
geance ia  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."— ^Newton. 

I  At  once  the /our. 
Whenever  he  mentions  the  fonr  cherubim,  and  the  Messiah's  charioti  he  still  copies 
from  Ezekiers  vision.    Bee  ch.  L  9, 19,  24. — Newtox. 

B  Oloomy  <u  night. 
From  Homer,  B.  xii.  i62,  where  the  transhitor  uses  Milton's  words  :— 

Nvirrl  BoHi  4r4Xayro(  iw&ma, 

A  similar  expression,  translated  in  these  words  of  Milton,  is  also  in  Odyss.  zL  009. — 
Nbwtoh. 

B  Under  hie  huming  wheele. 

Job  zzvL  II: — The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at  his  reproof — 
Hum. 

This  soblime  passage  owes  part  of  its  magnificence  to  another  sacred  description, 
Daniel,  viL  9,  of  the  Ancient  of  Days : — "  His  throne  was  as  the  fiery  flame,  and  his 
wheele  ae  b%amiM  fire,"  Milton's  diction  is  here  superior  even  to  Hesiod's  celebrated 
lines,  Theog.  v.  841  ^— 

neeei  ^  ^  iBariroiei  ftiyag  ntXtfil^n'  "GXv^mf 

The  migesty  of  the  exception,  which  Milton  adds,  affords  to  the  whole  passags  a 
solemnity  nnparalleled  and  inimitable : — 

TTnder  hit  buraiiig  wheels 
The  stedfaBt  empjnrean  shoof  throarhont, 
All  bat  the  throne  itaelf  of  God.— Todd. 
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The  stedfiust  empyrean  shook  thronghont^ 

AU  bat  the  throne  itself  of  Gtxl.     Full  soon 

Among  them  he  arrived ;  in  his  right  hand  "" 

Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders,  which  he  sent 

Before  him,  sueh  as  in  their  souls  infiz'd 

Plagues :  they,  astonish'd,  all  resistance  lost, 

All  courage ;  down  their  idle  weapons  dropped : 

O'er  shields,  and  helms,  and  helmed  heads  he  rode  ^ 

Of  thrones  and  mighty  seraphim  prostrate ; 

That  wish'd  the  mountains**  now  might  be  again 

Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire. 

Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 

His  arrows  from  the  fourfold-visaged  Four.  ^ 

Distinct  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels 

Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes ; 

One  spirit  in  them  ruled ;  'and  every  eye 

Olared  lightning,  and  shot^forth  pernicious  fire 

Among  the  accursed,  that  withered  all  their  strength,  ^ 

And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drained. 

Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fallen. 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,'  but  checked 

His  thunder  in  mid  volley ;  for  he  meant 

Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  heaven : 

The  overthrown  he  raised ;  and  as  a  herd 

Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng'd 

Drove  them  before  him  thunder-struck,  pursued 

With  terrours  and  with  furies'^  to  the  bounds 

And  crystal  wall  of  heaven ;  which,  opening  wide, 

Koll'd  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclosed 

Into  the  wasteful  deep :  the  monstrous  sight 

Struck  them  with  horrour  backward,  but  far  worse 

Urged  them  behind :  headlong  themselves  they  threw 

Down  from  the  verge  of  heaven :  eternal  wrath 

Bum'd  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit. 

Hell  heard  the  unsufferable  noise;  hell  saw 
Heaven  ruining  from  heaven,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted ;  but  strict  fate  had  cast  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  bound.  ^ 

Nine  days  they  fell :  confounded  Chaos  roar'd, 

•  Thai  vnth*d  the  mowiifatfw. 
See  Rer.  vL  16  :^-"  They  said  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on  ns,  and  hide  us  fh>m  the  face 
of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamh ;"  which  is  verj 
applicable  here,  as  they  had  been  oTerwhelmed  with  mountains,  t.  656.    What  was  so 
terrible  before  they  withed  a*  a  theUer  now. — ^Nxwroir. 

P  Sal/  hit  ttrenffth  he  put  not  forth. 
This  fine  thought  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Psalmist,  Ixxviii.  SB :—"  But  he,  being 
I    fhll  of  compassion,  forgare  their  iniquity,  and  destroyed  them  not ;  yea,  many  a  time 
•    torned  he  his  anger  away,  and  did  not  stir  up  all  his  wrath." — Nbwton. 

4  With  terroure  and  with  furiee. 
Bee  Job  ▼!.  4 : — "  The  terrors  of  Gk>d  do  set  themselves  in  array  against  me."    And 
the  fhry  of  the  Lord  is  a  common  expression  in  Scripture : — "  They  are  full  of  the  fary 
of  the  Lord,"  Isaiah  li.  20.— Newton. 


And  felt  tenfold  oonfouon  in  their  hH 
Throneh  his  wild  anarchy ;  so  huge  a  ronii 
Incumber'd  him  with  mint  hell  at  last' 
Yawning  received  them  whole,  aad  on  tbem  dosed } 
Hell;  their  fit  habitation,  fraught  with  fixe 
Unqnenchable,  the  honse  of  woe  and  pain. 
Disburdened  heaven  rejoiced,  and  soon  re\ 
Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  roll'd. 

Sole  victor,  from  the  expulsion  of  his  foes, 
Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  tum'd : 
To  meet  him*  all  his  saints,  who  silent  stood 
Eye-witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts, 
With  jubilee  advanced ;  and  as  they  went, 
Shaded  with  branching  palm  each  order  bri^t, 
Sung  triumph,  and  him  sung  victorious  King, 
Son,  Heir,  and  Lord,  to  him  dominion  oiven, 
Worthiest  to  reign :  *  he,  celebrated,  rode 
Triumphant  through  mid  heaven,  into  the  ooorts 
And  temple  of  his  mighty  Father  throned 
On  high ',  who  into  glory  "  him  received, 
Where  now  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  bliss. 

Thus,  measuring  things  in  heaven^  by  things  on  earth. 
At  thv  request,  and  that  thou  mayst  beware 
By  what  is  past,  to  thee  I  have  revealM  ^ 

What  might  have  else  to  human  race  been  hid ; 
The  discord  which  befell,  and  war  in  heaven 
Among  the  angelic  powers,  and  the  deep  fidl 
Of  those  too  high  aspiring,  who  rebelled 
With  Satan ;  he  who  envies  now  thy  state,  ^ 

tSM  allots 
Taumtng  reeeived  ihem.  ^ 

This  ifl  a  fine  Imitation  of  Iwiah  r.  14: — "  Therefore  hell  hath  enlarged  hetfeli^  and 
opened  her  month  wiihoat  meaenre :  and  their  glorj  and  their  mnltitndey  and  their 
pomp,  and  he  that  rcjjoieeth,  eliaU  deioend  into  it"-*ToDD. 

See  Bev.  sdi.  10^— flriLumfxiBV. 

t  WoHkUtt  to  r§^ 
The  angels  here  sing  the  saa«  divine  song  whioh  St.  Joha  hflud  tiiea  sing  in  his 
vision,  Rer.  ir.  ll.-^KBWT<»r. 

«  Who  into  glory. 
See  1  Tim.  iiL  10:>-''ReoeiTed  up  into  glory,*"  and  Heb.  L  8 :— ^Sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Mijestj  on  high." — Gxixiss. 


▼  THmt^  mmtmring  things  in  h§avm. 

He  repeats  the  same  kind  of  apology  here  in  the  eonclnsion,  that  he  made  in  the 
beginning  of  his  narration.  See  b.  t.  673,  Ao.  And  it  is  indeed  the  best  defence  that 
can  be  made  for  the  bold  fictions  in  this  book,  which,  though  some  cold  readers  perhaps 
may  blame,  yet  the  coldest^  I  oonoeive,  cannot  bat  admire.  It  ii  remarkable  too  with 
what  art  and  beauty  the  poet,  from  the  height  and  sublimity  of  the  rest  of  the  book, 
descends  here,  at  the  close  of  it,  like  the  lark  from  her  loftiest  notes  in  the  clouds,  to 
the  most  prosaic  simplicity  of  language  and  numbers;  a  Bimplieity,  which  not  only 
gives  it  variety,  but  the  greatest  nu^esty ;  as  Milton  himself  seems  to  have  thought^ 
by  always  choosing  to  giro  the  speeches  of  Ood  and  the  Messiah  in  that  styles  though 
these  I  suppose  are  the  parts  of  this  poem  which  Drydea  eeasures  as  the  flats  which 
he  often  met  with  for  thirty  or  forty  lines  together.-— Nbwtoic 


Wlio  now  is  plotting  how  be  may  seduce 
Thee  also  firom  obemenoe^  that,  with  him 
Bereaved  of  happiness,  thou  mayst  partake 
His  panishment; eternal  misery;    ^ 
Which  wonld  be  all  his  solace  and  reyenge. 
As  a  despite  done  against  the  Most  S^gh, 
Thee  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe. 
But  listen  not  to  his  teibptationB ;  warn 
Thy  weaker;^  let  it  profit  thee  to  have  heard, 
By  terrible  example;  the  reward 
Of  disobedience :  finn  they  might  have  stood. 
Yet  fell :  remember,  and  fear  to  transgress. 

As  St  Peter  ealls  the  wife^  <'fhe  weaker  Teeiel,''  1  Pet.  iiL  7.'-Nswio& 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Tee  seventh  book  ia  nothing  bat  delight ; — all  beauty,  and  hope,  and  smiles :  it  has 
little  of  the  awftil  sublimity  of  the  preceding  books ;  and  it  has  much  less  of  that  grand 
invention  which  sometimes  astonishes  with  a  painful  emotion,  but  which  is  the  first 
power  of  a  poet :  at  the  same  time,  there  is  poetical  invention  in  filling  up  the  details. 

In  every  description  Milton  has  seised  the  most  picturesque  feature,  and  found  the 
most  expressive  and  poetical  words  for  it.  On  the  mirror  of  his  mind  all  creation  was 
delineated  in  the  clearest  and  most  brilliant  forms  and  colours ;  and  he  has  reflected 
thom  with  such  harmony  and  enchantment  of  language  as  has  never  been  equalled. 

The  globe,  with  all  its  rich  contents,  thus  lies  displayed  before  us,  like  a  landscape 
under  the  freshness  of  the  dewy  light  of  the  opening  morning,  when  the  shadows  of 
night  first  fly  away. 

Here  is  to  be  found  everything  which  in  descriptive  poetry  has  the  greatest  spell ; 
all  migesty  or  grace  of  forms,  animate  or  inanimate;  all  variety  of  mountains,  and 
valleys,  and  forests,  and  plains,  and  seas,  and  lakes,  and  rivers ;  the  vicissitudes  of 
suns,  and  of  darkness;  the  flame  and  the  snow;  the  murmur  of  the  breeze;  the  roar 
of  the  tempest. 

One  great  business  of  poetry  is  to  teach  men  to  see,  and  feel,  and  think  upon  the 
beauties  of  the  creation,  and  to  have  gratitude  and  devotion  to  their  Maker :  tiiis  can 
best  be  elTected  by  a  poet's  eye  and  a  poet's  tongue.  Poets  can  present  things  in  lights 
which  can  warm  the  coldest  hearts :  he  who  can  create  himself,  can  best  represent  what 
is  already  created. 

ARGUMENT. 

Raprasl,  at  the  requeat  of  Adam,  relates  how  and  wherefore  this  world  wne  first  created ; 
that  God,  after  the  expelling  of  Satan  and  his  angels  out  of  heaven,  declared  his  pleasure 
to  create  another  world,  and  other  creatures  to  dwell  therein ;  sends  his  Son  with  glory, 
and  attendance  of  angels,  to  perform  the  work  of  creation  in  six  days ;  the  angels  cele* 
Hrate  with  hynms  the  performance  thereof,  and  bis  reascension  intd  heaven. 

Descend  from  heaven,*  Urania,*  by  that  name 

If  rightly  thou  art  called,  whose  voice  divine 

Following,  above  the  Olympian  hill  I  soar. 

Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing. 

The  meaning,  not  the  name  I  call }  for  then  ' 

Nor  of  the  Muaes  nine,  nor  on  the  top 

Of  Old  OlympuB  dwell'st ;  but  heavenly-bom, 

Before  the  hills  appear'd,<>  or  fountain  floVd, 

*■  DMeend  /rom  heaven, 

"  Descende  ccelo,"  Hor.  Od.  iii.  4. 1.  He  Invokes  the  heavenly  Muse  as  he  had  done 
before,  b.  i.  6  :  and  as  he  had  said  in  the  beginning  that  he  "  intended  to  soar  above 
the  Aonian  mount,"  so  now  he  says  very  truly  that  he  had  efiected  what  he  intended, 
and  ''soars  above  the  Olympian  hill,  above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing;"  that  is,  his 
subject  was  more  sublime  than  the  loftiest  flight  orheathen  poets. — Nxwtox. 

b  {Trant'o. 
The  word  Uranisy  in  Greek,  signifles  "heavenly." — ^Nxwroir. 

«  JBt/ore  the  hille  appeared. 
From  Prov.  viiL  24,  25,  and  30,  where  the  phrase  of  Wisdom  always  "rejoicing" 
before  God,  is  "  playing,"  according  to  the  Vulgate  Latin ;  "  ludens  coram  eo  omni  tem- 
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Thou  with  Eternal  Wisdom  didst  convene, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  pleaded 
With  thy  celestial  song.     Up-led  by  thee, 
Into  the  heaven  of  heavens  I  have  presumed, 
An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air, 
Thy  tempering :  with  like  safety  guided  down, 
Return  me  to  my  native  element ; 
Lest  from  this  flying  steed  unrein'd,  (as  onoe 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  clime) 
Dismounted,  on  the  Aleian  field  I  fall, 
Erroneous  there  to  wander,  and  forlorn. 
Half  yet  remains  unsung,'*  but  narrower  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere : 
Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole. 
More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fallen  on  evil  days,* 
On  evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues ; 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round, 
And  solitude ;  yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit' st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  mom 
Purples  the  east :  still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few : 
But  drive  far  off  the  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers,'  the  race 
Of  that  vile  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice ;  nor  could  the  Muse  defend 
Her  son.     So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores  :* 
For  thou  art  heavenly,  she  an  empty  dream. 
Say,  ffoddess,  what  ensued,  when  Raphael, 
The  affable  archangel,  had  forwam'd 
Adam,  by  dire  example,  to  beware 
Apostasy,  but  what  befell  in  heaven 
To  those  apostates;  lest  the  like  be£Btll 
In  Paradise  to  Adam  or  his  race, 
Charged  not  to  touch  the  interdicted  tree. 


40 


'  Half  yet  remaina  unmng. 

Half  of  the  episode,  not  of  the  whole  work,  is  here  meant    The  episode  has  two 
principal  parts,  the  war  in  heaven,  and  the  new  creation. — Nswroir. 

•  Though  fallen  on  wildaye. 
The  repetition  and  turn  of  the  words  is  yerjr  beantiftil :  a  Urelj  picture  this,  in  a  few 
ifanes,  of  the  poef  s  wretohed  condition.  Though  he  was  blind,  "  in  darkness;  and  with 
dangers  compa«s'd  ronnd,  and  solitade,"  obnoxious  to  the  goyemmenty  and  haying  a 
world  of  enemies  among  the  royal  party,  and  therefore  obliged  to  liye  yery  much  in 
privacy  and  alone,  he  was  not  become  hoarse  or  mute.  And  what  strength  of  mind 
was  itf  that  could  not  only  support  him  under  the  weight  of  these  misfortunes,  but 
enable  him  to  soar  to  such  heights  as  no  human  genius  ever  reached  before ! — Newtok. 

f  Of  Baechue  and  hU  revelUre. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  poet  intended  this  as  an  oblique  satire  upon  the  dissc 
luteness  of  Charles  the  Second  and  his  court;  from  whom  he  seems  to  apprehend* the 
35 
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If  they  trangress,  and  slight  that  sole  command^ 

So  easily  obey'd  amid  the  choice 

Of  all  tastes  else  to.  please  their  appetite, 

Though  wandering.     He,  with  his  consorted  Eve, 

The  story  heard  attentive,  and  was  fill'd 

With  admiration  and  deep  mnse,  to  hear 

Of  things  so  high  and  strange ;  things,  to  their  thought 

So  unimaginable,  as  hate  in  heaven. 

And  war  so  near  the  peace  of  God  and  bliss, 

With  such  confusion  :  but  the  evil,  soon 

Driven  back,  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 

From  whom  it  sprung ;  impossible  to  mix 

With  blessedness.     Whence  Adam  soon  repealed 

The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose ;  and  now 

Led  on,  yet  sinless,  with  desire  to  know 

What  nearer  might  concern  him ;  how  this  world 

Of  heaven  and  earth  conspicuous  first  began ; 

When,  and  whereof  created ;  for  what  cause ; 

What  within  Eden,  or  without  was  done 

Before  his  memory :  as  one,  whose  drouth 

Yet  scarce  allay'd,  still  eyes  the  current  stream. 

Whose  liquid  murmur  heard  new  thirst  excites, 

Proceeded  thus  to  ask  his  heavenly  guest : 

Great  things  and  full  of  wonder  in  our  ears, 
Far  differing  from  this  world,  thou  hast  reveal'd. 
Divine  interpreter  I  by  favour  sent 
Down  from  the  empyrean,  to  forewarn 
Us  timely  of  what  might  else  have  been  our  loss, 
Unknown,  which  human  knowledge  could  not  reach ; 
For  which  to  the  infinitely  Good  we  owe 
Immortal  thanks,  and  his  admonishment 
Receive,  with  solemn  purpose  to  observe 
Immutably  his  sovran  will,  the  end 
Of  what  we  are.     But  since  thou  hast  vouchsafed 
Gently,  for  our  instruction,  to  impart 
Things  above  earthly  thought,  which  yet  concem'd 
Our  knowing,  as  to  highest  Wisdom  seem'd; 
Deign  to  descend  now  lower,  and  relate 
What  may  no  less  perhaps  avail  us  known  ^ 
How  first  began  this  heaven  which  we  behold 
Distant  so  high,  with  moving  fires  adorn'd 
Innumerable ;  and  this  which  yields  or  fills 
All  space,  the  ambient  air  wide  interfused, 
Embracing  round  this  florid  earth :  what  cause 
Moved  the  Creator,  in  his  holy  rest 
Through  all  eternity,  so  late  to  build 
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fkte  of  Orphous,  who,  though  ho  is  said  to  have  charmed  woods  and  rocks  with  his 
diyine  songs,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchanalian  women  of  Rhodope,  a  mountain 
of  Thrace ;  nor  could  the  Mnse  Calliope,  his  mother,  defend  him :  "  so  fail  not  thoa 
who  thee  implore?."  Nor  was  his  wish  ineffectaal;  for  the  goyemment  suffered  him  to 
iive  and  die  unm<tIeDtcd. — Newtok. 
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In  Chaos }  and  the  work  begun,  how  soon 

Absolved ;  if  nnforbid  thou  majst  unfold 

What  we,  not  to  explore  the  seerets,  ask, 

Of  his  eternal  empire,  but  the  more 

To  magnify  his  works,  the  more  we  know : 

And  the  great  light  of  day'  yet  wants  to  run 

Much  of  his  race  though  steep }  suspense  in  heaven, 

Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  voice,  he  hears; 

And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 

His  generation,  and  the  rising  birth 

Of  Nature  from  the  unapparent  deep : 

Or  if  the  star  of  evening  and  the  moon 

Haste  to  thy  audience,  night  with  her  will  bring 

Silence ;  and  Sleep,  listening  to  thee,  will  watch ; 

Or  we  can  bid  his  absence,  till  thy  song 

End,^  and  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine. 

Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought ; 
And  thus  the  godlike  angel  answer'd  mild : 

This  also  thy  request,  with  caution  ask'd. 
Obtain ;  though  to  recount  almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice. 
Or  heart  of  man  suffice  to  comprehend  ? 
Yet  what  thou  canst  attain,  which  best  may  serve 
To  glorify  the  Maker,  and  infer 
Thee  also  happier,  shall  not  be  withheld 
Thy  hearing;  such  commission  from  above 
I  have  received,  to  answer  thy  desire 
Of  knowledge  within  bounds ;  beyond,  abstain 
To  ask;  nor  let  thine  own  inventions*  hope 
Things  not  reveal'd,  which  the  invisible  King,J 
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c  And  the  great  light  of  day, 

Mr.  Thjer  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  greater  instance  of  our  author's  exquisite 
■kill  in  the  art  of  poetry  than  this  and  the  following  lines.  There  is  nothing  more 
really  to  be  expressed  than  Adam's  telling  Raphael  his  desire  to  hear  the  continuance 
of  his  relation :  and  yet  the  poet,  by  a  series  of  strong  and  noble  figures,  has  worked  it 
up  into  half  a  score  of  as  fine  lines  as  any  in  the  poem.  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  observed, 
that  Milton's  beauties  generally  depend  upon  solid  thought,  strong  reasoning,  noble 
passion,  and  a  continued  thread  of  moral  doctrine;  but  in  this  place  he  has  shown  what 
an  exalted  fancy  tmd  mere  force  of  poetry  can  do. — Newtok. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  had  not  a  very  accurate  idea  of  Milton's  genius;  which,  if  it  had 
all  the  qualities  here  ascribed  to  it»  was  not  less  rich  and  gigantic  in  imagination  and 
inrention. 


End, 


^  Bid  hit  absence,  till  thy  »ong 


The  sun  did  stand  still  at  the  roiee  of  Joshua. — ^Newtoit. 
Milton's  fayourite  Ovid  touches  upon  the  suspense  of  day  :- 

«t  enntera  mnlta  loquendo 


Detinnit  sermone  diem. 

1  Thine  own  inventione. 

So  in  Psalm  evL  29 :  "  Thus  they  provoked  him  to  anger  with  their  own  inventione." 
— Peaboe. 

J  The  invieible  King, 

As  God  is  styled,  1  Tim.  i.  17,  "Tbe  invisible  King,"  so  this  is  the  properest  epithet 
that  could  have  been  employed  here,  when  he  is  speaking  of  ^things  not  revealed, 
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Only  Omniscient^  hath  snj^refls'd  in  lught^ 
To  none  communicable  in  earth  or  heaven ; 
Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know : 
But  knowledge  is  as  food^  and  needs  no  less 
Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 
In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  oontainr; 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wiod> 

Know  then,  that,  after  Lucifer  from  heaves 
So  call  him;  brighter  once  amidst  the  host 
f  angels,  than  that  star  the  stars  among) 
Fell  with  his  flamine  legions  through  the  de^ 
Into  his  place,  and  the  great  Son  retum'd 
Victorious  with  his  saints,  the  Omnipotent 
Eternal  Father  from  his  throne  beheld 
Their  multitude,  and  to  his  Son  thus  spake : 

At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  fail'd,  who  thought 
All  like  himself  rebellious ;  by  whose  aid 
This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  supreme,  us  dispossessed, 
He  trusted  to  have  seized,  and  into  fraud 
Drew  many,  whom  their  place ^  knows  here  no  more; 
Yet  far  the  greater  part  have  kept,  I  see, 
Their  station ;  heaven,  yet  populous,  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms 
Though  wide,  and  this  high  temple  to  frequent 
With  ministeries  due,  and  solemn  rites : 
But,  lest  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm 
Already  done,  to  have  dispeopled  heaven, 
My  damage  fondly  deem'd,  I  can  repair 
That  detriment,  if  such  it  be  to  lose 
Self-lost ;  and  in  a  moment  will  create 
Another  world,  out  of  one  man  a  raoe 
Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dwell 
Not  here ;  till  by  decrees  of  merit  raised^ 
They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way 
Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  tried ; 
And  earth  Se  changed  to  heaven,  and  beav^  to  earth, 
One  kingdom,  joy  and  union  without  end. 
Meanwhile  inhabit  laz,^  ye  powers  of  heaven ; 
And  thou,  my  Word,  begotten  Son,  by  thee 
This  I  perform ;  speak  thou,  and  be  it  done ! 
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inppresied  in  night,  to  non«  oommitnloable  in  earth  or  hdareny^^dtbeirto  men  nor 
angels;  as  it  is  said  of  the  day  of  Judgment,  Matt.  Kxiv.  36 :  "Of  that  day  and  huur 
knoweUi  no  man :  no  not  the  angels  of  faearen,  bnt  my  Father  only." — ^Newton. 

k  youruhment  to  wind. 
See  St  Pan],  1  Cor.  tUL  1 :  '^  Knowledge  poffeth  np."— Todd. 

1  Whom  their  place. 
See  Job  vii.  10 :  ^Neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any  more."— Kbwtoh. 
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My  overshadowkig  Spirit"^  «nd  Migbt  witk  thee 
I  send  along :  ride  forth,  and  bid  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bonndiB  be  heayeiL  and  earth ; 
Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  Am,  who  fill 
Infinitude;  nor  yacuous  the  space ; 
Though  I^,  unoiceumBcribed  myself,  retire, 
And  put  not  forth  my  goodness,  which  is  free^ 
To  act  or  not :  necessity  and  chance 
Approach  not  me,  and  what  I  will  is  fitite. 

So  spake  the  Almighty,  and  to  what  he  spake, 
His  Word,  the  filial  Godhead,  gave  e^ect 
Immediate  are  the  acts  of  Ood,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion ;  but  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  procesft  of  speech  be  told, 
So  told  as  earthly  nodon  can  recetre. 
Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  heaven, 
When  such  was  heard  declared  the  Almighty's  will; 
Glory  they  sung  to  the  Most  High,  good  will 
To  future  men,  and  in  their  dwellings  peace : 
Glory  to  him,  whose  just  avenging  ire 
Had  driven  out  the  ungodly  from  his  sight 
And  the  habitations  of  the  just ;  to  him 
Glory  and  praise,  whose  wisdom  had  ordain'd 
Good  out  of  evil  to  create ;  instead 
Of  spirits  malign,  a  better  race  to  bring 
Into  their  vacant  room,  and  thence  diffuse 
His  good  to  worlds  and  ages  infinite. 

So  sang  the  hierarchies :  meanwhile  the  Son. 
On  his  great  expedition  now  appeared, 
Gitt  with  omnipotence,  with  radiance  crown'd 
Of  nugesty  divine :  sapience  and  love 
Immense,  and  all  his  Father  in  him  shone. 
About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pour'd 
Cherub  and  seraph,  potentates  and  thrones. 
And  virtues,  wing^  spirits,  atid  chariots  winged 
From  the  armoury  of  God ;  where  stand  of  old 
Myriads,  between  two  brasen  mountains  lodged 
Against  a  solemn  day,  hamess'd  at  hand, 
Celestial  equipage;  and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous,  for  within  them  spirit  lived. 
Attendant  on  their  Lord :  heaven  open'd  wide 
Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound. 
On  golden  hinges  moving,  to  let  forth 
The  King  of  Glory,  in  ms  powerful  Word 
And  Spirit,  coming  to  create  new  worlds. 
On  heavenly  ground  they  stood ;  and  from  the  shore 
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■  Jfjr  owthadomng  l^rit. 

Bee  Luke  L  85:  ''The  Holy  Ghost  shall  eome  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee."— Nbwtoh. 
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They  viewed"  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea^  dark,  wasteful,  wild, 
Up  from  the  bottom  tum'd  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  waves,  as  mountains,  to  assault 
Heaven's  highth,  and  with  the  oentre  mix  the  pole. 

Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,**  and  thou  deep,  peace, 
Said  then  the  omnific  Word ;  your  discord  end ! 
Nor  stay'd ;  but,  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 
Uplifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn ; 
For  Chaos  heard  his  voice :  him  all  his  train 
Followed  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 
Creation  and  the  wonders  of  his  might. 
Then  stayed  the  fervid  wheels ;  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compasses,'  prepared 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things  : 
One  foot  he  centred,  and  the  other  tum'd 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure ; 
And  said.  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds; 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world  I 
Thus  God  the  heaven  created,*  thus  the  earth. 
Matter  unform'd  and  void :  darkness  profound 
Covered  the  abyss ;  but  on  the  watery  calm 
His  brooding  wings  the  Spirit  of  God  outspread^ 
And  vital  virtue  infused,  and  vital  warmth. 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass ;  but  downward  purged 
The  black,  tartareous,  cold,  infernal  dregs, 
Adverse  to  life :  then  founded,  then  condobed 
Like  things  to  like ;  the  rest  to  several  place 
Disparted,  and  between  spun  out  the  air ; 
And  earth,  self-balanced,  on  her  centre  hung. 

Let  there  be  light,  said  God ; '  and  forthwith  light 
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B  I\rom  the  tkort 
They  vievj^d. 
Ben  ia  a  most  magmfloent  picture,  breathing  all  the  powers  of  poetry. 

•  Silence^  ye  trouhhd  vfovet. 
How  mnoh  does  the  brevity  of  the  eommaod  add  to  the  snblitnitj  and  migesty  of  it! 
It  is  the  same  kind  of  beauty  that  Longinns  admires  in  the  Mosaic  histoiy  of  the  orea- 
tiSn :  it  is  of  the  same  strain  with  the  same  "  Omnific  Word's"  calming  the  tempest  in 
the  Gospel,  when  he  said  to  the  raging  sea,  "  Peaee,  be  stilL"  Mark  It.  89.  And  how 
elegantly  has  he  turned  the  commancUng  words,  nltHee  and  peace,  making  one  the  first 
and  the  other  the  last  in  the  sentence,  and  thereby  giving  the  greater  force  and  em- 
phasis to  both ! — Newtox. 

p  ffe  took  the  golden  eompaeeee. 
See  Pror.  yiii.  27 :  "When  he  prepared  the  heavens  I  was  there :  when  he  set  a  eoM^ 
poet  upon  the  face  of  the  deep." — Richardsoh. 

4  Thue  God  the  heaven  ereaUd. 
The  reader  will  naturally  remark  how  exactly  Milton  copies  Moses  in  his  aeeonnt  of 
the  creation.    The  seventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost  may  be  caUed  a  larger  sort  of  pan- 
phrase  upon  the  first  chapter  of  Qenosis :  Milton  not  only  observes  the  same  seiles  and 
order,  but  preserves  the  very  words  as  much  as  he  can. — Newtoh. 

r  Jm  there  he  lightf  eaid  God. 
Oen.  L  8.— "And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light"    This  is  the 
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Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure. 

Sprung  from  the  deep ;  and  from  her  native  east 

To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  hegan. 

Sphered  in  a  radiant  doud,  for  jet  the  sun 

Was  not;  she  in  a  cloudy  tahernacle 

Sojourned  the  while.     Ood  saw  the  light  was  good ; 

And  light  from  darkness  by  the  hemisphere 

Divided :  light  the  day,  and  darkness  night 

He  named.     Thus  was  the  first  day  even  and  mom : 

Nor  past  unoelebratod,  nor  unsung 

By  the  celestial  quires,  when  orient  light 

Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld : 

Birth-day  of  heaven  and  earth  :  with  joy  and  shout* 

The  hollow  universal  orb  they  filFd, 

And  touched  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning  praised 

Gtxl  and  his  works ;  Creator  him  they  sung, 

Both  when  first  evening  was,  and  when  first  mom. 

Again,  Ood  said,  Let  there  be  firmament^ 
Amid  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide 
The  waters  from  the  waters :  and  Ood  made 
The  firmament,  expanse  of  liquid,  pure, 
Transparent,  elemental  air,  diffused 
In  circuit  to  the  uttermost  convex 
Of  this  great  round ;  partition  firm  and  sure, 
The  waters  undemeath  from  those  above 
Dividing :  for  as  earth,  so  he  the  world 
Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm,  in  wide 
Crystalline  ocean,  and  the  loud  misrule 
Of  Chaos  hi  removed ;  lest  fierce  extremes 
Contiguous  might  distemper  the  whole  frame : 
And  heaven"  he  named  the  firmament :  so  even 
And  morning  chorus  sune  the  second  day. 

The  earth  was  form'd,  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involved. 
Appeared  not :  over  all  the  face  of  earth 
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paisage  that  Longinas  particalarly  admires;  and  do  doubt  its  snblimitj  is  greatly 
owing  to  its  conciseness :  bnt  our  poet  enlarges  upon  it>  endeayouring  to  give  some 
account  how  light  was  created  the  first  day,  when  the  son  was  not  formed  till  the 
fourth  day.  He  says  that  it  was  sphered  in  a  radiant  oload,  and  so  journeyed  round 
the  earth  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle ;  and  herein  is  he  Justified  by  the  authority  of  some 
commentators,  though  others  think  tbis  light  shone  but  imperfectly,  and  did  not  appear 
in  foil  lustre  till  the  fourth  day.— Nxwroir. 

•  With  Joy  and  thout. 
Job.  zzxyUL  4,  T.  "Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth ;  when 
the  moming  stars  sang  together,  and  aU  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ?"•— Nbwtox. 

t  Let  there  hejirmament. 
See  Gen.  L  0: — ^'^  Firmaments  signifies  expansion. — "Smwrov, 

9  And  heaven. 
Bo  OeiL  i.  8.    According  to  the  Hebrews,  there  were  three  heavens.    The  first  is  the 
ur,  wherein  the  clouds  move,  and  the  birds  fly;  the  second  is  the  starry  heaven ;.  and 
the  third  is  the  habitation  of  the  angels  and  the  seat  of  God's  glory.    Milton  is  speak- 
ing here  of  the  first  heayen,  as  he  mentions  the  others  in  other  places. — Nbwtoh. 
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Main  ocean  fiow'd,  not  idle ;  but,  with  warm 

Proliflo  hnmour  softening  all  her  globe, 

Fermented  the  great  mother  to  oonoeive, 

Satiate  with  genial  moisture ;  when  God  said, 

Be  gather'd  now,  ye  waters^  under  heaven, 

Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear. 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 

Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheaye 

Into  the  clouds :  their  tops  ascend  the  sky : 

So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 

Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  de^p^ 

Capacious  bed  of  waters :  thither  they 

Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uproll'd. 

As  drops  on  dust  conglobing  from  the  dry : 

Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct, 

For  haste ;  such  flight  the  great  command  impsese'd 

On  the  swift  floods :  as  armies  at  the  call 

Of  trumpets  (for  of  armies  thou  hast  heard) 

Troop  to  their  standard ;  so  the  watery  throng, 

Wave  rolling  after  wave,  where  way  they  found. 

If  steep,  with  torrent  rapture ;  if  through  plain, 

Soft  ebbing :  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  hill ; 

But  they,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide 

With  serpent  errour  wandering,  found  their  way^ 

And  on  the  washy  ooze  deep  channels  wore ; 

Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry. 

All  but  within  those  banks,  where  rivers  now 

Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

The  dry  land,  earth ;  ^  and  the  great  receptacle 

Of  congregated  waters,  he  calFd  seas : 

And  saw  mat  it  was  good ;  and  said,  Let  the  earth 

Put  forth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed^ 

And  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  her  kind, 

Whose  seed  is  in  herself  upon  the  earth. 

He  scarce  had  said,  when  the  bare  earth,  till  then 

Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadom'd. 

Brought  forth  the  tender  grass,  whose  verdure  clad 

Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green ; 

Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flowered,* 

Opening  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 

Her  bosom,  smelling  sweet :  and  these,  scarce  blown,, 

Forth  flourish'd  thidc  the  clustering  vine,  forth  crept 

The  swelling  gourd,  up  stood  the  corny  reed 
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V  Be  gathered  now,  ye  watere, 
8m  G«n.  i.  9 ;  and  Psalm  eir.  $,  et  seq. — ^Newton. 

w  The  dry  land,  earth, 
Theie  are  again  the  words  of  Qenesis  formed  into  verse,  i.  10, 11.    Bvt  when  nt 
•omes  to  the  descriptive  part,  he  then  opens  a  finer  vein  of  poetrj. — ^Newtoit. 


See  Bsdras  vi.  44.^<Todd. 
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Embattled  in  her  field,  and  the  humble  slxrub^ 

And  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implioit :  last 

Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 

Their  branohes  hnng  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemm'd 

Their  blossoms :  with  high  woods  the  fields  were  crown'o^ 

With  tufts  theyaUeys,  and  each  fountain-sidie  ; 

With  borders  long  the  rivers :  that  earth  now 

Seem'd  like  to  heaven,  a  seat  where  gods  might  dweli^ 

Or  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt 

Her  sacred  shades :  though  &od  had  yet  not  rain'd 

Upon  the  earlli,  and  man  to  till  the  ground 

None  was;  but  from  the  earth  a  dewy  mist 

Went  up,  and  water'd  all  the  ground,  and  each 

Plant  of  the  field;  which,  ere  it  was  in  the  earth, 

God  made,  and  every  herb,  before  it  grew 

On  the  green  stem :  God  saw  that  it  was  good : 

So  even  and  mom  recorded  the  third  day. 

Again  the  Almighty  spake.  Let  there  be  lights 
High  in  the  expanse  of  heaven,  to  divide 
The  day  from  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs^ 
For  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  circling  years  y 
And  let  them  be  for  lights,  as  I  ordain 
Their  office  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
To  sive  light  on  the  earth ;  and  it  was  so. 
And  God  made  two  great  lights,  sreat  for  their  use 
To  man,  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  day, 
The  less  by  mght,  altem ;  and  made  the  stars, 
And  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
To  illuminate  the  earth,  and  rule  the  day 
In  their  vicissitude,  and  rule  the  night, 
And  light  from  darkness  to  divide.     God  saw, 
Surveying  his  great  work,  that  it  was  good; 
For  of  celestial  bodies  first  the  sun, 
A  mighty  sphere,  he  framed,  unlightsome  first, 
Though  of  ethereal  mould :  then  formed  the  moon 
Globose,  and  every  magnitude  of  stars, 
And  sow'd  with  stars  the  heaven,  thick  as  a  field : 
Of  light  by  far  the  greater  part  he  took, 
Tlransplanted  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  placed 
In  the  sun's  orb,  made  porous  to  receive 
And  drink  the  liquid  light ;  firm  to  retain 
Her  gathered  beams,  great  palace  now  of  light. 
Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light. 
And  hence  the  morning  planet  gilds  her  horns ; 
By  tincture  or  reflection  they  augment 
Their  small  peculiar,  though  from  human  sight 
So  far  remote,  with  diminution  seen. 
Fiist  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  wsa  seen^ 
Regent  of  day,  and  sdl  the  horizon  round 
Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 
86 
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His  longitude  through  heaven's  high  road ;  the  gray 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danced/ 
Shedding  sweet  influence ;  *  less  bright  the  moon, 
But  opposite  in  level'd  west  was  set, 
His  mirrour,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 
From  him ;  for  other  light  she  needed  none 
In  that  aspect,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 
Till  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 
Revolyed  on  heaven's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 
With  thousand  lesser  Ughts  dividual  holds, 
With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appear'd 
Spangling  the  hemisphere :  then  first  adorn'd 
With  their  bright  luminaries,  that  set  and  rose, 
Glad  evening  and  glad  mom  crown'd  the  fourth  day. 

And  G-od  said.  Let  the  waters*  generate 
Beptile  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul : 
And  let  fowl  fly  above  the  earth,  with  wings 
Displayed  on  the  open  firmament  of  heaven. 
And  God  created  the  great  whales,  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteously 
The  waters  generated  by  their  kinds : 
And  every  bird  of  wing  after  his  kind ; 
And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  bless'd  them,  saying, 
Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  in  the  seas. 
And  lakes,  and  running  streams,  the  waters  fill : 
And  let  the  fowl  be  multiplied  on  the  earth. 
Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay, 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Of  fish  that  with  their  fins,  and  shining  scales. 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls^  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea :  part  single,  or  with  mate. 
Graze  the  sea-weed  their  pasture,  and  through  groves 
Of  coral  stray;  or,  sporting  with  quick  glance. 
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J  The  Pleiadet,  he/ore  him  danced. 

These  are  beaatlM  images,  and  rery  much  resemble  the  famous  piotore  of  the 
Morning  by  Gnido,  where  the  snn  is  represented  in  his  chariot,  with  Aurora  flying 
before  him,  shedding  flowers,  and  seven  beantiflil  nymph-like  figures,  dancing  before 
and  about  his  chariot,  which  are  commonly  taken  for  the  hours,  but  possibly  may  be 
the  Pleiades,  as  they  are  seven  in  number,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  reason  why 
tiie  Hours  should  be  signified  by  that  number  particularly.  The  picture  is  on  a  ceiling 
at  Rome;  but  there  are  copies  of  it  in  England,  and  an  excellent  print  by  Jac  Frey. 
The  Pleiades  are  seven  stars  in  the  neck  of  the  constellation  Taurus,  which,  rising 
about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  are  called  by  the  Latins  **  Vergiliao."  Our  poet 
therefore,  in  saying  that  the  Pleiades  danced  before  the  sun  at  his  creation,  intimates 
very  plainly  that  ttie  creation  was  in  the  spring,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
Virg.  Georg.  iL  388,  Ac — ^Nbwtov. 

>  Shedding  sieeef  influence. 
Bee  Job  xzxviiL  81:— "Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influenees  of  the  Pleiades r*-* 
Hmo. 

*  And  Ood  eaid,  Let  (he  teatere. 
This,  and  eleven  verses  foUowing,  are  almost  word  for  word  from  Genesis,  L  20 — 22 : 
the  poet  afterwards  branches  out  his  general  account  of  the  fifth  day*s  erealion  into 
(he  several  particulars.— Nbwtok. 

^  Senile  is  undoubtedly  ehoole. 
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Show  to  the  sun  their  waved  coata  dropt  with  gold ; 

Or,  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 

Moist  nutrimentj  or  under  rooks  their  food 

In  jointed  armour  watch :  on  smooth  the  seal 

And  hended  dolphins  play :  part  huge  of  bulk, 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait. 

Tempest  the  ocean :  there  leviathan, 

Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 

Stretched  like  a  promontory,  sleeps  or  swims, 

And  seems  a  moving  land;  and  at  his  gills 

Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out,  a  sea. 

Meanwhile  the  tepid  caves,  and  fens,  and  shores. 

Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch,  from  the  egg  that  soon 

Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclosed 

Their  callow  young;  but  feather'd  soon  and  fledge 

They  summ'd  their  pens ;  and,  soaring  the  air  sublime, 

With  clang  despised  the  ground,  under  a  cloud 

In  prospect ;  there  the  eagle  and  the  stork 

On  cli£fs  and  cedar-tops^  their  eyries  build  : 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region ;  part,  more  wise, 

In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 

Intelligent  of  seasons,^  and  set  forth 

Their  aery  caravan,  high  over  seas 

Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 

Easing  their  flight;  so  steers  the  prudent  crane 

Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds ;  the  air 

Floats  as  they  pass,  fann'd  with  unnumbered  plumes : 

From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with  song 

Solaced  the  woods,  and  spread  their  painted  wings 

Till  even ;  nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale  * 

Ceased  warbling,  but  all  night  tuned  her  soft  lays : 

Others,  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers,  bathed 

Their  downy  breast ;  the  swan  .with  arched  neck, 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 

Her  state  with  oary  feet;  yet  oft 'they  quit 

The  dank,  and,  rising  on  sti£f  pennons,  tower 

The  mid  aereal  sky :  others  on  ground 

Walk'd  firm ;  the  crested  cock,  whose  clarion  sounds 

The  silent  hours ;  and  the  other,  whose  gay  train 

Adorns  him,  coloured  with  the  florid  hue 

Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes.     The  waters  thus 

With  fish  replenished,  and  the  air  with  fowl. 

Evening  and  mom  solemnized  the  fifth  day. 
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«  On  eliff»  and  etdar-topa. 
See  Job  zzxix.  37,  28. — ^Newtok. 

<  InteUig^ni  of  MOMmt. 
See  Jerem.  TiiL  7. — ^Nbwtox. 

•  TK%  9oU(nm  nigktinffale, 
Hilton's  fondness  and  admiration  of  the  nightingale  may  be  seen,  as  Kewton  has 
remarked,  in  'U  Penseroso/  in  his  first  sonnet,  and  agidn  in  '  Paradise  Lost,'  b.  iil.  38 ; 
b.  ir.  648,  771;  b.  t.  40  j  b.  viu.  618.— Todd. 
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The  rixth;  and  of  creation  lasi,  arose 
With  evening  harps  and  matin ;  when  Qod  said^ 
Let  ihe  earth  bring  forth  sonl  living  in  her  kind^ 
Cattle,  and  creeping  things,  and  beast  of  die  euih^ 
Each  in  their  kind.    The  eardi  obe/d,  and  straight 
Opening  her  fertile  womb,  teem'd  at  a  birth 
Innumerons  living  creatures,  perfect  forms, 
LimVd  and  full  grown :  out  of  the  ground  nprose. 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast,  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den ; 
Among  the  trees  in  pairs  tfaej  rose,  they  walk'd; 
The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green : 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks 
Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upspmnff. 
The  grassy  clods  now  calved ;  now  half  appeara 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts ;  then  springs,  as  broke  from  bonds^ 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane :  the  ounoe^ 
The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  molo 
Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hiUocks :  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head :  scarce  from  his  nfould^ 
Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  earth,  upheaved 
His  vastness :  fleeced  the  flocks  and  bleating  rose; 
As  plants ;  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land 
The  river-horse,  and  scaly  crocodile. 
At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect  or  worm :  those  waved  their  limber-  frms 
For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride, 
With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure  and  green  ;* 
These  as  a  line  their  lon^  dimension  drew,  ^* 

Streaking  the  ground  witn  sinuous  trace;  noiaU 
Minims  of  nature ;  some  of  serpent  kind. 
Wondrous  in  length  and  coipulence,  involved 
Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings.     I^t  erept 
The  parsimonious  emmet,. provident  ^ 

Of  fdture;  in  small  room  large  heart  endosed; 
Pattern  of  just  equality,'  perhaps 
Hereafter,  joined  in  her  popular  tribes 
Of  commonalty :  swarming  next  appeared 
The  female  bee,  that  fbeds  her  husband  dron^  ^ 

Deliciously,  and  builds  her  waxen  cells 
With  honey  stored  :  the  rest  are  numberless, 
And  thou  their  natures  knoVst,  and  gavest  them  QAmeSn 
Needless  to  thee  repeated;  nor  unknown 

t  Pattern  o/Jutt  equalitjf. 
We  AM  tlutt  Milton,  upon  occasion,  df scoTen  Us  principles  of  goyerament    He  en- 
faffgee  upon  the  same  thought  in  his  '  Ready  Way  to  establish  a  fre»  Gommonwealth/ 
Prose  W.  L  091.    He  eommends  the  ants  or  emmete  for  liying  In  a  repnbUo^  ae  the 
bees  are  said  to  lire  under  a  monarchy. — ITfewroir. 
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The  serpent,  subtfeBt  beast  (^  all  the  field, 
Of  huge  estent  somethncfi,  with  braaen  ejes 
.  And  hairy  mane  tenifio,  thongh  to  thee 
Not  noxious,  but  obedient  at  4hy  call. 

Now  haanren  in  ail  her  glory  shone,  and  roll'd 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  liaiid 
First  wheeFd  their  course :  earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate  lorely  smiled ;  air,  water,  earth. 
By  fowl,  fi^  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was  waUc'd, 
Frequent;  and  of  the  sixth  day  yet  remainM : 
There  wanted  yet  the  master-work,  the  end 
Of  all  yet  done ;  a  creature,  who,  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  firont  serene 
Qovem  the  rest,  self£nowing;  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven, 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends ;  thither,  with  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes, 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  worship  Gk>d  Supreme,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works :  therefore  the  Omnipotent 
Eternal  Father  (for  where  is  not  he 
Present?)  thus  to  his  Son  audibly  spake : 

Let  us  make  now  man<  in  our  image,  man 
In  our  similitude,  and  let  them  rule 
Over  the  fish  and  fowl  of  sea  and  air. 
Beast  of  the  field,  and  over  all  the  earth. 
And  every  creeping  thing  that  creeps  the  ground. 

This  said,  he  form'd  thee,  Adam,  thee,  0  man, 
Dust  of  the  ground,  and  in  thy  nostrils  breathed 
The  breath  of  life ;  in  his  own  image  he 
Created  thee,  in  the  image  of  God 
Express ;  and  thou  becamest  a  living  soul. 
Male  he  created  thee ;  but  thy  consort 
Female,  for  race;  then  bless'd  mankind,  and  said, 
Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth ; 
Subdue  it,  and  throughout  dominion  hold 
Over  fish  of  the  sea,  and  fowl  of  the  air. 
And  every  living  thing  that  moves  on  the  earth. 
Wberever  thus  created,  (for  no  place 
Is  yet  distinct  by  name,)  thence  as  thou  know'st, 
He  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  grove, 
This  garden,  planted  with  the  trees  of  God, 
Delectable  both  to  behold  and  taste; 


f  Let  UB  mctke  now  man. 

The  aathor  ke«iM  closely  to  Scrlptare  in  hU  aoeoant  of  the  formation  of  maD,  aa  well 
aa  of  the  other  ereatoree.  See  Gen.  L  26,  27,  28.  There  are  searoely  any  alt^rationi 
hot  what  were  requisite  for  the  Terse,  or  were  ooeasioned  by  the  ehan|^  of  the  person^ 
as  the  angel  is  speaking  to  Adam.  And  what  additions  are  made  are  plainly  of  the 
lame  original  --^NawToir. 
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And  freely  all  their  pleasant  fniit  for  food 
Gave  tliee :  all  sorts  are  here  that  all  the  earth  yields^ 
Variety  without  end ;  but  of  the  tree^ 
Which,  tasted,  works  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
Thou  mayst  not ;  in  the  day  thou  eat'st,  thon  diest : 
Death  is  the  penalty  imposed ;  beware, 
And  govern  well  thy  appetite ;  lest  sin 
Surprise  thee,  and  her  black  attendant,  death. 
Here  finished  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made 
Viewed,  and  behold  all  was  entirely  good ; 
So  even  and  mom  aooomplish'd  the  sixth  day : 
Yet  not  till  the  Creator,  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  retum'd. 
Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  his  high  abode ; 
Thence  to  behold  this  new-created  world, 
The  addition  of  his  empire  how  it  showM 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fiiir, 
Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode, 
Followed  with  acclamation,  and  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies :  the  earth,  the  air 
Eesounded  (thou  remember'st,  for  thou  heard'st), 
The  heavens  and  all  the  constellations  rung, 
The  planets  in  their  station  listening  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
Open,  ye  everlasting  gates  I''  they  sung; 
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b  Open,  y«  everlaatinff  ^aUt  t 

See  Psalm  xxiv.  7 : — **  Lift  ap  your  heads,  0  ye  gates ;  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  erer- 
lasting  doors ;  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in."  This  hymn  was  sung  when  the 
ark  of  Ood  was  carried  np  into  the  sanctnary  on  Mount  Sion,  and  is  understood  as  n 
prophecy  of  our  Sayionr's  ascension  into  hearen ;  and  therefore  is  fitly  applied  by  our 
author  to  the  same  Divine  Person's  ascending  thither,  after  he  had  created  the  world. 
— Newton. 

In  the  seventh  book  the  author  appears  in  a  kind  of  composed  and  sedate  majesty ; 
and  Uiough  the  sentiments  do  not  give  so  great  an  emotion  as  those  in  the  former  book, 
they  abound  with  magnificent  ideas.  The  sixth  book,  like  a  troubled  ocean,  represents 
greatness  in  confusion ;  the  seventh  affects  the  imagination  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm ; 
and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  producing  in  it  anything  like  tumult  or 
agitation. 

Longinus,  among  the  rules  which  he  lays  down  for  succeeding  in  the  sublime  way 
of  writing,  proposes  to  his  reader,  that  he  should  imitate  the  most  celebrated  authors 
who  have  gone  before  him,  and  have  been  engaged  in  works  of  the  same  nature ;  as  in 
particular,  that,  if  he  writes  on  a  poetical  subject,  he  shall  consider  how  Homer  would 
nave  spoken  on  such  an  occasion.  By  this  means  one  great  genius  often  oatohes  the 
flame  fh>m  another;  and  writes  in  his  spirit  without  copying  s^rilely  after  him. 
There  are  a  thousand  shining  passages  in  Virgil,  which  hare  been  lighted  up  by  Homer. 

Milton,  though  his  own  natural  strength  of  genius  was  capable  of  fhmisbing  out  a 
perfect  work,  has  doubtless  very  much  raised  and  ennobled  his  oonceptioni  by  such  an 
Imitation  as  that  which  Longinus  has  recommended. 

In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  tiie  six  days'  work,  the  poet  received  but 
very  few  assistances  from  heathen  writers,  who  were  strangers  to  the  wonders  of  crea- 
tion :  but  as  there  are  many  glorious  strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subject  in  Holy  Writ, 
the  author  has  numberless  allusions  to  them  through  the  whole  course  of  this  book. 
The  great  eritic  I  have  before  mentioned,  though  a  heathen,  has  taken  notioo  of  the 
sublime  manner  in  which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  described  the  creation  in  the 
first  book  of  Genesis ;  and  there  are  many  other  passages  in  Scripture,  which  rise  up  to 
the  same  migesty,  where  this  subject  is  touched  upon.    Milton  has  shown  his  Judgment 
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Open,  ye  heavens  !  your  living  doors ;  let  in 

The  great  Creator,  from  his  work  returned 

Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work,  a  world ; 

Open,  and  henceforth  oft ;  for  G-od  will  deign 

To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men. 

Delighted ;  and  with  frequent  intercourse 

Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 

On  errands  of  supernal  grace.     So  sung 

The  glorious  train  ascending :  he  through  heaven, 

That  open'd  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led 

To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way ; 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold, 

And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 

Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way, 

Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  seest 

Powder'd  with  stars.     And  now  on  earth  the  seventh 

Evening  arose  in  Eden,  for  the  sun 

Was  set,  and  twilight  from  the  e&st  came  on. 

Forerunning  night ;  when  at  the  holy  mount 

Of  heaven's  high-seated  top,  the  imperial  throne 

Of  Godhead,  fix'd  for  ever  firm  and  sure, 

The  Filial  Power  arrived,  and  sat  him  down 

With  his  great  Father ;  for  he  also  went 

Invisible,  yet  stay'd,  (such  privilege 

Hath  Omnipresence,)  and  the  work  ordain'd, 

Authuor  and  End  of  all  things }  and,  from  work 
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Tory  remarkably  in  making  use  of  snch  of  these  as  were  proper  for  his  poem ;  and  in 
dnly  qualifying  those  high  strains  of  Eastern  poetry,  which  were  suited  to  readers^ 
whose  imaginations  were  set  to  a  higher  pitoh  than  those  of  colder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  where  he  desires  an  account  of  what  passed  within  the 
regions  of  nature  before  the  creation,  is  very  great  and  solemn.  The  lines  in  which  he 
taUs  tiiat  the  day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to  enter  upon  such  a  subject^  are  exquisite 
in  their  kind,  t.  98. 

The  angel's  encouraging  our  first  parents  in  a  modest  pursuit  after  knowledge,  and 
the  causes  which  he  assigns  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  very  just  and  beautiful. 
The  Messiah,  by  whom,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  the  heavens  were  made,  comes  forth 
in  the  power  of  his  Father,  surrounded  with  a  host  of  angels,  and  clothed  with  such  a 
majesty  as  becomes  his  entering  upon  a  work,  which,  according  to  our  conceptions, 
appears  the  utmost  exertion  of  Omnipotence.  What  a  beautiful  description  has  our 
author  raised  upon  that  hint  in  one  of  the  prophets !  "  And  behold  there  came  four 
ohariots  out  from  between  two  mountains,  and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of  brass :" 

About  his  chariots  numberless  ware  poured,  &e. 

I  hare  before  taken  notice  of  these  ehariots  of  God,  and  of  these  gates  of  heaven ; 
and  shall  here  only  add,  that  Homer  gives  us  the  same  idea  of  the  latter,  as  opening  of 
themselves ;  though  he  afterwards  takes  off  from  it  by  telling  us  that  the  Hours  first 
of  all  removed  those  prodigious  heaps  of  clouds  which  lay  as  a  barrier  before  them. 

I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  whole  poem  more  sublime  than  the  description  which 
follows ;  where  the  Messiah  is  represented  at  the  head  of  his  angels  as  looking  down 
into  the  chaos,  calming  its  confusion,  riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing  &e  first 
antline  of  the  creation. 

The  thought  of  the  golden  oompasses,  v.  225,  is  conceived  altogether  in  Homer's 
spirit;  and  is  a  very  noble  incident  in  this  wonderful  description.  Homer,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  gods,  ascribes  to  them  several  arms  and  instruments,  with  the  same  great- 
ness of  imagination.  Let  the  reader  only  peruse  the  description  of  Minerva's  ssgis,  or 
buckler,  in  the  fifth  book ;  with  her  spear  which  would  overturn  whole  squadrons,  and 
her  helmet  that  was  sniBcient  to  oover  an  army  drawn  out  of  a  hundred  cities.  The 
golden  compasses  in  the  above-mentioned  passage  appear  a  very  natural  instrument  in 
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Now  resting,  bless'd  and  hallow'd  the  serenth  day, 
As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  work. 
But  not  in  silence  holy  )[ept :  the  harp 
Had  work,  and  rested  not;  the  solemn  pipe, 
And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop, 
All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire, 
Tempered  soft  tunings,  intermixed  with  Toioe 
Choral  or  unison ;  of  incense  clouds. 
Fuming  from  golden  censers,  hid  the  mount. 
Creation  and  the  six  days'  acts  they  sung. 
G-reat  are  thy  works,  Jehovah  I  infinite 
Thy  power  I  what  thought  can  measure  thee,  or  tongae 
Relate  thee  ?    Greater  now  in  thy  return 
Than  from  the  giant  angels :  thee  that  day 
Thy  thunders  magnified ;  but  to  create 

tbe  hands  of  him,  whom  Plato  somewhere  calls  the  Birine  Geometrician.  As  poetry 
delights  in  clothing  ahstracted  ideas  in  allegories  and  sensible  images,  we  find  a  mag- 
nificent description  of  the  creation,  formed  after  the  same  manner,  in  one  of  the  pro- 
phets, wherein  he  describes  the  Almighty  Architect  as  measuring  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  nxeting  oat  the  heavens  with  his  span,  comprehending  the  dust  of 
the  earth  in  a  measure,  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  tiie  hills  in  a  balance. 
Another  of  them,  describing  the  Supreme  Being  in  this  great  work  of  creation,  repre- 
sents him  as  laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  stretching  a  line  upon  it ;  and  in 
another  place,  as  garnishing  the  heayens,  stretching  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place, 
and  hanging  the  earth  upon  nothing.  This  last  noble  thought  Milton  has  expressed  in 
the  following  verse : — 

And  earth  self-baUnced  on  her  centre  hung. 

The  beauties  of  description  in  this  book  lie  so  very  thick,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enu* 
merate  them  in  these  remarks.  The  poet  has  employed  on  them  the  whole  energy  of 
our  tongue :  the  several  great  scenes  of  the  creation  rise  up  to  view,  one  after  anoUier, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  reader  seems  present  at  this  wonderftil  work,  and  to  assist 
among  the  choirs  of  angels,  who  are  the  spectators  of  it  How  glorious  is  tiie  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  day !  r.  252,  Ac.  We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought  in  the  third 
day,  when  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  and  the  deep  was  made :  we  have  also 
the  rising  of  the  whole  vegetable  world  described  in  this  day's  work,  which  is  filled  with 
all  the  graces  that  other  poets  have  lavished  on  their  description  of  the  spring,  and 
leads  the  reader's  imagination  into  a  theatre  equally  surprising  and  beantifhL  The 
Mveral  glories  of  the  heavens  make  their  appearances  on  the  fourth  day. 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could  be  so  concise  in  his  description  of  the  six  days 
as  to  comprehend  them  within  the  bounds  of  an  episode :  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  par- 
ticular, as  to  give  us  a  lively  id^a  of  them.  This  is  still  more  remarkable  in  his  account 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to  our  view  the  whole  animal 
creation  from  the  reptile  to  the  behemoth.  As  the  lion  and  the  leviathan  are  two  of  the 
noblest  productions  in  the  world  of  living  creatures,  the  reader  will  find  a  most  exqui- 
site spirit  of  poetry  in  the  account  which  our  author  gives  us  of  them.  The  sixth  day 
concludes  with  the  formation  of  man ;  upon  which,  the  angel  takes  occasion,  as  he  did 
after  the  battle  in  heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his  obediencei  which  was  the  principal 
design  of  his  visit 

The  poet  afterwards  represents  the  Messiah  returning  into  heaven  and  taking  a 
survey  of  his  great  work.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  sublime  in  this  part  of  the 
poem,  where  the  author  describes  the  great  period  of  time  filled  with  so  many  glorious 
circumstances:  when  the  heavens  and  earth  were  finished;  when  the  Messiah  ascended 
up  in  triumph  through  the  everlasting  gates ;  when  he  looked  down  with  pleasure  upon 
his  new  creation;  when  every  part  of  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in  its  existence;  ''when 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  Joy." 

The  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  battle  of  angels  and  creation  of  the  world, 
have  in  them  those  qualifications  which  the  critics  judge  requisite  to  an  episode :  they 
are  nearly  related  to  the  principal  action,  and  have  a  just  connexion  with  the  fable. — 
Addisoh. 

This  criticism  of  Addison  is  so  beautiful,  so  Just,  and  so  perfecti  that  I  know  not  that 
t  can  find  anything  to  add  to  it 
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Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 
Who  can  imnair  thee,  Mighty  King,  or  bound 
Thy  empire  r  easily  the  proud  attempt 
Of  spirits  apostate,  and  their  counsels  vain, 
Thou  hast  repelFd ;  while  impiously  they  thought 
Thee  to  diminish,  and  from  thee  withdraw 
The  number  of  thy  worshippers.     Who  seeks 
To  lessen  thee,  agunst  his  purpose  serrea 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might :  his  evil 
Thou  usest,  and  from  thence  createst  more  good. 
Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  heaTen 
From  heaven-gate  not  far,  founded  in  view 
On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea ; 
Of  amplitude  almost  immense,  with  stars 
Numerous,  and  every  star  perhaps  a  world 
Of  destined  habitation  ^  but  thou  know'st 
Their  seasons :  among  these  the  seat  of  men. 
Earth  with  her  nether  ocean  ciroumfused, 
Their  pleasant  dwelling-plaoe.     Thriee  happy  men, 
And  sons  of  men,  whom  Ood  hath  thus  advanced ! 
Created  in  his  image,  there  to  dwell 
And  worship  him ;  and  in  reward  to  rule 
Over  his  works,  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air, 
And  multiply  a  race  of  worshippers 
Holy  and  just :  thrice  happy,  if  they  know 
Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright  I 
So  sung  they,  and  the  empyrean  rung 
With  halleluiahs :  thus  was  sabbath  kept. — 
And  thy  request  think  now  fnlfill'd,  that  ask'd 
How  first  this  world  and  face  of  things  began, 
And  what  before  thy  memory  was' done 
From  the  beginning ;  that  posterity. 
Informed  by  thee,  might  know :  if  else  thou  seek'si 
Aught,  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say. 
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INTRODUCTORT  RElfARES. 

Vo  praise  ean  be  deemed  too  liigh  for  this  eighth  book  of  Pandiie  Loet  Hilton 
fpeakB  M  the  historian  of  idealism;  neyer  as  a  rhetorician :  he  has  neyer  any  fiustitioos 
irarmth ;  what  he  relates  he  first  sees :  the  richness  of  his  imagination  is  united  with 
extreme  and  surprising  simplidty :  he  rejects  all  adornment  The  imagination,  which 
creates  a  whole  series  of  oharaoters  and  actions,  resalting  from  each  other^ — those 
actions  at  the  same  time  springing  from  high  minds  and  high  passions, — ^performs  the 
greatest  and  rarest  work  of  genius:  thus  we  are  filled  with  the  most  delightful 
astonishment,  when  we  read  Milton's  picture  of  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Etc  :  the 
beauty,  the  glow,  the  enthusiasm,  the  rapture  running  through  all  the  senses,  and  all 
tiie  reins;  the  unalloyed  grandeur  of  the  man,  the  celestial  grace  of  the  woman;  the 
majesty  of  his  moyements,  the  delicacy  of  hers;  the  InconceiTable  happiness  of 
thoughts  and  words  with  which  their  admiration  of  each  other  is  expressed ;  the  breaks, 
the  turns  of  language,  the  inspired  brilliance,  and  flow  of  the  strains;  yet  the  inimitable 
chastity  and  transparence  of  the  whole  style; — fill  a  sensitiye  reader  with  an  unfeigned 
wonder  and  exaltation,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  adequately  to  record. 

I  need  not  say,  that  all  the  art  and  skill  alone  of  all  the  poets  of  the  earth  would 
nerer  have  reached  those  thoughts,  though  natural  and  human,  yet  mixed  with  intel- 
lectual sublimity  and  exalted  passion,  which  the  poet  ascribes  to  Adam  and  Eve ;  and 
in  which  his  beautif^il  language  could  only  be  attained  by  following  those  thoughts  in 
a  congenial  tone.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  Hilton's  great  superiority  in  the  true 
language  of  poetry :  it  is  miserably,  when  flat  thoughts  are  covered  by  sounding  or 
gaudy  words. 

The  mind  of  him  who  undertakes  to  write  poetry  can  only  be  worked  Into  a  due 
temperament  by  the  force  of  a  warm  and  pregnant  imagination:  in  that  state  he  need 
not  seek  for  phrases  or  ideas:  these  rise  out  of  the  ideal  position  to  which  his  genius 
has  transported  him :  they  are  not  the  results  o^  slow  reflection,  or  reasoning,  or  memory. 
Admit  the  circumstances,  and  nature  points  out  the  sentiments :  but  it  is  the  great  poet 
alone  who  can  inrent  the  circumstances ;  and  of  all  men,  Hilton  could  inrent  them 
with  the  most  fertility  and  splendour. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  makes  Milton's  inTcntion  deserring  of  the  most 
unlimited  praise:  he  was  bound  down  by  his  awe  of  religion,  and  his  search  after  truth 
and  wisdom.  When  imagination  may  indulge  itself  in  wanton  flights,  it  may  easily 
blase  by  its  erratio  oourses :  here  the  poet  had  to  keep  within  a  prescribed  track :  he 
had  therefore  all  his  mighty  powers  at  command;  he  threw  his  light  where  it  was 
required. 

Again  I  must  say  something  of  the  argumentative  parts  of  the  poem  as  applied  to 
this  eighth  book :  Uiese  are  as  profound  and  excellent  as  those  in  the  former  books. 
They  are  not,  as  Dryden  has  hinted,  flat  and  unprofitable ;  but  the  reverse.  They  are 
exalted,  closely-argued,  nakedly  but  vigorously  expressed,  sagacious,  moral,  instructive, 
comprehensive,  deep  in  the  knowledge  of  life,  consolatory,  and  fortifying.  Whoever 
supposes  them  unpoetlcal,  has  a  narrow  and  mean  conception  of  poetiy;  they  are 
never  out  of  place,  but  result  firom  the  leading  characters  of  the  poem;  and  are  quite 
M  essential  to  i^  even  as  its  grand,  or  beantifU,  and  breathing  Imagery. 
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AROUMEKT. 

Kdam  inqaiTM  oonetnung  celestial  motions;  is  doabtfnlly  aniwered,  and  exhorted  to  search 
rather  things  more  worthy  of  knowledge :  Adam  assents ;  and,  still  desirous  to  detain 
Raphael,  relates  to  him  what  he  remembered  since  his  own  creation;  his  placing  in 
Paradise ;  his  talk  with  God  concerning  solitnde  and  fit  society ;  his  first  meeting  and 
nnptials  with  Eve;  his  discourse  with  the  angel  thereupon;  who,  after  adnositions 
repeated,  departs. 

The  ansel  ended,*  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming  left  his  yoice,  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fiz'd  to  hear; 
Then,  as  new-waked,  thus  gratefully  replied : 

What  thanks  suffioient,  or  what  recompense  * 

Equal,  have  I  to  render  thee,  divine 
Historian,  who  thus  largely  hast  allay'd 
The  thirst  I  had  of  knowledge,  and  vouchsafed 
This  friendly  condescension  to  relate 

Things  else  hy  me  unsearchable ;  now  heard  ^ 

With  wonder,  but  delight,  and,  as  is  due 
With  glory  attributed  to  the  high 
Creator  ?    Something  yet  of  doubt  remains^ 
Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve. 
When  I  behold^  this  goodly  frame,  this  world, 
Of  heaven  and  earth  consisting,  and  compute 
Their  magnitudes ;  this  earth,  a  spot,  a  grain, 
An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compared 
And  all  her  numbered  stars,  that  seem  to  roll 
Spaces  incomprehensible  (for  such 
l^eir  distance  argues,  and  their  swift  return 
Diurnal),  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  ^spot, 
One  day  and  night ;  in  all  their  vast  survey 
Useless  besides ;  reasoning  I  ofb  admire. 
How  Nature,  wise  and  frugal,  could  commit 
Such  disproportions,  with  superfluous  hand 
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*  The  ang^  ended, 
Thif  eighth  hook  made  a  part  of  the  seyenth  book  in  the  first  edition. 
IQlton  ha«  here  imitated  the  graoefhl  suspension  in  the  narratiye  of  UljBBes;  see 

the  elerenth  book  of  the  Odyssey :  and  Pope,  when  translating  the  passage,  ingeniously 

framed  his  yexaion  of  Milton's  own  words : — 

He  ceased ;  but  left  so  charming  in  their  ear 
His  voice,  that  listening  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 

b  When  I  behold,  dfc 
Hilton,  after  having  given  so  noble  an  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  new  world,  takes  a 
proper  occasion  to  show  the  two  great  systems,  usually  called  the  Ptolemaio  and  the 
Copemican :  one  making  the  ear£,  the  other  tiio  sun,  to  be  the  centre ;  and  this  he 
does  by  introducing  Adiun  proposing  very  judiciously  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  the 
ilrst,  and  which  was  tho  system  most  obvious  to  him.  The  reply  of  the  angel  touches 
on  the  expedients  the  Ptolemaics  invented  to  solve  those  difficulties,  and  to  patch  up 
their  system ;  and  then  intimates  that  perhaps  the  sun  is  the  centre ;  and  so  opens  that 
syitom,  and  withal  the  noble  improvements  of  the  new  philosophy;  not  however 
determining  for  one  or  the  other:  on  the  contrary,  he  exhorts  our  progenitor  to  apply 
his  thoughts  rather  to  what  more  nearly  concerns  him,  and  ia  within  his  reaoh.— 

ElCHABDSOir. 
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So  many  nobler  bodies  to  create. 

Greater  so  manifold,  to  this  one  use. 

For  angbt  appears,  and  on  their  orbs  impose 

Such  restless  revolution  day  by  day 

Repeated ;  while  the  sedentary  earth, 

That  better  might  with  far  leas  compass  mare, 

Served  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 

Her  end  without  least  motion,  and  receives. 

As  tribute,  such  a  snmless  journey  broug^ 

Of  incorporeal  speed,  her  warmth  and  light ; 

Speed,  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  laals. 

So  spake  oar  sire,  and  by  his  counienaaoe  seem'd 
Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse ;  which  Eve 
Perceivinff,<>  where  she  sat  retired  in  sig^, 
With  lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat, 
And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 
Rose,  and  went  forth  among  be?  fruits  and  Ibwera, 
To  visit  how  they  prospered,  bud  and  bkom, 
Her  nursery ;  they  at  her  coming  sprunr. 
And,  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance,  gladher  grew. 
Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourae 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high :  such  pleasure  she  reserved, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  anditress : 
Her  husband  the  relator  she  preferr'd 
Before  the  angel,  and  ef  him  to  ask 
Chose  rather;  he,  she  knew,  would  intemiz 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses :  from  his  lip 
Not  words  ^one  pleased  her.     0 !  when  meet  now 
Such  pairs  in  love  and  mutual  honour  join'd  ? 
With  goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went, 
Not  unattended ;  for  on  her,  as  queen, 
A  pomp  of  winning  Graces*  waited  still. 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  all  eyes,  to  wish  her  still  in  sight. 
And  Raphael  now,  to  Adam's  doubt  proposed, 
Benevolent  and  facile  thus  replied : 
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Pereeiving. 
What  a  lovely  piotors  has  the  poet  hem  dnnrm  of  Bto  I  Af  It  did  not  beoome  her  to 
bear  a  part  in  tiie  conTersaiion,  she  modestly  sits  at  a  distance,  but  yet  within  riew : 
the  stays  as  long  as  the  angel  and  her  husband  are  diseonrsing  of  things  whieh  it 
night  ooneem  her  and  her  duty  to  know;  hot  when  they  enter  vpon  abetraser  points^ 
then  she  decently  retires.  This  is  preserring  the  deoonim  of  charaeter :  and  so  Cephas 
Ins  in  Plato's  '  Republic/ and  Scnvola  in  Cicero's  tr^tlse  'de  Ofmtore/ slay  only  M 
long  as  it  was  svitable  for  persons  of  their  character ;  and  are  made  to  withdraw  when 
the  ditconrse  was  less  proper  for  them  to  hear.  Eve's  withdrawing  is  jnster  and  mom 
beantifhl  titan  these  instances.  She  rises  to  go  forth  with  lowliness,  but  yet  with 
miO®*ty  f^^  grace.    What  modesty  and  what  dignity  is  here ! — "thnmat. 

€hay  has  imititfad  this  in  the  opening  ef  his  peess, '  The  Progrew  el  Poiy/    flnj 
may  be  perpetoally  tracked  in  his  imiti^ons  of  Milton's  ezpresnons. 


To  ask  or  search,  I  blame  diee  not^  for  heayeii 
Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  tiiee  set. 
Wherein  to  read  his  wosdrons  works,  and  learn 
His  seasons,  hoars,  or  days,  or  months,  or  years : 
This  to  attain,"  whether  heaven  move  or  earth, 
Imports  not,  if  thoo  reckon  right :  the  rest 
From  man  or  angel  the  great  Architect 
Did  wisely  to  conceal,  and  not  divalse 
His  secrete  to  be  scann'd  by  them  who  ought 
Bather  admire ;  or  if  they  list  to  try 
Conjecture,  he  his  £ibrio  of  the  heavens 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes ;  perhaps  to  move 
His  langhter  8t  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Hereafter,  when  ^ey  come  to  model  heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars :  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame }  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive, 
To  save  appearances ;  how  gird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er. 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb : 
Already  by  thy  reasoning  this  I  guess, 
Who  art  to  lead  thy  offspring,  and  supposest 
That  bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright }  nor  heaven  such  journeys  run, 
Earth  sitting  still,  when  she  alone  receives 
The  benefit.     Consider  first,  that  great 
Or  brieht  infers  not  excellence :  the  earth, 
Though,  in  comparison  of  heaven,  so  small. 
Nor  glistering,  may  of  solid  good  contain 
More  plenty  than  the  sun  that  barren  shines; 
Whose  virtue  on  itself  works  no  eflfect, 
Bnt  in  the  fruitful  earth ;  there  first  received. 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find. 
Yet  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 
Officious ;  but  to  thee,  earth's  habitant. 
And  for  the  heaven's  wide  circuit,  let  it  speak 
The  Maker's  high  magnificence ;  who  built 
So  spacious,  and  his  line  stretch'd  out  so  far. 
That  man  may  know  he  dwells  not  in  his  own ; 
An  edifice  too  large  for  him  to  fill. 
Lodged  in  a  small  partition;  and  the  rest 
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•  Thi$  to  attain. 

It  importa  noty  it  matten  not»  whether  hearen  move  or  earth,  whether  the  Ptolemalo 
m  Copemiean  fystem  be  tme.  This  knowledge  we  may  still  attain ; — ^the  nat,  other 
more  euriout  points  of  inqnirj  oono«ming  the  heavenly  bodies,  Ood  hath  done  wisely 
to  eoneeaL — Nswroir. 

See  Psalm  exxziz.  5 :— " Saoh  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  and  excellent  for  me;  I 
«amiot  attain  nnto  it"— Duhbtkr. 

'  7%a  fnan  may  know  he  dwelU  not  in  hit  oten, 
A  ftnt  reiloetlon,  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  gr^test  phflosopherS;  who 
•eem  to  attribute  the  first  notions  of  religion  in  man  to  his  observing  the  grandeur  of 
(he  mairersew    See  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  lib.  i.  seot  28,  and -De  Nat  Deor.  lib.  ii.  sect  0. 
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Ordain'd  for  uses  to  his  Lord  beet  known 
The  swiftness  of  tiiose  circles  attribute, 
Though  numberless,  to  his  omnipotenoCi 
That  to  corporeal  substances  could  add 
Speed  almost  spiritual :  me  thou  think'st  not  slow. 
Who  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  heayen 
Where  Ood  resides,  and  ere  mid-daj  arrived    , 
In  Eden ;  distance  inexpressible 
Bj  numbers  that  have  name.     But  this  I  urge^ 
Admitting  motion  in  the  hearens,  to  show 
^Inyalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  moyed; 
Not  that  I  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem 
To  thee,  who  hast  thy  dwelling  here  on  earth. 
Ood,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense, 
Placed  heaven  from  earth  so  &r,  that  earthly  eight- 
If  it  presume,  might  err  in  things  too  high; 
And  no  advantage  gain.     What  if  the  sun 
Be  centre  to  the  world ;  and  other  stars, 
By  his  attractive  virtue  and  their  own 
Incited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds  ; 
Their  wandering  course,  now  high,  now  low,  then  hid. 
Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still. 
In  six  thou  seest;'  and  what  if  seventh  to  these 
The  planet  earth,  so  stead&st  though  she  seem, 
Insensibly  three  different  motions  move  ? 
Which  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
Moved  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities ; 
Or  save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  supposed. 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night ;  which  needs  not  thy  belief, 
If  earth  industrious  of  herself,  fetch  day 
Travelling  east,  and  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  sun's  beam  meet  night,  her  other  part 
Still  luminous  by  his  ray.     What  if  that  li^t. 
Sent  from  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  air 
To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star, 
Enlightning  her  by  day,  as  she  by  night 
This  earth  T  reciprocal,  if  land  be  there, 
Fields  and  inhabitants :  her  spots  thou  seest 
As  clouds,^  and  clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 
Fruits  in  her  soften'd  soil,  for  some  to  eat 
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In  the  moon,  and  the  ''fire  other  wandering  firee,"  as  they  are  called,  b.  v.  177.-  • 
Newton. 

Ik  Ber  tpott  thou  teett 
A$  eloudt. 
It  seeme  by  this,  and  by  another  passage  b.  v.  419,  as  if  our  anthor  thought  that  the 
^ots  in  the  moon  were  olonds  and  yapoars :  bnt  the  most  probable  opinion  11,  that  they 
are  her  seas  and  waters,  which  reflect  only  part  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  absorb  the  resL 
They  cannot  possibly  be  clouds  and  Taponrs,  because  they  are  obserred  to  be  fixed  and 
permanent — Nswroir. 
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Allotted  there ;  and  other  snna  perhaps, 

With  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  desorj^ 

Gommnnicating  male  and  female  light ;  ^ 

Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world, 

Stored  in  each  orh  perhaps  with  some  that  live : 

For  such  vast  room  in  nature  unpossess'd 

By  living  soul,  desert  and  desolate, 

Only  to  shine,  jet  scarce  to  eontrihute  ^ 

Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light,  conveyed  so  far 

Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 

Light  back  to  them,  is  obvious  to  dispute. 

But  whether  thus  these  things,  or  whether  not; 

Whether  the  sun  predominant  in  heaven  ^ 

Rise  on  the  earth ;  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun ; 

He  from  the  east  his  flaming  road  begin. 

Or  she  from  west  her  silent  course  advance, 

With  inoffensive  pace  that  spinning  sleeps 

On  her  soft  axle ;  while  she  paces  even,  ^* 

And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  long; 

Solicit  not  thj  thoughts  with  matters  hid ; 

Leave  them  to  God  above ;  him  serve  and  fear. 

Of  other  creatures,  as  him  pleases  best. 

Wherever  placed,  let  him  dispose ;  joj  thou  ^ 

In  what  he  gives  to  thee,  this  Paradise 

And  thy  fair  Eve ;  heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 

To  know  what  passes  there ;  be  lowly  wise : 

Think  only  what  concerns  thee,  and  thy  beinff ; 

Dream  not  of  other  worlds ;  what  creatures  there  ^ 

Live,  in  what  state,  condition,  or  degree : 

Contented  that  thus  hi  hath  been  revealM^ 

Not  of  earth  only^^  but  of  highest  heaven. 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  clear'd  of  doubt^  replied : 
How  fully  hast  thou  satisfied  me,  pure,  ^ 

Intelligence  of  heaven,  angel  serene ! 
And,  freed  from  intricacies,  taueht  to  live 
The  easiest  way ;  nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life,  from  which 
God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares,  ^ 

And  not  molest  us;  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts,  and  notions  vain. 
But  apt  the  mind  or  fancy  is  to  rove 
Unchecked,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end ; 
Till  warn'd,  or  by  experience  taught,  she  learn;  ^^ 

That  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle ;  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom  :*  what  is  more,  is  fume. 

I  It  the  prime  medom. 
An  excellent  piece  of  satire  this,  and  a  fine  reproof  of  those  men  who  have  all  sense 
but  common  sense,  and  whose  folly  is  tntlj  represented  in  the  stoiy  of  the  philosopher, 
vhoy  while  he  was  gazing  at  the  stars,  fell  Into  a  ditoh.    Our  author,  In  these  lines,  as 
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Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence ;  '** 

And  renders  as,  in  things  that  moet  oonoenii 

Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek. 

Therefore  from  this  high  pitch  let  us  desoend 

A  lower  flight,  and  speak  of  things  at  hand 

Useful ;  whence,  haply,  mention  may  aiise 

Of  something  not  unseasonahle  to  ask, 

By  sufferance,  and  thy  wonted  favour,  deign'd. 

Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 

Ere  my  remembrance;  now,  hear  me  relate 

My  story,  which  perhaps  thou  hast  noi  heard : 

And  day  is  not  yet  spent;  till  then  thou  eeest 

How  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise ; 

Inviting  thee  to  hear  while  I  relate; 

Fond,  were  it  not  in  hope  of  thy  reply ; 

For,  while  I  sit  with  thee,  I  seem  in  heaven ; 

And  sweeter  thy  discourse  ^  is  to  my  ear 

Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst 

And  hunger  both,  from  labour  at  the  hour 

Of  sweet  repast ;  they  satiate  and  soon  fill. 

Though  pleasant ;  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 

Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 

To  whom  thus  Raphael  answer'd  heavenly  meek : 
Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men, 
Nor  tongue  ineloquent;  for  Ood  on  thee 
Abundantly  his  gifts  hath  also  pour'd 
Inward  and  outward  both,  his  image  fair : 
Speaking  or  mute,  all  comeliness  and  grace 
Attends  thee ;  and  each  word,  each  motion  forms : 
Nor  less  think  we  in  heaven  of  thee  on  earth 
Than  of  our  fellow-servant,  and  inquire 
Oladly  into  the  ways  of  Qod  with  man : 
For  God,  we  see,  hath  honoured  thee,  and  set 
On  man  his  equal  love :  say  therefore  on ; 
For  I  that  day  was  absent,*^  as  befell, 
Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure,  *"* 

Mr.  Thyer  imagines,  might  probablj  bare  in  bif  6j«  the  ebaraeter  of  Socrates,  wbo 
first  attempted  to  divert  bis  eonntrjmen  from  their  airy  and  chimerical  notions  abont 
the  origin  of  things,  and  turn  their  attention  to  that  *'  prime  wisdom,"  the  eonsideration 
of  moral  duties,  and  their  conduct  in  social  life. — Nkwtoit. 

See  Johnson's  obsenraUons  to  the  same  effect,  and  as  to  the  proper  objects  of  stadj, 
in  bis  '  Life  of  Milton,'  speaking  of  the  poet's  pUns  of  education. 

J  And  tioeeter  thy  dttcourte. 

The  poet  bad  here  prolsably  in  mind  that  passage  in  Virgil,  Eel.  y.  45 1-^ 

Tale  tDum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta. 

Qaale  aopor  fossia  in  graniine ;  qaaie  per  seatam 

Dttlcia  aqaes  saliente  aitim  reatingnere  rivo. 

But  the  fine  turn  in  the  last  three  lines  of  Milton  is  entirely  his  oim,  and  gires  an 
ezquisito  beauty  to  this  passage  above  Virgil's.  See  '  An  Essay^npoa  Milton's  Imita- 
tions of  the  Ancients,'  p.  37. — ^Newto5. 

k  For  I  that  day  toot  ahtent. 
The  sixth  day  of  the  creation :  of  all  the  ras^  of  which  he  has  spoken,  he  might  haw 
been  an  eye-witness. — Ricbardson. 
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Far  on  excursion  toward  the  gates  of  bell ; 

Squared  in  full  lemon,  (such  oommand  we  had) 

To  see  that  none  tnenoe  issued  *  forth  a  spy^ 

Or  enemy,  while  Ood  was  in  his  work ; 

Lest  he,  luoensed  at  such  eruption  bold, 

Destruction  with  creation  might  have  mix'd. 

Not  that  they  durst  without  his  lea^e  attempt : 

But  us  he  sends  upon  his  high  behests 

For  state,  as  Sorran  King ;  and  to  inure 

Our  prompt  obedience.     Fast  we  found,  fkst  shut 

The  dismal  gates,  and  barricadoed  stronff ; 

But  long  ere  our  approaching  heard  within 

Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song^ 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Olad  we  retum'd  up  to  the  coasts  of  light 

Ere  sabbath  evening :  so  we  had  in  emerge. 

But  thy  relation  now ;  for  I  attend. 

Pleased  with  thy  words  no  less  than  thou  with  mine. 

So  spake  the  eodiike  power,  and  thus  our  sire : 
For  man  to  tell  how  human  life  began 
Is  hard;  for  who  himself  beginning  knew? 
Desire  with  thee  still  longer  to  converse 
Induced  me.     As  new  w&ked  from  soundest  sleep, 
Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid. 
In  balmy  sweat ;  which  with  his  beams  die  sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 
Straight  toward  heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I  tum'd. 
And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky ;  till,  raised 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung, 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upri^t 
Stood  on  my  feet :  about  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams ;  by  these 
Creatures  that  lived  and  moved,  and  walkM  or  flew ; 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ;  all  things  smiled } 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy*  my  heart  o'erflow'd. 
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1  nUtt  none  thenee  iatued. 
As  man  was  to  be  the  principal  work  of  Ood  in  the  lower  world,  and  (according  to 
.Milton's  hypothesis)  a  creature  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  fallen  angels,  so  particular  care 
b  taken  at  his  creation.  The  angels,  on  that  day,  keep  watch  and  guard  at  the  gates 
of  holly  that  none  may  issue  forth  to  intermpt  the  saered  work :  at  ihe  same  time  that 
this  was  a  Teiy  good  reason  for  the  angel's  absence,  it  is  likewise  doing  honour  to  the 
man  with  whom  he  was  conyersing. — Nxwtov. 

n  All  thittgt  gmiled/ 
With  fragranee  and  noUhjoy. 
"Bj /ragranet,  Milton  has  endearourod  to  give  an  idea  of  that  exquisite  and  delicions 
Joy  of  heart  Homer  so  often  expresses  by  laivtrai,  a  word  that  signifies  the  fragrance 
tiiat  flowers  emit  after  a  shower  or  dew.  Milton  has  used  a  like  expression  in  hie 
treatise  'Of  Reformation/  p.  2,  ed.  1738.  "Methinks  a  sovran  and  reylring  joy  must 
needs  rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears,  and  the  sweet  odour  of  the 
returning  Gospel  imbathe  his  soul  with  iht  fragrance  of  heaven." — ^Richardson. 

Mr.  Richardson  might  have  farther  observed,  that  Milton  himself  had  expressed  the 
same  thought  wi&  more  beauty,  if  possible,  in  b.  iv.  153,  where,  speaking  of  Satan's 
approach  to  the  garden  of  Paradise,  he  says, 
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Myself  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 
Sorvey'dy  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led : 
But  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause, 
Knew  not :  to  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  spake; 
My  tongue  obeyed,  and  readily  oould  name 
Whatever  I  saw.     Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light, 
And  thou  enlightened  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay. 
Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains^ 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  £ur  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  I  came  thus,  how  here  ? 
Not  of  myself;  by  some  great  Maker  then, 
In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent : 
Tell  me,  how  may  1  know  him,  how  adore; 
From  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move  and  live, 
And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know  ? 
While  thus  I  call'd,  and  stray'd  I  knew  not  whither, 
From  where  I  first  drew  air,  and  first  beheld 
This  happy  light ;  when  answer  none  returned. 
On  a  green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers. 
Pensive  I  sat  me  down :  there  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seised 
My  drowsed  sense ;  untroubled,  though  I  thought 
I  then  was  passing  to  my  former  state 
Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve : 
When  suddenly  stood  at  my  head  a  dream, 
Whose  inward  apparition  gently  moved 
My  fiincy  to  believe  I  yet  had  being, 
And  lived :  one  came,  methought,  of  shape  divine, 
And  said.  Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam ;  rise. 
First  man,  of  men  innumerable  ordain'd 
First  father  I  called  by  thee,  I  come  thy  guide 
To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  seat  prepared. 
So  saying,  bv  the  hand*  he  took  me  raised, 
And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air 
Smooth  sliding  without  step,  last  led  me  up 
A  woody  mountain ;  whose  high  top  was  plain, 
A  circuit  wide  enclosed,  with  goodliest  trees 
Planted,  with  walks  and  bowers ;  that  what  I  saw 


And  of  para  now  purer  ur 
Meets  hii  approach,  ana  to  the  heart  inspire* 
Vernal  deiiffht  and  jot,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  oat  despair.— Thtxe. 

a  So  raying f  by  lA«  hand. 

It  is  said  that  "the  Lord  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it,"  Oen.  ii.  15.  Some  commentators  say,  that  man  was  not  formed 
in  Paradise,  but  was  placed  there  after  he  was  formed,  to  show  that  he  had  no  title  to  it 
by  natnre,  but  by  grace ;  uid  Milton  poetically  supposes  that  he  was  carried  thither 
sleeping,  and  was  first  made  to  see  that  happy  place  in  Tision.  The  poet  had  perhaps  in 
mind  that  passage  of  Virnl,  where  Venus  lays  young  Ascanius  asleep,  and  removes  him 
from  Carthage  to  the  Idslian  fields,  Mn.  i.  691,  Ac. :  or  if  he  had  Scripture  still  in  view, 
he  had  aathority  for  such  a  removal  of  a  person.  Acts  viii.  39,  when  ''the  Spirit  of  Ae 
TiOrd  caught  away  Philip,  and  he  was  found  at  Asotus." — ^Nswroir. 
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Of  earth  before  searce  pleasant  seem'd.     Each  tree, 

Loadeu  with  fairest  fmit  that  hung  to  the  eye 

Tempting,  stirr'd  in  me  sudden  appetite 

To  pluck  and  eat;  whereat  I  waked;  and  found 

Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 

Had  lively  shadow'd :  here  had  new  begun 

My  wandering,  had  not  He,  who  was  my  guide 

Up  hither,  from  among  the  trees  appearM, 

Presence  Divine.     Eejoioinff,  but  with  awe, 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  feU 

Submiss :  he  rear'd  me,  and,  Whom  ihou  sought'st  I  am, 

Said  mildly  3  Authour  of  all  this  thou  seest 

Above,  or  round  about  thee,  or  beneath. 

This  Paradise  I  give  thee ;  count  it  thine 

To  till  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat :  *^ 

Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows 

Eat  freely  with  glad  heart;  fear  here  no  dearth : 

But  of  the  tree,*  whose  operation  brings 

Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  which  I  have  set 

The  pledge  of  wy  obedience  and  thy  faith,  *** 

Amid  the  garden,  by  the  tree  of  life, 

Bemember  what  I  warn  thee,  shun  to  taste, 

And  shun  the  bitter  consequence :  for  know, 

The  day  thou  eat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 

Transgressed,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die,*  '^ 

From  that  day  mortal ;  and  this  happy  state 

Shalt  lose,  expelFd  from  hence  into  a  world 

Of  woe  and  sorrow.     Sternly  he  pronounced 

The  ri^d  interdiction,  which  resounds 

Tet  dreadful  in  mine  ear,  though  in  my  choice  *" 

Not  to  incur :  but  soon  his  clear  aspect 

Betum'd,  and  gracious  purpose  thus  reneVd : 

Not  only  these  fair  bounds,  but  all  the  earth 

To  thee  and  to  thy  race  I  givQ ;  as  lords 

Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live,  ^ 

Or  live  in  sea  or  air;  beast,  fish,  and  fowl. 

In  sign  whereof,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 

After  their  kinds;  I  bring  them  to  receive 

From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fealty 

With  low  subjection ;  understand  the  same  ^ 

Of  fish  within  their  watery  residence. 

Not  hither  summoned,  since  they  cannot  change 

Their  element,  to  draw  the  thinner  air. 

•  Bui  0/ the  trte. 

This  being  the  great  hinge  on  whieh  Uie  whole  poem  tnrnfl,  Milton  has  marlced  it 
itrongly:  ''But  of  the  tree;" — ^"remember  what  I  warn  thee."  He  dwdlls,  expatiatef 
upon  it,  from  v.  323  to  v.  838,  repeating,  enforcing,  fixing  every  word :  it  is  aU  neire 
and  energy. — ^RicHABDSOir. 

P  Inevitably  thou  ahalt  die, 

"In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  as  in  Gen.  iL  17»  that  is, 
from  that  day  thou  shalt  beeome  mortal,  as  the  poet  immediately  after  explains  it^-« 
NiWTOir. 
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As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 
Approaching  two  and  two ;  these  cowering  low 
With  blandishment;  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing. 
I  named  them  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 
Their  nature ;  with  such  knowledge  God  endued 
My  sudden  apprehension :  but  in  these 
I  found  not«  what  metfaougfat  I  wanted  still; 
And  to  the  heavenly  vision  thus  presumed : 

0,  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these. 
Above  mankind,  or  aught  than  mankind  higher, 
Surpassest  fat  my  naming ;  how  may  I 
Adore  thee,  Authour  of  this  universe. 
And  all  this  good  to  man  ?  for  whose  well-being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal, 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things :  but  with  me 
I  see  not  who  partakes.     In  solitude 
What  happiness  ?  who  can  enjoy  alone ; 
Or,  all  enjoying,  what  contentment  find  f 
Thus  I  presumptuous }  and  the  Vision  bright. 
As  with  a  smile  more  brighten'd,  thus  repued : 

What  call'st  thou  solitude  ?    Is  not  the  earth 
With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air 
BeplenishM,  and  all  these  at  thy  command 
To  come  and  play  before  thee  ?  Know'st  thou  not 
Their  language  and  their  ways  ? '    They  also  know. 
And  reason  not  contemptibly :  with  these 
Find  pastime,  and  bear  rule ;  thy  realm  is  large. 
So  spake  the  Universal  Lord,  and  seem'd 
So  ordering :  I,  with  leave  of  speech  implored, 
And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied : 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  heavenly  Power; 
My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak. 
Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute, 
And  these  inferiour  far  beneath  me  set  7 
Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony,  or  true  delight  ? 

A  Bvi  in  tkm9 
Ifovmd  not 

The  accoont  given  by  Moees  is  veiy  short  here,  as  in  all  the  rest  Gen.  U.  19,  20. 
"  And  out  of  the  groond  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  Held  and  ereiy  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  brooght  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  wwilA  oall  them:  and  whatso- 
ever Adam  called  every  living  oreatore,  that  wae  the  name  thereofl  And  Adam  gave 
names  to  ell  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  but  for 
Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him."  And  from  tibis  short  account,  our 
author  has  raised,  what  a  noble  episode !  and  what  a  divine  dialogue  firom  the  latter 
part  only ! — Nbwtok. 

T  Kno^ti  thorn  neH 
Their  langvoffe  and  their  way9 1 

That  brutes  have  a  kind  of  language  among  themselves  is  evident  and  undeniable. 
There  is  a  treatise  in  French  of  the  language  of  brutes ;  and  onr  author  supposes  that 
Adam  understood  this  language,  and  was  of  knowledge  superior  to  any  of  his 
descendants,  and  besides  was  assisted  by  inspiration,  *'with  such  knowledge  God 
endued  his  sudden  apprehension."  He  is  said  by  the  aohool  divines  to  have  ezeeeded 
Bolomon  himself  in  knowledge. — Newtoh. 
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Which  most  be  mutual,  in  proportion  doe 
Given  and  received ;  but^  in  disparity/ 
The  one  intense^  the  other  still  remissi 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike :  of  fellowship  I  speak, 
Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight;  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort :  they  rejoiee 
Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness; 
So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combined : 
Much  less  can  bird  with  bea^,  or  fish  with  fowl 
So  well  converse,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape; 
Worse  then  can  man  with  beast,  and  least  of  all. 

Whereto  the  Almighty  anawer'd,  not  displeased : 
A  nice  and  subtle  happiness,  I  see. 
Thou  to  thyself  propoaest,  in  the  choice 
Of  thy  associates,  Adam  I  and  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure,  solitary. 
What  think'st  thou  then  of  me,  and  this  my  state  ? 
Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possessed 
Of  happiness,  or  not  ?  who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity ;  for  none  I  know 
Second  to  me  or  like,  equal  much  less^ 
How  have  I  then  with  whom  to  hold  converse, 
Save  with  the  creatures  which  I  made,  and  those 
To  me  inferiour,  infinite  desoents 
Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee  ? 

He  oeased;  I  lowly  aaswer'd :  To  attain 
The  highth  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways^ 
All  human  thoughts  come  short,  Supreme  of  things  t 
Thou  in  thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  thee 
Is  no  defieience  found :  not  so  is  man, 
But  in  degree ;  the  cause  of  his  desire 
By  conversation  with  his  like  to  help, 
Or  solaee  his  defects.     No  need  that  thou 
Shouldst  propagate,  already  Infinite ;  ^"^ 

And  through  aU  numbers  absolute,  though  One : 
But  man  by  number  is  to  manifest 
His  single  imperfection,  and  beset 
Like  of  his  like,  his  image  multiplied, 

In  unity  defective  ;  which  requires  •• 

Collateral  love,  and  dearest  amity. 

'  But  in  mtpomtym 
But  in  inequality,  raeh  m  is  between  brute  and  rational;  ''the  one  Intense,'*  man- 
high,  wound  up,  and  etrained  to  M»hler  undenCaadiagr  and  of  more  loflj  faculty;  ''the 
other  itiU  remfaw»"  the  animal,  let  down  and  slacker,  grorelling  In  more  low  and  mean 
pefeeptiona;  can  nerer  nit  together.  A  musical  metaphor,  from  strings,  of  which  the 
stretched  and  highest  give  a  smart  and  sharp  sound,  the  slack  a  flat  and  heavy  one.-^ 
Bum. 

i*e  Rom.  si.  3ft :— ^  0,  the  depth  of  the  nehes  boUi  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God !    How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  hit  ways  past  ftna«Bg  ootr — ^Hina» 
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Thou  in  thy  secresj,  although  alone. 

Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 

Social  communication }  jet,  so  pleased, 

Canst  raise  thy  creature  to  what  highth  thou  wilt 

Of  union  or  communion,  deified : 

I,  hy  conversing,  cannot  these  erect 

From  prone ;  nor  in  their  ways  complacence  find. 

Thus  I  embolden'd  spake,  and  freedom  used 

Permissive,  and  acceptance  found :  which  gain'd 

This  answer  from  the  gracious  Voice  Divine : 

Thus  far  to  try  thee,  Adam,  I  was  pleased ; 
And  find  thee  knowing,  not  of  beasts  alone, 
Which  thou  hast  righuy  named,  but  of  thyself; 
Expressing  well  the  spirit  within  thee  free,* 
My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute; 
Whose  ^llowship  therefore,  unmeet  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  shouldst  dislike : 
And  be  so  minded  still :  I,  ere  thou  spakest,'' 
Knew  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ; 
And  no  such  company  as  then  thou  saVst 
Intended  thee ;  for  trial  only  brought. 
To  see  how  thou  couldst  judge  of  fit  and  meet : 
What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assured, 
Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self. 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire. 

He  ended,  or  I  heard  no  more ;  for  now 
My  earthlv  by  his  heavenly  overpower'd,^ 
Which  it  had  long  stood  under,  strain'd  to  the  highth 
In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime, 
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B  Spirit  toUhin  tkM  free. 

Ifilton  is,  upon  all  occuions,  %  strennoas  adroeate  for  the  Areedom  of  the  human 
mind,  against  the  narrow  and  rigid  notions  of  the  Galvinists  of  that  age ;  and  here,  in 
the  same  spirit,  supposes  the  veiy  image  of  God,  in  which  man  was  made,  to  consist  in 
this  liberty.  The  sentiment  is  veiy  grand ;  and  this  sense  of  the  words  is,  in  mj 
opinion,  fiUl  as  probable  as  anj  of  those  many  which  the  commentators  hare  put  upon 
them ;  inasmuch  as  po  proper^  of  the  soul  of  man  distinguishes  him  better  fh>m  the 
brutes,  or  assimilates  him  more  to  his  Creator.  This  notion,  though  uncommon.  Is  not 
peculiar  to  Milton ;  for  I  find  Glarins,  in  his  remark  upon  this  passage  of  Seriptnre, 
referring  to  St  Basil  the  great,  for  the  same  interpretation.  See  Glaruis  amongst  the 
OriUei  iStim.— Thtsb. 

^I,«re  ihm^paketL 

As  we  read  Gen.  iL  18.  And  then,  ver.  19  and  20,  God  brings  the  beasts  and  birds 
before  Adam,  and  Adam  gires  them  names ;  '*  but  for  Adam  were  was  not  found  an 
help  meet  for  him ;"  as  if  Adam  had  now  discorered  it  himself  likewise :  and  from  this 
little  hint  our  author  has  raised  this  dialogue  between  Adam  uid  his  Maker.  And  then 
follows,  both  in  Moses  and  in  Milton,  the  account  of  the  formation  of  Ere,  and  insdtn- 
tion  of  marriage. — ^Nbwtok. 

V  By  kit  JUflwewly  cwpower^d. 

The  Scripture  says  only,  that "  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  ftll  upon  Adam,** 
Gen.  ii.  21;  and  our  author  endeayours  to  give  some  account  how  it  was  elfecfeed. 
Adam  was  overpowered  by  conversing  with  so  superior  a  Being,  his  fiumlties  havinff 
been  all  strained  and  exerted  to  tiie  highth ;  and  now  he  sunk  down  quite  dastled  ana 
spent,  and  sought  repair  of  sleep,  which  instantly  feU  on  him,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
M  Mine  eyes  he  closed,"  says  he  again,  turning  the  words,  and  making  Sleep  a  person 
as  the  ancient  poeto  often  do. — NawTOir. 
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As  with  an  objeot  that  excels  the  sense, 

Daizled  and  spent,  sank  down ;  and  sonsht  repair 

Of  sleep,  whidi  instantly  fell  on  me,  ealTd 

By  natore  as  in  aid,  and  eloeed  mine  eyes. 

Mine  eyes  he  closed,  but  open  left  the  cell 

Of  fancy,^  my  internal  sight ;  by  which. 

Abstract  as  in  a  tnxkoej'  methonght  I  saw. 

Though  sleepbg,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 

Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stood ; 

Who  stooping,  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 

From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm. 

And  life-blood  streaming  fresh ;  wide  was  the  wound, 

But  suddenly  with  flesh  filFd  up  and  heal'd : 

The  rib  he  form'd  and  fiishion'd  with  his  hands; 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 

Man-like,  but  different  sex ;  so  lovely  fair. 

That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 

Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contained 

And  in  her  looks ;  which  from  that  time  infused 

Sweetness  into  my  heart  unfelt  before, 

And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 

The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 

She  cQsappear'd,  and  left  me  dark  :*  I  waked 

To  find  her,  or  for  eyer  to  deplore 

Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure.: 

When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off. 

Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adom'd 

With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow 

To  make  her  amiable ;  on  she  came. 

Led  by  her  heavenly  Maker,'  though  unseen, 
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X  Op€n  left  ik€  eeU 
0//ancy. 

BalauBy  before  be  propheeies  the  happiness  of  Israel,  thus  describes  himself  in  the 
vision  which  communicated  to  him  {he  divine  word: — ^''The  man,  which  heard  the 
words  of  Gk>d,  which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  trance,  but  having 
his  eyes  open,"  Numb.  xziv.  4.  On  the  latter  part  of  which  verse  the  gloss  of  the  com- 
mentators Vatablus  and  Fagius  is, — *'  dormitans,  et  tamen  habens  oculos  mentis  aper- 
tos."  This  frequent  recollection  in  Milton,  not  onlj  of  every  applicable  Scripture 
pauage^  but  of  every  material  comment  on  them,  shows  the  wonderful  extent  of  his 
reading  and  power  of  his  memory. — ^Duhitbh. 

7  Ahttnut  o«  in  a  trance, 
*'The  Lord  Qod  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,"  Gen.  iL  21.  The  word  that 
we  translate  a  deep  t^eep,  the  Greek  interpreters  render  by  trance  or  eeetaey,  in  which 
the  person  is  abstract,  is  withdrawn  as  it  were  from  himself,  and  still  sees  things,  though 
hSs  senses  are  all  looked  up.  So  that  Adam  sees  his  wife,  as  he  did  Paradise,  first  in 
vision. — NswTOH. 

*  She  dieappear^df  and  le/i  me  dark. 

She  that  was  my  light  vanished,  and  left  me  dark  and  comfortless :  for  light  is  in 
almost  all  languages  a  metaphor  for  Joy  and  comfort,  and  darkness  for  the  contrary. 
As  Br.  Pearce  observes,  it  is  something  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  that  Milton  uses 
in  his  sonnet  on  his  deceased  wife :  after  having  described  her  as  appearing  to  him,  he 

Mys,-' 

She  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night. — ^Nxwtos. 

•  Led  bjf  her  keavenly  Maker, 
For  the  Scripture  says, — ''  The  Lord  God  brought  her  unto  the  man,"  Gen.  iL  23. 
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And  guided  by  his  vmoe^;  n€ur  munloniE'd 

Of  nuptial  BMiotitjy  and  marriage  rites  : 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heavea  ia  her  ejc, 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

I,  overjoy'd,  oould  Bot  lorbear  aloud :  ^ 

This  turn  hath  made  amends ;  thou  hast  fulfiU'd 
Thy  words,  Creator  bovnteoos  and  benign, 
Giver  of  all  things  lair  I  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts  I  nor  enviest.    I  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,^  flesh  oi  my  flesh,  myself  ^ 

Before  me :  Woman  is  her  name ;  of  man 
Extracted :  for  this  cause  he  shall  forego 
Father  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere; 
And  they  shall  be  one  fl^sh,  one  heart,  one  souL 

She  heard  me  thus ;  and  thou^  divinely  brought,  *" 

Yet  innocence,  and  virgin  modesty, 
Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  wob. 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but,  retired, 
The  more  desirable ;  or,  to  say  all,  ^ 

Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought, 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that,  seeing  me,  she  tum'd : 
I  followed  her;  she  what  was  honour  knew. 
And  with  obsequious  msjmty  approved « 
Mv  pleaded  reasoQ.    To  the  nuptial  bower  *^ 

I  led  her  blushing  like  the  mom :  all  heaven, 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour 
8hed  their  selectest  influence;  the  earth 
Gave  sign  of  gratulation,'  and  each  hill } 

And  Ifilton,  still  allading  to  fhla  tezt»  WfB  afterwards  that  she  was  ''dlTlnelj  hroaght," 
T.  600. — ^Nkwtov. 

k  3fm$  of  my  hon«. 

That  Adam,  waking  from  his  deep  sleep,  should,  in  words  so  express  and  prophetic, 
own  and  claim  his  companion,  gave  rise  to  that  opinion,  that  he  was  not  only  asleep, 
hot  eBtranced  too;  by  which  he  saw  all  that  was  done  to  him,  and  understood  t2ie 
mystwy  of  it»  God  informing  his  understanding  in  his  ecstasy. — Huva. 

0  With  cbmqmUmf  wtajmty  afprontd. 
How  ezaetiy  does  Milton  preserve  the  same  eharacisr  of  Ere  in  all  plaoet  where  he 
speaks  of  her  I    This  "  obsequious  m^estj"  is  the  yery  same  with  the ''  ooy  submission, 
modest  pride,"  in  the  fourUi  book;  and  both  not  unlike  what  Spenser  has  in  his 

'Epithalamion:'— 

Behold  how  goodly  my  frire  lore  does  ly, 
In  proud  hamiUty^— nraa. 

<71«earA 

TUs  la  a  oopy  firom  Homer,  B.  zir.  847 : — 

ToiW  ^  4rH  XBCw  iia  f6€¥  vcetfifXIff  wehiw,  k,  r.  X. 
but  Milton  has  greatlr  improved  this,  as  he  improves  everything,  in  the  imitation.  In 
all  his  copies  of  the  beautiftil  passages  of  other  authors  he  studiously  varies  and  dls- 
guisee  them,  the  better  to  give  himself  the  air  of  an  original,  and  to  make,  by  hie  addi« 
tions  and  improvements,  what  he  borrowed  the  more  &irly  his  own ;  the  only  regular 
way  of  acquiring  a  property  In  Uioughts  taken  from  other  writers,  if  we  may  beueve 
Horace,  whose  laws  in  poetry  are  of  undoubted  authority,  'De  Art  Poet'  v.  181,  Ac. 
Milton,  indeed,  in  what  he  borrows  from  Scripture,  observes  the  contrary  rale ;  and 
genersJly  adheres  minutely,  or  rallier  leligiousiy,  to  the  very  words^  aa  mueh  aa  possi- 
ble, of  the  original. — ^Nbwtoii. 


Joyous  the  birds;  frefih  gales  and  geode  airs 
Whisper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  thair  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  the  spicy  shrubi 
Disporting,  till  we  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening-star 
On  his  hill  top^*^  to  light  the  bridal  lamp- 
Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  m  j  state,  and  brought 
My  stoiT  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss, 
TVliich  I  enjoy }  and  must  confess  to  find 
In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  but  sudi 
As,  used  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  ehange, 
Nor  yehement  desire ;  these  delicacies 
I  mean  of  taste,  sieht,  smell,  herbs,  fraitS|  and  flowere. 
Walks,  and  the  mdody  of  birds :  but  her^ 
Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold^ 
Transported  touch ;  here  passion  first  I  Uiif  , 

Commotion  strange  I  in  ail  enjoyments  else 
Superior  and  unmoved ;  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 
Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain; 
Or,  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough;  at  least  on  her  bestow'd 
Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact* 
For  well  I  understand  in  the  prime  end 
Of  nature  her  the  inferiour,  in  the  mind 
Ajid  inward  faculties,  which  most  excel  t 
In  outward  also  her  resembling  less 
His  image  who  made  both,  and  less  expressing 
The  character  of  that  dominion  ^ven 
O'er  other  creatures :  yet,  wh»i  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  Imow 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discroetest,  best : 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded ;  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  diows ; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally ;  agd,  to  consummate  all, 
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OnkiekiUtfp. 
Th«  eTdBing  star  ia  said  to  light  «he  bridal  kmp,  as  it  was  the  signal  among  th« 
anoients  to  light  their  lamps  and  torohes,  in  <Mxler  to  oondnot  the  bride  home  to  the 
bridegroom.    CatuUus : — ^"  Vesper  adesty  javenes  eonsorgite/'  Ao.    '* On  his  hill  top;" 
for  when  this  star  appeared  eastward  in  the  morning,  it  was  said  to  rise  on  Mount  Ida, 
Virg.  Mu.  ii.  801 :  when  it  appeared  westward  in  the  evening,  it  was  said  to  be  seen  o« 
Mount  (Ets^  Virg.  EoL  Till.  30.    Milton  therefore  writes  in  elassioal  Uuignage :  he  doe 
not  mention  any  mountain  by  name,  bat  says  only  <'the  evuiing  star  on  hia  hill  top, 
as  appearing  above  the  hills* — ^Nkwtok. 
39 
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Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness^  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  anselic  placed. 

To  whom  the  angel  with  contracted  brow : 
Accuse  not  nature ;  she  hath  done  her  part, 
Do  thou  but  thine ;  and  be  not  diffident 
Of  wisdom  j  she  deserts  thee,  not,  if  thou 
Dismiss  not  her,  when  most  thou  need'st  her  nigh, 
Bj  attributing  overmuch  to  things 
Less  excellent,  as  thou  thyself  perceivest. 
For,  what  admirest  thou,  what  transports  thee  00  ? 
An  outside ;  fair,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing,'  thy  honouring,  and  thy  love ; 
Not  thy  subjection  :  weigh  with  her  thyself; 
Then  value :  oft-times  nothing  profits  more 
Then  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 
Well  managed;  of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st, 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head, 
And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows  :  '^ 

Made  so  adorn  for  thy  delight  the  more. 
So  awful,  that  with  honour  thou  mayst  love 
Thy  mate,  who  sees  when  thou  art  seen  least  wise. 
But  if  the  sense  of  touch,  whereby  mankind 
Is  propagated,  seem  such  dear  delight  "* 

Beyond  all  other;  think  the  same  vouchsafed 
To  cattle  and  each  beast ;  which  would  not  be 
To  them  made  common  and  divulged,  if  aught 
Therein  enjoy'd  were  worthy  to  subdue 

The  soul  of  man,  or  passion  in  him  move.  *" 

What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find'st 
Attractive,  human,  rational,  love  still ; 
In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not, 
Wherein  true  love  consists  not:  love  refines* 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges ;  hath  his  seat  '^ 

In  reason,  and  is  judicious ;  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heavenlv  love  thou  mayst  ascend, 
Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure ;  for  which  cause. 
Among  the  beasts  no  mate  for  thee  was  found. 

To  whom  thus,  half  abash'd,  Adam  replied ;  '"^ 

Neither  her  outside  form'd  so  fair,  nor  aught 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds, 

f  And  ujcrthy  well 
Thy  eherith'ngf  &e. 
He  makes  use  of  these  three  words,  ftfpreeably  to  Soriptnre : — "  So  onght  men  to 
love  their  wives,  as  their  own  bodies :  he  that  loveth  his  wife,  loreth  himself;  for  no 
man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  eherisheth  it,"  Ephes.  v.  28,  29. 
"  Giving  honour  unto  the  wife,"  1  Pet  iiL  7. — ^Newton. 

s  Jyove  refine», 
Milton,  in  his  'Apology  for  Smeetymnuns/  speaks  thus: — "Thus,  from  the  laureat- 
ftutemity  of  poets,  riper  years  and  the  ceaseless  round  of  study  and  reading  led  mo  te 
the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy;  but  chiefly  to  the  divine  volumes  of  Plato,  and  his  equal 
Xcnophon :  where  if  I  should  toll  ye  what  I  learned  of  chastity  and  love,  I  mean  that 
whteh  is  truly  so,"  Ac— Thtxr. 
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^Thoush  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far. 

And  with  mysterions  reverence  I  deem} 

So  mach  deUghts  me,  as  those  gracefal  acts,  ** 

Those  thousand  decencies,  that  daily  flow 

From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mix'd  with  love 

And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeign'd 

Union  of  mind,^  or  in  ns  both  one  soul ; 

Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair  ** 

More  grateful  than  harmonious  sound  to  the  ear. 

Yet  these  subject  not :  I  to  thee  disclose 

What  inward  thence  I  feel,  not  therefore  foil'd ; 

Who  meet  with  various  objects,  from  the  sense 

Variously  representing ;  yet,  still  free,  •*" 

Approve  the  best,  and  follow  what  I  approve. 

To  love,  Ihou  blamest  me  not;  for  love,  thou  sayst 

Leads  up  to  heaven,  is  both  the  way  and  guide ; 

Bear  with  me  then,  if  lawful  what  I  ask : 

Love  not  the  heavenly  spirits,  and  how  their  love  *" 

Express  they  ?  by  looks  only  ?  or  do  they  mix 

Lrradiance,  virtual  or  immediate  touch  ? 

To  whom  the  angel,  with  a  smile  that  glowed 
Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue, 

Answer'd :  Let  it  suffice  thee  that  thou  know'st  ^'^ 

Us  happy ;  and  without  love  no  happiness. 
Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy' st, 
(And  pure  thou  wert  created)  we  enjoy ^ 
In  eminence ;  and  obstacle  find  none 

Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars :  •" 

Easier  than  air  with  lur,  if  spirits  embrace 
Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure* 
Desiring ;  nor  restrained  conveyance  need. 
As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul. 
But  I  can  now  no  more ; J  the  parting  sun,  ^^ 

Beyond  the  earth's  green  cape  and  verdant  isles 
Hesperian,  sets ;  my  signal  to  depart. 

k  Union  of  mindm 
So  in  bis  '  Doctrine  ftnd  Discipline  of  Divoroe/  b.  i.  e.  2 : — "  And  indeed  it  is  a  greater 
blessing  from  God,  more  worthy  so  excellent  a  creature  as  man  is,  and  a  higher  end  to 
honour  and  sanctifie  the  league  of  marriage,  when  as  the  solace  and  satisfaction  of  the 
mind  is  regarded  and  prorided  for  before  the  sensiUre  pleasing  of  the  body." — Todd. 

1  Union  of  /ntrs  voiiik  pure* 
Raphael  had  said  that  spirits  "Mix  total;"  that  is  one  circumstance  in  which  they 
differ  from  men ;  ris.  they  are  so  unrestrained,  that  they  need  no  conTcyance ;  that  is, 
need  not  more  to  meet  one  another,  as  our  flesh  does  to  meet  with  other  flesh,  and  one 
soul  with  another  soul,  mtdianu  eorport, — Pbarcb. 

J  Bvt  I  can  nova  no  more. 
The  oonversalion  had  now  become  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  was  proper  to  put  an  end 
to  it  And  now  the  "parting  sun  beyond  the  earth's  green  cape,"  beyond  Cape  de 
Verd,  the  most  western  point  of  Africa;  "and  verdant  isles,"  the  islands  of  Cape  de 
Verd;  "Hesperian  sets,"  sets  westward,  from  Hesperus  the  evening  star  appearing 
there;  "my  signal  to  depart^"  for  he  was  only  to  stay  till  the  evening.  See  b.  v.  376. 
And  he  very  properly  doses  his  discourse  with  those  moral  instructions,  which  should 
make  the  most  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  Adam,  and  to  deliver  which  was  th« 
principal  end  and  design  of  the  angeFi  ooming. — Newtob. 
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Be  strong,  live  happy^  and  loye !  but,  first  of  all, 

Him,  whom- to  love  is  to  obej,^  and  keep 

His  great  command :  take  heed,  lest  passion  sway 

Thy  judgment  to  do  aught,  which  else  free  will 

Would  not  admit :  thine,  and  of  all  thy  sons^ 

The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  placed ;  beware  I 

I  in  thy  persevering  shall  rejoice, 

And  all  the  blest :  stand  fast ;  to  stand  or  tell 

Free  in  thine  own  arbitrenient  it  lies. 

Perfect  within,  no  outward  aid  require : 

And  all  temptation  to  transgress  repel. 

So  saying,  he  arose  ^  whom  Adam  thus 
Followed  with  benediction : — ^Since  to  part, 
Oo,  heavenly  guest,  ethereal*  messenger, 
Sent  from  whose  sovran  goodness  I  adore  I 
Gentle  to  me  and  affable  hath  been 
Thy  condescension,  and  shall  be  honoured  ever 
With  grateful  memory :  thou  to  mankind 
Be  good  and  fnendly  still,  and  oft  return ! 

So  parted  they }  the  angel  up  to  heaven 
From  the  thick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 
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k  Him  whom  to  love  it  to  obey, 
**  For  this  is  the  lov6  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandmentSy"  1  John  y.  8.  His  ''great 
OAmmand"  everybody  will  nnderstaxid  to  be  the  trial  of  Adam's  obedience. — Newton. 

The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beantifdl  description  of  the  impression  which  the  dis- 
course of  the  archangel  Raphael  made  on  our  first  parents.  Adam  afterwards,  by  a 
very  natural  curiosity,  inquires  concerning  the  motions  of  those  celestial  bodies  which 
make,  the  most  glorious  appearance  among  the  six  days'  works.  The  poet  here,  with  a 
great  deal  of  art,  represents  Eve  as  withdrawing  from  this  part  of  their  conversation, 
to  amusements  much  more  suitable  to  her  sex :  he  well  knew  that  the  episode  in  this 
book,  which  is  filled  with  Adam's  account  of  his  passion  and  esteem  for  Eve,  would 
have  been  improper  for  her  hearing ;  and  has  therefore  devised  very  just  and  beantifttl 
reasons  for  her  retiring. 

The  angel's  returning  a  doubtful  answer  to  Adam's  inquiries  was  not-only  proper  for 
the  moral  reason  which  the  poet  assigns ;  but  because  it  would  have  been  highly  absurd 
to  have  given  the  sanction  of  an  archangel  to  any  particular  system  of  philosophy :  the 
chief  points  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  hypotheses  are  described  wiUi  great  concise- 
ness and  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same  time  dx^sed  in  very  pleasing  andpoetioal  images. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  angel,  enters  afterwards  upon  his  own  history,  and  relates  to 
him  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  upon  his  creation,  as  also  his  conver- 
sation with  his  Maker,  and  his  first  meeting  with  Sve.  There  is  no  put  of  the  poem 
more  apt  to  raise  the  attention  of  the  reader  than  this  discourse  of  our  great  ancestor ; 
as  nothing  can  be  more  surprising  and  delightAil  to  us  than  to  hear  the  sentiments 
that  arose  in  the  first  man,  while  he  was  yet  new  and  firesh  ftotk  tiie  hands  of  his 
Creator.  The  poet  has  interwoven  everything  which  is  delivered  upon  this  subject  in 
Holy  Writ  with  so  many  beautiAil  imaginations  of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  just  and  natural  than  this  whole  episode :  as  our  author  knew  this  sul^ect  could 
not  but  be  agreeable  to  his  reader,  he  would  not  throw  it  into  the  relation  of  the  six 
days'  works,  but  reserved  it  for  a  distinct  episode,  that  be  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  expatiating  upon  it  more  at  large.  Before  I  enter  on  tiiis  part  of  the  poem.  I 
cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  shining  passages  in  the  dialogue  between  Adam  and  the 
angel :  the  first  is  that  wherein  our  ancestor  gives  an  account  of  the  pleasure  he  took 
In  conversing  with  him,  which  contains  a  very  noble  moral,  v.  210,  Ac. :  the  other  I 
shall  mention  is  that  in  which  the  angel  gives  a  reason  why  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
the  story  Adam  was  about  to  relate,  v.  229,  Ac.  There  is  no  auestion  but  our  poet  drew 
the  image  in  what  follows  from  that  of  Virgil's  sixth  book,  where  ^neas  and  ^c  Sibyl 
stand  before  the  adamantine  gates,  which  are  described  as  shut  upon  the  place  of 
torments;  and  listen  to  the  groans,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  noise  of  iron  whips, 
that  were  heard  in  those  regions  of  pain  and  sorrow. 
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Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  condition  and  sentiments  immediately 
ftller  his  creation.    How  agreeably  does  he  represent  the  posture  in  which  he  found 
himself,  the  delightful  landscape  that  surrounded  him,  and  the  gladness  of  h^art  which 
grew  up  in  him  on  that  oocasion  1    He  is  afterwards  described  as  surprised  at  his  own 
existence,  and  'taking  a  survey  of  himself,  and  of  all  the  works  of  nature :  he  also  is 
represented  as  discovering  by  the  light  of  reason,  that  he,  and  everything  about  him, 
must  have  been  the  effect  of  some  Being  infinitely  good  and  powertul ;  and  that  this 
Being  had  a  right  to  his  worship  and  adoration.    His  first  address  to  the  ftun,  and  to 
those  parts  of  the  creation  which  made  the  most  distinguished  figure,  is  very  natural 
and  amusing  to  the  imagination :  his  next  sentiment,  when  upon  his  first  going  to  sleep 
he  fiuioies  himself  losing  his  existence,  and  &lling  away  into  nothing,  can  never  be 
Biifilciently  admired :  his  dream,  in  which  b«^  still  preserves  the  consciousness  of  his 
existonoe,  and  his  removal  into  the  garden  which  was  prepared  for  his  reception,  are 
also  ciroumstances  finely  imagined,  and  grounded  upon  what  is  delivered  in  sacred  story. 
These,  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in  this  part  of  the  woik,  have  in  them  all  the 
beauties  of  novelty,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  all  the  graces  of  nature :  thej  are 
such  as  none  but  a  great  genius  oould  have  thought  of;  though,  upon  the  perusal  of 
them,  they  seem  to  rise  of  themselves  ft-om  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.    In  a  word, 
though  they  are  natural  they  are  not  obvious ;  which  is  the  true  character  of  all  fine 
writing. 

The  impression  which  the  introduction  of  the  Tree  of  Life  left  in  the  mind  of  our 
first  parent  is  described  with  great  strength  and  judgment ;  as  tlie  image  of  the  several 
beasts  and  birds  passing  in  review  before  him  is  very  beautiful  and  lively. 

Adam,  in  the  next  pUce,  deseribes  a  conference  which  he  held  with  bis  Maker  upon 
the  subject  of  solitude.  The  poet  here  represents  the  Supreme  Being  as  making  an 
essay  of  his  own  work,  and  putting  to  the  trial  that  reasoning  faculty  with  which  ho 
had  endued  his  creature.  Adam  urges,  in  this  divine  colloquy,  the  impossibility  of 
his  being  happy,  though  he  was  the  inhabitant  of  Paradise,  and  lord  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion, without  the  conversation  and  society  of  some  rational  creature,  who  should  partake 
those  blessings  with  him :  this  dialogue,  which  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  beauty  of 
the  thoughts,  without  other  poetical  ornaments,  is  as  fine  a  part  as  any  in  the  whole 
poem :  the  more  the  reader  examines  the  justness  and  delicacy  of  the  sentimento,  the 
more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  with  it  The  poet  has  wonderfully  preserved  the 
character  of  migesty  and  condescension  in  the  Creator,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of 
humility  and  adoration  in  the  creature,  in  v.  367,  Ac. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  second  sleep,  and  of  the  dream  in 
which  he  beheld  the  formation  of  Eve :  the  new  passion  that  was  awakened  in  him  at 
the  sight  of  her  is  touched  very  finely : — 

Under  bis  forming  hftuds  a  creature  grew,  , 

Man-like,  but  diflerent  tex :  so  loveiv  fair, 

That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seemM  now 

Mean,  or  in  her  Bumm*d  up,  &e. 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beautiftil  phantom,  with  his  exclamations  of 
joy  and  gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a  real  creature  who  resembled  the  apparition 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  in  his  dream ;  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her,  and 
his  manner  of  courtship ;  are  all  laid  together  in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of  senti- 
ments. Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up  with  great  warmth  and  spirit,  the 
love  which  he  describes  in  it  is  in  every  way  suitable  to  a  state  of  innocence.  If  the 
reader  compares  the  description  which  Adam  here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the  nup- 
tial bower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  made  on  the  same  oocasion  in  a  scene  of 
his  '  Pall  of  Man ;'  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great  care  which  Milton  ixtok  to  avoid  all 
thoughto  on  so  delicate  a  subject  that  might  be  offensive  j;o  religion  or  good  manners. 
The  sentiments  are  chaste,  but  not  cold ;  and  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of  the  most 
transporting  passion  and  of  the  greatest  purity.  What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and 
innocence  has  the  author  joined  together  in  the  reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the 
pleasnres  of  love,  compared  to  those  of  sense  1 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  parent  give  the  angel  sneh  an  insight  into  human 
nature,  that  he  seems  apprehensive  of  the  evils  which  might  befall  the  species  in  gene- 
ral from  the  excess  of  this  passion ;  he  therefore  fortifies  him  against  it  by  timely  iMlmo- 
nitions,  whi<di  very  artftilly  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  occurrences  of  the 
next  book ;  where  the  weakness  of  which  Adam  here  gives  such  distent  discoveries, 
brings  about  that  fatal  event  which  is  the  subject  of  the  poem :  his  discourse,  which  fol- 
lows the  gentie  rebuke  he  received  from  the  angel,  shows  that  his  love,  however  violent 
it  might  appear,  was  still  founded  in  reason,  and  consequentiy  not  improper  for  Paradise. 

Adam's  speech  at  parting  from  the  angel  has  in  it  a  deference  and  gratitude  agreea- 
ble to  an  inferior  nature ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  oertain  dignity  and  greatness  soiteble 
to  the  fiithAr  of  mankind  in  Ids  state  of  innocence^— Adduov. 
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INTR0Dt70T0RY  REMARKS. 

The  most  eztraordinarj  part  of  this  story  is  Eve's  poryerse  resolve  to  separate  her* 
self  from  Adam  in  her  morning  onltivation  of  the  garden,  contrary  to  Adam's  remon- 
stnmces;  and  her  so  soon  falling  Into  the  serpent's  snares,  though  so  very  strongly 
warned :  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  goodness  which  the  poet  before  ascribed  to  her. 
To  me  it  appears  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  concealed  satire  in  this :  it  was  open  to 
the  poet  to  hare  represented  her  making  a  longer  straggle ;  and  not  having  before 
exposed  herself,  almost  as  if  volnntarily,  to  the  temptation.  Eve  onght  to  have  been 
too  happy  in  her  fitvonred  state  to  be  seduced  by  the  serpent's  arguments,  which  were 
only  calculated  to  mislead  those  who  were  oppressed,  and  saw  pleasures  around  them, 
all  of  which  they  were  restrained  Arora  tasting.  The  moment  Eve  partook  of  the  poison, 
it  produced  an  intoxication,  which  made  it  frightftilly  sensual ;  and  I  must  confess,  I 
think  that  Milton  is  not  blameless,  and  has  not  his  usual  sanctity  of  strain^  in  the  pic- 
tures he  consequently  draws :  as  poetry,  it  is  exquisite ;  as  morality,  it  is  dangerous, — 
almost  disgusting.  Allow  the  story  to  take  this  turn,  and  the  bard  almost  exceeds  him- 
self in  richness :  the  remorse,  sickness,  and  despondence  which  follow,  are  nobly  exhi- 
bited ;  and  here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  contended,  lies  the  moral :  but  the  parties  have 
deserved  their  fate  ,*  and  this  lessens  our  pity  for  them :  for  Adam  ought  not  ao  easily 
to  have  yielded  to  Eve's  persuasions, — fully  aware  as  he  was  of  the  consequences.  All 
this,  I  must  venture  to  say,  is  an  outrage  upon  the  probable.  The  mutual  crimination 
and  recrimination  is  drawn  with  perfect  mastery ;  but  Eve's  reproach  to  Adam,  as  being 
the  more  offending  person  because  he  had  indulged  her,  is  a  little  too  provoldng. 

The  descriptive  parts  glow  with  a  uniform  freshness,  splendour,  and  nature ;  with  a 
compactness  of  imagery,  and  a  simple  and  naked  force  of  language,  which  make  all 
pictures  of  other  poets  fade  away  before  them.  There  never  appears  a  superfluous 
word,  or  one  which  is  not  pregnant  with  thought  and  matter. 

The  sentiments  have  a  weight  and  a  profhndity  of  wisdom  which  seem  like  inspira- 
tion :  out  of  every  incident  arise  such  reflections  as  have  the  spell  of  oracles. 

As  Milton  lived  in  visions,  all  his  dialogues  were  pertinent  to  his  characters ;  and  it 
is  by  these  dialogues  that  the  imagery,  as  connected  with  them,  is  made  to  have  a 
double  force.  The  inanimate  material  world  derives  almost  all  its  interest  fh>m  Its  con- 
nexion with  human  intelleotnality :  for  this  reason  Gray  expressed  an  opinion  that  a 
merely  descriptive  poem  was  an  imperfect  work.  The  charm  of  Gray's  '  Elegy'  is,  that 
all  his  imagery  has  a  moral  adjunct;  but  the  moral  of  Milton  is  deeper,  more  extended, 
and  more  reflective,  than  of  others :  his  illustrations  are  drawn  ftrom  all  the  founts  of 
knowledge,  learning,  and  wisdom,  sacred  and  profane :  he  has  the  art  of  making  us  see 
features  and  colours  in  the  forms  of  nature,  which  we  did  not  see  before. 

The  ninth  book  is  that  on  which  the  whole  fate  and  fall  of  man  turns ;  and  so  far  is 
the  most  important  It  is  called  the  most  tender.  If  the  submission  to  sensual  human 
passions  be  tenderness,  it  is  so ;  taking  the  resistance  to  those  passions  to  be  loftiness. 
The  serpent  himself  appears  to  have  been  enamoured  of  Eve's  beauty  and  loveliness  of 
mien,  and  for  a  moment  to  have  repented  of  the  evil  he  was  plotting  to  bring  upon  her. 

All  that  we  know  from  the  Mosaic  history  is,  that  the  serpent  tempted  Eve,  and  Eve 
tempted  Adam  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit;  but  we  do  not  know  by  what  wiles  this  sin 
was  brought  about  We  may  suppose  that  by  the  serpent  the  operation  of  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  contradiction,  disobedience,  rebellion,  and  scepticism  was  meant;  Just  as  we 
may  suppose  that  Eve  persisted  in  roaming  alone  in  spite  of  Adam's  dissuasions,  merely 
because  her  pride  was  thwarted  by  her  husband's  fear  that  "  some  harm  should  bcfkl 
her"  in  his  absence. 

Critics  will  say,  that  had  she  been  more  purely  virtuous,  Heaven  would  not  have 
decreed  the  los  i  of  Paradise ;  and  therefore  that  it  was  of  the  essence  of  the  stoiy  to  repre* 
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Bent  her  thus  guilty.  It  may  be  deemed  highly  presumptuous  in  me  to  suggest  that 
Hilton  might  have  represented  her  equally  guilty,  with  more  probability  and  more 
■piritoality.  He  might  have  painted  mental  delusions  rather  than  the  intoxicating 
pleaaorea  of  the  senses :  it  was  open  to  him  to  follow  his  own  course  in  the  inventions 
of  his  overflowing  imagination;  but  it  oould  never  be  necessary  to  Milton's  genius  to 
dwell  on  matter  rather  than  on  spirit.  The  luxuriance  of  description  has  made  this  a 
favourite  book  of  the  poem :  it  is  this  luxuriance  which  I  think  misplaced  in  so  holy  a 
work. 


ARGUMENT. 

Batam  having  eneompaased  the  earth,  with  meditated  gnile,  returns,  as  a  misti  by  night  mto 
Paradise;  enters  into  the  seqient  sleeping.  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  morning  go  forth  to 
their  laboursi  which  Eve  proposes  to  divide  in  seyeral  places,  each  labouring  apart :  Adara 
consents  not,  alleging  the  danger,  lest  that  enemy,  of  whom  they  were  forewarned,  should 
attempt  her  found  alone :  Eve,  loth  to  be  thought  not  circumspect  or  firm  enough,  uiges 
her  going  apart,  the  rather  desirous  to  make  trial  of  her  strength :  Adam  at  lost  yields ;  the 
serpent  finds  her  alone :  his  subtle  approach,  first  gazing,  then  speaking ;  with  much  flat- 
tery extolling  Eve  above  all  other  creatures.  Eve,  wondering  to  hear  the  serpent  speak, 
asks  how  he  attained  to  human  speech,  and  such  understanding,  not  till  now :  the  serpent 
answers,  that  by  tasting  of  a  certain  tree  in  the  garden  he  attained  both  to  speech  and  ron- 
pon,  till  then  void  of  both :  Eve  requires  him  to  bring  her  to  that  tree,  and  finds  it  to  be  the 
tree  of  knowledge  forbidden ;  the  serpent,  now  gmwn  bolder,  with  many  wiles  and  argu- 
ments Induces  her  at  length  to  eat ;  she,  pleased  with  the  taste,  deliberates  awhile  whether 
to  impart  thereof  to  Adam  or  not ;  at  last  brings  him  of  the  fruit ;  relates  what  persuaded 
her  to  eat  thereof:  Adam,  at  first  amazed,  but  perceiving  her  lost,  resolves,  through  vehe- 
mence of  love,  to  perish  with  her;  and,  extenuating  the  trespass,  eats  also  of  the  fruit: 
tib»  effects  thereof  in  them  both ;  they  seek  to  cover  their  nakedness;  then  fall  to  variance 
and  accusation  of  one  another. 

No  more  of  talk*  where  Ood  or  angel  guest ^ 
With  xnany  as  with  his  friend,  familiar  used 

>  No  more  of  talk. 

These  prologues,  or  prefaces  of  Milton  to  some  of  his  books,  speaking  of  his  own  per- 
son, lamenting  his  blindness,  and  preferring  his  subject  to  those  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
and  the  greatest  poets  before  him,  are  condemned  by  some  critics ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  we  find  no  such  digression  in  the  *'  Iliad"  or  "  ^neid :" — ^it  is  a  liberty 
that  can  be  taken  only  by  such  a  genius  as  Milton,  and  I  question  whether  it  would 
have  succeeded  in  any  hands  but  his.  As  Voltaire  says  upon  the  occasion,  I  cannot 
hut  own  that  an  author  is  generally  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  self-love,  when  he  lays 
aside  his  subject  to  descant  upon  his  own  person : — ^bnt  that  human  frailty  is  to  be  for- 
given in  MUton ;  nay,  I  am  pleased  with  it.  He  gratifies  the  curiosity  he  has  raised 
In  me  about  his  person ; — ^wfaen  I  admire  the  author,  I  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
man ;  and  he,  whom  aU  readers  would  be  glad  to  know,  is  allowed  to  speak  of  him- 
sel£  But  this,  however,  is  a  very  dangerous  example  for  a  genius  of  an  inferior  order, 
and  is  only  to  be  justified  by  suecess.  See  Voltaire's  "Essay  on  Epic  Poetry/'  p.  111. 
But  as  Mr.  Thyer  adds,  however  some  critics  may  condemn  a  poet's  sometimes  digress- 
ing from  his  subject  to  speak  of  himself,  it  is  very  certain  that  Milton  was  of  a  very 
Afferent  opinion  long  before  he  thought  of  writing  this  poem :  for,  in  his  discourse  of  the 
"  Reason  of  Church  Government,"  Ac,  apologising  for  saying  so  much  of  himself  as  he 
there  does,  he  adds, — "  For,  although  a  poet,  soaring  in  tiie  high  region  of  his  fancies, 
with  his  garland  and  singing  robes  about  him,  might,  without  apology,  speak  more  of 
himself  ^an  1  mean  to  do ;  yet  for  me,  sitting  here  below  in  the  cool  element  of  prose, 
a  mortal  thing  among  many  readers  of  no  empyreal  conceit,  to  venture  and  divulge 
unusual  things  of  myself,  I  shall  petition  to  the  gentler  sort>  it  may  not  be  envy  to  me," 
ToL  L  p.  59,  ed.  1738. — ^Nbwtoit. 

b  Ood  or  angel  guett, 

Milton,  who  knew  and  studied  the  Scripture  thoroughly,  and  continually  profits  him- 
self of  its  vast  sublimity,  as  well  as  of  the  more  noble  Measures  it  contains,  and  to  whlcL 
his  poem  owes  its  greatest  lustre,  has  done  it  here  very  remarkably. — RicBARnsov 

The  poet  says  that  he  must  now  treat  no  more  of  familiar  discourse  with  either  god 
or  angel;  for  Adam  had  held  discourse  with  God,  as  we  read  in  the  preceding  book; 
tad  the  whole  foregoing  episode  is  a  oonversation  with  the  angel. — ^Ncwton. 
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To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 

Rural  repast ;  permitting  him  the  while 

Venial  discourse  unblamed.     I  now  must  chance 

Those  notes  to  tragic :"  foul  distrust^  and  breach 

Disloyal  on  the  part  of  man,  revolt 

And  disobedience :  on  the  part  of  Heaven 

Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste, 

Anger  and  just  rebuke,  and  judgment  given, 

That  brought  into  this  world  a  world  of  woe, 

Sin  and  her  shadow  Death,  and  Misery, 

Death's  harbinger :  sad  task  !  yet  argument 

Not  less,  but  more  heroic,  than  the  wrath 

Of  stem  Achilles  on  his  foe  pursued 

Thrice  fugitive  about  Troy  wall ;  or  rage 

Of  Tumus  for  Lavinia  disespoused ; 

Or  Neptune's  ire,  or  Juno's,  that  so  long 

Perplex'd  the  Greek,  and  Cytherea's  son ; 

If  answerable  style  I  can  obtain  ^ 

Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 

Her  nightly  visitation  unimplored, 

And  dictates  to  me  slumbering,  or  inspires 

Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse : 

Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song  ^ 

Pleased  me,  long  choosing  and  beginning  late ;  * 

Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite 

Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument* 

Heroic  deem'd ;  chief  mastery  to  dissect 

With  long  and  tedioufi  havoc  £ibled  knightSi  ^ 

In  battles  f^ign'd :  the  better  fortitude 

Tko$€  notm  to  tragic* 

Aa  th6  aoihor  is  now  ehMiffing  his  subject^  he  professes  HkewlM  to  ohasge  bis  s^le 
agreeably  to  it:  the  reader  therefore  nmst  not  etpeet  snoh  lofty  images  and  deserfpo 
tions  as  before.  What  follows  is  more  of  the  tragie  strain  than  of  tiie  epie.* — ^whioh 
may  serre  as  an  answer  to  those  eritics  who  censure  the  latter  books  of  the  *  Pandisa 
Lost,"  as  falling  below  the  former. — ^Nbwton. 

d  Long  ekooring  and  beginning  2ate. 

Milton  intended  pretty  early  to  write  an  epio  poem,  and  proposed  the  story  of  '*  King 
Arthur"  for  the  subject:  but  that  was  laid  aside,  probablyi  for  the  reasons  here  inti*' 
mated.  The  "  Paradise  Lost"  he  designed  at  first  as  a  tragedy :  it  was  not  till  long 
after  that  he  began  to  form  it  into  an  epio  poem;  and,  indeed,  for  several  years  he  waa 
so  hotly  engaged  in  the  controversies  of  the  times,  that  he  was  not  at  leisure  to  think 
of  a  work  of  this  nature  |  and  did  not  begin  to  fashion  it  in  its  present  form,  till  after 
the  Salmasian  controversy  which  ended  In  1655 ;  and  probably  did  not  set  about  the 
work  in  earnest  till  after  the  Restoration:  so  HhaA  he  was  ''long  choosing,  and  begin* 
ning  late." — Nbwtom. 

•  The  onlg  argumontm 

The  three  species  of  the  epic  poem  are  mon^ity,  politict,  and  religion :  these  hare 
been  occupied  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton.  Here  then  the  grand  scene  is  closedt 
and  all  farther  improvements  of  Uie  epic  at  an  end. — ^Kbwton. 

A  cruel  sentence  indeed,  and  a  very  severe  statute  of  limitation;  enough,  if  itiiad 
any  foundation,  to  destroy  any  fhture  attempt  of  any  exalted  genius  that  might  ariaOk 
Bu^  in  truth,  the  assertion  is  totally  groundless  and  chimerieal.  Each  of  tiie  Hiree 
poets  might  change  the  stations  here  assigned  to  them :  Homer  might  assume  to  him- 
self the  province  of  politics;  Tir|^l,  of  morality;  and  Milton,  of  both;  who  is  also  a 
strong  proof  that  human  action  is  not  the  largest  sphere  of  epio  poetry»--4oi.  Wartov. 
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Of  patience  and  heroie  martyrdom 

Unsung;  or  to  desoribe  races  and  games/ 

Or  tilting  fomitnre,  imblason'd  shields, 

Impresses  qnidnt,  caparisons  and  steeds,  « 

Bases'  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  Irnights 

At  joust  and  toxirnament;  then  marshall'd  feast 

Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneshals : 

The  skill  of  artifice  or  office  mean, 

Not  that  which  justly  gives  heroic  name  ^ 

To  person  or  to  poem.     Me,  of  these 

Nor  skill'd  nor  studious,  higher  argument 

Remains ;  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 

That  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold^ 

Climate,  or  years,  damp  my  intended  wing  * 

Depressed;  and  much  they  may,  if  all  be  mine, 

Not  hers,  who  brings  it  nightly  to  my  ear. 

The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 

Twilight  upon  the  earth,  short  arbiter  "^ 

'Twizt  day  and  night;'  and  now  from  end  to  end 
Night's  hemisphere  had  yeil'd  the  horizon  round ; 
W^en  Satan,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 
Of  Gubriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improved 

In  meditated  fraud  and  malice,  bent  "* 

On  man's  destruction,  maugre  what  might  hap 
Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  returned. 
By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  returned 
From  compassing  the  earth ;  cautious  of  day 
Since  Uriel,  regent  of  the  sun,  descried  ^ 

His  entrance,  and  forwam'd  the  cherubim 
That  kept  their  watch ;  thence  full  of  anguish  driven, 

f  Baem  mut  gamM. 

Am  the  ancient  poets  bare  done;  Homer  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  " Iliad ;^ 
TirgU  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  '<  iBneid ;"  and  Statins  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  "Thebaid  .*" 
or  tilts  and  toomaments,  which  are  often  the  snl^eot  of  the  modem  poets^  as  Ariosto, 
Spenser,  and  the  like. — ^Kswtoh. 

t  Baa€», 

Bases  signify  the  manUe  which  hung  down  firom  the  middle  to  alont  the  knees,  or 
tower,  wem  by  knights  on  horseback. — Todd. 

k  An  Off  fbo  UMt6,  or  9otd, 

He  has  a  thought  of  the  same  kind  in  his  "  Reason  of  Charch-Goremment,"  b.  ii, 
speaking  of  epic  poems: — "If  to  the  instinct  of  natore,  and  the  imboldening . of  art, 
flttght  uay  be  tmsted ;  and  that  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  oar  climate,  or  the  fkte  of 
tids  age,  it  kaplj  would  be  no  rashness,  fVom  an  equal  dttgenee  and  inclination,  to 
present  the  like  offer  in  our  own  ancient  stories." — Or  yean  damp,  Ac.  For  be  was 
near  sixty  when  this  poem  was  published :  and  it  is  sarpnsing  that,  at  that  time  of  life, 
and  after  such  troublesome  d^ys  as  he  had  passed  through,  he  should  have  so  much 
poetical  fire  remaining. — ^Nkwton. 

1  SkiyrinrhUtr 
'Twiad  day  amd  mifhL 

This  expression  was  probably  borrowed  fh>m  the  beginning  of  Sidney's  ''Arcadia, 
where,  speaking  of  the  sun  about  the  time  of  the  equinox,  he  calls  him  "  an  indifferent 
■lUlsr  between  the  night  and  the  day."— Niwttm. 
40 
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The  space  of  seyen  continued  nights^  he  rode 

With  darkness ;  thrice  the  equinoctial  line 

He  circled ;  four  times  cross'd  the  car  of  night 

From  pole  to  pole,  traversing  each  colure  ',^ 

On  the  eighth  retum'd ;  and,  on  the  coast  averse 

From  entrance  or  cherubic  watch,  by  stealth 

Found  unsuspected  way.     There  was  a  place, 

Now  not,  though  sin,  not  time,  first  wrought  the  change, 

Where  Tigris,  at  the  foot  of  Paradise, 

Into  a  gulf  shot  underground ;  till  part 

Bose  up  a  fountain  by  the  tree  of  life : 

In  with  the  river  sunk,  and  with  it  rose, 

Satan,  involved  in  rising  mist  ^  then  sought 

Where  to  lie  hid  :  sea  he  had  searched,  and  land 

From  Eden  over  Pontus,^  and  the  pool 

Msdotis,  up  beyond  the  river  Ob ; 

Downward  as  far  antarctic ;  and  in  length, 

West  from  Orontes  to  the  ocean  barr'd  ■ 

At  Darien ;  thence  to  the  land  where  flows 

Ganges  and  Indus :  thus  the  orb  he  roam'd 

With  narrow  search ;  and  with  inspection  deep 

Consider'd  every  creature,  which  of  all 

Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles ;  and  found 

The  serpent  subtlest  beast"  of  all  the  field. 

Him,  after  long  debate  irresolute 

Of  thoughts  revolved,  his  final  sentence  chose , 

Fit  vessel,  fittest  imp  of  fraud,  in  whom 

To  enter,  and  his  dark  suggestions  hide 

From  sharpest  sight ;  for,  m  the  wily  snake 

Whatever  sleights,  none  would  suspicious  mark, 

As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety 

Proceeding;  which,  in  other  beasts  observed. 

Doubt  might  beget  of  diabolic  power 

Active  within,  beyond  the  sense  of  brute. 

Thus  he  resolved ;  but  first  from  inward  grief 

His  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  pour'd : 


J  Seven  continued  nighte, 

tiatan  was  three  dayi  eompauing  the  earth  from  east  to  west,  and  four  6ajB  from 
north  to  south,  but  stiU  kept  iJways  in  the  shade  of  night;  and,  after  a  whole  week*! 
peregrination  in  this  manner,  on  the  eighth  night  returned  by  stealth  into  Paradise.— 

NEWTOir. 

k  Each  eolure. 

The  colnres  are  two  great  circles,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  poles 
of  the  world,  and  enoompassing  the  earth  firom  north  to  south,  and  from  south  to  north 
again. — ^Nbwtoit. 

1  From  Eden  over  Poniue, 

Am  we  had  before  an  astronomical,  so  here  we  hare  a  geographical  account  of  Satan's 
peregrinations. — Newtox. 

B  Oeean  barred. 
Bee  Job  xxzriiL  10 : — ^^  And  set  cars  to  the  sea." — ^Nkwtox. 


>  The  eerpent,  Buhtleet  be<ut. 
So  Moses,  Gen.  ilL  1 : — "  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field.'' 
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0  earth,  how  like  to  heaven,  if  not  preferr'd* 
More  justly,  seat  worthier  of  Gods,  as  built  ^ 

With  second  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old  I 
For  what  God,  after  better,  worse  would  build? 
Terrestrial  heaven,  danced  round  by  other  heavens 
That  shine,  yet  bear  their  bright  officious  lamps. 
Light  above  light,  for  thee  alone,  as  seems ;  ^ 

In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 
'    Of  sacred  influence  !    As  God  in  heaven 
Is  centre,  yet  extends  to  all ;  so  thou. 
Centring,  receivest  from  all  those  orbs ;  in  thee. 
Not  in  tnemselves,  all  their  known  virtue  appears  ^^ 

Productive  in  herb,  plant,  and  nobler  birth 
Of  creatures  animate  with  gradual  life, 
Of  growth,  sense,  reason,'  all  summed  up  in  man. 
Witn  what  delight  could  I  have  walked  thee  round, 
If  I  could  joy  in  aught !  sweet  interchange  '^ 

Of  hill,  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
Now  land,  now  sea,  and  shores  with  forest  croum'd, 
Kocks,  dens,  and  caves  1    But  I  in  none  of  these 
Find  place*  or  refuge ;  and  the  more  I  see 
Pleasures  about  me,-  so  much  more  I  feel  ^^ 

Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  siege 
Of  contraries :  all  good  to  me  becomes 
Bane,  and  in  heaven  much  worse  would  be  my  state. 
But  neither  here  seek  I,  no,  nor  in  heaven 
To  dwell,  unless  by  mastering  heaven's  Supreme :  ^ 

Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  miserable 
By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 
As  I,  though  thereby  worse  to  me  redound : 
For  only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 

To  my  relentless  thoughts;  and,  him  destroyed,  ^ 

Or  won  to  what  may  work  his  utter  loss. 
For  whom  all  this  was  made }  all  this  will  soon 

o  TjT  not  pr^err^d. 

I  reokou  this  panegjrlo  upon  the  earth  among  the  lees  perfect  parts  of  the  poem. 
The  begimiing  ie  extravaganty  and  what  follows  is  not  consistent  with  what  the  author 
had  said  before,  in  his  description  of  Satan's  passage  among  the  stars  and  planets, 
which  are  said  then  to  appear  to  him  as  other  worlds  inhabited.  See  b.  iii.  566.  The 
imagination,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  were  created  for  the  sake  of  the  earth,  was 
natural  to  human  ignorance;  and  human  vanity  might  find  its  account  in  it,  but 
neither  of  these  oonid  influence  Satan. — Hbtijn. 

It  is  eoigmon  for  people  to  undervalue  what  they  have  forfeited  and  lost  by  their 
folly  and  wickedness,  and  to  overvaluo  any  good  that  they  hope  to  attain :  so  Satan  is 
here  made  to  question  whether  earth  be  not  preferable  to  heaven ;  but  this  is  spoken  of 
earth  in  its  primitive  and  original  beauty  before  the  FalL 

Satan  was  willing  to  insinuate  imperfection  in  God,  as  if  he  had  mended  his  hand  by 
creation,  and  as  if  all  the  works  of  God  were  not  perfect  in  their  kinds,  and  in  their 
degrees,  and  for  the  ends  for  which  tiiey  were  intended. — ^Newtox. 

P  0/  giwothf  $en$e,  rsoson. 
The  three  kinds  of  life,  rising  as  it  were  by  steps,  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  rational ; 
of  all  whioh  man  partakes,  and  he  only :  he  grows  as  plants,  minerals,  and  all  things 
inanimate ;  he  lives  as  aU  other  animal  creatures ;  but  is  over  and  above  endued  with 
reason. — Rxchasosox. 
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Followi  as  to  him  link'd  in  weal  or  woe : 

In  woe  then ;  tiiat  deatmotion  wide  may  lange. 

To  me  shall  be  the  gloiy  sole  among 

The  infernal  powers,  in  one  day  to  have  marr'd 

What  he,  Almighty  styled,  six  nights  and  days 

Continned  making;  and  who  knows  how  long 

Before  had  been  oontriving  ?  though  perhaps 

Not  longer  than  sinoe  I,  in  one  night,  freed 

From  servitude  inglorious  well  nigh  half 

The  angelic  name,  and  thinner  left  the  throng 

Of  his  adorers:  he,  to  be  avenged. 

And  to  repair  his  pnmbers  thus  impair'd. 

Whether  such  virtue  spent  of  old  now  fsdl'd 

More  angels  to  create,  if  they  at  least 

Are  his  created ; «  or,  to  spite  us  more, 

Determined  to  advance  into  our  room 

A  creature  form'd  of  earth ;  and  him  endow, 

Exalted  from  so  base  original. 

With  heavenly  spoils,  our  spoils :  what  he  decreed, 

He  effected ;  man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 

Magnificent  this  world,  and  earth  his  seat. 

Him  lord  pronounced ;  and,  0  indignity  ! 

Subjected  to  his  service  angel-wings, 

And  flaminff  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 

Their  earth^  charge :  of  these  the  vigilance 

I  dread ;  and,  to  elude,  thus  wrapped  in  mist 

Of  midniffht  vapour  glide  obscure ;  and  pry 

In  every  bush  and  brake,  where  hap  may  &id 

The  serpent  sleeping ;  in  whose  mazy  folds 

To  hide  me,  and  the  dark  intent  I  bring. 

0  foul  descent !  that  I,  who  erst  contended 

With  gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  constrained 

Into  a  beast;  and,  miz'd  with  bestial  slime. 

This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute. 

That  to  the  highth  of  deily  aspired  I 

But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 

Descend  to  ?    Who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 

As  high  he  soar'd ;  obnoxious,  first  or  last, 

To  basest  things.    Bevenge,  at  first  though  sweety 

Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itself  recoils :' 

Let  it ;  I  reck  not,*  so  it  light  well  aim'd, 
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4  ^  A^atUati 
Are  hU  trmted. 
He  questions  whether  the  angels  were  created  by  God :  he  had  before  asserted  tM 
they  were  no^  to  the  angels  UiemselreSy  b.  t.  S59. — ^Nswroir. 

T  Book  on  itt^  rteoik. 
The  same  sentiment  as  in  '  Oomni^'  t.  598  j — 

Bat  etil  on  itself  shall  back  vscoili^Tejin. 

>  Letii;  I  reckpoL 
A  truly  diabolical  sentiment    So  he  can  bnt  be  any  way  rorenged,  he  does  not  yalne* 
though  his  revenge  recoil  on  himself. — ^Nbwton. 
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Since  higher  I  fall  short,  on  him  who  next 
Provokes  mj  envy,  this  new  favourite 
Of  Heaven,  this  ma«i  of  claj,  son  of  desfpite ; 
Whom,  ns  the  more  to  spite,  hit  Maker  raised 
From  dust :  spite  then  with  spite  is  best  repaid; 

So  saying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry, 
Like  a  black  mist  low-creeping,  he  held  on 
His  midnight  search,  where  soonest  he  might  find 
The  serpent :  him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found 
In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-rolFd, 
His  head  the  midst,  well  stored  with  subtle  wiles : . 
Not  yet  in  horrid  shade  or  dismal  den, 
Nor  nooent  yet ;  but,  on  the  grassy  herb. 
Fearless  unfear'd  he  slept :  in  at  his  mouth 
The  devil  entered ;  and  his  hrjfial  sense, 
In  heart  or  head,  possessing,  soon  inspired 
With  act  intelligential ;  but  his  sleep 
Disturbed  not,  waiting  close  the  approach  of  mom. 

Now,  when  as  saci^  light  ^  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breathed 
Their  morning  incense,*  when  all  thiuffs  that  breathe. 
From  the  earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise 
To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 
With  grateful  smell,  forth  came  the  human  pair, 
And  join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice ;  that  done,  partake 
The  season,  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs : 
Then  commune,  how  that  day  they  best  may  ply 
Their  growing  work;  for  much  their  work  outgrew 
The  hands'  dispatch  of  two,  gardening  so  wide ; 
And  Eve  first  to  her  husband  thus  began: 

Adam,  well  may  we  labour,  still  to  dress 
This  garden,  still  to  tend  plant,  herb,  and  flower, 
Our  pleasant  task  enjoin'd;  but,  till  more  hands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labour  grows, 


I  hare  often  wondered  that  this  speech  of  Satan'a  eecaped  the  partioiilar  obeerTatioTi 
of  Addison.  There  is  not  in  my  opinion  any  one  in  ihe  whole  book  that  is  worked  np 
with  greater  judgment  or  better  suited  to  the  oharaoter  of  the  speaker.  There  is  aU 
the  horror  and  malignity  of  a  fiend-like  spirit  expressed;  and  yet  this  is  so  artftilly 
tempered  with  Satan's  starts  of  recoUeetion  npon  the  meanness  and  folly  of  what  be 
was  going  to  undertake,  as  plainly  show  the  remains  of  the  archangel,  and  the  ruins  of 
a  superior  nature. — Thtir. 

t  Now  wh^n  tu  taered  liahu 
This  is  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day,  as  far  as  we  ean  reckon  the  time  in  this  poem ; 
a  great  part  of  the  action  lying  out  of  the  q>here  of  day.  The  first  day  we  reokon  that 
wherein  Satan  came  to  the  eairth ;  the  space  of  seven  days  after  that  he  was  coasting 
round  the  earth ;  he  comes  into  Paradise  again  by  night ;  and  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  day,  and  the  last  of  man's  innocence  and  happiness.  The  morning  is  often 
called  <' sacred"  by  the  poets,  because  that  time  is  usually  allotted  to  sacrifice  and 
devotion,  as  Eustathius  says,  in  his  remarks  on  Homer. 

«  Their  morning  ineeme. 

Incense  of  the  breathing  spring.— f  ops. 
Incense-breathing  morn. — Grax 
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Luxarious  by  restraint :  what  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop^  or  bind, 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides. 
Tending  to  wild.    Thou  therefore  now  advise, 
Or  hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present ; 
Let  us  divide  our  labours;  thou,  where  choice 
Leads  thee,  or  where  most  needs ;  whether  to  wind 
The  woodbine  round  this  arbour,  or  direct 
The  clasping  ivy  where  to  climb :  while  I, 
In  yonder  spring  of  roses  intermixed 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon : 
For,  while  so  near  each  other  thus  all  day 
Our  task  we  choose,  what  wonder  if  so  near^ 
Looks  intervene  and  smiles,  or  object  new 
Casual  discourse  draw  on ;  which  intermits 
Our  day's  work,  brought  to  little,  though  begun 
Early,  and  the  hour  of  supper  comes  uneam'd  ? 
To  whom  mild  answer  Adam  thus  retum'd : 
Sole  Eve,  associate  sole,  to  me  beyond 
Compare  above  all  living  creatures  dear  I 
Well  hast  thou  motion' d,  well  thy  thoughts  employd 
How  we  might  best  fulfil  the  work  which  here 
God  hath  assigned  us ;  nor  of  me  shalt  pass 
Unpraised;  for  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 
Yet  not  so  strictly  hath  our  Lord  imposed 
Labour,  as  to  debar  us  when  we  need 
Eefreshment,  whether  food,  or  talk  between, 
Food  of  the  mind,  or  this  sweet  intercourse 
Of  looks  and  smiles;  for  smiles  from  reason  flow, 
To  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food ; 
Love,  not  the  lowest  end  of  human  life. 
For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight, 
He  made  us,  and  delight  to  reason  join'd. 
These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 
Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease,  as  wide 
As  we  need  walk ;  till  younger  hands  ere  long 
Assist  us :  but  if  much  converse  perhaps 
Thee  satiate,  to  short  absence  I  could  yield ; 
For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society. 

And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.  *"* 

But  other  doubt  possesses  me,  lest  harm 
Befall  thee  sever'd  from  me ;  for  thou  knoVst 
What  hath  been  wam'd  us ;  what  malicious  foe. 
Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 

V  Senear, 

The  repetiUon,  to  near,  is  extremely  beaotiftil ;  and  natnnlly  oomet  in  here,  m  the 
e&ief  intent  of  Eve's  speech  was  to  persuade  Adam  to  let  her  go  from  him :  she 
therefore  dwells  on  to  near,  as  the  great  obstacle  to  their  working  to  any  parpofo.— 

SnLLIVaFLKET. 
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Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe  and  shame 

By  sly  assault;  and  somewhere  nigh  at  hand 

Watches^  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find 

His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder ; 

Hopeless  to  circumvent  us  join'd,  where  each 

To  other  speedy  aid  might  lend  at  need : 

Whether  his  first  design  be  to  withdraw 

Our  fealty  from  God;  or  to  disturb 

Conjugal  love,  than  which  perhaps  no  bliss 

Enjo/d  by  us  excites  his  envy  more ; 

Or  this,  or  worse,  leave  not  the  faithful  side 

That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee,  and  protects* 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 

Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays. 

Who  guards  her,  or  with  her  the  worst  endures. 

To  whom  the  virgin  majesty  of  Eve,^ 
As  one  who  loves,  and  some  unkindness  meetfi. 
With  sweet  austere  composure  thus  replied : 

Offspring  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  earth's  lord  I 
That  such  an  enemy  we  have,  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  by  thee  informed  I  learn, 
And  from  the  parting  angel  overheard, 
As  in  a  shady  nook  I  stood  behind, 
Just  then  returned  at  shut  of  evening  flowers.' 
But  that  thou  shouldst  my  firmness  therefore  doubt 
To  God  or  thee,  because  we  have  a  foe 
May  tempt  it,  I  expected  not  to  hear. 
His  violence  thou  fear'st  not;  being  such 
As  we,  not  capable  of  death  or  pain, 
Can  either  not  receive,  or  can  repel. 
His  fraud  is  then  thy  fear;  which  plain  infers 
Thy  equal  fear,  that  my  firm  faith  and  love 
Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seduced ; 
Thoughts,  which  how  found  they  harbour  in  thy  breast, 
Adam,  misthought  of  her  to  thee  so  dear  7 


w  The  virgin  majeatjf  of  Evt, 

The  ancients  used  the  word  rirgin  with  more  latitude  than  we;  as  Virgil  callt 
Pasiphae  rirgin  after  she  had  three  ehildren,  EcL  tL  47;  and  Ovid  calls  Medea 
**  adnltera  virgo/'  Epist.  Hypsip.  Jas.  t.  133.  It  is  put  here  to  denote  beauty,  bloom, 
sweetness,  modesty,  and  all  the  amiable  oharaeters  which  are  usually  found  in  a  virgin  f 
and  these  with  matron  mi^esty:  what  a  picture ! — ^Richabpsoh. 

>  EiDtning  flowtn* 

What  a  natural  notation  of  evening  is  this  I  And  a  proper  time  for  her,  who  had 
gone  "  forth  among  her  fimits  and  flowers,"  b.  viii.  44,  to  return.  But  we  must  not  con- 
eeive  that  Eve  is  speaking  of  the  evening  last  past,  for  this  was  a  week  ago.  Satan 
was  eaaght  tempting  Eve  m  a  dream  and  fled  out  of  Paradise  that  night;  and  with  this 
ends  book  the  fourth.  After  he  had  fled  out  of  Paradise,  he  was  ranging  round  the 
world  seven  days ;  but  we  have  not  any  account  of  Adam  and  Eve,  excepting  only  on 
the  first  of  those  days,  which  begins  with  the  beginning  of  book  the  fifth,  where  Eve 
relates  her  dream :  that  day  at  noon  the  angel  Raphael  comes  down  from  heaven;  the 
angel  and  Adam  discourse  together  till  evening,  and  they  part  at  the  end  of  book  the 
eighth.  There  are  six  days  Uierefore  passed  in  silence ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Adam 
and  Bye  till  Satan  has  stolen  again  into  Paradise. — ^Newtoh. 
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To  whom  with  healing  words  Adam  replied : 
Daughter  of  God  and  man,  immortal  Eve  I 
For  such  thoa  art ;  from  sin  and  blame  entire ; 
Not  diffident  of  thee,  do  I  dissuade 
Thy  absence  from  my  sight ;  but  to  avoid 
The  attempt  itself,  intended  by  our  foe. 
For  he  who  tempts,  though  in  yain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonour  foul ;  supposed 
Not  incorruptible  of  faith,  not  proof 
Against  temptation :  thou  thyself  with  scorn 
And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  offered  wrong, 
Though  ineffectual  found :  misdeem  not  then. 
If  such  af&ont  I  labour  to  avert 
From  thee  alone,  which  on  us  both  at  once 
The  enemy,  though  bold,  will  hardly  dare ; 
Or  daring,  first  on  me  the  assault  shall  light. 
Nor  thou  his  malice  and  false  guile  contemn : 
Subtle  ho  needs  must  be,  who  could  seduce 
Angels;  nor  think  superfluous  othen'  aid. 
I,  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks,  reoeive 
Access  in  eveiy  virtue :  in  thy  sight 
More  wise,  more  watohfnl,  stronger,  if  need  were 
Of  outward  strength ;  while  shame,  thou  looking  on. 
Shame  to  be  overcome  or  over-reach'd, 
Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  raised  unite. 
Why  shouldst  not  thou  like  sense  within  thee  feel 
When  I  am  present,  and  thy  trial  choose 
With  me,  best  witness  of  thv  virtue  tried  t 

So  spake  domestic  Adam  in  his  care 
And  matrimonial  love ;  but  Eve,  who  thought 
Less  attributed  to  her  fidth  sinoere, 
Thus  her  reply  with  accent  sweet  renewed : 

If  this  be  our  condition,  thns  to  dwell 
In  narrow  circuit  straiten'd  by  a  foe, 
Subtle  or  violent,  we  not  endioed 
Single  with  like  defence,  wherever  met; 
How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harm  ? 
But  harm  precedes  not  sin :  only  our  foe, 
Tempting,  aflronts  ns  with  his  foul  esteem 
Of  our  integrity :  his  foul  esteem 
Sticks  no  dishonour  on  our  frcmt,  but  turns 
Foul  on  himself:  then  wherefore  shnnn'd  or  fear'd 
By  us  7  who  rather  double  honour  cain 
From  his  surmise  proved  false ;  find  peiUM  within, 
Favour  firom  Heaven,  our  witness,  from  the  event. 
And  what  is  faith,  love,  virtue,  unassay'd 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustained  7 
Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state 
Left  so  imperfect  by  the  Maker  wise, 
As  not  secure  to  single  or  combined. 
Frail  is  our  happiness,  if  this  be  so ; 
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And  Eden  were  no  Eden,  thus  exposed. 

To  whom  thus  Adam  fervently  ^r  replied : 
0  woman,  best  are  all  things  as  the  will 
Of  God  ordainM  them :  his  creating  hand 
Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  left 
Of  all  that  he  created :  much  less  man, 
Or  aught  that  mi^t  his  happy  state  secure, 
Secure  from  outward  force :  within  himself 
The  daneer  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  power : 
Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm : 
But  Orod  left  free  the  will ;  for  what  obevs 
Reason,  is  free ;  and  reason  he  made  right. 
But  bid  her  well  be  ware,  and  still  erect  ]  • 
Lest,  by  some  fair-appearing  good  surprised, 
She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will 
To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 
Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love,  enjoins. 
That  I  should  mind  thee  oft :  and  mind  thou  me. 
Firm  we  subsist,  vet  possible  to  swerve ; 
Since  reason  not  impossibly  may  meet 
Soiae  specious  object  by  the  foe  suborn' d, 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware, 
Not  keeping  strictest  watch,  as  she  was  wam'd. 
Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 
Were  better,  and  most  likely  if  from  me 
Thou  sever  not :  trial  will  come  unsought. 
Wouldst  thou  approve  thy  constancy  t  apph)ve 
First  thy  obedience ;  the  other  who  can  know  T 
Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who- attest? 
But  if  thou  think  trial  unsought  may  find 
Us  both  securer  than  thus  wam'd  thou  seem'st, 
Go;  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more;  * 
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•  7  lUm  Adam  fervently^ 
Wbat  Eve  had  Just  now  said  reqaired  some  reprimand  firom  Adam,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  describe  him  as  in  some  degree  displeased ;  but  what  extreme  delicacy  has 
our  author  shown  in  choosing  the  word  /erveatly  to  express  it  by !  A  term,  which, 
though  it  implies  some  emotion,  yet  carries  nothing  in  its  idea  ineonsistent  with  tbat 
snbserviency  of  the  passions  which  subsisted  before  the  Fall.  In  the  two  foregoing 
speeches  he  had  made  Adam  address  himself  to  her  in  the  affectionate  terms  of  **  sole 
Eve,  associate  sole/'  and  ''Daughter  of  God  and  man,  immortal  Eve;"  but  here  with 
great  Judgment  he  changes  those  endearing  words  for  these  more  authoritative, — "  0 
woman !"  I  should  think  Uiat  Milton  in  this  expression  allnded  to  what  our  Saviour  said 
to  the  Virgin  Maiy, — ''Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  f*  were  not  I  satisfied  that 
he  could  not  with  his  learning  take  these  words  in  the  vulgar  mistaken  sense,  which 
our  translation  naturally  lea(&  ignorant  readers  into;  and  must  very  well  know  that 
r«rj^,  amongst  the  Greeks,  is  a  term  of  groat  respect  Indeed,  throughout  this  whole- 
conversation,  which  the  poet  has  in  every  respect  worked  up  to  a  faultless  perfection, 
there  is  the  most  exact  observance  of  justness  and  propriety  of  character.  With  what 
strength  is  the  superior  excellency  of  man's  understanding  here  pointed  out,  and  how 
nicely  does  our  author  here  sketch  out  the  defects  peculiar  in  general  to  the  female 
mind !  and  after  all,  «what  great  art  has  he  shown  in  making  Adam,  contrary  to  his 
bett«r  reason,  grant  his  spouse's  request,  beautifully  verifying  what  he  had  made  inir 
general  ancestor  a  litUe  before  observe  to  the  angol !  b.  viii.  5d6,  Ac. — Thybr. 

>  Go  /  /or  thy  ttatf,  not/rett  ah9€nt$  thee  more. 

It  is  related  of  Milton's  first  wif«,'  that  she  had  not  cohabited  with  him  above  a 
41 
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Go  in  thy  native  innocence^  rely 

On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue ;  summon  all : 

For  Otod  towards  thee  hath  done  his  part;  do  thine. 

So  spake  the  patriarch  of  mankind ;  but  Eve 
Persisted ;  jet  submiss,  though  last,  replied : 

With  thy  permission  then,  and  thus  forwam'd 
Chiefly  by  what  thy  own  last  reasoning  words 
Touch'd  only ;  that  our  trial,  when  least  sought, 
May  find  us  both  perhaps  far  less  prepared; 
The  willinger  I  go,  nor  much  expect 
A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  wedcer  seek ; 
So  bent,  the  more  shall  shame  him  his  repulse. 

Thus  saying,  from  lier  husband's  hand  her  hand 
Soft  she  withdrew,  and,  like  a  wood-nymph  light. 
Oread  or  Bryad,  or  of  Delia's  train. 
Betook  her  to  the  groves ;  but  Delia's  self 
In  gait  surpass' d,  and  goddess-like  deport. 
Though  not  as  she  with  bow  and  quiver  arm'd, 
But  with  such  gardening-tools  as  art,  yet  rude, 
Guiltless  of  fire,  had  form'd,  or  angels  brought. 
To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adorn'd, 
Likest  she  seem'd ;  Pomona,  when  she  fled 
Yertumnus;  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime, 
Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove.* 
Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursued 
Delighted,  but  desiring  more  her  stay. 
Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated :  she  to  him  as  oft  engaged 
To  be  retum'd  by  noon  amid  the  bower. 
And  all  things  in  best  order  to  invite 
Noontide  repast,  or  afternoon's  repose. 
Oh,  much  deceived,*  much  failing,  hapless  Eve, 
Of  thy  presumed  return  I  event  perverse  I 
Thou  never  from  that  hour  in  Paradise 
Found'st  either  sweet  repast  or  sound  repose ; 
Such  ambush,  hid  among  sweet  flowers  and  shades, 
Waited  with  hellish  rancour  imminent 
To  intercept  thy  way,  or  send  thee  back 
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month  before  she  was  rery  desirons  of  returning  to  her  friends  in  the  oountiy,  there  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  We  may  suppose  that,  upon  this  ooeasion,  their 
eonversation  was  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  as  Adam  and  Ere's;  and  it  was  upon  some 
such  consideration  as  tliis,  that,  afler  much  solicitation,  he  permitted  her  to  go.  It  is 
the  more  probable  that  he  alluded  to  his  own  case  in  this  account  of  Adam  and  Ere's 
parting;  as,  in  the  account  of  their  reoonoiliation,  it  will  appear  that  ho  copied  ezaotlj 
what  happened  to  himself. — Nkwton. 

*  Virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove, 
A  virgin,  not  having  yet  conceived  Proserpina,  who  was  begot  by  Jove. — ^Warburtox. 

l>  Ohf  much  deceived. 

That  is,  much  failing  of  thy  presumed  return.  These  beantiAil  apostrophes  and  , 
anticipations  are  frequent  in  the  poets,  who  affect  to  spei^  in  the  character  of  prophets,  | 
and  like  men  inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  See  Virg.  ^n.  x.  501,  Ac  and  ' 
Homer,  II.  zvii.  497. — Newtox. 
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Despoil'd  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  bliss  I 

For  now,  and  since  first  break  of  dawn,  tbe  fiend, 

Mere  seipent  in  appearance,  forth  was  come ; 

And  on  his  qnest,  where  likeliest  he  might  find 

The  only  two  of  mankind,  but  in  them  ^^ 

The  whole  included  race,  his  purposed  prey. 

In  bower  and  field  he  sought,  where  any  tuft 

Of  ffrove  or  garden-plot  more  pleasant  lay. 

Their  tendance,  or  plantation  for  delight ; 

By  fountain  or  by  shady  rivulet  ** 

He  sought  them  both,  but  wisb'd  his  hap  might  find 

Eve  separate ;  he  wish'd,  but  not  with  hope 

Of  what  so  seldom  chanced ;  when  to  his  wish, 

Beyond  his  hope.  Eve  separate  he  spies, 

Veil'd  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance,  where  she  stood,  *** 

Half  spied,  so  thick  the  roses  blushing  round 

About  her  glow'd,  oft  stooping  to  support 

Each  flower  of  tender  stalk,  whose  head,  though  gay 

Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  speck'd  with  gold, 

Hune  drooping  unsustain'd ;  them  she  upstays  ^* 

OenUy  with  myrtle  band,  mindless  the  while 

Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flower, 

From  her  best  prop  so  far,  and  storm  so  nigh. 

Nearer  he  drew,  and  many  a  walk  traversed 

Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm ;  ** 

Then  voluble  and  bold,  now  hid,  now  seen, 

Amouff  thick-woven  arborets,  and  flowers 

Imborder'd  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve : 

Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feign'd 

Or  of  revived  Adonis,  or  renown'd  *•* 

Alcinous,  host  of  old  Laertes'  son ; 

Or  that,  not  mystic,*  where  the  sapient  king 

Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  spouse. 

Much  he  the  place  admired,  the  person  more. 

As  one  whp.  Ions  in  populous  city  pent, 

Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air. 

Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom,  to  breathe 

Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 

Adjoin' d,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight, 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 

Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound ; 

If  chance,  with  nymph-like  step,  fair  virgin  pass, 

What  pleasinff  seem'd,  for  her  now  pleases  more ; 

She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight : 

Such  pleasure  took  the  serpent  to  behold 

This  flowery  plat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve 

Thus  early,  thus  alone :  her  heavenly  form 

Angelic,  but  more  soft,  and  feminine, 

•  Or  ihat,  not  my«(M. 
Th«  garden  of  Solomon. — ^Todd. 
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Her  graceful  innocenooi  her  ey^iy  air 
Of  gesture^  or  least  aotion,  overawed 
His  malice^  and  with  rapioe  sweet  bereaved 
His  fierceness  of  the  fierce  intent  it  brought : 
That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil/  and  for  the  time  remained 
Stupidly  good;  of  eninitj  disarm'd. 
Of  guile,  of  hate,  of  envy,  of  revei^ge  : 
But  the  hot  hell  that  always  in  him  bum^, 
Though  in  mid  heaven,  soon  ended  his  delighti    . 
And  tortures  him  now  more,  the  more  he  sees 
Of  pleasure,  not  for  him  ordain'd :  then  soon 
Fierce  hate  he  recollects ;  and  aU  his  thonghta 
Of  mischief,  gratulating,  thus  excites : 

Thoughts,  whither  have  ye  led  me  ?  ^th  what  sweet 
Compulsion  thus  transported,  to  forget 
What  hither  brought  us  ?  hate,  not  love;  wxt  hope 
Of  Paradise  for  hell,  hope  here  to  taste 
Of  pleasure ;  but  all  pleasure  to  destroy. 
Save  what  is  in  destroying :  other  joy 
To  me  is  lost.    Then,  let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles;  behold  aJkHie 
The  woman,  opportune  to  all  attempts. 
Her  husband  (for  I  view  far  round)  not  ni^ 
Whose  higher  intellectual  more  I  shnn> 
And  strength,  of  courage  haughty,  and  oi  limb 
Heroic  built,  though  of  terrestrial  mould ; 
Foe  not  informidable !  exempt  from  wound^ 
I  not ;  so  much  hath  hell  debased,  and  pain 
Enfeebled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  heaven. 
She  fair,  divinely  fair,  fit  love  for  gods ! 
Not  terrible,  though  terrour  be  in  love 
And  beauty,  not  approach'd  by  stronger  hat% 
Hate  stronger,  under  show  of  love  well  feign'd; 
The  way  which  to  her  ruin  now  I  tend. 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  enoloeed 
In  serpent,  inmate  bad  I  and  toward  Eve 
Address'd  his  way :  not  with  indented  wave. 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since ;  but  on  his  rear, 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  tiiat  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,*  a  surging  maxe !  his  head 
Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes; 

'  From  h%9  o%on  evil, 
ThiB  passftge  is  pre-eminenflj  beaatifnl,  and  of  ezlxaordliiaiy  originality. 

•  Fold  above  fold. 

We  have  the  desoription  of  snch  a  sort  of  serpent  in  Orid,  Met  ill.  32:— 

Criitii  pnoaignis  et  anro ; 
Ine  mieant  ocuH. 

iTle  volubilibui  aqaamosos  nexibas  orbee 
Torqaetf  et  ironiensoa  wiltu  sinuator  in  arcni: 
Ac  media  plaa  parte  teres  ere'ctui  in  aurasi 
Despicit  omue  nemast  &c. 
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With  burnbh'd  nedc  of  yerdant  gold,  eredfc 
AmidBt  hifl  eirding  spires^  that  on  the  gnusa 
Floated  redundant :  pletnng  was  his  shape 
And  lovely ;  never  since  of  serpent-kind 
Lovelier,  not  those  that  in  Illjria  changed 
Hermione  and  Oadmus/  or  the  god 
In  Epidanros;  nor  to  which  transform'd 
Ammonian  Jove  or  Oapitpline  was  seen ; 
He  with  Olvmnins }  this  with  her  who  bore 
Scipio,  the  highth  of  Rome.    With  tract  oblique 
At  first,  as  one  who  sought  access,  but  fear'd 
To  interrupt,  sidelonff  he  works  his  way. 
As  when  a  ^ip,  by  udlful  steersman  wrought 
Nigh  river's  mouth  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 
Yeers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sail : 
So  varied  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  siffht  iji  Eve, 
To  lure  her  eye }  she,  busied,  heard  the  sound 
Of  rustling  leaves,  but  minded  not,  as  used 
To  such  disport  before  her  through  the  field, 
From  every  beast }  more  duteous  at  her  call. 
Than  at  Circean  call  the  herd  disguised. 
He,  bolder  now,  uncalled  before  her  stood, 
But  as  in  gase  admiring :  oft  he  boVd 
His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  enamel'd  neck, 
Fawnivg ',  and  lick'd  the  ground  whereon  she  trod. 
His  gentle  dumb  expression  tum'd  at  length 
The  eye  of  Eve,  to  mark  his  play;  he,  gkd 
Of  her  attention  gain'd,  with  serpent-tongue 
Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air,« 
His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began : 

Wonder  not,  sovran  mistress,  if  perhaps 
Thou  canst,  who  art  sole  wonder !  much  less  arm 
Thy  looks,  the  heaven  of  mildness,  with  disdain, 
Displeased  that  I  approach  thee  thus,  and  gaze 
Insatiate;  I  thus  single;  nor  have  fear'd 
Thy  awful  brow,  more  awful  thus  retired. 
Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  fiur. 
Thee  all  things  living  ease  on,  all  things  thine 
By  gift,  and  thy  celestial  beauty  adore 
With  ravishment  beheld !  there  best  beheld, 
Where  universally  admired;  but  here 
In  this  enclosure  wild,  these  beasts  aihong, 
Beholders  rude,  and  shallow  to  discern 

( Hermione  and  Oadmut. 
The  lerpenti  that  ohaiiged  Hermione  and  CadmuB  into  themselves. 

s  Offonie,  or  impuUe  of  voeal  air. 
That  the  devil  moved  the  serpent's  tongue  and  used  it  ae  an  instrament  to  form  that 
tempting  speech  he  made  to  Eve,  is  the  opinion  of  some ;  that  he  formed  a  voice  bv 
impression  of  the  sounding  air,  distant  from  the  serpent,  is  that  of  others ;  of  whi<m 
Milton  has  left  the  oorions  to  their  choice.— Hun. 
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Half  what  in  thee  is  fur,  one  man  except,  mi 

Who  sees  thee  ?  (and  what  is  one  T)  who  shouldst  be  seen 
A  goddess  among  gods,  adored  and  served 
By  angels  nnmberless,  thy  daily  train. 

So  fflozed  the  tempter,  and  ms  proem  tnned : 
Into  the  heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way,  '^ 

Thongh  at  the  voice  mnch  marvelling ;  at  length, 
Not  unamazed,  she  thus  in  answer  spake : 

What  may  this  mean  ?  language  of  man  pronounced 
By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  express'd  J 
The  first^  at  least,  of  these  I  thought  denied  <" 

To  beasts ;  whom  Ood,  on  their  creation-day. 
Created  mute  to  all  articulate  sound : 
The  latter  I  demur;  for  in  their  looks 
Much  reason,  and  in  their  actions,  oft  appears. 
Thee,  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field  '^ 

I  knew,  but  not  with  human  voice  endued : 
Eedouble  then  this  miracle,  and  say, 
How  camest  thou  speakable  of  mute ;  and  how 
To  me  so  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 

Of  brutal  kind,  that  daily  are  in  sight  ?  ^ 

Say,  for  such  wonder  claims  attention  due. 

To  whom  the  guileful  tempter  thus  replied : 
Empress  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Eve  I 
Easy  to  me  it  is  to  tell  thee  all 

What  thou  command'st;  and  right  thou  shouldst  be  obeyed :    ''^ 
I  was  at  first  as  other  beasts  that  mae 
The  trodden  herb,  of  abject  thounits  and  low. 
As  was  my  food;  nor  aught  but  food  discern' d, 
Or  sex,  and  apprehended  nothing  high : 

Till,  on  a  day  roving  the  field,  I  chanced  ^^ 

A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold 
Loaden  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours  mix'd, 
Ruddy  and  gold :  I  nearer  drew  to  eaze ; 
When  from  the  boughs  a  savoury  odour  blown. 
Grateful  to  appetite,  more  pleased  my  sense  '^ 

Than  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 
Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  even, 
Unsuck'd  of  lamb  or  kid,  that  tend  their  play. 
To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  I  had 

Of  tasting  those  fair  apples,  I  resolved  ■* 

Not  to  defer ;  hunger  and  thirst  at  once. 
Powerful  persuaders,  quicken'd  at  the  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urged  me  so  keen. 
About  the  mossy  trunk  I  wound  me  soon ; 
For,  high  from  ground,  the  branches  would  require  ^ 

Thy  utmost  reach  or  Adam's :  round  the  tree 
All  other  beasts  that  saw,  with  like  desire 
Longine  and  envying  stood,  but  could  not  reach. 
Amid  thd  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hune 
Tempting  so  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  my  fill  ** 
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I  spared  not;  for  euch  pleasure  till  that  hour. 

At  feed  or  fountain,  never  had  I  found. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 

Strange  alteration  in  me,  to  degree 

Of  reason  in  my  inward  powers ;  and  speech 

Wanted  not  long ;  though  to  this  shape  retained. 

Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 

I  tum'd  mj  thoughts,  and  with  capacious  mind 

Consider'd  all  things  visible  in  heaven, 

Or  earth,  or  middle ;  all  things  fair  and  good : 

But  all  Uiat  fair  and  good  in  thy  divine 

Semblance,  and  in  thy  beauty's  heavenly  ray, 

United  I  beheld ;  no  fair  to  thine 

Equivalent  or  second !  which  compclFd 

Me  thus,  though  importune  perhaps,  to  come 

And  gase,  and  worship  thee,  of  right  declared 

Sovran  of  creatures,  universal  dame  ! 

So  talk'd^  the  spirited  sly  snake;  and  Eve, 
Yet  more  amazed,  unwary  thus  replied : 

Serpent,  thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt 
The  virtue  of  that  fruit,  in  thee  first  proved : 
But  say,  where  grows  the  tree  ?  from  hence  how  far  ? 
For  many  are  the  trees  of  God  that  grow 
In  Paradise,  and  various,  yet  unknown 
To  us ;  in  such  abundance  lies  our  choice, 
As  leaves  a  greater  store  of  fruit  untouch'd 
Still  hanging  incorruptible,  till  men 
Grow  up  to  their  provision,  and  more  hands 
Help  to  disburden  Nature  of  her  birth. 

To  whom  the  wily  adder,  blithe  and  glad : 
Empress,  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  long ; 
Beyond  a  row  of  myrtles,  on  a  flat. 
Fast  by  a  fountain,  one  small  thicket  past 
Of  blowing  myrrh  and  balm  :  if  thou  accept 
My  conduct,  I  can  bring  thee  thither  soon. 

Lead  then,  said  Eve.     He,  leading,  swiftly  roU'd 
In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  straight. 
To  mischief  swift.     Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  crest.     As  when  a  wandering  fire. 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round. 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame. 
Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends, 
Hovering  and  biasing  with  delusive  light. 
Misleads  the  amazed  night-wanderer  from  his  way  ^ 

To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool ; 
There  swallow'd  up  and  lost,  from  succour  far : 

hSotaO^d. 
Hilton  has  ■hown  more  art  in  taking  off  the  eommon  objections  to  the  Mosaio  history 
•f  the  temptation,  by  the  addition  of  some  ciroumstances  of  his  own  inTention,  than  ia 
•ay  other  theological  part  of  his  poem. — Warbubton. 
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So  glister'd  the  dire  snake,  and  into  fraud 

Led  Eve,  our  credulonfl  mother,  to  the  trae 

Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe ;  •• 

Which  when  ahe  saw,  thus  to  her  guide  she  spake : 

Serpent,  we  miffht  have  spared  our  eoming  hither^ 
Fruitless  to  me,  though  fruit  be  here  to  excess, 
The  credit  of  whose  virtue  rest  with  thee ; 
Wondrous  indeed,  if  cause  of  such  effects !  "^ 

But  of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch ; 
God  so  commanded,  and  left  that  command 
Sole  daughter  of  his  voice :  the  rest,  we  live 
Law  to  ourselves;*  our  reason  is  our  law. 

To  whom  the  tempter  guilefully  replied :  "^ 

Indeed  I^  hath  Ood  then  said  that  of  the  fruit 
Of  all  these  garden-trees  ye  shall  not  eat, 
i  Tet  lords  declared  of  all  in  earth  or  air  ? 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  yet  sinless :  Of  the  fruit 
Of  each  tree  in  the  sarden  we  may  eat;  *^ 

But  of  the  fruit  of  this  &ir  tree  amidst 
The  garden,  Ood  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat 
Thereof,  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die. 

She  scarce  had  said,  though  brief,  when  now  move  bold 
The  tempter,  but  with  show  of  seal  and  love  ** 

To  man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong. 
New  part  puts  on ;  and,  as  to  passion  moved. 
Fluctuates  disturbed,  yet  comely  and  in  act 
Baised,  as  of  some  great  matter  to  begin. 
*  As  when  of  old  some  orator  renown'd,  ^ 

In  Athens,  or  flree  Home,  where  eloquenoe 
Flourish'd,  since  mute,  to  some  great  cause  address'di 
Stood  in  himself  collected ;  while  each  part, 
Motion,  each  act,  won  audience  ere  the  tongue; 
Sometimes  in  highth  began,  as  no  delay  ^ 

Of  prefieuse  brooking,  through  his  zeal  of  right: 
So  standing,  moving,  or  to  highth  upgrown, 
The  tempter,  all  impassioned,  thus  began : 

O  sacied,  wise,  and  wisdom-giving  plant. 
Mother  of  science  I  now  I  feel  thy  power  ^ 

Within  me  clear;  not  only  to  discern 
Things  in  their  causes,  but  to  trace  the  ways 
Of  highest  agents,  deem'd  however  wise. 

i  Law  to  our$elve9. 
See  Rom.  iL  U:  "  These  haTing  not  the  law,  are  » law  unto  themselTes."— Bichakdsov. 

k  Indeed. 
See  Gen.  iii.  1 :  "Tea,  hath  Ood  nid,  Te  shall  not  eat  of  eyeiy  tree  of  the  garden  !* 
In  which  oar  author  has  followed  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  interpreting  the  Hebrew  par- 
ticle indeed.  Is  it  true  thai  Ood  has  forbidden  yon  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise?  as 
if  he  had  forbidden  them  to  taste,  not  of  one,  bat  of  all  the  trees ;  another  of  Satan's 
sly  insinnations.  The  Hebrew  particle  yea,  or  indeed,  plainly  shows  that  the  short  and 
summary  account  which  Moses  gives  of  the  serpent's  temptation  has  respect  to  some 
proTions  discourse,  which  could,  in  all  probability,  be  no  other  than  what  Milton  has 
pitched  upon. — Hums. 
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Qaeen  of  this  uniyerse !  do  not  belieye 

Those  rigid  threats  of  death :  je  shall  not  die  ;^ 

How  should  you  ?  by  the  fruit  f  it  ffives  you  Hfb 

To  knowledge;  by  the  threatener ?  look  on  me, 

He^  who  have  tonched  and  tasted ;  yet  both  lire^ 

And  life  more  perfect  haye  attain'd  than  fate 

Meant  me,  by  yentoring  higher  than  my  lot. 

Shall  that  be  shut  to  man,  whioh  to  the  beaal 

Is  open  ?  or  will  God  ineense  his  ire 

For  such  a  petty  trespass  f  and  not  praise 

Bather  your  dauntless  yirtue,  whom  the  pain 

Of  death  denounced,  whateyer  thing  death  be, 

Deterr'd  not  from  achieying  what  might  lead 

To  happier  life,  knowledge  of  good  and  eyil ; 

Of  good,  how  just  ?  of  eyil,  if  what  is  eyil 

Be  real,  why  not  known,  since  easier  shunnM  t 

Ood  therefore  cannot  hurt  ye,  and  be  just : 

Not  just,  not  God ;  not  fbur'd  then,  nor  obeyed ! 

Your  fear  itself  of  death*  remoyes  the  fear. 

Why  then  was  this  forbid  f  why,  but  to  awe  f 

Why,  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant. 

His  worshippers  ?    He  knows,  that  in  the  day 

Ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes,  that  seem  so  clear. 

Yet  are  but  dun,  shall  perfectly  be  then 

Open'd  and  cleared,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 

Knowing  both  good  and  eyil,  as  they  know. 

That  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  since  I  as  man, 

Internal  man,  is  but  proportion  meet ; 

I,  of  brute,  human;  ye,  of  human,  gods. 

So  ye  shall  die  perhaps,  by  putting  off 

Human,  to  put  on  gods ;  death  to  be  wish'd. 

Though  threatened,  which  no  worse  than  this  can  bring. 

And  what  are  gods,  that  man  may  not  become 

As  they,  participating  godlike  food  ? 

The  gods  are  first,  and  that  adyantage  use 

On  our  belief,  that  all  from  them  proceeds : 

I  question  it;  for  this  Mr  earth  I  see, 

Warm'd  by  the  sun,  producing  eyery  kind ; 

Them,  nothing :  if  they  all  things ;  who  enclosed 

Knowledge  of  good  and  eyil  in  this  tree. 

That  whoso  eats  thereof,  forthwith  attains 

Wisdom  without  their  leaye  f  and  wherein  lies 

The  offence,  that  man  should  thus  attain  to  knowf 
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1  T€$kaU»9idM. 
8m  Gen.  iii  4:  "And  the  serpent  aaid  nnto  the  woman,  Te  shall  not  sioely  die.** 
And  it  is  rery  artfully  oontriTod  by  Milton  to  make  the  serpent  give  an  instancs  in  him- 
uHi. — Nkwton. 

n  Tour /ear  iUe{f  of  death. 
Justice  is  inseparable  from  the  rery  being  and  essenee  of  Ood }  so  that  eoold  he  be 
onjnsty  he  wonld  be  no  longer  God,  and  then  neither  to  be  obeyed  nor  feared ;  so  that 
the  fear  of  death,  whioh  does  imply  injustioe  in  God,  destroys  itself,  because  God  ean 
%s  wen  eease  to  be,  as  to  be  just :  a  Satanio  syllogism. — ^Hmrs. 
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What  can  jour  knowledgo  hurt  him,  or  this  tree 

Impart  against  his  will,  if  all  be  his  ? 

Or  is  it  envy  ?  and  can  envy  dwell 

In  heavenly  breasts  ?    These,  these,  and  many  more 

Causes  import  your  need  of  this  &ir  fruit. 

Goddess  humane,  reach  then,  and  freely  taste. 

He  ended ;  and  his  words,  replete  with  guile, 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won  : 
Fix'd  on  the  fruit  she  gazed,  which  to  behold 
Might  tempt  alone ;  and  in  her  ears  the  soimd 
Tet  rung  of  his  persuasive  words,  impregn'd 
With  reason,  to  her  seeming,  and  with  truth : 
Meanwhile  the  hour  of  noon  drew  on,  and  waked 
An  eager  appetite,  raised  by  the  smell 
So  savoury  of  that  fruit,  which  with  desire. 
Inclinable  now  grown  to  touch  or  taste, 
Solicited  her  longing  eye ;  yet  first 
Pausing  awhile,  thus  to  herself  she  mused : 

Oreat  are  thy  virtues,  doubtless,  best  of  fruits, 
Though  kept  from  man,  and  worthy  to  be  admired ; 
Whose  taste,  too  long  forborne,  at  first  assay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 
The  tonffue  not  made  for  speech  to  speak  thy  praise. 
Thy  praise  he  also,  who  forbids  thy  use, 
Conceals  not  from  us,  naming  thee  the  tree 
Of  Knowledge,  knowledge  both  of  good  and  e^il ; 
Forbids  us  then  to  taste :  but  his  forbidding 
Commends  thee  more,  while  it  infers  the  good 
By  thee  communicated,  and  our  want : 
For  good  unknown  sure  is  not  had ;  or,  had 
Axkd  yet  unknown,  is  as  not  had  at  all. 
In  plain  then,  what  forbids  he  but  to  know, 
Forbids  us  good,  forbids  us  to  be  wise? 
Such  prohibitions  bind  not.     But,  if  death 
Bind  us  with  after-bands,  what  profits  then 
Our  inward  freedom?    In  the  day  we  eat 
Of  this  fair  fruit,  our  doom  is,  we  shall  die! 
How  dies  the  serpent  ?  he  hath  eaten  and  lives, 
And  knows,  and  speaks,  and  reasons,  and  discerns. 
Irrational  till  then.     For  us  alone 
Was  death  invented  ?  or  to  us  denied 
This  intellectual  food,  for  beasts  reserved  ? 
For  beasts  it  seems :  yet  that  one  beast  which  first 
Hath  tasted  envies  not,  but  brings  with  joy 
The  good  befallen  him,  authour  unsuspect, 
Friendly  to  man,  far  from  deceit  or  guile. 
What  fear  I  then  ?  rather,  what  know  to  fear 
Under  this  ignorance  of  good  or  evil. 
Of  God  or  death,  of  law  or  penalty? 
Here  grows  the  cure  of  all,  this  fruit  divine. 
Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  taste, 
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Of  yirtae  to  make  ?nuse :  what  hinders  then 
To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mind  f 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
iB'orth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plnck'd,  she  eat  I 
Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  NAture  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe. 
That  aU  was  lost.     Back  to  the  thicket  slunk 
The  guilty  serpent,  and  well  might ;  for  Eve, 
Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste,  naught  else 
Regarded :  such  delight  till  then,  as  seem'd, 
In  fruit  she  never  tasted ;  whether  true 
.  Or  fancied  so,  through  expectation  high 
Of  knowledge :  nor  was  godhead  from  her  thought.  ^^ 

Greedily  she  ingorged  without  restraint. 
And  knew  not  eating  death :  satiate  at  length, 
And  highten'd  as  with  wine,  jocund  and  boon, 
Thus  to  herself'  she  pleasingly  began : 

0  sovran,  virtuous,  precious  of  idl  trees  ^^ 

In  Paradise !  of  operation  blest 
To  sapience,  hitherto  obscured,  in&med. 
And  thy  £ut  fruit  let  hang,  as  to  no  end 
Created ;  but  henceforth  my  early  care. 

Not  without  song,  each  morning,  and  due  praise,  ^ 

Shall  tend  thee,  and  the  fertile  burden  ease 
Of  thy  full  branches  offer'd  free  to  aU ; 
Till,  dieted  by  thee,  I  grow  mature 
In  knowledge,  as  the  gods,  who  all  things  know 
Though  others  envy  wnat  they  cannot  give : 
For,  had  the  gift  been  theirs,  it  had  not  here 
Thus  grown.     Experience,  next,  to  thee  I  owe. 
Best  guide :  not  following  thee,  I  had  remain'd 
In  ignorance ;  thou  open'st  wisdom's  way, 

B  Thut  to  hereetf. 

As  our  antbor  had,  in  the  preeediog  conference  betwixt  our  flnt  parents,  described, 
with  the  greatest  art  and  decency,  the  sabordination  and  inferioritj  of  the  female  cha- 
racter in  strength  of  reason  and  understanding ;  so,  in  this  soliloquy  of  Eve's,  after 
tasting  the  forbidden  fruit,  one  may  observe  the  same  judgment,  in  his  varying  and 
adapting  it  to  the  condition  of  her  fallen  nature*  Instead  of  those  little  defects  in  her 
itttellecSial  fiusnlties  before  the  fall,  which  were  sufficiently  compensated  by  her  out- 
ward charms,  and  were  rather  softenings  than  blemishes  in  her  character;  we  see  her 
now  running  into  the  greatest  absurdities,  and  indulging  the  wildest  ima^nations.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  onr  poet,  in  this  work,  seems  to  court  the  favour  of  his  female 
readers  very  much :  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  but  that  in  this  place  he  intended  a 
satirical  as  well  as  a  moral  hint  to  the  ladies,  in  making  one  of  Bve's  first  thoughts, 
after  her  fatal  lapse,  to  be  how  to  get  the  superiority  and  mastery  over  her  husband. 
There  is,  however,  I  think,  a  defect  iq  this  speech  of  Eve's,  that  there  is  no  notice  taken 
of  the  serpent  in  it.  Our  author  very  naturally  represents  her,  in  the  first  transports 
of  delight,  expressing  her  gratitude  to  the  firuit,  which  she  fancied  had  wrought  such  a 
happy  change  in  her;  and  next  to  "  experience,  her  best  guide ;"  but  how  is  it  possible 
that  she  should,  in  these  rapturous  acknowledgments,  forget  her  guide  and  instructor, 
the  serpent,  to  whom,  in  her  then  notion  of  things,  she  must  think  herself  the  most 
indebted  ?  I  <lo  not  doubt  that  Biilton  was  sensible  of  this ;  but,  had  he  made  Eve 
mention  the  serpent,  he  oonld  not  have  avoided  too  making  her  observe  that  he  was 
slunk  away ;  which  might  have  given  her  some  suspicions,  and  would  oonsequently 
have  much  altered  the  scene  which  follows  between  Adam  and  her. — ^Thtsb. 
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And  ffiyest  aooess,  ^oogk  secret  slie  retiare. 
And  I  perhaps  am  seeret :  •  Heaven  is  higKy 
High,  and  remote  io  see  from  thence  distiact 
Each  thing  on  earth ;  and  other  care  perhaps 
May  have  diverted  firom  continual  wat<^ 
Oar  Great  Forbidder,  safe  with  all  his  spies 
Abont  him.    Bat  to  Adam  in  what  sort 
Shall  I  appear  f  shall  I  to  him  make  known 
As  yet  mj  changCi  and  give  him  to  partake 
Fall  happiness  with  me ;  or  rather  not, 
But  keep  the  odds  oi  knowledge  in  my  power 
Without  copartner  ?  so  to  add  what  wants 
In  female  sex,  the  more  to  draw  his  love, 
And  render  me  more  equal ;  and  perhaps, 
A  thing  not  undesirable,  sometime 
Superiour;  for,  inferiour,  who  is  free? 
This  may  be  well :  but  what  if  God  have  seen, 
And  death  ensue  ?  then  I  shall  be  no  more  I 
And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve, 
Shall  live  with  her  enjoying,  I  extinct^ 
A  death  to  think  I    Confirmed  then  I  resolve, 
Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bliss  or  woe : 
So  dear  I  love  him,  that  with  him  all  deaths 
I  could  endure,  without  him  live  no  life. 

So  saying,  from  the  tree  her  step  she  tum'd; 
But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  power 
That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  infused 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  derived 
From  nectar,  drink  of  gods.    Adam  the  while^ 
Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flowers  a  garland,  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown ; 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen. 
Great  joy  he  promised  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delar  d : 
Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill, 
Misgave  him ;  he  the  Altering  measure  felt ; 
And  forth  to  meet  her  went,  the  wav  she  took 
That  mom  when  first  they  parted :  by  the  tred 
Of  knowledge  he  must  pass ;  there  he  her  met. 
Scarce  from  the  tree  returning ;  in  her  hand 
A  bough  of  fairest  fruit,  that  downy  smiled, 
New  gathered,  and  ambrosial  smell  diffused. 
To  him  she  hasted ;  in  her  &oe  excuse 
Game  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt ; 
Which,  with  bland  words  at  will,  she  thus  addressed : 

Hast  thou  not  wonder'd,  Adam,  at  my  stay  f 
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o  And  lperhap9  am  9«er9i, 
She  qaestiotis  eren  God's  Omniscience,  and  flatters  herself  that  she  Is  still  in  secret 
like  other  sinners,  who  say,  "The  Lord  shaU  not  see,  neither  shaU  the  God  of  Jacch 
regard  it"   Psabn  zoIt.  7.— Niwron. 
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Thee  I  haye  nussM,  aad  thought  it  long,  deprived 

Thy  presenee;  ut(mj  of  love  till  now 

Not  felt,  nor  ahall  be  twice ;  fbr  neyer  more 

Mean  I  to  try,  what  vash  untried  I  sousht^ 

The  pain  of  absence  from  thy  sight.    But  strange 

Hath  been  the  cause,  and  wonderful  to  hear : 

This  tree  is  not,  as  we  are  told,  a  toee 

Of  danger  tested,  nor  to  evil  unknown 

Opening  the  way ;  but  of  divine  effect 

To  open  eyes,  and  make  them  gods  who  taste ; 

And  hath  been  tasted  such :  the  serpent,  wise. 

Or  not  restrained  as  we,  or  not  obeying. 

Hath  eaten  of  the  fruit ;  and  is  become, 

Not  dead,  aa  we  are  threatened,  but  thenceforth 

Endued  with  human  voice  and  human  sense, 

Seasoning  to  admiration;  and  with  me 

Persuasively  hath  so  prevail'd,  that  I 

Have  also  tasted,  and  have  also  found 

The  effects  to  correspond  :  opener  mine  eyes, 

Dim  erst,  dilated  spirits,  ampler  hearty 

And  growing  up  to  godhead ;  which  for  thee 

Chieflv  I  sought,  without  thee  can  despise. 

For  bliss,  as  thou  hast  part,  to  me  is  bliss ; 

Tedious,  unshared  with  thee,  and  odious  soon. 

Thou  therefore  also  taste,  that  equal  lot 

May  join  us,  equal  joy,  as  equal  love ; 

Lest,  thou  not  tasting,  different  degree 

Disjoin  us,  and  I  then  too  late  renounce 

Deity  for  thee,  when  fiite  will  not  permit. 

Thus  Eve  with  countenance  blithe  her  story  told; 
But  in  her  cheek  distemper  flushing  glowed. 
On  the  other  side,  Adam,  soon  as  be  heard 
The  fatal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amazed, 
Astonied  stood  and  blank,  while  horror  chill 
Ban  through  his  veins,  and  all  hia  joints  relax'd ; 
From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreathed  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed : 
Speechless  he  stood  and  pale ;  till  thus  at  length 
First  to  himself  he  inward  silence  broke : 

O  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works !  creature,  in  whom  ezceird 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thougiit  be  form'd, 
Holy,  divine,  eood,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 
How  art  thou  Tost !  how  on  a  sudden  lost, 
De&ced,  deflower'd,  and  now  to  death  devote ! 
Bather,  how  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict  forbiddanoe  ?  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit  forbidden  ?     Some  cursed  fraud 
Of  enemy  hath  beguiled  thee,  yet  unknown , 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruin'd  :  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die. 


How  ean  I  live  without  thee  ?  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  join'd^ 
To  live  affain  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  f  • 
Should  dod  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  lih  a£ford ;  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart :  no,  no  I  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me :  flesh  of  flesh, 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 

So  havine  said,  as  one  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted,  and  after  thoughts  disturbed 
Submitting  to  what  seem'd  remediless, 
Thus  in  calm  mood  his  words  to  Eve  he  turn'd : 

Bold  deed  thou  hast  presumed,  adventurous  Eve^ 
And  peril  great  provoked,  who  thus  hast  dared, 
Had  it  been  only  coveting  to  eye 
That  sacred  fruit,  sacred  to  abstinence ; 
Much  more  to  taste  it,  under  ban  to  touch. 
But  past  who  can  recall,  or  done  undo  t 
Not  God  omnipotent,  nor  fate :  yet  so 
Perhaps  thou  shalt  not  die ; «  perhaps  the  &ot 
Is  not  so  heinous  now,  foretasted  fruit. 
Profaned  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first 
Made  common,  and  unhallow'd,  ere  our  taste : 
Nor  yet  on  him  found  deadly;  he  yet  lives ; 
Lives,  as  thou  said'st,  and  gains  to  live,  as  man^ 
Higher  degree  of  life :  inducement  strong 
To  us,  as  likely  tasting  to  attain 
Proportional  ascent ;  which  cannot  be 
But  to  be  gods,  or  angels,  demigods. 
Nor  can  I  think  that  Ood,  Creator  wise. 
Though  threatening,  will  in  earnest  so  destroy 
Us  his  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  high, 
Set  over  all  his  works ;  which  in  our  fall, 
For  us  created,  needs  with  us  mast  fail. 
Dependent  made ;  so  Ood  shall  uncreate, 
Be  frustrate,  do,  undo,  and  labour  lose ; 
Not  well  conceived  of  Ood,  who,  though  his  power 
Creation  could  repeat,  yet  would  be  loth 
Us  to  abolish,  lest  the  adversary 
Triumph,  and  say, — ^Fickle  their  state,  whom  God 
Most  favours ;  who  can  please  him  long  7    Me  first 
He  ruin'd,  now  mankind ;  whom  will  he  next  ? — 
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P  Woodt/orlom, 
How  Yutly  ezpressive  are  these  words  of  Adam's  tenderness  mnd  aflbetton  for  Eve ; 
M  they  imply  that  the  mere  imagination  of  losing  her  had  already  oonyerted  the  sweets 
of  Paradise  into  the  horrors  of  a  desolate  wilderness ! — Thteb. 

q  Perhaps  thou  thaU  not  die. 
How  Jnst  a  pictore  does  Hilton  here  give  as  of  the  natural  imbecility  of  the  hnmao 
mind,  and  its  aptness  to  be  warped  into  false  judgments  and  reasoning,  by  passion  and 
Inclination  t — ^Tbtsb. 
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Matter  of  scorn,  not  to  be  given  the  foe. 
However,  I  with  thee  have  fiz'd  my  lot, 
Certain  to  undergo  like  doom  :  if  death 
Consort  with  thee,  death  is  to  me  as  life } 
So  forcible  within  mj  heart  I  feel 
The  bond  of  nature  draw  me  to  mj  own ; 
Mj  own  in  thee,  for  what  thou  art  is  mine : 
Our  state  cannot  be  sever'd ;  we  are  one, 
One  flesh ;  to  lose  thee  were  to  lose  myself. 

So  Adam ;  and  thus  Eve  to  him  replied  : 
O  glorious  trial  of  exceeding  love, 
Illustrious  evidence,  example  high ! 
Engaging  me  to  emulate ;  but,  short 
Of  thy  perfection,  how  shall  I  attain, 
Adam  ?  ^m  whose  dear  side  I  boast  me  sprung, 
And  gladly  of  our  union  hear  thee  speak. 
One  heart,  one  soul  in  both ;  whereof  good  proof 
This  day  affords,  declaring  thee  resolved. 
Bather  than  death,  or  auffht  than  death  more  dread^ 
Shall  separate  us,  link'd  m  love  so  dear. 
To  undergo  with  me  one  guilt,  one  crime, 
If  any  be,  of  tasting  this  fair  fruit; 
Whose  virtue  (for  of  good  still  good  proceeds^ 
Direct,  or  by  occasion)  hath  presented 
This  happy  trial  of  thy  love,  which  else 
So  eminently  never  had  been  known. 
Were  it  I  thought  death  menaced  would  ensue 
This  my  attempt,  I  would  sustain  alone 
The  worst,  and  not  persuade  thee ;  rather  die 
Deserted  ihan  oblige  thee  with  a  fact 
Pernicious  to  thy  peace ;  chiefly,  assured 
Bemarkably  so  late  of  thy  so  true. 
So  faithfhl,  love  unequall'd :  but  I  feel 
Far  otherwise  the  event ;  not  death,  but  life 
Augmented,  open'd  eyes,  new  hopes,  new  joys, 
Taste  so  divine,  that  what  of  sweet  before 
Hath  touch'd  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this,  and  harsh. 
On  mv  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste. 
And  tear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds. 

So  saying,  she  embraced  him,  and  for  joy 
Tenderly  wept;  much  won,  that  he  his  love 
Had  so  ennobled,  as  of  choice  to  incur 
Divine  displeasure  for  her  sake,  or  death. 
In  recompense,  (for  such  compliance  bad 
Such  recompense  best  merits)  from  the  bough 
She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit 
With  liberal  hand :  he  scrupled  not  to  eat, 
Against  his  better  knowledge ;  not  deceived,' 


r  Not  deceived, 
Aocsrdbg  to  the  histoiical  relation  of  Hoses,  he  did  not  plead  for  himself  that  h^ 
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But  fondly  overcome  with  female  chann. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 

In  pangs;  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan; 

Sky  lour'd,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  dropB 

Wept  at  oompletinff  of  the  mortal  sin 

Original :  while  Aaam  took  no  thought^ 

Eating  his  fill ;  nor  Eve  to  iterate 

Her  i^rmer  trespass  fear'd,  the  more  to  soothe 

Him  with  her  loved  society ;  that  nowy 

As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both, 

They  swim  in  mirth,  and  fancy  that  they  feel 

Divinity  trithin  them  breeding  wings, 

Wherewith  to  scorn  the  earth :  but  that  false  firuit 

Far  other  operation  first  displayed, 

Carnal  desire  inflaming :  he  on  Eve 

Began  to  cast  lascivious  eyes ;  she  him 

As  wantonly  repaid ;  in  lust  they  bum ; 

Till  Adam  thus  'gan  Eve  to  dalliance  move : 

Eve,  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste. 
And  elegant,  of  sapience  no  small  part;. 
Since  to  each  meaning  savour  we  apply^ 
And  palate  call  judicious :  I  the  praise 
Yield  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou  hast  purveyed. 
Much  pleasure  we  have  lost,  while  we  abstain'd 
From  this  delightful  fruit,  nor  known  till  now 
True  relish,  tastine ;  if  such  pleasure  be 
La  things  to  us  foroidden,  it  might  be  wiah'di 
For  this  one  tree  had  been  forbidden  ten. 
But  come,  so  well  refreshed,  now  let  us  play. 
As  meet  is,  after  such  delicious  fare ; 
For  never  did  thy  beauty,  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adom'd 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  hirer  now 
Than  ever;  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree  t 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glanoe  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent;  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  he  seized ;  and  to  a  shady  banky 
Thick  over-head  with  verdant  roof  embowered). 
He  led  her  nothing  loth :  flowers  were  the  oouoh, 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel, 
And  hyacinth ;  earth's  freshest,  softest  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely,  of  their  mulual  guilt  ike  seal, 


wu  deceired,  the  ezcnse  of  Etb  choftted  by  tfao  serpent;  bat  rather  entieed  and  per- 
toaded  hy  her.  "  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the 
tree,  and  I  did  eat,"  Oen.  iii.  12.  Whence  St  Paal,  ''Adam  was  not  deoeircd;  bat 
the  woman,  being  deceiyed,  was  in  the  transgression/'  1  Tim.  ii.  14.  Oyercome  with 
female  charms,  which  the  holy  page  styles  ''hearkening  anto  the  roice  of  his  wife," 
Gen.  iii.  17. 
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The  solace  of  their  sin ;  till  dewy  sleep 

Oppressed  them,  wearied  with  their  amorous  play. 

Soon  as  the  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit, 

That  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 

About  their  spirits  had  play'd,  and  inmost  powers 

Made  err,  was  now  exhaled ;  and  grosser  sleep, 

Bred  of  unkindly  fiimes,  with  conscious  dreams 

Encumbered,  now  had  left  them ;  up  they  rose 

As  from  unrest ;  and,  each  the  other  viewing, 

Soon  found  their  eyes  how  open'd,  and  their  minds 

How  darkened ;  innocence,  that  as  a  veil 

Had  shadowed  them  from  knowing  ill,  was  gone  | 

Just  confidence,  and  native  righteousness, 

And  honour,  from  about  them,  naked  left 

To  guilty  shame :  he  covered,  but  his  robe 

Uncovered  more.     So  rose  the  Danite  strong, 

Herculean  Samson,  from  the  harlot-lap 

Of  Philistean  Dalilah,  and  waked 

Shorn  of  his  strength ;  they  destitute  and  bare 

Of  all  their  virtue :  silent,  and  in  face 

Confounded,  long  they  sat,  as  stricken  mute : 

Till  Adam,  though  not  less  than  Eve  abash'd. 

At  length  gave  utterance  to  these  words  constrained : 

0  Eve,  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give, ear 
To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 
To  counterfeit  man's  voice ;  true  in  our  fall, 
False  is  our  promised  rising ;  since  our  eyes 
Open'd  we  find  indeed,  and  find  we  know 
Both  good  and  evil ;  good  lost,  and  evil  got : 
Bad  fruit  of  knowledge,  if  this  be  to  know ; 
Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honour  void, 
Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity. 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soil'd  and  stain'd, 
And  in  our  faces  evident  the  signs 
Of  foul  concupiscence ;  whence  evil  store, 
Ev'n  shame,  the  last  of  evils :  of  the  first 
Be  sure  then.     How  shall  I  behold  the  face 
Henceforth  of  God  or  angel,  erst  with  joy 
And  rapture  so  oft  beheld?    Those  heavenly  shape 
Will  dazzle  now  this  earthly,  with  their  blaze 
Insufferably  bright.     Oh,  might  I  here 
In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade 
Obscured ;  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sun-light,  spread  their  umbrage  broad 
And  brown  as  evening!  cover  me,  ye  pines  I* 
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•  Cover  me,  ye  pistei. 
This  beautifully  poetical  address  of  Adam  to  the  pines  and  cedars  to  shelter  him  firom 
the  face  of  God  and  angel  must  be  referred  to  Scripture  i  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Milton  here  has  taken  his  general  idea  from  the  description  of  the  end  of  the  world  and 
the  day  of  wrath,  in  the  Revelations :  "  And  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  great  men 
hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  rocks  of  the  mountains ;  and  said  to  the  mountains  and 
roeksy  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  (aoe  of  him  that  sittcth  on  the  throne,  and  from 
4.1 
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Ye  cedars,  with  innumerable  boughs 
Hide  me,  where  I  may  never  see  them  morel 
But  let  us  now,  as  in  bad  plight,  devise 
What  best  may  for  the  present  serve  to  hide 
The  parts  of  each  from  other,  that  seem  most 
To  shame  obnoxious,  and  unseemliest  seen; 
Some  tree,  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together  seVd, 
And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  rouna 
Those  middle  parts ;  that  this  new-comer.  Shame, 
There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean. 
So  counseled  he,  and  both  together  went 
Into  the  thickest  wood ;  where  soon  they  choose 
The  fig-tree,*  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown'd; 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother-tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 
High  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between : 
Thei%  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade :  those  leaves 
They  gathered,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe ; 
And,  with  what  skill  they  had,  together  sew'd. 
To  gird  their  waist ;  vain  covering,  if  to  hide 
Their  guilt  and  dreaded  shame  I     Ob,  how  unlike 
To  that  first  naked  glory  I     Such  of  late 
Columbus  found  the  American,  so  girt 
With  feather'd  cincture;  naked  else,  and  wild 
Among  the  trees  on  isles  and  woody  shores. 
Thus  fenced,  and,  as  they  thought,  their  shame  in  part 
Covered,  but  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind, 
They  sat  them  down  to  weep ;  nor  only  tears 
Rain'd  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  worse  within 
Began  to  rise ;  high  passions,  anger,  hate, 
Mistnist,  suspicion,  discord ;  and  shook  sore 
Their  inward  state  of  mind,  calm  region  once 
And  full  of  peace,. now  tost  and  turbulent: 
For  understanding  ruled  not,  and  the  will 
Heard  not  her  lore ;  both  in  subjection  now 
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*the  wrath  of  the  Lamb;  for  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  ii  come,  and  who  shall  be  able 
to  stand  ?"  Rev.  vi.  13,  li,  15.— Duxstbiu 

t  The  fig-tree, 
^    Instead  of  a  varietj  of  references  to  books, — ^a  remote  satisfaction ;  the  reader  will 
eompare  at  once  the  passage  from  Pliny,  which  has  reoeiyed  the  advantage  of  Milton's 
versification : — 

'*  Ficus  ibi  exilia  poma  habet  Ipsa  se  semper  ferens,  vastis  diffunditnr  ramis :  qao- 
rum  pondera  adeo  in  terram  curvantor,  at  annuo  spatio  infigantur,  novamque  sibi 
propaginem  faciant  circa  parentem  in  orbes  quodam  opere  topiario.  Intra  scpem  earn 
fcstlvant  pastures,  opacam  pariter  et  munitam  vallo  arboris,  decora  specie  subter  intuenti, 
proculve  fomicato  anibitu.  Folionim  latitude  peltSB  efflgiem  Amaxonicss  habet"^ 
Plinius,  lib.  zii.  5,  de  ficu  Indiea. 
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To  sensual  appetite,  wbo  from  beneath 

Usurping  over  sovran  reason  claim'd  **• 

Superiour  sway :  from  thus  distemper'^d  breast, 

Adam,  estranged  in  look  and  alter'd  style, 

Speech  intermitted  thus  to  Eve  renew'd : 

Would  thou  hadst  hearken'd  to  my  words,  and  stayed 
With  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange 
Desire  of  wandering,  this  unhappy  morn, 
I  know  not  whence  possessed  thee ;  we  had  then 
Bemain'd  still  happy :  not,  as  now,  despoil'd 
Of  all  our  good ;  shamed,  naked,  miserable  I 
Let  none  henceforth  seek  needless  cause  to  approve 
The  faith  they  owe ;  when  earnestly  they  seek 
Such  proof,  conclude  they  then  begin  to  fail. 

To  whom,  soon  moved  with  toucn  of  blame,  thus  Eve : 
What  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips,  Adam,  severe  ? 
Imputest  thou  that  to  my  default,  or  will 
Of  wandering,  as  thou  calFst  it,  which  who  knows 
But  might  as  ill  have  happened,  thou  being  by, 
Or  to  thyself  perhaps  ?     Hadst  thou  been  there,     • 
Or  here  the  attempt,  thou  couldst  not  have  discem'd 
Fraud  in  the  serpent,  speaking  as  he  spake ; 
No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known. 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill,  or  seek  to  harm. 
Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side  ? 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib. 
Being  as  I  am,  why  didst  not  thou,  the  head, 
Command  me  absolutely  not  to  go, 
Goiuff  into  such  danger,  as  thou  said'st  ? 
Too  facile  then,  thou  didst  not  much  gainsay ; 
Nay,  didst  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiss. 
Hadst  thou  been  firm  and  fix'd  in  thy  dissent, 
Neither  had  I  transgress'd,  nor  thou  with  me. 

To  whom,  then  first  incensed,  Adam  replied : 
Is  this  the  love,  is  this  the  recompense 
Of  mine  to  thee,  ingrateful  Eve  ?  expressed 
Immutable,  when  thou  wert  lost,  not  I ; 
Who  might  have  lived,  and  joy'd  immortal  bliss, 
Yet  willingly  chose  rather  death  with  thee  f 
And  am  I  now  upbraided  as  the  cause 
Of  thy  transgressing  ?  not  enough  severe. 
It  seems,  in  thy  restraint ;  what  could  I  more  ? 
I  warn'd  thee,  I  admonished  thee,  foretold 
The  danger  and  the  lurking  enemy 
That  lay  in  wait ;  beyond  this,  had  been  force ; 
And  force  upon  free  will  hath  here  no  place. 
But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on ;  secure 
Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 
Matter  of  glorious  trial :  and  perhaps 
I  also  err'd,  in  overmuch  admiring 
What  seem'd  in  thee  so  perfect^  that  I  thought 
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No  evil  durst  attempt  thee ;  but  I  rue  "* 

That  errour  now,  which  is  become  my  crime, 
And  thou  the  accuser.     Thus  it  shall  befall 
Him,  who,  to  worth  in  woman "  overtrusting, 
Lets  her  will  rule :  restraint  she  will  not  brook ; 
And,  left  to  herself,  if  evil  thence  ensue. 
She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse. 
Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning; 
And  of  their  vain  contest  appeared  no  end. 

•  Worth  in  tooman. 
I  have  eorreoted  thii  inaocnreoy,  and  inserted  tooman  in  the  present  text;  not  in  defe« 
renco  to  the  usertion  of  Dr.  Bentlej,  or  the  inclination  of  Bishop  Kewton ;  hat  to  the 
more  decisive  authority  of  Milton  himself,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  book ;  where 
Adam  is  also  the  speaker: — 

for  nothing  loTelier  oan  be  found 
In  woman  than  to  etudy  hoaeehold  good, 
And  good  works  in  her  hasband  to  promote,  y.  S33,  et  seq. 

Both  passages  speak  alike  of  woman  in  the  abstract;  both  alike  nse  the  same  pronoun^ 
"her"  to  this  anteoedent 

The  ninth  book  is  raised  upon  that  brief  account  in  Scripture,  wherein  we  are  told 
that  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  anj  beast  of  the  field ;  that  he  tempted  the  woman 
to  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree ;  that  she  was  oTcrcome  by  this  temptation ;  and  that  Adam 
followed  her  example.  From  these  few  particulars  Milton  has  formed  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  fables  that  inyention  ever  produced :  he  has  disposed  of  these  seyeral  cir* 
cumstanoes  among  so  many  agreeable  and  natural  fictions  of  his  own,  that  his  whole 
story  looks  only  like  a  comment  upon  Sacred  Writ,  or  rather  seems  to  be  a  full  and 
complete  relation  of  what  the  other  is  only  an  epitome.  I  haye  insisted  the  longer  on 
this  consideration,  as  I  look  upon  the  disposition  and  contriyance  of  the  fable  to  be  the 
principal  beauty  of  the  ninth  book,  which  has  more  story  in  it,  and  is  fuller  of  inci- 
dents  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem.  Satan's  trayersing  the  globe,  and  still  keeping 
within  the  shadow  of  the  night,  as  fearing  to  be  discoyered  by  the  angel  of  the  sun, 
who  had  before  detected  him,  is  one  of  those  beautiful  imaginations  with  which  he 
introduces  this  his  second  series  of  adventures.  Having  examined  the  nature  of  every 
creature,  and  found  out  one  who  was  the  most  proper  for  his  purpose,  he  again  returns 
to  Paradise ;  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  sinks  by  night  with  a  river  that  ran  under  the 
garden,  and  rises  up  again  through  a  fountain  that  issued  from  it  by  the  Tree  of  Life. 
The  poet,  who,  as  we  have  before  taken  notice,  speaks  as  little  as  possible  in  his  own 
person,  and  after  the  example  of  Homer,  fills  every  part  of  his  work  with  manners  and 
characters,  introduces  a  soliloquy  f^m  this  infemsJ  agent,  who  was  thcj  restless  in  the 
destruction  of  man.  He  is  then  described  as  gliding  through  the  garden,  under  the 
resemblance  of  a  mist,  in  order  to  find  out  that  creature  in  which  he  designed  to  tempt 
our  first  parents.    This  description  has  something  in  it  very  poetical  and  surprising. 

The  author  afterwards  gives  us  a  description  of  the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully 
suitable  to  a  divine  poem,  and  peculiar  to  that  first  season  of  nature.  He  represents  the 
earth,  before  it  was  cursed,  as  a  great  altar,  breathing  out  its  incense  from  all  parts,  and 
sending  up  a  pleasant  savour  to  Uie  nostrils  of  its  Creator ;  to  which  he  adds  a  noble 
idea  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  offering  their  morning  worship,  and  filling  up  the  universal 
concert  of  praise  and  adoration. 

The  dispute  which  follows  between  our  two  first  parents,  is  represented  with  great 
art ;  it  proceeds  ftom  a  difference  of  Judgment,  not  of  passion ;  and  is  managed  with 
reason,  not  with  heat;  it  is  such  a  dispute  as  we  may  suppose  might  have  happened  in 
Paradise  had  man  continued  happy  and  innocent  There  is  a  great  delicacy  in  tVo 
moralities  which  are  interspersed  in  Adam's  discourse,  and  which  the  most  ordinnry 
reader  cannot  but  take  notice  of:  that  force  of  love  which  the  father  of  mankind  (so 
finely  describes  in  the  eighth  book,  shows  itself  here  in  many  fine  instances : — as  in 
those  regards  he  casts  towards  Eve  at  her  parting  from  him ;  in  his  impaUence  and 
amusement  during  her  absence ;  but  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech,  where,  seeing 
her  irrecoverably  lost,  he  resolves  to  perish  with  her,  rather  than  to  live  without  her, 
v.  904,  Ac.  The  beginning  of  this  speech,  and  the  preparation  to  it,  are  animated  with 
the  same  spirit  as  the  conclusion. 

The  subtle  wiles  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the  tempter,  when  he  found  Eve  sepa- 
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rated  from  her  hiieband, — the  many  pleasing  images  of  nature'  which  are  intermixed 
in  this  part  of  the  story,  with  its  gradual  and  regular  progress  to  the  fatal  catastrophe, 
— are  so  yery  remarkahlei  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  their  respeotlTe 
beauties. 

I  haye  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  similitudes  in  my  remarks  on  this  great 
work,  because  I  haye  giyen  a  genezml  aaoouni  of  them  in  my  observations  on  the  flrst 
book ;  there  is  one,  however,  in  this  part  of  the  poem,  which  I  shall  here  notioe,  as  it 
is  not  only  very  beautiAil,  but  the  closest  of  any  in  the  whole  poem ;  I  mean  that  where 
the  serpent  is  described  as  rolling  forward  in  all  his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil  spirit 
and  conducting  Bve  to  her  destruction,  while  Adam  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
her  to  give  her  his  assistance. 

That  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure,  with  all  those  transient  flushings  of  guilt  and  Joy, 
which  the  poet  represents  in  our  first  parents  upon  their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  to 
those  flaggings  of  spirit,  damns  of  sorrow,  and  mutual  accusations  which  succeed  it, 
are  conceived  with  a  wonderftu  imagination  and  described  in  very  natural  sentiments. 
When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  JSaeid,  gelded  to  that  fatal  temptation  which  ruined  her, 
Virgil  tells  us,  the  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  were  filled  with  flashes  of  lightning, 
and  the  nymphs  howled  upon  the  mouatain  tops.  Milton,  in  the  same  poetical  spirit, 
has  described  all  nature  upon  Bve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit:  upon  Adam's  fiulinc 
into  the  same  guilt,  the  whole  creation  appears  a  second  time  in  convulsions.  Am  aS 
nature  suffered  by  the  guilt  of  our  flrst  parents,  these  symptoms  of  trouble  and  con- 
sternation are  wonderfrilly  imagined,  not  only  mm  prodigies^  but  ai  mari^i  of  her  sym- 
pathisiiig  in  the  iaU  of  raaa.— Aoi 
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Ckbtadtlt  Milton  hu  in  this  book  shown  to  an  amasing  extent  all  the  Tariety  of  hif 
powers  in  striking  contrast  with  each  other:  the  snblimitj  of  the  celestial  persons;  the 
gigantic  wickedness  of  the  infernal ;  the  mingled  excellence  and  hnman  infirmities  of 
Adam  and  Eye ;  and  the  shadowy  and  terrific  beings  of  Sin  and  Death.  Of  any  other 
poet,  the  imagination  would  have  been  exhausted  in  the  preceding  books :  in  Ifilton, 
it  still  gathers  strength,  and  grows  bolder  and  bolder,  and  darts  with  mori  expanded 
wings.  When  Sin  and  Death  deserted  the  gates^  of  hell,  and  made  their  way  to 
earth,  the  conception  and  expression  of  all  the  circumstances  are  of  a  supemataial 
force. 

For  my  part,  I  see  no  adequate  reason  why  the  whole  of  an  epic  poem  should  not 
consist  of  allegorical  or  shadowy  beings ;  nor  do  I  see  even  why  they  should  not  be 
mixed  in  action  with  those  imaginary  persons  who  represent  realities ;  oertunly  the 
poetical  parts  of  the  Scriptures  ererywhere  embody  such  shadowy  existences. 

Sin  and  Death  might  hare  flown  through  the  air  ft-om  hell  to  earth  as  shadowy  per- 
sonifications, without  the  aid  of  a  bridge  of  matter,  but  this  ought  not  to  have  prohibited 
the  poet  from  picturing  a  bridge  of  mattor,  if  his  imagination  led  him  to  that  dcTloe. 
It  was  intended  to  typify  the  facility  of  access  contrired  by  Bin  and  Death  from  hell  to 
this  terrestrial  globe,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  all  their  ministers  and  innumera- 
ble followers.  The  moral  is  obvious:  what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  though 
figuratively  told,  in  perfect  concurrence  with  our  faith,  instead  of  shocking  it  We 
must  cut  away  all  the  most  impressive  parts  of  poetry,  if  we  do  not  allow  these  figura- 
tive inventions. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  it  requires  a  rich  mind  duly  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  these 
grand  and  spiritual  agencies  ,*  they  therefore  who  have  cold  conceptions,  eagerly  cateh 
hold  of  these  censures  to  Justify  their  own  insensibility ;  they  can  understand  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  objects  daily  in  solid  forms  before  their  eyes.  But  it  is  not  only  in 
the  description  of  forms  and  actions  that  the  bard  has  a  strength  and  brilliance  so  won- 
derfrd :  he  is  equally  happy  in  the  sentimente  he  attributes  to  each  personage :  all 
speak  in  their  own  distinct  characters,  with  a  justness  and  individuality  which  meet 
instant  recognition,  and  waken  an  indescribable  assent  and  pleasure.  Thus  Adam  and 
Eve,  when  they  know  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty,  and  are  overwhelmed  with  feat 
and  remorse,  each  express  themselves  according  to  their  separate  caste  of  mind,  dispo- 
sition,  and  oircumstences :  their  moans  are  deeply  affecting.  To  my  teste,  this  book  is 
much  more  lofty  and  much  more  pathetic  tiian  the  ninUi :  as  the  subject  was  much 
more  difficult,  so  it  is  executed  with  much  more  miraculous  vigour  and  originality. 

The  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  Ood's  judgment  upon  earth  was  executed 
by  changing  the  seasons,  putting  the  elemente  into  contest,  and  deteriorating  all 
nature,  fills  the  imagination  with  wonder,  and  brings  out  new  touches  of  poetry  with  a 
magical  effect. 

Lb  oUiers  the  poetical  language  seems  a  sort  of  cover, — a  gilding;  in  Hilton  it  Ifitk 
part  and  essence  of  the  Uiought  The  primary  image  is  poetical ;  the  poetry  does  not 
depend  upon  the  Ulusteation ;  though  sometimes  there  is  a  union,  and  It  is  thus  to  be 
found  in  both :  but  if  the  secondary  has  it,  the  first  never  wante  it 

The  characters  of  Milton  are  all  compound  and  reflective ;  they  are  not  merely  intui- 
tive like  Siiakspeare's :  they  have  therefore  more  of  that  invention  which  is  compre- 
hensive, and  requires  study  to  appreciate.  The  whole  of  '  Paradise  Losf  from  begin- 
ning to  end  is  part  of  one  inseparable  web ;  and  however  beautifbl  deteched  parte  may 
appear,  not  half  their  genius  or  wisdom  can  be  felt  or  understood  except  in  connexion 
with  the  whole.  There  are  oongniities  and  allusions  in  evety  word,  which  are  lost^ 
tinless  we  attend  to  their  essential  relation  to  the  whole  scheme. 
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'  It  18  tbta  intenrity  and  iBsefNumbility  of  tbt  web  whfcfti  is  among  the  miracles  of 
Hilton's  exeontioii.  Graoe,  strength,  splendour,  depth,  all  depend  upon  its  nnitj.  As 
no  texture  was  ever  before  produced  out  of  particles  drawn  from  such  an  extent  of 
space,  and  such  a  rariety  of  mines ;  so  the  amalgamatSon  of  all  into  one  perfect  whole 
is  the  more  astonishing. 

Such  is  the  erudition  applied  to  this  most  woftderfnl  work,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
conjoined  attempts  of  a  whole  bodj  of  learned  men  for  i^  eentory  has  been  able  to 
explain  its  inexhaustible  allusions;  and  even  fet  the  task  is  not  completed. 

Little  comparative  invention  is  required  for  a  fable  drawn  from  history,  observation, 
and  oxperience;  but  Milton  had  to  travel  into  other  worlds  of  higher  natures,  and 
superior  powers:  he  had  to  imagine  on  subjects  out  of  ihe  human  track,  not  only 
according  to  probability,  but  limited  both  by  authority  and  religious  awe,  where  nothing 
wanton,  fantastic,  or  unsolemn  could  be  endured. 

It  is  more  easy  to  make  the  fictitious  resemblance  ef  an  ideal  conception  agreeable 
and  brilliant  at  first,  than  of  a  severe  abstract  truth.  After  deep  study  and  long  exami- 
nation, we  find  the  superior  grandeur  and  merit  of  the  latter.  Such  was  the  praise  to 
which  Milton  aspired,  and  to  which  he  is  entitled.  There  are  vapours  in  the  sky,  shot 
through  by  golden  beams,  at  which  we  gase  for  a  moment  with  delight ;  but  which 
dissolve  away,  and  leave  us  disappointed  in  the  dark :  there  are  ignes  /cuui  raised  by 
some  idle  wanderings  of  nature's  conflicts,  which  have  neither  heat,  nor  solace,  nor 
nutriment.    That  which  finds  a  clear  and  responsive  mirror  in  the  intellect  is  truth. 

There  are  certain  predispositions  in  the  human  mind  to  poetical  visionariness :  we 
love  to  view  things  more  fair  or  more  mojestio  than  reality  presents.  By  imagination 
we  can  see  into  the  souls  of  characters  far  better  than  cold  history  instructs  us :  wc 
'behold  thus  all  the  loveliness  of  beauty,  all  the  mightiness  of  strength,  all  the  splen- 
dour of  mind,  all  the  tenderness  of  the  hearty  in  their  essences.  But  this  high  crea- 
tivenesf  can  only  be  produced  by  one  of  those  purest  of  beings  who  is  endued  with  the 
positive  faculties  of  Uie  Muse. 

The  spacioas  fimianwat  on  high, 
And  all  the  bine  ethereal  sky, 

when  pointed  out  by  a  poet's  hand,  fills  with  astonishment  and  devotion  those  who 
before  beheld  them  dimly  and  with  indifference.  Thus  the  charms  of  the  new  world, 
in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed,  were  unheeded  till  they  were  delineated  by 
Milton's  song. 

But  it  is  in  the  associations  that  the  grand  art  of  ikupresaiveneM  lies.  In  this  tenth 
•book  the  story  is  as  thick  wove  as  it  is  grand. 


ARGUMENT. 

tf  All's  transgression  known,  the  guardian-angels  forsake  Paradise,  and  return  op  to  henvon  to 
approve  their  vigilance,  and  are  approved;  Ood  declaring  that  the  entrance  ofbatnn  could 
not  be  by  them  prevented.  He  eends  hit  Son  to  judge  the  tranngreseourB ;  who  deacendi 
and  gives  sentence  accordingly;  then  in  pity  clothes  them  both,  and  reaseends.  Sin  and 
Death,  sitting  till  then  at  the  gates  of  hell,  by  wondrous  sympathy  feeling  the  Kuccess  of 
Satan  in  this  new  world,  and  the  sin  by  man  there  committed,  resolve  to  sit  no  longer  eoiw 
fined  in  hell  but  to  follow  Satan  their  sire  np  to  the  place  of  man :  to  make  the  way  easiut 
from  hell  to  this  world  to  and  fro,  they  pave  a  bniad  highway  or  bridge  over  Chhoa, 
according  to  the  track  that  Satan  first  made;  then,  preparing  for  earth,  they  meet  him, 
prond  of  his  success,  returning  to  hell ;  their  mutual  gratulation.  Satan  arrives  at  Pan 
dcemonium ;  in  full  assembly  relates  with  boasting  his  success  against  man ;  instead  of 
applanse  is  entertained  with  a  general  hiss  by  all  his  audience,  transformed  with  himself 
also  suddenly  into  serpents,  according  to  his  doc^m  given  in  Paradise;  then  deluded  with 
a  show  of  the  forbidden  tree  springing  up  before  them,  they,  greedily  reaching  to  take  the 
fVait,  chew  dust  and  bitter  ashes.  The  proceedings  of  Sin  and  Death ;  Ood  foretells  the 
final  victory  of  his  Son  over  them,  and  the  rsoewing  of  oil  things ;  but  for  the  present 
commands  his  angels  to  make  several  alterations  in  the  heavens  and  the  elements.  Adnm 
more  and  more  perceiving  his  follen  condition,  heavily  bewails,  rejects  the  condolement 
of  Eve;  she  perBists,«nd  at  length  appeases  him :  then,  to  evade  the  curse  likely  to  fnll  on 
their  ufl^ring,  proposes  to  A^lnm  violent  ways,  which  he  approves  n'U;  hut  concoiving 
>*etter  hope,  puts  her  in  niad  of  the  late  promise  made  them,  that'lior  seed  should  be 
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rtTMiged  on  the  serpent;  and  ezhorU  lier  with  him  to  leek  pence  of  the  olRinded  Deitf  hf 
lepentanee  and  lopplication. 

Meanwhile  the  heinous  and  despiteful  act 

Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise,  and  how 

He,  in  the  serpent,  had  perverted  Eve, 

Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit, 

Was  known  in  heaven ;  for  what  can  'scape  the  eye  * 

Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart 

Omniscient  f  who,  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 

ninder'd  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 

Of  man,  with  strength  entire,  and  free-will  arm'd 

Complete  to  have  discovered  and  repulsed 

Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend. 

For  still  they  knew,  and  ought  to  have  still  remember'd^ 

The  high  injunction  not  to  taste  that  iruit, 

Whoever  tempted ;  which  they  not  obeying, 

Incurred  (what  could  they  less?)  the  penalty; 

And,  manifold  in  sin,*  deserved  to  fall. 

Up  into  heaven  fVom  Paradise  in  haste 

The  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad 

For  man ;  for  of  his  state  by  this  they  knew. 

Much  wondering  how  the  subtle  fiend  had  stolen 

Entrance  unseen.     Soon  as  the  unwelcome  news 

From  earth  arrived  at  heaven-gate,  displeased 

All  were  who  heard ;  dim  sadness  did  not  spare* 

That  time  celestial  visages,  yet,  mix'd 

With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 

About  the  new  arrived  in  multitudes 

The  ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 

How  all  befel :  tney  towards  the  throne  supreme, 

Accountable,  made  haste,  to  make  appear, 

With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance. 

And  easily  approved ;  when  the  Most  High 

Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud 

Amidst,  in  thunder  utter'd  thus  his  voice : 

Assembled  angels,  and  ye  powers  retum'd 
From  unsuccessful  charge,  be  not  dismay'd. 
Nor  troubled  at  these  tidings  from  the  earth. 
Which  your  sincerest  care  could  not  prevent ; 
Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass. 
When  first  this  tempter  crossed  the  ffulf  from  hell. 
I  told  ye  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 


A  And,  mani/oid  in  mm. 

Eyery  sin  is  oompUcnted  in  some  degree :  and  the  divinoi,  eipeoially  thoee  of  Mil- 
ton's communion,  reclcon  np  several  sins  as  included  in  this  one  act  of  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit;  namelji  pride,  azoriousness,  wicked  cnriosity,  infidelity,  disobedience, 
Ac;  so  that,  for  such  oomplieated  guilt  he  deserved  to  fall  from  his  bappy  state  in 
Pantdise. — Nswroir. 

b  Dim  9adnsm  did  not  tpar^. 

What  a  Just  and  noble  idea  does  Milton  here  give  us  of  the  blessedness  of  a  benevo- 
lent temper;  and  how  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  obviate  the  objection  that  might  ba 
made  of  sadness  dwelling  in  heavenly  spirits! — Trter. 
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On  his  bad  errand ;  man  should  be  sednced^ 

And  flattered  out  of  all,  believinff  lies 

Against  his  Maker;  no  decree  of  mine 

Concurring,  to  necessitate  his  fdl, 

Or  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 

His  firee-will^  to  ner  own  inclining  left 

In  even  scale.     But  fallen  he  is ;  and  now 

What  rests^  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 

On  his  transgression,  death  denounced  that  day  ? 

Which  he  presumes  already  vain  and  void. 

Because  not  yet  inflicted,^  as  he  fear'd; 

By  some  immediate  stroke ;  but  soon  shall  find 

Forbearance  no  acquittance,  ere  day  end. 

Justice  shall  not  return  as  bounty  scom'd. 

But  whom  send  I  to  judge  them  f  whom  but  theC; 

Vicegerent  Son 7    To  thee  I  haye  transferred' 

All  judgment,  whether  in  heaven,  or  earthy  or  hell. 

Easy  it  may  be  seen  that  I  intend 

Mercy  colleague  with  justice,*  sending  thee, 

Man's  friend,  his  Mediator^  his  designed 

Both  ransom  and  Bedeemer  yoluntary, 

And  destined  man  himself  to  judge  man  fallen. 

So  spake  the  Father ;  and,  unfolding  bright 
Toward  the  right  hand  his  gloiy,  on  the  Son 
Blazed  forth  unclouded  deity :  he  full 
Besplendent  all  his  Father  manifest 
Expressed,  and  thus  divinely  answered  mild : 

Father  Eternal,  thine  is  to  decree ; 
Mine,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  to  do  thy  will 
Supreme :  that  thou  in  me,  thy  Son  beloved, 
Mayst  ever  rest  well  pleased.     I  go  to  judge 
On  earth  these  thy  transgressours ;  but  thou  know'st, 
Whoever  judged,  the  worst  on  me  must  light, 
When  time  shall  be ;  for  so  I  undertook 
Before  thee ;  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom 
On  me  derived :  yet  I  shall  temper  so 
Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  and  thee  appease. 
Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none 
Are  to  behold  the  judgment  but  the  judged, 
Those  two;  the  third  best  absent  is  condemn'd. 
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0  J9eea«M  not  yet  inflicted* 

So,  in  Bccles.  riii.  11 : — **  Because  sentence  against  an  eril  work  is  not  executed 
ipeedilj,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  tally  set  in  them  to  do  eriL* — Todd. 

d  To  thee  I  have  tran^ert^d. 

From  John  t.  22 : — "  For  the  Father  Jndgeth  no  man,  hut  hath  committed  all  jiid|c* 
Bent  to  the  Son."— -Hinix. 

•  Colleague  withjuttioe. 
See  Psalm  Izzxt.  10. 
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Convict  by  ftigbt,  and  reM  to  all  law  : 
Convictioii  to  the  seipent  none  belongs. 

Thus  sajingy  from  bis  radiant  seat  ne  rose 
Of  high  collateral  glory.     Htm  thrones,  and  poiras. 
Princedoms,  and  dominations  ministrant, 
Accompanied  to  hearen-gate ;  from  whence 
Eden,  and  all  the  coast,  in  prospect  lay. 
Down  he  descended  straight ;  the  speed  of  gods 
Time  counts  not,  thongh  with  swiftest  minutes  wing'd. 
Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  low' 
From  noon ;  and  gentle  airs,  due  at  their  hour, 
To  fan  the  earth  now  waked,  and  usher  in 
The  evening  cool ;  when  he,  from  wrath  more  cool, 
Came  the  mild  Judge  and  Intercessour  both, 
To  sentence  man.     The  voice  of  God  they  heard 
Now  walking  in  the  garden,  by  soft  winds 
Brought  to  their  ears  while  day  declined ;  they  heard, 
And  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  among 
The  thickest  trees,  both  man  and  wife ;  till  God 
Approaching,  thus  to  Adam  call'd  aloud : 

Where  art  thou,  Adam,'  wont  with  joy  to  meet 
My  coming  seen  &r  off?    I  miss  thee  here; 
Not  pleased,  thus  entertun'd  with  solitude. 
Where  obvious  duty  erewhile  appeared  unsought : 
Or  come  I  less  conspicuous,  or  what  change 
Absents  thee,  or  what  chance  detains  ?     Come  forth ! 

He  came ;  and  with  him  Eve,  more  loth,  though  first 
To  offend ;  discountenanced  both  and  discomposed : 
Love  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God 
Or  to  each  other;  but  apparent  guilt. 
And  shame,  and  perturlMtion,  and  despair, 
Anger,  and  obstinacy,  and  hate  and  guile. 
Whence  Adam,  faltering  long,  thus  answer'd  brief: 

I  heard  thee  in  the  garden ;  and  of  thy  voice 
Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself.     To  whom 
The  gracious  Judge  without  revile  replied  : 

My  voice  thou  oft  hast  heard,  and  hast  not  fear'd, 
But  still  rejoiced ;  how  is  it  now  become 
So  dreadful  to  thee  ?    That  thou  art  naked,  who 
Hath  told  thee  7     Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree, 
Whereof  I  gave  thee  charge  thou  shouldst  not  eat  ? 

To  whom  thus  Adam  sore  beset  replied : 
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'  The  $un  in  wniem  cadence  low. 

This  VMktttiful  deseripUon  is  founded  upon  this  Terse : — "  And  they  heard  the  voio^ 
of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day ;  and  Adam  and  his  wift 
hid  themielyes  fh>m  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God,  amongst  the  trees  in  the  garden." 
0ea.  iii.  S^^Nbwton. 

c  Where  ari  thou,  Adam  t 

Bee  Gen.  iii.  9,  Ac.  It  is  cnrions  to  obserre  how  the  poet  paraphrases  and  enlarges 
upon  the  divine  historian. — Nbwtom. 
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0  heayen !  in  evil  strait  ^^  this  day  I  stand 
Before  my  Judge ;  either  to  undergo 
Myself  the  total  crime,  or  to  accuse 

My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life; 
Whose  failing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remains, 

1  should  conceal,  and  not  expose  to  blame 
By  my  complaint :  but  strict  necessity 
Subdues  me,  and  calamitous  constraint ; 
Lest  on  my  head  both  sin  and  punishment, 
However  insupportable,  be  all 

Devolved  3 .  though,  should  I  hold  my  peace,  yet  th(A 

Wouldst  easily  detect  what  I  conceal. 

This  woman,*  whom  thou  madest  to  be  my  help. 

And  gavest  me  as  thy  perfect  gift,  so  good. 

So  fit,  so  acceptable,  so  divine, 

That  from  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  ill ; 

And  what  she  did,  whatever  in  itself, 

Her  doing  seem'd  to  justify  the  deed ; 

She  gave  me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat. 

To  whom  the  Sovran  Presence  thus  replied : 
Was  she  thy  Ood,  that  her  thou  didst  obey 
Before  his  voice  ?  or  was  she  made  thy  guide, 
Superior,  or  but  equal,  that  to  her 
Thou  didst  resign  thy  manhood,  and  the  place 
Wherein  Ood  set  thee  above  her  made  of  thee, 
And  for  thee,  whose  perfection  far  exceird 
Hers  in  all  real  dignity  ?     Adom'd 
She  was  indeed,  and  lovely,  to  attract 
Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection ;  and  her  gifts 
Were  such,  as  under  government  well  seem'd : 
Unseemly  to  bear  rule ;  which  was  thy  part 
And  person,  hadst  thou  known  thyself  aright. 

So  having  said,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  few  : 
Say,  woman,  what^  is  this  which  thou  hast  done  ? 

To  whom  sad  Eve,  with  shame  nigh  overwhelmed. 
Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  Judge 
Bold  or  loquacious,  thus  abash'd  replied : 
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^  0  heaven  !  in  evil  atrait, 
Nothing  shows  Ifiltoii's  judgment  more  than  keeping  to  the  verj  words  of  Soriptorey 
as  far  as  possihle.  In  the  preceding  conference  between  Ood  and  Adam ;  bat  the  poet 
thought  himself  here  obliged  to  deviate  from  his  rule  of  adhering  strictly  to  the  saered 
text»  in  order  to  keep  up  some  dignity  in  Adam,  by  putting  an  apology  into  his  month 
for  the  aoousation  that  was  to  follow. — Stilling plbjvt. 

i  7%ia  woman, 

Milton  BftiU  preserres  all  that  is  in  Scripture,  though  he  intermixes  other  things  that 
irere  Vkely  enough  to  have  been  said  and  done.  Adam  speaks  of  Eve  much  in  the 
same  strain  as  he  had  done  before  to  the  angel,  b.  viiL  549 : — 

What  eke  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Seens  wiseet,  ibo. 

and  his  unwillingness  to  aocnse  his  wife,  and  yet  the  necessity  of  doing  It^  are  finely 
iihagined. — NnwroN. 

J  Saf,  fpomaii,  vhaif 
Bt9  QciL  ilL  IS* 
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The  serpent  me  beguiled,  and  I  did  eat. 

Which  when  the  Lord  God  heard,  without  delay 
To  judgment  he  proceeded  on  the  aocnsed 
Serpent,  though  brute ;  unable  to  transfer 
The  guilt  on  him  who  made  him  instrument 
Of  mischief,  and  polluted  from  the  end 
Of  his  creation :  justly  then  accursed, 
As  vitiated  in  nature :  more  to  know 
Concerned  not  man  (since  he  no  farther  knew)^ 
Nor  alter'd  his  offence ;  yet  Ood  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  applied ; 
Though  in  mysterious  terms,  judged  as  then  best : 
And  on  the  serpent  thus  his  curse  let  fall : 

Because  thou  hast  done  this,^  thou  art  accursed 
Above  all  cattle,  each  beast  of  the  field : 
Upon  thy  belly  grovelling  thou  shalt  go, 
And  dust  shalt  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
Between  thee  and  the  woman  I  will  put 
Enmity ;  and  between  thine  and  her  seed : 
Her  seed  shall  bruise  thy  head,  thou  bruise  his  heel. 

So  spake  this  oracle,  then  verified,* 
When  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  second  Eve, 
Saw  Satan  fall,"  like  lightning,  down  from  heaven^ 
Prince  of  the  air ;  then,  rising  from  his  grave^ 
Spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  triumphed 
In  open  show ;  and,  with  ascension  bright, 
Captivity  led  captive  through  the  air, 
The  realm  itself  of  Satan,  long  usurp'd; 
Whom  he  shall  tread  at  last  under  our  feet; 
Ev'n  he,  who  now  foretold  his  fatal  bruise : 
And  to  the  woman*  thus  his  sentence  tum'd : 

Thy  sorrow  I  will  greatly  multiply 
By  thy  conception ;  children  thou  shalt  bring 
In  sorrow  forth ;  and  to  thy  husband's  will 
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k  Beeaute  thou  koH  done  Mm. 


1  Oradef  then  verified. 
Here  is  anuuiifest  indication,  that,  when  Milton  wrote  thii  pauage,  he  thought  Pai»- 
dine  was  chiefly  regained  at  onr  Saviour's  resurrection.  This  would  have  been  a  copiouf 
and  sublime  subject  for  a  second  poem.  The  wonders  then  to  be  described,  would  have 
erected  even  an  ordinary  poefs  genius;  and,  in  episodes,  he  might  have  introduced  his 
oonceptaon,  birth,  miracles,  and  all  the  history  of  his  administration  while  on  earth: 
and  I  much  grieve,  that,  instead  of  this,  he  should  choose  for  the  argument  of  his '  Para* 
dise  Regained'  the  fourth  chapter  of  Luke,  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness : — a  dry, 
barren,  and  narrow  ground  to  build  an  epic  poem  on.  In  that  woik  he  has  amplified 
his  scanty  materials  to  a  surprising  dignity;  but  yet,  being  cramped  down  by  a  wrong 
choice,  without  the  expected  applause. — ^BsHTUir. 

»  Saw  Satan  faXL 
Bee  Luke,  18,  in  ver.  184;  Bphes.  iL  2;  CoL  iL  15;  Psalm  IxviiL  18;  Ephes.  iv.  8) 
Rom.  xvi.  20.— Todd. 

■  Amd  to  ^  woman, 
Milton  is  exact  in  reporting  the  sentences  pronounced  on  our  first  parents.    See  Q«n. 
UL  16—19.— NxwTOV. 
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Thine  shall  submit;  he  over  thee  shall  rale. 

On  Adam  last  thus  judgment  he  pronounced : 
Because  thou  hast  hearken'd  to  the  voice  of  thy  wifci 
And  eaten  of  the  tree,  concerning  which 
I  charged  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof; 
Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake :  thou  in  sorrow 
Shalt  eat  thereof  all  the  days  of  thy  life ; 
Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Unhid ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field : 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
Till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  thou 
Out  of  the  ground  wast  taken ;  know  thy  birth ; 
For  dust  thou  art^  and  shalt  to  dust  return. 

So  judged  he  man,  both  Judge  and  Saviour  sent; 
And  the  instant  stroke  of  death,  denounced  that  day^ 
Bcmoved  fisur  off:  then,  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Must  suffer  change,  disdain'd  not  to  begin 
Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume,^ 
As  when  he  wash'd  his  servants'  feet;  so  now, 
As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts,'  or  slain, 
Or  as  the  snake  with  youthful  coat  repaid ; 
And  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies : 
Nor  he  their  outward  onlv  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness,  much  more 
Opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteousness « 
Arraying,  cover'd  from  his  Father's  si^ht 
To  him  with  swift  ascent  he  up  return  d, 
Into  his  blissful  bosom  reassumed, 
In  glory,  as  of  old :  to  him  appeased. 
All,  though  all-knowing,  what  had  pass'd  with  man 
Kecounted,  mixing  intercession  sweet. 

Meanwhile,  ere  thus  was  sinn'd  and  judged  on  earth. 
Within  the  gates  of  hell  sat  Sin  and  Death, 
In  counterview  within  the  gates,  that  now        , 
Stood  open  wide,  belching  outrageous  flame 
Far  into  Chaos,  since  the  fiend  pass'd  through. 
Sin  opening ;  who  thus  now  to  Death  began : 

0  son,  wny  sit  we  here  each  other  viewing 
Tdly,  while  Sieitan,  our  great  authour,  thrives 
In  other  worlds,  and  happier  seat  provides 
For  us,  his  offspring  dear  J    It  cannot  be 
But  that  success  attends  him ;  if  mishap. 
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S«e  PhiL  iL  7;  John  ziii.  6. 
See  Gen.  ill.  21. 

6ee  latMk  Ixi.  10. 


•  Servant  to  OMiMne. 
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Ere  this  he  had  returned,  with  ftirj  driven 
By  his  avengers ;  since  no  place  like  this 
Can  fit  his  punishment,  or  their  revenge. 
Mcthinks  I  feel  new  strength  within  me  rise^ 
Wings  growing,  and  dominion  given  me  large^ 
Beyond  this  deep :  whatever  draws  me  on^ 
Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  fbrce, 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 
With  secret  amity  things  of  like  kind, 
By  secretest  conveyance.     Thou,  my  shade 
Inseparable,  must  with  me  along ; 
For  Death  from  Sin  no  power  can  separate. 
But,  lest  the  difficulty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return  perhaps  over  this  gulf 
Impassable,  impervious ;  let  ns  try 
Adventurous  work,  yet  to  thy  power  and  mine 
Not  unagreeable,  to  found  a  path 
Over  this  main  from  hell  to  that  new  world^ 
Where  Satan  now  prevails ;  a  monument 
Of  merit  high  to  all  the  infernal  host. 
Easing  their  passage  hence,  for  intercourse, 
Or  transmigration,  as  their  lot  shall  lead. 
Nor  can  I  miss  the  way,  so  strongly  drawn 
By  this  new-felt  attraction  and  instinct. 

Whom  thus  the  meagre  shadow  answered  soon  : 
Go,  whither  fate,  and  inclination  strong. 
Leads  thee ;  I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading ;  such  a  scent  I  draw 
Of  carnage^  prey  innumerable,  and  taste 
The  savour  of  death  from  all  things  that  there  live; 
Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  enterprisest 
Be  wanting,  but  afford  thee  equal  aid. 

So  saying,  with  delight  he  snuff'd  the  smell 
Of  mortal  change  on  earth.     As  when  a  flock' 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote. 
Against  the  dav  of  battel,  to  a  field, 
Where  armies  lie  encamp'd,  come  flying,  lured 
With  scent  of  living  carcases  designed 
For  death,  the  following  day,  in  bloody  flght : 
So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  uptum'd 
His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air ; 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far. 
Then  both  from  out  hell  gates,  into  the  waste 
Wide  anarchy  of  Chaos,  damp  and  dark, 
Flew  diverse ;  and  with  power  (their  power  was  great) 
Hovering  upon  the  waters,  what  they  met 
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r  A$  token  a  flock* 

Dr.  Newton  thinks  that  Luean's  description  of  the  raTenoni  birds  that  foHowed  the 
Roman  camp,  and  scented  tbf  battle  of  PharsaHa,  gave  occasion  to  Milton's  simile.  8m 
Pharsal.  tIU.  831.— Todd. 
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Solid  or  Blimjy  aa  in  raging  sea 

Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove, 

From  each  side  shoaling  towards  the  mouth  of  hell : 

As  when  two  polar  winds,*  blowing  adyerse 

Upon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive 

Mountains  of  ice,  that  stop  the  imagined  way 

Bejond  Petsora  eastward,  to  the  rich 

Gathaian  coast.     The  aggregated  soil 

Death  with  his  maoe  petrific,  cold  and  dry, 

As  with  a  trident,  smote,  and  fix'd  as  firm 

As  Delos,  floating  once ;  the  rest  his  look 

Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour  not  to  move ; 

And  with  asphaltic  slime,  broad  as  the  gate, 

Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell  the  gather'd  beach 

They  fastened  and  the  mole  immense  wrought  on, 

Over  the  foaming  deep  high-arch' d,  a  bridge 

Of  length  prodigious,  joining  to  the  wall 

Immoveable  of  this  now  fenceless  world, 

Forfeit  to  Death  :  from  hence  a  passage  broad, 

Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive,  down  to  hell. 

So,  if  great  things  to  small  may  be  compared, 

Xerxes,*  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  yoke. 

From  Susa,  his  Memnonian  palace  high, 

Catiie  to  the  sea ;  and,  over  Hellespont 

Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  joined. 

And  scoursed  with  many  a  stroke  the  indignant  waves. 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  art 

Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendant  rock. 

Over  the  vex'd  abyss,  following  the  track 

Of  Satan  to  the  self-same  place  where  he 

First  lighted  from  his  wing,  and  landed  safe 

From  out  of  Chaos,  to  the  outside  bare 
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•  At  when  t*eo  polar  winds. 

Sip  lad  Death,  flying  into  different  parts  of  Chaoi»  and  driring  all  the  matter  thej 
meet  <l  sre  in  shoals  towards  the  mouth  of  hell,  are  compared  to  two  polar  winds,  north 
and  sottth,  blowing  advene  vpon  the  Cronian  tea,  the  northern  frozen  sea;  {**A  Thule 
unins  diei  narigatione  mare  coneretum  a  nonnullis  Gronium  appellantur."  Plin.  Nat 
Hist.  li^.  ir.  cap.  16)  and  driving  together  mountains  of  ice,  that  stop  the  imagined 
way,  the  north-east  passage  as  it  is  called,  which  so  many  hare  attempted  to  discover; 
hejfond  Peteora  eaetward,  the  most  north-eastern  province  of  Muscovy,*  to  the  rich 
Cathaian  eoaet,  Cathay,  or  Catay,  a  country  of  Asia,  and  the  northern  part  of  China.— 
KBWTOir. 

I  So Xerxee, 

This  simile  is  very  exact  and  beautiful ;  as  Sin  and  Death  built  a  bridge  over  Chaos 
to  subdue  and  enslave  mankind ;  so  Xerxes,  to  bring  the  ft'ee  states  of  Greece  under 
his  yoke,  came  from  Susa,  the  residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  called  Memnonia  by 
Herodotus;  and,  building  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  the  narrow  sea  by  Constanti- 
nople that  divides  Europe  fh>m  Asia,  to  mareh  his  large  army  over  it,  **  Europe  with 
Asia  join'd,  and  scourged  with  many  a  stroke  the  indignant  waves ;''  alluding  to  the 
madness  of  Xerxes,  in  ordering  the  sea  to  be  whipped  for  the  loss  of  some  of  his  ships : 
"  indignant  waves,  scorning  and  raging  to  be  so  confined :"  as  Virgil  says,  iBn.  viii.  728- 
'*  Pontcm  indignatus  Araxes :"  and  Qeorg.  ii.  162  : 

Atque  indignatum  mngnis  stridoribus  squor.— NkWTOir. 
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Of  this  roand  world :  wiih  pins  of  adamant 

And  chains  they  made  all  fast ;  too  fast  they  made 

And  durable  I    And  now  in  little  space 

The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heaven, 

And  of  this  world ;  and,  on  the  left  hand,  hell 

With  long  reach  interposed ;  three  several  ways 

In  sight;  to  each  of  these  three  places  led. 

And  now  their  way  to  earth  they  had  descried, 

To  Paradise  first  tending;  when,  behold ! 

Satan,  in  likeness  of  an  angel  bright, 

Betwixt  the  Centanr*  and  the  Scorpion  steering 

His  zenith,  while  the  sun  in  Aries  rose : 

Disguised  he  came ;  but  those  his  children  dear 

Their  parent  soon  discem'd,  though  in  disguise. 

He,  after  Eve  seduced,  un minded  slunk 

Into  the  wood  fast  by ;  and  changing  shape, 

To  observe  the  seouel,  saw  his  guileful  act 

By  Eve,  though  all  unweeting,  seconded 

Upon  her  husband ;  saw  their  shame  that  sought 

Vain  covertures ;  but  when  he  saw  descend 

The  Son  of  God  to  judge  them,  terrified 

He  fied ;  not  hoping  to  escape,  but  shun 

The  present ;  fearing,  guilty,  what  his  wrath 

Might  suddenly  infiict;  that  past,  retum'd 

By  night,  and  listening  where  the  hapless  pair 

Sat  in  their  sad  discourse  and  various  plaint, 

Thence  gathered  his  own  doom ;  which  understood 

Not  instant,  but  of  future  time,  with  joy 

And  tidings  fraught,  to  hell  he  now  retum'd  : 

And  at  the  brink  of  Chaos,  near  the  foot 

Of  this  new  wondrous  pontifice,  unhoped 

Met,  who  to  meet  him  came,  his  offspring  dear. 

Great  joy  was  at  their  meeting,  and  at  sight 

Of  that  stupendous  bridge,  his  joy  increased. 

Lone  he  admirine  stood ;  till  Sin,  his  fair 

Enchanting  daughter,  thus  the  silence  broke : 

0  parent,  these  are  thy  magnific  deeds, 
Thy  trophies !  which  thou  view'st  as  not  thine  own : 
Thou  art  their  authour,  and  prime  architect : 
For  I  no  sooner  in  my  heart  divined 
(My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  join'd  in  connexion  sweet) 
That  thou  on  earth  hadst  prosper'd,  which  thy  looks 

B  Betwixt  the  Centaur, 

Alluding  to  a  ship  steering  her  course  betwixt  two  islands ;  so  Satan  directed  his  way 
netween  these  two  signs  of  the  zodiac  tipwards :  the  tenith  is  overhead. — ^Rxohardsom. 

Satan,  to  avoid  being  discovered  (as  he  had  been  before,  b.  iv.  509,  Ao.)  by  Uriel, 
regent  of  the  sun,  takes  care  to  keep  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible ;  and  therefore 
while  the  sun  rose  in  Aries,  he  steers  his  course  directly  upwards,  heimxt  fft«  Centaur 
and  the  Seorpiony  two  constellations  which  lay  in  a  quite  different  part  of  the  heavenii 
from  Aries. — Nrwtow, 
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Now  also  evidenoe,  bat  straight  I  felt, 
Thouffh  distant  from  thee  worlds  between;  yet  felt 
That  1  must  afi;er  thee,  with  this  thy  son ; 
Such  fatal  consequence  unites  us  three. 
Hell  could  no  longer  hold  us  in  our  bounds. 
Nor  this  unvoyageable  gulf  obscure 
Detain  from  following  thy  illustrious  track  : 
Thou  hast  achieved  our  liberty,  confined 
Within  hell-gatos  till  now }  thou  hast  impower'd 
To  fortify  thus  far,  and  overlay, 
With  this  portentous  bridge,  the  dark  abyss. 
Thine  now  is  all  the  world ;  thy  virtue  hath  won 
What  thy  hands  builded  not ;  thy  wisdom  gain'd 
With  odds  what  war  hath  lost ;  and  fully  avenged 
Our  foil  in  heaven :  here  thou  shalt  monarch  reign. 
There  didst  not ;  there  let  him  still  victor  sway, 
As  battel  hath  tidjudged ;  from  this  new  world 
Eetiring,  by  his  own  doom  alienated ; 
And  henceforth  monarchy  with  thee  divide 
Of  all  things,  parted  bv  the  empjrreal  bounds, 
His  quadrature,  from  thy  orbicular  world ; 
Or  try  thee  now  more  dangerous  to  his  throne. 

Whom  thu8  the  prince  of  darkness  answered  glad : 
Fair  daughter,  and  thou  son  and  grandchild  both ; 
High  proof  ye  now  have  ffiven  to  be  the  race 
Of  Satan  (for  I  glory  in  we  name. 
Antagonist  of  heaven's  Almighty  Eling ;) 
Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 
The  infernal  empire,  that  so  near  heaven's  door 
Triumphal  with  triumphal  act  have  met, 
Mine,  with  this  glorious  work ;  and  made  one  realm. 
Hell  and  this  world,  one  realm,  one  continent 
Of  easy  thoroughfare.     Therefore, — ^while  I 
Descend  through  darkness,  on  your  road  with  ease, 
To  my  associate  powers,  them  to  acquaint 
With  these  successes,  and  with  them  rejoice ', — 
You  two  this  way,  among  these  numerous  orbs. 
All  yours,  right  down  to  Paradise  descend ; 
There  dwell  and  reign  in  bliss ;  thence  on  the  earth 
Dominion  exercise  and  in  the  air. 
Chiefly  on  man,  sole  lord  of  all  declared : 
Him  first  make  sure  your  thrall,  and  lastly  kill. 
My  substitutes  I  send  ye,  and  create 
Plenipotent  on  earth,  of  matchless  might 
Issuing  from  me;  on  your  joint  vigour  now 
My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends. 
Through  Sin  to  Death  exposed  by  my  exploit. 
If  your  joint  power  prevail,  the  affairs  of  hell 
No  detriment  need  fear :  go,  and  be  stronff  I 

So  saying,  he  dismissed  them ;  they  with  speed 
Their  course  through  thickest  constelUtions  held, 
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Spreading  their  bane;^  the  blasted  Btars  looked  imi;i^ 

And  planets,  planet-stniok/  real  eclipse 

Then  suffered.     The  other  way  Satan  went  dova 

The  causey  to  hell-gate :  on  either  side 

Disparted  Chaos  overbuilt  exclaim'd,  ^ 

And  with  rebounding  surge  ^^  the  bars  assail'd, 

That  scom'd  his  indignation :  through  the  gate. 

Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  pass'd; 

And  all  about  found  desolate ;  for  those, 

Appointed  to  sit  there,  had  left  their  charge, 

Flown  to  the  upper  world;  the  rest  were  all 

Far  to  the  inland  retired,  about  the  walls 

Of  Pandsemonium,  city  and  proud  seat 

Of  Lucifer ;  so  by  allusion  call'd 

Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragon'd : 

There  kept  their  watoh  the  legions,  while  the  grand 

In  council  sat,  solicitous  what  chance 

Might  intercept  their  emperour  sent;  so  he 

Departing  gave  command,  and  they  observed. 

As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe, 

By  Astracan,*  over  the  snowy  plains, 

Retires ;  or  Bactrian  Sophi,  frcwa  the  horns 


*  Spreading  their  (one. 
Orid'B  deflcription  of  the  journey  of  Envy  to  Athens,  and  Milton's  of  Sin  and  Death 
to  Paradise,  have  a  great  resemblance :  but  whatever  Milton  imitates,  he  adds  a  great- 
ness to  it;  as  in  this  plaee,  he  alters  Ovid's  flowers,  herbs,  people,  and  cities^  to  stars, 
planets,  and  worlds.— Ovid,  Met.  vL  793  :— 

§aacumqae  ingreditar,  flomitia  protertt  arva, 
xurtqae  herbat  et  tumma  oacunnina  carpit : 
Afllatuque  tuo  popoloa,  orbaaqaa.  damosqua 
PoUuit. 

See  an  'Essay  npon  Milton's  Imitations  of  the  Ancients/  p.  43. — ^Nvwroir. 

w  Blasted  ttare  look*d  wan. 

So  Tasso,  speaking  of  Alecto,  Qier.  Lib.  c  ix.  st  1 1^*- 

Si  parte,  e  dove  passai  campi  lieti 

Becca,  e  pallido  tl  loi  si  fa  repente.— Thtxk. 

>  Planets,  pUfLnet-etnuh, 
We  say  of  a  thing,  when  it  ia  blasted  and  withered,  that  it  \n  planet-etrueh ;  and  that 
is  now  applied  to  the  planets  themselves.    And  what  a  sublime  idea  doth  it  give  us  of 
the  devastations  of  Sin  and  Death! — ^Nxwton. 

J  And  with  r^Hnmding  eurge^ 
Virg.  Georg.  iL  161:— 

Lnerinoque  addita  clauttra, 
Atqne  iadlgnatum  mngmt  stridoribua  laqaor.— NxwToii. 

■  By  Aetraean. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Csar's  dominions,  formerly  a  Tartarian  kingdom,  with 
capital  city  of  the  same  name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Volga,  at  its  fall  into  the 
Caspian  sea;  or  Bactrian  Sophi,  the  Persian  emperor,  named  of  Bactria,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  provinces  of  Persia;  from  the  home  of  Turkish ereeeent,  his  Turkish 
enemies,  who  bear  the  crescent  in  their  ensigns ;  leaves  all  waste  beyond  the  realm  of 
AladuUf  the  Qreatcr  Armenia,  called  Aladule  of  its  last  king  Aladules,  slain  by  Sely- 
mus  the  First,  in  his  retreat  to  TauriSf  a  great  city  of  Persia;  now  called  Ecbatana^ 
sometime  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  retaken  in  1603  by  Abas,  King  of  Persia;  or 
Casbrenf  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Persia,  towards  the  Caspian  sea,  where  the  Persian 
monarchs  made  their  residence  after  the  loss  of  Tauris,  from  which  it  is  diatant  sizty- 
flve  German  miles  to  the  south-east. — Hume. 
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Of  Tnrkish  crescent,  leaves  all  waste  beyond 

The  realm  of  Aladnle,  in  bis  retreat 

To  Tauris  or  Casbeen ;  so  these,  the  late 

Heaven-banished  host,  left  desart  ntmost  hel! 

Many  a  dark  league,  reduced  in  careful  watch 

Bound  their  metropolis ;  and  now  expecting 

Each  hour  their  great  adventurer,  from  the  search 

Of  foreign  worlds :  he  through  the  midst  ■  unmarVd, 

In  show  plebeian  angel  militant 

Of  lowest  order,  passed ;  and  from  the  door, 

Of  that  Plutonian  hall,  invisible 

Ascended  his  high  throne ;  which,  under  state 

Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  the  upper  end 

Was  plaM  in  regal  lustre.     Down  awhile 

He  sat,  and  round  about  him  saw,  unseen  : 

At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  his  ^Igent  head 

And  shape  star-bright  appeared,  or  brighter;  clad 

With  what  permissive  glory  since  his  fall 

Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter :  all  amazed 

At  that  so  sudden  blaze,  the  Stygian  throng 

Bent  their  aspect,  and  whom  they  wish'd  beheld, 

Their  mighty  chief  retum'd :  loud  was  the  acclaim ; 

Forth  rush'd  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers^ 

Baised  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy 

Congratulant  approach'd  him ;  who  with  hf^nd 

Silence,  and  with  these  words  attention,  won : 

Thrones,  dominations,*  princedoms,  virtues,  powers; 
For  in  possession  such,  not  only  of  right, 
I  call  ye,  and  declare  ye  now;  retum'd 
Succe^ul  beyond  hope,  to  lead  ye  forth 
Triumphant  out  of  this  infernal  pit 
Abominable,  accursed,  the  house  of  woe. 
And  dungeon  of  our  tyrant :  now  possess, 
As  lords,  a  spacious  world,  to  our  native  heaven 
Little  inferiour,  by  my  adventure  hard 
With  peril  great  achieved.     Long  were  to  tell 
What  I  have  done,  what  suffered ;  with  what  pain 
Voyaged  the  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion ;  over  which 
By  Sin  and  Death  a  broad  way  now  is  paved. 
To  expedite  your  glorious  march ;  but  I 
Toil'd  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forced  to  ride 
The  UQtractable  abyss,  planed  in  the  womb 
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•  J7e  through  the  midtf. 
This  aeeonnt  of  Satan'f  pasaing  unmark'd  through  the  midst  of  the  angels;   and 
asoending  his  throne  invisible ;  and  seeing  there  about  him,  himself  unseen ;  and  then 
bursting  forth,  as  from  a  cloud,  in  glory ;  seems  to  be  copied  from  a  like  adventure  of 
iBneas,  Virg.  JRn,  L  439.— Kkwton. 

l>  ThroneB,  domttuttionB. 
It  is  common  with  Homer  to  make  use  of  the  same  verse  several  tfmes,  and  espodally 
at  the  beginning  of  his  speeches. — ^Nrwton. 
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Of  nnoriginal  Night  and  Chaos  wild ; 

That,  jealoas  of  their  seorots,  fieroelj  opposed 

My  journey  strange;  with  clamorous  uproar 

Protesting  fate  supreme ;  thenoe  how  I  found 

The  new-created  world,  which  fame  in  heaven 

Long  had  foretold,  a  fabric  wonderful 

Of  iMMolute  perfection  I  therein  man 

Placed  in  a  Paradise,  by  our  exile 

Made  happy :  him  by  uraud  I  have  seduced 

From  his  Creator ;  and,  the  more  to  increase 

Your  wonder,  with  an  apple ;  he,  thereat 

Offended,  worth  your  laughter  I  hath  given  up 

Both  his  beloved  man  ana  all  his  world. 

To  Sin  and  Death  a  prey ;  and  so  to  us, 

Without  our  hazard,  labour,  or  alarm. 

To  range  in,  and  to  dwell,  and  over  man 

To  rule,  as  over  all  he  should  have  ruled. 

True  is,  me  also  he  hath  judged,  or  rather 

Me  not,  but  the  brute  serpent,  in  whose  shape 

Man  I  deceived  :  that  which  to  me  belongs 

Is  enmity,  which  he  will  put  between 

Me  and  mankind ;  I  am  to  bruise  his  heel ; 

His  seed,  when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head. 

A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise, 

Or  much  more  grievous  pain  f    Ye  have  the  account 

Of  my  performance :  what  remains,  ye  gods. 

But  up,  and  enter  now  into  full  bliss  f 

So  having  said,  awhile  he  stood  expecting 
Their  universal  shout,  and  high  applause, 
To  fill  his  ear :  when,  contrary,  he  hears 
On  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongues, 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn :  he  wonder'd,  but  not  long 
Had  leisure,  wondering  at  himself  now  more : 
His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare ; 
His  arms  cluns  to  his  ribs ;  his  legs  entwining 
Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  fell* 
A  monstrous  serpent'  on  his  belly  prone, 
Reluctant,  but  in  vain ;  a  greater  Power 
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e  A^iplaiitecl  down  kefdL 
We  nuty  observe  here  a  singQlar  beauty  and  eleganoe  in  Milton's  language,  and  that 
is  his  using  words  in  their  strict  and  literal  sense,  which  are  commonly  applied  to  a 
metaphoriosl  meaning ;  whereby  he  givee  peculiar  force  to  his  expressions,  and  the 
litersj  meaning  appears  more  new  and  striking  than  the  metaphor  itself :  we  have  an 
Instance  of  this  in  the  word  wvpplanudf  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "supplanto/' 
to  trip  up  one's  heels,  or  overthrow,  "  a  planta  pedis  subtus  emota :"  and  there  are 
abundance  of  other  examples  in  several  parts  of  this  work ;  but  let  it  suffice  to  have 
taken  notice  of  it  here  once  for  all. — ^Nbwtoit. 

'  A  monatrouM  terptnt. 
SiUton,  in  describing  Satan'a  transformation  into  a  serpent,  had  no  doubt  in  mind  the 
transformation  of  Cadmus  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  to  which  he  had 
alluded  before  in  b.  ix.  905.    See  Ovid.  Met  iv.  575.— Kewtok. 
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Now  raled  him,  panishM  in  the  shape  he  Binn'd^ 

According  to  his  doom.     He  would  have  spoke^ 

Bat  hiss  for  hiss  letarnM  with  forked  tongue 

To  forked  tongue ;  for  now  were  all  transformM 

Alike,  to  serpents  all,  as  aooessories 

To  his  bold  riot :  dreadful  was  the  din 

Of  hissing  throueh  the  hall,  thick-swarming  now 

With  complicated  monsters  head  and  tail, 

Scorpion,  and  asp,  and  amphisbsena  dire. 

Cerastes  hom'd,  hydrus,  and  elops  drear. 

And  dipsas  (not  so  thick  swarm'd  once  the  soil 

Bedropt  with  blood  of  Gkrgon,  or  the  isle 

Ophiusa) ;  but  still  greatest  he  the  midst. 

Now  dragon  grown,  Tareer  than  whom  the  sun 

Ingenderd  in  the  Pythian  vale  on  slime. 

Huge  Python,  and  his  power  no  less  he  seem'd 

Above  the  rest  still  to  retain.     They  all 

Him  followed,  issuing  forth  to  the  open  field. 

Where  all  yet  left  of  that  revolted  rout. 

Heaven-fallen,  in  station  stood  or  just  array ; 

Sublime  with  expectation  when  to  see 

In  triumph  issuing  forth  their  glorious  chief. 

They  saw,  but  other  sight  indeed !  a  crowd 

Of  uely  serpents ;  horrour  on  them  fell. 

And  horrid  sympathy ;  for  what  they  saw. 

They  felt  themselves,  now  changing :  down  their  arms, 

Down  fell  both  spear  and  shield ;  down  they  as  fast ; 

And  the  dire  hiss  renew'd,  and  the  dire  form 

Catch'd,  by  contagion ;  like  in  punishment. 

As  in  their  crime.     Thus  was  the  applause  they  meant 

Tum'd  to  exploding  hiss,  triumph  to  shame 

Cast  on  themselves  from  their  own  mouths.     There  stood 

A  grove  hard  by,  sprung  up  with  this  their  change, 

His  will  who  reigns  above,  to  aggravate 

Their  penance,  laden  with  fair  fruit,  like  that 

Which  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Eve 

Used  by  the  tempter :  on  that  prospect  strange 

Their  earnest  eyes  they  fix^d,  imagining 

For  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude 

Now  risen,  to  work  them  farther  woe  or  shame } 

Yet,  parch'd  with  scalding  thirst  and  hunger  fierce, 

Though  to  delude  them  sent,  could  not  abstain ; 

But  on  they  roU'd  in  heaps,  and,  up  the  trees 

Climbiuff,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 

That  cun'd  Megaora.     Greedily  they  pluck'd  ^ 

The  fruitage  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 

Near  that  bituminous  lake*  where  Sodom  flamed; 

•  Near  tkcU  bUuminaua  lake. 
The  Dead  Sea,  or  the  lake  Asphaltites,  bo  called  from  the  bitamen  which  it  if  said  w 
have  caat  up ;  near  which  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  situated.    Josephas  mentions  the 
apples  of  Sodom  as  dissolring  into  ashes  and  smoke  at  the  first  touch :  but  oar  ooontry- 
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This  more  deloaiTe,  xkot  the  toaoli,  but  taste 
Deoeiyed :  they  fondly  thinking  to  alUy 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instec^  of  fruit 
OheVd  bitter  ashes,  which  the  offended  taste 
With  spatterinff  noise  rejected :  oft  they  asQay'd, 
Hunger  and  thirst  constraining;  druggM  as  oft^ 
With  hatefulest  disrelish  writhed  their  jaws, 
With  soot  and  cinders  fiU'd ;  so  oft  they  ftll 
Into  the  same  illusion,  not  as  man 
Whom  they  triumph'd  once  lapsed/    Thus  were  they  plagued. 
And  worn  with  famine  long  and  ceaseless  hiss^ 
Till  their  lost  shape,  permitted,  they  resumed } 
Yearly  enjoin'd,  some  say,  to  undergo 
This  anniud  humbling  certain  numbered  days, 
To  dash  their  pnde  and  joy  for  man  seduced. 
Howeyer,  some  tradition  they  dispersed 
Among  the  heathen  of  their  purdiase  got ; 
And  fabled  how  the  serpent,  whom  they  call*d 
Ophion,  with  Eurynome,  the  wide- 
Encroaching  Eve  perhaps,  had  first  the  rule 
Of  high  Olympus ;  thence  by  Saturn  driven 
And  Ops,  ere  yet  Bictssan  Jove  was  bom. 

Meanwhile  in  Paradise  the  hellish  pair 
Too  soon  arrived ;  Sin,  there  in  power'  before, 
Once  actual ;  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant ;  behind  her  Death, 
Close  following,  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse  ;>^  to  whom  Sin  thus  be^ : 

Second  of  Satan  sprung,  all-oonquering  Death  I 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  empire  now,  toough  earned 
With  travail  difficult  f  Qot  better  £ur, 


men,  Sandys  and  Haiudrally  who  risitod  the  Holy  Iiapd,  are  inclined  to  disheliere  that 
inch  fhiit  existed.  Cotoriousy  describing  Sodom,  Ac,  positively  itsserts  the  same  par- 
Ucalars  of  these  apples,  which  the  Jewish  historian  mentions,  and  to  which  the  poet 
very  minutely  alludes :  "  Hinc  quoqne  arbores  hillie  spectes  tibu  puloherr'mas,  et  poma 
riridantia  producentes,  adspecta  ridentia  et  nitidsy  et  qusB  edendi  generent  bpectandbus 
cnpiditatem,  sed  intus  favilla  et  cinere  plena ;  qoss  ipsa  etiam,  si  carpas,  fatiscnnt,  et  in 
cinerem  resolynntar,  et  quasi  adhnc  arderen^  fhmum  excitant."  Itin.  HierosoL  p.  812. 
See  also  Sir  John  Mandeville's  TraTcls,  ed.  1725,  p.  122,  where  he  is  speaking  of  this 
delttsiye  fruit — ^Todd. 

t  0nc9  lap$9d. 

When  being  once  lapsed,  they  triumphed ; — ^in  opposHtoa  to  themielres,  who  often 
feU  into  the  same  illusion. 

t  Sin,  ihere  4n  power. 

The  sense  is,  that,  before  the  Fall,  Sin  was  in  power,  or  potentially  in  Paradise;  that 
once,  Tis.,  upon  the  Fall,  it  was  actually  there,  though  not  Bodily ;  bat  that  now,  upon 
its  arrival  in  Paradise,  it  was  there  in  body,  and  dwelt  there  as  a  constant  inhabitant 
The  words,  in  hodv,  allude  to  what  St  Paul  says,  Rom.  vL  8,  '*  that  the  hody  of  rin 
might  be  destroys  j." — Pearcb. 

h  Not  flMwNM  ]r«t 
On  hia  pale  kor$e, 

Milton  has  given  a  fine  tarn  to  this  poetical  thought  by  saying  that  Death  had  not 
mounted  yet  on  his  pale  horse:  for,  though  he  was  to  have  a  long  and  aU-oonqnaring 
pow«r»  he  had  not  yet  begun,  neither  was  he  for  some  time  to  put  it  in.  execution.—    I 
ftawnnrooD*  i 
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Than  still  at  hell's  dark  threshold  to  have  sat  watch. 
Unnamed,  undreaded,  and  thyself  half-«tarved  ? 

Whom  thus  the  sin-born  monster  answer'd  soon : 
To  me>  who  with  eternal  famine  pine^ 
Alike  is  hell^  or  Paradise^  or  heaven ; 
There  best,  where  most  with  ravine  I  may  meet : 
Which  here,  though  plenteOus>  all  too  little  teems' 
To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  un-hidebonnd^  corjpse. 

To  whom  the  inoestuous  mother  thud  ret>lied : 
Thou  therefore  on  these  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
Feed  first;  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish,  and  fowl; 
No  homely  morsels :  and  whatever  thing 
The  scythe  of  Time  mows  down,  devour  unspared  ^ 
Till  I,  in  man  residing,  through  the  race. 
His  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  actions,  all  infect; 
And  season  him  thy  last  and  sweetest  prey. 
Thia  said,  they  both  betook  them  several  ways, 
Both  to  destroy,  or  unimmortal  make 
All  kinds,  and  for  desttiiction  to  mature 
Sooner  or  later ;  which  the  Almighty  seeing, 
From  his  transcendant  seat  the  saints  among. 
To  those  bright  orders  uttcr'd  thus  his  voice : 

See,  with  what  heat  these  does  of  hell^  advance 
To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created ;  and  had  still 
Kept  in  that  state,  liad  not  the  folly  of  man 
Let  in  these  wasteful  furies,  who  impuie 
Folly  to  mo ;  so  doth  the  prince  of  hell 
And  his  adherents,  that  with  so  much  ease 
I  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess 
A  place  so  heavenly ;  and,  conniving,  seem 
To  gratify  my  scornful  enemies^ 
That  laugh,  as  if,  transported  with  some  fit 
Of  passion,  I  to  them  had  quitted  all. 
At  random  yielded  up  to  their  misrule ; 
And  know  not  that  I  call'd,  and  drew  them  thither, 
My  hell-hounds,  to  lick  up  the  draff  and  filth 
Which  man's  polluting  sin  with  taint  hath  shed 
On  what  was  pure ;  till,  cramm'd  and  eorged,  nigh  burst 
With  suck'd  and  glutted  offal,  at  one  sling 
Of  ihy  victorious  arm,  well-pleasing  Son, 
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I  Too  Utile 

Compare  Pror,  zzrii.  80.  "  Hell  and  destraction  are  noTer  fiill;  so  the  eyee  of  maa 
are  nerer  laUsfted." — ^TooD. 

1  Un-hidehound, 
Not  tight-bound,  as  when  oreatnres  are  swoln  and  fhlL — ^KawTov. 

k  X^«  of  hell. 

Newton  thinks  some  of  the  expressions  in  this  deseription  too  coarse :  they  are  par« 
ticalarlj  so  from  rer.  030,  bat  they  hare  a  worse  fanlt;  they  are  the  expressions  of 
mere  human  indignation  and  scorn ;  and  are  therefore  nnsnitable  to  the  Deitj.  The 
difficnlty,  however,  of  assigning  to  the  divine  displeasure  terms  of  language  according 
with  his  purity,  as  well  as  anger,  is  hanUy  surmountable. 
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Both  Sin;  and  Death,  and  yawning  graye,^  at  last. 

Through  Chaos  horrd,  obstract  the  month  of  heU" 

For  ever,  and  seal  up  his  rayenons  jaws. 

Then  heaven  and  earth  renewed  shall  be  made  pure 

To  sanctity,  that  shall  receiye  no  stain : 

Till  then,  the  corse  pronounced  on  both  precedes. 

He  ended,  and  the  heayenly  audience  loud 
Sung  halleluiah,  as  the  sound  of  seas. 
Through  multitude  that  sung :  Just  are  thy  ways,* 
Eighteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works : 
Who  can  extenuate  thee  f    Next,  to  the  Son, 
Destined  Restorer  of  mankind,  by  whom 
New  heaven  and  earth  shall  to  the  ages  rise. 
Or  down  from  heaven  descend.     Such  was  their  song } 
While  the  Creator,  calling  forth  by  name 
His  mighty  angels,  gave  them  several  charge. 
As  sorted  best  with  present  things.     The  sun 
Had  first  his  ^precept  so  to  move,  so  shine, 
As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat 
Scarce  tolerable,  and  from  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter;  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  summer's  heat.     To  the  blanc  moon 
Her  office  they  prescribed ;  to  the  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions,  and  aspects. 
In  8extile,<>  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbenign ;  and  taught  the  fix'd 
Their  influence  malignant  when  to  shower, 
Which  of  them  rising  with  the  sun,  or  falling. 
Should  prove  tempestuous :  to  the  winds  they  set       « 
Their  comers,  when  with  bluster  to  confound 
Sea,  air,  and  shore ;  the  thunder  when  to  roll 
With  tei^our  through  the  dark  aSreal  hall. 


1  Dea^f  and  yavming  grave. 
Death  and  the  grare,  meaning  the  same,  is  a  pleonasm ;  which  adding  foroe,  and 
energy,  and  calling  forth  the  attention,  is  a  beauty  common  in  the  best  writers ;  but  not 
for  that  reason  only  has  Milton  nsed  it :  the  Scriptore  has  thus  joined  Death  and  the 
grave,  Hos.  ziii.  14;  Cor.  zv.  65;  and  Rer.  zx.  18;  where  the  word  rendered  'heU'  sig- 
nifies also  the  grave. — Richabdsoh. 

■>  Obttruet  the  motUk  </  helL 
Mr.  Boyd,  the  learned  and  elegant  translator  of  Dante's  "Inferno,"  is  of  opinion  that 
the  sublime  imagination  of  Dante, — "  that  the  earthquake  which  attended  the  cruci- 
fixion, overthrew  the  infernal  ramparts,  and  obstructed  the  way  to  hell,'' — gave  the  hint 
to  Milton,  that  Sin  and  Death  first  built  the  infernal  bridge,  whose  partial  ruin  at  least 
was  the  consequence  of  the  resurrection.    See  the  "  Inferno,"  c  zziii. — Todd. 

B  Juti  are  thg  wage. 
The  same  song,  says  Dr  Newton,  Uiat  they  are  represented  singing  in  Revelations, 
Rev.  zv.  8 ;  zvL  7;  as  in  the  foregoing  passage,  which  is  remarked  also  by  Addison,  he 
alludes  to  Rev.  ziz.  8. — Todd. 

o  In  eeztile. 
If  an  unnecessary  ostentation  of  learning  be,  as  Addison  observes,  one  of  Milton's 
fkults ;  it  certainly  must  be  an  aggravation  of  it,  where  he  not  only  introduces  but 
countenances,  such  enthusiastic,  unphilosophical  notions,  as  this  jargon  of  the  astrolo- 
ger? is  made  up  of. — ^Thtbb. 
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Some  SBjy  he  bid  bis  angels'  torn  askance 

The  poles  of  earth,  twice  ten  degrees  and  more. 

From  the  sun's  axle ;  they  with  labour  push'd 

Oblioue  the  centric  globe :  some  say,  the  sun 

Was  Did  turn  reins  mm  the  equinoctial  road 

Like-distant  breadth  to  Taurus  with  the  seven 

Atlantic  Sisters,  and  the  Spartan  Twins, 

Up  to  the  tropic  Crab :  thence  down  amain 

By  Loo,  and  the  Virgin,  and  the  Scales, 

As  deep  as  Capricorn ;  to  bring  in  change 

Of  seasons  to  each  clime ;  else  had  the  spring 

Perpetual  smiled  on  earth  with  vemant  flowers 

Equal  in  days  and  nights,  except  to  those 

Beyond  the  polar  circles;  to  them  day 

Had  unbenighted  shone ;  while  the  low  sun, 

To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 

Had  rounded  still  the  horizon,  and  not  known 

Or  east  or  west;  which  had  forbid  the  snow 

From  cold  Estotiland,*  and  south  as  iut 

Beneath  Magellan.     At  that  tasted  fruit, 

The  sun,  as  from.Thyestean  banquet,'  tum'd 

His  course  intended ;  else,  how  had  the  world 

Lihabited,  though  sinless,  more  than  now. 

Avoided  pinching  cold  and  scorching  heat  J 

These  changes  in  the  heavens,  though  slow,  produced 

Like  change  on  sea  and  land ;  sideral  blast, 

Vapour,  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot, 

Corrupt  and  pestilent :  now  from  the  north 

Of  Norumbega,*  and  the  Samoed  shore^ 

Bursting  their  brazen  dungeon,  arm'd  with  ice, 

And  snow,  and  hail,  and  stormy  gust  and  flaw, 

Boreas,  and  CsDcias,^  and  Argestes  loud. 

And  Thrascias,  rend  the  woods,  and  seas  upturn; 
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p  Bid  hi9  angtla. 
It  waa  "eternal  spring/'  b.  vr,  268,  before  the  Fall ;  and  be  is  now  aoeounting  for  the 
•hange  of  seasons  after  the  Fall,  and  mentions  the  two  &mous  hypotheses. — ^Nbwtoit. 

q  EttoHland, 
A  great  traot  of  land  in  the  north  of  America,  towards  the  Arctie  cirole  and  Hudson's 
Bay  J  as  Magellan  is  a  country  in  South  America,  which,  together  with  its  straits,  took 
their  name  of  Ferdinandus  MageHanus,  a  Portuguese,  who  in  the  year  1520  flist  dis* 
covered  them. — Huyk. 

r  Thyeatean  hanqttet, 
^  The  bloody  banquet  given  by  Atreus  to  his  brother  Thyestes,  at  which  the  flesh  of 
.  his  own  children  was  served  up  among  the  festive  meats;  an  implacable  resentment  of 
an  adulterous  injury.  This  feast  was  the  master  and  leading  horror  of  classical  anti- 
quity;  it  drew  retributive  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus; 
followed  by  the  parricide  of  Orestes:  but  all  these  horrors  are  summed  up  in  the 
prophetic  ravings  of  Cassandniy  as  given  by  the  daring  .fischylus,  in  his  "Agamemnon." 

•  0/ Norumbega. 
Norumbega,  a  province  of  the  northern  Armenia;  Samoieda,  In  the  north-east  ot 
Muscovy,  upon  the  firoxen  sea. — Humk. 

t  Borecu  and  Cateiaa, 

In  this  aooount  of  the  winds,  is  a  needless  ostentation  of  learning,  and  a  strange  mix- 
40 


With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  south 

Notus,  and  Afer  black  with  thanderous  clouds 

From  SemJioaa :  thwart  of  these,  as  fierce/ 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Pooent  winds, 

Earns  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise^ 

Sirocco  and  Libecchio.    Thus  began 

Outrage  from  lifeless  thinfls ;  but  Discord  fint^ 

Bauffhter  of  Sin,  among  the  irrational 

Deatn  introduced,  through  fierce  aadpathy : 

Beast  now  with  beast  'gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl, 

And  fish  with  fish  :  to  graze  the  herb"  all  leaving, 

Devoured  each  other ;  nor  stood  much  in  awe 

Of  man,  but  fled  him ;  or,  with  countenance  grim, 

Glared  on  him  passing.     These  were  from  without^ 

The  growing  miseries,  which  Adam  saw 

Already  in  part,  though  hid  in  gloomiest  shade, 

To  sorrow  abaadon'd,  but  worse  felt  within ; 

And,  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost, 

Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  complaint : 

0  miserable  of  happy  I  is  this  the  end 
Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  me  so  late 
The  glory  of  that  glonr  ?  who  now  become 
Accursed,  of  blessed,  hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  Crod,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  highth 
Of  happiness  I    Tet  well,  if  here  would  end 
The  misery ;  I  deserved  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  deservings ;  but  this  will  not  serve : 
All  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  shall  beget. 
Is  propagated  curse.     O  voice,  once  heard 
Delightfully,  Increase  and  multiply ; 
Now  death  to  hear !  for  what  can  I  increase 
Or  multiply,  but  curses  on  my  head  ? 
Who  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but,  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curse 
My  head  ?     Ill  fare  our  ancestor  impure  ! 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam !  but  his  thanks 
Shall  be  the  execration :  so,  besides 
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•nre  of  anoiont  and  modern,  Latin  and  Italian  names  together.    These  are  the  fbibles 
and  weak  parts  of  our  author. — Nbwton. 

These  ''foibles  and  weak  parts"  of  Hilton  may  not  be  equally  apparent  to  all  erifies. 
He  gratified  his  ear  indeed  with  words  of  truly  epio  force  and  dignity ;  but  it  is  best  at 
least  to  explain  such  as  are  nnosual  to  the  English  reader.  The  LeTant  and  the  Ponent 
(Enrus  and  Zephyr)  are  Uie  east  and  west  winds;  ''their  lateral  noise,  Siroeoo  and 
Libecohio/'  are  the  south-east  and  south-west 

It  To  ffroM  f&«  k0rh» 
Whether  SOlton's  notion  was  right  or  not,  is  another  question ;  but  certainly  it  wa« 
his  notion,  that  beasl,  fowl,  and  fish  graied  ttie  heri>  befora  the  Fall.— Ksirtoff. 

▼  7%eM  were  from  teithnU, 
The  transition  to  Adam  here  is  very  easy  and  natural,  and  cannot  fkil  of  pleasing  the 
reader.    We  have  seen  great  alterations  produced  in  nature,  and  it  is  now  time  to  see 
how  Adam  is  affected  with  thorn;  and  whether  the  disorders  vntkin  are  not  eren 
worse  than  these  mtk»tHL — N1WT05. 
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Mine  own  that  bide  upon  me,  all  fit>m  me 

Shall  with  a  fierce  reflux  on  me  rebound; 

On  me;  as  on  their  natural  centre,  light 

Heayy,  though  in  their  plmse.     O  fluting  joya 

Of  Paradise,  dear-bought  with  lasting  woes  1 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  mj  clay^ 

To  mould  me  man  f    Did  I  solicit  thee 

From  darkness  to  promote  me,  or  here  place 

In  this  delicious  garden  f    As  mj  will 

Concurred  not  to  mj  being,  it  were  but  right 

And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust ; 

Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 

All  I  received ;  unable  to  perform 

Thy  terms  too  hard,  by  which  I  was  to  hold 

The  good  I  sought  not.    To  the  loss  of  that. 

Sufficient  penalty,  why  hast  thou  added 

The  sense  of  endless  woes  ?    Inexplicable 

Thy  justice  seems :  yet,  to  say  truth,  too  late 

I  thus  contest ;  then  should  have  been  refused 

Those  terms,  whatever,  when  they  were  propoaed : 

Thou  didst '  accept  them ;  wilt  thou  enjoy  the  good. 

Then  cavil  the  conditions  f  and,  though  God 

Made  thee  without  thy  leave,  what  if  thy  son 

Prove  disobedient,  and,  reproved,  retort. 

Wherefore  didst  thou  beget  me  ?    I  sought  it  not : 

Wouldst  thou  admit  for  his  contempt  of  thee 

That  proud  excuse  f  yet  him  not  thy  eleotiaiiy 

But  natural  necessity  begot. 

God  made  thee  of  choice  his  own,  and  cf  his  owm 

To  serve  him ;  thy  reward  was  of  his  grace ; 

Thy  punishment  then  justly  is  at  his  will. 

Be  it  so,  for  I  submit ;  hia  doom  is  fair. 

That  dust  I  am,  and  shall  to  dust  return : 

0  welcome  hour  whenever  I     Why  delays 

His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 

Fix'd  on  this  day  f    Why  do  I  overlive  f 

Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  len|;then'd  out 

To  deathless  pain  ?     How  gladly  would  I  meet 

Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 

Insensible  I    How  slad  would  lay  me  down. 

As  in  my  mother's  lap  I     There  I  should  rest. 

And  sleep  secure;  his  dreadful  voice ^^  no  more 

w  From  my  e^av , 
See  Itaiah's  animated  ezpostalation,  xir.  9  i—"  ShaB  the  day  nj  to  him  that  fiulh- 
;oneth  i%,  What  makest  thou  f^—ToDD. 

>  Thou  didtt. 
The  ehance  of  persons,  sometimes  speaking  of  himself  in  the  flnt»  and  sometlmei  to 
Umself  in  the  seoond,  is  very  remarkable  in  this  speech,  as  weU  as  the  change  of  pas* 
•leaat  and  in  like  manner  he  speaks  sometimes  of  God. — ^Nnirroir. 

r  Hit  drmadful  votoc 
l^erhaps  suggested  bj  Job  zxxtiL  6 :— '*  God  thondereth  marreUoni^j  with  hlf  voiea.* 
—Todd. 
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Would  thander  in  my  ears;  no  fear  of  worse 

To  me,  and  to  mj  offspring,  wonld  torment  mo 

With  cruel  expectation.     Yet  one  doubt 

Pursues  me  still,  lest  all  I  cannot  die; 

Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,*  the  spirit  of  man 

Which  Goid  inspired,  cannot  together  perish 

With  this  corporeal  clod :  then  in  the  grave^ 

Or  in  some  other  dismal  place,  who  knows 

But  I  shall  die  a  living  death  f    0  thought 

Horrid,  if  true  I     Yet  why  f    It  was  but  breath 

Of  life  that  sinn'd ;  what  dies  but  what  had  life 

.And  sin  f    The  body  properly  hath  neither. 

All  of  me  then  shall  die :  let  this  appease 

The  doubt,  since  human  reach  no  farther  knows : 

For,  though  the  Lord  of  all  be  infinite, 

Is  his  wrath  also  ?     Be  it,  man  ib  not  so, 

But  mortal  doom'd.    How  can  he  exercise 

Wrath  without  end  on  man,  whom  death  must  end  ? 

Can  he  make  deathless  death  f    That  were  to  make 

Strange  contradiction,  which  to  God  himself 

Impossible  is  held ;  as  argument 

Of  weakness,  not  of  power.     Will  he  draw  out. 

For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite, 

In  punish'd  man,  to  satisfy  his  rigour. 

Satisfied  never  ?    That  were  to  extend 

His  sentence  beyond  dust  and  nature's  law, 

By  which  all  causes  else,*  according  still 

To  the  reception  of  their  matter,  act ; 

Not  to  the  extent  of  their  own  sphere.     But  say 

That  death  be  not  one  stroke,  as  I  supposed, 

Rsreaying  sense,  but  endless  misery 

From  this  day  onward ;  which  I  feel  begun 

Both  in  me,  and  without  me ;  and  so  last 

To  perpetuity : — ay,  me  I  that  fear 

Gomes  thundering*  back  with  dreadful  revolutioii 

On  my  defenceless  head ;  both  death  and  I 

Am  found  eternal,  and  incorporate  both : 


•u 


See  Oen.  IL  7. 


s  That  jNirs  breath  <if  Z{/«, 


•^Bjf  vfkidk  all  eoMtet  c2m. 

All  other  agents  aot  in  proportion  to  the  reception  or  capacity  of  the  nibject  mattery 
and  not  to  the  atmost  extent  of  their  own  power:  an  allasion  to  an  axiom  of  the  lohoolfl. 
— "  Omne  efficieng  agit  f  ecnndum  virei  recipientifl,  non  snas." — ^Nbwtok. 

b  That/ear 
Cornea  thundering. 

The  thought  is  fine  as  it  is  natural.  The  sinner  may  invent  nerer  so  many  arguments 
in  fiiTour  of  the  annihilation  and  atter  extinction  of  Uie  soal ;  bnt,  after  aU  his  subter- 
fuges and  evasions,  the  fear  of  a  fbtnre  state,  and  the  dread  of  everlasting  puntshmenly 
will  still  pursue  him :  he  may  put  it  off  for  a  time,  but  it  will  return  irt(A  dreadful  revo* 
lotion/  and,  lei  him  affect  what  serenity  and  gayety  he  pleases,  will,  notwithstanding^ 
in  the  midst  of  it  all,  come  thundering  book  on  hie  dt/enceUee  head. — ^NiHTOK. 
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Nor  I  on  my  part  single;*  in  me  all 

Posteritj  stands  oursed :  fair  patrimony 

That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons !    0,  were  I  able 

To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  ye  none  1 

So  disinherited,  how  would  you  bless 

Me,  now  your  onrse !    Ah,  why  should  all  mankind^ 

For  one  man's  fault,  thus  guiltless  be  condemned, 

K  guiltless  I    But  from  me  what  can  proceed. 

But  all  corrupt ;  both  mind  and  will  depraved. 

Not  to  do  only,  but  to  will  the  same 

With  me  f    How  can  they  then  acquitted  stand 

In  sight  of  God  ?     Him,  after  all  disputes, 

Foro^  I  absolve :  all  my  evasions  vain. 

And  reasonings,  though  through  mazes,  lead  me  still 

But  to  my  own  conviction :  first  and  last 

On  me,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 

Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due ; 

So  might  the  wrath  I  Fond  wish  I  couldst  thou  support 

That  burden,  heavier  than  the  earth  to  bear ; 

Than  all  the  world  much  heavier,  though  divided 

With  that  bad  woman  t    Thus,  what  thou  desirest. 

And  what  thou  fear'st,  alike  destroys  all  hope 

Of  refuge,  and  concludes  thee  miserable 

Beyond  all  past  example'  and  future : 

To  Satan  only  like  both  crime  and  doom. 

0  conscience  I  into  what  abyss  of  fears 

And  horrours  hast  thou  driven  me ;  out  of  which 

1  find  no  way,  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged ! 
Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud. 

Through  the  still  night ;  *  not  now,  as  ere  man  fell. 

Wholesome,  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  air 

Accompanied ;  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom ; 

Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 

All  things  with  double  terrour :  on  the  ground 

Outstretched  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground ;  and  oft 

Cursed  his  creation ;  death  as  ofl;  accused 

Of  tardy  execution,  since  denounced 

The  day  of  his  offence.     Why  comes  not  death,  * 


e  Nor  Ion  my  part  tingle* 
And  this  enne  wm  the  patrimony  which  he  was  to  leave  to  his  sons.    The  anthorhad 
In  Tiew  2  Bsdr.  TiL  48 : — "0  thou  Adam,  what  haat  thoa  done?  for  though  it  was  thou 
that  ainned,  thon  art  not  fallen  alone,  bat  we  aU  that  oome  of  thee.^-^NBwroH. 

<  Bejfond  aUpaH  oxampU, 
Af  Adam  Is  here  speaking  in  great  agonies  of  mind,  he  aggravates  his  own  misery, 
and  oonelades  it  to  be  greater  and  worse  than  that  of  the  fallen  angels,  or  all  ftitore 
men;  as  having  in  himself  alone  the  source  of  misery  for  all  his  posterity;  whereaf 
both  angels  and  men  had  only  their  own  to  bear.  Satan  was  only  like  him,  as  being 
the  ringleader;  and  this  added  very  much  to  his  remorse;  as  we  read  in  b.  L  806.— 
Nbwtow. 

•  Through  the  etiU  nighl. 

This,  we  conceive,  must  bo  some  other  night  than  that  immediately  after  the  FalL— 
Kewtok. 
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Said  he,  with  one  thrice-acce^taUe  stroke' 

To  end  me  ?     Shall  truth  fail  to  keep  her  word^ 

Justice  divine  not  hasten  to  he  just  ? 

But  death  comes  not  at  call;  justice  divine 

Mends  not  her  slowest  pace  for  prayers  or  cries. 

0  woods,  0  fountains,  hillocks,  dales,  and  howets  I 
With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades 

To  answer,  and  resound  far  other  song. 
Whom  thus  afflicted  when  sad  Eve  heneld^ 
Desolate  where  she  sat,  approaching  nigh, 
Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay 'd; 
But  her  with  stem  regard  he  thus  repell'd : 

Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent !    That  name  best 
Befits  thee  with  him  leagued,  thyself  as  false 
And  hateful ;  nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape. 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine,  may  show 
Thy  inward  fraud ;  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth ;  lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them  !     But  for  tiiee 

1  had  persisted  happy :  had  not  thy  pride 
And  wandering  vanity,  when  least  was  safe, 
Bejected  my  forewarning,  and  disdain'd 
Not  to  be  trusted ;  longing  to  be  seen, 
Though  by  the  devil  himself,  him  overweening 
To  over-reach ;  but,  with  the  serpent  meeting, 
Fool'd  and  beguiled ;  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee, 
To  trust  thee  from  my  side ;  imagined  wise, 
Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults; 
And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  show. 
Bather  than  solid  virtue ;  all  but  a  rib 
Grook'd  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears, 
More  to  the  part  sinister,  from  me  drawn ; 
Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 

To  my  just  number  found.     0 !  why  did  Ood, 
Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine ; 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind  ?  This  mischief  had  not  then  be&llen, 
And  more  that  shall  befall ;  innumerable 
Disturbances  on  earth  through  female  snares. 
And  strait  conjunction  with  this  sex :  for  eiUier 
He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake; 
Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain. 
Through  her  perverseness,  but  shall  see  her  gained 
By  a  far  worse ;  or,  if  she  love,  withheld 
By  parents ;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
Shall  meet,  already  link'd  and  wedlock-bound 
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To  a  fell  adversanr,  his  hate  or  ahaiiM : 

Which  infinite  calamiij  shall  cause 

To  human  life,  and  household  peace  oonfouiid. 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  tuni'd ;  bat  Eve,. 
Not  so  repulsed,  with  tears  that  ceased  not  flowing^ 
And  tresses  all  disorder'd,  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble ;  and,  embracing  them,  besought 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plainb : 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam  I  witness,  Uavfea^ 
What  lore  sincere,  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceived !  Thy  suppliant, 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees :  bereave  me  not. 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress 
My  only  strength  and  stay  :  forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ? 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps, 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace ;  both  joining, 
As  join'd  in  injuries,  one  enmity 
Against  a  foe  by  doom  express  assigned  us, 
That  cruel  serpent :  on  me  exercise  not 
Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  be&llen ; 
On  me  already  lost,  me  than  thyself 
More  miserable  I  both  have  sinn'd ;  but  thou 
Against  God  only,  I  against  Gk)d  and  thee; 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return, 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heaven,  that  all 
The  sentence,  from  thy  head  removed,  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe ; 
Me,  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire ! 

She  ended  weeping ;  and  her  lowly  plight, 
Immoveable,  till  peace  obtained  from  fault 
Acknowledged  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration :  soon  his  heart  relented' 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delight^ 
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t  So(m  At«  heart  relented. 
This  picture  of  Eve's  distress,  her  submissive  tender  address  to  her  husband,  and  his 
generous  reconcilement  to  her,  are  extremely  beautiful, — I  had  almost  said  beyond 
anything  in  the  whole  poem ;  and  that  reader  must  have  a  very  sour  and  unfHendly 
turn  of  mind,  whose  heart  does  not  relent  with  Adam's,  and  mett  into  a  sympathising 
commiseration  towards  the  mother  of  mankind;  so  well  has  Milton  here  followed 
Horace's  advice, — 

8i  vis  me  flere,  dolendnm  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi. 

Milton  with  great  depth  of  judgment  observes,  in  his  "  Apology  for  Smeotymnnus/' 
that»  "  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  in  laudable  things,  ought 
himself  to  be  a  true  poem,  that  is,  a  composition  of  the  best  and  honourablost  things ; 
and  have  in  himself  the  experience  and  practice  of  all  which  is  praiseworthy."  Of  the 
truth  of  which  observation  he  himself  is,  I  think,  a  shining  instance  in  this  charming 
scone  now  before  ns;  since  there  is  litUe  room  to  doubt  but  that  the  particular  beauties 
of  it  are  owing  to  an  interview  of  the  same  nature  which  he  had  with  his  own  wife ; 
and  that  he  is  only  here  describing  those  tender  and  generous  sentiments  which  he 
then  felt  and  experienced. — Thter. 
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Now  at  his  feci  submissive  in  distress ; 
Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking, 
His  counsel,  whom  she  had  displeased,  his  aid : 
As  one  disarmed,  his  anger  all  ne  lost; 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised  her  soon : 

Unwary,  and  too  desirous,  as  before 
So  now,  of  what  thou  knoVst  not,  who  desirest 
The  punishment  all  on  thyself;  alas ! 
Bear  thine  own  first,  ill  able  to  sustain 
His  full  wrath,  whose  thou  feeFst  as  jet  least  part. 
And  my  displeasure  bear'st  so  ill.     If  prayers 
Gould  alter  hieh  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard, 
That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited ; 
Thy  frailty  and  infirmer  sex  forgiven. 
To  me  committed,  and  by  me  exposed. 
But  rise ;  let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 
Each  other,  blamed  enough  elsewhere ;  but  strive 
In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden,  in  our  share  of  woe ; 
Since  this  day's  death  denounced,  if  aught  I  see. 
Will  prove  no  sudden,  but  a  slow-paced  evil ; 
A  long  day's  dying,  to  augment  our  pain ; 
And  to  our  seed  (O  hapless  seed  I)  derived. 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  recovering  heart,  replied : 
Adam,  by  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find, 
Found  so  erroneous ;  thence  by  just  event 
Found  so  unfortunate :  nevertheless. 
Restored  by  thee,  vile  as  I  am,  to  place 
Of  new  acceptance,  hopeful  to  regain 
Thy  love,  the  sole  contentment  of  my  heart, 
Living  or  dying,  from  thee  I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen, 
Tending  to  some  relief*  of  our  extremes. 
Or  end ;  though  sharp  and  sad,  yet  tolerable, 
As  in  our  evils,  and  of  easier  choice. 
If  care  of  our  descent  perplex  us  most, 

Which  must  be  bom  to  certain  woe,  devoured  *• 

By  Death  at  last ;  and  miserable  it  is, 
To  be  to  others  cause  of  misery. 
Our  own  begotten,  and  of  our  loins  to  brinf; 

i  Tending  to  9ome  rtlirf, 
Adam  had  said  before,  that  the  death  denoaneed  upon  thenif  as  far  as  he  eonld  see, 
would  proFe  no  sudden,  but  a  slow-paced  eril,  a  long  dai/'§  dying^  and  would  likewise 
be  derived  to  their  posterity.  Eye  therefore  proposes,  to  present  its  being  derived  to 
their  posterity,  that  they  should  resolre  to  rewiain  ehildlen;  or,  if  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  do  so,  that  then,  to  present  a  long  day**  dying  to  themselves  and  seed,  at  once, 
they  should  make  9hort,  and  destroy  themselTes.  The  former  method  she  considers  as 
tome  relief  of  their  extremee,  the  latter  as  the  end.  And,  as  Dr.  Greenwood  obserres, 
Milton  might  possibly  take  the  hint  of  putting  Uiese  proposals  into  the  month  of  Bfo, 
from  Job's  wife  attempting  to  persuade  her  husband  in  his  afflictions  to  "  curse  God,  and 
die,"  Job  ii.  9,  10.— Nbwtov. 
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Into  thiB  ouned  woild  a  wofdl  race. 
That  after  wretched  life  most  be  at  last 
Food  for  80  fool  a  monster;  in  thy  power 
It  lieSi  yet  ere  conception^  to  prevent 
The  race  unblest,  to  being  yet  unbegot. 
Childless  thou  art;  childless,  remain :  so  Death 
Shall  be  deceived  his  glut;  and  with  ns  two 
Be  forced  to  satisfy  his  ravenons  maw. 
But  if  thoQ  jndffe  it  hard  and  difficult, 
Conversing;  looking,  loving,  to  abstain 
From  love  s  due  rites,  nuptial  embraces  sweet; 
And  with  dedre  to  languish  without  hope, 
Before  the  present  object  languishing 
With  like  desire ;  which  womd  be  misery 
And  torment  less  than  none  of  what  we  dread ; 
Then,  both  ourselves  and  seed  at  once  to  free 
From  what  we  fear  for  both,  let  us  make  short — 
Let  us  seek  death  ;^  or,  he  not  found,  supply 
With  our  own  hands  his  office  on  ourselves. 
Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears, 
That  show  no  end  out  death;  and  have  the  power, 
Of  many  ways  to  die  the  shortest  choosing, 
Destruction  with  destruction  to  destroy  ? 

She  ended  here,  or  vehement  despair 
Broke  off  the  rest;  so  much  of  death  her  thoughts 
Had  entertain'd,  as  dyed  her  cheeks  with  pale. 
But  Adam,  with  such  counsel  nothing  sway'd, 
To  better  hopes  his  more  attentive  mmd 
Labouring  had  raised ;  and  thus  to  Eve  replied : 

Eve,  thy  contempt  of  life  and  pleasure  seems 
To  argue  m  thee  something  more  sublime 
And  excellent,  than  what  thy  mind  contemns; 
But  self-destruction  therefore  sought,  refutes 
That  excellence  thought  in  thee ;  and  implies, 
Not  thy  contempt,  but  anguish  and  regret 
For  loss  of  life  and  pleasure  overloved. 
Or  if  thou  covet  death,  as  utmost  end 
Of  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounced ;  doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wiselier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire,  than  so 
To  be  forestalled ;  much  more  1  fear  lest  death, 
So  snatch'd,  will  not  exempt  us  from  the  pain 
We  are  by  doom  to  pay ;  rather,  such  acts 
Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest 
To  make  death  in  us  live :  then  let  us  seek 
Some  safer  resolution,  which  methinks 
I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 

t>  L«t  U8  $9ek  deatJL 

Ere's  speech,  as  Dr.  Gillies  observes,  breathes  the  langnage  of  despair;  A<fau&'s  tht 
■enttments  of  a  mind  enlightened  and  encouraged  by  the  Word  of  God. — Todsw 
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The  serpent's  head ;  piteous  amends !  unless 

Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  foOi 

Satan ;  who,  in  the  serpent,  hath  contrived 

Against  us  this  deceit :  to  crush  his  head 

Would  be  revenge  indeed  I  which  will  be  lost 

By  death  brought  on  ourselves,  or  childless  days 

Biesolved,  as  thou  proposest ;  so  our  foe 

Shall  'scape  his  punishment  ordain'd,  and  we 

Instead  shall  double  ours  upon  our  heads. 

No  more  be  mention'd  then  of  violence 

Against  ourselves ;  and  wilful  barrenness, 

That  cuts  us  off  from  hope ;  and  savours  only 

Rancour  and  pride.  Impatience  and  despite, 

Reluctance  against  Qod  and  his  just  yoke 

Laid  on  our  necks.     Remember  with  what  mild 

And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard,  and  judged, 

Without  wrath  or  reviling :  we  expected 

Immediate  dissolution,  which  we  thought 

Was  meant  by  death  that  day ;  when,  lo !  to  thee 

Pains  only  in  child-bearing  were  foretold, 

And  bringing  forth ;  soon  recompensed  with  joy, 

Fruit  of  thy  womb :  on  me  the  curse  aslope 

Glanced  on  the  ground ;  with  labour  I  must  earn 

My  bread ;  what  harm  7    Idleness  had  been  worse : 

My  labour  will  sustain  me ;  and,  lest  cold 

Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 

Hath,  unbesought,  provided ;  and  his  hands 

Clothed  us,  unworthy,  pitying  while  he  judged ; 

How  much  more,  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  ear 

Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity  incline, 

And  teach  us  farther  by  what  means  to  shun 

The  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow  I 

Which  now  the  sky,  with  various  fsice,  begins 

To  show  us  in  this  mountain ;  while  the  winds 

Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 

Of  these  fair-spreading  trees ;  which  bids  us  seek 

Some  better  shroud,  some  better  warmth  to  cherish 

Our  limbs  benumm'd,  ere  this  diurnal  star 

Leave  cold  the  night,  how  we  his  gathered  beams 

Reflected  may  with  matter  sere  foment; 

Or,  by  collision  of  two  bodies,  grind 

The  air  attrite  to  fire ;  as  late  the  clouds 

Justling,  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock, 

Tine  the  slant  lightning;  whose  thwart  flame,  driven  down, 

Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine, 

And  sends  a  comfortable  heat  from  far. 

Which  might  supply  the  sun :  such  fire  to  usoy 

And  what  may  else  be  remedy  or  cure 

To  evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought. 

He  will  instruct  us  praying,  and  of  grace 

Beseeching  him ;  so  as  we  need  not  fear 
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To  pass  oommodiously  this  life,  sastain'd    . 
By  him  with  many  comforts,  till  we  end 
In  dosti  onr  final  rest  and  native  home. 
What  better  can  we  do,  than,  to  the  place 
Bepaiiinff  where  he  judged  ns,  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent;  and  there  confess 
Hnmbly  onr  faults,  and  pardon  beg ;  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek  ? 
Undoubtedly  he  will  relent,  and  turn 
From  his  displeasure ;  in  whose  look  serene. 
When  angry  most  he  seem'd  and  most  severe, 
What  else  but  favour,  grace,  and  mercy  shone  f 

So  spake. our  father  penitent;  nor  Eve 
Felt  less  remorse :  they,  forthwith  to  the  place 
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Repairing  where  he  judged  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent;  and  both  confessed 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd ;  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek. 

As  Addlflon'i  remarks  on  this  book  are  longer  than  nsual,  I  am  eompelled  to  abridge 
them. 

He  remarks,  that  this  tenth  book  oontuns  a  greater  nnmber  of  persons  in  it  than  any 
other  in  the  whole  poem ;  and  that  here  are  introduced  all  who  had  any  concern  in  the 
action :  these  he  divides  into  the  celestial,  the  infernal,  the  hnman,  and  the  imaginary 
persons.    The  first  are  Tery  finely  laid  tosether  in  the  beginning  of  this  book. 

Satan's  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  of  fallen  angels  is  worked  up  with  oironm- 
stances  which  give  a  delightfol  suspense  to  the  reader;  bnt  there  is  no  incident  in  the 
whole  poem  which  does  &is  more  than  the  transformation  of  the  whole  andienoe,  that 
foUows  the  account  their  leader  gives  Uiem  of-  his  expedition.  The  unexpected  hiss, 
which  arises  in  this  episode;  the  dimensions  and  bulk  of  Satan,  with  the  annual  change 
which  the  spirits  are  supposed  to  undergo,  are  circumstances  very  striking.  The 
beauty  of  the  diction  too  is  remarkable  in  tiiis  whole  episode,  liilton's  skiH  is  no- 
where more  shown  than  in  conduoting  the  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

The  imaginary  persons  are  Sin  and  Death.  This  allegory  is  one  of  the  finest  compo- 
sitions of  genius ;  bnt  Addison  deems  it  not  agreeable  to  tiie  nature  of  an  epic  poem. 
Homer  and  Virgil,  he  says,  are  full  of  imaginary  persons,  who  are  very  beautiflxl  when 
they  are  shown  without  being  engaged  in  any  series  of  action :  bnt  when  such  persons 
are  introduced  as  principal  actors,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  adventures,  they  take  too 
much  upon  them,  and  are  by  no  means  proper  for  an  heroic  poem,  which  ought  to 
appear  credible  in  its  principal  parts.  "  X  cannot  forbear  therefore  thinking,"  he  adds, 
"  that  Sin  and  Death  are  as  improper  agents  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  Strength  and 
Necessity  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus,  who  representod  those  two  persons  nail- 
ing down  Prometheus  to  a  rock;  for  which  he  has  been  justly  censured  by  the  greatest 
CKitios." 
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INTRODUCTOKT  RBMARI^S, 

Abdisoit  obsenres,  that  thU  eleT«nth  book  of '  Paradise  Lost'  is  notgeneimlly  reckoned 
among  the  most  shining  books  of  the  poem.  How  is  it  possible  that  erefy  book  where 
the  splendour  is  so  excessive,  should  blase  equally  ?  Probably  there  is  less  inrention 
in  this  book;  but  the  descriptiye  parts  are  not  less  powerful,  nor  less  important,  in- 
struotiTe,  and  awAil  in  their  topics.  The  Deluge  was  a  trial  of  strength  with  the 
Ancients,  since  it  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  Ovid's  poems.  Bo  fkr  as  there  is 
invention  in  this  book,  it  lies  in  the  selection  of  circumstances,  in  picturesque  epithets, 
and  in  moral,  political,  and  religious  reflections:  its  intellectual  compass  la  vast  and 
stupendous.  Such  a  view  opened  upon  Adam  of  the  &te  of  his  posterity,  could  only  be 
conceived  and  comprehended  by  the  splendid  force  of  the  poetical  eye  of  Milton. 
WonderftQ  as  is  the  liveliness  and  truth  of  shape  and  tint  of  each  part,  still  the  greater 
wonder  is  in  the  united  brilliance  of  the  whole. 

It  is  truly  said,  that  Milton  everywhere  follows  the  great  ancients,  and  improves 
upon  them :  he  despises  all  the  petty  gildings  and  artifices,  which  are  so  much  boasted 
in  modem  poetry.  His  object  is,  to  convey  images  and  ideas — not  words;  and  the 
plainer  the  words,  so  that  they  do  not  disgrace  the  thought,  the  better  1  He  would 
never  sacrifice  the  force  of  the  language  to  the  metre.  The  mark  of  this  is,  that  when 
he  had  occasion  to  use  the  terms  of  the  Scripture,  he  would  not  derange  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhythm. 

On  that  which  pleases  us  individually,  without  consulting  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  others,  we  cannot  rely :  but  when  what  delights  us  has  made  the  same  impression 
on  gifted  persons  of  all  ages,  and  under  all  dififerent  circumstances,  then  we  may  be 
sure  that  its  charms  are  intrinsic,  and  such  as  it  is  important  to  bring  out,  and  render 
more  impressive.  Thus  MUton  is  ftiU  of  imagery,  which  makes  the  spell  of  Homer 
and  VirgiL 

There  are  those  who  think  that  poetry  is  not  of  the  essence  of  intellectual  cultivation* 
they  think  so  because  they  have  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  true  poetry ;  without  which 
there  can  be  no  due  conception  of  the  wonders  and  charms  of  the  creation. 

Smooth  verses  are  indeed  but  childish  amusements  to  the  ear,  which  would  be  bettei 
fed  by  common  and  unpolished  sounds  conveying  «seftil  knowledge  through  the  sens? 
to  the  mind. 


ARGUMENT. 

Thx  Son  of  Qod  presents  to  his  Father  the  prayers  of  our  first  parents  now  repentingi  and 
intercedes  for  them :  God  accepts  them,  but  declares  they  roust  no  longer  abide  in  Para- 
dise; sends  Michael  with  a  band  of  cherubim  to  dispossesa  them;  but  first  to  reveal  to 
Adam  future  things:  Michael's  coming  down.  Adam  shows  to  Eve  certain  ominous 
signs;  he  diacems  Michaers  approach ;  goes  out  to  meet  him ;  the  angel  denounces  their 
departure;  Eve's  lamentation.  Adam  pleads,  but  submits :  the  angel  leads  him  up  to  a 
high  hill ;  sets  before  him  in  vision  what  shall  happen  till  the  flood. 

Thus  thej,  in  lowliest  plight,  repentant  stood^ 

Praying;  for  from  the  meroj-seat  ahove 

Pavement  grace  descending  had  removed 

The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 

Begenerate  grow  instead;  that  sighs  now  breathed*  * 

•  Sight  now  breathed. 
See  Bom.  yilL  26:— "Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities;  for  we  know 
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Unntterablo;  wbicli  the  Spirit  of  prayer 
Inspired,  and  wing'd  for  heaven  with  speedier  Hight 
Than  loudest  oratoiy :  yet  their  port^ 
Not  of  mean  snitorB ;  nor  important  less 
Seem'd  their  petition,  than  when  the  ancient  pair 
In  &hle8  old,  less  ancient  vet  than  these, 
Deucalion  and  chaste  Fyrrha,  to  restore 
The  race  of  mankind  drowned,  before  the  shrine 
Of  Themis  stood  devout.    To  heaven  their  prayers 
Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way,  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate  :  in  they  pass'd 
Dimensionless  through  heavenly  doors ;  then  clad 
With  incense,*  where  the  golden  altar  fumed. 
By  their  great  Interoessour,  came  in  sight 
Before  the  Father's  throne :  them  the  glad  Son 
Presenting,  thus  to  intercede  began : 

See,  Father,  what  first-fruits  on  earth  are  sprung 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man ;  these  sighs 
And  prayers,  which  in  this  golden  censer,  miz'd 
With  incense,  I  thy  priest  before  thee  bring ; 
Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savour,  from  thy  seed 
Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heart,  than  those 
Which,  his  own  hand  manuring,  all  the  trees 
Of  Paradise  could  have  produced,  ere  fallen 
From  innocence.     Now  therefore  bend  thine  ear 
To  supplication ;  hear  his  sighs,  though  mute : 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him ;  me,  his  Advocate 
And  propitiation ;  all  his  works  on  me. 
Good  or  not  good,  ingraft;  my  merit  those 
Shall  perfect,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay. 
Accept  me ;  and,  in  me,  from  these  receive 
The  smell  of  peace  toward  mankind :  let  him  live 
Before  thee  reconciled,  at  least  his  days 
Numbered,  though  sad ;  till  death,  his  doom,  (which  I 
To  mitigate  thus  plead,  not  to  reverse) 
To  better  life  shall  yield  him ;  where  with  me 
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not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought;  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for 
ns  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered." — Hums. 

b  Tei  their  porL 

The  poet  could  not  have  thought  of  a  more  apt  similitade  to  illostrate  his  subject 
(than  that  of  Deucalion  and  Vjtrha),  and  he  has  plainly  fetched  it  from  Ovid,  Met  i. 
318,  Ac  Milton  has  been  often  censured  for  his  iVequent  allusions  to  the  heathen 
mythology,  and  for  mixing  fables  with  sacred  truths :  but  it  may  be  observed  in  favour 
of  him,  tiiat  what  he  borrows  from  the  heathen  mythology,  he  commonly  implies  only 
by  way  of  similitade ;  and  a  similitade  from  thence  may  illustrate  his  subject  as  weU  as 
from  anything  else. — ^Newtoh. 

Ovid,  who  was  a  favourite  with  Milton,  might  be  so,  among  other  reasons,  from  so 
many  of  his  subjeets  being  in  a  certain  degree  founded  on  Seriptare>  or  at  least  having 
a  palpable  relation  thereto ;  as  the  creation,  deluge,  foreshowing  of  the  destruction  of 
the  world  by  fire,  Ac — Dukstbr. 

e  With  ineautt. 

See  Psalm  cxlL  S : — "  Let  my  prayer  be  set  before  thee  as  incense." — ^Tonn. 
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All  my  redeem'd  may  dwell  in  joy  and  bliss; 
Made  one  with  me^  as  I  with  thee  am  one. 

To  whom  the  Father^  without  cloudy  serene :  ^ 

All  thy  request  for  man^  accepted  Son^ 
Obtain ;  all  thy  request  was  my  decree : 
But;  longer  in  that  Paradise  to  dwell, 
The  law  I  gave  to  nature  him  forbids : 

Those  pure  immortal  elements,  that  know  '^ 

No  gross,  no  nnharmonious  mixture  foul, 
Eject  him,  tainted  now  3  and  purge  him  off, 
As  a  distemper  gross,  to  air  as  gross. 
And  mortal  food ;  as  may  dispose  him  best 
For  dissolution  wrought  by  sin,  that  first  *> 

Distemper'd  all  things,  and  of  incorrupt 
Corrupted.     I,  at  first,  with  two  fair  gifts 
Created  him  endow' d ;  with  happiness, 
And  immortality :  that  fondly  lost, 

This  other  served  but  to  eternize  woe ;  ^ 

Till  I  provided  death :  so  death  becomes 
His  final  remedy :  and,  after  life, 
Tried  in  sharp  triWation,  and  refined 
By  faith  and  faithful  works,  to  second  life, 
Waked  in  the  renovation  of  the  just,  ^ 

Resigns  him  up  with  heaven  and  earth  renew'd. 
But  let  us  call  to  synod  all  the  bless'd. 
Through  heaven's  wide  bounds :  from  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgments;  how  with  mankind  I  proceed, 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw ;  ^ 

And  in  their  state,  though  firm,  stood  more  confirmed. 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  gave  signal  high 
To  the  bright  minister  that  watch'd :  he  blew 
His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since  perhaps 
When  God  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more,  ^ 

To  sound  at  general  doom.     The  angelic  blast 
Fiird  all  the  regions :  from  their  blissful  bowers 
Of  amaranthine  shade,  fountain  or  spring. 
By  the  waters  of  life,  where'er  they  sat 

In  fellowships  of  joy,  the  sons  of  light  * 

Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high ; 
And  took  their  seats :  till  from  his  throne  supreme 
The  Almighty  thus  pronounced  his  sovran  will : 

0  sons,**  like  one  of  us  man  is  become. 
To  know  both  good  and  evil,  since  his  taste  * 

Of  that  defended  fruit ;  but  let  him  boast 
His  knowledge  of  good  lost,  and  evil  got; 
Happier,  had  it  sufficed  him  to  have  known 
Good  by  itself,  and  evil  not  at  all. 
He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite,  * 

d  0  »on», 
Thif  whole  speech  is  foanded  upon  Gen.  liL  22 — ^24.— Nbwtov. 
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My  motions  in  him ;  longer  than  they  move^ 

HiB  heart  I  know  how  variable  and  yain. 

Self-left.     Lest  therefore  his  now  bolder  hand 

Beach  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat. 

And  live  for  eyer,  dream  at  least  to  live 

For  ever,  to  remove  him  I  decree. 

And  send  him  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 

The  groond  whence  he  was  taken,  fitter  soil. 

Michael,  this  my  behest  have  thou  in  charge : 

Take  to  thee  from  among  the  cherubim 

Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriours,  lest  the  fiend, 

Or  in  behalf  of  man,  or  to  invade 

Vacant  possession,  some  new  trouble  raise : 

Haste  thee,  and  from  the  Paradise  of  Ood 

Without  remorse  drive  out  the  sinful  pair; 

From  hallowed  ground  the  unholy ;  and  denounce 

To  them,  and  to  their  progeny,  from  thence 

Perpetual  banishment,     xet,  lest  they  faint 

At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urged, 

g~Qr  I  behold  them  soften'd,  and  with  tears 
wailing  their  excess)  all  terrour  hide. 
If  patiently  thy  bidding  they  obey, 
Dismiss  them  not  disconsolate ;  reveal 
To  Adam  what  shall  come  in  future  days. 
As  I  shall  thee  enlighten ;  intermix 
My  covenant  in  the  woman's  seed  renew'd ; 
So  send  them  forth,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace 
And  on  the  east  side  of  the  garden  place, 
Where  entrance  up  from  Eden  easiest  climbs, 
Cherubic  watch;  and  of  a  sword  the  flame 
Wide-waving;  all  approach  far  off  to  fnght. 
And  guard  all  passage  to  the  tree  of  life ; 
Lest  Paradise  a  receptacle  prove 
To  spirits  foul,  and  all  my  trees  their  prey ; 
With  whose  stolen  fruit  man  once  more  to  delude. 
He  ceased ;  and  the  archangelio  power  prepared 
For  swift  descent ;  with  him  the  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  cherubim :  four  faces  each  * 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus ;  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drowse. 
Charmed  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.     Meanwhile, 
To  resalute  the  world  with  sacred  light, 
Leucothea'  waked,  and  with  fresh  dews  embalmM 
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•  Four/aeM  «aoJL 
Eiekiel  says  that  "ererj  one  had  fo^r  faoea,"  x.  14;  Bee  also  z.  12: — "And  their 
whole  body,  and  their  hacks,  and  their  hands,  and  their  wings,  were  full  of  eyes  round 
about." — ^Newtov. 

The  white  goddess,  as  the  name  in  Greek  imports:  the  same  with  Matata  in  Latin* 
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The  earth ;  when  Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orifionS;  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above ;  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair ;  joy,  bnt  with  fear  yet  link'd ; 
Which  thns  to  Eve  his  welcome  words  renewed : 

EvO;  easily  may  faith  admit,  that  dl 
The  good  which  we  enjoy  from  Heaven  descends : 
But  that  from  us  aught  should  ascend  to  Heaven 
So  prevalent,  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  hiffh-blest;  or  to  incline  his  will, 
Hard  to  belief  may  seem  i  yet  this  will  prayer, 
Or  one  short  sigh  of  human  breath,  upborne 
Ev'n  to  the  seat  of  God :  for  since  I  sought 
By  prayer  the  ofFended  Deity  to  appease, 
Kneel'd,  and  before  him  humbled  all  my  hearty 
Methought  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild 
Bending  his  ear ;  persuasion  in  me  grew 
That  I  was  heard  with  favour ;  peace  retom'd 
Home  to  my  breast,  and  to  my  memory 
His  promise,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise  our  foe ; 
Which,  then  not  minded  in  dismay,  yet  now 
Assures  me  that  the  bitterness  of  death 
Is  past,  and  we  shall  live.     Whence  hail  to  thee, 
Eve,  rightly  caU'd  mother  of  all  mankind, 
Mother  of  all  things  living,  since  by  thee 
Man  is  to  live ;  and  all  things  live  for  man. 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  sad  demeanour^  meek : 
Hi-worthy  I,  such  title  should  belong 
To  me  transgressour;  who,  for  thee  ordain'd 
A  help,  became  thy  snare;  to  me  reproach 
Rather  belonin;,  distrust,  and  all  dispraise: 
But  infinite  in  pardon  was  my  Judge, 
That  I,  who  first  brought  death  on  all,  am  graced 
The  source  of  life ;  next  favourable  thou, 
Who  highly  thus  to  entitle  me  vouchsafest. 
Far  other  name  deserving.     But  the  field 
To  labour  calls  us,  now  with  sweat  imposed. 
Though  after  sleepless  night :  for  see  f  the  mom, 
All  UDConcem'd  with  our  unrest,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling :  let  us  forth ; 
I  never  from  thy  side  henceforth  to  stray, 
Where'er  our  day's  work  lies,  though  now  enjoin^ 
Laborious  till  day  droop :  while  here  we  dwell, 
What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  t 
Here  let  us  live,  though  in  fallen  state,  content. 

So  spake,  so  wish'd,  much-humbled  Eve ;  but  fate 
Subscribed  not :  nature  first  gave  signs,  impressed 

Hatota  is  the  early  morning,  that  ushers  in  the  Aurora  rosy  with  the  sunbeams,  aooord- 
Ing  to  Lucretius,  y.  655 ;  and  from  Matuta  is  derired  matntinus,  *'  early  in  the  morn- 
ing." This  is  the  last  morning  in  the  poem;  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  wherein  our 
flnt  parents  were  expelled  out  of  Paradise. — Newtov. 
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On  bird;  beast,  air;  aSr  ftuddenlj  eolipsied, 
Afiter  short  blush  of  mom :  ni^  in  ner  sight 
The  bird  of  Joye,  stooped  from  his  aery  tonr. 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume'  before  him  drove ; 
Down  from  a  hill  the  beast  that  reigns  in  woods. 
First  hunter  then,  pursued  a  gentle  brace, 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hsurt  and  hind : 
Direct  to  the  eastern  gate  was  bent  their  flight. 
Adam  observed ;  and  with  his  eye  the  chase 
Pursuing,  not  unmoved,  to  Eve  thus  spake : 

O  Eve,  some  futher  change  awaits  us  nigh, 
Which  Heaven  by  these  mute  signs  in  nature  shows 
Forerunners  of  his  purpose ;  or  to  warn 
Us,  haply  to  secure  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty,  because  from  death  released 
Some  days :  how  long,  and  what  till  then  our  life, 
Who  knows  ?  or  more  than  this^  that  we  are  dust^ 
And  thither  must  return,  and  be  no  more  ? 
Why  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight. 
Of  flight  pursued  in  the  air,  and  o'er  the  ground, 
One  way  the  self-same  hour  ?  why  in  the  east 
Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course,  and  morning-light 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white, 
And  slow  descends  with  something  heavenly  fraught? 
He  err'd  not;  for  by  this  the  heavenly  bands 
Down  frt>m  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  mi^e  halt ; 
A  glorious  apparition,  had  not  doubt   • 
And  carnal  fear  that  day  dimm'd  Adam's  eye. 
Not  that  more  glorious,^  when  the  angels  met 
Jacob  in  Mahanaim,  where  he  saw 
The  field  pavilion'd  with  his  guardians  bright ; 
Nor  that,  which  on  the  flaming  mount  app^ur'd 
In  Dothan,  -cover'd  with  a  camp  of  fire. 
Against  the  Syrian  king,  who  to  surprise 
One  man,  assassin-like,  had  levied  war, 


s  Two  hirdi  of  gayett  plume, 

Snoh  omens  are  not  nnnsoal  in  the  poets ;  see  Virg.  JBn.  L  393 ;  and  iBn.  xiL  247. 
Bttt  these  omens  haye  a  singular  bean^here,  as  they  show  the  change  that  is  going  to 
be  made  in  the  condition  of  Adam  and  Eye ;  and  nothing  could  be  inyented  more  appo- 
site and  proper  for  this  purpose ; — an  eagle  pursuing  two  beautiful  birds,  and  a  lion 
chasing  a  fine  hart  and  hind ;  and  both  to  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise ;  as  Adam  and 
£ve  were  to  be  driyen  out  bj  the  angel  at  that  gate. — ^Nkwton. 

These  two  incidents  are  indeed  inimitably  beautiftil  and  affecting. 

^  Not  thai  more  glorioue. 

That  was  not  a  more  glorious  apparition  of  the  angels,  trhioh  appeared  to  Jaeob  in 
Mahanaim,  Gen.  zzxii.  1,  2 ;  nor  that  which  appeared  on  the  flaming  mount  in  Dothan^ 
against  the  king  of  Syria,  when  he  leyied  war  against  a  single  man,  not  like  a  generous 
enemy,  but,  like  a  base  assassin,  endeavoured  to  take  him  by  surprise ;  namely,  EUsha, 
for  having  disclosed  the  designs  of  the  king  of  Syria  to  the  king  of  Israel,  2  Eihgs,  rL 
^8,  Ae, — ^Newtom. 
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War  onproclaim'd.'    The  princely  liierarch 

In  their  bright  stand  there  left  his  powers^  to  seise 

Possession  of  the  garden :  he  alone^ 

To  find  where  Adiun  sheltered,  took  his  wsj. 

Not  unperceived  of  Adam ;  who  to  Eve, 

While  the  great  visitant  approached,  thus  spake : 

Eve,  now  expect  great  tidines,  which  perhaps 
Of  us  will  soon  determine,  or  impose 
New  laws  to  be  observed :  for  I  desciy, 
From  yonder  biasing  cloud  that  veils  Uie  hill, 
One  of  the  heavenly  host;  and,  by. his  gait. 
None  of  the  meanest :  some  great  potentate, 
Or  of  the  thrones  above ;  such  majesty 
Invests  him  coming :  yet  not  terrible, 
That  I  should  fear ;  nor  sociably  mild. 
As  Raphael,  that  I  should  much  confide ; 
But  solemn  and  sublime :  whom,  not  to  offend. 
With  reverence  I  must  meet,  and  thou  retire. 

He  ended ;  and  the  archangel  soon  drew  nigh, 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man :  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flowed. 
Livelier  than  MeliboBan,^  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kin^  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof: 
His  starry  helm  unbuckled  showed  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended :  by  his  side. 
As  in  a  glistering  sodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  drem ;  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low :  he,  kingly,  from  his  state 
Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared : 

Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs : 
Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard;  and  Death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days, 
Given  thee  of  grace ;  wherein  thou  mayst  repent. 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
Mayst  cover :  well  may  then  thy  Lord,  appeased. 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  claim  : 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not :  to  remove  thee  I  am  come, 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth,  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soil. 


i  War  unproelatm'd. 

The  teyere  oensare  on  this  makes  me  tkacy  that  Milton  hinted  at  the  war  with  Hol« 
Ian4>  which  hroke  ont  in  1664,  when  we  rarprised  and  took  the  Duteh  Bordeaoz  fleet 
before  war  was  proclaimed;  which  the  whigs  mnoh  exclaimed  against — ^Wabbubtoh. 

J  Livelier  than  Ifelibctam. 

Melihoea,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  famous  for  its  dyeing  the  noblest  pnrple.  Sarra,  tbt 
dye  of  Tyre. — Huve. 
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He  added  not;  for  Adam,  at  the  news 
Heart-atruok;  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood. 
That  all  his  senses  bound :  Eve,  who  unseen, 
Tet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discovered  soon  the  place  of  her  retire : 

0  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,'  Paradise  ?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil !  these  happj  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  ?  where  I  had  hope  to  spend. 
Quiet  thouffh  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     0  flowers, 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  Even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names ! 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Tour  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount  f 
Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bower !  by  me  adom'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet !  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustom'd  to  immortal  fruits  ? 

Whom  thus  the  angel  interrupted  mild : 
Lament  not^  Eve^  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  heart, 
Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine : 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound : 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil. 

Adam,  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scattered  spirits  returned. 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  addressed : 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest ;  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  pnnoes  !  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us ;  what  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair. 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring ; 
Departure  from  this  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 
Familiar  to  our  eyes :  all  places  else 
Inhospitable  appear,  and  desolate ; 
Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known :  and,  if  by  prayer 
Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 


^  Mutt  TUav€  thee  r 

Tbeie  lentlmeiili  of  Ere  exceed,  both  in  pathoa  and  rariety,  the  fttrewell  of  Philoo< 
tetes  to  hie  eare^  whieh  Milton  probably  had  in  ylew.  Sophoo.  Philoot.  t.  1487;  ed.  P 
Stephan. 

There  i>  nothing  in  all  poetry  more  beautiftil  and  affecting  than  thLi  pMaage. 
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Of  Him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 

To  weary  him  with  my  assidnous  cries : 

But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 

No  more  aYaUs  than  breath  against  the  wind, 

Blown  stiflinff  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 

Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 

This  most  afflicts  me ;  that  departing  hence, 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  blessed  countenance  :  here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafed 

Presence  Divine;  and  to  my  sons  relate ; — 

On  this  mount  he  appeared ;  under  this  tree 

Stood  visible ;  among  these  pines  his  voice 

I  heard ;  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd : — 

So  many  grateful  altars^  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

Or  monument  to  ages ;  and  thereon 

Offer  sweet-smelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 

In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  tr^ce  ? 

For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet,  recalled 

To  life  prolonged  and  promised  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory ;  and  far  off  his  steps  adore. 

To  whom  thus  Michael  with  regard  benign : 
Adam,  thou  know'st  heaven  his,  and  all  the  earth; 
Not  this  rock  only ;  his  omnipresence  fills 
Land,  sea,  and  air,  and  every  kind  that  lives,** 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  power  and  warm'd : 
All  the  earth  he  gave  thee  to  possess  and  rule, 
No  despicable  gift ;  surmise  not  then 
His  presence  to  these  narrow  bounds  confined 
Of  Paradise,  or  Eden  :  this  had  been 
Perhaps  thy  capital  seat,  from  whence  had  spread 
All  generations ;  and  hftd  hither  come 

1  So  many  graieftil  atlart. 

Besides  tbe  beauty  of  the  sentiments,  there  seems  to  be  a  propriety  in  this  passage 
which  the  commentators  have  not  remarked.  From  the  desire  which  mankind  have 
had  in  all  ages  of  preserving  the  memory  of  important  and  interesting  tnmsactions, 
many  expedients  were  employed  to  transmit  knowledge  to  succeeding  ages,  before  the 
invention  of  writing r  groves  and  altars,  tombs,  pillars,  and  heaps  of  stones,  were  the 
representative  sym^ls  of  past  transactions,  and  memorials  to  instmot  posterity.  With- 
out mentioning  many  other  particular  instances,  which  are  enumerated  by  different 
writers,  we  find  from  various  parts  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  the  patriarchs  raised 
altars  where  God  had  appeared  to  them.  See  ch.  xi.  7,  xxv.  25. — To  this  custom  of  the 
primitive  and  patriarchal  ages  Milton  seems  to  have  alluded. — Bxsbop  Bubokbs. 

B  Every  kind  that  Uvet. 
See  Laoan  ix.  678. 

Eitne  Dei  aades  nisi  terrsi  et  pontns,  et  aer, 

Et  coBlum,  et  virtus  T    Superos  quid  qusrimaa  ultra  t 

Jupiter  est  quodcunque  viuea,  tec.    Kxwton. 

See  Jeremiah  xxiiL  24.    "Do  I  not  fill  heaven  and  earth?  saith  the  Lord." — Todd. 
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From  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  celebrate 
And  reyerenoe  thee,  their  great  progenitor. 
But  this  pre-eminence  thou  hast  lost,  brought  down 
To  dwell  on  even  ground  now  with  thy  sons : 
Yet  doubt  not  but  in  yalley  and  in  plain^ 
Ood  is^  as  here;  and  will  be  found  alike 
Present ;  and  of  his  presence  many  a  sign 
Still  following  thee,  still  compassing  thee  round 
With  goodness  and  paternal  loye,  his  face 
Express,  and  of  his  steps  the  track  diyine^ 
Which  that  thou  mayst  belieye,  and  be  confirmed 
Ere  thou  ftom  hence  depart,  know,  I  am  senf^ 
To  show  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee  and  to  thy  ofifspring :  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear,  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  men ;  thereby  to  learn 
True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 
And  pious  sorrow ;  equally  inured 
By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse :  so  shalt  thou  lead 
Safest  thy  life,  and  best  prepared  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.     Ascend 
This  hill ;  let  Eve  (for  I  have  drench'd  her  eyes) 
Here  sleep  below,  while  thou  to  foresight  wakest; 
As  once  thou  slept'st,  while  she  to  life  was  form'd. 

To  whom  thus  Adam  gratefully  replied : 
Ascend ;  I  follow  thee,  safe  guide,  the  path 
Thou  lead'st  me;  and  to  the  liand  of  Heayen  snbmit, 
However  chastening;  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breast ;  arming  to  overcome 
By  suffering,  and  earn  rest  from  labour  won^ 
If  so  I  may  attain.     So  both  ascend 
In  the  visions  of  Ood.    It  was  a  hill. 
Of  Paradise  the  highest;  from  whose  top, 
The  hemisphere  of  earth,  in  clearest  ken, 
Stretch'd  out  to  the  amplest  reach  of  prospect  lay. 
Not  higher  that  hill,*  nor  wider  looking  round, 
Whereon,  for  different  cause,  the  tempter  set 
Our  second  Adam,  in  the  wilderness ; 
To  show  him  all  earth's  kingdoms,  and  their  glory. 
His  eye  might  there  command  wherever  stood 
City  of  old  or  modem  fame,  the  seat 
Qf  mightiest  empire,  from  the  destined  walls 
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Bee  Ban.  r.  14. — Todd. 


•  JTiMNO,  /  am  9etU. 
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o  N44  higher  thut  hiU. 

Whereon  the  deril  Bet  oar  Sarionr,  the  seoond  man,  the  ''last  Adam,"  1  Cknr.  zv.  it, 
47 ;  "to  show  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them/'  Matt  ir.  8. 
The  prospeotB  are  well  compared  together;  and  the  flrat  thought  of  the  one  might 
probi^ly  be  taken  ttom  the  other :  and  aa  the  one  makes  part  of  the  subject  of  '  Para- 
dise Lost^'  so  doth  the  other  of '  Paradise  Regained.' — Newton. 
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Of  Cambaln,'  seat  of  Cathaian  Can^ 

And  Samarchand  by  Ozus,  Temir's  thronei 

To  Paquin  of  Sinadan  kings ;  and  thence 

To  Agra  and  Lahor  of  Great  Mogul, 

Down  to  the  Gblden  Chersonese ;  or  where 

The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  sat,  or  since 

In  Hispahan;  or  where  the  Russian  ksar 

In  Mosco;  or  the  sultan  in  Bizance, 

Turchestan-bom :  nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 

The  empire  of  Negus  to  his  utmost  port 

Erooco,  and  the  less  maratim  kinss, 

Mombaiay  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 

And  Sofala,  thought  Ophir,  to  the  realm 

Of  Congo,  and  Angola  farthest  south; 

Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  to  Atlas  mount| 

The  kingdoms  of  Almansor,  Fez  and  Sus, 

Morocco,  and  Algiers,  and  Tremisen ; 

On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  sway 

The  world :  in  spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw 

Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montezume, 

And  Cusco  in  Peru,  the  richer  seat 

Of  Atabalipa ;  and  yet  unspoil'd 

Ouiana,*  whose  great  city  G«ryon's  sons 

Call  El  Dorado.     But  to  nobler  sights' 

Michael  from  Adam's  eyes  the  film  removed, 

Which  that  false  fruit  that  promised  clearer  sight 

Had  bred ;  then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue 

The  yisual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see ; 

And  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  instill'd. 

So  deep  the  power  of  these  ingredients  pierced, 

EVn  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight. 

That  Adam,  now  enforced  to  close  his  eyes. 

Sunk  down,  and  all  his  spirits  became  entranced; 

But  him  the  gentle  angel  by  the  hand 

Soon  raised,  and  his  attention  thus  recall'd : 
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Thas  he  surveys  the  four  different  parts  of  the  world,  but^  it  mast  be  oonfeesed,  more 
with  ftd  ostentation  of  learning,  than  with  any  additional  bean^  to  the  poem.  Bnt  Mr. 
Thyer  is  of  opinion  that  such  little  sallies  of  the  Mnse  agreeably  enough  diyersify  the 
scene;  and  observes,  that  Tasso,  whose  'Godfrey'  is  no  very  imperfect  model  of  a 
regular  epic  poem,  has  in  his  fifteenth  canto  employed  thirty  or  forty  stanias  together 
in  a  description  of  this  sort,  which  had  no  necessary  connexion  with  his  general  plan. 
— Nkwtov. 

To  me  it  appears  that  this  long  enumeration  of  sounding  names  flUs  the  mind,  though 
somewhat  vaguely,  with  an  infinity  of  stirring  imagery. 

4  TetwupoiFd 
Ouiana. 
I  suppose  Milton  alluded  to  the  many  Arustrated  voyages  which  had  been  made  in 
search  of  this  golden  country.    If  I  remember  right,  this  was  the  famous  place  that  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  was  to  have  brought  snoh  treasures  firom. — ^Thtbb. 

r  Nobler  tightt, 

Kobler  sights, — ^being  not  only  of  cities  and  kingdoms,  but  of  the  principal  actions  of 
men  to  the  final  consummation  of  all  things. — ^Nbwton. 
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Adam,  now  ope  thine  ejes }  and  first  behold 
The  effects,  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wrought 
In  some  to  spring  from  thee ;  who  never  touch'd  ^^ 

The  excepted  tree;  nor  with  the  snake  conspired; 
Nor  sinn'd  thy  sin :  yet  from  that  sin  derive 
Cormption,  to  bring  forth  more  violent  deeds. 

His  eyes  he  open  d,  and  beheld  a  field, 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  whereon  were  sheaves  ^^ 

New-reap'd;  the  other  part  sheep-walks  and  folds: 
In  the  midst  an  altar  as  the  landmark  stood 
Rustic,  of  grassy  sord :  thither  anon 
A  sweaty  reaper*  from  his  tillage  brought 
First-fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf,  ^"^ 

Uncuird,  as  came  to  hand ;  a  shepherd  next. 
More  meek,  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flock, 
Choicest  and  best ;  then,  sacrificing,  laid 
The  inwards  and  their  fat,  with  incense  strow'd. 
On  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  rites  performed :  ^ 

His  offering  soon  propitious  fire  from  heaven 
Consumed  with  nimble  glance  and  grateful  steam ; 
The  other's  not,  for  his  was  not  sincere ; 
Whereat  he  inly  raged,  and,  as  they  talk'd. 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  stone  ^^ 

That  beat  out  life :  he  fell ;  and,  deadly  pale, 
Groan'd  out  his  soul  with  gushing  blood  effused. 
Much  at  that  siffht  was  Adam  in  his  heart 
Dismayed,  and  thus  in  haste  to  the  angel  cried : 

O  teacher,  some  great  mischief  hath  befallen  ^^ 

To  that  meek  man,  who  well  had  sacrificed : 
Is  piety  thus  and  pure  devotion  paid  t 

To  whom  Michael  thus,  he  also  moved,  replied : 
These  two  are  brethren,  Adam,  and  to  come 
Out  of  thy  loins ;  the  unjust  the  just  hath  slain,  ^'^ 

For  envy  that  his  brother's  offering  found 
From  Heaven  acceptance ;  but  the  bloody  fact 
Will  be  aveng'd ;  and  the  other's  faith  approved, 
Lose  no  reward ;  though  here  thou  see  him  die. 
Rolling  in  dust  and  gore.     To  which  our  sire :  ^ 

Alas  !  both  for  the  deed,  and  for  the  cause  I 
But  have  I  now  seen  death  ?    Is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust  ?  0  sight 
Of  terrour,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold. 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel !  ^^ 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Death  thou  hast  seen 
In  his  first  shape  on  man ;  but  many  shapes 
Of  death,  and  many  are  the  ways  that  lead 
To  his  grim  cave,  all  dismal ;  yet  to  sense 
More  terrible  at  the  entrance,  than  ^thin.  ^ 

■  A  MMofy  reaper. 
See  Qen.  ir.  2. 
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Som6|  as  tbou  saw'st,  by  Tiolent  siaroke  shall  die; 
By  firoi  flood,  famine^  by  intemperaDoe  more 
In  meats  and  drinks,  wnioh  on  the  earth  shall  bring 
IMseases^  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  orew 
Before  thee  shall  appear;  that  thoa  mayst  know 
What  misery  the  inabstinenoe  of  Eve 
Shall  bring  on  men.     immediately  a  place 
Before  his  eyes  appear'd^  sad,  noisome,  dark ; 
A  lazar-house  it  seem'd ;  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseased ;  all  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds, 
Conyulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs. 
Demoniac  phrensy,  moping  melancholy. 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide  wasting  pestilence. 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums. 
Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch ; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike,  though  oft  invoked 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope. 
Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
D^-eyed  behold  ?    Adam  could  not,  but  wept. 
Though  not  of  woman  bom ;  compassion  .quell'd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrained  excess ; 
And,  scarce  recovering  words,  his  plaint  renewed  : 

0  miserable  mankind,  to  what  fall 
Degraded,  to  what  wretched  state  reserved  I 
Better  end  here  unborn.     Why  is  life  eiven 
To  be  thus  wrested  from  us  T  rather,  wny 
Obtruded  on  us  thus  ?  who,  if  we  knew 
What  we  receive,  would  either  not  accept 
Life  offered,  or  soon  beg  to  lay  it  down ; 
Glad  to  be  so  dismiss'd  in  peace.     Can  thus 
The  image  of  God  in  man,  created  once 
So  goodly  and  erect,  though  faulty  since, 
To  such  unsightly  sufferings  be  debased 
Under  inhuman  pains  t    Why  should  not  man, 
Retaining  still  divine  similitude 
In  part,  from  such  deformities  be  free. 
And,  for  his  Maker's  image  sake,  exempt? 

Their  Maker's  image,  answer'd  Michael,  then. 
Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  vilified 
To  serve  ungovem'd  vppeiitQ ;  and  took 
His  image  whom  they  served,  a  brutish  vice. 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve. 
Therefore  so  abject  is  their  punishment. 
Disfiguring  not  God's  likeness,  but  their  own ; 
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Or  if  his  likeness,  by  themselves  defaced ; 

While  thej  pervert  pure  Nature's  healthful  rules 

To  loathsome  sickness ;  worthily,  since  they 

Gh>d's  imaffe  did  not  reverence  in  themselves.  ^^ 

I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit. 
But  is  there  vet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust  f 

There  is,  said  Michael,  if  thou  well  observe  "^ 

The  rule  of — ^Not  too  much :  by  temperance  taught^ 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st;  seeking  from  thenoe 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight; 
Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return. 

So  mayst  thou  live ;  till,  like  ripe  fruity  thou  drop  *" 

Into  thy  mother's  lap ;  or  be  with  ease 
Gathered,  not  harshly  pluck'd ;  for  death  mature : 
This  is  old  ace ;  *  but  then,  thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty ;  which  will  change 
To  withered,  weak,  and  gray ;  thy  senses  then,  '^ 

Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego, 
To  what  thou  hast ;  and,  for  the  air  of  youth, 
Hopeful  and  cheerful,  in  thy  blood  will  reign 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry 

To  weiffh  thy  spirits  down,  and  last  consume  '^ 

The  balm  of  life.    To  whom  our  ancestor : 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much ;  bent  rather,  how  I  may  be  quit, 
Fairest  and  easiest,  of  his  cumbrous  charge ; 
Which  I  must  keep  till  my  appointed  day*  ^ 

Of  rendering  up,  and  patiently  attend 
My  dissolution.     Michael  replied  : 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate ;  but  what  thou  livest 
Live  well ;  how  long,  or  short,  permit  to  heaven : 
And  now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight.  ** 

He  look'd  and  saw  a  spacious  plain,  whereon 
Were  tents  of  various  hue;  by  some,  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing;  others,  whence  the  sound 
Of  instruments,  that  made  melodious  chime, 
Was  heard,  of  harp  and  organ ;  and  who  moved  <*» 

Their  stops  and  chords  was  seen ;  his  volant  touch 

t  Thi9  U  old  age. 
The  tender  oompaiiBon  here  made  between  youth  and  age  may  receive  its  best  illus- 
tration from  another  of  the  same  nature  in  Shakspeare,  whieh  in  all  probabilitiy 
suggested  that  before  us,  from  yer.  538  to  646  inolnsive : — 

Thon  hnst  nor  youth  nor  age ; 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 
Dreamiag  on  both ;  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  b^  the  alms 
Of  palsied  elcT ;  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich, 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb^  or  beauty, 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant. — Meas./or  Meat,  act  lii. 

B  Appointed  day. 
See  Job  xir.  14. 
49 
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Instinct  through  all  proportions^  low  and  high, 

Fled  and  porsned  transverse  the  resonant  fague. 

In  other  part  stood  one  who^  at  the  form 

Labouring,  two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  braas 

Had  melted  (whether  found  where  casual  firs 

Had  wasted  woods  on  mountain  or  in  vale, 

Down  to  the  veins  of  earth ;  thence  gliding  hot 

To  some  cave's  mouth ;  or  whether  wash'd  by  stream 

From  under  ground ;)  the  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 

Into  fit  moulds  prepared  ^  irom  which  he  form'd 

First  his  own  tools ;  then,  what  might  else  be  wrought 

Fusil  or  graven  in  metal.     After  these,^ 

But  on  the  hither  side^  a  different  sort 

From  the  high  neighbouring  hills,  which  was  their  seat, 

Down  to  the  plain  descended ;  by  their  guise 

Just  men  they  seem'd  and  all  their  study  bent 

To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  his  works 

Not  hid ;  nor  those  things  last,  which  might  preserve 

Freedom  and  peace  to  men :  they  on  the  plain 

Long  had  not  walk'd,  when  from  the  tents,  behold  I 

A  bevy  of  fair  women,  richly  gay 

In  gems  and  wanton  dress ;  to  the  harp  they  sung 

Soft  amorous  ditties,  and  in  dance  came  on. 

The  men,  though  grave,  eyed  them,  and  let  their  eyes 

Rove  without  rein ;  till,  in  the  amorous  net 

Fast  caught,  they  liked ;  and  each  his  liking  chose. 

And  now  of  love  they  treat,  till  the  evening  star, 

Love's  harbinger,  appeared ;  then,  all  in  heat, 

They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  bid  invoke 

Hymen,  then  first  to  marriage  rites  invoked : 

With  feast  and  music  all  the  tents  resound. 

Such  happy  interview,  and  &ir  event 

Of  love  and  youth  not  lost,  songs,  garlands,  flowers, 

And  charming  symphonies,  attached  the  heart 

Of  Adam,  soon  inclined  to  admit  delight, 

The  bent  of  nature  ^  whicb.he  thus  express'd : 

True  opener  of  mine  eyes,  prime  angel  blest; 
.Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 


▼  After  ihe$e, 

Aa  being  the  descendants  of  the  younger  brother,  but  on  the  hither  tide,  Cain  having 
been  banished  into  a  more  distant  conntry ;  a  different  eortj  the  posterity  of  Seth,  wholly 
different  IVom  that  of  Cain ;  from  the  high  neighbouring  hillef  which  trot  their  teatf  having 
their  habitation  in  the  mountains  near  Paradise;  down  to  the  plain  deeeendedj  where  the 
Cainites  dwelt  ,*  by  their  guite  juet  men  they  9eem*d,  and  ail  their  ttudy  bent  to  toonAtp 
Qod  arighu  the  Scripture  itself  speaks  of  them  as  the  worshippers  of  the  true  Ooa; 
tnd  know  hit  loorke  not  hid,  and  Josephus  and  other  writers  inform  us,  that  they  were 
addicted  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  of  astronomy ;  mot  thotte 
thingt  laet  which  might  pretervef  nor  was  it  their  last  care  and  study  to  know  those  things 
which  might  preBerye  freedom  and  peace  to  men.  Though  this  account  of  the  Bethites 
1>e,  in  the  general,  agreeable  to  Scripture ;  yet  the  particulars  of  their  living  in  Uie 
mountains  near  Paradise,  and  of  their  descending  thence  into  the  plain,  and  their  cor- 
rupting themselves  in  that  manner  with  the  daughters  of  Cain,  Milton  seems  to  have 
taken  IVom  the  Oriental  writers,  and  particularly  from  the  annids  of  Eutychius. — ^Nb  wioN. 
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Of  peaoefol  days  portends,  than  those  two  past : 
Those  were  of  hate  and  deafth,  or  pain  mneh  worse; 
Here  nature  seems  fulflll'd  in  all  her  ends. 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Judge  not  what  is  beafe 
By  pleasure,  though  to  nature  seeming  meet; 
Created  as  thou  art,  to  nobler  end 
Holy  and  pure^  conformity  divine, 
Those  tents  thou  saw'st  so  pleasant,  were  the  tents 
Of  wickedness,  wherein  shall  dwell  his  race 
Who  slew  his  brother;  studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inrentors  rare ; 
Unmindful  of  their  Maker,  though  his  Spirit 
Taught  them ;  but  they  his  gifts  acknowledged  none. 
Yet  they  a  b^uteous  offspring  shall  beget ; 
For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saVst,  that  seem'd 
Of  goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 
Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  consists 
Woman's  domestic  honour  and  chief  praise ; 
Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 
Of  lustful  appetenoe,  to  sing,  to  dance, 
To  dress,  and  ttoU  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye ;— - 
To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,*^  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  Ood, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame, 
Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  these  fair  atheists ;  and  now  swim  in  joy, 
Ere  long  to  swim  at  large ;  and  laugh,  for  which 
The  world  ere  long  a  world  of  tears  must  weep. 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  of  short  joy  bereft : 
0  pity  and  shame,  that  they,  who  to  live  well 
Enter'd  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  to  tread 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  faint  I 
But  still  I  see  the*tenour  of  man's  woe 
Holds  on  the  same  from  woman  to  berin. 

From  man's  effeminate  slackness  it  oegins. 
Said  the  angel,  who  should  better  hold  his  place 
By  wisdom,  and  superiour  gifts  received. 
But  now  prepare  ikee  for  another  scene. 

He  look'd,  and  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him,  towns,  and  rural  works  between ; 
Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  towers. 
Concourse  in  arms,  fierce  faces  threatening  war, 
Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise ; 
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^  That  toher  race  of  men. 

Am  we  read  in  Gen.  vf.  2 :  "The  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men,  t£at  they 
were  fkir,  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  ohose."  It  is  now  genenUy 
agreed  that  this  passage  is  to  be  understood  of  the  sons  of  Seth,  the  worshippers  of  the 
trae  God,  making  matches  with  the  idolatrous  daughters  of  wicked  Gain ;  and  BOlton 
puts  this  construction  upon  it  here,  though  elsewhere  he  seems  to  giro  in  to  the  old 
exploded  conceit  of  the  angels  becoming  enamoured  of  the  daaghten  of  men.  See  b. 
iii.  4d3 ;  and  b.  r.  447,  and  Par.  Reg.  b.  iL  178,  Ac— Nkwtov. 


Fart  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed, 

Single  or  in  array  of  battle  ranged 

Both  horse  and  foot,  nor  idly  mustering  stood : 

One  way  a  band  select  from  forage  drives 

A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen  and  fair  kine. 

From  a  fat  meadow-ground ;  or  fleecy  flock, 

Ewes  and  their  bleating  lambs  over  the  plain, 

Their  booty ;  scarce  with  life  the  shepherds  fly, 

But  call  in  aid,  which  makes  a  bloody  fray  : 

With  cruel  tournament  the  squadrons  join ; 

Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scattered  lies 

With  carcases  and  arms  the  ensanguined  field, 

Deserted :  others  to  a  city  strong 

Lay  siese,  encamp'd ;  by  battery,  scale,  and  mine, 

Assaultmg :  others  from  the  wiUl  defend 

With  dart  and  javelin,  stones  and  sulphurous  fire ; 

On  each  hand  slaughter,  and  gieantic  deeds. 

In  other  part  the  sceptred  heralds  call 

To  council,  in  the  city-gates ;  anon 

Gray-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriours  mix'd. 

Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard,  but  soon 

In  factious  opposition ;  till  at  last 

Of  middle  age  one  rising,'  eminent 

In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  rieht  and  wrong, 

Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace. 

And  judgment  from  above :  him  old  and  young, 

Exploded,  and  had  seized  with  violent  hands; 

Had  not  a  cloud  descending  snatch'd  him  thence. 

Unseen  amid  the  throne :  so  violence 

Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword-law, 

Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuse  none  was  found. 

Adam  was  all  in  tears,  and  to  his  guide 

Lamenting  tum'd  full  sad :  0,  what  are  these, 

Death's  ministers,  not  men  ?  who  thus  deal  death 

Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 

Ten  thousand-fold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 

His  brother :  for  of  whom  such  massacre 

Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren;  men  of  men? 

But  who  was  that  just  man,  whom  had  not  Heaven 

Bescued,  had  in  his  righteousness  been  lost  ? 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages  thou  saw'st ; 
Where  good  with  bad  were  match'd,  who  of  themselves 
Abhor  to  join ;  and,  by  imprudence  mix'd. 
Produce  prodigious  births  of  body  or  mind, 
fiach  were  these  giants,  men  of  high  renown ; 
For  in  these  days  might  only  shall  be  admired, 
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*■  Of  middle  agt  one  riaing, 

Enoch,  mid  to  be  of  middle  age,  because  he  was  translated  when  he  was  bat  865  years 
old ;  a  middle  age  then.    Gen.  ▼.  23. — Richardsor . 
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And  Talour  and  heroic  viitae  oallM.  ^^ 

To  oyereome  in  batUe,  and  sabdne 

NationSy  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 

Man-slaughter^  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 

Of  human  glory;  and  for  glory  done 

Of  triumph^  to  be  styled  great  conquerours,  *^ 

Patrons  of  mankind^  gods,  and  sons  of  gods ; 

Destroyers  rightlier  catl'd,  and  plagues  of  men. 

Thus  mme  shall  be  achieved,  renown  on  earth ; 

And  what  most  merits  fame  in  silence  hid. 

But  he,  the  seventh  from  thee,  whom  thou  beheldst  '^ 

The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse, 

And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset 

With  foes,  for  daring  single  to  be  just, 

And  utter  odious  truth,  that  Ood  would  come 

To  judge  them  with  his  saints ;  him  the  Most  High,  ^^ 

Wrapt  m  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds. 

Did,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive,  to  walk  with  Gtod 

High  in  salvation,  and  the  climes  of  bliss. 

Exempt  from  death ;  to  show  thee  what  reward 

Awaits  the  good,  the  rest  what  punishment ;  ^* 

Which  now  direct  thine  eyes,  and  soon  behold. 

He  look'd,  and  saw  the  face  of  things  quite  changed : 
The  braien  throat  of  war  had  ceased  to  roar; 
All  now  was  turnM  to  jollity  and  game, 

To  luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance ;  ^^ 

Marrying  or  prostituting,  as  befell. 
Rape  or  adultery,  where  passing  fair 
Allured  them ;  thence  from  cups  to  civil  broils. 
At  length  a  reverend  sire  among  them  came. 
And  of  their  doings  great  dislike  declared,  ^^ 

And  testified  against  their  ways :  he  oft 
Frequented  their  assemblies,  whereso  met, 
Triumphs  or  festivals ;  and  to  them  preach'd 
Conversion  and  repentance,^  as  to  souls 

In  prison,  under  judgments  imminent ;  '^ 

But  all  in  vain :  which  when  he  saw,  he  ceased 
Contending,  and  removed  his  tents  far  off: 
Then,  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  tall. 
Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  Dulk ; 

Measured  by  cubit,  length,  and  breadth,  and  highth ;  ^^ 

Smear'd  round  with  pitch ;  and  in  the  side  a  door 
Contrived ;  and  of  provisions  laid  in  large. 
For  man  and  beast :  when,  lo,  a  wonder  strange  I 
Of  every  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  small. 
Came  sevens  and  pairs,  and  enter'd  in  as  taught  ** 

Their  order :  last  the  sire  and  his  three  sons, 

7  Oanvertion  and  repetUanee. 

This  Mooant  of  Koab's  preaching  is  founded  chiefly  on  St  Peter,  1  Pet  UL  19,  20 
M  what  follows  of  his  desisting,  when  he  found  his  preaching  inefTectnal,  and  of  remor 
ing  into,  another  eonntry,  is  taken  from  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  L  o.  8.— Nkwtoh. 
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With  their  fear  wiyes ;  and  God  made  fast  the  doai. 

Meanwhile  the  Bouth  wind  rose^  and  with  black  winge 

Wide-hoyering,  all  the  clouds  together  droye 

From  under  heayen ;  ihe  hills  to  their  Aupply 

Vapour,  and  exhalation,  dusk  and  moist, 

Sent  up  amain  :  and  now  the  thicken'd  sky 

Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood ;  down  rush'd  the  rain 

Impetuous ;  and  continued,  till  the  earth 

No  more  was  seen :  the  floating  yessel  swum 

Uplifted,  and  secure  with  peaked  prow 

Rode  tilting  o'er  the  wayes ;  all  dwellings  else 

Flood  oyerwhelm'd,  and  them  with  all  their  pomp 

Deep  under  water  roU'd :  sea  coyer'd  sea, 

Sea  without  shore ;  and  in  their  palaces, 

Where  luxurj  late  reign'd,  sea^monsters  whelp'd 

And  stabled ;  of  mankind,  so  numerous  late, 

All  left  in  one  small  bottom  swum  imbark'd. 

How  didst  thou  grieye  then,  Adam,  to  behold 

The  end  of  all  thy  offspring,,  end  so  sad, 

Depopulation  I    Thee  anotW  flood, 

Of  tears  and  sorrow  a  flood,  thee  also  drown'd, 

And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons ;  tUl,  gently  rear'd 

By  the  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  last. 

Though  comfortless ;  as  when  a  father  mourns 

His  children  all  in  yiew  destroyed  at  pnoe; 

And  scarce  to  the  angel  utter'dst  thus  thy  plaint : 

O  yisions  ill  foreseen  I  better  had  I 
Liyed  ignorant  of  future :  so  had  borne 
My  part  of  eyil  only,  each  day's  lot 
Enough  to  bear ;  those  now,  that  were  dispensed 
The  burden  of  many  ages,  on  me  lieht 
At  once,  by  my  foreknowledge  gainmg  birth 
Abortiye,  to  torment  me  ere  their  being, 
With  thought  that  they  must  be.     Let  no  man  seek 
Henceforth  to  be  foretold,  what  shall  befidl 
Him  or  his  children ;  eyil  he  may  be  sure. 
Which  neither  his  foreknowing  can  preyent ; 
And  he  the  future  eyil  shall  no  less 
Li  apprehension  than  in  substance  feel, 
Orieyous  to  bear :  but  that  care  now  is  past ; 
Man  is  not  whom  to  warn :  those  few  esoaped 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  lost  consume. 
Wandering  that  watery  desert :  I  had  hope, 
When  yio&nce  was  ceased,  and  war  on  earth, 
All  would  haye  then  gone  well ;  peaoe  would  have  erown'd 
With  length  of  happy  days  the  race  of  man ; 
But  I  was  far  deceiyed ;  for  now  I  see 
Peace  to  corrupt  no  less  than  war  to  waste. 
How  comes  it  thus  ?  unfold,  celestial  guide, 
And  whether  here  the  race  of  man  will  end. 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Those,  whom  last  thou  saw'rt 
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Li  IriuRp^  and  hnrariow  wedtik,  are  Uiej 

Rni  teen  in  acts  of  ptowcoB  eaiiiieiil 

A]idgmi«zpk»t8y  tet  of  tma  TuioeTiiMd;  *** 

Wbo^  hanagipflt  mtteh  Uood,  aad  done  muck  waste, 

Sobdiuiig  naliooay  and  aduered  dierebT 

Funo  in  the  world,  kigh  titka,  and  nek  prej; 

Shall  change  thdr  eonne  to  pleasure,  ease,  and  sloth, 

Surfeit,  and  lost;  till  wantonness  and  pride  ** 

Baise  oat  of  firiendahip  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

The  eonquef^d  also,  and  enslaTed  hj  war, 

Shall,  with  their  fiteedom  lost,*  aU  rirtne  lose 

And  fear  of  CM;  from  whom  their  piety  feign'd* 

In  sharp  contest  of  battel  Ibund  no  aid  *^ 

Against  infaders;  therefore,  cool'd  in  Mol, 

Thenceforth  shaU  |ffaetiae  how  to  li?e  secure. 

Worldly  or  dissolute,  on  what  their  lords 

Shall  leave  them  to  enjoy ;  for  the  earth  shall  bear 

More  than  enough,  tliat  temporanoe  may  be  tried :  **    . 

So  all  shall  torn  degenerate,  all  deprayed ;  ; 

Justice  and  temperance,  truth  and  &ith  foigot ;  i 

One  man  except,  the  only  son  of  lisht 

In  a  dark  age,  against  example  good, 

Aninst  allurement,  custom,  and  a  world  ^^ 

Offended :  fearless  of  reproach  and  soom, 

Or  violence,  he  of  their  wicked  ways 

ShaU  them  admonish ;  and  before  them  set 

The  paths  of  righteousness,  how  much  more  safe, 

And  full  of  peace ;  denouncing  wrath  to  oome  ^ 

On  their  impenitence;  and  shall  retuvn 

Of  them  derided,  but  of  Qod  observed 

The  one  just  man  alive :  by  his  command 

Shall  buUd  a  wondrous  ark,  as  thou  beheldst, 

To  save  himself  and  household,  from  amidst  ^    . 

A  world  devote  to  universal  wrack. 

No  sooner  he,  with  them  of  man  and  beast 

Select  for  life,  shall  in  the  ark  be  lodged. 

And  sheltered  round,  but  all  the  cataracts 

Of  heaven  set  open  on  the  earth  shall  pour  ***    , 

Bain,  day  and  night;  all  fountains  of  Uie  deep, 

Broke  up,  shall  heave  the  ocean  to  usurp 

Beyond  all  bounds ;  till  inundation  rise 

t 

*  Freedom  ImL  ' 
Hilton  eTeiywhera  shows  his  lovt  of  liberty ;  Mid  her«  he  obsenres  rwf  rightly,  thai 

the  loss  of  liberty  is  soon  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  Tlrtae  mad  reUgion.  There  are 
such  sentiMents  in  soTeml  parts  of  his  prose  works,  as  well  as  in  Aristotle^  and  other 
nasters  of  polities. — ^Nnwvos. 

•  Piety /n<fn*d, 
I  eonceive  this  to  be  nnqne^onably  politloal.   Hilton  was,  it  has  been  snpposod,  well 

aware  of  Oke  fngn'd  piety  it  many  of  his  own  party,  whom  he  had  onoe  considered  as 
saints ;  and  whose  temporising  at  the  Restoration  completed  in  his  mind  the  hypocrisy 
of  their  oharaoter.  Hypocrisy,  It  may  be  observed,  Milton,  in  various  parts  of  his  pooou 
has  branded  as  the  most  abominable  of  crimes. — DuNSTEn. 
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Above  the  hidbest  hills :  then  shall  this  mount 

Of  Paradise  ^  dj  might  of  waves  be  moved 

Out  of  his  place,  push'd  by  the  horned  flood, 

With  all  his  verdnre  spoil' d,  and  trees  adrift, 

Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf, 

And  there  take  root,  an  island  salt  and  bare. 

The  haunt  of  seals,  and  orcs,<>  and  sea-mews'  clang; 

To  teach  thee  that  God  attributes  to  place 

No  sanctity,'  if  none  be  thither  brought 

By  men  who  there  frequent,  or  therein  dwell. 

And  now,  what  feuther  shall  ensue,  behold. 

He  look'd,  and  saw  the  ark  hull  on  the  flood^ 
Which  now  abated ;  for  the  clouds  were  fled. 
Driven  by  a  keen  north  wind,  that,  blowing  dry, 
Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge,*  as  decay'd ; 
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b  Then  $haU  ihi9  mount 
O/Paradite. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  leuned  men,  that  Paradise  was  destroyed  by  the  delate ; 
and  Milton  describes  it  in  a  very  poetical  manner: — Pu$Vd  hy  th«  homed Jlood:  so  that 
it  was  before  the  flood  became  universal;  and  while  it  poured  along  like  a  vast  river; 
for  rivers,  when  they  meet  with  anything  to  obstmot  their  passage,  divide  themselves, 
and  beoome  homed,  as  it  were ;  and  henoe  the  andents  have  o<Hnpared  them  to  biUU* — 

KSWTOH. 

•  Oree, 
Ores,  a  species  of  whale. — ^Todd. 

4  Qod  attrihutee  to  place 
No  eaneiitjf. 
Milton  omits  no  opportunity  of  lashing  what  he  thought  superstitious.    These  lines 
may  serve  as  one  instance ;  and  I  think  he  plainly  here  alludes  to  the  manner  of  con- 
secrating churches  used  by  archbishop  Laud,  which  was  prodigiously  clamoured  against 
by  people  of  our  author's  way  of  thinking,  as  superstitious  and  popish. — ^Tbtbb. 

•  Wrinkled  the /ace  ofdelnge. 
The  circumstances  of  this  description  of  tiie  abating  of  the  flood  are  few,  but  selected 
with  great  Judgment,  and  expressed  with  no  less  spirit  and  beau^.  In  this  respect  it 
must  be  owned,  Milton  greatly  excels  the  Italians,  who  are  generally  too  prolix  in  their 
descriptions,  and  think  they  have  never  said  enough  while  anything  remains  unsaid. 
When  once  enough  is  said  to  excite  in  the  reader's  mind  a  proper  idea  of  what  the  poet 
is  representing;  whatever  is  added,  however  beautiM,  serves  only  to  tease  the  fancy, 
instead  of  pleasing  it;  and  rather  cools  than  improves  that  glow  of  pleasure  which 
arises  in  the  mind  upon  its  first  contemplation  of  any  surprising  scene  of  nature  weU 
painted  out — Tbtir. 

Again  I  have  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Addison's  remarks  upon  the  book  before  us  are 
similar  to  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  notes  of  subsequent  commentators  already 
copied :  it  is  probable  that  the  originality  lay  with  Addison,  who,  not  having  produced 
them  detached,  but  as  parts  of  one  critique,  has  given  them  in  a  more  popular  form. 
Still,  when  the  matter  of  them  is  so  anticipated,  I  must  forbear  to  repeat  them  at  lengUi : 
I  shall,  however,  notice  them  in  a  summary  way.  He  observes,  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  prayers  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  the  beginning  of  this  eleventh  book  is  formed  upon 
that  beautiful  passage  in  Holy  Writ ; — **  And  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  idtar, 
having  a  golden  censer;  and  there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should 
offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  was  before  the  throne ; 
and  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up 
before  God."  He  then  notices  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  vision  of  the  angels  to  Exekiel, 
where  <' every  one  had  four  fitces;  all  tiieir  shape  spangled  with  eyes;"  next,  the 
assembly  of  Ihe  angels  to  hear  the  Judgment  passed  upon  man ;  then  the  conference  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  subsequent  morning  notice  of  the  signs  of  the  changes  abouc 
to  take  place  in  all  the  creation  surrounding  them.  The  next  striking  passage  is  the 
description  of  the  appearance  of  the  arch^gel  Michael,  sent  to  expel  them  firou 
Paradise. 
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And  ikt  dfitf  van  oq  Ids  iride  watery  sbsB 
Q«nd  iMit,  and  of  the  firvsh  ware  larg^  dreir, 
Ab  aftor  thiisl ;  irhkh  made  their  flowing  shrmk 
From  Btmnding  kke  to  tripping  ebh,  that  stole 
With  soft  foot  towards  the  deep;  who  now  had  stopt 
Hia  slnicesi  as  the  heajen  his  windows  shut. 
The  aik  no  more  now  floats,  but  seems  on  ground^ 
Fkst  on  the  top  of  some  high  moontain  fix'cL 
And  now  the  tops  of  hills,  as  rocks,  appear; 
With  ebmoor  thenoe  the  rapid  currents  driyei 
Towards  the  retreating  sea,  their  forions  tide. 
Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies  5 
And,  aftor  him,  the  snrer  messenger, 
A  dove,  sent  finih  onee  and  again  to  spy 
Green  tree  or  ground,  whereon  his  foot  may  light : 
The  second  time  returning,  in  his  bill 
An  olive-leaf  he  brings,  pacific  sign : 
Anon  diy  ground  appears,  and  from  his  ark 
The  ancient  ure  descends,  with  all  his  train : 
Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout, 
Oratefnl  to  Heaven,  over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  oloud,'and  in  the  doud  a  bow 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colours  gay, 
Betokeninff  peace  from  Qod,  and  covenant  new : 
Whereat  i£e  heart  of  Adam,  erst  so  sad. 
Greatly  rejoiced ;  and  thus  his  joy  broke  forth : 

0  thou,  who  future  things  canst  represent 
As  present,  heavenly  instructor  1    I  revive 
At  this  last  sight;  assured  that  man  shall  live, 
With  all  the  creatures,  and  their  seed  preserve. 
Far  less  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 
Of  wicked  sons  destroyed,  than  I  rejoice 
For  one  man  found  so  perfect,  and  so  just, 
That  Qod  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  him,  and  all  his  anger  to  forget. 
But  say,  what  mean  those  coloured  streaks  in  heaven 
Distended,  as  the  brow  of  Qod  appeased  J  *^ 

Or  serve  tibey,  as  a  flowery  verge,  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  watery  cloud, 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  shower  the  earth  f 

To  whom  the  archangel :  Deztrously  thou  aim'st ; 
So  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire,  m 

Though  late  repenting  him  of  man  depraved ; 
Grieved  at  hb  heart,  when  looking  down  he  saw 

Addison  gives  the  ftiU  measure  of  praise  to  Eve's  complaint  on  i^eeelytnff  the  notice 
that  she  must  qnit  Paradise,  and  the  more  masonline  and  elevated  speech  of  Adam. 

The  oritio  then  commends  that  noble  part,  where  the  angel  leads  Adam  to  the  highest 
mount  of  Paradise,  and  lays  before  him  a  whole  hemisphere,  as  a  proper  stage  for  those 
visions  whioh  were  to  be  represented  on  it  The  image  of  death  in  Uie  second  vision 
is  represented  in  all  its  varieties  and  attitudes :  then,  hj  way  of  contrast,  comes  a  scene 
of  mirth,  love,  and  jollity.  The  deluge  is  drawn  with  Uie  most  powerful  and  mastarlj 
hand. 
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Tlie  whole  earth  filFd  with  violenoe,  And  all  flesh 

Corrupting  each  their  waj;  yet,  those  removed, 

Such  grace  shall  one  just  man  find  in  his  sight,  ^^ 

That  he  relents,  not  to  blot  out  mankind ; 

And  makes  a  coyenant  never  to  destroy 

The  earth  aeain  by  flood ;  nor  let  the  sea 

Surpass  his  bounds;  nor  rain  to  drown  the  world, 

With  man  thei^n  or  beast ;  bat,  when  he  brings 

Over  the  earth  a  oloud|  will  therein  set 

His  triple-coloor'd  bow,  whereon  to  lode, 

And  call  to  mind  his  covenant :  day  and  night, 

Seed  time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost, 

Shall  hold  their  course;  till  fire  paige  all  things  new. 

Both  heaven  and  earth,  wherein  the  just  shall  dwelL 
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BOOK  XII* 

nrrBODITCTOBT  BXMABES. 

Tn  present  tweliUi  book  being  only  one  half  of  the  original  ud  flien  eondnding 
tenth,  the  roTeUtionf  of  the  wohangel  Michael  were  to  be  oontuuied  from  the  flood,  at 
which  the  eleventh  book  closes:  and  indeed  it  was  a  fortonale  eirwunitanoe  that 
Milton,  prcTionsly  to  the  division,  had  changed  the  medinm  of  impression  from  vision 
to  narration;  beeaose  it  bestows  a  feature  of  novel^  and  distinction  upon  his  con- 
olnding  book. 

It  is  therefore  with  some  snrprise  that  we  meet  with  any  objeetion  to  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  poety  and  the  widi  that  he  had  Imparted  all  his  disdosnres  in  the  way  of 
piotore  and  vision,  in  which  they  commenced:  but  Mr.  Ihuuiter  goes  at  once  to  the 
"heart  of  the  mystery,''  and  inquires  Wheti^er  all  the  ooming  snl^eots  were  equally 
raited  to  the  specular  mount?  The  plagues  of  Bgypty  as  he  observes,  so  represented, 
must  have  been  tedious.  How  was  the  delivery  of  the  law  to  haye  been  represented, 
under  all  its  sublime  droumstances,  in  vision  f  How  could  the  great  mirade  (related 
with  eondse  sublimity)  of  Ihe  heavenly  bodies  standing  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua, 
be  exhibited  in  vision?  Oould  the  nativity,  the  life  and  death  of  our  blessed  Lord,  or 
his  resurrection  (each  related  in  a  few  lines  of  exquidte  beauty)  have  been  so  clearly 
or  adequately  displayed  in  picture?  or  oould  his  asoendon,  and  resumption  of  his 
heavenly  seat,  and  his  coming  ^gain  to  Judge  the  world,  have  been  adequately  exhi- 
bited at  all? 

The  pictures  even  of  the  eleventh  book  were  of  necesdty  accompanied  by  some 
Tcrbal  explanations.  In  the  remainder  of  the  history,  as  Mr.  Dunster  remarks,  "the 
accruing  materials  come  too  thick  to  be  represented  in  vidons :  the  task  would  have 
been  laborious  to  the  artist,  who  would  have  &tigued  and  disgusted  those  whom  he 
wished  to  inform  and  ddight"   Here,  therefore,  the  poet  Judidously  reversed  his  plan. 

But  there  is  anotiier  topic  of  remark  which  the  concluding  book  of  Milton's  divine 
poem  suggests ;  it  is  his  comparative  affluence  of  invention.  The  sentenee  upon  Adam 
might  have  been  attended  by  immediate  espuldon :  but  how  gracious  is  fiie  divine 
condescension,  to  allow  «ome  interval  of  reflection;  and,  previously  to  cgeetment^  to 
fortify  the  minds  of  the  repentant  pair  with  anticipated  knowledge  and  distant  conso- 
lation !  Thus  the  interest  of  the  poem  is  kept  alive  with  the  reader  to  the  last  line. 
The  whole  of  the  twelfth  book  closely  relates  to  Adam  and  his  posterity;  and  so 
ddightftilly  are  these  soothing  hopes  of  happiness  administered  by  the  archangel,  that 
we,  equally  with  Adam,  forget  that  we  are  to  quit  Paradise;  and  are,  like  him,  heart- 
struck  by  the  sudden  warning,  that  "the  hour  is  come,  the  mrj  minute  of  it,*"  and 
attend  the  "hastening  angel;  to  the  gates  of  exclusion,  with  all  the  sad  and  lingering 
acqnieecence  of  our  first  parents." 


*  The  first  edition  was  in  ten  books.  In  the  second  editiooi  the  seveDth  and  the  tenth  books, 
being  greatly  beyond  the  rest  in  the  anmber  of  the  verses,  were  divided  each  into  two;  so 
that  the  seventh  became  the  eighth  also ;  the  eighth  of  the  first  edition  then  stood  ninth ;  the 
ninth,  tenth;  and  the  tenth  of  the  ficst  editkMi  beeaae  of  coarse,  when  divided,  the  present 
•laveath  and  fewaUlh. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Tn  angel  Michael  oontinnes,  from  the  Flood,  to  relate  what  ahall  raceeed;  then,  in  the 
mention  of  Abraham,  comes  by  degrees  to  explain  who  that  seed  of  the  woman  shall  be 
which  was  promised  A.dam  and  Eye  in  the  Fall ;  his  incarnation,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension;  the  state  of  the  church  till  his  second  coming.  Adam,  greatly  satisfied  and 
reeomforted  by  these  relations  and  promises,  descends  the  hill  with  Michael  |  wakens  Eve, 
who  all  this  while  had  slept,  but  with  gentle  dreams  composed  to  quietness  of  mind  and 
tnbmission.  Michael  in  either  hand  leads  them  out  of  Paradise ;  the  fiery  sword  waving 
behind  them,  and  the  cherubim  taking  their  stations  to  guard  the  place. 

As  one  who  on  his  jonmej  bates  at  noon, 

Though  bent  on  speed ;  so  here  the  archangel  paused 

Betwixt  the  world  destroyed  and  world  restoredj 

If  Adam  aught  perhaps  might  interpose; 

Then^  with  transition  sweet,  new  speech  resumes :  * 

Thus  thou  hast  seen  one  world  begin,  and  end; 
And  man,  as  from  a  second  stock,  proceed. 
Much  thou  hast  yet  to  see ;  but  I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail;  objects  divine 

Must  needs  impair  and  weary  human  sense :  '^ 

Henceforth  what  is  to  come  I  will  relate ; 
Thou  therefore  give  due  audience,  and  attend. 

This  second  source  of  men,  while  yet  but  few. 
And  while  the  dread  of  judgment  past  remains 
Fresh  in  their  minds,  fearing  the  Deity,  ** 

With  some  regard*  to  what  is  just  and  right 
Shall  lead  their  lives,  and  multiply  apace ; 
Labouring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop, 
Com,  wine,  and  oil ;  and,  from  the  herd  or  flock| 
Oft  sacrificing  bullock,  lamb,  or  kid,  *^ 

With  large  wine-offerings**  pour'd,  and  sacred  feast^ 
Shall  spend  their  days  in  joy  unblamed ;  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes, 
Under  paternal  rule :  till  one  shall  rise* 

Of  proud  ambitious  heart ;  who  not  content  ** 

With  fair  equality,  fraternal  state. 
Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 
Over  his  brethren,  and  quite  dispossess 

Concord  and  law  of  nature  from  the  earth ;  | 

Hunting,  (and  men  not  beasts  shaU  be  his  game,)  ^ 

•  WUh  $ome  regard. 

This  answers  to  the  silver  age  of  the  poets ;  the  paradisiaoal  state  is  the  golden  one ; 
that  of  iron  begins  soon,  v.  24. — Richardson. 

•>  Wine-offering§, 
See  Bxodns,  zziz.  40. — ^Xodd. 

«  TiU  one  AaU  rite. 
It  it  generally  agreed  that  the  first  goyemments  in  the  world  were  patriarehal,  "by 
&milieB  and  tribes ;"  and  that  Nimrod  was  the  first  who  laid  the  foundation  of  kingly 
goremment  among  mankind.  Milton,  therefore,  (who  was  no  fiiend  to  kingly  gorem- 
ment  at  the  best,)  represents  htm  in  a  very  bad  light,  as  a  most  wicked  and  insolent 
tyrant ;  but  he  has  great  authorities,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  to  Justify  him  for  so 
doing. — ^Nfwtov. 
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Wiih  irir,  and  hotatfle  siiAre^  such  as  refiue 
Siibjection  to  his  empire  tjiannons: 
A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  styled 
Before  the  Lord ;  as  in  despite  of  HeaTen, 
Or  from  Heayen,  claiming  second  soyranty;  * 

And  from  rebellion  shall  deriye  his  name, 
Thoogh  of  rebellion'  others  he  aconse. 
He  with  a  crew,  whom  like  ambition  joins 
With  him  or  onder  him  to  tyrannise. 

Marching  from  Eden*  towaids  the  west^  shall  find  ^ 

The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous  goree 
Boils  ont  from  nnder  ground,  the  mouth  of  hell : 
Of  brick,  and  of  that  stuff,  they  cast  to  build 
A  city  and  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  to  heaven. 
And  get  themseWes  a  name ;  lest,  faa  dispersed  ^ 

In  foreign  lands,  their  memory  be  lost; 
Regardless  wheUier  good  or  evil  fame. 
But  God,  who  oft  descends  to  visit  men 
Unseen,  and  through  their  habitations  walks 
To  mark  their  doings,  them  beholding  soon,  "^ 

Comes  down  to  see  their  city,'  ere  the  tower 
Obstruct  heayen-towers ;  and  in  derision  sets 
Upon  their' tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 
Quite  out  their  native  language;  and,  instead, 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown :  ** 

Forthwith  a  nideous  gabble  rises  loud. 
Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls, 
Not  understood ;  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage. 
As  mook'd  they  storm :  great  laughter  was  in  heaven, 
And  looking  down,  to  see  the  huU[>ub  stranflre,  ^ 

And  hear  the  din :  thus  was  the  building  len 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work  Confusion  named.« 
Whereto  thus  Adam,  fatherly  displeased; 
0  execrable  son !  so  to  aspire 

Above  his  brethren ;  to  himself  assuming  * 

Authority  usurp'd,  from  Ood  not  siven : 
He  gave  us  only  over  beast,  fish,  rowl, 

i  Hktmgh  of  rtbettiim. 
This  wu  added  hj  our  author,  probably  not  withoat  a  yiew  to  his  own  time;  when 
himself  and  those  of  his  own  party  were  stigmatised  as  the  worst  of  rebels. — ^Nswroir, 

•  Marching  /rum  Edtn, 

8ee  Gen.  zL  2,  Ae. :  "And  it  oame  to  pass  as  they  Jonmeyed  in  the  east»  that  they 
found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar ;  and  they  had  briok  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they 
for  mortar.  And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  baUd  ns  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may 
reach  nnto  heayen ;  and  let  as  make  as  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
Ikee  of  the  whole  earth."— Nkwton. 

t  Set  their  ei'ty. 

See  Gen.  zL  6,  Ao.  The  Scripture  speaks  after  the  manner  of  men :  so  the  heathen 
gods  are  often  represented  as  coming  down  to  obserre  homan  acti^'nt,  as  in  the  stories 
?f  Lycaou,  Baucis  and  Philemon,  Ac, 

s  €o9\fH»um  natned. 
Babel  in  Hebrew  signifies  eon/nnon. — ^Nswtok. 
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Dominion  absolute ;  that  right  we  hold 
By  his  dominion ;  but  man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord;  such  title  to  himself 
Reserving,  human  left  from  human  free.*^ 
But  this  usurper  his  encroachment  proud 
Stays  not  on  man ;  to  God  his  tower  intends 
Siege  and  defiance :  wretched  man  I  what  food 
Will  he  convey  up  thither,  to  sustain 
Himself  and  his  rash  army;  where  thin  air 
Above  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  gross^ 
And  famish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bi^id  J 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Justly  thou  abhorr'st 
That  son,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  men 
Such  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue 
Rational  liberty;  yet  know  withal. 
Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty' 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells 
Twinn'd,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being : 
Reason  in  man  obscured,  or  not  obey^d^ 
Immediately  inordinate  desires 
And  upstart  passions  catch  the  government 
From  reason ;  and  to  servitude  reduce 
Man,  till  then  free.     Therefore,  since  he  permits 
Within  himself  unworthy  powers  to  reign 
Over  free  reason,  God,  in  judgment  just. 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords ; 
Who  oft  as  undeservedly  enthral 
His  outward  freedom :  tyranny  must  be ; 
Though  to  the  tyrant  thereby  no  excuse. 
Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong. 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  curse  annex'd, 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty; 
Their  inward  lost :  witness  the  irreverent  son 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark ;  who  for  the  shame 
Done  to  his  father,  heard  this  heavy  curse, 
Servant  of  tervants^  on  his  vicious  race. 
Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  world. 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse ;  till  God  at  last, 
Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 
His  presence  from  among  them,  and  avert 
His  holy  eyes ;  resolving  from  thenceforth 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways ; 
And  one  peculiar  nation  to  select 
From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invoked, 
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^  From  human  free. 
Left  mankind  in  ftill  and  f^ee  possession  of  their  liberty. — ^HuMa. 

i  True  liberty, 

6o  Hilton  in  his  sonnet : — 

liberty}— 
For  who  loves  that  mnst  first  be  wise  and  good. 
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A  nation  firon  one  fiuthAd  wmm  to  qfniiig: 

Him  on  this  side  finnhntes  jet  residing, 

Bied  up  in  idol-wonJiip :  J  0>  thai  men  ^ 

(Gmnst  thon  belieye?)  would  be  80  stufod  grown. 

While  jet  the  p«triarch  lired^  who  'so^ed  the  flood, 

Ab  to  forsake  the  living  God,  and  (all 

To  worship  their  own  work  in  wood  and  stone 

For  gods !  Yet  him  God  the  Most  High  TonehalfiM  ^ 

To  eall  bj  visitmy  from  his  fiftther*s  hoose. 

His  kindred,  and  £dse  goda,  into  a  land 

Which  he  will  show  him ;  and  from  him  will  raise 

A  mightj  nation,  and  npon  him  shower 

IGs  benediction  so,  that  in  his  seed 

All  nations  shall  be  blest:  he  straight  obejs;^ 

Not  knowinff  to  what  land,  jet  firm  believes : 

I  tee  him,"^  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 

He  leaves  his  gods,  his  friends,  and  native  soil, 

TJr  of  Ghaldaea,*  passing  now  die  ford  ^^ 

To  Haran ;  after  him  a  cumbrous  train  * 

Of  herds  and  flooks,  and  numerous  servitude ; 

Not  wandering  poor,  but  trusdng  all  his  wealth 

l^th  Gh>d,  who  caird  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  he  now  attains;  I  see  his  tents  '^ 

J  Bred  np  in  idoi-wortAfja. 
We  md  in  Jo«h.  xxIt.  2:  ''Your  fkthen  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  old 
time,  even  Terah  the  father  of  Abnham,  and  the  fkther  of  Kaehor:  and  they  lerred 
other  gods."  Now  ae  Terah,  Abraham's  Ikther,  was  an  idolater,  I  think  we  may  be 
eeitaln  that  Abraham  was  bred  np  in  the  religion  of  his  Ikther,  though  he  renounced  il 
afterwards,  and  in  all  probability  eonTerted  his  father  likewise ;  for  Terah  removed  with 
Abraham  to  Haran^  and  there  dAed.    See  Gen.  xi.  31,  S2. — Nbwtoit. 

k  WkiU  y9t  the  patriarek  lived. 
It  appears  from  the  computations  given  by  Moses,  Gen.  zi.  that  Terah,  the  fhiher  of 
Abraham,  was  bom  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  after  the  flood,  but  Noah  lived 
after  the  flood  three  hundred  and  filly  years,  Gen.  ix.  28;  and  we  have  proved  from 
Joshua,  that  Terah,  and  the  ancestors  of  Abraham,  **  served  other  gods  ;*'  and  ttom  the 
Jewish  traditions  we  learn  farther,  that  Terah,  and  Nachor  his  father,  and  Serug  his 
grandfather,  were  statuaries  and  carvers  of  idols :  and  therefore  idolatry  was  set  up  in 
the  world,  white  yet  the  patriarek  lived  who  ^eeaped  the  ^looof.— NlWTOir. 

1  Me  straight  obeye. 
See  Heb.  xi.  8. 

n  7  SM  A«M. 

Milton,  seufible  that  this  long  historical  description  might  grow  irksome,  has  varied 
the  manner  of  representing  it  as  much  as  possible ;  beginning  first  with  supposing 
Adam  to  have  a  prospect  of  it  before  his  eyes;  next,  by  making  the  angel  the  relator 
of  it ;  and,  lastly,  by  uniting  the  two  former  methods,  and  making  Michael  see  it  as  in 
vision,  and  give  a  rapturous  enlivened  account  of  it  to  Adam.  This  gives  great  ease 
to  the  languishing  attention  of  the  reader. — Thtsb. 

B  Ur  of  Chaldaa, 

See  Gen.  xi.  31.  Chaldssa,  a  province  of  Asia,  lying  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  west 
f  f  the  Tigris;  Ur,  a  city  of  ChaldsBa,  the  country  of  Abraham  and  Terah. — Nxwtoii. 

0  A  eumhrovM  train. 
The  poet  here  has  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  picturesque  description  of  Abra- 
ham, wiUi  his  long  train  of  flocks,  herds,  family  and  servants,  passing  in  procession  the 
river,  which  description  I  consider  as  a  fortunate  application  of  too  account  given  of 
Jacob's  returning  from  Mesopotomia  into  Canaan,  Gen,  xxxii.  13, 16, 22,  23. — ^Dunbtxr. 
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Pitch'd  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighbouring  plain 

Of  Moreh ;  there  by  promise  he  receives 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land^ 

From  Hamath  northward  to  the  Desert  south ; 

g~hinff8-by  their  names  I  call^  though  yet  unnamed)  '^ 

om  Hermon  east  to  the  great  western  sea^ 
Mount  Hermon ;  yonder  sea : — each  place  behold 
In  prospect,  as  I  point  them ;  on  the  shore, 
Mount  Carmel ;  here,  the  double-founted  streamy 
Jordan,  true  limit  eastward ;  but  his  sons  '^   | 

Shall  dwell  to  Senir,  that  long  ridge  of  hills. 
This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 
Shall  in  his  seed  be  blessed :  by  that  seed 
Is  meant  thy  mat  Deliverer,  who  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head ;  whereof  to  thee  anon  "^ 

Plainlier  shall  be  reveal'd.  •    This  patriarch  blest, 
Whom  faithful  Abraham  due  time  shall  call, 
A  son,  and  of  his  son  a  grandchild,  leaves ; 
Like  him  in  faith,  in  wisdom,  and  renown ; 
The  grandchild,  with  twelve  sons  increased,  departs  ^^ 

From  Canaan,  to  a  land  hereafter  oalFd 
Egypt,  divided  by  the  river  Nile ; 
See  where  it  flows,  disgorging  at  seven  mouths 
Into  the  sea :  to  sojourn  in  that  land 

He  comes,  invited  by  a  younger  son  ^^ 

In  time  of  dearth ;  a  son,  whose  worthy  deeds 
Baise  him  to  be  the  second  in  that  realm 
Of  Pharaoh :  there  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 
Growing  into  a  nation ;  and  now  grown 

Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks  ^* 

To  stop  their  overRrowih,  as  inmate  guests 
Too  numerous ;  whence  of  guests  he  makes  them  slaves 
Inhospitably,  and  kills  their  infant  mal6s : 
Till  by  two  brethren  (these  two  brethren  call 
Moses  and  Aaron)  sent  from  God  to  claim  ^ 

His  people  from  enthralment,  they  return, 
With  glory  and  spoil,  back  to  their  promised  land. 
But  first,  the  lawless  tyrant,  who  denies 
To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard. 
Must  be  oompell'd  by  signs  and  judgments  dire ;  ^ 

To  blood  unshed  the  rivers  must  be  tum'd ; 
Froffs,  lice,  and  flies  must  all  his  palace  fill 
With  loathed  intrusion,  and  fill  all  the  land ; 
His  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murren  die ; 

Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  emboss,  ^ 

And  all  his  people ;  thunder  miz'd  with  hail, 
Hail  mix'd  with  fire,  must  rend  the  Egyptian  sky, 
And  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  roUs ; 
What  it  devours  not,  herb,  or  fruit,  or  grain, 
A  darksome  cloud  of  locusts  swarming  down  ^^ 

Must  eat,  and  on  the  ground  leave  nothing  green ; 
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Darkness  most  oyeraliadow  all  his  bounds, 

Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  three  days ; 

Last,  with  one  midnight-stroke,  all  the  first-born 

Of  Egypt  mnst  lie  dead.     Thus  with  ten  wounds 

The'riYer-dragon'  tamed  at  length  submits 

To  let  his  sojourners  depart,  ana  oft 

Humbles  his  stubborn  heart :  but  still,  as  ice 

More  harden'd  after  thaw ;  till,  in  his  rage 

Pursu'.ng  whom  he  late  dismissed,  the  sea 

Swallows  him  with  his  host ;  but  them  lets  pass. 

As  on  dry  land,  between  two  crystal  walls ; 

Awed  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 

Divided  till  his  rescued  gain  their  shore : 

Such  wondrous  power  God  to  his  saint  will  lend. 

Though  present  in  his  angel ;  who  shall  go 

Before  them  in  a  cloud,  and  pillar  of  fire ; 

By  day  a  cloud,  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire ; 

To  guide  them  in  their  journey,  and  remove 

Behind  them,  while  the  obdurate  king  pursues : 

All  night  he  will  pursue ;  but  his  approach 

Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch ; 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud, 

God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host, 

And  craze  their  chariot-wheels :  when  by  command 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  sea ;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys ; 

On  their  embattel'd  ranks  the  waves  return. 

And  overwhelm  their  war :  the  race  elect 'i 

Safe  towards  Canaan  from  the  shore  advance 

Through  the  wild  Desert ;  not  the  readiest  way, 

Lest,  entering  on  the  Canaanite  alarm'd, 

War  terrify  them  inexpert,  and  fear 

Betum  them  back  to  Egypt,  choosing  rather 

Inglorious  life  with  servitude ;  for  lira 

To  noble  and  ignoble  is  more  sweet 

Untrain'd  in  arms,  where  rashness  leads  not  on. 

This  also  shall  they  gain  by  their  delay 

In  the  wide  wilderness ;  there  they  shall  found 

Their  government,  and  their  great  senate  choose 

Through  the  twelve  tribes,  to  rule  by  laws,  ordain'd : 

God  from  the  mount  of  Sinai,  whose  gray  top 

Shall  tremble,  he  descending,  will  himself 

P  T%€  river-dragon. 
The  riTer-dragoo,  u  Addison  has  obseired,  is  Pharaoh,  in  aHasion  to  Eiekiely  xxiz. 
I. — ^TODD. 

4  The  nice  eleat. 
It  is  remarkable  that  here  Milton  omits  the  moral  cause,  though  he  gives  the  poeti- 
cal, of  the  Israelites  wandering  forty  years  in  the  wilderness;  and  this  was  their  poltron 
motinj  on  the  retam  of  the  spies.  He  omitted  this  wi^  judgment;  for  this  last 
speech  of  the  angel  was  to  give  sueh  a  representation  of  things  as  might  oonyej  eom- 
fort  to  Adam ;  otherwise  the  storj  of  the  braien  serpent  would  have  afforded  noble 
imagery. — ^Wabbubton. 
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Id  thunder,  lightnings  and  loud  trumpets'  8oand| 

Ordain  them  laws ; '  part,  such  as  appertain 

To  civil  justioe ;  part,  religious  rites 

Of  sacrifice  ^  informing  them,  by  types 

And  shadows,  of  that  destined  Seed  to  bruise 

The  serpent,  by  what  means  he  ^all  achieve 

Mankind's  deliverance.     But  the  voice  of  God 

To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful :  they  beseech 

That  Moses  might  report  to  them  his  will. 

And  terrour  cease :  he  grants  what  they  besought, 

Instructed  that  to  Qod  is  no  access 

Without  mediator;  whose  high  office  now 

Moses  in  figure  bears,  to  introduce 

One  greater,  of  whose  day  he  shall  foretell ; 

And  all  the  prophets  in  their  age  the  times 

Of  great  Messiah  shall  sing.     Thus,  laws  and  rites 

Established,  such  delight  hath  God  in  men, 

Obedient  to  his  will,  that  he  vouchsafes 

Among  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle ; — 

The  Holy  One  with  mortal  men  to  dwell : 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  framed 

Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold ;  therein 

An  ark,  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony, 

The  records  of  his  covenant ;  over  these 

A  mercy-seat  of  gold,  between  the  wings 

Of  two  bright  cherubim ;  before  him  burn 

Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac*  representing 

The  heavenly  fires ;  over  the  tent  a  cloud 

Shall  rest  by  day,  a  fiery  gleam  by  night; 

Save  when  they  journey,^  and  at  length  they  oome, 

r  Ver,  230,  «fc<j. 

Bj  theve  passages  Milton  seems  to  have  understood  no  more  of  the  Jewish  institation 
Hiaii  he  saw  in  the  small  presby  terian  systems ;  otherwise  the  true  idea  of  the  theocracy 
would  have  afforded  some  noble  otserTatioiifl<— Wab»urton. 

Milton  speaks  of  the  ciril  and  the  ritual,  the  jiMli<»Al  and.  Uie  ceremonial  precepta 
delivered  to  the  Jews ;  but  why  did  he  omit  the  moral  law  contained  in  the  ton  com* 
mandments?  possibly  his  reason  might  be,  because  this  was  supposed  to  be  written 
4ginally  in  Uie  heart  of  man,  and  therefore  Adam  must  have  been  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  it ;  but  however  I  think,  this  should  have  been  particularly  mentioned,  as  it 
VMM  published  at  this  time  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  Qod  from  Mount  Sinai ;  and 
as  it  was  thought  worthy  to  be  written  with  his  own  finger  upon  two  tables  of  stone, 
when  the  rest  was  conveyed  to  the  people  by  the  writing  and  preaehing  of  Moaes,  as  a 
mediator  between  God  and  them.-— GMBiniiooik 

>  Seven  tomjM,  ae  in  a  todiae. 
That  the  seven  lamps  signified  the  seven  planets,  and  that  therefore  the  lamps  stood 
slope-wise,  as  it  were  to  express  the  obliqui^  of  the  codiac,  is  the  gloss  of  J^sephus, 
from  whom  probably  Milton  borrowed  it.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  c  vL  and  vii.,  and 
De  Bel.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  See  likewise  Mode's  discourse  z.  upon  the  seven  archangeU 
Mr.  Hume  quotes  likewise  the  Latin  of  Philo  to  the  same  purpose.  See  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  upon  Exod.  xxv.  31. — Newton. 

<  Save  when  ikey  Journey, 

See  Exod.  xl.  34,  Ac. :  "  Then  a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  and  the 

glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle.     And  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent 

of  the  congregation,  because  the  cloud  abode  thereon,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled 

the  tabernacle :  and  when  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  over  the  tabemacJA,  the  chil- 
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Conducted  by  his  angel,  to  the  land 
Promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed :  the  rest 
Were  long  to  tell :  how  many  battles  fought; 
How  many  kings  destroyed,  and  kingdoms  won ; 
Or  how  the  sun  shall  in  mid  heaven  stand  still 
A  day  entire,  and  night's  due  course  adjourn, 
Man's  Yoice  commanding, — Sun,  in  Gibeon  stand 
And  thou,  moon,  in  the  rale  of  Aialon 
Till  Israel  overcome  I — so  call  the  third. 
From  Abraham,  son  of  Isaac ;  and  from  him 
His  whole  descent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win. 

Here  Adam  interposed :  0  sent  from  Heaven, 
Enlightener  of  my  darkness,  gracious  things 
Thou  hast  reveal'd ;  those  chiefly,  which  concern 
Just  Abraham  and  his  seed ;  now  first  I  find 
Mine  eyes  true  opening,  and  my  heart  much  eased ; 
Ercwhile  pcrplex'd  with  thoughts,  what  would  become 
Of  me  and  all  mankind :  but  now  I  see 
His  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest ; 
Favour  unmerited  by  me  who  sought 
Forbidden  knowledge  by  forbidden  means. 
This  yet  I  apprehend  not ;  why  to  those. 
Among  whom  Qod  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth, 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given : 
So  many  laws  argue*  so  many  sins 
Among  them :  how  can  God  with  such  reside  ? 

To  whom  thus  Michael ;  Doubt  not  but  that  sin 
Will  reign  among  them,  as  of  thee  begot ; 
And  therefore  was  law  given  them,  to  evince 
Their  natural  pravity  by  stirring  up 
Sin  against  law  to  fight ;  that  when  they  see 
Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove, 
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dren  of  Israel  went  onward  in  all  their  journeys;  but  if  the  clond  were  not  taken  np, 
then  they  journeyed  not  till  the  day  that  it  was  taken  np ;  for  the  oload  of  the  Lord 
was  npon  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and  fire  was  on  it  by  night,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
house  of  Israel,  throughout  all  their  journeys."  Thus  it  was  in  all  pUces  wherevor 
they  came  :  and  this  is  what  Milton  says :  in  short,  the  cloud  was  over  the  tent  by  day, 
and  the  fire  (called  here  a  fl^rff  gleam)  by  nieht,  when  they  journeyed  not  He  takes 
no  notice  how  it  was  when  they  did:  which  this  text  (for  the  infinite  beauty  of  which 
we  have  given  it  at  length)  explains;  the  cloud  was  then  taken  up;  how  then?  "The 
Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  elond  to  lead  them  the  way,  and  by 
night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  to  give  them  light,  to  go  by  day  and  night"  e.  ziii.  21.  Other 
armies  pitch  their  ensigns  when  they  encamp,  and  lift  them  up  when  they  march :  so 
does  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  leading  forth  his  people.  But,  what  ensigns  I  how  sublime ! 
Milton  seems  too  concise  here. — Richardsoit. 

>  So  many  tatM  argtu. 
The  scruple  of  our  first  father,  and  the  reply  of  the  angel,  are  grounded  upon  St 
Paul's  epistles,  and  particularly  those  to  the  Sfdiesians,  Oalatians,  and  Hebrews,  as 
the  reader,  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  these  sacred  writings,  will  easily  perceive. 
Compare  the  following  texts  with  the  poet :  Gal.  iiu  19.  Rom.  vii.  7,  8.  Rom.  iii.  20. 
Heb.  ix.  13, 14.  Heb.  x.  4,  5.  Rom.  iv.  22,  23, 24.  Rom.  v.  1.  Heb.  viL  18, 19.  Heb. 
z.  1.  Gal.  iiL  11, 12,  23.  Gal.  iv.  7.  Rom.  yiii.  15.  Milton  has  here,  in  a  few  verses, 
admirably  summed  up  the  sense  and  argument  of  these  and  more  texts  of  Scripture.  It 
Is  reaUy  wonderful  how  he  could  comprise  so  much  divinity  in  so  few  words,  and  at  the 
aame  time  express  it  with  so  much  strength  and  perspicuity. — Nbwton. 
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Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  weak, 

The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats ;  they  may  conclude 

Some  blood  more  precious  must  be  paid  for  man ; 

Just  for  unjust;  that  in  such  righteousness 

To  them  by  &ith  imputed  they  may  find 

Justification  towards  God  and  peace 

Of  conscience ;  which  the  law  by  ceremonies 

Cannot  appease ;  nor  man  the  moral  part 

Perform ;  and,  not  performing,  cannot  Htc. 

So  law  appears  imperfect ;  and  but  given 

With  purpose  to  resign  them  in  full  time, 

Up  to  a  better  covenant ;  disciplined 

From  shadowy  types  to  truth ;  from  flesh  to  spirit ; 

From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free 

Acceptance  of  large  grace ;  from  servile  fear 

To  filial  I  works  of  law  to  works  of  faith. 

And  therefore  shall  not  Moses/  though  of  God 

Highly  beloved,  being  but  the  minister 

Of  law,  his  people  into  Canaan  lead ; 

But  Joshua,  whom  the  Gentiles  Jesus  call ; 

His  name  and  office  bearing,^  who  shall  quell 

The  adversary  serpent,  and  bring  back 

Through  the  world's  wilderness  long-wauder'd  man 

Safe  to  eternal  Paradise  of  rest. 

Meanwhile  they,  in  their  earthly  Canaan  placed. 

Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper,  but  when  sins 

National  interrupt  their  public  peace. 

Provoking  God  to  raise  them  enemies ; 

From  whom  as  oft  he  saves  them  penitent 

By  judges  first,  then  under  kings ;  of  whom 

The  second,  both  for  piety  renown'd 

And  puissant  deeds,  a  promise  shall  receive 

Irrevocable,  that  his  regal  throne 

For  ever  shall  endure ;  the  like  shall  sing 

All  prophecy,  that  of  the  royal  stock 

Of  David  (so  I  name  this  king)  shall  rise 

A  son,  the  woman's  seed  to  thee  foretold. 

Foretold  to  Abraham,  as  in  whom  shall  trust 

All  nations ;  and  to  kings  foretold  of  kings 

The  last  ]  for  of  his  reign  shall  be  no  end. 

But  first  a  long  succession  must  ensue ; 

And  his  next  son  for  wealth  and  wisdom  famed, 

V  And  therefore  9kaU  not  Moeee, 
Moses  died  in  Monnt  Nebo,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  from  whence  he  had  the  prospect 
of  the  Promised  Land,  but  not  the  honour  of  leading  the  Israelites  to  possess  it;  which 
was  leserred  for  Joshna;  Bent  zzziy.  Josh.  i. — Hume. 

^  Hie  name  and  office  hearing, 
Joshua  was  in  many  things  a  tjpe  of  Jesus ;  and  the  names  are  the  same,  "  Joshua" 
oooording  to  the  Hebrew,  and  "  Jesus"  in  Qreek.  The  Seventy  always  render  **  Joshua" 
bj  ''Jesus;"  and  there  are  two  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  where  "Jesus"  is  used 
for  "Joshua;"  once  by  8t  Stephen,  Acta  vii.  45,  and  again  by  St  Paul,  Heb.  iv.  8.  And 
the  name  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  signifies  a  Saviour. — Newton. 
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The  clouded  ark  of  God,  till  then  in  tents 

Wandering;  shall  in  a  glorious  temple  enshrine. 

Such  follow  him  as  shall  he  registered 

Part  good,  part  bad ;  of  bad  the  longer  scroll : 

Whose  foul  idolatries,  and  other  faults 

Heap'd  to  the  popular  sum,  will  so  incense 

God,  as  to  leave  them,  and  expose  their  land. 

Their  city,  his  temple,  and  his  holy  ark. 

With  all  his  sacred  things,  a  scorn  and  prey 

To  that  proud  city  whose  high  walls  thou  saw'st 

Left  in  confusion ;  Babylon  thence  call'd. 

There  in  captivity  he  lets  them  dwell 

The  space  of  seventy  years ;  then  brings  them  back, 

Remembering  mercy,  and  his  covenant  sworn 

To  David,  stablish'd  as  the  days  of  heaven. 

Retum'd  from  Babylon  by  leave  of  kings 

Their  lords,  whom  God  disposed,  the  house  of  God 

They  first  re-edify ;  and  for  a  yrldle 

In  mean  estate  live  moderate ;  till,  grown 

In  wealth  and  multitude,  factious  they  grow : 

But  first  among  the  priests  dissension  springs, 

Men  who  attend  the  altar,  and  should  most 

Endeavour  peace :  their  strife  pollution  brings' 

Upon  the  temple  itself :  at  last  they  seize 

The  sceptre,  and  regard  not  David's  sons ; 

Then  lose  it  to  a  stranger,  that  the  true 

Anointed  King  Messiah  might  be  bom 

Barr'd  of  his  right;  yet  at  his  birth  a  star. 

Unseen  before  in  heaven,  proclaims  him  come ; 

And  ^ides  the  eastern  sltges,  who  inquire 

His  place,  to  offer  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold : 

His  place  of  birth  a  solemn  angel  tells 

To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night : 

They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  quire 

Of  squadron'd  angels  hear  his  carol  sung. 

A  virgin  is  his  mother,  but  his  sire 

The  power  of  the  Most  High ;  he  shall  ascend 

The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reign 

With  earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the  heavens. 

He  ceased ;  discerning  Adam  with  such  joy 
Surcharged,  as  had  like  grief  been  dew'd  in  tears, 
Without  the  vent  of  words,  which  these  he  breathed : 

0  prophet  of  glad  tidings,  finisher 
Of  utmost  hope ;  now  clear  I  understand 

'  Their  ttri/e  pcUutxon  bring: 
For  it  wu  chieflj  throagh  the  contests  between  Jason  and  Menolaus,  liigh  priesta  of 
the  Jews,  that  the  temple  was  polluted  by  Antiochns  Epipfaanes.  See  2  Maocab.  t., 
and  Prideanx.  At  kut  they  ntize  the  eceptre  /  Aristobalus,  eldest  son  of  Hyrcanus,  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  after  tLe  Babylonish 
captivity;  before  Christ  107.  And  regard  not  David^n  tone,  none  of  that  family  having 
haid  the  government  since  Zerubbabel.  2%en  lose  it  to  a  etranger;  to  Herod,  who  was 
an  Idomean,  in  whose  reign  Christ  was  bom.    See  Josephus  and  Prideanx. — Newton. 
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What  oft  my  steadiest  thoaghte  hare  aeareb'd  in  vain ; 

Why  OUT  great  Expeotation  should  be  call'd 

The  seed  of  woman :  rirgin  mother,  hail; 

High  in  the  Ioto  of  Heaven ;  yet  from  my  lo{ns  ^ 

Thou  shalt  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  the  Son 

Of  God  Most  High ;  so  Qod  with  man  unites. 

Needs  must  the  serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 

Expect  with  mortal  pain :  say  where  and  when 

Their  fight,  what  stroke  shall  bruise  the  victor's  keelf  ^ 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  Dream  not  of  their  fight, 
As  of  a  duel,  or  the  local  wounds 
Of  head  or  heel :  not  therefore  joins  the  8on 
Manhood  to  Godhead,  with  more  strength  to  foil 
Thy  enemy;  nor  so  is  overcome  ^^ 

Satan,  whose  &11  from  heaven  a  deadlier  braise, 
Disabled  not  to  give  thee  thy  death's  wound : 
Which  he,  who  comes,  thv  Saviour,  shall  recure, 
Not  by  destroying  Satan  but  his  works, 

In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed  :  nor  can  this  be,  ^ 

But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  didst  want. 
Obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  imposed 
On  penalty  of  death ;  and  suiferinff  death, 
The  penalty  to  thy  transgression  due, 
^  And  due  to  theirs  which  out  of  thine  will  grow :  ^^ 

So  only  can  high  justice  rest  appaid. 
The  law  of  God  exaet  he  shall  fulfil 
Both  by  obedience,  and  by  love,  though  love 
Alone  frilfil  the  law ;  thy  punishment 

He  shall  endure,  by  coming  in  the  flesh  «>i 

To  a  reproachful  life  and  cursed  death ; 
Proclaiming  life  to  all  who  shall  believe 
In  his  redemption ;  and  that  his  obedienoe. 
Imputed,  becomes  theirs  by  Mth ;  his  merits 
To  save  them,  not  their  own,  though  legal  works.  *^^ 

For  this  he  shall  live  hated,  be  blasphemed. 
Seized  on  by  force,  judged,  and  to  death  condemned 
A  shameful  and  accursed,  nail'd  to  the  cross 
By  his  own  nation ;  slain  for  bringing  lifb : 
But  to  the  cross  he  nails  thy  enenies,  ^' 

The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 
Of  all  mankind  with  him  there  crucified. 
Never  to  hurt  them  more  who  rightly  trust 
In  this  his  satisfaction  :  so  he  dies. 

But  soon  revives ;  death  over  him  no  power  ^^ 

Shall  lon^  usurp ;  ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  his  grave,  fresh  as  the  dawning  light, 
Thy  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeems. 
His  death  for  man,  as  many  as  offer'd  life  ^ 

Neglect  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 
By  faith  not  void  of  works :  this  godlike  act 
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Annuls  thy  doom,  tke  death  thou  shouldst  have  died^ 

In  sin  for  ever  lost  from  life ;  this  act 

Shall  braise  the  head  of  Satan,  crush  his  strengthi 

Defeating  Sin  and  Death,  his  two  main  arms } 

And  fix  far  deeper  in  his  head  their  stings 

Than  temporal  death  shall  braise  the  victor's  heei, 

Or  theirs  whom  he  redeems ;  a  death,  like  sleep, 

A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life. 

Nor  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 

Longer  on  earth,  than  certain  times  to  appear 

To  his  disciples,  men  who  in  his  life 

Still  followed  him  -,  to  them  shall  leave  in  charge 

To  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  leam'd 

And  his  salvation :  them  who  shall  believe 

Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 

Of  washing  them  from  guilt  of  sin  to  life 

Pure,  and  in  mind  prepared,  if  so  befall, 

For  death,  like  that  which  the  Redeemer  died. 

All  nations  they  shall  teach ;  for,  from  that  day, 

Not  only  to  the  sons  of  Abraham's  loins 

Salvation  shall  be  preach'd,  but  to  the  sons 

Of  Abraham's  faith  wherever  through  the  world ; 

So  in  his  seed  all  nations  shall  be  blest 

Then  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  he  shall  ascend 

With  victory  triumphing  through  the  air 

Over  his  foes  and  thine ;  there  shall  surprise 

The  serpent,  prince  of  air,  and  drag  in  chains 

Through  all  his  realm,  and  there  oonfonnded  leave ; 

Then  enter  into  glory,  and  resume 

His  seat  at  God's  right  hand  exalted  high 

Above  all  names  in  heaven ;  and  thence  shall  come 

When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe. 

With  glory  and  power  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead.; 

To  judge  the  unfaithful  dead,  but  to  reward 

His  faithful,  and  reo^ve  them  into  bliss. 

Whether  in  heaven  or  earth ;  for  then  the  earth 

Shall  all  be  Paradise,  £ur  happier  place 

Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier  days. 

So  spake  the  archangel  Michael ;  then  paused. 
As  at  the  world's  great  period ;  and  our  sire, 
Beplete  with  joy  and  wonder,  thus  replied : 

O,  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense  I 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce, 
And  evil  turn  to  good ;  more  wonderful 
Than  that  which  by  creation  first  brought  forth 
Lieht  out  of  darkness !  Full  of  doubt  1  stand. 
Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin 
By  me  done,  and  occasion'd ',  or  rejoice 
Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall  spring ; 
To  God  more  glory,  more  goodwill  to  men 
From  God,  and  over  wrath  grace  shall  abound 
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Bat  say,  if  oar  Deliverer  ap  to  heaven 
Most  reasoend,  what  will  betide  the  few 
His  faithful  left  among  the  onfaithfdl  herd, 
The  enemies  of  trath  t    Who  then  shall  guide 
His  people,  who  defend  ?     Will  thej  not  deal 
Worse  with  his  followers  than  with  him  they  dealt  f 

Be  sure  they  will,  said  the  angel ;  bat  from  Heaveii 
He  to  his  own  a  Comforter  will  send, 
The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  dwell 
His  Spirit  within  them ;  and  the  law  of  faith, 
Working  through  love,  upon  their  hearts  shall  wiite^ 
To  ffuide  them  in  all  trath ;  and  also  arm 
With  spiritual  armour,  able  to  resist 
Satan's  assaults,  and  quench  his  fiery  darts;' 
What  man  ean  do  against  them,  not  afraid, 
Though  to  the  death :  against  such  cruelties 
With  inward  consolations  recompensed, 
And  oft  supported  so  as  shall  amaze 
Their  proudest  persecutors;  for  the  Spirit, 
Pour'd  first  on  his  apostles,  whom  he  sends 
To  evangelize  the  nations,  then  on  all 
Baptized,  shall  them  with  wondrous  gifts  endue 
To  speak  all  tongues,  and  do  all  miracles, 
As  did  their  Lord  before  them.     Thus  they  win 
Great  numbers  of  each  nation  to  receive 
With  joy  the  tidings  brought  from  Heaven :  at  length, 
Their  ministry  performed,  and  race  well  run, 
Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left. 
They  die ;  but  in  their  room,  as  they  forewarn. 
Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolves, 
Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 
Of  lucre  and  ambition ;  and  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint. 
Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure, 
Though  not  but  by  the  Spirit  understood.' 
Then  shall  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  names, 
Places,  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  join 
Secular  power ;"  though  feigning  still  to  act 


7  Thovgk  not  but  hy  ike  Spirit  wtdentoad, 

I  do  not  think  MlItoD,  in  all  his  writings,  ever  gave  a  itronger  proof  of  his  enthui- 
wtical  spirit  than  in  this  line. — Warburtok. 

*  Secular  power. 

On  this  subject  he  had  been  particularly  copious  in  the  tract  of  '  Reformation  in 
England/  Prose  Works,  i.  p.  264,  ed.  1698 :— "  If  the  life  of  Christ  be  bid  to  this  world, 
•unch  more  is  his  sceptre  nnopcrative,  but  in  spiritual  things.  And  thus  lived  for  two 
Of  three  ages  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  But  when,  through  Constantine's  lavish 
superstition,  they  forsook  their  first  love,  and  tot  tkemodvot  up  too  in  Goit§  tUad,  Mam- 
mon and  their  belly ;  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  spiritual  power,  which  they  had  on 
men*»  contciencee,  they  began  to  cost  a  longing  eye  to  get  the  body  also,  and  bodily 
things,  into  their  command;  upon  which,  their  carnal  desires,  the  Spirit  daily  quench- 
ing  and  dyinf;  in  them,  knew  no  way  to  keep  themselves  up  from  falling  to  nothin|^ 
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By  Bpiritaal;  to  themflelves  appropriating 

The  Spirit  of  Gh>d;  promiBed  alike,  and  given 

To  all  believers ;  and,  from  that  pretence, 

Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  power  shall  force 

On  every  oonscience;  laws  which  none  shall  find* 

Left  them  inroU'd,  or  what  the  Spirit  within 

Shall  on  the  heart  engrave.     What  will  they  then 

Bat  force  the  Spirit  df  grace  itself,  and  bind 

His  consort  Liberty  ?  ^  what  but  unbuild 

His  living  temples,®  built  by  faith  to  stand. 

Their  own  faith,  not  another's  ?  for  on  earth 

Who  against  faith  and  conscience  can  be  heard 

Infallible  ?  yet  many  will  presume : 

Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 

On  all  who  in  the  worship  persevere 

Of  spirit  and  truth ;  the  rest,  far  greater  part, 

Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 

Religion  satisfied ;  truth  shall  retire 

Bestuck  with  slanderous  darts,  and  works  of  faith 

Barely  be  found  :  so  shall  the  world  go  on^ 

To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign ; 

Under  her  own  weight  groaning ;  till  the  day 

Appear  of  respiration  to  the  just, . 

And  vengeance  to  the  wicked,  at  return 

Of  him  so  lately  promised  to  thy  aid, 

The  woman's  seed ;  obscurely  then  foretold, 

Now  amplier  known  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord : 

Last,  in  the  clouds,'  from  heaven  to  be  reveal'd 

In  glory  of  the  Father,  to  dissolve 

SaiAu  with  his  perverted  world ;  then  raise 

From  the  confiagrant  mass  purged  and  refined, 

New  heavens,  new  earth,®  ages  of  endless  date, 

bat  by  bolstering  and  snpporting  their  inwurd  rottenness  &y  a  eamal  and  outward 
ttrmgth,"— Todd, 

«  Latea  which  none  §hallfind. 
Laws,  as  Haine  and  Br.  Newton  observe,  neither  agreeable  to  revealed  or  natural 
religion ;  neither  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture,  or  written  on  ^heir  hearts  by  the  Spirit 
of  God;  laws  contrary  to  his  promise,  who  has  sud,  "I  will  pai  my  law  In'llieir  Inward 
part^  and  write  it  on  their  hearts,*'  Jer.  xzxi.  33. — Todd. 

b  Hit  contort  liberty, 
^For  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,"  2  Oor.  iii.  17.— Nswrov. 

«  Hit  living  templet. 
Christians  are  called  "the  temples  of  God,"  1  Cor.  iii.  16, 17;  and  yi.  10. — ^Newton. 
See  also  Milton's  Prose  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  231,  ed.  1698 :— «  As  if  the  tonch  of  a  lay 
Christian,  who  is  nevertheless  God's  living  temple,  could  profane  dead  Jndusms." — 
Todd. 

'  Lattf  in  the  eloitdt,  • 

"  Coming  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven,"  Matt.  xxvi.  64. — "  The  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father,"  Matt  xvi.  27. — Gillies. 

e  New  heavent,  new  earth. 

The  very  words  of  St.  Peter,  2  Pet  iii.  13 : — '*  Kevertheless,  we,  according  to  hib 
promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  This 
notion  of  the  heavens  and  earth  being  renewed  after  the  conflagration,  and  made  the 
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Founded  xo  righteoiuniesBy  and  peaee,  aad  love ; 
To  bring  forth  froitB,  joy  and  eternal  blu». 

He  ended;  and  thna  Adam  last  replied  : 
How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  bleet, 
Measnred  tJiia  transient  world,  the  raee  of  tame, 
Till  time  stand  fiz'd !    Beyond  is  all  abyss, 
Eternity,  whose  end  no  eye  can  reach. 
Greatly  instructed  I  shall  hence  depart. 
Greatly  in  peace  of  thought,  and  have  my  fill 
Of  knowledge,  what  this  vessel  can  contain ; 
Beyond  whidbi  was  my  folly  to  as{Mre. 
Henceforth  I  learn  that  to  obey  is  b^, 
And^ove  with  fear  the  only  God ;  to  walk 
As  in  his  presence,  ever  to  observe 
His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  deptmd, 
Merciful  over  idl  Ida  works,  with  good 
Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 
Accomplishing  great  things,  by  things  deem'd  weak 
Subverting  worldly  strong/  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek :  that  suffering  for  truth's  sake 
Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory ; 
And,  to  the  faithful,  death  the  gate  of  life ; 
Taught  this  by  his  example,  whcMn  I  now 
Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  blest. 

To  whom  thus  also  the  angel  last  replied : 
This  having  leam'd,  thou  hast  attained  the  sum 
Of  wisdom  :  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stars' 
Thou  knew'st  by  name,  and  all  the  ethereal  powers. 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works, 
Or  works  of  God  in  heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea. 
And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  enjoy'dst,  *^ 

habitation  of  angels  and  Jnst  men  made  perfect,  was  very  pleasing  to  Milton,  as  it  wai 
to  Br.  Burnet;  and  must  be  to  every  one  of  a  fine  and  exalted  imagination :  and  Milton 
haa  enlarged  upon  it  in  several  parts  of  his  works,  and  particularly  in  this  poem,  b.  iii, 
333,  Ao. ;  b.  X.  638 ;  b.  xi.  65,  900 :  b.  xiL  462.— Newtox. 

Compare  with  this  poetic  passage  Milton's  animated  description  in  prose  of  Christ'i 
"nnirersal  and  mild  m' narchy  through  heaven  and  earth;  where  they  nndonbtedly, 
tha^  by  their  labours,  .uansels,  and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the  common  good 
of  religion  and  their  country,  shall  receive,  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the  blessed,  the 
regal  Midition  of  principalities,  legions,  and  thrones,  into  their  gloriovs  titles;  and  in 
iupereminence  of  beatific  vision  progressing  the  dateless  and  irrevolnble  circle  of 
eternity,  shall  olasp  inseparable  hands  with  joy  and  bliss  in  over-measure  for  evar." 
See  the  end  of  his  '  Reformation  in  England.' — Todd. 

f  Subverting  worldly  atrong, 
"God  haih  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  coofound  the  wise;  and  Qod 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  miglity/'  1 
Cor.  i.  27.  And  so  in  the  rest  there  is  the  sense  of  Scripture  if  not  the  very  words :  as. 
to  obey  tf  bett : — "  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,"  1  Sam.  xv.  22.  And,  on  ktm 
9oU  depend: — ^''Casting  your  care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you,"  1  Pet  v.  7.  And 
merciful  over  all  hit  worke : — *'  His  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,"  Psalm  cxiv.  O.-^ 
Newton. 

ff  TkoHgh  ail  the  Hare, 

The  turn  of  the  sentenee  resembles,  as  Mr.  Stilllngfleet  observes,  when  St.  Pftul 
says,  1  Cor.  xBL  2 : — ''  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all 
mysteries,  and  ^  knowlege,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing." — ^ToDD. 
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And  all  the  nile^  one  empire :  only  add 

Deeds  to  th j  knowledge  answerable ;  add  faith, 

Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance ;  add  love, 

By  name  to  come  called  charity,  the  soul 

Of  all  the  rest :  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 

To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  sbalt  possess 

A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far. 

Let  us  descend  now  therefore  from  this  top 

Of  speculation ;  ^  for  the  hour  precise 

Exacts  our  parting  hence ;  and,  see  !  the  guards, 

By  me  encamp'd  on  yonder  hill,  expect 

Their  motion ;  at  whose  front  a  flaming  sword, 

In  signal  of  remove,  waves  fiercely  round. 

We  may  no  longer  stay :  go,  waken  Eve ; 

Her  also  I  with  gentle  dreams  have  oalm'd. 

Portending  good,  and  all  her  spirits  composed 

To  meek  submission :  thou,  at  season  fit. 

Let  her  with  thee  partake  what  thou  hast  heard ; 

Chiefly,  what  may  concern  her  fiEuth  to  know, 

The  great  deliverance  by  her  seed  to  come 

(For  by  the  woman's  seed)  on  all  mankind ; 

That  ye  may  live,  which  will  be  many  days, 

Both  in  one  faith  unanimous,  though  sad. 

With  cause,  for  evils  past ;  yet  much  more  oheer'd 

With  meditation  on  the  happy  end. 

He  ended,  and  they  both  aescend  the  hill : 
Descended,  Adam'  to  the  bower,  where  Eve 
Lay  sleeping,  ran  before ;  but  found  her  waked ; 
And  thus  with  words  not  sad  she  him  received : 

Whence  thou  return'st,  and  whither  went'st,  I 
For  God  is  also  in  sleep ;  *  and  dreams  advise. 
Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied  I  fell  asleep :  but  now  lead  on ; 
Id.  me  is  no  delay ;  with  thee  to  go, 
Ts  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay. 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling :  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all  places  thou, 
Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence. 
This  farther  consolation  yet  secure 


know; 
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Of  apectikaioH, 
From  this  hill  of  propheey  and  prediotion.    Speculation,  a  watohing  on  a  tower  of 
high  piao« ;  thence  a  disco? ery,  and  therefore  applied  to  the  prophets  in  the  sacred  page, 
who  are  called  "seers*  and  "watchmen/'  speoalaton,  of  ^peeula,  Latin,  a  "wateh- 
tower."    See  Esekiel,  ilL  17;  and  also  chap.  xzxilL  3—7.^ — bdmb. 

i  For  Qod  u  alao  in  •Uep, 
See  Numb.  xii.  6 : — ^  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  yon,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself 
known  anto  him  in  a  Tision,  and  I  wiU  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream."  And  thns  Homer, 
IL  i  63  .* — Ktf]  yip  r*  Swap  ig  At^t  ivriy.  And  the  application  is  yery  elegant  in  this 
plaee,  as  Adam's  was  a  vinon,  and  Bve's  a  dream;  and  God  was  in  the  one  as  well  as 
in  the  other. — ^KaWTov. 


eio 


I  carry  hence ;  thoagh  all  bj  me  is  lost. 
Such  &YOur  I  unworthy  am  vouchsafed, 
By  me  the  promised  Seed  shall  all  restore. 

So  flpake  our  mother  Eve,  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleased,  but  answer'd  not :  for  now,  too  nigh 
The  archangel  stood ;  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fizM  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Risen  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fiist  at  the  labourer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanced, 
The  brandish'd  swoi^  of  Qhd  before  them  biased, 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapour  as  the  Libyan  air  adust. 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime :  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastci^n  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappeared. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand  ;i  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throng'd,  and  fiery  arms.*^ 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wiped  them  soon : 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They,  nand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 


i  Wavtd  over  fty  thai  flaming  brand. 

Of  hrafid  for  tword  take  the  following  explanation  from  Hiekes : — "  In  the  second  part 
of  the  '  Edda  lelandica,'  among  other  appellationa,  a  *  sword'  \b  denominated  '  brand  f 
and  'glad/  or  'glod/  that  is, '  titio,  torris,  pruna  ignita;'  and  the  haU  of  Odin  is  said  to 
be  illaminated  hy  drawn  swords  only.  A  writer  of  no  less  learning  than  penetration, 
N.  Salanns  Westmannas,  in  his  dissertation,  entitled,  'Oladias  Scythicus,'  p.  6,  7, 
observes,  that  the  ancients  formed  their  swords  in  imitation  of  a  flaming  Are;  and  tiins 
from  'brand,'  a  'sword,'  came  oar  English  phrase,  to  'brandish  a  sword,'  'gladinm 
striotam  vibrando  oomscare  facere.' " — T.  Wabtoh. 

> 

k  The  poetical  imagery  of  this  passage  is  splendid,  sublime,  and  at  the  same  time 
pathetic ;  and  of  a  migestio  conciseness. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  are  bnilt  npon  the  single  circumstance  of  the  removal 
of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise ;  but  though  this  is  not  in  itself  so  great  a  subject  at 
that  in  most  of  the  foregoing  books,  it  is  extended  and  diversified  with  so  many  sur- 
prising incidents  and  pleasing  episodes,  that  these  last  two  books  can  by  no  means  be 
looked  upon  as  unequal  parte  of  this  divine  poem. 

Milton,  after  having  represented  in  vision  the  history  of  mankind  to  the  first  great 
period  of  nature,  despatches  the  remaining  part  of  it  in  narration. 

In  some  places  the  author  has  been  so  attentive  to  his  divinity  that  he  has  neglected 
his  poetry :  the  narrative,  however,  rises  very  happily  on  several  occasions,  where  the 
subject  is  capable  of  poetical  ornaments ;  as  paj-tioularly  in  the  confusion  which  he 
describes  among  the  builders  of  Babel,  and  in  his  short  sketch  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
—The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  and  the  darkness  that  overspread  the  land  for  three  days, 
are  described  with  great  strength :  the  beautiM  passage  which  follows  is  raised  upon 
noble  hints  in  Scripture : 


_l 
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Thai  with  ton  wonnda 
Tho  river-dragon  tamed,  at  length  eabmitt 
To  let  hii  sojourners  depart,  &c. 

The  river-dragon  is  an  alloaion  to  the  crocodile,  which  inhabits  the  Nile,  from  whence 
Egypt  derives  her  plenty.  This  allusion  is  taken  from  that  sublime  passage  in  Ezekiel : 
— ^'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  tho 
great  dragon  that  lyeth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  ia  my  own, 
and  I  have  made  it  for  myself."  Milton  has  given  us  another  very  noble  and  poetical 
image  in  the  same  description,  which  is  copied  almost  word*  for  word  ont  of  the  history 

of  Moses : — 

All  night  he  will  pursue,  but  hii  approach 
Darkness  defends  between,  till  morning  wateh. 

As  the  principal  design  of  this  episode  was  to  give  Adam  an  idea  of  the  Holy  Person 
who  was  to  reinstate  human  nature  in  that  happiness  and  perfection  from  which  it  had 
fallen,  the  poet  confines  himself  to  the  line  of  Abraham,  from  whence  the  Messiah  was 
to  descend.  The  angel  is  described  as  seeing  the  patriarch  aotoally  travelling  towards 
the  Land  of  Promise,  which  gives  a  particular  liveliness  to  this  part  of  the  description, 
from  ver.  128  to  ver.  140. 

The  poet  has  very  finely  represented  the  joy  and  gladness  of  heart  which  rises  in 
Adam  upon  his  discovery  of  the  Messiah.  As  he  sees  his  day  at  a  distance  throngh 
types  and  shadows,  he  rejoices  in  it;  but  when  he  finds  the  redemption  of  man  com- 
pleted and  Paradise  again  renewed,  he  breaks  forth  in  rapture  and  trjmsport : — 

O  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense ! 
.  That  all  this  good  ofevil  shall  produce,  &c. 

Milton's  poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  last  speeches  of  Adam  and  the  archangel  are 
foil  of  moral  and  instructive  sentiments.  The  sleep  that  fell  upon  Eve,  and  the  effects 
it  had  in  quieting  the  disorders  of  her  mind,  produce  the  same  kind  of  consolation  in  the 
reader;  who  cannot  peruse  the  last  beantifol  speech  which  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of 
mankind,  withont  a  seoret  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  following  lines,  which  con- 
dnde  the  poem,  rise  in  a  most  glorious  blase  of  poetical  images  and  expressions.— 
Addison.  » 

It  is  difficult  to  add  anything  to  Addison's  Essays  on  the  '  Paradise  Lost ;'  but  still  I 
most  extract  a  few  additional  encomiums  firom  other  critics,  and  first  from  Beattie : 

In  the  concluding  passage  of  the  poem  there  is  brought  together,  with  uncommon 
strength  of  fancy,  and  rapidity  of  narrative,  a  number  of  circumstances  wonderfoUy 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  filling  the  mind  with  ideas  of  terrific  grandeur : — the  descent 
of  Uie  cherubim ;  the  flaming  sword ;  the  archangel  leading  in  haste  our  first  parents 
down  fh>m  the  heights  of  Paradise,  and  then  disappearing ;  and,  above  all,  the  scene 
that  presents  itself  on  their  looking  behind  them : — 

They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Faradiae,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand :  the  gate 
With  dreadfal  faces  throng'd,  and  fiery  arma : 

to  which  the  remaining  verses  form  the  most  striking  contrast  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  final  couplet  renews  our  sorrow ;  by  exhibiting,  with  picturesque  accuracy,  the 
most  mournful  scene  in  nature ;  which  yet  is  so  prepared,  as  to  raise  comfort,  and  dis- 
pose to  resignation.  And  thus,  while  we  are  at  once  melting  in  tenderness,  elevated 
with  pious  hope,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  grandeur  of  description,  the  divine  poem 
concludes. — ^Bbatteb. 

If  ever  any  poem  was  truly  poetical,  if  ever  any  abounded  with  poetry,  it  is  '  Para- 
dise Lost'  What  an  expansion  of  facts  from  a  small  seed  of  history !  What  worlds 
are  invented,  what  embellishments  of  nature  upon  what  our  senses  present  us  with ! 
Divine  things  are  more  nobly,  more  divinely  represented  to  the  imagination,  than  by  any 
other  poem ;  a  more  beantifol  idea  is  given  of  nature  than  any  poet  has  pretended  to  :-^ 
nature,  as  just  come  out  of  the  hand  of  God,  in  all  its  virgin  loveliness,  glory,  and  purity; 
and  the  human  race  is  shown,  not,  as  Homer's,  more  gigantic,  more  robust,  more  valiant : 
bnt  without  comparison  more  truly  amiable,  more  so  than  by  the  pictures  and  statues 
of  the  greatest  masters ;  and  all  these  sublime  ideas  are  conveyed  to  us  in  the  most 
effectual  and  engaging  manner.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is  tempered  and  prepared  by 
pleasure ;  it  is  drawn  and  allured ;  it  is  awakenod  and  invigorated,  to  receive  such 
impressions  as  the  poet  intended  to  give  it.  The  iK>em  opens  the  fountains  of  know- 
ledge, piety,  and  virtue ;  and  pours  along  full  streams  of  peace,  comfort,  and  joy,  to 
snoh  as  can  penetrate  the  true  sense  of  tiie  writer,  and  obediently  listen  to  his  song. 
In  reading  the  Iliad  or  JBneis  we  treasure  up  a  collection  of  fine  imaginative  pictures, 
as  when  we  read  '  Paradise  Lost;'  only  that  from  tbence  we  have  (to  speak  like  a  con- 
noisseur) more  Rafaelles,  Correggios,  Guidos,  ifcc.    Milton's  pictures  arc  more  sublime 
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and  great,  divine  and  lovely,  than  Homer's  or  VirgiF%  or  those  of  anj  other  poete^ 
ancient  or  modem.— Bichabmom. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  'Paradise  Lost'  the  author  appears  to  have  Been  a  most 
critical  reader  and  passionate  admirer  of  Holy  Scripture :  he  is  indebted  to  Scriptoro 
infinitely  more  than  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  all  other  books  whatever.  Kot  on^  the 
principal  fable,  but  all  his  episodes  are  founded  upon  Scripture :  the  Scripture  has  not 
only  furnished  him  with  the  noblest  hints,  raised  his  thoughts,  and  fired  his  imagina- 
tion ;  but  has  also  very  much  enriched  his  language,  given  a  certain  solemnity  and 
majesty  to  his  diction,  and  supplied  him  with  many  of  his  choices^  happiest  ezpres* 
sions.  Let  men,  therefore,  leom  from  this  instance  to  reverence  the  Sacred  Writings : 
If  any  man  can  pretend  to  deride  or  despise  them,  it  must  be  said  of  him,  at  leasts  that 
he  has  a  taste  and  genius  the  most  different  from  Milton's  that  can  be  imagined.  Who- 
ever has  any  true  taste  and  genius,  we  are  confident,  will  esteem  this  poem  the  best  of 
modem  productions,  and  the  Scriptures  the  best  of  all  ancient  ones. — ^Newtok. 


Johnson's  criticism,  inserted  in  his  '  Life  of  Milton,'  is  so  oniversally  known  that  T 
shall  not  repeat  it  here :  it  shows  the  critic  to  have  been  a  master  of  language,  and  of 
perspicuity  and  method  of  ideas :  it  has  not,  however,  the  sensibility,  the  grace,  and  the 
nice  perceptions  of  Addison  :  it  is  analytical  and  dry.  As  it  does  not  illustrate  any  of 
the  abstract  positions  by  cited  instances,  it  requires  a  philosophical  mind  to  feel  its  ftill 
force :  it  has  wrapped  up  the  praises,  which  were  popularly  expressed  by  Addison,  in 
language  adapted  to  the  learned.  The  truth  is,  that  Johnson's  head  was  more  the  parent 
ot  that  panegyric  than  his  heart:  he  speaks  by  mle ;  and  by  rale  he  is  forced  to  admire. 
Rules  are  vain,  to  which  the  heart  does  not  assent  Many  of  the  attractions  of  Mil- 
ton's poem  are  not  at  all  indicated  by  the  general  words  of  Johnson.  From  Addisoa's 
critiqae,  we  can  leara  distinctly  its  character  and  oolours ;  we  can  be  taught  how  fe9 
appreciate;  and  can  judge  by  ^e  examples  produced,  how  fiir  our  own  sympathies  g) 
with  the  commentator :  we  cannot  read  therefore  without  being  made  oonverts,  where 
the  comment  is  right.  It  is  not  only  in  the  grand  outline  that  Milton's  mighty  exoeU 
lence  lies  ;  it  is  in  filling  up  all  the  parts  even  to  the  least  minutin ;  the  images,  the  sen- 
timents,  the  long  argumentative  passages,  are  all  admirable,  taken  separately;  they 
form  a  double  force,  as  essential  parts  of  one  large  and  magnificent  whole.  The  images 
are  of  two  sorts ;  inventive  and  reflective :  the  first  are,  of  course,  of  the  highest  ofdcdr. 

If  our  conceptions  were  confined  to  what  reality  and  experience  have  impressed  upon 
us,  our  minds  would  be  narrow,  and  our  faculties  without  light.  The  power  of  inven- 
tive imagination  approaches  to  something  above  humanity :  it  makes  us  participant  of 
other  worlds  and  other  states  of  being.  Still  mere  invention  is  nothing,  unless  its 
quality  be  high  and  beautiful.  Shokspeare's  invention  was  in  the  most  eminent  degree 
rich ;  but  f<till  it  was  mere  human  invention.  The  invention  of  the  character  of  Satan, 
and  of  the  good  and  bad  angels,  and  of  the  seats  of  bliss,  and  of  Pandssmonium,  and 
of  Chaos  and  the  gates  of  hell,  and  of  Sin  and  Death,  and  other  snpematoral  agencies, 
is  unquestionably  of  a  far  loftier  and  more  astonishing  order. 

Though  the  arts  of  composition,  carried  one  step  beyond  the  point  which  brings  cut 
the  thought  most  clearly  and  forcibly,  do  harm  rather  than  good;  yet  up  to  this  point 
they  are  of  course  great  aids :  and  all  these  Milton  possessed  in  the  utmost  perfection : 
all  the  strength  of  language,  all  its  turns,  breaks,  and  varieties,  all  its  flows  and  harmo- 
nies, and  all  its  learned  allusions,  were  his.  In  Pope  there  is  a  monotony  and  technical 
mellifluence :  in  Milton  there  is  strength  with  harmony,  and  simplicity  with  elevation. 
He  is  never  stilted,  never  gilded  with  tinsel ;  never  more  cramped  than  if  he  were 
writing  in  prose ;  and,  while  he  has  all  the  elevation,  he  has  all  the  freedom  of  unshackled 
language.  To  render  metre  during  a  long  poem  nnfatigning,  there  must  be  an  infinite 
diversity  of  combinations  of  sound  and  position  of  words,  which  no  Bnglish  bard  bnt 
Milton  has  reached.  Johnson,  assuming  that  the  Bnglish  heroie  lino  ought  to  consist 
rf  iambics,  has  tried  it  by  false  tests:  it  admits  as  many  vadod  feet  as  Horaoe's  Odee; 
and  so  scanned,  all  Milton's  lines  are  accented  right 

If  we  consider  the  '  Paradise  Losf  with  respect  to  instnietion,  it  is  the  deepest  and 
the  wisest  of  all  the  uninspired  poems  whieh  ever  were  written :  and  what  poem  can  be 
good,  which  does  not  satisfy  the  understanding  7 

Of  almost  all  other  poems  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  intended  more  for  delight 
than  instruction ;  and  instruction  in  poetry  will  not  do  without  delight:  yet  when  to  the 
highest  delight  is  added  the  most  profound  instraction,  what  fame  can  equal  the  value 
of  the  enmponition  ?  Such  unquestionably  is  the  compound  merit  of  the  *  Paradise 
Losl'  It  is  a  duty  imperious  on  him  who  has  an  intellect  capable  of  receiving  this 
instruction,  not  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  it ;  in  him  who  understands  the  English 
hiu^^uagc,  the  neglect  to  study  this  poem  is  the  neglect  of  a  positive  daty :  here  is  to  be 
found  in  combination  what  can  be  learned  nowhere  else. 

There  is  a  mode  of  presenting  objects  to  the  imagination,  whieh  purifies,  sharpena 
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and  exalts  tbe  mind :  there  may  ne  mere  sports  of  the  imagination,  which  may  be  inno- 
cent, but  fruitlesi.  Snch  is  never  Milton's  prodnee ;  he  never  indulges  in  mere  orna- 
ment or  display:  his  light  is  fire,  and  natriment»  and  guidance:  like  the  dawn  of 
returning  day  to  the  vegetation  of  the  earth,  whioh  dispels  the  noxious  vapours  of  night, 
and  pierces  Uie  incumbent  weight  of  the  air ;  it  withdraws  the  mantle  of  dim  shadows 
from  common  minds,  and  irradiates  them  with  a  shining  lamp.  As  to  what  are  called 
the  figures  of  poetry,  in  which  Pope  deals  so  much,  they  are  never  admitted  by  the 
solid  and  stern  richness  of  Milton. 

The  generality  even  of  the  better  classes  of  poetry  is  not  the  food  of  the  mind,  but 
its  mere  luxury ;  Milton's  is  its  substance,  its  life,  its  essenoe :  he  introduces  the  gravest, 
the  most  abstruse,  the  most  learned  topics  into  his  poetry ;  and  by  a  spiritual  process, 
which  he  only  possesses,  converts  them  into  the  very  essenoe  of  poetical  inspiration.  I 
assert,  in  defiance  of  Drydcn,  that  there  are  no  fiats  in  Milton  :  inequalities  there  are ; 
but  they  are  not  fiats,  in  Dryden's  sense  of  .the  word.  Bryden  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
talent,  but  he  was  an  artist  in  poetry :  if  active  and  powerful  talent  is  genius,  then  he 
had  genius ;  otherwise  not :  a  clear  perception  and  vigorous  expression  is  not  genius. 
Dryden  had  not  a  creative  mind;  Milton  was  all  creation:  we  want  new  ideas,  not  old 
ones  better  dressed.  Dryden  thought  that  what  was  not  worked  up  into  a  pointed  iam- 
bic couplet  was  fiat:  he  valued  not  the  ore ;  he  deemed  that  the  whole  merit  lay  in  the 
use  of  the  tool,  and  the  skill  of  its  application.  Milton  said,  "I  am  content  to  draw 
tiie  pure  golden  ore  from  the  mine,  and  I  will  not  weaken  it  by  over-polish." 

The  merit  of  Milton  was,  that  he  used  his  gigantio  imagination  to  bring  into  play  his 
immeuM  knowledge.  Heaven,  Hell,  Chaos,  and  the  Baiih,  are  stopendous  subjects  of 
eontemplation :  three  of  them  we  can  conceive  only  by  the  strength  of  imagination ; 
the  fourth  is  partly  exposed  to  our  senses,  but  can  be  only  dimly  and  partially  viewed 
except  tiirough  the  same  power.  Who  then  shall  dare  to  say,  that  the  genius  most 
fitted  to  delineate  and  illustrate  these  shadowy  and  evanescent  wonders,  and  who  has 
executed  this  work  in  a  manner  exceeding  all  human  hope,  has  not  performed  the  most 
ftistnietive,  at  well  as  the  moet  delightftil  of  tasks?  and  who  shall  dare  to  deny  that 
each  a  production  ought  to  be  made  the  universal  study  of  the  nation  which  brought  it 
fbrth? 

Before  such  a  performance  all  technical  beauties  sink  to  nothing.  The  question  is,-^ 
are  the  ideas  mighty,  and  Just,  and  authorised ;  and  are  they  adequately  expressed  ? 
If  this  is  admitted,  then  ought  not  every  one  to  read  this  poem  next  to  the  Bible  ?  So 
thought  Bishop  Newton.  But  Johnson  has  the  effhmtery  to  assert  that  though  it  may 
be  read  as  a  duty,  it  can  give  no  pleasure :  for  this,  Newton  seems  to  have  pronounoed 
by  anticipation  the  stigma  due  to  him.  Is  any  inteUeetoal  delight  equal  to  that  which 
a  high  and  sensitive  mind  derivee  from  the  perusal  of  innumenble  passages  in  every 
book  of  this  inimitable  work  of  poetical  fiction?— The  very  story  never  relaxes:  it  is 
thick- wove  with  incident,  as  well  as  sentiment,  and  argumentative  grandeur:  and  how 
it  closes,  when  the  archangel  waves  the  "flaming-brand^  over  the  eastern  gate  of  Para- 
dise; and,  on  looking  baek,  Adam  and  Bve  saw  the  "dreadftil  faces"  and  "fiery  arms* 
that  "throng'd"  round  it! — ^In  what  other  poem  is  any  passage  so  heart-rending  and 
sotarriUeasthis? 
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Thk  'Paradise  Regained'  bean  the  same  cbaraoter,  compared  with  the  'Paradis* 
Lost'  as  the  New  Testament  bears,  compared  with  the  Old :  it  is  more  subdued,  more 
didactic,  more  simple  and  nnomamented,  more  practical,  and  less  imaginative.  The 
holy  poet  seems  to  hare  been  awed  by  his  subject,  and  to  have  giren  less  of  his  own, 
either  of  thought,  matter,  or  language:  he  appears  rather  the  oracle  or  channel  through 
which  the  voice  of  the  Divinity  speaks.  There  is  less  of  human  learning,  but  more 
than  human  wisdom ; — ^less  of  that  visionariness  of  dimly-embodied  half-spiritual  forms; 
and  none  of  that  gorgeous  display  of  sublime  creation,  which  the  pictures  everywhere 
abounding  in  '  Paradise  Lost'  exhiblL  All  in  the  '  Paradise  Regained'  wears  a  sober, 
serene  majesty,  like  the  mellow  light  of  the  moon  in  a  calm  autumnal  evening. 

It  is  true  that  the  essence  of  poetry  is  not  merely  imagination  or  invention,  bat 
invention  of  a  particular  quality;  and  this  belongs  to  the  'Paradise  Lost'  more  than  to 
the '  Paradise  Regained:'  as,  for  instance,  to  Satan's  escape  fh>m  hell,  and  his  first  sight 
of  the  newly-created  globe  of  earth,  and  Adam  and  Eve  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  i^ 
than  to  the  description  of  Christ's  entry  into  the  wilderness,  and  Satan  in  disguise  first 
accosting  him :  but  though  the  latter  description  is  less  grandly  imaginative,  it  is  still 
rich  with  invention,  and  invention  which  is  truly  poetical:  still  it  is  a  representation  of 
actual  existences,  though  not  a  copy  of  them. 

Milton  is  here  pre-eminent  in  designing  character  and  sentiment :  his  dialogue  is 
supported  with  miraculous  power  and  force ;  and  its  strength  and  sublimity  shine  out 
the  more  from  the  extreme  plainness  of  the  language :  the  task  was  perilous  to  find 
adequate  arguments  for  the  contest  between  the  Divine  Humanity  and  a  devil.  The 
reader  who  is  not  deeply  moved,  and  deeply  instrueted  by  it,  must  be  one  of  brutish 
and  hopeless  stupidity.  I  have  said  before,  that  I  deemed  it  an  unquestionable  duty 
of  every  one  who  understands  the  English  language  to  study  Milton  next  to  the  Holy 
Writings :  this  remark  more  especially  appUes  to  the  description  of  the  temptation  of 
Christ  in  the  wilderness.  The  '  Paradise  Losf  is  moral  and  didactic,  but  less  so  than 
the  '  Paradise  Regained.' 

Satan  tempts  Christ  first  by  the  offer  of  sensual  pleasures ;  then  of  riches ;  then  of 
power ;  then  of  glory ;  and,  last,  of  intellectual  pleasures :  but  Warburton  objects  to 
these  temptations  conquered,  as  the  means  of  '  Paradise  Regained ;'  and  asserts,  that 
the  poet  ought  to  have  dwelt  on  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  as  the  price  paid  for 
this  redemption.    He  says : — 

"  Whether  Milton  supposed  the  redemption  of  mankind,  as  he  here  represents  it,  was 
procured  by  Christ's  triumph  over  the  devil  in  the  wilderness ;  or  whether  he  thought 
that  the  scene  of  the  desert,  opposed  to  that  of  Paradise ;  and  the  action  of  a  tempta- 
tion with^itood,  to  a  temptation  fallen  under,  made  *  Paradise  Regained'  a  more  regular 
sequel  to  'Paradise  Lost;'  or,  if  neither  this  nor  that,  whether  it  was  his  being  tirod 
out  with  the  labour  of  composing  '  Paradise  Lost,'  which  made  him  averse  to  another 
work  of  length  (and  then  he  would  never  be  at  a  loss  for  fknciful  reasons  to  determine 
hira  in  the  choice  of  his  plan),  is  very  uncertain.  All  that  we  can  be  sure  of  is, 
that  the  plan  is  a  very  unhnppy  one,  and  defective  even  in  that  narrow  view  of  a 
Hcquel ;  for  it  affords  the  poet  no  opportunity  of  driving  the  devil  back  again  to  hell 
from  his  new  conquests  in  the  air.    In  the  mean  time,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  hav« 
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Invented  a  good  one,  whioh  slionld  end  with  the  resurrection;  and  tooomprise  these 
four  bookfly  somewhat  contracted,  in  an  episode;  for  which  onlj  the  subjeot  of  them 
If  fit" 

Warborton  was  a  man  of  great  subtletgr,  force,  and  originality;  bnt  totally  deficient 
in  poetical  taste.  To  have  eontnusted  the  matter  of  these  four  books,  would  indeed 
hare  been  a  loss  and  a  destruction.  If  the  poem  had  been  extended  to  the  length  of 
the  '  Paradise  Lost^'  it  might  indeed  iiave  eontained  that  of  which  Warborton  charges 
the  omission  as  a  great  defect:  but  as  the  poem  now  stands^  it  is  a  perfect  whole  in 
itself;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  poet  found  sge  and  sleknees  too  fhst  pressing 
upon  him  to  make  it  longer. 

It  seems  to  me,  that,  in  ray  preliminary  remarks  upon  one  of  Milton's  chief  poems, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  impress  on  the  reader  the  peculiarity  of  the  bard's  genius,  and 
endeavour  to  imbue  him  with  a  Miltonio  taste;  which  is  so  distinct  from  that  of  all 
other  poetry.  That  this  is  no  fimcy  of  my  own,  I  etm  establish  on  the  authority  of 
Milton  himself,  and  of  the  comments  of  two  distinguished  annotators. 

I  refer  to  the  passage  beginning  v.  285  of  b.  iv,  of  *  Paradise  Regained,'  whioh  eon^ 
tains  Christ's  answer  to  Satan's  panegyric  of  human  learning,  beginning  t.  23d,  desorib- 
ing  Athens  as  the  seat  of  all  intellectual  glory.    Our  Saviour  answers,  v.  S09 : — 

Aloe  I  what  can  they  teach,  and  not  mislead, 
Ignerant  of  thenaselves,  of  Ood  much  more, 
And  how  the  world  begaa,  and  how  man  Ml 
Degraded  by  himself,  on  grace  depending  ?  &.e.,  ko 

The  poet  goee  on  at  v.  343  ^-o 

Jtemove  their  swelling  epithets,  thick  laid 
As  varnish  on  an  hariot's  cheek;  the  rest, 
Thin  sown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight. 
Will  far  be  found  unworthy  to  cumpare 
With  Sion's  songs,  to  all  true  tastes  excelling, 
Where  Ood  is  pruised  aright,  and  godlike  men, 
The  holiest  of  holies,  and  bis  saints ; 
8aeh  are  from  Ood  inspired,  not  sneh  from  thee; 
Unlesa  where  moral  virtue  is  ezpress'd 
By  light  of  nature,  not  in  all  quite  lost. 
Their  orators  thou  then  extoli'st,  as  those 
The  top  of  eloquence ;  stiitists  indeed, 
And  lovers  of  their  country,  ns  may  seem ; 
But  herein  to  oar  prophets  far  beneath, 
As  men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching 
The  solid  rales  of  civil  government, 
Xa  their  majeetick  unofieoted  style. 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  them  is  plainest  taught  and  easiest  learnt. 
What  makes  a  nation  happy,  keeps  it  so; 
What  miM  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat : 
These  only  with  our  law  bast  form  a  king. 

Thyer  observes  here,  that  "  this  answer  of  our  Saviour  is  as  much  to  be  admired  for 
soird  reasoning,  and  the  many  sublime  truths  contained  In  it,  as  the  preceding  speech 
of  Satan  is  for  that  fine  vein  of  poetry  which  runs  through  it :  and  one  may  observe  in 
general,  that  Milton  has  quite,  throughout  this  work,  thrown  the  ornaments  of  poetry 
on  the  side  of  error :  whether  it  was  that  he  thought  great  truths  best  expressed  in  a 
grave,  unaffected  style;  or  intended  to  suggest  this  fine  moral  to  the  reader; — that 
simple  naked  truth  will  always  be  an  overmatch  for  falsehood,  though  recommended  by 
the  gayest  rhetoric  and  adorned  with  the  most  bewitching  colours. 

As  to  the  inferiority  of  Qrecian  literature  to  the  songs  of  Sion,  Xewton  observes,  that 
Milton  was  of  this  opinion,  not  only  in  the  decline  of  life,  but  likewise  in  his  earlier 
days,  as  appears  from  the  Prefiice  to  his  second  book  of  'The  Reason  of  Church 
Government:' — **  Or  if  occasion  shall  lead  to  imitate  those  magnific  Odes  and  Hymns 
wherein  Pindarus  and  CalUmachus  are  in  most  things  worthy,  some  others  in  their  frame 
Judicious,  in  their  matter  most  and  end  faulty.  But  those  frequent  songs  throughout 
the  law  and  prophets  beyond  all  these,  not  in  Uieir  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the 
53 
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rvrj  eritic&l  art  of  oompositioii,  may  be  easily  made  appear  over  all  the  kindi  of  Ijrio 
poesy  to  be  incomparable." 

On  this  note  Warton  makes  the  following  comment : — "  Bat  Milton  now  appears  to 
have  imbibed  so  strong  a  tincture  of  fanaticism,  as  to  decry  all  hnman  compositions 
and  profane  subjects.  In  the  context  he  speaks  with  absolute  contempt,  even  in  a 
critical  riew;  and  a  general  disapprobation  of  the  Greek  odes  and  hymns.  (Read  Ter. 
S43  to  Ter.  348.)  TJndonbtedly  these  were  Milton's  own  sentiments,  though  deliTcred 
in  an  assumed  character.  Even  in  his  own  person  he  had  long  before  giren  the 
substance  of  the  context,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Newton :  it  must,  however,  be  obsenred  that 
Christ  is  here  answering  Satan's  speech,  and  counteracting  his  exquisite  panegyric  on 
the  philosophers,  poets,  and  orators  of  Athens :  yet  at  the  same  time,  I  can  conoeire 
that  Satan's  speech,  which  here  he  means  to  confute,  and  whieh  no  man  was  more  able 
to  write  than  himself,  came  firom  the  hnirt*  The  writers  of  dialogue  in  feigned 
eharacters  hare  great  adranttfe." 

The  chief  purpose  for  which  I  hare  introdaced  this  criticism  here  is  thlsg — that  the 
reader  may  not  look  for  what  are  thought  the  common  ornaments  or  spells  of  poetry : 
he  must  look  for  stem  truths ;  for  sublime  sentiments;  for  naked  grandeur  of  imagery ; 
for  an  absence  of  all  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  literary  composition ;  for  the  dictates 
of  a  lofty  and  divine  virtue ;  for  a  bold  and  gigantic  dispersion  of  the  veil  from  the 
delusions  of  human  vanity;  for  the  blase  of  an  Evil  Spirit  edipsed  by  the  splendour 
of  a  Good  and  Divine  Spirit,  illumined  by  the  lamp  of  Heaven. 

But  though  a  great  part  of  the  poem  is  intellectual  and  argumentative,  another  large 
portion  is  full  of  grand  or  beautiful  imagery :  the  description  of  the  wilderness  at  the 
opening  abounds  with  sublime  scenery :  the  picture  of  the  storm  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
book,  with  the  bright  morning  whieh  succeeded,  may  vie  with  any  of  the  noblest 
passages  in  the  'Paradise  Lost;'  perliape  in  expression,  while  it  loses  nothing  of 
grandeur,  it  is  more  polished  than  any  other  to  be  found. 

Milton  intended  this  poem  as  the  brief  or  didactic  epic,  of  which  he  considered  the 
book  of  Job  to  be  a  model,  such  as  he  notices  in  the  second  book  of  his  '  Reason  of 
Church  Government'  **  Milton,"  si^s  Hayley,  **  had  already  executed  one  extensive 
divine  poem,  peculiarly  distinguished  by  richness  and  sublimity  of  description:  in 
framing  a  second  he  naturally  wished  to  vaiy  its  effect;  to  make  it  rich  in  moral  sentiment, 
and  sublime  in  its  mode  of  unfolding  the  highest  wisdom  that  man  can  learn :  for  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  keep  all  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  poem  in  due  subordi- 
nation to  the  perceptive.  This  delicate  and  diflicult  point  is  accomplished  with  inoh 
felicity;  they  are  blended  together  with  such  exquisite  harmony  and  mutual  aid;  that, 
instead  of  arraigning  the  plan,  we.  might  rather  doubt  if  any  possible  change  could 
Improve  it  Assuredly,  there  is  no  poem  of  an  epic  form,  where  the  inblimest  moral  is 
so  forcibly  and  abundantiy  united  to  poetical  delight:  the  splendour  of  the  poem  does 
not  blase  indeed  so  intensely  as  in  his  larger  production :  here  he  resembles  the  ApoUo 
of  Ovid;  softening  his  glory  in  speaking  to  his  Son ;  and  avoiding  to  dassle  the  fancy, 
that  he  may  descend  into  the  heart" 

In  another  place,  Hayley,  having  spoken  of  the  "uncommon  energy  and  felicity  of 
composition  in  Milton's  two  poems,  however  different  in  design,  dimension,  and  effect," 
adds, — ^"to  censure  the  '  Paradise  Regained,'  because  it  does  not  more  resemble  the 
'Paradise  Lost,'  is  hardly  less  absurd,  than  it  would  be  to  condemn  the  moon  for  not 
being  a  sun ;  instead  of  admiring  the  two  different  luminaries,  and  feeling  that  both 
the  greater  and  the  less  are  equally  the  work  of  the  same  divine  and  inimitable 
Power." 

"Tet  this  is  the  poem,"  says  Dunster,  "from  which  the  ardent  admirers  of  Milton's 
other  works  turn,  as  from  a  cold,  uninteresting  composition,  the  produce  of  his  dotage, 
of  a  palsied  hand  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  pencil  of  poetry." 

The  origin  of  this  poem  is  attributed  to  the  suggestion  of  SUwood,  the  quaker. 
Milton  had  lent  this  friend,  in  1665,  his  *  Paradise  Lost,'  then  completed  in  manuscript* 
at  Chalfont,  St  Giles';  desiring  him  to  peruse  it  at  his  leisure,  and  give  his  Judgment 
%f  it;— "which  I  modestiy  but  finely  told  him,"  says  EUwood,  in  his  Life  of  Himself: 

*  Surely  there  is  here  soraetliing  of  inconsistency  m  Warton. 
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^and  after  some  fiurther  dUcoone  of  it»  I  pleasantly  said  to  bim,  'Thou  hast  said 
mnoli  of  Paradise  Lost^  but  what  hast  thou  to  saj  of  Paradise  ^ound  V  He  made  me 
no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse ;  then  broke  off  that  discourse,  and  fell  upon  i 
another  sabjeot"  When  Ellwood  afterwards  waited  on  him  in  London,  Milton  showed 
him  his  '  Paradise  Regained;'  and,  in  a  pleasant  tone,  said  to  him, — "This  is  owing  to 
70a;  for  yon  pnt  it  into  my  head  by  the  question  yon  put  to  me  at  Cholfont;  which  : 
before  I  had  not  thought  ofl"  ' 

Milton,  in  the  opening  of  this  poem,  speaking  of  his  Muse,  as  prompted  | 

to  tell  of  deeds 
▲boTe  heroick,  ; 

eonsiders  the  subject  of  it,  as  well  as  of  '  Paradise  Lost»'  to  be  of  much  greater  dignity 
and  difficulty  than  the  argument  of  Homer  and  VirgiL    But  the  dilTerenoe  here  i^  as    \ 
Richardson  observes,  that  he  eonfines  himself  "to  nature's  bounds;"  not  as  ia  the 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  where  he  soars  "  above  the  visible  diurnal  sphere :"  and  so  far '  Para- 
dise Regained'  is  less  poetical  because  it  is  less  imaj^ative. 

" '  Paradise  Regained'  has  not  met  with  the  approbation  it  deservei^"  says  Jortin : 
''it  has  not  the  harmony  of  numbers,  the  sublimity  of  thought)  and  the  beauties  of 
diction,  which  are  in  'Paradise  Lost:'  it  is  composed  in  a  lower  and  less  striking  I 
style; — a  style  suited  to  the  subject  Artful  sophistry,  £slse  reasoning,  set  off  in  the  ; 
most  specious  manner,  and  refitted  by  the  Son  of  God  with  strong  unaffected  eloquence,  ' 
is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  poem.  Satan  there  defends  a  bad  cause  with  great  ! 
skill  and  subUety,  as  one  thoroughly  versed  in  that  craft:  | 

1 

— -qui  Ikeere  Msnerat 

Candida  da  aigris,  at  da  eaadeatUms  ana. 

HI0  oharatttftf  is  vail  dnMnk" 
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mXAODVCTOBT  KEUABES. 

t 

Tn  very  outline  of  fhe  rabject  of  this  book  of  sublime  wiBdont,  argnntenty  and  eto* 
quence,  is  of  the  bigbest  cbaracfer  of  poetry.  Otar  Savtotlr,  ih  a  fit  of  meditatirt 
abMfactidn,  and  just  beginning  to  feel  lis  diTinity  from  Cbe  signs  imparted  to  him  at 
ihe  baptism  of  Bt  Jobn,  wanders  into  a  desert  and  barren  wilderness,  where  be  loaei 
himself,  and  fasts  for  forty  days.  There  Satan  encounters  him,  fii^t  in  disguise ;  and, 
when  detected,  in  his  avowed  name,  to  tempt  him  to  his  fhtl ;  as  he  had  formerly  suo- 
cessfhlly  tempted  Ere,  and  thus  eifeeted  the  ruin  of  the  humaa  IM«. 

The  descripfire  parts  are  here  only  occasional;  but  when  fhey  do  oeetir,  they  are 
maltnificent  and  picturesquti  The  argnmentattre  parts  form  the  main  matter.  Satan 
argues  with  the  wicked  power  of  a  rebellious  and  pefverrted  angel ;  but  Christ,  fbeling 
within  him  the  growing  illiimlnatton  of  his  mighty  mission,  always  oreroomes  him :  yet 
the  fiend  is  as  subtle,  crafty,  flattering,  and  persuasire,  as  he  is  ing^ious  and  rigoroua. 
Our  Sariour  had  yet  scarcely  plumed  his  wings  ,*  he  was  doubtftal  of  his  own  strength ; 
yet  a  secret  Spirit  firom  Heaven  now  whispered  to  hhn,  (hat  he  was  bom  for  the  triaL 
The  dialogue  is  supported  with  amasing  foMe  and  splendour  on  both  sides :  the  mind 
of  the  profound  reader  is  kept  in  anxious  and  trembling  euspense.  The  tfaib  of  the 
demon  comes  strong  and  dasiling;  then  follows  the  sublime  and  oTerwhelming  answer, 
which  eclipses  it  at  once ;  and  which  mores  the  soul  and  heart  by  its  aoute  and  moral 
grandeur,  and  its  heroic  self-denial. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  addition  to  Satan's  alarming  artiflees,  our  Saviour 
had  to  sustain  hunger,  thirsty  want  of  shelter,  loneliness  in  a  desert  of  terrific  gloomi- 
ness, out  of  which  he  could  not  find  his  way :  this  gives  the  story  a  sort  of  breathlea 
interest,  in  which  the  human  imagination  can  find  the  strongest  sympathy.  As  a 
divinity,  we  should  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  hero  of  this  poem; 
unless  he  had,  for  the  ezeeuiion  of  his  great  mission,  clothed  himself  with  a  nature 
which  subjected  him  to  all  the  evils  of  humanity. 

The  art  with  which  the  poet  interests  us  in  Satan  himself,  is  miraculous :  the  demonii 
plausibilities  sometimes  almost  make  us  pity  him.  His  self-ezoulpations,  his  eunning 
arguments,  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  means  no  ill-will  to  man,  and  that  he  has  no 
interest  in  hating  him,  are  invented  with  astonishing  colour  and  wiliness:  our 
Saviour's  calm  detection  of  Satan's  sophistries  is  delightftd  and  exalting.  The  reader, 
who  feels  in  this  no  human  sympathy;  no  glow  at  intellectual  force;  no  electrification 
at  the  spell  of  mighty  genius;  no  expansion  of  the  brain;  no  light  to  the  ideas;  no 
elation  and  renovation  of  our  fallen  nature; — ^mnst  be  unspiritualized,  and  half>im« 
bruted.  If  any  man  finds  himself  cold  and  dull  at  first,  let  him  eonsider  it  a  duty  to 
endeavour  by  degrees  to  warm  himself.  The  hardest  ioe  will  melt  at  last  by  the  oon« 
tinual  impulse  of  a  glowing  sun. 

If  the  intellectual  ingredients  of  this  book,— or  this  poem, — ^were  abstract,  I  could 
account  for  the  vulgar  distaste  of  it:  but  the  whole  has  reference  to  the  contest  of 
characters,  and  to  practical  results :  the  whole  is  not  only  involved  in  a  progressive 
story;  but  is  partly,  by  its  prevalence  of  dialogue,  of  a  dramatic  interest:  the  reader  is 
kept  in  suspense  for  the  event  of  the  successive  trials. 

Is  the  mean  nature  of  many  individuals  fallen  so  low,  that  they  can  recognise 
nothing  of  sentiment  or  thought  which  is  noble  and  generous? — ^Will  they  call  it  im« 
probable,  exaggerated,  and  forced? — There  may  be  poetry  holding  up  a  mirror  to 
common  life,  which  is  harmless ;  but  it  is  not  virtuous,  because  it  is  of  no  use.  The 
mob  perhaps  like  best  to  see  their  own  likenesses ;  but  it  is  often  so  fiur  mischievous^ 
that  it  is  apt  to  confirm  them  in  a  complacency  with  their  own  follies. 


J 


Our  basi&eM  is  to  improre  oar  undentondiagSi  uid  raslt  our  haaiti;  to  be  tKight  to 
fletect  the  delvsions  of  sin  and  the  deyil ;  and  to  bear  the  eeirove  and  wvongs  of  life 
with  a  mas:naiiimoas  fortitade.  What  poem  does  this  like  ''Paradise  Regained?" 
What  poem  therefore  onght  we  so  to  stodj,  and  become  familiar  with  ?  The  veiy 
aathoritieef  on  which  its  chief  doctrines  are  boil^  are  i|i  thenuelyes  treasures  of  ■ 
wisdoBU 

But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  gnees,  what»  OTen  on  the  mere  principles  o^  poetry^  tbere  is  of 
excellence  wanting  in  tbis  poem.  Invention,  character,  sentimenty  langnage, — all  in  a 
bigh  degree, — cannot  be  denied  it  Here  is  unbounded  expanse  of  thought,  and  pro- 
fiindify  of  wisdom :  here  is  all  the  moral  eloquence,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  noblest 
aathon  of  aniiqaity :  heie  is  much  of  the  essence  of  the  inspired  writings :  here  is  what 
pefliape  popular  readers  like  best  of  all^— ^the  most  condensed  and  solid  brevi^ :  here 
Ss  inoxhaustible  richness  of  thought  oombined  with  extreme  plainnees,  and  a  ecriptnral 
simplicity  of  expression.  I  belieTC  that  no  one  ever  read  florid  language  for  any  num- 
ber of  pages  ipthont  satiety  and  disgust 

Beaatifol  as  the  flnt  book  of  the  "  Paradise  Regained''  is,  I  think  that  the  poem  con. 
iinues  to  rise  to  the  last:  here  is  the  difficulty;  but  it  would  be  a  fault  if  it  did  not 
This  book  is  principally  ecenpied  in  Satan's  exeulpation  of  himself:  the  other  books 
set  forth  the  fiend's  temptations,  both  material  and  intellectual;  aad  our  SaTiomr's  sub- 
lime arguments  in  answer  to  him. 

The  style  with  which  the*"  Paradise  Regained"  opens,  is  generally  considered  more 
sober,  and  less  removed  from  its  authorities,  than  that  of  the  ''Paradise  Lost;"  and 
this  is  supposed  to  have  partly  arisen  from  the  poet's  awe  of  his  subject  and  partly 
from  the  weakness  of  rapidly  deelini^g  age.  With  respect  to  the  style,  so  far  as  it  is 
more  subdued  (if  it  be  so),  I  believe  that  it  has  purely  been  caused  by  the  choice  of  his 
subject^  and  the  plainer  and  simpler  language  of  the  New  Teetameat,  which  disdains 
all  ornament,  and  in  which  the  story  gives  less  scope  to  imagination.  Where  we  are 
relating  recorded  fiusts,  ttom  which  we  dare  not  vary,  our  language  is  necessarily  more 
controlled  and  tame. 

I  am  only  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  the  poet  in  choosing  this  sublime  theme :  he 
could  not  but  have  ibreseen  all  its  difficulties ;  but  knowing  his  own  perfect  fiuniliarity 
with  the  scriptural  language,  his  gigantic  mind  haiarded  the  task.  This  alone  is  a 
proof  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  "  failure  of  strength ;"  and  there  is  not  a  single 
passage  in  the  execution,  which  indicates  any  such  failure :  with  whatever  else  com- 
pared of  his  immortal  writings,  the  imagery  is  as  distinct  and  picturesque ;  the  spiritual 
party  the  thoughts  and  arguments,  are  at  least  equally  vigorous,  original,  discrimina- 
tive, and  profound,  and  perhaps  more  abundant :  nor  has  the  language  less  of  that 
naked  strength,  which  supports  itself  by  its  own  intrinsic  power. 


ARGUMENT.* 

Ths  subject  proposed.  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  poem  opens  with  John  baptizing 
at  the  river  Jordan :  Jeans  coming  there  is  baptized ;  and  in  attested,  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Satan,  who  is  present, 
upon  this  immediately  flies  up  into  the  regions  of  the  air;  where  summoning  his  infernal 
council,  he  acquaints  them  with  his  apprehensions  that  Jesus  is  that  seed  of  the  ivomaa. 
destined  to  destroy  all  their  power;  and  points  out  to  them  the  immediate  oecesaity  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  proof,  and  of  attempting,  by  snares  and  fraud,  to  connteraet  ami 
defeat  the  person,  from  whom  they  have  so  much  to  dread  :  this  office  he  offers  himself  t<> 
undertake;  and,  his  offer  being  accepted,  sets  oaf  on  his  enlorprise.  In  the  mean  time. 
God,  in  the  ossembly  of  holy  angels,  declares  that  he  hna  given  up  his  Son  to  be  templed 
by  Sktan;  bat  foretells  that  the  tempter  shall  bo  completely  defeated  by  him:  upim  which 
the  angels  sing  a  hymn  of  triumph.  Jesus  is  led  up  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  vriiile 


*  No  edition  of  '*  Paradise  Regained"  had  ever  appeared  with  Aii^rumenta  to  the  books,  before 
that  which  was  publisbed  in  1796  by  Mr.  Donster ;  from  which  they  nt«  adopted  in  this  edition. 
Peck,  imleed,  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency,  in  his  **  Memoirs  of  Milton,**  1740,  p.  70, 
4c.,  but  the  Arguments,  which  he  has  there  given,  are  too  diffuse,  and  want  that  conci8e«iess 
and  energy  which  diainguish  Mr.  Dunster's.T-ToDD. 
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PARADISE  BBeAINED. 


[BOOK& 


ha  U  meditatiDf  on  th«  eommencfimfint  of  hii  g^reat  office  of  flaTioar  of  BsnUiid.  Pnrao- 
lag  his  meditationi,  ho  narratM,  in  a  aoliloqajr,  what  divine  and  philanthropic  impuleea  he 
had  felt  from  his  early  yonth,  and  how  his  mother  Mary,  on  perceiviqg  these  dispositions 
in  him,  had  acqoainted  him  with  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  informed  him  that  he 
was  no  less  a  person  than  the  Son  of  God ;  to  which  he  adds  what  his  own  inqniries  and 
reflections  had  supplied  in  confirmation  of  this  great  truth,  and  particularly  dwells  on  the 
recent  attestation  of  it  at  the  river  Jordan.  Our  Lord  passes  forty  days,  fasting,  in  the 
wilderness;  where  the  wild  beasts  become  mild  and  harmless  in  his  presence.  Satan  now 
appears  under  the  form  of  an  old  peasant ;  and  enters  into  discourse  with  our  Lord,  won* 
dering  what  could  have  brought  him  alone  into  so  dangerous  a  place,  and  at  the  same  time 
professing  to  recognise  him  for  the  person  lately  acknowledged  by  John,  at  the  river  Jor- 
dan, to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Jesas  briefly  roplies.  Satan  rejoins  with  a  description  of  the 
difficulty  of  supporting  life  in  the  wilderness ;  and  entreats  Jesus,  if  he  be  really  the  Son 
of  Ood,  to  manifest  his  divine  power,  by  chaining  some  of  the  stones  into  bread.  Jeans 
reproves  him,  and  at  the  same  time  tells  him  that  he  knows  who  he  is.  Satan  instantly 
avows  himself,  and  oflTers  an  artful  apology  for  himself  and  his  conduct.  Our  blessed  Lord 
severely  reprimands  him,  and  refutes  every  part  of  his  justification.  Satan,  with  much 
semblance  of  humility,  still  endeavours  to  justify  himself;  and  professing  his  admiration 
of  Jesus  and  his  regard  for  virtue,  requests  to  be  permitted  at  a  future  time  to  hear  more 
of  his  conversation;  but  is  answered,  that  this  nrost  be  as  he  shall  find  permission  from 
above.  Satan  then  disappears,  and  the  book  closes  with  a  short  descripfcioB  of  night 
coming  on  in  the  desert. 

I,  WHO  erewhile*  the  happy  garden  sung 

By  one  man's  disohedience  lost,^  now  sing 

Becover'd  Paradise « to  all  mankind; 

By  one  man's  firm  ohedienoe  fully  tried 

Through  all  temptation^  and  the  tempter  foil'd  * 

In  all  nis  wiles,  defeated  and  repulsed. 

And  Eden  raised  in  the  waste  wilderness.' 

*■  I,  who  wetokile. 

The  proposition  of  the  subjeot  is  dear  and  dignified,  and  is  beaatifully  wound  up  in 
the  oonclnding  line : — 

And  Eden  raised  in  the  waste  wilderness.— Dvkstsr. 

This  is  plainly  an  illasion  to  the  "  Die  ego  qni  qnondam,"  Ac,  attributed  to  VirgiL 
Thus  also  Spenser : — 

Lo,  I  the  man,  whose  muse  whilom  did  mask. 

As  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  shepherd's  weeds. 

And  now  enforced,  a  far  unfitter  task, 

For  tmrapets  stern  to  change  mine  oaten  roeds,  4e.-^iWT0ii. 

i>  By  one  man*$  ditobedienee  hat, 

'*  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of 
one  shall  many  be  made  rifrhteons."    Rom.  v.  19. — ^Nkwtoh. 

c  Beeover^d  ParadUe* 

It  may  seem  a  little  odd,  that  Milton  should  impute  the  recovery  of  Paradise  to  this 
short  scene  of  our  Saviour^  life  upon  earth,  and  not  rather  extend  it  to  his  agonj, 
crucifixion,  Ac;  but  the  reason  no  doubt  was,  that  Paradise,  regained  by  our  Saviour's 
resisting  the  temptations  of  Satan,  might  be  a  better  contrast  to  Paradise,  lost  by  our 
first  parents  too  easily  yielding  to  the  same  seducing  Spirit.  Besides,  he  might,  very 
probably,  and  indeed  very  reasonably,  be  apprehensive,  that  a  subject,  so  extensive  as 
well  as  sublime,  might  be  too  great  a  burden  for  his  declining  constitution,  and  a  task 
too  long  for  the  short  term  of  years  he  could  then  hope  for.  Even  in  his  "Paradise 
Lost,"  he  expresses  his  fears,  lest  he  had  begun  too  late,  and  lest  "  an  age  too  late,  or 
cold  climate,  or  years,  should  have  damped  his  intended  wing ;"  and  surely  he  had 
much  greater  cause  to  dread  the  same  now,  and  to  be  very  cautious  of  launching  out 
too  far. — Thter. 

<l  And  Eden  raued  in  the  watte  wildemeaa. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  particular  beauty  in  this  line,  when  one  considers  the  fine  allusion 
in  it  to  the  curse  brought  upon  the  paradisiacal  earth  by  the  fall  of  Adam :  **  Cursed  is 
the  ground  for  thy  sake :  thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee." — ^TBrBR. 

See  Isaiah,  li.  3. 
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Thon  Spirit/  who  ledst  this  glorioas  eremite 
Into  the  desert/  his  victorious  field, 

Against  the  spiritual  foe,  and  brought' st  him  thenoe  ^ 

By  proof  the  undoubted  Son  of  God,  inspire, 
As  thou  art  wont,s  m j  prompted  song,  else  mute ;  ^ 
And  bear,  through  highth  or  depth  of  Nature's  bounds. 
With  prosperous  wing  fhll  summ'd,  to  tell  of  deeds 
Above  heroick,  though  in  secret  done,  ^ 

And  unrecorded  left  through  many  an  age } 
Worthy  to  have  not  remained  so  long  unsung. 

Now  had  the  great  proclaimer,  with  a  voice 
More  awful  than  the  sound  of  trumpet,'  cried 

•  Thoutpirit, 

This  inrocation  Ib  so  snpremelj  beautiful,  that  it  is  hardlj  possible  to  give  the  pre- 
ference eTen  to  that  in  the  opening  of  the  "Paradise  Lost"  This  has  the  merit  of 
more  conciseness.  Diffaseness  may  be  considered  as  lessoning  the  dignity  of  inyoca- 
tions  on  such  subjects. — Duitstbb. 

t  Into  ih9  detert. 

It  is  said.  Matt  iy.  1, — ^"Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  windemess  to 
be  tempted. of  the  deviL"  And  from  the  Greek  original  ipn/iof,  the  desert,  and  lpmt(rtKf 
an  inhabitant  of  the  desert,  is  rightlj  formed  the  word  eremite  j  which  was  used  before 
by  Milton  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iii.  474 :  and  bj  Fairfax,  in  his  translation  of 
Tasso,  c.  zi.  St.  4 :  and  in  Italian,  as  well  as  Latin,  there  is  eremita,  which  tiie  French, 
and  we  after  them,  eontract  into  kermite,  hermit, — Nbwton. 

s  Inepire, 
Am  thou  art  wont. 
See  the  very  fine  opening  of  the  ninth  book  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost^"  and  also  his 
inyoeation  of  Urania,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book :  and  in  the  introduction  to 
the  second  book  of  the  "  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy,"  whero 
he  promises  to  undertake  something,  he  yet  knows  not  whaty  that  may  be  of  use  and 
honour  to  his  country,  he  adds :  ''  This  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to 
that  Btomal  Spirit,  who  oan  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out 
his  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  whom  he  pleases." 
Here  then  we  see  that  Milton's  invocations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  not  merely  exor- 
dia pro  forma.  Indeed  his  prose  works  are  not  without  their  invocations.  Compare 
also  Tasso,  "H  Mondo  Create,"  Giom.  Prim. 

elangue 
8e  Bon  m'  inspiri  tu,  la  voce,  e  'isaono.^— BmisTxa. 

^  My  prompted  eong,  elae  iiiufs. 
Milton's  third  wife,  who  survived  him  many  years,  related  of  him,  that  he  used  to 
compose  his  poetry  chiefly  in  winter ;  and  on  his  waking  in  a  morning,  would  make 
her  write  down  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  verses.  Being  asked,  whether  he  did  not 
often  read  Homer  and  Virgil,  she  understood  it  as  an  imputation  upon  him  for  stealing 
from  those  authors,  and  unswered  with  eagerness, ''  He  stole  from  nobody  but  the  Muse 
who  inspired  him :"  and,  being  asked  by  a  lady  present  who  the  Muse  was,  replied  "It 
was  God's  grace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  visited  him  nightly. "—New ton's  Life  of 
Milton.  Mr.  Richardson  also  says,  that  "  Milton  would  sometimes  lie  awake  whole 
nights,  but  not  a  verse  could  he  make ;  and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  fancy  would  rush 
upon  him  with  an  impeiue  or  cettrum." — Johnson's  Life  of  Milton.  **  Else  mute"  might 
have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  of  Horace's  most  beautiful  ode  to  the  Muse,  iv.  iii.  :— 

O  teetadinis  anres 

Dulcem  qaas  etrepitam,  Fieri,  temperas, 
O  matii  qaoque  piicibai 

Donatura  cygni,  si  libeat,  sonara ! 

or  from  Quinctilian : — **  Ipsam  igitur  orandi  majestatem,  qua  nihil  Dii  immortalet 
melius  homini  dederunt,  et  qua  remota  muta  sunt  omnia,  et  luce  prastenti  et  memoria 
poeteritatis  earent,  toto  animo  petamus,"  1.  ziL  11. — Duustbr. 

i  With  a  voice 
More  awful  than  the  eound  of  trumpet* 

"Lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  my  people  their  transgressions,"  Isaiah 
Iviii.  1 :  and  see  Heb.  xiL  18,  19.— Duhbtkb. 


Repentance,  and  Heaven's  kingdom  nigh  i4;  hand  ^ 

To  all  baptized :  to  his  great  iMtptism  flock'd 

With  awe  the  regions  round,  and  with  them  came 

From  Nazareth  the  son  of  Joseph  deemed 

To  the  flood  of  Jordan  ;  came,  as  then  obsoarOy 

Unmark'd,  unknown;  but  him  the  Baptist  soon  ^ 

Descried,  divinely  wam'd,i  and  witness  bore 

As  to  his  worthier,  and  would  have  resigned 

To  him  his  heavenly  office ;  nor  was  long 

His  witness  unconfirm'd :  on  him  baptirod    ' 

Heaven  open'd,  and  in  likeness  of  a  dove  ^ 

The  Spirit  descended,  while  the  Father's  voice 

From  heaven  pronounced  him  his  beloved  Son. 

That  heard,  the  adversary,  who,  roving  still 

About  the  world,^  at  that  assembly  famed 

Would  not  be  last ;  and,  with  the  voice  divine  • 

Nigh  thunder-struck,  the  exalted  man,  to  whom 

Such  high  attest  was  given,'  awhile  survey'd 

With  wonder ;  then,  with  envy  fraught  and  nge^ 

Flies  to  his  place,  nor  rests,  but  in  mid  air 

To  council  summons  all  his  mighty  peers,  ^ 

Within  thick  clouds  and  dark  tenfold  involved," 

A  gloomy  consistory;"  and  them  amidst. 

With  looks  aghast  and  sad,  he  thus  bespake : 

J  But  him  tJf  BaptiH  won 
Deteriedf  diviwdjf  voarn'd, 

John  the  Baptist  had  notice  given  him  hefore,  that  he  might  eeitetnlj  know  tlw 
Messiah  hy  the  Holj  Ghost  descending  and  abiding  npon  him :  ''And  I  knew  him  not; 
9at  he  that  sent  me  to  baptise  with  water,  the  same  said  an  to  me.  Upon  whom  thou 
shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  whieh  baptiieth 
with  the  H0I7  Qhosty''  John  i.  33.  Bat  it  appears  from  8t  Matthew,  that  the  Baptist 
knew  him,  and  acknowledged  him  before  he  was  baptized,  and  before  the  H0I7  Qhost 
iesoended  upon  him,  Matt.  iii.  14.  "I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  oomost 
thou  to  me  ?"  To  account  for  which  wo  must  admit  with  Milton,  that  another  dirine 
rerelation  was  made  to  him  at  this  very  time,  signifying  that  this  was  the  person  of 
whom  he  had  such  notice  before. — ^NawTOir. 

The  Baptiat  John  eairioB  us  with  the  best  effect  in  media*  re§, — DuvarsB. 

k  Who,  roving  HiU 
About  the  world. 

"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Whence  oomest  thou  ?  Then  Satan  answered  the 
Lord,  and  said.  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up  and  down  in 
it"    Job  i.  7.    See  sJso  1  Pet  v.  8. — Dursteb. 

1  TTte  eactUted  mem,  to  y)hom 
Such  high  atte$t  uxu  gitfen,  Ac 
The  description  how  Satan  is  affected  by  this  divine  attestation  of  Jesna  is  admirable : 
his  involuntary  admiration  is  consistent  with  his  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  amia- 
ble ;  (see  ver.  379 ;)  his  envy  and  rage  are  truly  Satanic,  and  becoming  his  character  of 
the  enemy  of  all  good. — Dunstbr. 

n  Within  thick  clandt  and  dark  ten/old  involved. 
Milton,  in  making  Satan's  residence  to  be  "in  mid  air,  within  thick  clouds  and  dark," 
•eems  to  have  St  Austin  in  his  eye;  who,  speaking  of  the  region  of  clouds,  storms, 
thunder,  Ac,  says,  "ad  ista  oaliginosa,  id  est,  ad  hunc  aerem,  tanquam  ad  earoerem, 
damnatus  est  diabolus,".  Ac.  "Enarr.  in  Ps."  148,  s.  9,  torn.  5,  p.  1677.  edit  Bened.— 
Tbybb. 

B  A  gloomy  eonnatory. 

This  is  <in  imitation  of  Yir.  ^n.  iii.  677: 
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0  ancient  powers  of  air,  and  this  wide  world; 
(For  much  more  willingly  I  mention  air, 
This  onr  old  oonqnest,  than  remember  heii. 
Our  hated  habitation)  well  ye  know, 
How  man  J  ages,  aa  the  years  of  men. 
This  universe  we  have  possess'd,  and  ruled, 
In  manner  at  our  will,  the  afiaics  of  eartii, 
Since  Adam  and  his  &cile  consort  Eve 
Lost  Paradise,  deceived  by  me ;  though  since 
With  dread  atlendi&g  when  that  fatal  wound 
Shall  be  inflicted  by  the  seed  of  Eve 
Upon  my  head.    Long  the  decrees  of  Heaven 
Delay,  for  longest  time  to  him  is  short :» 


io 


Ccrnimas  astantes  nequicquam  Inmine  torvo 
iBtoseoB  fratreif  ccelo  capita  alta  ferentei, 
Coacilitun  horfMidam. 

By  the  word  "  eonsUitory/'  I  suppose  Milton  intends  to  g'Uaoe  at  the  meeting  of  the 
pope  and  eardinalfl  so  named,  or  perhaps  at  the  episcopal  tribunal,  to  all  which  sorts  of 
courts  or  assemblies  he  was  ab  avowed  enemy.  The  phrase  concilium  horrendum,  Vida 
makes  use  of  upon  a  like  oeeasion  of  assembling  the  infernal  powers,  ''  Christ."  lib.  1. 

Protinas  aeeiri  diros  ad  regia  frntres 
Liminai  oonoilitun  horrenoum* 

And  Tasso  also,  in  the  yeiy  same  manner,  "  Gier.  Lib."  o.  !▼•  st  3:— » 

Che  sia  oomnumda  il  popol  sno  raceolto 
(Concilio  horrendo)  entro  la  regia  ■oglia.^-^THTna. 

o  0  andtnt  powen  of  air f  and  ihia  vide  taoHd. 

So  the  devil  is  called  in  Scripture  "  The  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  Bph.  ii.  2 ; 
and  eril  spirits  are  termed  the  "  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  Eph.  yi.  12. 
Satan  here  summons  a  conncil,  and  opens  it  as  he  did  in  the  **  Paradise  Lost,*"  but  here 
is  not  that  copiousness  and  yariety  which  is  in  the  other ;  here  are  not  different  speechef 
and  sentiments  adapted  to  the  different  characters ;  it  is  a  council  without  a  debate ; 
Satan  is  the  only  speaker :  and  the  author,  as  if  conscious  of  this  defect,  has  artfully 
«ndeayoured  to  obyiate  the  objection,  by  saying  that  their  danger 


and  afterwards, 


Admits  no  long  debnte. 
But  most  with  sometliiag  sudden  be  opposed: 

No  time  was  then 
For  long  mdnlgence  to  their  fbara  or  grief. 


The  true  reason  is,  he  found  it  impossible  to  exceed  or  equal  the  speeches  in  his  former 
council,  and  therefore  has  assigned  the  best  reason  he  could  for  not  making  any  in  this. 
— NnwTOif. 

They  who  haye  been  taught  to  think,  by  the  cant  of  common  critics,  that  this  poem 
Si  unworthy  of  the  great  genius  of  Milton,  may  read  the  first  two  speeches  in  it;  this 
of  Satan,  with  which  the  poem  Judiciously  opens ;  and  that  of  God,  at  yer.  130  of  this 
book.— Jos.  Wabtoh. 

P  L(mg  the  decreet  of  Heaven 
Delay, /or  longeet  time  to  htm  is  »hort. 

This  obsenration,  that "  the  decrees  of  Heayen  are  long  delayed,"  must  be  understood 
as  being  limited  to  this  particular  instance  ,■  or  to  its  being  sometimes,  not  always  so. 
Why  any  intoryal  should  eyer  occur  between  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  and  his  exe- 
cution of  tiiem,  a  reason  is  immediately  subjoined,  which  forms  a  peculiarly  fine  transi- 
tion to  the  succeeding  sentonce.  Time  is  as  nothing  to  the  Deity;  long  and  short 
haying,  in  fact,  no  ezistonce  to  a  Being  with  whom  all  duration  is  present:  time  to 
human  beings  has  its  stated  measurement,  and  by  this  Satan  has  just  before  estimated 
it:— 

How  many  ages,  as  the  years  of  men, 

This  uniyorso  we  haye  possessed. 

Time  to  guilty  beings,  human  or  spiritual,  passes  so  quick,  that  the  hour  of  punishmentt 
howoycr  protracted,  always  comes  too  soon : — 
64 
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And  now,  too  soon  for  as,  the  circling  honre 

This  dreaded  time  have  compass'd,  wherein  we 

Must  bide  the  stroke  of  that  long-threaten'd  wonnd, 

At  least,  if  so  We  can ;  and,  bj  the  head  ^ 

Broken,  be  not  intended  all  our  power 

To  be  infringed,  our  freedom  and  our  being, 

In  this  fair  empire  won  of  earth  and  air : 

For  this  ill  news  I  bring; «  the  woman's  Seed, 

Destined  to  this,  is  late  of  woman  bom  :  ^ 

His  birth  to  our  just  fear  gave  no  small  cause ; 

But  his  growth  now  to  youth's  full  flower,  displaying 

All  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom  to  achieve 

Things  highest,  greatest,  multiplies  my  fear. 

Before  him  a  great  prophet,  to  proclaim  ^ 

His  coming,  is  sent  harbinger,  who  all 

Invites,  and  in  the  consecrated  stream 

Pretends  to  wash  off  sin,  and  fit  them,  so 

Purified,  to  receive  him  pure ; '  or  rather 

To  do  him  honour  as  their  King :  all  come,  ^' 

And  he  himself  among  them  was  baptised ; 

Not  thence  to  be  more  pure,  but  to  receive 

The  testimony  of  Heaven,  that  who  he  is 

Thenceforth  the  nations  may  not  doubt.     I  saw 

The  prophet  do  him  reverence ;  on  him,  rising  ^ 

Out  of  the  water.  Heaven  above  the  clouds 

Unfold  her  crystal  doors ;  ■  thence  on  his  head 

A  perfect  dove  descend,*  (whate'er  it  meant) 

And  now,  too  loon  for  ai  the  circling  hoars 

This  drended  time  have  compass'd.  wherein  we 

Must  bide  the  stroke  of  that  long-throaten*d  wound.— I>ini8TSB. 

q  For  thi$  ill  new§  I  bring,  <ta. 
In  the  fourth  ftot  of  the  ''  Adamo/'  of  Andreini,  Lucifer  nmOarlj  umoimeeB  th« 
inoarn&tion  to  the  demons. — Duhbtbr. 

r  Puri/led,  to  reeeiff€  him  pure, 
1  John,  iii.  3.    "  And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  pnrifleth  himMlf  ereii    ! 
as  he  is  pure." — Nbwton. 

•  Heaven  above  the  doude 
Unfold  her  eryetal  door*. 

It  is  the  same  idea  in  the  "Ode  on  the  Nativity/'  st.  18:— '^ Ring  on^  ye  crystal 
spheres :"  and  in  the  Latin  ode,  "  Pnesul.  Elien."  ver.  63: — 

Donee  nitentesad  fores  ' 

Venttun  est  Olympi,  et  regiam  crystoUinam,  ^o. 

Compare  also  "  Paradise  Lost,"  vi.  771 : — 

He  on  the  wings  of  seraphs  rode  subline 
On  the  crystalline  sky. 

Again,  b.  L  741 : — 

Thrown  by  angry  Jove 
otaeer  o*er  the  crystal  battlements. 

See  also  b.  vi.  766,  860.  Milton's  ''  crystal  battlements"  are  in  the  imagery  of  romaaee : 
tiie  ''crystalline  sphere"  is  from  the  Ptolemaic  or  Oothio  system  of  astronomy,  ''Paradii* 
Lost,"  iii.  482 :  and  so  perhaps  Spenser,  "  Tears  of  the  Muses :" — 

For  hence  we  mooat  aloft  into  the  skie. 

And  look  into  the  crystal!  finnament.p-T.  Waktoh. 

t  A  perfect  dove  deecend. 
He  had  expressed  it  before,  ver.  30,  "  in  likeness  of  a  dove,"  agreeably  to  St. 
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And  out  of  Hearen  the  soyran  voice  I  heard,—- 

This  is  my  Son  beloved, — ^in  him  am  pleased.  * 

His  mother  then  is  mortal,  but  his  Sire 

He  who  obtains  the  monarchy  of  Heaven : 

And  what  will  he  not  do  to  advance  his  Son  J 

His  first-begot  we  know,  and  sore  have  felt, 

When  his  fierce  thunder  drove  us  to  the  deep.*  ^ 

Who  this  is  we  must  learn ;  ^  for  man  he  seems 

In  all  his  lineaments;  though  in  his  face 

The  glimpses  of  his  Father's  glory  shine. 

Ye  see  our  danger  on  the  utmost  edse 

Of  hazard,  which  admits  no  long  debate,  ** 

But  must  with  somethins  sudden  be  opposed, 

(Not  force,  but  well-couch'd  fraud,  well-woven  snares*) 

Ere  in  the  head  of  nations  he  appear. 

Their  king,  their  leader,  and  supreme  on  earth. 

I,  when  no  other  durst,  sole  undertook  '^ 

The  dbmal  expedition,*  to  find  out 

And  ruin  Adam ;  and  the  exploit  performed 

Successfully :  a  calmer  voyage  now 

Will  waft  me;'  and  the  way,  found  prosperous  once, 

Induces  best  to  hope  of  like  success.  ** 

He  ended,  and  bis  words  impression  left 
Of  much  amazement  to  the  infernal  crew. 
Distracted  and  surprised  with  deep  dismay 

Matthew,  "the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove/'  ui.  16,  and  to  St  UaA,  "the 
Spirit  like  a  dove  deioending  npon  him /'  1.  10.  Bot  as  Lnke  lays,  that "  the  Holy 
Ghost  desoended  in  a  bodily  shape,"  ilL  22,  the  poet  supposes,  with  Tertollian,  Austin, 
and  others  of  the  laUiers,  that  it  was  a  real  dove,  as  the  painters  always  represent  it^ 
Nbwtov. 

■  And  ton  have  /tU, 
Wken  hit  JUrot  ihufuUr  drovt  u»  to  (he  cleep. 

In  referenee  to  the  sublime  deseription,  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost^"  of  the  Messiah 
driTinf^  the  rebel  angels  out  of  heaven,  b.  yi.  834,  Ae. — BmrsTBR. 

V  Who  this  it  loe  iimm<  learn. 

Our  author  favours  the  opinion  of  those  writers,  Ignatius  and  others  among  the 
ancients,  and  Bexa  and  others  among  the  modems,  who  believed  that  the  devil,  though 
he  might  know  Jesus  to  be  some  extraordinary  person,  yet  knew  him  not  to  be  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God. — Kbwton. 

It  was  requisite  for  the  poet  to  assume  this  opinion,  as  it  is  a  necessary  hinge  on 
which  part  of  the  poem  turns. — ^Dunstbb. 

^  W^-woven  tnaret, 

Thui  Spenser,  <As^pheV  >t.  17:— 

There  his  well-woven  toils,  and  subtle  trainee 
He  laid,  Ae.— Dvumsb. 

>  I,  when  no  other  duret,  tole  undertook 
The  diemcU  expedition,  Ae, 

The  fear  and  unwillingness  of  the  other  fallen  angels  to  undertake  this  dismal 
expedition,  is  particularly  described  in  the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  b.  ii.  420,  Ac. — DuirsTBB. 

7  A  calmer  voyeLge  nvw 
WiU  te^/t  me. 
Thus,  in  <  Paradise  Lost,'  b.  ii.  1041,  where  Satan  begins  to  emerge  out  of  ohaofl.  It 
is  said  the  remainder  of  the  journey  became  so  much  easier. 

That  Satfui  with  less  toil,  and  now  with  ease, 
Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave.— Dvrbtu. 
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At  these  «ad  tidingB ;  bat  no  time  was  tiieo 
For  long  indulgence  to  their  fears  or  grief: 
Unanimons  thej  all  coiftmit  the  care 
And  management  of  this  main  enterprifle 
To  him,  their  great  dictator/  whose  attempt 
At  first  against  mankind  so  well  had  thrired 
In  Adam^  overthrow,  and  led  their  march 
From  hell's  deep-vaulted  den  to  dwell  in  light^ 
Begents,  and  potentates,  and  kings,  jea,  gods, 
Of  many  a  pleasant  realm  and  province  wide. 
So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan*  he  directs 
His  easy  steps,^  girded  with  snaky  wiles," 
Where  he  might  likeliest  find  this  new-declared. 
This  man  of  men,  attested  Son  of  God, 
Temptation  and  all  gaile  on  him  to  try^ 
So  to  subvert  whom  he  suspected  raised 
To  end  his  reign  on  earth,  so  long  enjoy'd : 
But,  contrary,  unweeting  he  fulfilled 
The  purposed  counsel,  preordain'd  and  fiz'd, 
Of  the  Most  High;  who,  in  fiiU  frequence  Mght 
Of  angels,  thus  to  Gabriel  smiling  spake :  * 

«  To  him,  their  great  diettUor. 
Milton  applies  this  title  veiy  properlj  to  SfttMi  in  bis  preMofc  altaftfion;  as  the 
ftuthority  he  is  now  Tested  with  is  quite  dictatorial,  and  the  expedition  on  which  he  is 
going  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  fallen  angels. — ^Thtkk. 

A  To  the  eoaet  of  Jordan. 
The  wilderness,  where  our  Sariour  underwent  his  fortj  days'  tenptationy  was  on  the 
same  bank  of  Jordan  where  the  baptism  of  John  was ;  St.  Luke  witnessing  ity  that 
Jesus  being  now  baptised,  "  returned  firom  Jordan." — Newtox. 

I  t>  Hie  eaey  etepe. 

In  reference,  as  Dr.  Newton  has  observed,  to  the  oalmpess  or  easiness  of  his  present 

expedition,  compared  with  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  his  former  one  to  ruin  mankind. 

Aeeordingly  Satan  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  had  said, 

A  calmer  voyage  now 
Shall  waft  me.— Dumstsb. 

«  Girded  teith  enaky  teilee, 

''Girded  with  snakj  wiles"  alludes  to  the  habits  of  sorcerers  and  neoromaneers,  who 
are  represented  in  some  prints  as  girded  about  the  middle  with  the  skins  of  sniJces  and 
serpents. — Nbwton. 

This  being  **  girt  about  with  a  girdle  of  snakes,"  puts  us  in  mind,  says  Warburton, 
of  the  instrument  of  the  Fall.  Surely  this  interpretation  is  a  fkr-sought  and  groundless 
refinement,'  as  is  also  the  remark  on  ver.  310,  of  the  wild  beasts  growing  mild  at  our 
Saviour's  appearance  as  a  mark  of  the  returning  panulisiacal  state. — Jos.  W>rton. 

"Girded"  here  seems  used  only  in  a  metaphorical  sens^;  as  in  Scripture,  the  Chris- 
tian, properly  armed,  is  described  having  his  "  loins  girt  about  with  truth,"  Ephes.  vi. 
14.  "Girded  with  snaky  wiles"  is  equivalent  to  the  "dolis  instructus"  of  Virgil,  ^n. 
iL  152.    Thus,  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  this  poem,  Satan  is  desoribedy 

At  length  collecting  all  his  serpent  wiles. — ^DunsTsx. 

d  7%w«  to  Gabriel  emiling  tpakc 
This  speech  is  properly  addressed  to  Gabriel,  among  the  angels;  as  he  seems  to  hare 
been  the  angel  particularly  employed  in  the  embassies  and  transactions  relating  to  the 
GospeL  Gabriel  was  sent  to  inform  Daniel  of  the  famous  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
weeks ;  Gabriel  notified  the  conception  of  John  the  Baptist  to  his  father  Zacharias, 
and  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  his  Virgin  Mother.  The  Jewish  Rabbis  say  tbnt 
Michael  was  the  minister  of  severity,  Irat  Gabriel  of  mercy :  accordingly,  our  p*  ot 
makes  Gabriel  the  guardian  angel  of  Paradise,  and  employs  Michael  to  expel  our  first 
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Gabriel^  this  Abj  bj  pttiot  thou  shalt  belidlcly 
Thou  and  all  angeu  oonveraant  on  eartk 
With  man  or  men's  sfteiin,  how  I  begin 
To  verify  that  solemn  message,  Uite 
On  ^hich  I  sent  thee  to  the  Virgin  pure 
In  Galilee,  that  she  should  bear  a  sod. 
Great  in  renown,  and  oall'd  the  Son  of  God ; 
Then  told'st  her,*  doubting  how  these  things  could  be 
To  her  a  yirsin,  that  on  her  should  come 
The  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
Overshadow  her.     This  man,  bom  and  now  upgrown. 
To  show  him  worthy  of  his  birth  divine 
And  high  prediction,  henceforth  I  expose 
To  Satan :  let  him  tempt  and  now  assay 
His  utmost  subtlety ;  because  he  boasts 
And  vaunts  of  his  great  cunning  to  the  throng 
Of  his  apostacy : '  he  might  have  learnt 
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pwenta  out  of  Paradise :  and  tor  the  same  reaeon  this  ipeeeh  is  directed  to  Gabriel  in 
particular. — ^Nbwton. 

Tasso,  speaking  of  Gabriel,  who  is  the  messenger  of  the  Belty  to  Godflrej,  is  the 
opening  of  the  '  Giemsalemme  LIberata,'  says : — 

E  tra  Dio  questi  e  Panime  migliori 
Interprete  ledel.  nuncio  giocondo : 
Gtil  i  deereti  del  eiel  porta,  ed  al  elelo 
Rjporta  d^  mortali  1  preghi,  o  *1  zelo^-^mwtm. 

Smtling  is  here  no  casnal  expletive :  it  is  a  word  of  infinitely  fine  eifect,  and  ii  psr- 
ticularly  meant  to  contrast  the  description  of  Satan,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  book, 
where,  in  his  "  gloomy  consistory"  of  infernal  peers  H  is  said. 

With  looks  aghast  and  sad  he  thus  bespake. 

The  bencYolent  smile  of  the  Deity  is  finely  described  by  VirgU,  'Mn/  L  254: — 

Olli  subridens  hominum  sator  atque  Deonimf 

Vultu,  quo  ccelum  tempeatatesque  serenat. — DmcSTsa. 

Satan's  infernal  council  is  briefly  bat  finely  assembled ;  his  speech  is  admirable,  and 
the  eifect  of  it  is  strongly  depicted.  This  is  strikingly  contrasted  by  the  succeeding 
beautiful  speech  of  the  Deity  surrounded  by  his  angels;  his  speech  to  them,  and  the 
triumphant  hymn  of  the  celestial  choir.  Indeed  die  whole  opening  of  this  poem  is 
executed  in  so  masteriy  a  manner,  that,  making  allowance  for  a  certeln  wish  to  com- 
press, which  is  palpably  risible,  very  few  parts  of '  Paradise  Losf  can  in  any  respect 
daiM  a  prs-eminenoe. — Duhstjeb. 

•  Tkem  ioUPtt  W. 
Milton  siMnetiBes,  from  a  wish  to  oompress,  latinises,  so  aa  to  obsewre  and  oonftise 
his  langnage  considerably.  The  sense  which  he  intends  here,  is  plainly  ''  thou  told'st 
her,"  Ac;  so  that  << told'sf' is  used  here  ae  eqnivalent  to  the  Latin  cteeuei,  with  iti 
pronominal  nominative  understood ;  but  which  our  language  positiyely  requires  to  be 
ozprcrised,  unless  where  the  verb  is  connected  by  a  conjunction  with  some  other  verb 
dependent  on  the  same  pronoun.  He  has  adopted  the  same  mode  of  writing  in  other 
places ;  particularly  ver.  221  of  this  book, 

Yet  held  it  more  humane,  Ac. 

where  the  passage  is  perfectly  confused  for  want  of  the  pronoun  /.  See  also  ver.  85  of 
this  book.  "We  may  in  this  respect  apply  to  our  author  what  Cicero  has  said  of  the 
ancient  orators : — "  Grandes  erant  verbis,  crebri  sententiis,  compressione  rerum  breves^ 
M  ob  eaoi  Ipaam  eansam  Interdum  snbobsouri,"  Brtitus,  29,  ed.  ProusL — DtmsTnu 


'  Beeante  he  boaat» 
And  votmis  of  hit  ffrttit  cwmingi  to  <Ae  tkronf 
Of  kit  apo9taey. 
This  alludes  to  what  Satan  had  just  before  said  to  his  oompaniens,  rer.  100 

I,  when  no  other  durst,  sole  undertook,  ite.— TBTza. 
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Less  overweening,  since  lie  fail'd  in  Job,' 
Whose  constant  pereeveranoe  overcame 
Whate'er  his  cmel  malice  could  invent. 
He  now  shall  know  I  can  produce  a  man. 
Of  female  seed,  fiur  abler  to  resist 
All  his  solicitations,  and  at  length 
All  his  vast  force,  and  drive  him  back  to  hell ; 
Winning,  by  conquest,  what  the  first  man  lost, 
By  fallacy  surprised.     But  first  I  mean 
To  exercise  him  in  the  wilderness : 
There  he  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudiments 
Of  his  great  warfare,^  ere  I  send  him  forth 
To  conquer  Sin  and  Death,  the  two  grand  foes. 
By  humiliation  and  strong  sufferance : 
His  weakness  shall  o'ercome  Satanic  strength,' 
And  all  the  world,J  and  mass  of  sinful  flesh ; 
That  all  the  angels  and  ethereal  powers, 
Thev  now,  and  men  hereafter,  may  discern, 
From  wU  oonsnmmate  virtue  I  have  cho<^ 
This  perfect  man,  by  merit  call'd  my  Son, 
To  earn  salvation  for  the  sons  of  men> 


MO 


f  FaiVd  in  Job. 
See  the  opening  of  Job,  whom  Ood  permitted  Satan  to  tiy :  a  noble  mlii^t  for  an 
epio,  whioh  Milton  leems  once  to  have  thonght  of.    Young's  attempt  is  a  miMrabl* 
^Ulore. 

k  TAe  nMltmento 
0/  KU  grtat  KKu/ore. 
Virg.*-fin.'xl.  166. 

PrimitisB  Javenis  miaene,  belliqae  propinqoi 
Dura  rudimonta. 

And  SUtioB, '  SylT.'  v.  ii.  8. 

8 nod  li  milittsB  jam  te,  poer  mclyte,  primn 
lara  nidimenta,  et  eastromm  dulce  vocoret 
Attipieium.^— DuNtTSK. 

i  Hi»  weaknett  thaU  o'eroome  Satanic  ttrenglJL 

Thus  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  c  L  yer.  27 : — "  And  God  hath  ehoeeia 
the  weak  things  of  the  worid  to  confound  the  things  whioh  are  mighty." 

But  the  proper  reference  is  here  more  probably  to  the  second  verse  of  the  eighth 
Psalm : — "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  ordained  strengtiiy  be- 
cause of  thine  enemies :  and  that  thou  mightest  still  Uie  enemy  and  the  avenger."  This 
Psalm  is  considered  by  commentators  as  a  ^mXftit  hnpUut :  bishop  Patriek  supposes  It 
to  have  been  composed  by  David  after  his  victoiy  over  Qoliath;  **  which,"  he  adds,  ''was 
a  lively  emblem  of  Clirist's  conquest  over  our  great  enemy." — ^Duitbtbb. 

J  And  all  the  wn-ld. 
**  I  have  overcome  the  world,"  John  xvL  33. — Dunster. 

k  Thai  all  the  angelt  and  ethereal  powere. 
They  nouiy  and  men  AerMi/Wy  may  dieeem. 
From  what  eoneummaie  virtue  I  have  ehoee 
Thie  perfect  manj  by  merit  ealTd  my  Son, 
To  earn  ealvation/or  the  eone  of  men. 

Not  a  word  is  here  said  of  the  Son  of  God  but  what  a  Socinian  would  allow.  His 
divine  nature  is  artfully  concealed  under  a  partial  and  ambiguous  representation :  and 
tiie  angels  are  first  to  learn  the  mysteiy  of  the  incarnation  from  that  important  conflict, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  poem :  they  are  seemingly  invited  to  behold  the  triamphs  of 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  over  the  enemy  of  mankind;  and  these  surprise  them  with  the 
glorious  discovery  of  the  God, 

enshrined 
In  fleshly  tabernacle  and  human  form. 
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So  spake  the  Eternal  Father,  and  all  heaven 
Admiring  stood  a  space ; '  then  into  hymns 
Burst  forth,  and  in  celestial  measures  moved, 
Circling  the  throne  and  singing,"  while  the  hand 
Sung  with  the  voice,"  and  wis  the  argument : 

Viotorj  and  triumph  to  the  Son  of  Ood, 
Now  entering  his  great  duel,*  not  of  arm?. 


The  Father,  speaking  to  his  Eternal  Word, '  Paradue  Lost,'  b.  iiL  308,  on  Mb  generoni 
undertakings  for  mankind,  saith, 

and  bftflt  beea  fonnd 
By  merit,  more  than  birthright,  Son  of  God. — Caltoii. 

On  a  frequent  perusal  and  thorough  oonsideration  of  this  passage,  I  cannot  forbear 
being  of  Mr.  Calton's  opinion ;  that  Uiere  is  not  a  word  here  said  of  the  Son  of  God, 
but  what  a  Soeinian,  or  at  least  an  Arian,  would  allow.  The  same  observation  may  be 
made  on  some  othef  remarkable  passages  of  this  poem. — Jos.  Wabtok. 

I  So  wpahe  tht  BUmol  Faik«r,  and  ott  keaotn 
Admiring  ttood  a  tpaee. 

We  cannot  but  notice  the  great  art  of  the  poet»  in  setting  forth  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  his  subject.  He  represents  all  beings  as  interested  one  way  or  other  in 
the  event.  A  council  of  devils  is  summoned;  an  assembly  of  angels  is  hdd :  Satan  is 
the  speaker  in  the  one;  the  Almighty  in  the  other.  Satan  expresses  his  diffidence, but 
still  resolves  to  make  trial  of  this  Son  of  God;  the  Father  declares  his  purpose  of 
proving  and  illustrating  his  Son.  The  infernal  crew  are  distracted  and  surprised  with 
deep  dismay ;  all  heaven  stands  awhile  in  admiration.  The  fiends  are  silent  through 
fear  and  grief;  the  angels  burst  forth  into  singing  with  Joy  and  the  assured  hope  of 
success;  and  their  attention  is  thus  engaged,  the  better  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
reader. — ^Nbwtok. 

B  Then  tnio  hymna 
Sunt  forth,  €md  in  eelettial  meaaurea  moved. 
Girding  the  throne  and  tinging, 
ICnton,  we  may  suppose,  had  here  in  his  mind  the  ancient  ohoms.    In  his  original 
plan  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  under  a  dramatic  form,  he  proposed  to  introduce  a  ehorut 
of  angels.    The  djnama  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite  species  of  poetry,  and  that 
which  particularly  caught  and  occupied  his  imagination  :  so  at  least  we  may  Judge  from 
the  numerous  plans  of  tragedies  which  he  left  behind  him.    Indeed  he  has  frequent 
allusions  to  dramatic  compositions  in  all  his  works. — Duustkr. 

Milton,  perhaps,  at  this  time,  had  in  mind  Dante's  representation  of  the  aogeli 
formed  into  choirs,  and  singing  praises  to  the  Eternal  Father,  in  his  '  Paradise/  o. 
xxviiL — Todd. 

a  While  the  hand 
Sung  with  the  voice. 

We  have  nearly  the  same  phrase  in  TibuUus,  iii.  Iv.  41 : — 

8ed  postqaam  fuerant  digiti  cum  voce  locuti, 
Kdidit  h«c  dalci  trisUa  verba  modo. 

The  word  hand  is  used  again  in  this  poem,  b.  iv.  254,  to  distinguish  instrumental 

harmony  from  vocal : — 

There  thou  shalt  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  nambere  hit 
By  voice  or  hand. 

Also  in  the  '  Arcades,'  v.  77 : —  , 

If  my  inferiour  hand  or  voice  could  hit 
Inimitable  sounds. — Caltox. 

Bo  in  Lueretius,  iv.  588 : — 

Chordammque  sonos  fien,  dulcesqne  qaerelas, 
Tibia  qaas  fundit  digitis  pulaata  canentam. 

Oano  signifies  not  only  ''  to  sing,"  but  also  to  **  perform  on  any  instrument"  Th!ia« 
Ovid, « Ex,  Pont'  i.  i.  39  :— 

Ante  deam  Martem  coma  tibicen  aduneo 
Cam  canit^^-DuMBTaR. 

o  Now  entering  hie  great  du^. 
It  it  be  not  a  contradiction,  it  is  at  least  inaccurate  in  Milton,  to  make  an  angel  saj 


But  to  vanqmah'  by  wisdom  hellish  wiles  I 
The  Father  knows  the  Son ;  therefore  secvfe 
Ventures  his  filial  virtae,  though  imtnecl, 
Affainst  whatever  may  tempt,  whatever  seduoey 
Allure,  or  terrify,  or  undermine. 
Be  frustrate,  all  ye  stratagems  of  hell ; 
And,  devilish  maehinatioos,  come  lo  naught  1 

So  they  in  heaven  their  odes  and  vigils  tuned : 
Meanwhile  the  Son  of  Ood,*  who  yet  some  days 
Lodged  in  Bethabara,  where  John  baptized,' 


io  'Paradise  Loat,'  b.  xii.  386 : — "  Dream  not  of  their  figlit  as  of  a  duel ;"  and  afterwardf 
to  make  the  angels  express  It  here  in  the  metaphor  of  a  duel. — Newton. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  meanness  in  the  customary  sense  of  the  word  **  duel/'  that  makes 
it  unworthy  of  these  speakers,  and  of  this  oeoasion.  The  Italian  dueUo,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  bears  a  stronger  tense,  and  this  I  suppose  Milton  had  in  vieww-^THTXR. 

Milton  might  rather  be  supposed  to  look  to  the  Latin;  where  duellum  is  equivalent 
io  belUm,  See  Hor.  Ep.  L  iL  6,  and  Ode  iv.  xir.  18.  But  ''duer  here  is  used  by  oar 
author  in  its  most  common  acceptation  of  single  combat;  and  ''now  entering  his  great 
duel"  means,  "  now  entering  the  lists  to  prove,  in  personal  combat  with  his  avowed 
antagonist  and  appellant,  the  reality  of  his  own  divinity."  See  verse  130  of  this  book. 
In  the  opening  of  this  poem  we  may  notice  allusions  to  the  duel,  or  trial  by  combat. 
See  verse  5,  dbc ;  and  verse  8 — 11.  Indeed,  the  '  Paradise  Regained'  absolutely  exhi- 
bits the  temptation  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  light  of  a  duel,  or  personal  contesty 
between  him  and  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind;  in  which  our  Lord,  by  his  divine 
patience,  fortitude,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  vanquishes  the 
wiles  of  the  devil.  He  thereby  attests  his  own  superiority  over  his  antagonist,  and  his 
ability  to  restore  the  lost  happiness  of  mankind,  by  regaining  Paradise  for  them,  and 
by  rescuing  and  redeeming  them  from  that  power  which  had  led  them  captive.-— 

DUNSTXR. 

9  JBui  to  vanquUh, 

Hilton  lays  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  in  '' vanqnish,'*  as  elsewhere  in  ''triumph;^ 
and  in  many  places  he  imitates  the  Latin  and  Greek  prosody,  and  makes  a  rowel  lon^ 
before  two  consonants. — Jortix. 

I  scan  this  line  differently,  so  as  net  to  lay  the  aeeent  on  the  last  83rllable :— 

BQt  t6  I  vinqulsh  by  |  wTsdSm  )  hellish  |  wiles. 

q  So  they  in  heaven  their  ode$  and  vigttt  tuned  .*. 
Meanwhile  Uie  Son  of  Ood. 

How  nearly  does  Uie  poet  here  adhere  to  the  same  way  of  speaking  which  he  had 
used  in  '  Paradise  Lost,'  on  the  same  occasion,  b.  iii.  416 ! — 

Thus  they  in  heaven,  above  the  starry  -sphere, 
Their  happy  honri  in  ioy  and  hymning  spent. 
Meanwhile  upon  the  firm  opncoui  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  ftc./~-THYra. 

VigiU  tuned. — This  is  a  very  uncommon  expression,  and  not  easy  to  be  understood ; 
unless  we  suppose,  that  by  vigils,  the  poet  means  those  songs  which  they  sung  while 
they  kept  their  watches.  Singing  of  hymns  is  their  manner  of  keeping  their  wakes 
in  heaven;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  their  evening  service  may  not  be  called  vigils,  ae 
their  morning  service  is  called  matins. — Newton. 

The  evening  service  in  the  Roman  catholic  churches  is  called  vespers.  There  waa 
formerly  a  nocturnal  service,  called  vigils,  or  nocturns,  which  was  chanted  and  aeeom- 
panied  with  music.  Ducange  explains  ffigtlm^  ''ipsum  officium  noetnmum  quod  in 
vigiliis  noctumis  olim  deeantabatur." — The  old  writers  often  speak  of  the  vt^^utriMi 
ecuUiea, — Dukstbr. 

r  Who  yet  9ome  daye 
Lodged  in  BetkaharOf  where  John  baptized. 

The  poet,  I  presume,  said  this  upon  the  authority  of  the  first  chapter  of  St  John's 
Gospel,  where  certain  particulars,  which  happened  several  days  together,  are  related 
concerning  the  Son  of  God;  and  it  is  said,  ver.  28 — "These  things  were  done  in  Betb» 
bara  beyond  Jordan,  where  John  was  baptising." — ^Nkwtox. 
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Musing,  and  much  reyolTing  in  lus  breuty'  ^ 

How  best  the  mighty  work  he  mieht  begin 

Of  Saviour  to  mankind,  and  which  way  first 

Publish  his  ffodlike  offio&  now  mature, 

One  day  fortn  walk'd  alone,  the  Spirit  leading ; 

And  his  deep  thoughts,^  the  better  to  converse  ** 

With  solitude,*  till,  far  firom  track  of  men,^ 

Thought  following  thought',  and  step  by  step  led  on. 

He  entered  now  the  bordering  desert  wild ; 

And,  with  dark  shades  and  rocks  envirou'd  roand,* 

■  Muck  revolving  in  kit  hretut, 
Virg.  'JEn.'  z.  890: — "Malta  movens  anixno." — DiTifaTBB. 

t  One  dayforik  wdU^d  alone,  tke  S^rit  leading/ 
And  kie  deep  tkougkte. 

In  wliat  fine  light  does  Milton  here  place  thai  text  of  Seripfore,  where  it  Is  said  that 

^Jesns  was  led  np  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness !"    He  adheres  strioCly  to  the 

inspired  historian,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  it  a  torn  which  Is  Mtremelj  poetioaL— 

Thtkb. 

«  The  better  to  convene 

WiA  eoHtnde. 

8oy  in  *  Comnsy'  v.  875 : — 

Wisdom's  self 
Oil  seeks  to  sweet  retired  eotitade.--IhnnTU. 

Bnt  the  poet  here  perhaps  allades  to  the  sacred  tex^  where  it  Is  sidd  of  onr  Savioar, 
iha^  "  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a  great  while  before  day,  ht  went  oei^  tatd.  departed 
into  a  solitary  place,  and  there  prayed,"  Mark  i.  35. — Todd. 

V  Far  from,  iraxk  of  men, 
SophoeL  '  Philoet'  rer.  498  :-^Xwplf  aj4p<M-uv  orf^av.^-DiniflnB. 

^  He  entered  now  ike  bordering  deeert  wild/ 
And,  witk  dark  tkadee  and  roeke  environ'd  round. 

The  wilderness  in  which  John  "  preached  the  gospeV  and  where  "  Jemsalem  and  all 
Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  went  oat  to  him,  and  were  baptised  in 
Jordan,"  we  are  expressly  told  by  St  Matthew,  itL  1,  was  ^'the  wilderness  of  Jndea  f* 
which  extended  from  the  rirer  Jordi^i  all  along  the  western  side  of  the  Aspbaltio  Lake, 
or  Dead  Sea.  The  different  parts  of  this  wilderness  had  different  namee,  from  the 
neighbonring  cities  or  mountains :  thus,  1  Sam  xxiiL  14,  it  is  called  the  "  wildeness  of 
Ziph,"  and  xxlv.  1,  the  wilderness  of  BngaddL"  The  word  in  Seriptmre  whieh  in  onr  ver« 
don  is  rendered  "  wilderness"  or  "  desert,"  dees  not  monm  a  eenntry  absolutely  barren 
ev  uninhabited,  bat  only  nnonUiTateflL  Indeed,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Joshoa, 
where  the  cities  of  Judah  are  enumerated,  we  read  of  six  cities  ''  in  the  wilderness :" 
of  these,  Engaddi  stood  nearest  t»  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  Desert,  where  Milton,  following  what  eoold  be  aoUeoted  f^om  Scripture,  now 
places  our  Lord,  we  may  suppose  Uien  to  be  that  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Jndea  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Engaddi.  The  wilderness,  or  uncultiTated  parts  of  Judea,  appear 
chiefly  to  have  been  forests  and  woods,  loea  taltuoea  et  evlroea,  (See  Reland's  '  Pales- 
tina,'  I.  L  c.  56,  "  de  locis  incnltis  et  sylvis  Palssstinss.*)  About  Engaddi  also  there 
were  many  mountains  and  rooks.  Darid  is  described,  1  Sam.  xziii.  29,  dwelling  "  in 
strong  holds  at  Engaddi ,-"  and  of  Saul,  when  in  pursuit  of  him,  zxiv.  2,  it  is  said  that 
"  he  went  to  see  David  and  his  men  npon  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats."  The  **  border- 
ing desert"  then  is  the  rocky  uncultivated  forest-country  nearest  to  that  part  of  Jodhm 
where  John  had  been  baptizing ;  and  our  Lord  is  accordingly,  with  Uie  greatest  accu- 
racy of  description,  there  represented,  as  entering 

now  the  borderioff  desert  wild, 
And  with  dark  shades  and  rocks  environM  round. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  D'Anville,  in  the  map  of  Palestine,  in  his  'Geographic 
Aneienne,'  has  laid  down  Bethabara  wrong.  He  places  it  towards  the  northern  end  of 
that  part  of  Jordan  which  flows  from  the  lake  of  Genexaret  into  the  Dead  Sea:  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river;  almost  opposite  Enon.  But  it  is  nearly  certain,  that  it 
really  stood,  as  bishop  Pearce  supposes,  (see  his  note  on  John  i.  28,)  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  river  Jordan,  on  the  western  bank;  and  within  a  little  distance  of  the  wil- 
derness, being  only  a  very  few  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea.— Dukbtbr. 
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His  holy  meditations  thus  pursued : 

0,  what  a  multitude  of  thoughts  at  once 
Awaken'd  in  me  swarm,  while  I  consider 
What  from  within  I  feel  myself,  and  hear 
What  from  without  comes  often  to  mj  ears, 
111  sorting  with  mj  present  state  compared  I 
When  I  was  jet  a  child,  no  childish  plaj 
To  me  was  pleasing;*  all  mj  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do, 
What  might  be  public  good ;  mjself  I  thought 
Bom  to  that  end,  bom  to  promote  all  tmth,^ 
All  righteous  things :  therefore,  above  my  years, 
The  law  of  God  I  read,  and  found  it  sweet, 
Made  it  my  whole  delight,"  and  in  it  grew 
To  such  perfection,  that,  ere  yet  my  age 
Had  measured  twice  six  years,'  at  our  great  feast 
I  went  into  the  temple,  there  to  hear 
The  teachers  of  our  law,  and  to  propose 
What  might  improve  my  knowledge  or  their  own ; 
And  was  admired  by  all :  ^  yet  this  not  all 
To  which  my  spirit  aspired ;  victorious  deeds 
Flamed  in  my  heart,  heroic  acts ;  one  while 
To  rescue  Israel  from  the  Roman  yoke ; 
Then  to  subdue  and  quell,  o'er  all  the  earth, 


X  When  I  vooM  yti  a  child,  no  ehtldtth  play 
To  me  was  pUcuing. 

How  finely  and  consistently,  as  Mr.  Tbyer  observes,  does  Milton  here  imagine  the 
TouihfVil  meditations  of  our  Saviour !  Dr.  Jortin  was  of  opinion,  that  Milton  might 
here  allude  to  Callimachus's  account  of  Jupiter's  infantine  disposition, '  Hymn  in  Jov.' 
56.  Dr.  Xewton  produced  a  similar  description  of  Demophilus  by  Pindar,  '  Pyth.'  Od. 
\.  It.  601 ;  and  Mr.  Dunster  refers  to  an  apposite  passage  in  Plutarch's  'Life  of  Gato.' 
But  the  conclusion,  made  by  Dr.  Newton,  still  applies : — "  Our  author  might  allude  to 
those  passages,  but  he  certainly  did  allude  to  the  words  of  the  aposUe,  1  Cor.  xiiL  11, 
only  inverting  the  thought '  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,' "  Ac. — Todd. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  apply  these  words  of  our  Saviour  to  a  mere  uninspired  being, 
I  may  call  to  recollection,  that  this  was  said  of  our  poet  Oray,  as  well  as  of  Milton 
himself. 

7  Myself  I  thought 
Bom  to  that  end,  bom  to  promote  all  truth. 

Alluding  to  our  Saviour's  words,  John  xviit.  37 : — "  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for 
this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth." — ^Nxwtoh. 

*  The  law  of  Ood  I  read,  and  found  U  eweet. 
Made  it  my  whole  delight, 
"  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste !  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth  !* 
Psalm  cxix.  103 : — ''  And  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord :  and  in  his  law  doth  he 
meditate  day  and  night,"  Psalm  i.  2. — Dunster. 

«  Ere  yet  my  age 
.    Mad  measured  twice  six  years. 
The  following  verses  of  Statius  bear  a  resemblance,  not  only  to  the  immediate  pas- 
sage, but  also  to  some  of  the  preceding  lines,  *  Syl.'  v.  ii.  12  : — 

'  Octonng  bis  jam  tibi  circuit  annos 
Yita  :  sad  angustis  animus  mbustior  annia, 
Saccumbjtque  oneri,  et  mentem  aua  non  capit  eetaa. — Dtkstxx. 

t>  And  ioas  admired  by  all. 
''And  all  that  heard  him  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers,"  Luke 
0.  47. — NawTOK. 
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Bmte  Tiolenoe  and  proud  tjTannio  power,* 

TiH  troth  were  freed,  and  equity  restored  : 

Tet  held  it  more  humane,  more  hearenlj,  first' 

Bj  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts,* 

And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear ; 

At  least  to  try,  and  teach  the  erring  soul^ 

Not  wilfully  misdoing,  but  unaware 

Misled ;  the  stubborn  only  to  subdue. 

These  growing  thoughts  my  mother  soon  perceiyingi 

By  words  at  times  cast  forth,  inly  rejoiced,' 

Ajid  said  to  me  apart : — High  are  thy  thoughtSy 

O  Son,  but  nourish  them,  and  let  them  soar 

To  what  highth  sacred  virtue  and  true  worth 

Can  raise  them,  though  above  example  high  : 

By  matchless  deeds  express  thy  matchless  Sire. 

For  know,  thou  art  no  son  of  mortal  man, 

Though  men  esteem  thee  low  of  parentage ; 

Thy  Father  is  the  Eternal  King  who  rules 

All  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  sons  of  men  : 

A  messenger  from  €rod  foretold  thy  birth 

Conceived  in  me  a  virgin ;  he  foretold 

Thou  shouldst  be  great,  and  sit  on  David's  thronSi 

And  of  thy  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end.* 

At  thy  nativity,  a  glorious  quire 

Of  angels;  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  sung 

«  Then  to  tuhdue  and  qvellf  o'er  all  the  earik. 
Brute  violence  and  proud  tfrannic  pother, 
Milton  here  carries  his  republican  principles  to  the  greatest  height,  in  supposing  the 
overthrow  of  all  monarchy  to  hare  been  one  of  the  objects  of  our  Lord's  early  contem- 
plations.   We  may  compare  his  '  Samson  Agonistes/  ▼.  1268,  Ac. — Bunstbb. 

*  Yet  held  ii  uwre  hmmane,  utore  keavetUft^fireL 

The  true  spirit  of  toleration  breathes  in  these  lines ;  and  the  sentiment  is  rery  fitly 
put  into  the  mouth  of  him,  who  **  oame  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.*— • 

HvWTOlf. 

•  By  urinmng  worda  k>  conquer  unliing  kcetrU, 

Virgil, '  Oeorg.'  iv.  661  :— 

Yictorque  volentea 
Per  populos  dat  iura.— Jortm. 

Dr.  Newton  has  eommended  the  alliteration  of  »'•  in  this  line.  Alliteration,  not  too 
frequently  repeated,  undoubtedly  gives  sometimes  force  and  energy  to  a  line ;  but  surely 
several  of  our  late  writers  carry  it  to  a  nauseous  and  unwarrantable  length.  Of  all 
writers,  Dryden  seems  to  be  most  happy  in  the  temperate  and  proper  use  of  allitera- 
tion ;  but  he  has  scarcely  ever  more  than  three  words  in  a  line  that  begin  with  tbo 
same  letter. — Jos.  Wartoit. 

t  Inly  rejoiced, 

Virgil, 'Ai.'L  602:— 

LatOMB  taciturn  pertentant  gandia  pectas.--^omTiii. 

The  reader  should  recollect,  that  the  occasion  of  the  above  verse,  which  is  flnelj 
descriptive  of  maternal  delight^  was  the  distinguishing  personal  grace  and  divine  appear* 
anee  of  Diana  on  the  banks  of  Eurotas,  surrounded  by  her  nymphs ;  among  whom 

Ilia  pharetmm 
Pert  humero,  gmdiensque  Deas  supereminet  omnes.— DvnsTint 

S  ffe/oretoidf 
Thou  ehouldet  he  areata  and  tit  on  David^e  throne, 
And  of  thy  kingaom  there  ehould  be  no  end. 

See  Luke  i.  32,  83. — ^Duhstir. 
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To  shepherds,  watching  nt  their  folds  bj  night/ 

And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  bom, 

Where  they  might  see  him,  and  to  thee  they  came^ 

Directed  to  the  manger  where  thou  lay^st. 

For  in  the  inn  was  left  no  better  room  : 

A  star,  not  seen  before,  in  heaven  appearing, 

Guided  the  wise  men  thither  from  tne  east, 

To  hononr  thee  with  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold ;  * 

By  whose  brieht  course  led  on  they  found  the  place, 

Afirminff  it  tny  star,  new-graYen  in  heaven, 

By  which  they  knew  thee  King  of  Israel  bom. 

Just  Simeon  and  prophetick  Anna,^  wamM 

By  vision,  found  thee  in  the  temple,  and  spake, 

Before  the  altar  and  the  vested  priest,*^ 

Like  things  of  thee  to  all  that  present  stood.—- 

This  having  heard,*  straight  I  again  revolved 


k  At  thff  nativity,  o  aloriouM  quire 
Qf  ang^,  in  tJksJUkU  o/BeM^iem,  mmg 
To  •k^erda,  woMAtig  at  tiksir/okU  bjf  nigktf  Im^ 
See  '  Paradise  Lost»'  b.  xiL  364 : 

Hifl  place  of  Mrth  a  aolMU  aagal  tolls 

To  simplo  thephMrds,  kaeping  watch  by  night ; 

They  gladly  thither  haato,  and  hy  a  qsjre 

Of  iquadroaM  angeki  haar  his  carol  anng.— DvHaTH^ 

i  A  Har,  not  $een  he/on,  in  heaven  appearing, 
Ouided  the  wiee  men  thither  from  the  eaet. 
To  honour  thee  tnth  inoenee,  myrrh,  emd  geld. 

So  in  '  Paradise  Los^'  b.  zii.  860  ^— 

Yet  at  his  birth  a  star, 
Unaeen  before  in  heaven,  proclaims  him  eouMf 
Aad  guides  the  eastora  eages,  who  iaooire 
His  place,  to  offer  iaceaae,  myrrh,  aaa  gold. 


J  Juai  Simeon  and  prophetick  Anna. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  how  strictly  our  anther  adheres  to  the  Soriptnre 
history,  not  only  in  the  parUcnlars  which  he  relates,  bni  also  in  the  rery  epithets  which 
he  affixes  to  the  persons ;  as  here  "Jnst  Simeon,"  because  it  is  said,  Luke  ii»  25,  "aad 
the  same  man  was  Just:"  and  "prophetick  Anna,"  because  it  is  said,  Luke  ii.  86^  "and 
there  was  one  Anna,  a  prophetess."  The  Hke  aoeura^  may  be  obsenred  in  all  the  rest 
of  this  speech^ — ^Niwroir. 

k  Tko  veuted  prieet. 

The  epithet  "rested"  is  singularly  proper,  because  thoTSstnents  of  the  Jewish  priest 
were  enjoined,  aad  partionlarly  described,  by  Qod  himself;  aad,  nalest  habited  ia  tbem, 
the  ministration  of  the  priest  at  the  altar  was  illegal,  and  expressly  forbidden  under  tbe 
penal^  of  "bearing  his  Iniqui^,"  Exod.  xxTiiL  43. — Hoa». 

1  Thie  having  heard. 
The  brief  description  of  our  Lord's  entering  "now  the  bordering  desert  w0d,  and 
with  dark  shades  and  rooks  enTirou'd  round;"  and  again,  where,  looking  round  on 
every  side,  be  beholds  "  a  pathless  desert  dusk  with  horrid  shades/'  are  scenes  worthy 
of  the  pencil  of  Salvator.  Our  Lord's  soliloquy  is  a  material  put  of  the  poem,  and 
briefly  relates  the  early  part  of  his  lifb.  In  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  where  the  divine  per- 
sons are  speakers,  Milton  has  so  ehastened  his  pen,  that  we  neei  with  few  poetical 
images,  and  chiefly  scriptural  sentiments,  delivered,  as  near  as  amy  be^ia  soriptaial  aad 
almost  always  in  unomamented  Language.  But  the  poet  seens  lo  eonsider  this  eireuak* 
stance  of  the  temptation  (if  I  may  venture  so  to  express  myself)  as  the  last  perfect  com* 
pletion  of  the  initiatioa  of  the  man  Jesus  in  the  mystery  of  bU  own  divine  nature  and 
office :  at  least,  himself  entitled  to  make  our  Saviour,  while  on  earth,  and  "  enshrined 
in  earthly  tabernacle,"  speak  in  a  certain  degree  dtSpwihtts,  or,  c^/Ur  ihe  manner  of  men. 
Accordingly,  all  the  speeches  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  this  poem,  are  for  more  elevated 
than  any luiguage  that  is  put  into  the  month  of  the  divine  speakers  in  any  part  of  the 
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The  law  and  prcplietBy  Bearohing  wbat  was  writ  ^ 

Conoerning  the  Messiah^  to  our  lerihea 

Known  pturtly,  and  soon  foond,  of  whom  thej  apakei 

I  am ;  ■  this  chiefly,  that  mj  way  moat  lie 

Through  many  a  hard  essay,  er'n  to  the  death^ 

Ere  I  the  promised  kingdom  can  attain,  *» 

Or  work  redemption  lor  mankind,  whose  sins' 

Fnll  weight  mnat  he  transferr'd  upon  my  head.* 

Yet,  nei&er  thus  disheartened  or  disma^d, 

The  time  prefixed  I  waited ;  when  hehoid 

The  Baptist,  (of  whose  birth  I  oft  had  heard,  ^ 

Not  knew  by  sight),*  now  oome,  who  was  to  come 

Before  Mesaah,  and  his  way  prepare  I 

I,  as  all  others,  to  his  baptism  eame, 

Which  I  believe  was  from  aboye ;  but  he 

Straight  knew  me,  and  with  loudest  voice  proclaimed  '^ 

Me  him,  (for  it  was  shown  him  so  from  Heaven) 

Me  him,  whose  harbinger  he  was ;  and  first 

Befrued  on  me  his  baptism  to  confer. 

As  much  his  greater,  and  was  hardly  won : 

But,  as  I  rose  out  of  the  laving  stream,*  "^ 

Heaven  open'd  her  eternal  doors,^  from  whence 

The  Spirit  descended  on  me  like  a  dove; 

And  last,  the  sum  of  all,  my  Father's  vmoe, 

Audibly  heard  from  heaven,  pronounced  me  hiS| 

Me  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  alone  ** 

He  was  well  pleased ;  by  which  I  knew  the  time 

**  PandiBe  Lost*  The  ingnfting  Mary's  ipeeeh  into  tbat  of  her  Mm,  it  anut  be  aUewedy 
is  not  a  hMpj  eireamstance.  It  has  an  awkward  effect^  loads  the  rest  of  the  speech, 
and  might  have  been  avoided  and  better  managed. — DimTBS. 

■  Amd  909n/ommd  t/  wkum  tkejf  ^fcJst, 

The  Jews  thought  that  the  Messiah,  when  he  came,  would  be  without  all  power  and 
diatinetion,  and  unknown  even  to  himself  till  Elias  had  anointed  and  declared  him. 
Bee  Just.  Mart '  DiaL  enm  Tiyph.'  p.  266,  ed.  CoL— Calton. 

■  WloteWn/ 
Futt  wngkt  wmtt  ic  towM/tii'd  «fpoa  mjf  fteodL 
Isaiah  UiL  6— <*The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  alL"— Kswtoh. 

o  Not  kmmo  by  dfliL 
Though  Jeeus  and  John  the  Baptist  were  related,  yet  they  were  brought  up  in  diffHrenl 
eonntries,  and  had  no  manner  of  intimacy  or  acquaintance  with  each  other.  John  the 
Baptist  says  expressly,  John  L  31,  33 : — **  And  I  knew  him  not."  He  did  not  so  much 
as  know  him  by  sight,  till  our  Sayiour  came  to  his  baptism ;  and  afterwards  it  dotii  not 
appear  that  they  erer  eonversed  together. — Nbwtok. 

P  OiU  of  ike  laving  atream, 
Alluding  to  the  phrase  "  larer  of  regeneration,"  so  frequently  applied  to  b^tism.  It 
amy  be  obserred  in  general  of  this  soliloquy  of  our  Sarioar,  that  it  is  not  only  excel- 
lently wen  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  the  diriae  speaker,  but  also  very  artfully 
Introduced  by  the  poet,  to  give  us  a  history  of  his  hero  from  his  birth  to  the  very  scene    [ 
witfi  wliidi  the  poem  is  opened^ — Tetxb.  . 

q  Eternal  door», 

flo  ia  PsaL  xziv.  7,  9  ^— <'  everlasting  doors."    And  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  viL  205  >- 

Heaven  open*d  wide 
Her  ever-dariag  doora.^-Dim8Tn. 
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Now  full/  that  I  no  more  should  live  obscure ; 
But  openly  begin,  as  best  becomes. 
The  authority  which  I  derived  from  Heaven. 
And  now  by  some  strong  motion  I  am  led 
Into  this  wUdemess,  to  what  intent 
I  learn  not  yet ;  perhaps  I  need  not  know ; 
For  what  concerns  my  knowledge  God  reveals.* 
So  spake  our  Morning  Star/  then  in  his  rbe ; 
And,  looking  round,  on  every  side  beheld 
A  pathless  desert,"*  dusk  with  horrid  shades  :^ 
The  way  he  came  not  having  mark'd,  return 
Was  difficult,  by  human  steps  untrod ; 
And  he  still  on  was  led,  but  with  such  thoughts 
Accompanied  of  things  past  and  to  come 
Lodged  in  his  breast,  as  well  might  recommend 

r  Th«tim$ 
NowfuU. 
Alluding  to  the  Soriptnre  phnse,  **  Uie  fhllness  of  time,"  Gal.  It.  4. — ^Nbwtov. 

•  For  uhai  conoerna  my  knowledge  Qod  rtveaU* 
This  whole  soliloqay  is  formed  upon  an  opinion,  which  hath  authoritiea  enough  to  gira 
it  credits  that  Chriat  was  not,  by  viitoe  of  the  personal  union  of  the  two  natures  and 
ftrom  the  first  moment  of  that  union,  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Logos,  as  far 
as  the  capacity  of  a  human  mind  would  admit  [See  Le  Blanc's  "Eluddatio  Btatui 
ControTersiarum,"  Ac.  cap.  8.]  In  his  early  years  he  *' increased  in  wisdom,  and  in  sta- 
ture." St  Luke,  iL  62.  And  Beza  observes  upon  this  place,  that — "  ipsa  Qs&nirot  pleni- 
tado  MW^  prout  et  quatenus  ipsa  libuit»  humanitati  assamtsD  insinuavit:  quicquid  gar- 
riant  matSBologL,  et  noro  ubiquitarii  Eutychiani."  Grotius  employs  the  same  principle 
to  explain  St  Mark,  xiii.  32: — ^''Videtur  mihi,  ni  meliora  docear,  hie  locus  non  impie 
posse  exponi  hunc  in  modum;  utdioamns  divinam  sapientiam  menti  humansB  Christ! 
effectuB  suos  impressisse  pro  temporum  ratione :  nam  quid  aliud  est,  si  verba  non  torque- 
mus,  wpeiitwrt  m^(f ,  Luc.  iL  52  ?"  And  our  Tillotson  approved  the  opinion : — "  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  Divine  Wisdom,  which  dwelt  in  our  Saviour,  did 
communicate  itself  to  his  human  soul  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  so  his  human  nature 
might  at  some  times  not  know  some  things :  and  if  this  be  not  admitted^  how  can  we 
understand  that  passage  concerning  our  Saviour,  Luke  iL  62,  that  'Jesus  grew  in  wis- 
dom and  stature  V  " — Calton. 

t  So  epake  our  Morning  Star, 
So  our  Saviour  is  called,  in  the  Revelation,  xxiL  16,  "the  bright  and  morning  star." 

— NbWTO!!. 

And  thus  Spenser,  in  his  "  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love :" — 

O  blessed  well  of  love !  O  flowre  of  grace  I 
O  glorious  Morning-star,  Ac. 

Compare  also  Lake  L  78,  2  Pet  L  19. — Dukbtbb. 

a  A  pathleee  deeert, 

JEschyL  '' Prom.Vinot"  ver.  2.    And  see  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Nice  Valour r^^ 

Poantain  heads,  and  pathless  groves ; 
Places  which  pale  Passion  loves.-— DuiisTsa. 

▼  Duek  Ktth  horrid  ehadee. 

Thus  yirgU  describes  the  wood  in  which  Euryalus  is  taken,  in  his  ninth  £neid,  881:- 

Svlva  fnit,  late  duinis  ntqae  ilice  nigra 
Horrida,  quam  densi  coinplnrnnt  analqiie  sentes : 
Rara  per  occultos  lucebHt  semita  calles. 

But ''  dusk  with  horrid  shades*'  is  more  immediately  from  ^n.  L  165  :— 

Horreatique  atnim  nemus  imminet  nmbm.— DusrsTxm- 

Probably  not  without  a  reference  also  to  Tasso.    See  my  note  on  "  Comus,"  ver.  428L 

->TODD. 
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Such  solitude  before  ohoioest  society.^ 
I  Foil  forty  days  he  pftss'di  whether  on  hill 

SometimeBy'  anon  on  shady  vale,  each  night 
Under  the  covert  of  some  ancient  oak  ** 

Or  oedar'  to  defend  him  from  the  dew,* 
Or  harboured  in  one  oave,  is  not  reveal'd ; 
Nor  tasted  human  food,  nor  hunger  felt, 
1^1  those  days  ended ;  hunger'd  then  at  last 
Among  wild  beasts :  they  at  his  siffht  grew  mild|*  *i* 

Nor  sleeping  him  nor  waking  harnr  d ;  nis  walk 
The  fiery  serpent  fled  and  noxious  worm. 
The  lion  and  fierce  tiger  glared  aloof.^ 

^And  JU  HiU  on  teat  Ud,  bni  witk  tmek  tkwtgkit 
AecoimptmM  of  tkw^  paai  amd  to  0owm 

Lodatd  in  kia  hrtoH,  at  mM  might  rooomm§nd  • 

Smdi  9olitmd€  befort  eAotOM<  voeMty. 

Tha  po«t  hen  reinmet  and  eontinaes  the  daaoripfcioii  he  had  flren  of  our  bleMed 
Lord,  proTiou  to  hii  loliloqay,  on  hia  Ant  entoring  the  doaor^  t.  189.«-DinraTM. 

s  FwU forty  daft  JU  pauod,  wkotktr  on  ktU 
SomeHinm,  ke. 

Here  the  poet  of  "  Paradise  Lott^  breaks  oat  in  his  meridiaii  splendour.  There  is 
something  partioolarlj  pietoresque  in  this  deseription. — ^Dvhstbb. 

7  Or  cedar. 

There  is  great  propriety  in  mentioning  this  tree^  as  being  peculiar  to  the  oountry 
where  the  soene  is  laid.— Jos.  Wabtoh. 

>  To  d^end  him  from  tko  cftw. 
That  the  dews  of  that  ooantry  are  very  considerable,  may  be  collected  flrom  sereral 
Mrts  oC  Scriptnre.  The  dews  of  Mount  Hennon  are  particularly  noticed  In  the  lS3d 
Fsalm,  as  producing  the  most  Irriguous  effects.  Maundrell,  in  his  **  Trarels,**  when 
within  littie  more  than  half  a  day's  Journey  of  this  mountain,  says,  **  we  were  suffl- 
ciently  instructed  by  experience  what  the  Holy  Psalmist  means  by  the  '  dew  of  Her- 
men  ;*  our  tents  being  as  wet  with  it,  as  if  it  had  rained  all  night" — DOHsran. 

A  Among  wild  boaoto :  tktg  €U  hi*  •ight  grow  mild, 

St  llark's  short  account  of  the  temptation  is,  that  our  blessed  Lord  "was  in  the 
wilderness  forty  days  tempted  of  Satan,  and  was  with  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  angcia 
ministered  unto  him,"  ch.  L  18.  Archbishop  Seeker,  in  his  "  Sermon  on  the  Tempta- 
tion," says,  "  During  these  forty  days,  it  is  obserred  by  St  Mark,  that  our  blessed 
fiedeemer  was  with  the  wild  beasts ;  which  words  must  imply,  else  they  are  of  no  aig- 
niflcance,  that  the  fiercest  animals  ^ere  awed  by  his  presence,  and  so  (kr  laid  aside 
their  sarage  nature  for  a  time;  thus  Tcrifying  literally,  what  Eliphas  in  Job  aaith 
fignratiTely,  concerning  a  good  man;  'At  destruction  and  (kmine  sbalt  thou  laugh, 
neither  shalt  thou  be  Skflraid  of  the  beasts  of  the  earth :  for  they  shall  be  at  peace  with 
thee.' "  Before  the  Fall,  Milton  supposes  those  beasts  which  are  now  wild,  to  have 
been  harmless,  Toid  of  ferocity  to  each  other,  and  eren  affectionate  towards  man.  See 
**  Pandise  Los^"  b.  It.  340,  Ac.  Immediately  after  the  Fall,  among  other  changes  of 
nature,  the  animals  begin  to  grow  savage.  See  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  z.  707.  Here, 
upon  the  appearance  of  perfect  innocence  in  a  human  form  amongst  them,  they  begin 
to  resume  a  certain  proportion  of  the  paradisiacal  disposition.  In  Homer's  **  Hymn  to 
Yenus,"  where  that  goddess  descends  on  Mount  Ida,  to  visit  Anchises  at  his  folds,  her 
appearance  is  described  as  having  the  same  effect,  in  its  ftillest  extent,  ver.  68,  Ac. 
Giles  Fletcher^  in  his  **  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth,"  1610,  has  given  a  similar  but  mors 
diffbse  description  of  the  effect  of  our  Lord's  presence  on  the  wild  beasts  in  the  wildtti 
ness. — DuirsTBB. 

b  Tho  lion  andJUroo  tigor  glarod  atoo/. 

So  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  ir.  401 :— 

About  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  flare; 
Then  as  a  tiger— « 

Again,  b.  x.  712,  it  is  sidd  that»  after  the  Fall,  the  wild  beasts,  ceasing  to  graiOi 
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But  now  an  aged  man  *  in  rural  weeds 
Following,  as  seem'd^  the  quest  of  some  stray  ewe^ 
Or  withered  sticks  to  gather,  which  might  serve 
Against  a  winter's  day,  when  winds  blow  keen,' 
To  warm  him  wet  retum'd  from  field  at  eve, 
He  saw  approach,  who  first  with  curious  eye 
Perused  him,  then  with  words  thus  utter'd  spake : 

Sir,  what  ill  chance  hath  brought  thee  to  this  plac* 
So  far  from  path  or  road  of  men,  who  pass 
In  troop  or  carayan  f  *  for  single  none 
Durst  ever,  who  retum'd,'  and  dropt  not  here 
His  carcass,  pined  with  hunger'  and  with  droutL 
I  ask  the  rather,  and  the  more  admire. 
For  that  to  me  thou  seem'st  the  man,  whom  late 
Our  new  baptizing  prophet  at  the  ford 
Of  Jordan  honour'd  so,  and  call'd  thee  Son 
Of  Gkxi :  I  saw  and  heard,  for  we  sometimes 
Who  dwell  this  wild,  constrain'd  by  want,  come  forth 


Deroor'd  oaoh  other,  nor  stood  maeh  in  awe 
Of  Man ;  but  fled  him,  or  with  countenance  grim 
Glared  on  hHn  paeting  :— 

The  latter  part  of  this  deacription  is  palpably  taken  fVom  Shakspeare,  "HL  Cs»8.* 
a.  L  8.  4 : — 

I  met  a  lioa 

Who  glared  upon  me,  and  went  early  by 

Without  annoying  me.— DvnsTsa. 

c  But  now  an  aged  man. 

As  the  Soriptore  is  entirely  sileat  about  what  personage  the  tempter  assomed,  the 
poet  was  at  liber^  to  indulge  his  own  fancy;  and  nothing,  I  think,  oould  be  bette? 
ooneeiyed  for  his  present  purpose,  or  more  likely  to  prerent  suspicion  of  fraud.  The 
poet  might  perhaps  take  the  hint  fh>m  a  design  of  David  Vinkboon,  where  the  devil  is 
represented  addressing  himself  to  oar  Saviour,  under  the  appearance  of  an  old  man. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  among  Visoher's  cuts  to  the  B/ble,  and  is  engraved  by  Landerselt 
— Thteb. 

*  When  toinde  blow  keen. 

This  is  a  descent  to  human  imagery,  but  in  that  regard  it  is  beautifully  poetioaL 

•  In  troop  or  oaranfonf 

A  caravan,  as  Tavemier  says,  is  a  great  convoy  of  merchants,  who  meet  at  OMiaIn 
times  and  places,  to  put  themselves  into  a  condition  of  defence  from  thieves  who  ride  in 
troops  in  several  desert  places  upon  the  road.  Hence  the  nfest  way  of  traveUing  in 
Turkey  and  Persia  is  wiUi  the  caravan.  See  "  Travels  into  Persia,''  in  Harris,  t^  fl. 
eh.  2. — NsWTOir. 

*  ^jr  eingU  none 
Durei  ever,  who  reltmm'd. 

Milton  seems  here  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  vast  sandy  deserts  of  Afrioa;  which 
Diodorus  Sicnlns  describes  as  a  ''desert  foil  of  wild  beasts,  of  vast  extent;  and  from  its 
being  devoid  of  water,  and  bare  of  all  kinds  of  food,  not  only  diiBcult,  but  absolutely 
dangerous  to  pass  over."  In  Jeremiah,  the  desert  is  described  "  a  land  that  no  man 
passed  through."  Compare  the  opening  of  Dante's  **  Inferno,"  where  having  passed 
through  the  more  dreadful  part  of  the  piaggia  deeerta,  the  poet  turns  himself  to  reg^Mrd 
the  duigerous  region : — 

CobI  Paniroo  roio,  ch*  ancor  fuggiva, 
Si  volae  'ndietro  a  rirairar  lo  paseo, 
Che  non  lascid  giammai  persona  viva.^*l>viiBTxa. 

C  Pined  with  hunger. 

Death,  in  the  tenth  hock  of  the  **  Paradise  Lost,"  thus  describes  himself  t-« 

Me,  who  with  eternal  famine  plne.^— DuvsTsa. 
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To  town  or  Tillage  nigh,^  (i^ghest  is  &r) 
Where  aught  we  hear^  wad  corioiia  are  to  hear 
What  happens  new;  fame  also  finds  us  ont. 

To  whom  the  Son  of  Ood : — ^Who  brought  me  hither^ 
Will  bring  me  henee ;  no  other  goide  I  seek. 

By  miracle  he  may,  replied  the  swain  ; 
What  other  way  I  see  not ;  for  we  here 
live  on  tonsh  roots  and  stubs,'  to  thirst  inured 
More  than  we  camel^J  and  to  drink  go  far, 
Men  to  much  misery  and  hardship  bora : 
Buty  if  thou  be  the  Son  of  6od|  command 
That  out  of  these  hard  stones  be  made  thee  bread  j 
So  shalt  thou  save  thyself,  and  us  relicTe 
With  food,  whereof  we  wretched  seldom  taste. 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  of  Ood  replied : 
Think'st  thou  such  foree  in  bread  ?    Is  it  not  writteui 

g~^or  I  discern  thee  other  than  thou  seem'st^) 
an  lives  not  by  bread  only,  but  each  word 
Proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Ood ;  who  fed  ** 

Our  fathers  here  with  manna;'  in  the  mount 
Moses  was  forty  days,  nor  eat,  nor  drank ; 
And  forty  days  Elijah,  without  food. 
Wandered  this  barren  waste ;  the  same  I  now : 
Why  dost  thou  then  suggest  to  me  distrust^  ** 

k  /  $aw  and  Ikemrd,  /or  we  9ometimm 
Who  dwM  this  wildf  oontirain'a  hjf  want,  eome/orth 
To  town  or  oittage  miglL 
An  tliia  if  fiaelj  in  ehaneter  with  the  usoned  penoD  of  th«  ttmptary  and  tnub  at 
the  MBie  time  to  give  more  effeet  to  the  preceding  deaeriptioiie.   It  ifaoiild  be  eonsidered 
alio  that  it  was  not  neooMary  to  eonfine  those  deseripUons  mereij  to  that  part  of  the 
wilderness  of  Jndea,  into  which  our  Lord  was  Jnst  now  entering,  t.  193,  or  where  at 
most  he  had  not  adranced  any  great  way,  t.  399. — That  wilderness  was  of  a  great  length, 
the  most  habitable  part  being  northward  towards  the  rirer  Jordaii;  sonthwatd  it 
extended  into  vast  and  uninhabited  deserts,  which,  in  the  ss^  in  Reland's  *'  Palssstina," 
are  termed  ''rastissimsB  solitndines."    To  describe  these,  in  sneh  a  manner  as  might 
impress  a  deep  sense  of  danger  in  the  mind  of  him  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  tempter's  purpose. — ^Dvvamu 

Btnbs^  not  shrubs,  is  undoubtedly  the  right  word,  as  connected  with  roots.    Thus 
ICUon's  own  edition  of  1671. 

i  To  tkirH  imured 
Moro  ikam  ^camtL 
It  is  commonly  said  that  camels  will  go  without  water  three  or  four  days ; — "  Bitim 
et  quatriduo  tolerant,"  PUn.  "Nat  Hist^  lib.  viiL  sect  26.    But  TaTciniw  say%  that 
they  wifl  ordinarily  live  without  drink  eight  or  ^ine  days. — ^Newtoh. 

k  ForIdt9C€m  thee  other  than  thou  9eem*aL 

la  the  concluding  book  of  this  poem,  our  Lord  says  to  the  tempter. 

Desist  {  thoa  art  diMcra'd 
And  toiPst  in  ▼ein.^-DvicsTxa. 

1  Man  livee  not  by  bread  only,  but  each  word 
Proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God;  who/ed 
Our/athere  here  with  manna. 
The  words  of  8t  Mathew,  ir.  14,  which  refer  to  the  eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
Tcr.  S,  where  the  humiliation  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  being  there 
miraculously  fed  with  manna,  arc  recited  as  arguments  for  their  obedience ;  **  And  he 
humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knew- 
6S 
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Knowing  who  I  am,"  as  I  know  who  thou  art  ? 

Whom  thus  answered  the  aroh-fiend,  now  undisguised  :— 
'Tis  true,  I  am  that  spirit  unfortunate/ 
Who,  leagued  with  millions  more  in  rash  revolt, 
Kept  not  mj  happy  station,  hut  was  driven 
With  them  from  bliss  to  the  bottomless  deep ; 
Yet  to  that  hideous  place  not  so  confined 
Bj  rigour  unconniving,  but  that  oft, 
Leaving  mj  dolorous  prison/  I  enjoj 
Large  liberty  to  round  this  globe  of  earth/ 
Or  range  in  the  air;*^  nor  from  the  heaven  of  heavens 
Hath  he  excluded  my  resort  sometimes. 
I  came  among  the  Sons  of  God,  when  he 
Gave  up  into  my  hands  Uzzean  Job/ 
To  prove  him  and  illustrate  his  high  worth } 
And,  when  to  all  his  angels  he  proposed 
To  draw  the  proud  king  Ahab  into  fraud," 


m 


est  not,  neither  did  thj  fathers  know ;  that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth 
not  lire  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedoth  out  of  the  month  of  thi^ 
Lord  doth  man  lire."  The  poet,  who  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  **  mighty  in  the  Soriptore," 
has  with  mnch  art  availed  himself  of  the  original  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  it 
affords  him  snch  an  immediate  and  apposite  transition  to  the  miraculous  feeding 
the  children  of  Israel,  their  great  lawgiver,  and  afterwards  Elijah,  in  the  wilderness.— 

DUNSTBR. 

"»  Knovnng  teko  lam. 
This  is  not  to  be  understood  of  Christ's  divine  nature.    The  tempter  knew  him  to  be 
the  person  **  declared  the  Son  of  God"  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  v.  385,  and  that  was  all 
tiiat  he  knew  of  him. — Caltoh. 

■  *Tu  frtt«,  lam  that  tpirit  unfortunate, 
Satan's  instantaneous  avowal  of  himself  here  has  a  great  and  fine  effect :  it  is  oon- 
sistent'with  a  certain  dignity  of  character  which  is  given  him  in  general,  through  the 
whole  of  the  '<  Paradise  Lost,"     The  rest  of  his  speech  is  artfully  submisslTe.— 

DWSTEB. 

o  My  dohrout  priton. 
Par.  Lost,  b.  iL  618. 

Through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 
The^  pasa'cJ,  and  many  a  region  dolorous: 
O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp^— DuifSTxa. 

Again,  in  his  "Hymn  on  the  Nativity,"  st  xiv. : — 

And  hell  llielf  will  pata  away, 

And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day 

Although  the  adjective  ''  dolorous"  be  common  in  our  old  poetry,  Milton,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  did  not  forget  Dante's  usage  of  it  in  the  "  Inferno,"  where  Satan  is  otlied, 
0.  xzxiy., 

Lo  'mperador  del  doloroso  regno  ^^ — ^Tonn. 

P  To  round  tkia  globe  of  earth. 
Milton  uses  the  same  phrase  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  x.  684,  speaking  of  the  sun  ^— • 

Had  rounded  still  the  horizon. — ^Tuyxr. 

In  Quarle's  "Job  Militant,"  the  devil  thus  concludes  his  reply  to  God's  qnestloii, 
Whenee  eomest  thou  ? — 

The  earth  is  my  dominion,  heirs  my  home ; 

I  round  the  world,  and  so  fVom  thence  I  come. — DuNSTsa. 

4  Range  in  the  air. 
The  whole  of  this  passage  is  rery  poetical  and  grand, 

'  UkMean  Job, 
See  the  fint  chapter  of  Job. 

>  To  draw  the  proud  king  Ahab  into  fraud. 
This  story  of  Ahab  is  related,  1  Kings,  xzii.  19,  Ac : — "  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  hit 
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That  lie  might  hH  in  Bamotli;  they  demiiRiiigi 
I  nndaiook  tliat  ollioey  and  the  tougnea 

Of  all  his  flattering  prophets  glibb'd  with  lies  ** 

'         To  his  destraetion,  as  I  had  in  chaige. 

For  what  he  bids  I  do :  though  I  hare  lost 

Mnch  lustre  of  my  native  brightnessy*  lost 

To  be  beloved  of  God ;  I  have  not  lost 

To  love,  at  least  contemplate  and  admire^  " 

What  I  see  excellent  in  good,  or  fair. 

Or  yirtuoos ; "  I  should  so  have  lost  all  sense  : 

What  can  be  then  less  in  me  than  desire 

To  see  thee  and  approach  thee,  whom  I  know 

Declared  the  Son  of  Grod,  to  hear  attent  ** 

Thy  wisdom,  and  behold  thy  godlike  deeds  ? 

Men  generally  think  me  much  a  foe 

To  all  mankind :  why  should  IF  they  to  me 

Never  did  wrong  or  violence ;  by  them 

dirone,  and  all  the  liost  of  Hearen  itMiding  bj  him,  on  bli  right  haad,  and  on  his  left 
And  thi  Lord  said,  Who  shall  peranade  Ahab,  that  he  may  go  np  and  ihtt  at  Ramolh* 
gileadf  And  one  aud  on  this  manner,  and  another  on  that  manner.  And  there  eame 
forth  a  spirit  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  will  persuade  him.  And  the  Lord 
said  nnto  him.  Wherewith  f  And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in 
the  month  of  all  his  prophets.  And  he  said,  Thou  shali  persuade  him,  and  proTail  also : 
go  forth,  and  do  so."  This  symbolical  rision  of  Micaiah,  in  whieh  heaTeniy  things  are 
spoken  of  after  the  manner  of  men,  in  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  their  capacities, 
our  author  was  too  good  a  critic  to  understand  literally,  though  as  a  poet  he  reprettnta 
it  so. — ^Nbwtow. 
The  expression  here  is  copied  from  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  viL  148  >— 

He intofrand 

Drew  many,  iriiom  their  place  knows  here  no  more.— Tonn. 

t  Tkongk  I  have  Im< 

Mwek  hutrt  of  my  native  briffkthm§. 

It  is  nid  of  Satan,  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  ver.  591  :^ 

His  form  bed  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness : 

and  when  Ithuriel  and  Zephon,  in  the  end  of  the  fburth  book,  find  him  in  Paradise,  and 
charge  him  with  being  one  of  the  rebel  spirits  a<yudged«to  hell,  Satan  asks,  if  they  da 
not  Ibiow  him:  to  whioh  Zephon  replies : — 

Think  not,  rsTolted  inirit,  thy  shape  the  same, 
Or  undiminish'd  hriffhtness  to  be  knnwn, 
As  when  thou  stood 'at  in  heaven  upright  and  pure: 
That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good, 
Deported  from  thee ;— ^ 

and  in  " Paradise  Lost,"  b.  L  97,  Satan  describes  himself  ''changed  In  outward  htitre." 

— DUKSTXB. 

«  /  kavt  not  hH 
To  lovtf  at  leaH  contemplate  and  odmirt, 
What  /ms  exceilmU  in  good,  or /air, 
Or  9%rtuou», 
In  the  second  book  of  the  **  Paradise  Lost,"  where  the  fidlen  angels  are  described 
doing  homage  to  the  public  spirit  of  their  chief,  it  is  said,— 

for  neither  do  the  spirits  dama*d 
Loae  all  their  virtue : 

and  where  Satan  first  sees  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  he  contemplates  them  with  admi* 
ration.  The  turn  of  the  words  here  very  much  resembles  the  fbllowing  passage  in  Beau- 
mont and  neteher's  **  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,"  a.  y.  s.  1 : — 

Though  I  hare  lost  my  Tortune,  and  lost  yon 
For  a  worthy  father;  yet  f  will  not  loae 
HTv  former  virtue ;  my  integrity 
ohall  not  forsake  me.— DvnsTsn. 
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I  lost  not  what  I  lost,  ratkcr  by  them 

I  gain'd  what  I  have  gain'd,  and  with  them  dwell| 

Copartner  in  these  regions  of  the  world^ 

If  not  disposer ;  lend  them  oft  my  aid| 

Oft  my  adyiee  by  presages  and  signs. 

And  answers,  oracles,  portents,  and  dreams. 

Whereby  they  may  direct  their  future  life.^ 

Envy  they  say  excites  me,  thus  to  gain 

Companions  of  my  misery  and  woe. 

At  first  it  may  be }  but,  long  since  with  woe 

Nearer  acquainted,  now  I  feel  by  proof. 

That  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart,^ 

Nor  lightens  aught  each  man's  peculiar  load. 

Small  consolation  then,  were  man  adjoined : 

This  wounds  me  most;  (what  can  it  less?)  that  man, 

Man  &llen  shall  be  restored,  I  never  more.* 

To  whom  our  Saviour  sternly  thus  replied  :•— 
Deservedly  thou  grievest^  composed  of  lies 
From  the  beginning,  and  in  lies  wilt  end ; 
Who  boast'st  release  from  hell,  and  leave  to  oome 
Into  the  heaven  of  heavens :  thou  oomest  indeed^ 
As  a  poor  miserable  captive  thrall 
Comes  to  the  place  where  he  before  had  sat 
Among  the  prime  in  splendour,  now  deposed^ 
Ejected,  emptied,  gazed,  unpitied,  shunn'd, 
A  spectacle  of  ruin,  or  of  scorn. 
To  all  the  host  of  heaven :  the  happy  place 
Imparts  to  thee  no  happiness,  no  joy ; 

▼  Lend  them  ofi  my  aid^ 
OJi  my  advice  by  preeaget  and  eigne, 
And  aneu>€ref  onMee,  port^nte,  and  dreame, 
Whereby  they  may  dirtef  their /whtre  life. 

The  fbllowing  passage  of  Cicero  reflects  so  mnch  Kght  on  these  lines,  aa  wenld  incline 
ene  to  think  that  Milton  had  it  in  his  mind ;-— ^  Mnlta  eemunt  harvspfoes }  mnlta  augorei 
provident;  mnlta  oracnlis  declarantar,  mnlta  Tatleinationibns,  mnlta  somnUs,  mnlfea 
portentis :  qnibus  oognitia»  multn  svpe  res  hominnm  sevtentia  atqne  ntilitate  partas/' 
(or,  as  Lambinus  reads,  ex  anivn  eenttntia  atqne  utilitate partfg,)  "mnlta  etiam  perioula 
depulsa  sunt"— ''De  Nat  Beor."  IL  65.— Kbwtoh. 

w  Now  I  feel,  by  proof, 
Thai  /eUoteehip  ta  pain  dioidee  not  sMccrf. 

Onr  author  had  In  his  eye  this  line  of  the  poet: — 

Bolamen  miseris  soeios  habnisse  doloris.^— Tsm. 

Or  these  of  Ovid,  "Met"  zv.  647  :— 

Non  tamen  Egerise  laetni  aliena  levare 
Diunaa  Talent.— Duifsna. 

X  Thie  wounde  me  moet  /  (whai  eon  it  Uee  /)  thmt  ■•«% 
ManfaUen  ehall  be  reetored,  Ineoer  more, 

Veiy  artful :  as  he  eould  not  acquit  himself  of  envy  and  misehief,  he  endeayoon  to 
■often  his  crimes,  by  assigning  this  cause  of  them* — ^Warburtos. 

The  poet  very  Judiciously  makes  the  tempter  oonoLude  with  these  lines  eonoemiag 
the  restoration  of  fallen  man»  in  order  to  lead  our  Saviour  to  say  something  about  tha 
manner  of  it»  to  know  which  was  one  great  part  of  his  design;  that  he  might  be  able, 
if  possible,  to  counterplot  and  prevent  it  With  no  less  judgment  it  onr  Saviour  repre- 
sentod,  in  the  following  answer,  taking  no  ether  notioe  of  it  than  by  replying^ 
"  Deservedly  thou  grievesV'  Aw.-«Tbtbb* 
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Bather  iniames  thy  tonnent;  repreaenting 

Lost  bliss,  to  thee  no  nore  eommmioabie/ 

So  never  more  in  hell  then  when  in  heayen. 

But  thou  art  serYioeable  to  Heaven's  King. 

Wilt  thou  impute  to  obedience  -what  ikj  fear 

Extorts,  or  pleasnre  to  do  ill  ezoitee  ?^ 

What  but  thy  nialiee  moved  thee  to  misdeem 

Of  righteous  Job,  then  oruelly  to  afflict  him 

With  all  inflictions  ?  but  bis  patience  won. 

The  other  service  was  thy  chosen  task, 

To  be  a  liar  in  four  hunored  months;* 

For  IvingSs  thy  sustenanee,  thy  food. 

Yet  thou  pxetend'st  to  truth ;  all  oracles 

By  thee  are  given,  and  what  oonfess'd  more  trae 

Among  the  nations  1  that  hath  been  thy  craft, 

By  mixing  somewhat  true  to  vent  more  lie&^ 

But  what  have  been  thy  answers,  what  but  dark, 

Ambiguous,  and  with  double  sense  deluding,*  ^" 

7  TKe  happy  plate 
ImpwrU  to  tf«0  no  jb«^jnfi«ft;  mo  Joy/ 
Mather  iikflawtee  thy  tormeiU  ;  rtpreeenHng 
Loet  blietf  to  thee  no  more  eommunieabU, 
We  find  th«  mbho  tentiment  also  in  '^  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  ix.  467 : — 

But  the  hot  hell  that  ahirays  in  him  banis> 
Though  m  mid  heayen,  soon  ended  hie  delight, 
And  tortares  him  now  more,  the  more  he  sees 
or  pleacore  not  for  him  ordainM.^— Thtxe. 

Thii  puMge  is  at  onoe  sublime  and  pathetfoh 

s  Or  vleaeure  to  do  tU  exeftee, 
Satttn«  in  ''  Paradise  Jfosi/*  b.  1. 169,  in  his  first  conference  with  his  infernal  oompeei^ 
mjB, 

To  da  aifht  good  aarer  wiU  be  oar  taslc ; 
Bat  oyer  to  do  iil  our  sole  delighfc^-^vaszxK. 

•  Infemr  hmndred  mtaeAe, 
"  Then  the  kiag  af  Inael  gathered  the  prophets  together^  abeot  four  hundred  men,"' 
1  Kings,  xziL  6.^DiniBTBB. 

^  TKe4  hath  heen  thy  craft. 
By  nUaeiuy  eometehai  true  to  vetU  more  Kee, 
The  following  pasrnge  firea  6t  Axietin  may  senre  to  illostrate  what  MillOB  here 
n78:-'"linseent  tamea  isti  [dssMonee]  fallacias;  et  yenun  quod  nosee  potnerin^  npa 
dooendi  aagiB  qoam  deeipiendi  tine,  pEe»BnDUaaL"-*De  Diy.  I)a»mon.  sect  X2«-*Thtbb« 

•  Bmt  what  have  been  thy  aiMicert,  what  Imi  dark^ 
Amhiytume,  and  with  double  eenee  deludiag. 
The  oraeles  were  often  so  obscure  and  dubious,  that  there  was  need  ot  other  oxaoles 
to  explaSn  tibcm  i-~ 

Bed  fern  ad  te  yaaio, 
flanote  ApoUo,  qui  ambilicnm  certam  terrama  obeMe% 
Uade  superstitioea  prinuun  ssva  eyaait  vox  fern. 

Tuii  enim  onfocdis  Chrysippas  totaa  volumen  impleyit,  partim  falsls,  ut  ego  opinor, 
partim  oaau  yeris,  ut  fit  in  omni  oratione  ssBpissime ;  partim  fleziloqnis  et  obsenris,  at 
Interpres  egeat  interprete,  et  sors  ipsa  ad  sortes  referenda  sit;  partim  ambiguis,  et  qusd 
•d  dialeotioom  deferenda  siBt"    Cioero,  "  De  Diy."  ii.  b6,^-C altos. 

Milton  in  these  lines  about  the  heathen  oracles,  seems  to  haye  had  in  yiew  what  Ease* 
bins  says  more  copiously  upon  this  subject  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  "  Preparatio  Byan- 
caliea."  That  learned  father  reasons  in  the  yeiy  same  way  abaat  them,  and  gives  many 
ustances  from  history  of  their  delusiye  and  double  meanings. — ^Thter. 

Probably  Milton  had  here  in  mind  the  exclamation  also  of  Bfaebeth,  when  he  finds 
that  the  weird  sifters  had  shuffled  him  with  ambiguous  expressions,  Macbeth,  a.  and  s.  ult. 

And  lie  these  juggling  fiends  no  mora  beliayad, 
That  palter  with  us  la  a  double 
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Which  thej  who  ask'd  have  seldom  understood, 

And  not  well  understood  as  good  not  known  t 

Who  ever  bj  consulting  at  thy  shrine 

Retnm'd  the  wiser,  or  the  more  instmct/ 

To  fly  or  follow  what  conoem'd  him  most. 

And  ran  not  sooner  to  his  &tal  snare  F 

For  Ood  hath  justly  given  the  nations  up 

To  thy  delusions ;  justly,  since  they  fell 

Idolatrous :  but,  when  his  purpose  is 

Among  them  to  declare  his  providenoe 

To  thee  not  known,  whence  hast  thou  then  thy  trath. 

But  from  him,  or  his  angels  president 

In  every  province,*  who  themselves  disdaining 

To  approach  thy  temples,  give  thee  in  command 

What,  to  the  smallest  tittle,  thou  shalt  say 

To  thy  adorers  f    Thou  with  trembling  fear, 

Or  like  a  fawning  parasite,  obey'st : 

Then  to  thyself  ascribest  the  truth  foretold.' 

But  this  thy  glory  shall  be  soon  retrench'd ; 

No  more  shalt  thou  by  oracling  abuse 
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But  Bee  also  Heywood's  "Hierorchie  of  Angels,''  fol.  1635,  p.  442,  when  (he  ''doabtAil 
answen  of  oraclea"  are  notioed,  and  rightly  described : — 

80  intricate  that  none  eonid  understand, 

Or  meerel^  toy es  and  lies ;  for  their  words  were, 

By  interpointing,  so  disposed,  to  beare 

A  double  sense. — ^Tood. 

d  InHruet. 
ThvLBf  b.  iL  Yer.  800,  he  writes  tumeet  for  suMpeeted,    In  the  ''Paradise  Losf  ho 
always  writes  the  participles  at  length ;  but  in  this  poem  he  has  in  every  respect  con- 
densed  his  style,  which  may  be  one  reason  why  it  does  not  please  the  million. — DuiisncB. 

•  Bui  fntvi  Aim,  w  kit  an^tU  pretident 
In  every  promneA. 

"  Utitnr  etiam  eis  Dens  (dssmonibas)  ad  veritatis  manlfestationem  per  ipsos  tlendam, 
dum  divina  mysteria  eis  per  angelos  rerelantor."  The  words  are  quoted  from  Aquinas. 
(2da  QusesL  172,  Art  6.)— Caltoh. 

This  notion  Milton  rery  probably  had  ftrom  Tertnllian  and  St  Austin.  Tertollian, 
speaking  of  the  gods  of  the  heathens  and  their  oracles,  says, — **  Dispositiones  etiam 
Dei  et  tunc  prophetis  ooucionantibus  ezcepemnt,  et  nunc  leotionibus  resonantibus 
carpunt :  ita  et  hine  snmentes  quasdam  temporum  sortes  ssmnlantur  dirinitatem,  dum 
furantur  divinationem :  in  oraoulis  autem,  quo  ingenio  ambignitates  (emperent  in 
eventus,  tciunt  Croesi,  scinnt  Pyrrhi."  Apol.  c.  22.  St  Austin,  more  appositely  to  our 
present  purpose,  answering  the  heathen  boasts  of  their  oracles,  says, — **  tamen  nee  ista 
ipsa,  qusB  ab  eis  viz  raro  et  olanenlo  proferuntnr,  movcre  nos  deben^  si  eniqam  dssmo- 
nnm  extortum  est  id  prodere  enltoribus  snis  quod  didicerat  ex  eloquiis  pro^etamm,  Tel 
ex  oraculis  angelorum."  Aug.  "  De  Dir.  Dssmonum,"  sect  12,  torn.  6,  ed.  Bened.  And 
again: — "Gum  enim  vuU  Deus  etiam  per  infimos  infemosque  spiritns  aliquem  vera 
cognoscere,  temporalia  dumtaxat  atque  ad  istam  mortalitatem  pertinentia ;  facile  est,  et 
non  incongruum,  ut  Omnipotens  et  Justus,  ad  eomm  posnam,  quibus  ista  prssdicuntur, 
nt  malum  quod  eis  impendetante  quam  veniatprsenoscendo  patientur;  oooulto  apparatu 
ministeriorum  suorum  etiam  splritibus  talibus  aliqnid  diTinationis  impertiat,  ut  quod 
audiunt  ab  angelis  pnenuntient  hominibus."  De  DiT.  Qussst  ad  Simp.  1.  n.  s.  iiL  torn. 
0. — Thtkr. 

J  Then  to  thyeel/  aeeribeet  the  truth  foretold. 

The  demons,  Lactantius  says,  could  certainly  foresee,  and  truly  foretell,  many  fhture 
events,  from  the  knowledge  they  had  of  the  dispositions  of  Providence  before  their  fall ; 
and  then  they  assumed  all  the  honour  to  themselves ;  pretending  to  be  the  authors  and 
d'lers  of  what  they  predicted.  "  Nam  cum  dispositiones  Dei  pnesentiant,  quippe  qni 
mini^tri  ejus  fuerunt,  interponnnt  se  in  his  rebus  ,*  ut  qusBcunque  a  Deo  vel  facta  sunt 
vel  fiunty  ipsi  potissimum  fiusere  aut  fecisse  vidoantnr."    Div.  J^st  ii.  16. — Caltoit. 
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The  Gentiles ;  henceforth  oracles  are  ceased^' 

And  thou  no  more  with  pomp  or  sacrifice 

Shalt  be  inquired  at  Delphos,  or  elsewhere ; 

At  least  in  vain,  for  thej  shall  find  thee  mute. 

God  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle  ^ 

Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  will ; 

And  sends  his  Spirit  of  truth  henceforth  to  dwell 

In  pious  hearts,  an  inward  oracle 

To  all  truth  requisite  for  men  to  know. 

So  spake  our  Saviour;  but  the  subtle  fiend. 
Though  inly  stung  with  anger  and  disdaiu. 
Dissembled,  and  this  answer  smooth  returned  : — 
Sharply  thou  hast  insisted  ^  on  rebuke, 
And  urged  me  hard  with  doings,  which  not  will, 
But  misery  hath  wrested  from  me.     Where 
Easily  canst  thou  find  one  miserable, 
And  not  enforced  oft-times  to  part  from  truth, 
If  it  may  stand  him  more  in  stead  to  lie. 
Say  and  unsay,  feign,  flatter,  or  abjure? J 
But  thou  art  placed  above  me,  thou  art  Lord ; 
From  thee  I  can,  and  must,  submiss,  endure 
Check  or  reproof,  and  glad  to  'scape  so  quit. 
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ff  Benoe/orik  oraelet  are  eea»ed,  Ae, 

Af  Milton  had  before  adopted  the  aneient  opinion  of  oracles  being  the  operations  of 
ihe  faUen  angels;  so  here  again  he  follows  the  same  authority,  in  making  them  cease 
at  the  coming  of  our  Saviour.  See  the  matter  fblly  discussed  in  Fontenelle's  **  History 
of  Oracles/'  and  father  Baltns's  answer  to  him.— Thybr. 

Thus  Jurenali  Sat  tI.  654:-* 

Delphi*  oracula  cessant. 

And  in  the  fifth  book  of  Lncan's  "  Pharsalia,"  where  Appins  is  desirons  to  consult 
the  Delphic  oracle,  but  finds  it  dumb,  the  priestess  tells  him : — 

Muto  Pamaaaas  hiatu 
Conticuit,  preisitque  Deum ;  sea  Bpiritus  istas 
Destituit  fuuces,  mandiqae  in  devia  veraum 
Duxititer:— 

sea  aponte  Deoram 
Cyrrha  silet. 

Thofl  alM  JMilton,  in  his  *'  I^ymn  on  the  Nativity  :"— 

The  oracles  are  dumb,  &c 

And  before  him,  Giles  Fletcher,  in  his  "Christ's  Victory  in  Heaven,"  si  82.^— 

The  angels  earolPd  loud  their  aong  of  peace ; 

The  cursed  oracles  were  strucken  dumb.-— Dvnstsb. 

k  Hit  living  oracle, 

Christ  is  styled  by  the  Greek  fathers  "essential  life/'  the  "living  counsel,"  and  "the 
living  word  of  God:"  and  St  John  says,  that  "in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men,"  1.  4.— Calton. 

And  in  Acts,  vii.  S8,  where  it  is  said, — "  Who  received  the  lively  (or  living)  oneHw 
to  give  onto  us."— Duxster. 

t  Sharply  thou  hatt  xntiHed,  Ac 

The  smoothness  and  hypocrisy  of  this  speech  of  Satan  are  artfol  in  the  extreme,  and 
eannot  be  passed  over  unobserved. — Jos.  Wabtoh. 

J  Say  and  WMay,  feign,  fiaUtr,  or  aJbjuref 

Might  not  Hilton  possibly  intend  here,  and  particularly  by  the  word  "allure,"  to 
lash  some  of  his  complying  friends,  who  renounced  their  republican  principles  at  the 
lUatoration  ? — ^Thtcr. 
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Hard  are  the  ways  of  trath,  and  rough  to  walk,^ 
Smooth  on  the  tongue  dificoursed,  pleasing  to  the  ear| 
And  tunable  as  sylvan  pipe  or  song :  ^ 
What  wonder  then  if  I  delisht  to  hear 
Her  dictates  from  thy  mouth  ?    Most  men  admin 
Virtue;  who  follow  not  her  lore : "  permit  me 
To  hear  thee  when  I  come,  (since  no  man  comes) 
And  talk  at  least,  though  I  aespair  to  attain. 
Thy  Father,  who  is  holy,  wise,  and  pure^ 
Suffers  the  hypocrite  or  atheous^  priest 
To  tread  his  sacred  courts,  and  minister 
About  his  altar,  handling  holy  things. 
Praying  or  vowing ;  <*  and  vouchsafed  his  voice 
To  Balaam  reprobate,'  a  prophet  yet 
Inspired :  disdain  not  such  access  to  me. 
To  whom  our  Saviour,  with  unalter'd  brow ; 

k  Hard  art  tke  way*  oftnO^  amd  raagk  to  malOL 

Thus  SilioB  Italioafl,  b.  xy.,  where  Yirtae  is  the  epaaker^* 

Caita  mihi  domos.  et  eelio  atent  eolle  penatee; 

Ardua  wucoao  perducit  Mmita  elivo ; 

Aflper  priiicipio  (neo  emm  milu  Ikllere  mm  eel) 

ProMquitux  labor.    AdBiteadam  iatraxe  volenti .r-.^VNeTm. 

We  mast  not  here  overpan  Milton's  ''Preface  to  his  Reaeoa  of  Church Goremmenty" 

Ao.|  b.  ii. : — **  Those who  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  Truth  herself,  unless  they 

see  her  elegantly  dressed ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of  honeety  and  good  life  appear  noir 
nigged  and  difBoult,  though  they  be  Indeed  easy  and  pleasant ;  they  will  then  aspaar  to 
all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though  they  were  rugged  and  diffioialt  indeed.  Com* 
pare  also  "GomnSi'*  Ter.  470  et  seq. — ^Tonn. 

1  TumaJbh  at  sylom  pip€  er  iwy. 

So,  in  ''  Paradise  Lost,"  ▼.  149  : 

Such  jpToapt  elo^aeaes 
Flow'd  from  their  lips  in  proae  or  anmaroue  Terse, 
More  tunable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness. 

And  Shakspeare,  "Midsummer  Night's  Bream,"  a.  i.  s.  14:-' 

More  tunable  than  lark  to  ahepheid^s  eat.r->4>vmTn. 

n  Jfocf  men  admire 
Ftrfue,  who  follow  not  Ker  lore. 

Imitated  from  the  well-known  saying  of  Medea,  Ovid,  '<Mek"  viiL  20  c 

Video  melioia  proboqne; 
Deterioia  sequor. — ^Nswtor. 

a  AtheoMB* 

Cicero,  speaking  of  Diagoras,  says,  <<  Atfaeoe  qui  dictu  eal^"  De  Nat  Deor.  L  83.— 
DmrsTBR. 

"Atheous"  may  hare  henoe  been  coined  by  the  poet  "AUieali"  which  hM  the 
same  signification,  is  not  uncommon  in  Old  Bnglieh.— Tonn. 

o  Praying  or  vowing. 
Besides  saerifioes  of  prayer  and  thanksgiTing,  the  Jews  had  Tow-saorifiees  (Ler.  tIL 
10),  oblations  for  tows  (zxii.  18),  and  sacrifices  in  performing  their  Towa^    (Nvmbw  xr. 

%,  8.)— DUXSTIR. 

p  And  voneheafed  hie  voice 
To  Balaam  r^trobate. 
An  argument  more  plausible  and  more  fallaeioss  could  not  hare  been  put  inte  the 
mouth  of  the  tempter.  Perfectly  to  enter  into  all  the  circumstances  of  this  remarkable 
piece  of  scripture  history,  and  clearly  to  apprehend  this  Judicious  application  of  it  by 
the  poet  in  this  place,  we  may  refer  to  biphop  Butler's  excellent  *' Sermon  on  the  Cha- 
racter of  Balaam,"  or  to  Shuckford's  account  of  it  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  "  Connection 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  History." — ^DuvsTEn. 
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Thy  oomiog  hither,  though  I  know  thy  scope, 
I  bid  not,  or  forbid ;  do  as  thou  find'st 
Permission  from  above ;  thou  canst  not  more.< 

He  added  not;  and  Satan,  bowing  low 
His  gray  dissimulation,  disappeared, 
Into  thin  air  diffused  z*"  for  now  beean 
Night  with  her  sullen  wing*  to  douDlenshade^ 
The  desert }  fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  conch'd ; 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  roam.* 

q  Thou  eaiMt  not  more, 

80  Gabri«l  repliei  to  Satan,  "Paradise  Lost,"  book  ir.  1006:— 

BataO)  I  know  thy  strvnjgth,  and  thou  know'st  mine; 
Neither  oar  own,  but  given ;  what  Tolly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do !  since  thine  no  more 
Than  heaven  permits.-  -Todd. 

'  Jnto  thin  air  diffutod, 

80  Virgil,  "-fin."  ir.  278  :— 

Et  pcocol  in  tenoem  ex  oenlis  eToimit  anram.— Nxwtoit. 

And  Shakspeare,  **  Tempest,"  a.  iv.  s.  2 : — 

These  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  yon,  weraall  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  Uiin  air.>-DvxsTsa. 

•  Her  nUlen  wing. 
Vfrgn,  "-fin."  viiL  869:— 

Noz  ruit,  et  fnscis  tellnrem  amplectitnr  alis. 
And  Tasao  deeeribes  Kight  ooTering  the  skj  "  witii  her  wings/'  Gier.  JAh,  0.  yiiii  at. 


Snrgea  la  Notte  in  tanto,  e  sotto  1'  all 
Recopriva  del  cielo  i  campi  iramenst 


Compare  Spenser  also,  "Faery  Qneen,"  vl.  riiL  64 : — 

And  now  the  even-tide 
His  broad  blaek  wings  lutd  throi^h  the  heavens  wide 
By  this  dispread. 

And  see  "Allegro,"  rer.  6. — Duhstbb. 

t  To  douhU-ehade. 

1.  6.  to  doable  the  natoral  shade  and  darkness  of  the  place.    This  Is  more  taSlj 
expressed  in  HogsBus's  translation  of  this  passage : — 

Nam  nunc  obscnras  Nox  atra  expandere  pennas 
CoDperat,  ntqae  nigras  nemornm  geminare  tenebras. 

Thus  in  "  Comas,"  ver.  336 : — 

In  doable  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades. 

In  a  note  on  which  last  verse,  in  Mr.  Warton's  edition  of  the  "  Juvenile  Poems,"  the 
following  line  of  Pacnvius,  cited  by  Cioero  ("De  Divinat"  L  14),  is  exhibited  s~ 
TenebrtB  conduplleantur,  noctisque  et  nimborum  ocoscat  nigror. 
We  may  also  compare  Ovid,  "  Met"  xi.  648 : — 

Tanta  vertigine  pontus 
Fervet,  et  inducta  piceis  a  nubibus  umbra 
Omne  lutet  eoslum,  duplieataque  noctis  imago  est. 

And  see  ibid.  621. — Dukster. 

«  And  now  wild  beaate  eame/ortk  the  wooda  to  rocan. 
This  brief  description  of  night  coming  on  in  the  desert  is  singularly  line :  it  is  a  small 
but  exquisite  sketch,  which  so  immediately  shows  the  hand  of  the  master,  that  his 
larger  and  more  finished  pieces  can  hardly  be  rated  higher.  The  commencement  of 
this  description,  both  in  respect  of  its  beffinning  with  an  hemistich,  and  also  in  the 
sort  of  instantaneous  coming  on  of  night  which  it  represents,  resembles  much  a  passage 
in  TasM,  "Qier.  Lib."  c.  iii.  st  71  :— 
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Cosl  diss*  egli ;— e  gia  la  Notte  osenra 

Havea  tutii  del  giomo  i  raggi  spenti^-Dimsvxx. 


The  description  of  the  probable  manner  ol*  onr  Lord's  passing  tlio  forty  days  in  the 
wildorness  is  Very  picturesque;  and  the  return  of  the  wild  beasts  to  their  paradisiacal 
mildness  is  finely  touched.  The  appearance  of  the  tempter  in  his  assumed  character; 
the  deep  art  ot  his  first  two  speeches,  covered,  but  not  totally  concealed,  by  a  semblance 
of  simplicity;  his  bold  arowal  and  plausible  rindieation  of  himself;  the  subsequent 
detection  of  his  fallacies,  and  the  pointed  reproofs  of  his  impudence  and  hypocrisy  on 
the  part  of  our  blessed  Lord,  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  Indeed,  the  whole  coneik- 
sion  of  this  book  abounds  so  much  in  closeness  of  reasoning,  grandeur  of  sentimenly 
elevation  of  style,  and  harmony  of  numbers,  that  it  may  weU  be  questioned,  whether 
poetry  on  such  a  subject,  and  especially  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  ever  produced  any- 
thing superior  to  it 

The  singular  beauty  of  the  brief  description  of  night  coming  on  In  the  desert,  olosei 
the  book  with  such  admirable  eirect»  that  it  leaTes  as  con  ia  ftoeoa  doUt, — Dmrsna. 
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BOOK  IL 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Ix  if  sometiiBes  umAiI  to  warn  the  reader  what  he  i«  to  ezpeet  in  eaoh  portion  of  a 
long  poem,  as  it  ia  offered  to  him.  The  aeeond  book  of  the  "Paradise  Regained" 
begins  soberly, — ^perhaps  in  a  tone  almost  prosaio.  To  begin  low,  and  rise  by  a  gradual 
elimaz,  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  great  arts  of  beautlAil  composition. 

The  anxiety  and  alarm  felt  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  at  missing  him  so  soon,  while 
detained  in  the  wilderness,  coming  suddenly  on  their  joy  at  the  discovery  of  his  advent; 
and  the  pathetic  yet  patient  reflections  of  Mary  at  the  loss  of  her  son,  though  related 
with  extreme  plainness,  are  ftill  of  deep  interest^  and  the  most  affecting  natural  toaohes : 
they  abound  in  passages  which  excite  human  sympathy. 

Satan,  hitherto  defeated  in  his  temptations  of  our  Saviour,  now  resorts  again  to  his 
council  of  peers :  at  which  occurs  that  magnificent  dialogue  between  the  sensual  Belial 
and  him,  which  is  at  any  rate  as  rich  and  poetical  as  the  finest  in  "  Paradise  Lost/*  and 
shows  a  vein  of  Wtamth,  and  imagery,  and  invention,  and  language,  that  is  evidence 
how  strongly  the  poef  s  genius  was  yet  in  its  foil  bloom  and  verdure.  Satan's  answer 
to  Belial  is  the  more  powerftil,  as  coming  from  the  prince  of  darkness  himself:  how 
then  does  the  lustAil  fiend  stand  rebuked! 

Kow  Jesus  had  fasted  forty  days,  and  began  to  suffer  by  hunger:  Satan  seises  the 
occasion,  and  resolves  to  take  advantage  of  it  Our  Saviour,  weary  and  exhausted, 
slept  under  the  cover  of  trees,  and  dreamed  of  food  supplied  by  an  angel,  who  invited 
him  to  eat.    ^e  waked  with  Uie  morning,  and  found  that  all  was  but  a  dream : — 

Fasting  he  went  to  sleep,  end  fasting  waked. 

He  walked  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  to  see  if  there  was  any  human  habitation  within 
reach;  and  there  a  rich  but  solitary  landscape  displayed  itself  before  him,  raised  magi- 
cally by  Satan  and  his  imps,  for  the  purposes  of  the  delusion  which  was  to  follow. 

While  gasing  upon  this  magnificent  prospect,  Satan  again  accosts  him,  and  endea- 

Tonrs  to  alarm  his  fiuth  at  being  left  thus  destitute : — 

As  Us  words  had  end, 
Our  Saviour,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  beheld, 
In  ample  space,  under  the  broadest  shade, 
A  dinner  spread,  dee, 

flere  is  an  invented  array,  than  which  nothing  in  ''Paradise  Lost"  can  be  richer 
either  in  imagery  or  poetical  language. 
Our  Saviour  ngects  with  scorn  the  temptation:  he  says : 

I  ean  at  will,  doubt  not,  as  soon  as  thou, 

Command  a  table  in  this  wilderness, 

And  call  swiA  flights  of  angels  ministrsnt, 

Array*d  in  glory,  on  my  cnp  to  attend : 

Why  shonldst  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence 

In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find  ? 

And  with  my  hunger  what  hast  thou  to  do  T 

Thy  pompous  delicacies  I  contemn, 

And  count  thy  specious  glAs,  no  gilts,  but  guiles. 

'Platan  grows  angry  at  the  refusal,  and 

With  that 
Both  table  and  provision  vanish 'd  quite, 
With  sound  of  harpies*  wings  and  talons  heard. 

rhe  tempter  was  not  yet  to  be  foiled :  he  now  makes  an  offer  of  riches,  and  descants 
ny-on  their  advantages  for  the  purposes  of  that  dominion  which  he  assumes  that  our 
Saviour  was  sent  to  obtain. 

Jesus  answers,  that  wealth  without  virtue,  valour,  and  wisdom,  is  impotent;  and  that 


( 
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the  highest  deeds  have  been  performed  in  the  lowest  poverty :  he  then  expounds  what 
are  the  duties  and  what  are  the  cares  of  a  king ;  and  how  much  more  desirable  it  b  to 
surrender  a  sceptrey  than  to  gain  one. 

Were  there  in  this  book  nothing  bat  the  spiritaal  and  intellectoal  part,  the  thoughts 
and  the  sentiments,  I,  for  one,  should  not  think  the  less  of  it;  but  it  i«  not  so:  there 
are  duly  intermixed  that  material,  those  pictQre84|ue  descriptions,  those  striking  inoi- 
dents  of  fact»  which  the  common  critics  and  the  generality  of  readers  more  espeoiaUy- 
deem  to  be  poetry. 

The  whole  story  (and  it  Ib  a  beautiful  story)  is  in  part  practical,  though  operated  on 
by  immaterial  beings,  whose  delnsiTe  powers  over  our  earthly  conduct  and  fale  aire  in- 
sistent with  our  belief.  The  temptations  are  such  as  a  mere  human  being  oooid  boI 
hare  resisted;  and  to  have  resisted  them  is  a  true  test  of  Christ's  divinity. 

But  the  arguments  by  which  they  were  resisted,  contain  the  most  profound  doctrinet 
of  religion  and  morals,  such  as  for  ever  apply  to  hum»n  life,  extend  and  purify  the 
understanding,  and  elevate  the  heart.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  learned  the 
grand  results  at  which  the  mighty  mind  of  Milton  had  arrived,  even  if  they  had  been 
expressed  in  prose ;  but  how  much  more  when  arranged  in  all  the  Rowing  eloquence 
of  poetry !  when  interwoven  in  a  sublime  stoiy,  and  deriving  practioal  application  fron 
their  embodiments  and  tiieir  progressive  intuenoes ! 

The  reply  to  the  allurements  of  female  beauty,  and  stiU  more  to  the  impotent  splen* 
dour  of  wealth,  unaccompanied  by  virtue  and  talent,  iji  an  outburst  of  imaginative 
strength  and  sublimity:  it  is  wisdom  irradiated  by  glory.  Whoever  does  not  ftnd 
himself  better  and  happier  by  reading  and  reflectin,:;  opun  Uiose  grand  and  sentimental 
arguments,  has  neither  bead  nor  heart,  but  is  a  stagnant  congeries  of  clayey  coldness 
and  inanimate  insusceptibility. 

We  may  be  forgiven  for  dispensing  with  all  poetry,  of  which  the  mdre  result  is  inno- 
cent pleasure ;  that  is,  they  may  lay  it  aside  to  whom  it  is  no  pleasure.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  Milton's  poetry :  his  Is  the  voice  of  instruction  and  wisdom,  to  which  he 
who  refhses  to  listen,  is  guilty  of  a  crime.  If  we  are  so  dull,  that  we  cannot  understand 
him  without  labour  and  pain,  still  we  are  bound  to  undergo  that  labour  and  pain.  They 
who  are  not  ashamed  of  their  own  ignorance  and  inapprehensiveness  are  lost. 

For  the  purpose  of  fixing  attention,  I  suspect  that  Milton's  latinised  style  is  best  cal- 
culated. He  who  .has  more  acquired  knowledge  than  native  and  quick  taste,  ought  to 
study  him  as  he  studies  Virgil  and  Homer :  in  him  he  will  find  all  that  is  profound  and 
eloquent  in  the  ancient  classics,  amalgamated,  and  exalted  at  the  same  time  by  the  aid 
of  the  sacred  writings ;  all  working  together  in  the  plastic  mind  of  the  most  powerful 
and  sublime  of  human  poets. 

Strength,  not  grace,  was  Milton's  characteristic :  his  grasp  was  that  of  an  unsparing 
giant;  he  showed  the  sinews  and  muscles  of  his  naked  form :  he  put  on  no  soft  gar- 
ments of  a  dove-like  tenderness :  he  neither  adorned  himself  with  jewels  nor  gold  leaf; 
all  was  plain  as  nature  made  him. 

Thus  his  descriptions  of  scenery,  of  the  seasons,  of  morning  and  evening,  were  rich, 
but  not  embellisbed  or  sophisticated.  In  this  book,  the  break  of  the  dawn,  the  gather- 
ing of  the  night  shades,  the  dark  covering  of  the  umbrageous  forests,  the  open  and 
sunny  glades,  are  all  painted  In  tiie  sober  hues  of  visible  realitj» 

There  is  nothing  enfeebling  in  any  of  Milton's  visionariness.  His  bold  and  vigorous 
mind  braces  us  for  action ;  his  strains  beget  a  patient  loftiness,  prepared  for  tempta- 
tions, difiBculties,  and  dangers. 

It  is  in  vain  for  authors  to  attempt  to  effectuate  this  tone  by  practising  the  artifices 
of  composition :  it  is  produoed  solely  by  the  poef  s  belief  in  what  he  writes ;  by  hi« 
being  under  the  impulse  of  the  ideal  presence  of  what  he  represents.  He  does  not 
conjure  up  factitious  images,  fiictitlous  feelings,  and  factitious  language.  Where  the 
soul  is  wanting,  the  dress  or  form  will  be  of  no  avail. 

Milton's  purpose  was  to  represent  the  embodiment  and  refraction  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  truth.  What  was  visible  to  himself,  but  not  palpable  to  common  eyes,  except  by 
the  Muse's  aid,  he  wanted  to  make  palpable  and  distinct  to  others.  The  immaterial 
world  is  covered  with  a  mist,  or  a  veil,  to  all  but  (ho  gifted ;  unless  they  become  a  mir< 
ror  for  duller  sights. 
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ARGUMENT. 

TlM  diwiplet  of  Jmbs,  vmmgy  at  his  long  abaence,  reason  amongst  themselTes  eoncerainf  it. 
Mary  also  gives  ?ent  to  her  maternal  anxiety ;  in  the  expression  of  which  she  recopitu- 
latas  muny  circamstances  respecting  the  birth  and  early  life  of  her  Son. — Satan  nguin  meets 
his  infernal  council,  reports  the  bad  success  of  his  first  temptation  of  oar  blessed  Lord,  calls 
upon  them  for  counsel  and  assistance.  Belial  proposes  the  tempting  of  Jesus  with  women. 
Satan  rebukes  Belial  for  his  dissoluteness,  chaiging  on  him  all  the  profligacy  of  that  kind 
ascribed  by  the  poets  to  the  heathen  gods,  and  rejects  his  proposal  as  in  no  respect  likely 
to  succeed.  Satan  then  suggests  other  modes  of  temptation,  particularly  proposing  to  avnil 
himself  of  oor  Lord's  hungering ;  and,  taking  a  band  of  chosen  spirits  with  faimt  returns  to 
resume  his  enterprise.— Jesus  hungers  in  the  desert. — Night  comes  on ;  the  manner  in  which 
oar  Saviour  passes  the  night  Is  described. — ^Morning  advnnces. — Satan  again  appears  to  Je- 
sus ;  and,  after  expressing  wonder  that  he  should  be  so  entirely  neglected  in  the  wilderness, 
where  others  had  been  miracnlonsly  fed,  tempts  him  with  a  sumptaons  banquet  of  the  most 
luxurious  kind.  This  he  rejects,  and  the  banquet  vanishes. — Satan,  finding  our  Lord  not  to 
be  assailed  on  the  groand  of  appetite,  tempts  him  again  byoflfering  him  riches,  os  the  means 
of  acquiring  power :  this  Jesus  also  rejects,  producing  muny  instances  of  great  actions 
performed  by  persons  under  virtuous  poverty,  and  specifying  the  danger  of  riches,  and  the 
cares  and  pains  inseparable  from  power  and  greatness. 

Mean\7Hile  the  new-baptized,*  who  yet  remain'd 

At  Jordan  with  the  Baptist,  and  had  seen 

Him  whom  thej  had  so  late  expressly  call'd 

Jeans,  Messiah,  Son  of  God  declared,^ 

And  on  that  high  authority  had  believed,  * 

And  with  him  talk'd,  and  with  him  lodged ; "  I  mean 

a  Meanwhile  ike  ntw-haptwdf  At. 
The  greatest,  and  Indeed  jastest  objeetion  to  this  poem  is  the  narrowness  of  its 
plan,  which,  being  confined  to  that  single  scene  of  our  Saviour's  life  on  earth,  his 
temptation  in  the  desert,  has  too  much  sameness  in  it ;  too  much  of  the  reasoning,  and 
too  little  of  the  descriptive  part ;  a  defect  most  certainly  in  an  epic  poem,  which  ought 
to  consist  of  a  proper  and  happy  mixture  of  the  instructive  and  the  delightful.  Milton 
was  himself,  no  doubt,  sensible  of  this  imperfection,  and  has  therefore  very  judiciously 
oontrived  and  introduced  all  the  little  digressions  that  could  with  any  sort  of  propriety 
connect  with  his  snbject,  in  order  to  relieve  and  refresh  the  reader^s  attention.  The 
following  conversation  betwixt  Andrew  and  Simon  upon  the  missing  of  oor  Saviour  so 
long,  with  the  Virgin's  reflections  on  the  same  occasion,  and  the  council  of  the  devils 
how  best  to  attack  their  enemy,  are  instances  of  this  sort,  and  both  very  happily  exe- 
cuted in  their  respective  ways.  The  language  of  the  former  is  cool  and  unaffected, 
corresponding  most  exactly  to  the  humble,  pious  character  of  the  speakers :  that  of  the 
latter  is  fhll  of  energy  and  majesty,  and  not  inferior  to  their  most  spirited  speeches  in 
the  **  Paradise  Lost"— Thybr. 

b  JeatUf  Meuiak,  Son  of  Ood  declared. 

l^is  is  a  great  mistake  in  the  poet  All  that  the  people  could  collect  fW>m  the 
declarations  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  voice  ttom  heaven,  was  that  he  was  a  great 
prophet,  and  this  was  all  they  did  in  fact  collect:  they  were  nneertain  whether  he  was 
their  promised  Messiah. — Warbuhtoh. 

Bat  surely  the  declaration,  by  the  voice  Arom  heaven,  of  Jesus  being  the  beloved  Son 
of  God,  was,  as  Milton  terms  it,  ^  high  authority"  for  believing  that  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah.— John  the  Baptist  had  also,  John  i.  29,  expressly  called  him  "  the  Lamb  of  God 
vrhich  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  referring,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  Isaiah, 
liii.  7.  And,  the  day  following,  John's  giving  him  the  same  title,  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God !"  rjohn  i.  86)  is  the  ground  of  Andrew's  conversion,  who  thereupon  followed 
Jesus ;  ana  having  passed  some  time  with  him,  declared  to  his  brother  Peter,  "  We 
have  found  the  Messias,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ,"  John  i.  41. — Bdmbteb. 

e  And  with  him  taWd,  and  with  him  lodged. 

These  particulars  are  founded,  as  Dr.  Newton  observes,  on  what  is  related  In  die  first 
chapter  of  St  John,  respecting  two  of  John's  disciples  (one  of  whom  was  Andrew,  and 
the  other  probably  John  the  Evangelist  himself),  following  Jesus  to  the  place  where  he 
dwelt,  and  abiding  with  him  that  day. — Dukster. 
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Andrew  and  Simon,*  famous  after  known. 

With  others  though  in  Holy  Writ  not  named; 

No^  missing  him,  their  joy  so  lately  fonnd, 

(So  lately  found,  and  so  abruptly  gone)  *• 

Began  to  doubt,  and  doubted  many  days, 

And,  as  the  days  increased,  increased  their  doubt* 

Sometimes  they  thought  he  might  be  only  shown,* 

And  for  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 

MoSjBS  was  in  the  mount  and  missing  long;  ^ 

And  the  great  Thisbite,  who  on  fiery  wheels 

Bode  up  to  heaven^'  yet  once  again  to  come.* 

a 

Andrew  cmd  Sitnon, 

This  sounds  Tery  prosaic ;  but  I  find  a  like  instance  or  two  in  Hanington'i  tnmsla- 

den  of  the  ''  Orlando  Forioso/'  c.  xxxi.  st.  46 : — 

And  calling  still  upon  that  noble  name, 
That  often  had  the  pagans  overcome, 
I  mean  Renaldo's  house  of  Montalbane. 


And  again,  st  65 : — 

How  she  had  seen  the  bridge  of  the  paean  made, 
I  mean  the  cruel  pagnn  R(xlomont. — ^^IBWT0K. 

e  Sometimea  they  thought  he  might  be  onlv  ehoum* 
Virg.  "^n."  vi.  870  :— 

Ostendent  terris  hnne  tantnm  fata,  nee  nltra 
Esse  sinent. — ^Nbwtoh. 

t  And  the  great  TTiiebite,  teho  onjiery  whede 
Rode  up  to  heaven, 

Eiyah,  snatched  up  into  hearen  in  a  fiery  chariot,  was  a  faronrite  Image  in  Milton's 

early  years,  and  perfectly  coincided  with  his  east  of  genius.    Thns,  in  his  '*  Ode  on  the 

Passion/' St.  6: — 

See,  see  the  chariot,  and  those  rashing  wheels, 
That  whirl'd  the  prophet  up  at  Chebar  flood. 

And  "In  Obit  Prsssnl.  Ellens." rer.  49 :— 

Vates  ut  olim  mptus  ad  cmlum  senex, 
Auriga  currus  ignei. 

And  I  think  we  may  trace  it  more  than  once  in  the  **  Prose  Works,"  either  by  com- 
parison or  allusion.  The  **  fiery-wheeled  throne/'  in  "  II  Penseroso/'  has  another  origin. 
— T.  Warton. 

Mr.  Dnnster  adds,  firom  the  poet's  ''In  Prodi tionem  Bombardicam/'  yer.  6:— 

Scilicet  hos  alti  missarus  ad  atria  cmli^ 

Sulphureo  curru,  flammivolisque  rotis: 
Qualiter  ille.  feris  caput  inviolnbile  Parcis, 

Liquit  lonlanios  turbine  raptus  agros. 

Milton  seems,  in  his  descriptions  of  the  prophet,  to  have  had  in  mind  SylTestar,  "Da 
Bart"  edit  1621,  p.  72  :— 

Pure  spirit,  that  rapt'st  abore  the  firmest  sphear, 
In  fiery  coach  thy  faithful  messenger,  &c. 

See  likewise  the  note  "  In  Obit  Press.  El."  ver.  48.  Or,  as  Mr.  Dnnster  also  remarks^ 
Sylrester  might  have  been  a  prompter  in  the  following  lines,  **  Dn  Bart"  p.  295 1-^ 

O,  thou  fair  chariot  flaming  brauely  bright, 
Which  lilce  a  whirl-winde  m  thy  swift  career 
Rapt*st  vp  the  Thesbit. 

Milton,  in  like  manner,  writes  "rates  teme  Thesbitidis,"  Eleg.  iv.  97.  Bnt  Castalio 
likewise  defends  this  orthography :  "  Elias  antem  Thesbita,"  Ac.  Regnm,  lib.  ilL  cap. 
17,  ed.  BasiL  1573.  Doctor  Newton  explains  *'  Thisbite"  by  adding  "  Or  TiehbUe,"  as 
Elijah  is  called  in  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  that  Elgah  was  a  natiro 
of  Thifbe  or  Tishbe,  a  city  of  the  country  of  Gilead,  beyond  Jordan.  Elijah  is  called 
'*the  Th^sbian  prophet,''  in  Sandy's  ''Christ's  Passion,"  ed.  1640,  p.  51.— Todd. 

r  Yet  once  again  to  come. 
It  hath  been  the  opinion  of  the  church,  tiiat  there  wonld  be  an  Elias  before  Christ^ 
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Therefore^  as  those  young  prophets  then  with  care 
Sought  lost  Elijah ;  so  in  each  place  these 
Nigh  to  Bethahara,^  in  Jericho 
The  city  of  palms/  JEskon,  and  Salem  old; 


ao 


■econd  coming,  as  well  us  before  his  first;  and  this  opinion  the  learned  Mr.  Mede  sup- 
porti  from  the  prophecy  of  Malaohi,  It.  5 : — "  Behold  I  will  send  jou  Elijah  the  prophet, 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadAil  day  of  the  Lord/'  ibc,  and  from  what  our 
SaTioor  says,  Matt  xriL  11 : — "  Ellas  truly  shall  first  eome,  and  restore  all  things." 
These  words  our  Saviour  spake  when  John  Baptist  was  beheaded,  and  yet  speaks  as  of 
a  thing  future,  **  and  shall  restore  all  things."  But  as  it  was  not  Ellas  in  person,  but 
only  in  spirit,  who  appeared  before  our  Saviour's  first  coming,  so  will  it  also  be  before 
his  second.  The  reader  may  see  the  arguments  at  large,  in  Dr.  Mode's  Disconrso  xxv., 
which  no  doubt  Milton  had  read,  not  only  on  account  of  the  iJune  and  excellence  of  the 
writer,  but  as  he  was  also  his  fellow-collegian. — ^Newton. 

Though  our  Saviour  used  the  future  tense,  something  must  be  previously  understood 
to  limit  the  sense  of  it  to  what  was  then  passed,  to  a  prophecy  already  accomplished. 
Bishop  Pearoe,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  has,  **  was  to  come  first  and  restore 
all  things :"  and  Beta,  in  a  note  on  the  place,  says, "  Hsbc  autem  intelligenda  sunt  forma 
dicendi  e  medio  petita,  perinde  ac  si  diceret  Christus,  Vemm  quidem  est  quod  scribas 
diennt  etiam,  videlicet  antegressumm  fnisse  Messiam,  et  secutursd  instaurationi  viam 
aperturum ;  sed  dice  vobis,  Eliam  jam  venisse."  It  was  however  the  general  tradition 
of  the  elder  writers  of  the  Christian  church,  from  those  words  of  Malachi,  that  Elias 
the  Tishbite  was  to  come  in  person  before  our  Lord's  second  advent;  which  opinion 
the  Jesuit  De  la  Cerda,  in  his  Commentary  on  TertuUian,  '*  De  Resurrect  Cam."  c.  23, 
says,  all  the  ancient  Fathers  have  delivered,  ''tradit  tota  Patmm  antiquitas." — 

DUHITBB. 

k  NigK  to  Beihahara, 
It  has  been  observed  in  a  preceding  note  Cb.  i.  ver.  193),  that  M.  IVAnville,  in  the 
map  of  Judea  in  his  **  Q^graphie  Ancienne,"  nas  laid  down  Bethabara  wrong.  Adri- 
ehomius,  in  his  **  Theatrum  Terrsd  SanctsB,"  places  Bethaban  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  Jordan,  at  a  small  distance  firom  the  Dead  Sea,  nearly  opposite  Jericho. 
Indeed,  if  we  consider  it  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  Israelites  passed  over  Jor- 
dan to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  on  whichever  side  of  Uie  river  we  place  it,  it  must 
have  been  nearly  opposite  Jericho;  as  it  is  expressly  said,  Joshua  ill.  16,  ''the  people 
passed  over  right  against  Jericho."  The  Eastern  travellers  also  show,  that  the  pktco, 
where  the  tradiUon  of  that  country  supposes  Jesus  to  have  been  baptised  by  John  in 
Jordan,  was  not  more  than  a  day's  journey  distant  from  Jerusalem ;  and  that  Jericho 
lay  directly  in  the  way  to  it  (See  Pocock's  "  Travels  in  the  Eas^"  and  Maundrell's 
JoumaL)  Bishop  Pearce  places  Bethabara  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  with  Jericho, 
that  is,  on  the  western  bank.  This  opinion  he  grounds  on  what  is  said.  Judges,  vii.  24, 
about  thf  inhabitants  of  Mount  Ephraim  ''taking  the  waters"  (i.  e.  taking  possession 
of  all  the  springs),  fVom  them  "unto  Bethabara  and  Jordan."  Bethabara  indeed 
(John  i  28)  is  described  "beyond  Jordan,"  irlpoy  rvf  lopMvov:  but  this  Bishop  Pearco 
reconciles  by  showing  that  Hptv  often  signifies  in  Scripture,  "on  the  side  of,"  or  "on 
this  side  of."  For  this  construction  of  ri^w,  he  cites  many  authorities  in  his  note  on 
Matt  iv.  15,  and  likewise  refers  to  Casaubon's  note  on  John  i.  28.  But  it  should  be 
observed  that  Beza  has  the  same  remark,  and  that  he  renders  xipav  r»9  'lopMi^ov,  not 
fratw  Jordanum,  but  teetu  Jordanum,  "  nigh  to  Jordan,"  both  in  Matt  iv.  15^  and  John 
L  23.  St  Jerom,  "  De  Nominibus  Hebrois,"  speaks  of  Bethabara,  as  standing  partly  on 
the  western,  and  partly  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Jordan. — Dunstbr. 

I  The  city  ofpalmtf  Ac. 

Jericho  is  called  "the  city  of  palms,"  Deut  xxxiv.  3:  and  Josephns,  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  all  writers,  describe  it  as  abounding  with  those  trees.  iEnon  is  mentioned,  John 
iii  23,  as  is  likewise  Salim  or  Salem :  but  there  appears  to  be  no  particular  reason  for 
our  author's  calling  it  "Salem  old,"  unless  he  takes  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Shalcm 
mentioned  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  or  confounds  it  with  the  Salem  where  Melchiiedek  was  king. 
Machsems  was  a  castle  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Peraea  or  the  country  beyond  Jordan, 
which  river  is  well  known  to  run  through  the  lake  of  Genesarcth,  or  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
or  the  sea  of  Galilee,  as  it  is  otherwise  called  :  so  that  Uiey  searched  in  each  place  on 
this  side  Jordan,  or  in  PersBa,  wipav  'lopiivov,  beyond  it — ^Nxwroir. 

By  the  expression,  "  on  this  side  the  broad  lake  Genezareth,"  I  would  understand,  not 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Penca,  but  below  the  lake  of  Genesarcth,  or  to  the 
south  of  it  between  that  and  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  or  the  Dead  Sea;  which  is  exactly  the 
situation  of  the  places  here  mentioned,  none  of  which  coiUd  be  properly  said  to  have 


Mach»niBy  and  each  town  or  city  wall'd 

On  this  side  the  broad  lake  OeneKaret| 

Or  in  Pensa ;  bnt  retum'd  in  vain. 

Then  on  the  bank  of  J^Hrdan^J  by  a  creek,  ^ 

Where  winds  with  reeds  and  osiers  whispering  play^^ 

stood  on  thii  side,  that  is,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Genenreth,  though  liiMt 
of  them  stood  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Jordan.  Or  in  Persa,  may  be  onlj 
understood  to  mean  cmd  in  Pema,  or  even  in  Persea :  such  is  often  the  eM^oaetive  sense 
of  vel,  and  sometimes  of  avt  in  Latin,  and  of  %  in  Greek.  It  is  probable  that  Milton 
had  the  same  idea  of  the  situation  of  Bethabara  with  that  noticed  in  the  preceding  note, 
as  admitted  by  Bishop  Pearce,  and  before  suggested  by  Besa  and  Casaubon.  This  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  Arom  Besa,  whose  translation  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment with  notes,  we  may  imagine,  was  in  no  small  degree  of  repute  at  the  time  when 
our  author  visited  Geneva.  Accordingly,  the  first  place  where  he  makes  the  disciples 
seek  Jesus  is  Jericho,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  Bethabua,  and  the  nearest  place 
of  any  consequence  to  it ;  then  ^non  and  Salem,  both  likewise  on  the  same  side,  but 
higher  up  towards  the  lake  of  Genesareth;  then  he  seems  to  make  them  oroes  the  river 
and  seek  him  in  all  the  places  in  the  opposite  country  of  Perssa,  down  to  the  town  and 
strong  fortress  of  Machssms,  which  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  "  De  Bello  Jud."  L  vii* 
c  6.  Milton  had  good  authority  for  terming  Salem,  "  Salem  old."  St.  Jerom  shows 
that  the  Salem,  Gen.  zzxiii.  18,  was  not  Jerusalem,  "sed  oppidnm  jnzta  Scythopolim, 
qnod  usque  hodie  appellatur  Salem ;  ubi  ostenditnr  palatinm  Melchisedec,  ex  magni- 
tndine  rutnarum  veteris  operis  ostendens  magnificentiam."  See  Hieronym.  Spist  ozzvL 
ad  £vag. — DuNSTms. 

J  On  t\e  hemh  of  Jordan. 
Mr.  Dunster  observes,  that  Manndrell,  in  his  ''  Journey  to  Jerusalem,"  Ac,  describes 
the  river  Jordan  as  having  its  banks  in  some  parts  covered  so  thick  with  bushes  and 
trees,  such  as  tamarisks,  oleanders,  and  willows,  that  they  prevented  the  water  from 
being  seen  till  any  one  had  made  his  way  through  them.  In  this  thicket,  he  says, 
several  sorts  of  wild  beasts  harbour,  which  are  ftvquently  washed  out  of  their  covert  by 
the  sudden  overflowings  of  the  river.  Hence  that  ellusion  ii)  Jeremiah,  zlix.  19 :  **  Bo- 
hold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan."  The  same  critic  also 
notices  the  reference  made  to  the  reedy  banks  of  Jordan,  in  Giles  Fletcher's  '*  Christ's 
Triumph  over  Death,"  st  2 : — 

Or  whistling  reeds  thnt  ratty  Jordon  hires. 

Milton,  by  the  distinction  which  he  here  makes,  had  perhaps  noticed  Sandys's  account 
of  Jordan,  in  his  "Travels;"  who  says,  "Passing  along,  it  maketh  two  lakes;  the  one 
in  the  Vpper  Galilee,  named  Samachontis  (now  Houle),  in  the  summer  for  the  most  part 
dry,  oucrgrowne  with  shrubs  and  reeds,  which  afford  a  shelter  for  bores  and  leopards; 
the  other  in  the  Inferior,  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  and  of  Tybe- 
rias,"  ke,  p.  141,  edit  1615.— Todd. 

^  Whiaperinf  play. 
The  whispering  of  the  wind  is  an  image  that  Milton  is  particularly  fond  of,  and  has 
introduced  in  many  beautiful  passages  of  his  "  Paradise  LmL"    Thus  in  the  opening 
of  the  fifth  book,  where  Adam  wakens  Eve : — 

then  with  voice 
Mild  Bs  when  Zephyros  on  Flnni  breathes, 
Her  band  soft  toachiaa;,  whisper'd  thus. 

He  also  applies  whispering  to  the  flowing  of  a  stream ;  to  the  lur  that  plays  upon  the 
water,  or  by  the  side  of  it;  and  to  the  combined  sounds  of  the  breeze  and  Uie  current 
In  the  fourth  book  of  this  poem,  he  terms  the  river  Ilyssus,  a  **  whispering  stream :"  and 
In  **  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iv.  325,  he  describes 

B  taft  of  shnde  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whispering  eo(t  by  a  fresh  fountain  side. 

In  his  **  Lycidas,"  ver.  136,  likewise,  he  addresses  the 

vnlleya  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
or  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks. 

0ee  also  "Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iv.  158,  viii.  516:  "The  mild  whisper  of  the  refreshing 
breexc"  he  had  before  introduced  in  his  Latin  poem  "  In  Adventum  Veris,"  ver.  27 
which  might  have  been  originally  suggested  to  him  by  Virgil's  "  Culex,"  v.  152 : 

At  circi  piisaim  fessre  eubnere  papellre, 
Excelsinque  super  dumis;  quos  leniter  adflans 
Aura  saaurrantis  possit  conrondere  venti.— Dunstn. 
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Plain  fishermen,  (no  greater  men  them  call^) 

Close  in  a  cottage  low  together  got, 

Their  unexpected  loss  and  plaints  oat  breathed : 

Alas,  from  what  high  hope  to  what  relapse 
Unlook'd  for  are  we  fallen  I   our  eyes  beheld 
Messiah  certainly  now  come,  so  long 
Expected  of  our  fathers ;  we  have  heard 
His  words,  his  wisdom  full  of  grace  and  truth : 
Now,  now,  for  sure,  delirerance  is  at  hand ; 
The  kingdom  shall  to  Israel  be  restored : 
Thus  we  rejoiced,  but  soon  our  joy  is  turned 
Into  perplexity  and  new  amaze : 
For  whither  is  he  gone  f  what  accident 
Hath  rapt  him  from  us  ?  will  he  now  retire 
After  appearance,  and  again  prolong 
Our  expectation  ?  Grod  of  Israel, 
Send  thy  Messiah  forth ;  the  time  is  come  ! 
Behold  the  kings  of  the  earth,  how  they  oppress 
Thy  chosen ;  to  what  hi^hth  their  power  unjust 
They  have  exalted,  and  behind  them  cast 
All  fear  of  thee  :  arise,  and  vindicate 
Thy  glory ;  free  thy  people  from  their  yoke  I 
But  let  us  wait ;  thus  far  He  hath  performed, 
Sent  his  Anointed,  and  to  us  reveaVd  him, 
By  his  great  prophet,  pointed  at  and  shown 
In  publick,  and  with  him  we  have  conversed : 
liCt  us  be  glad  of  this,  and  all  our  fears 
Lay  on  his  Providence ;  He  will  not  fail, 
Nor  will  withdraw  him  now,  nor  will  recall, 
Mock  us  with  his  blest  sight,  then  snatch  him  hence  : 
Soon  we  shall  see  our  Hope,  our  Joy,  return. 

Thus  they,  out  of  their  plaints,  new  hope  resume 
To  find  whom  at  the  first  they  found  unsought : 
But,  to  his  mother  Mary,  when  she  saw 
Others  returned  from  baptism,  not  her  Son, 
Nor  left  at  Jordan,  tidings  of  him  none ; 
Within  her  breast  though  calm,  her  breast  though  pure. 
Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head,  and  raised 
Some  troubled  thoughts,  which  she  in  sighs  thus  clad : 

O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high"* 
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I  Plain  JUkermen,  (no  greater  men  them  oaUj, 
Thus  Spenser,  in  tbe  ben^nning  of  his  "Shepherd's  Calendar:" — 
A  shepherd's  hoy  (no  better  do  him  call).— NswToir. 

B  Of  what  avaiU  me  now  that  honour  high,  Ac. 
In  several  parts  of  this  speech  Milton  appears  to  have  had  Vida  in  his  mind.    In 
this  opening  of  it,  at  verse  77,  and  from  verse  87  to  92,  we  plainly  trace  him  to  Mary's 
lamentation  under  the  cross,  **  Christ,"  v.  870 : — 

At  non  certe  olim  pnepes  deniissus  Olympo 
Nun>.'ii8  hiec  pnviaee  dederat  promissa  pueUse. 
Sic  una  unto  dIiiis  felix  ego,  sic  ^o  cceli 
Incedo  regina  ?  rnea  est  htec  glona  mogna, 
Hie  meus  altns  honos.    Quo  reges  munera  opima 
Obtulerunt  mihi  post  partus  f    Quo  curmina  iseta 
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To  haye  conceived  of  God,  or  that  salute, — 
Hail,  highly  favoured,  among  women  blest ! 
While  I  to  sorrows  am  no  less  advanced, 
And  fears  as  eminent,  above  the  lot 
Of  other  women,  by  the  birth  I  bore ; 
In  such  a  season  bom,  when  scarce  a  shed 
Could  be  obtained  to  shelter  him  or  me 
From  the  bleak  air;  a  stable  was  our  warmth, 
A  manger  his ;  yet  soon  enforced  to  fly  ■ 
Thence  into  Egypt,  till  the  murderous  king 
Were  dead,  who  sought  his  life,  and  missing  filFd 
With  infant  blood  the  streets  of  Bethlehem : 
From  Eg3rpt  home  returned,  in  Nazareth 
Hath  been  our  dwelling  many  years ; "  his  life 
Private,  onactive,  calm,  contemplative, 
Little  suspicious  to  any  king;'  but  now. 
Full  grown  to  man,  acknowledged,  as  I  hear 
By  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  publick  shown. 
Son  own'd  from  heaven  by  his  Father's  voice, 
I  look'd  for  some  great  change ;  to  honour  ?  no ; 
But  trouble,  as  old  Simeon  plain  foretold. 
That  to  the  fall  and  rising  he  should  be 


We  may 
HeaTen  :"— 


compare 


Csleites  cecinere  ehori,  si  me  iata  manebat 

Sort  tamen,  et  vitara,  cladem  banc  visura,  trahebam  T 

Felice*  ills,  natos  quibu*  iropius  hnunt 

Intontes  regis  faror  ipso  in  limine  vitze, 

Bam  tibi  vana  tiraens  funus  molitur  iicerbanL 

Ut  cnperem  te  diluvio  cecidisae  enb  illo  ! 

Hoa,  hoa  horribili  monitu  trepidantia  corda 

Terrificana  Moior  luctua  apernre  iabebat, 

£t  cecinit  fore,  cum  pectus  roihi  figeret  ensis:  

Nunc  alte  mucro,  nunc  alte  vulnus  adactum. — Dmrsm. 

■  Yet  toon  enforced  to  yfy,  Ac. 
the  following  stanza  of  Giles  Fletcher's  "Christ's  vicioiy  In 

And  yet  bat  newly  he  was  infanted, 

And  yet  already  he  was  sought  to  die ; 

Yet  scarcely  bom,  already  banished ; 

Not  able  yet  to  go,  and  forced  to  fly; 

But  scarcely  fled  away,  when  by  and  by 

The  tyrant'a  svrord  with  blood  is  all  defiled,  &«.— DvKsrn. 

0.  lu  Neaareth 
Hath  5«en  our  dwelling  many  yeare. 
She  mentions  this  as  part  of  their  distress ;  becaase  the  country  of  Galilee,  whereof 
Nazareth  was  a  city,  was  the  most,  despised  part  of  Palestine,  despised  by  the  Jews 
themselves :  and  therefore  Nathaniel  asketh  Philip,  John  L  46, — **  Can  there  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  V* — Newton. 

This  passage  does  not  strike  me  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  it  does  Dr.  Newton.  All 
this  description  of  the  early  private  life  of  our  Saviour  jseems  rather  designed  to  oon- 
trast  and  to  give  more  effect  to  the  expectations  of  Mary,  where  she  says, 

but  now 
Full  grown  to  man,  acknowledged,  as  I  hear, 
By  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  [lublick  ahown. 
Son  own*d  from  heaven  hy  his  Father's  voice, 
I  look'd  for  some  great  change. — ^DvNSTxa. 

P  Hie  life  ! 

Private,  vnaetive,  calm,  eontemplative, 
Little  euepieioue  to  any  king. 
Very  possibly  not  withont  an  intended  reference  to  Milton's  own  way  of  life  after  the    1 
Aestoration. — DtrKSTER. 
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Of  many  in  Israel,*  and  to  a  sign 

Spoken  against,  that  through  my  very  sonl 

A  sword  shall  pierce :  this  is  my  fayour'd  lot, 

My  exaltation  to  afflictions  high  : 

Afflicted  I  may  be,  it  seems,  and  blest ; ' 

I  will  not  argue  that,  nor  will  repine. 

But  where  delays  he  now  ?  some  great  intent 

Conceals  him :  when  twelve  years  he  scarce  had  seen, 

I  lost  him,  but  so  found,  as  well  I  saw 

He  could  not  lose  himself,"  but  went  about 

His  Father's  business :  ^  what  he  meant  I  mused, 

Since  understand ;  much  more  his  absence  now 

Thus  long  to  some  great  purpose  he  obscures. 

But  I  to  wait  with  patience  am  inured ; 

My  heart  hath  been  a  storehouse  long  of  things 

And  sayings  laid  up,  portending  strange  events.- 

Thus  Mary,  pondering  oft,  and  oft  to  mind 
Recalling  what  remarkably  had  pass'd 
Since  first  her  salutation  heard,  with  thoughts 
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q  That  to  iU  /da  and  ruing  U  ahould  he 
0/many  in  laratlf  Ao. 
See  St  Lnke  ii.  84,  85.    These  are  the  affliotions  that  Mary  notices :  not  the  eironm- 
■tanees  of  dwelling  in  a  disreputable  place ;  but  her  anxiety  about  her  son^  and  what 
she  then  suffered,  and  was  still  to  suffer,  upon  his  account — Dvnstbr. 

r  Affiieted  1  majf  he,  it  eeeme,  and  hle$t. 
How  charmingly  does  Milton  here  Terify  the  character  he  had  before  giren  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  in  the  lines  abore  I 

Within  her  breast  though  calm,  her  breast  though  pure. 
Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head. 

We  see  at  one  yiew  the  piety  of  the  saint,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  mother;  and  I 
think  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  beautifhl  and  moving  than  the  sudden  start  of 
fond  impatience  in  the  third  line,  **  but  where  delays  he  nowf"  breaking  in  so  abruptly 
upon  the  composed  resignation  expressed  in  the  two  preceding  ones.  The  same  beauty 
is  continued  in  her  suddenly  checking  herself,  and  resuming  her  calm  and  resigned 
character  again  in  these  words : — ''  Some  great  intent  conceals  him." — ^Thtbr. 

•  Be  could  not  loee  hinuel/, 

A  conceit  and  Jingle  unworthy  of  our  author. — Jos.  Wartov. 
What  jingle  exists  between /ounj  and  loee  I  know  not;  but  these  are  the  associationB 
of  language,  not  conceits :  contrariety  is  one  of  the  principles  of  association. 

t  But  u>ent  ahout 
Bie  /aiher'8  ^imneM. 
"  And  he  said  unto  them.  How  is  that  ye  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  bo 
about  my  Father's  business?"    Luke  it  49. — Dunstxr. 

■  My  heart  hath  heen  a  etorehotiee  long  of  thinge 
And  $aying9  laid  up,  portending  etrange  evente. 

Alluding  to  what  is  said  of  her,  Luke  ii.  19.  "  But  Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and 
pondered  them  in  her  heart :"  and  see  also  ver.  51.  So  consistent  is  the  part  t£iit  she 
acts  here  with  her  character  in  Scripture. — Newton. 

By  recurring  to  what  passed  at  the  river  Jordan  among  Jesus'  new  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers upon  his  absence,  and  by  making  Mary  express  her  maternal  feelings  upon  it, 
the  poet  has  giren  an  extent  and  variety  to  his  sabject  It  might  perhaps  be  wished 
that  all  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Virgin  respecting  the  early  life  of  her 
son,  had  been  confined  solely  to  this  place,  instead  of  a  part  being  incorporated  in  our 
Lord's  soliloquy  in  the  first  book.  There  it  seems  awkwardly  introduced ;  bat  hero  I 
conceive  her  speech  might  have  been  extended  with  good  effect — Dunstbr. 
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Meekly  composed  awaited  the  falfilling:^ 

The  while  her  Son,  tracing  the  desert  wild, 

Sole,  but  with  holiest  meditations  fed, 

Into  himself  descended,^  and  at  once 

All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  set 

How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best 

His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high : 

For  Satan,  with  sly  preface  to  retam, 

Had  left  him  vacant ;  and  with  speed  was  gone 

Up  to  the  middle  region  of  thick  air, 

Where  all  his  potentates  in  council  sat : 

There,  without  sign  of  boast,  or  sign  of  joy,* 

Solicitous  and  blank,  he  thus  began : 

Princes,  Heaven's  ancient  sons,  ethereal  thrones; 
Demonian  spirits  now,  from  the  element 
Each  of  his  reign  allotted,  rightlier  call'd 
Powers  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  beneath  I^ 
(So  may  we  hold  our  place  and  these  mild  seats 
Without  new  trouble  f)  such  an  enemy 
Is  risen  to  invade  us,  who  no  less 
Threatens  than  our  expulsion  down  to  hell ; 
I,  as  I  undertook,  and  with  the  vote 
Consenting  in  full  frequence  ■  was  impower'd^ 
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V  With  thoughU 

Meekly  compoeed  awnted  thefiUfiUing. 

Thifl  IB  beautifully  ezpresfed.    There  is  a  passage  somewhat  similar,  in  "  Paradise 

Lost,  b.  zii.  596,  where  Michael,  having  concluded  what  he  had  to  show  Adam  from  the 

mountain,  and  what  he  had  farUier  to  inform  him  of  in  narration  there,  says  they  must 

now  descend  from  this  "  top  of  speculation ;"  and  bidding  Adam  "  go  waken  Eve/'  adds, 


Pars.  Sat  iv.  23,— 


Her  also  I  with  gentle  dreams  have  caImM 
Portending  ffood,  and  all  her  spirits  composed 
To  meek  BaDinlsBion. — "DvytrxR. 

V  Into  himeelf  deecendetL 
Ut  nemo  in  sese  tentat  desoendere !— Nxwroil. 


»  There,  wiikovi  eign  of  boaet,  or  eign  of  joy. 

In  contrast  to  the  boasting  manner  in  which  Satan  had  related  his  success  against 
man,  on  his  return  to  Pandssmonium,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  z.  460. — Dunsteb. 

7  Demonian  apirite  ihno,  Jrom  the  element 
Each  of  hie  reign  allotted,  rightlier  calTd 
Powers  of  fire,  air,  water ,  and  earth  beneath! 
It  was  a  notion  among  the  ancients,  especially  among  the  Platonists,  that  there  were 
demons  in  each  element,  some  visible,  others  invisible,  in  the  sether,  and  fire,  and  air, 
and  water;  so  that  no  part  of  the  world  was  devoid  of  soul,  as  Alcinous,  in  his  sum* 
roary  of  the  Platonic  doctrines,  says,  cap.  5.    Michael  Psellns,  in  his  dialogue  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  demons,  from  which  Milton  borrowed  some  of  his  notions  of  spirits, 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose ;  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  demons,  and  of  all  sorts  of 
forms  and  bodies ;  so  that  the  air  above  us  and  around  us  is  fVill,  tbe  earth  and  the  sea 
are  full,  and  the  inmost  and  deepest  recesses :  and  he  divides  them  into  six  kinds :  the 
fiery,  the  aery,  the  earthy,  the  watery,  the  subterraneous,  and  the  lueifugous,  p.  45, 
edit.  Lutet  Paris.  1615.     But  the  demons  not  only  resided  in  the  elements  and  partook 
of  their  nature,  but  also  presided  and  ruled  over  them;  as  Jupiter  in  the  air,  Vulcan  in 
the  fire,  Neptune  in  the  water,  Cybele  in  the  earth ;  and  Pluto  under  the  earth. — ^Nbwtoiv. 

>  In  full  frequence, 
Milton,  in  his  "  History  of  England,"  has  said,  **  The  assembly  was  fbll  and  fVequent :" 
and  in  **  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  L  797,  the  council  of  devils  was  "  A?equent  and  full."    Here 
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Hare  found  him,  Tiew'd  him,  tasted  him ;  *  but  find 

Far  other  labour  to  be  undergone 

Than  when  I  dealt  with  Adam,  first  of  men : 

Though  Adam  by  his  wife's  allurement  fell| 

However  to  this  man  inferiour  far ;  ^  >  >* 

If  he  be  man  by  mother's  side  at  leaet^ 

With  more  than  human  gifts  from  Heaven  adom'd. 

Perfections  absolute,  graoes  divine, 

And  amplitu(]^  of  mind  to  greatest  deeds.* 

Therefore  I  am  returned,  lest  confidence  '^ 

Of  my  success  with  Eve  in  Paradise 

Deceive  ye  to  persuasion  over-sure 

Of  like  succeeding  here :  I  summon  all 

the  a^i^tire  is  formed  into  a  ntbataatiTer  aa  in  b.  i.  128  ,*  aatl  Shalapeyt  mm  it  in  the 
aame  maimer,  "  Timon/'  a.  v.  •.  3. 

Tell  Athens,  ia  the  freqoenoe  of  degree, 
From  high  to  low  tbroiigboatd— ^xwTOjr. 

«  Tatted  kirn. 

This  is  a  Oredsm.  Tt£ofMt  signifies  not  only  gutto,  bnt  likewise  ^rpericr,  periemhmi 
faeio» — ^DuvsTBB. 

b  Bowtwr  to  tku  tnan  i^fericvr /aVf  Ae. 

I  have  venUured  to  eorreei  the  punetaation.  The  passage  in  the  lint  editions^  and  Sa 
Br.  Kewton'^  stands  pointed  thus : 

However  to  this  nwn  inforiour  far, 

If  he  be  mna  by  mother's  side  at  least, 

"With  more  than  human  gifts  from  Hearen  adorned,  4o. 

On  this,  Mr.  Calton  observes :  **  The  Tempter  had  no  doubt  of  Christ's  being  a  man 
bj  the  mother^s  side ;  bat  the  want  of  a  comma  in  its  doe  plaee  after  '  if  he  be  man/ 
bath  pnssled  both  the  sense  and  the  construction.  He  ie  must  be  understood  at  the  end 
of  the  verse  to  support  the  syntax; 

If  he  be  man,  by  mother's  side  at  least  (he  is)." 

Br.  Newton  has  however  preserved  the  pointing  of  Milton's  own  editianx  beoanse 
some,  he  says,  may  choose  to  join  the  whole  togeuer,  and  understand  it  thus :  Satan 
had  heard  Jesus  declared  from  Heaven,  and  knew  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  and  now, 
after  the  trial  he  had  made  of  him,  he  questions  if  he  be  man  even  by  the  mother's 
side ;  **  If  he  be  man  by  mother's  side  at  least"  He  farther  observes,  that  it  is  the 
purport  of  Satan,  in  this  speech,  not  to  say  anything  to  the  evil  spirits  that  may  lessen^ 
but  everything  that  may  raise  their  idea  of  his  antagonist  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  respecting  this  passage.  Br.  Newton  certainly  sees  it  in  its  true  light: 
bnt  I  conceive  his  sense  of  it  is  strengthened  and  brought  forward  with  additional 
beauty,  and  the  whole  of  the  sentence  is  rendered  more  clear  and  perfect,  by  the  pane* 
tuation  which  I  have  adopted ;  and  which  I  think  most  probable  to  have  been  intended 
by  Milton. — Bunbtbr. 

e  With  more  Aan  hunutn  gifiefrom  Heaeen  cKiorm'fl^ 

Perfections  abeolutef  graeea  divine, 

And  amplitude  a^  mW  to  graatMi  died»» 
Many  Unes  of  the  "Paradise  Regained"  have  been  censured  as  harsh  amd  inharmo- 
nious; but  even  of  these  the  greater  part  may  be  vindicated  (as  it  has  been  done  in 
some  instances  by  Mr.  Thyer)  by  showing  that  they  were  very  ftjr  from  being  of  that 
kind  quae  inewria  fudit ;  and  that  many  of  them  are  peculiarly  expressive,  and  were 
porposely  designed  aa  such  by  the  poet  The  three  lines  above  cited  seem  however 
necure  from  every  possibility  of  disapprobation :  they  are  so  eminently  beautifa],  that 
they  must  strike  every  ear  that  is  not  quite  devoid  of  feeling  and  of  taste.  Mr.  Thyev 
particularly  notices  the  fine  effect  of  the  last  line,  and  the  dignity  and  signiftcaaoy  of 
the  expression  "amplitude  of  mind ;"  which  he  also  supposes  might  have  been  suggested 
by  the  following  passage  in  TuUy's  "  Tusc.  Bisput"  ii.  2!>. — **  Uoo  igitur  tibi  propone, 
amplitudinem  et  quasi  quandam  exaggerationera  quam  altissimam  animi,  qnse  maxime 
eroinet  eontemnendis  et  dispieiendis  doloribus,  anam  eaa^  omnium  rem  palehezrimam." 

— ^BUKSTBB. 
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Rather  to  be  in  readiness,  with  hand 
Or  counsel  to  assist;  lest  I,  who  erst 
Thought  none  my  equal,  now  be  over-match'd. 

So  spake  the  old  serpent,  doubting ;  and  from  all 
With  clamour  was  assured  their  utmost  aid 
At  his  command :  when  from  amidst  them  rose 
Belial|  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell, 
The  sensualest;  and,  after  Asmodai, 
The  fleshliest  incubus ;  *  and  thus  advised : . 

Set  women  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  walk,* 
Among  daughters  of  men  the  fairest  found  : 
Many  are  in  each  region'  passing  fair 
As  the  noon  sky ;  more  like  to  goddesses 
Than  mortal  creatures }  graceftil  and  discreet ; 
Expert  in  amorous  arts,  enchanting  tongues 


d  Belial,  ike  distoltUest  tpxrxt  that/ellf 
The  eetutmlett;  and,  after  Aemodai, 
The  JUehlxeet  ineuhne. 

I  hare  heard  these  three  linea  objected  to  as  harsh  and  inharmonious,  bnt  in  mj 
opinion  the  verj  objection  points  out  a  remarkable  beauty  in  them.  It  is  trne,  thej  do 
not  ran  veiy  smoothly  off  the  tongne ;  but  then  they  are  with  much  better  judgment  so 
contrired,  that  the  reader  is  obliged  to  lay  a  particular  emphasis,  and  to  dwell  for  some 
time  upon  the  word  in  each  verse  which  most  strongly  eicpresses  the  character  described, 
vis. ''  dissolutesti  sensualest,  fleshliest"  This  has  a  very  good  effect  by  impressing  the 
idea  more  strongly  upon  the  mind,  and  contributes  even  in  some  measure  to  increase 
our  aversion  to  the  odious  character  of  Belial,  by  giving  an  air  of  detestation  to  the 
very  tone  of  voice  with  which  these  verses  must  necessarily  be  read. — Thtbb. 

This  is  a  just  remark  of  Thyer ;  it  is  happy  where  the  metre  requires  that  the  strongest 
accent  should  be  thrown  where  it  is  most  necessaiy  to  enforce  the  sense. 

The  character  of  Belial  in  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  part  he  sustains  there,  suffi- 
ciently show  how  properly  he  is  introduced  upon  the  present  occasion.  He  is  here  said 
to  be  the  ''fleshliest  incubus  after  Asmodai;"  or  "  Asmadai,"  as  it  is  written,  '^ Paradise 
Lost,"  b.  vi.  865;  or  ''Asmodeus,"  b.  iv.  168,  the  lustful  angel  who  loved  Sarah  the 
daughter  of  Raguel,  and  destroyed  her  seven  husbands,  as  we  read  in  the  book  of  Tobit. 
— ^Kewtoit. 

•  Sti  voomen  in  hie  eye,  Ac. 

As  this  temptation  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  it  could  not  with  any  propriety 
have  been  proposed  to  our  Saviour;  it  is  much  more  fitly  made  the  subject  of  debate 
among  the  wicked  spirits  themselves.  All  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  power  of 
beauty,  and  all  that  can  be  alleged  to  depreciate  it,  is  here  summed  up  with  greater 
force  and  elegance,  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  other  author. — ^Nbwtoit. 

This  temptation  is  something  in  the  style  of  Tasso,  where  Satan  suggests  to  Hedroart 
sending  Arinida  to  tempt  and  corrupt  Godfi«y,  "  Oier.  Lib."  c  iv. — Burbtbb. 

t  Many  €a^  in  each  region,  Ac. 
Hilton,  with  all  his  philosophicaJ  composure,  appears  to  have  been  no  stranger  to  the 
strong  perceptions  of  the  passion  of  love.    Li  his  first  Elegy  he  speaks  feelingly  of  the 
power  of  beauty,  ver.  68 : — 

Ah !  qootias  dlgnn  stnpni  miracula  fornuB,  &e. 
In  the  seventh  Elegy,  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  mentions  the  first  time  of  his 
falling  in  love.  He  met  an  unknown  fair  on  some  public  walks,  in  or  about  London ; 
was  suddenly  and  violently  captivated,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  declaring  his  affection 
and  gaining  her  acquaintance.  He  in  vain  ardentiy  wishes  to  see  her  again,  and  flat- 
ters his  imagination  that  her  heart  is  not  made  of  adament  Five  of  his  Italian  Son- 
nets, and  his  Gansone,  are  amatorial ;  and  were  perhaps  inspired  by  Leonora  [Baroni], 
a  young  lady  whom  he  had  heard  sing  at  Rome,  and  whom  he  celebn^s  in  three  Latin 
epigrams.  But  these  were  among  the  vanities  of  his  youth.  Tet  at  a  much  later  and 
cooler  period,  when  he  wrote  the  present  poem,  we  find  him  deeply  impressed  with  at 
least  a  remembrance  of  the  various  and  irresistible  allurements  of  beauty.  These 
exquisite  lines,  vor.  155  to  ver.  169,  wore  written  by  no  Stoic.  It  is  certain,  that  no 
poet  has  given  more  graeefVil  and  attractive  images  of  beauty  than  Milton  in  his  various 
portraits  of  Eve,  each  in  a  new  aspect  and  attitude. — T.  Wartoit. 
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PersuAsiye,  virgin  majesty  with  mild 

And  sweet  allay'd,  yet  terrible  to  approach;*  '^ 

Skill'd  to  retire^  and^  in  retiring,  draw 
Hearts  after  them^  tangled  in  amorons  nets. 
Such  object  hath  the  power  to  soften  and  tame 
Seyerest  temper^  smoothe  the  rugged'st  brow/ 
.  Enerve^  and  with  yoluptnous  hope  dissolve,  '^ 

Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,J  and  lead 
At  will  the  manliest,  resolutest  breast, 
As  the  magnetick*^  hardest  iron  draws. 

r  Virgin  majetty  with  mild 

And  tweet  (dlay'd,  yet  terrible  to  approaek. 

Possibly  suggested  by  Clandum,  **  Cons.  Prob.  et  OL"  91  :— 

Miicetur  dacori  virtus,  polcherqna  MTero 
Armatur  terrore  pudor. 

See  also  "  Paradise  LosV'  b.  uc.  489,  Ae. — Dunstbr. 

Perhaps  Milton  remembered  the  description  of  beauty  in  "  Solomon's  Song,**  oh.  yi.  4: 
— ^'  Thou  art  beautiful,  0  my  lore,  as  Tii^ah,  oomely  as  Jerusalem,  tenible  as  an  army 
irith  banners."— Todd. 

It  SkilPd  to  reHref  and,  in  retiring,  draw 
HearU  a/Ur  them. 

In  the  same  manner,  Milton,  in  his  description  of  Eve, "  Paradise  Los^"  b.  vilL  504  >^ 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  bat  retired, 
The  most  desirable. — ^Thybb. 

I  Smoothe  the  mgged^ei  hrow. 
Thus  in  "  Penseroso,"  58  :— 

Smoothing  the  nigged  brow  of  n^ht  wDvNSTBn. 

J  Draw  out  with  creduloue  deeire. 
This  beautiful  expression  was  formed  partly  upon  Horaee,  Od.  iv.  L  40 — 

Bpes  nnimi  credula  mutoi: 

and  partly,  as  Mr.  Thyer  thinks,  Arom  a  passage  in  the  **  Andria"  of  Terence,  a.  ir.  s.  1  >— 

Non  tibi  satis  esse  hoc  visum  solid  urn  est  gaudium, 

Nisi  me  luetasses  amantem,  et  falsa  spa  produceresT— Nbwtoit. 

**  Orednlous"  might  have  been  suggested  by  an  ode  of  Horace,  which  Milton  himself 
has  translated : — 

Sui  nunc  ts  fruitur  credulus  nurea; 
ui  semper  vacuam,  &c.'-Dviistbb. 

k  Ae  the  magnetick,  Ao. 

It  should  be  the  magnet,  or  magnetio  stone.  But  Milton  often  converts  the  a^jeetive^ 
and  uses  it  as  the  substantive. — ^Nbwtoit. 

Lueian  hath  this  simile  in  his  <' Imagines,"  voL  iL  p.  2,  ed.  Orssv. : — ^"  But  if  the  &ir 
one  onee  look  upon  you,  what  is  it  that  can  get  you  firom  her  ?  she  will  draw  you  after 
her  at  pleasure,  bound  hand  and  foot,  just  as  the  loadstone  draws  iron."  We  may 
observe,  that  Milton,  by  restraining  the  comparison  to  Uie  power  of  beauty  over  the 
wisest  men  and  the  most  stoical  tempers,  hath  given  it  a  propriety  which  is  lost  in  a 
more  general  application. — Calton. 

Claudian,  having  very  poetically  described  the  powers  of  the  magnet,  ooncludes  hii 
"Idynium,"  in  a  manner  that  possibly  might  have  suggested  to  Milton  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding  lines  :— 

Que  duras  jungit  concordia  mentes? 
Flagrat  anhela  silez,  et  amicsm  saucia  sentit 
Materiem,  plucidosque  chalybs  cognoscit  amores. 
Sic  Venus  norrificum  belli  compescere  regem, 
Et  vultu  moUire  solet,  cum  songuine  preceps 
^BtUQt,  et  strictis  mucronibus  nsiMrat  iras 
Sola  feris  occnrrit  equis,  solvitque  turoorem 
Pectoris,  et  blando  pnecordia  temperet  igni. 
Psz  animo  tmnquilla  dntur.  pugmisque  cnlentes 
Deserit,  et  rutilas  declinat  in  osculn  cristas. 

§na  tibi,  sieve  pner,  non  est  permissa  potestasT 
u  magnum  superas  fulmen,  so. — Dumstbr. 
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Women^  when  nothing  else,  beguiled  the  heart 

Of  wisest  Solomon,  and  made  him  build,  '^ 

And  made  him  bow,  to  the  gods  of  his  wives. 

To  whom  quick  answer  Satan  thus  return'd : 
Belial,  in  much  uneven  scale  ihtm  weigh' st 
All  others  by  thyself ;  because  of  old 

Thou  thyself  doat'st  on  womankind,  admiring  ^ 

Their  shape,  their  colour,  and  attractive  grace, 
None  are,  thou  think'st,  but  taken  with  such  toys. 
Before  the  flood  thou  with  thy  lusty  crew, 
False  titled  sons  of  Grod,*  roaming  the  earth, 
Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men,  ^^ 

And  coupled  with  them,  and  begot  a  race. 
Have  we  not  seen,  or  by  relation  heard,"' 
In  courts  and  regal  chambers  how  thou  lurk'st. 
In  wood  or  grove,  by  mossy  fountain  side, 
In  valley  or  green  meadow,*  to  way-lay  '• 

Some  beauty  rare,  Calisto,  Clymene, 
Daphne,  or  Semele,  Antiopa, 
Or  Am3rmone,  Syrinx,**  many  more 
Too  long ; '  then  lay'st  thy  scapes «  on  names  adored, 

1  B^ore  the/lood  thou  mth  thy  huty  crew, 
FaUe  HUea  mim  of  Godf  4ko. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  oar  author  has  so  often  adapted  the  Tnlgar  notion  sf  tiie 
angels  having  commeree  with  woiaen^  founded  upon  that  mistaken  text  of  Scriptnie, 
Gen.  tL  2 : — **  The  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men»  tiiat  they  were  fiur ;  and  thej 
took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose."  See  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iii.  468,  Ao.  But 
though  he  seems  to  ftivour  that  opinion,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  embellish  his  poetry : 
yet  he  shows  elsewhere  that  he  vnderstoed  the  text  rightly,  of  the  sons  of  Seth,  who 
were  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  intermarrying  with  Uie  danghters  of  wicked  Cain, 
**  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  xL  621,  625.— Nbwtoic. 

B  Bare  tM  not  teen,  or  by  rtlaium  heard. 
This  passage  is  censured  by  Dr.  Warburton,  as  suiting  only  the  poet  speaking  in  hu 
own  person ;  but  surely  there  is  no  impropriet}'  in  the  arch-fiend's  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  fables  of  the  heathen  mythology,  and  the  amours  and  adventures  of  their  gods, 
or,  (according  to  Milton's  system)  bis  own  infernal  compeers.  If  we  censure  this 
passage,  we  must  still  more  decisively  condemn  one  in  the  fourth  book;  where,  in 
answer  to  Satan's  speech,  describing,  while  he  shows  it,  the  splendour  of  Imperial 
Bome,  our  Lord,  taking  up  tiie  subject,  carries  on  the  description  to  the  luxurious  way 
of  Uving  among  the  Romans  of  that  time,  with  this  verse  in  a  parenthesis^ — 

For  I  have  nlao  heard,  perhaps  have  read.— Dvkstm. 

■  In  wood  or  ffrove,  by  moety  fountain  tide. 
In  valley  or  green  meadow. 

Thus  In  Shakspeare's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Puok,  speaking  of  Obercn  9J^i 

TMyuiia,  lays : — 

And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  &c.r— Dumstbr. 

•  Otditto,  Clymtrntf 
Daphne,  or  Semele,  AMiopm, 
Or  AmymonCf  Syrinx, 

All  these  mistresses  of  the  gods  might  have  been  Aimished  from  Ovid,  our  author'* 
ikvourite  Latin  poet — ^Dumstkb. 

9  Many  more 
Too  long, 
Jl  concise  way  of  speaking  for  "  many  more  too  long  to  mention."    The  author  had 
used  it  before,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iii.  473.     Indeed  mure  would  have  been  "  too  long," 
and  it  would  have  been  bettw  if  he  had  not  enumerated  so  many  of  the  loves  of  ue 
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Apollo^  Neptune,  Jupiter,  or  Pan,'  *• 

Satyr,  or  Faun,  or  Sylvan  ?     But  these  haunts 

Delight  not  all :  among  the  sons  of  men. 

How  many  have  with  a  smile  made  small  account 

Of  beauty  and  her  lures,  easily  scom'd 

All  her  assaults,  on  worthier  things  intent  I 

Bemember  that  Pellean  conquerour," 

A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  East 

gods.  These  things  are  known  to  eTOiy  school-boy,  but  add  no  digni^  to  a  divine 
poem ;  and  in  mj  opinion  are  not  the  most  pleasing  subjects  in  painting  any  more  than 
in  poetry. — ^Nswton. 

Poetry,  as  strictly  discriminated  Arom  prose,  may  be  defined,  elevated  and  ornamented 
language.  Among  the  most  allowed  modes  of  elevating  and  decorating  language,  inde- 
pendent of  metrical  arrangement^  mythological  references  and  allusions,  and  classical 
imitations  hold  a  principal  place.  A  poet  precluded  from  these  would  be  miserably  cir- 
oumscribed ;  and  might  widi  equal  or  better  effect  relate  the  fable  which  he  imagines, 
the  historic  facts  which  he  records,  or  the  precepts  which  he  lays  down,  in  that  species 
of  language  which  asks  no  ornaments  but  purity  and  perspicuity.  A  divine  poem  cer- 
tainly requires  to  be  written  in  the  chastest  style,  and  to  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  the 
glare  of  false  ornament :  but  it  must  still  be  considered  that  the  great  reason  of  exhi- 
biting any  serious  truths,  and  especially  the  more  interesting  &cts  of  religions  history, 
through  the  medium  of  poetry,  is  thereby  more  powerfully  to  attract  the  attention. 
Poetry,  to  please,  must  continue  to  be  pleasing.  In  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  his 
references  and  aUnsions,  the  poet  shows  the  perfection  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  as 
much  as  in  any  other  oircumstance  whatever ;  and  Milton  has  eminently  distinguished 
himself  in  this  respect  How  beautifully  has  he  sprinkled  his  ^  Paradise  Lost"  with  the 
flowers  of  classic  poetry,  and  the  fictions  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology !  And  he  has 
done  this  with  so  judicious  a  hand,  with  a  spirit  so  reverent^  that  the  most  religiously 
delicate  ear  cannot  but  be  captivated  with  it  I  confess  my  surprise  that  Dr.  Kewtou 
does  not  see  the  passage  before  as  in  this  light  It  appears  to  me  not  only  in  the  highest 
degree  justifiable,  but  absolutely  as  one  of  these  loot  laitdandi  which  the  best  critics  ever 
delight  to  exhibit  from  the  works  of  the  more  eminent  poets.  Milton  here  admirably 
avails  himself  of  the  fabulous  amours  of  the  heathen  deities :  he  transfers  them  to  the 
fallen  angels,  and  to  Belial  and  "  his  lusty  crew ;"  and  by  the  judicious  application  of 
these  disgraceful  tales,  he  gives  them  a  propriety  which  they  never  before  possessed ; 
h^  furnishes  even  the  school-boy  witii  a  moral  to  the  fable  which  he  has  been  reading ; 
and  recalls  to  maturer  minds  the  classical  beauty  of  these  fabulous  descriptions,  which 
at  once  relieve  and  adorn  his  divine  poem. — Dcitster. 

q  Thy  scopes. 
This  is  a  Gallicismi  ichappie,  a  prank  or  Arolic. — Duksteiu 

r  ApoUo,  Neptuno,  Jupitor,  or  Pan, 

Calisto,  Semele,  and  Antiopa,  were  mistresses  to  Jupiter ;  Clymene  and  Daphne  to 
Apollo ;  and  Syrinx,  to  Pan.  Both  here  tatd  elsewhere,  Milton  considers  the  gods  of 
the  heathens  as  demons  or  devils.  Thns,  in  the  Septnagint  version  of  the  Psalms, 
nirrc;  of  0coi  roi¥  iOvtaw  iatjiSpia,  Psalm  xcvi.  6,  and  likewise  in  the  Vulgate  Latin, 
"  Quoniam  omnes  Dii  gentium  dssmonia."  And  the  notion  of  the  demons  having  com- 
merce with  women  in  the  shape  of  heathen  gods  is  very  ancient,  and  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Justin  Martyr,  "  Apol."  i.  p.  10,  and  33,  edit  Thirlbii.— Newtoit. 

r  Rtmemher  that  Pellean  eon^terourf  Ac 

Alexander  the  Great  was  bom  at  Pella  in  Macedonia :  his  continence  and  clemency 
to  Darius's  queen  and  daughters,  and  the  other  Persian  ladies  whom  he  took  captive 
afler  the  battle  of  Issus,  are  commended  by  the  historians :  "  Tum  quidem  ita  se  gessit, 
ut  omnes  ante  eum  reges  et  continentia  et  dementia  vincerentur :  virgines  enim  regias 
excellentas  formsB  tam  sancte  habnit,  quam  si  eodem  quo  ipse  parente  genitso  forent : 
conjugem  ejusdem,  quam  nulla  setatis  busb  pulchritudine  corporis  vicit,  adeo  ipso  non 
violavit,  at  summam  adhibuerit  curam,  ne  quis  captive  corpori  illuderet,"  Ac.  Quint 
Curt  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.  He  was  then  a  young  conqueror,  of  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age ;  "  a  youth,"  as  Milton  expresses  it — Nbwtok. 

See  Javenal,  sat  x.  168 : 
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Unas  Pellao  juveni  non  snfficit  orbis.— Dukstxr. 
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He  slightly  Tiew'd,  and  slightly  overpass'd;* 

How  he,  surnamed  of  Africa,  dismisa'd. 

In  his  prime  youth,  the  fair  Iberian  maid.*  * 

For  Solomon,  he  lived  at  ease ;  and,  fiill 

Of  honour,  wealth,  high  fare,  aim'd  not  beyond 

Higher  design  than  to  enjoy  his  state ; 

Thence  to  the  bait  of  women  ^  lay  exposed : 

But  he,  whom  we  attempt,  is  wiser  far  ** 

Than  Solomon,  of  more  exalted  mind, 

Made  and  set  wholly  on  the  accomplishment 

Of  greatest  things.     What  woman  will  you  find, 

Thouffh  of  this  age  the  wonder  and  the  fame^ 

On  whom  his  leisure  will  vouchsafe  an  eye  ^'^ 

Of  fond  desire?'^  Or  should  she,  confident 

As  sitting  queen  adored  on  beauty's  throne, 

Descend  with  all  her  winning  charms  begirt* 

To  enamour,  as  the  zone  of  Venus  once 

Wrought  that  effect  on  Jove,  so  fables  tell ;  ^  **• 

How  would  one  look  from  his  majestick  brow, 

t  How  all  the  heauHea  of  the  Baet 
He  eliyhtly  view*df  and  elightly  overpae^d, 

Alezander,  we  know  from  history,  did  not  "slightly  overpaas  all  the  beantiee  of  ih« 
East" — DuNsniB. 

V  JEToto  he,  mmamed  of  Africa,  diamiee'd, 
In  his  prime  youth,  the  fair  Iberian  maid. 

The  continenee  of  Bcipio  Africanus  at  the  age  of  twenty-fonr,  and  his  generosity  in 
restoring  a  beautifU  Spanish  Lady  to  her  husband  and  friends,  are  celebrated  by  Poly* 
bins,  Liiry,  Valerins  Maximns,  and  varions  other  authors. — Nbwtoiv. 

*  Iltenee  to  the  haii  ofwomen,  Jke. 

This  remark,  applied  by  Satan  to  Solomon,  the  example  cited  by  Belial,  induces  me 
to  notice  the  description  of  Belial  by  Wiems,  "  Pseudomonarohia  Dtsmofanm,"  edit 
Basil.  1582,  p.  919.  "  Sunt  quidam  neeromantioi,  qui  asserunt  ipsum  Salomonem,  quo- 
dam  die  astutia  cujnsdam  mulieris  seductum,  orando  se  inclinasse  versus  simulacrum 
Belial  nomine/'  Ac.  Wierus  doubts  this  particular  circumstance.  But  see  1  Kings,  zi. 
\-^,  and  "  Par.  Lost^"  b.  L  401,  and  the  present  book,  rer.  169. — Todd. 

^  On  vohxtm  hie  leievtre  will  wmeheafe  an  eye 
Offonddeeiref 

The  "  eye  of  fond  desire"  is  rery  beautifully  expressed  by  iBschylus,  whom  our  author 
perhaps  had  in  view,  "  Suppl."  ver.  1011. — Thtbr. 
^Bohylus  has  also  the  immediate  expression,  "the  eye  of  desire,"  in  "  Prometh."  Ten 

655.-»DuK8TBR. 

z  Or  ehould  ehtf  confident, 
Ae  eitting  queen  adored  on  heauty*a  throne. 
Descend  with  aU  her  winning  eharme  begirt,  Ao. 

This  is  dearly  from  the  same  palette  and  pencil  as  the  following  highly-eolonred 
passage,  "Par.  Lost,"  b.  viii.  69. 

With  goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went, 

Not  unattended  ;  for  on  her  as  qneen 

A  pomp  or  winning  Oracea  waited  atill, 

And  from  ahout  her  shot  darts  of  deaire 

Into  all  eyes  to  wish  her  still  in  8ight.--DuKaTXB: 

7  So  fables  teU, 

These  words  look  as  if  the  poet  had  forgot  himself,  and  spoke  in  his  own  perwm 
rather  than  in  the  character  of  Satan. — ^Newtox« 
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Seated  m  on  tke  top  of  Virtue's  hill|* 

Disoountenance  her  despisedi  and  put  to  rout 

All  her  array ;  her  female  pride  deject, 

Or  turn  to  reverent  awe  I  for  beauty  stands 

In  the  admiration  only  of  weak  minds 

Led  captive ;  *  cease  to  admire,  and  all  her  plumes 

Fall  flat,  and  shrink  into  a  trivial  toy, 

At  every  sudden  slighting  quite  abash'd.^ 

Therefore  with  manlier  objects  we  must  try 

His  constancy;  with  such  as  have  more  show 

Of  worth,  of  honour,  glory,  and  popular  praise ; 

Rocks,  whereon  greatest  men  have  ofbest  wreck'd ; 

Or  that  which  only  seems  to  satisfy 

Lawful  desires  of  nature,  not  beyond : 

And  now  I  know  he  hungers,  where  no  food 

Is  to  be  found,  in  the  wide  wilderness  : 

The  rest  commit  to  me ;  I  shall  let  pass 

No  advantage,  and  his  strength  as  oft  assay. 

>  One  look  from  hit  majcwtiek  brow, 
Seated  at  on  the  top  o/  Virtue'e  hilL 

Here  is  the  constmetion  that  we  so  often  meet  with  in  Milton :  ^'firom  his  majestiolE 
brow/'  that  is,  from  the  migestio  brow  of  him  seated  as  on  the  top  of  Virtue's  hill :  and 
the  expression  of  "Virtue's  hill,"  was  probably  in  allasion  to  tiie  rocky  emlnenee  on 
which  the  Virtaes  are  placed  in  the  Table  of  Cebes ;  or  the  arduous  ascent  up  the  hill, 
to  which  Virtue  is  represented  pointing  in  tiie  best  designs  of  the  Judgment  of  Her- 
cules.— Newton. 

Milton's  meaning  here  Is  best  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  Shakespeare,  which  most 
probably  he  had  in  his  mind.  Hamlet»  in  the  scene  with  his  mother,  pointing  to  tlie 
picture  of  hie  father,  says, 

Bee  what  a  grace  was  seated  ou  this  brow ! 
Hyperion^s  carls;  the  front  of  Joye  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  or  command,  Ac. 

See  also  **  Lore's  Labour's  Lost,"  a.  iii.  s.  4.  **  Greatness,  nobleness,  authority,  and 
awe,"  says  Bentley,  "  are  by  all  Greek  and  Latin  poete  placed  in  the  forehead."  See 
Tar.  Lost,"  b.  rii.  609.  ix.  638. 

And  Spenser's  Belphoebe : — 

Her  ivory  forehead,  full  of  bounty  brave, 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itself  dispread : 
All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  read, 
And  there  their  dwelling  was^^DuHSTXB. 

•  For  beauty  etande 
In  the  admiration  only  of  toeoib  miMfs* 
Led  captive. 
Among  Milton's  early  Latin  Elegies,  we  find  one,  the  seventh,  of  the  amatory  kind : 
but  when  he  published  his  Latin  poems,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  he  thought  it  neoee  • 
•ary  to  add  to  it  ten  lines,  apologising  for  the  puerile  weakness,  or  rather  vacancy,  of 
his  mind,  that  eould  admit  such  an  impression* — DmrsTEit. 

b  Geaee  to  admire,  and  all  her  plumee 
FaUflatf  and  shrink  into  a  trivial  toy, 
At  every  eudden  eliyhting  quite  abaah'd. 
This  is  a  tcit  beautiful  and  apposite  allusion  to  the  peacock;  speaking  of  which  bird, 
Pliny  notiees  the  circumstance  of  Its  spreading  its  tail  under  a  sense  of  admiratioii  >— 
"Oemmantes  laudatua  expanditcolores,  adverse  maxima  sole,  quia  sic  fulgentins  radiant" 
Nat  Hist  1.  X.  c  20.    Tasso  compares  Armida,  in  ail  the  pride  and  vanity  of  her 
beauty  and  ornaments,  to  a  peacock  with  its  tail  spread,  cxvL  st  24.    But  Miiion  had 
htre  in  his  mind  Ovid,  "De  Arte  Am."  i.  627. 

Landatos  ostentat  avis  Junonia  pennas : 

8i  tacitus  spectes,  ilia  recondit  opes.— Dumstxx. 
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He  ceased/  and  heard  their  grant  in  loud  acdaim;  ^ 

Then  forthwith  to  him  takes  a  chosen  band 
Of  spirits,  likest  to  himself  in  guile/ 
To  be  at  hand,  and  at  his  beck  appear, 
If  cause  were  to  unfold  some  active  scene 
Of  various  persons,  each  to  know  his  part;  *" 

Then  to  the  desert  takes  with  these  his  flight; 
Where  still  from  shade  to  shade  the  Son  of  God, 
After  forty  days'  fasting,  had  remained. 
Now  hungering  first,^  and  to  himself  thus  said : 

e  J9e  eeased, 
Onr  Lord  (rer.  110)  is,  in  a  brief  bnt  appropriate  desoription,  again  presented  to  na 
in  the  wildemess.  The  poet,  in  the  mean  time,  makes  Satan  retam  to  his  infernal 
council,  to  report  the  bad  sncooss  of  his  first  attempt,  and  to  demand  their  oounsel  and 
assistance  in  an  enterprise  of  eo  much  difficulty.  This  he  does  in  a  brief  and  energetio 
speech.  Hence  arises  a  debate ;  or  at  least  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  Bella!,  and  a 
rejection  of  it  by  Satan,  of  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  admiration.  The 
language  of  Belial  is  exquisitely  descriptive  of  the  power  of  beauty;  without  a  single 
word  introduced,  or  even  a  thought  conveyed,  that  is  unbecoming  its  plaoe  in  this  divine 
poem.  Satan's  reply  is  eminently  fine :  his  imputing  to  Belial,  as  the  most  dissolute  of 
the  fallen  angels,  the  amours  attributed  by  the  poets  and  mytiiologists  to  the  heathen 
gods;  while  it  is  replete  with  classic  beauty,  furnishes  an  excellent  moral  to  those  estra- 
vagadt  fictions ;  and  his  description  of  the  little  effect  which  the  most  powerful  entice- 
ments can  produce  on  the  resolute  mind  of  the  virtuous,  while  it  is  heightened  with 
many  beautiful  turns  of  language,  is,  in  its  genend  tenor,  of  the  most  superior  and 
dignified  kind.  Indeed,  all  this  part  of  his  speech  (from  ver.  191  to  ver.  225)  seems  to 
breathe  such  a  sincere  and  deep  sense  of  the  charms  of  real  goodness,  that  we  almost 
forget  who  is  the  speaker :  at  least,  we  readily  subscribe  to  what  he  had  Siud  of  himself 
in  the  first  book : 

I  have  not  lost 

To  love,  at  least  contemplate,  and  admirei 

What  I  gee  excellent  in  good,  or  fair, 

Or  virtuous. 

After  such  sentiments  so  expressed,  it  might  have  been  thought  difficult  for  the  poet 
to  return  to  his  subject,  by  making  the  arch-fiend  resume  his  attempts  against  the 
Divine  Person,  the  commanding  majesty  of  whose  invincible  virtue  he  had  just  been 
describing  w'lih  such  seemingly  heartfelt  admiration.  This  is  managed  with  much 
address,  by  Satan's  proposing  to  adopt  such  modes  of  temptation  as  are  apt  to  prevail 
most  where  the  propensities  are  virtuous,  and  where  the  disposition  is  amiable  and 
generous :  and,  by  the  immediate  return  of  the  tempter  and  his  associates  to  the  wilder- 
ness, the  poem  advances  towards  the  heighth  of  its  argument — ^Dunstsr. 

d  To  him  taket  a  choten  hand 
O/tpiriU,  likett  to  kimwl/in  guile, 

"Then  goeth  he  and  taketh  with  himself  seven  other  spirits  more  wieked  than  him- 
self," Matt  xiL  45.— DncsTBR. 

•  Now  hvntjfering  JirtU 

There  seems,  I  think,  to  be  a  little  inaccuracy  in  this  place.  It  is  plain,  by  the 
Scripture  acoounty  that  our  Saviour  hungered  before  the  devil  first  tempted  him  by  pro- 
posing to  him  his  making  stones  into  bread,  and  Milton's  own  account  in  the  first  book 
is  consistent  with  this :  is  there  not  therefore  a  seeming  impropriety  in  saying  that  he 
"now  first  hungered;"  especially,  considering  the  time  that  must  have  necessarily 
elapsed  during  Satan's  eonvening  and  consulting  with  his  companions  ? — Thtbr. 

Milton  comprises  the  principal  action  of  the  poem  in  four  successive  days.  This  is 
the  second  day,  in  which  no  positive  temptation  occurs ;  for  Satan  had  left  Jesus  (as 
was  said,  ver.  116  of  this  book)  "  vacant,"  i.  e.  unassailed,  that  day.  Previous  to  the 
tempter's  appearing  at  all,  it  is  said  (b.  i.  303)  that  our  blessed  Lord  had  "  passed  Ml 
forty  days"  in  the  wilderness.  All  that  is  here  meant  is  that  he  was  not  hungry  till 
the  forty  days  were  ended ;  and  accordingly  our  Saviour  himself  presently  says  that, 
(luring  the  time,  he 

human  food 
Nor  tatted,  nor  had  appetite. 

As  to  the  time  necessary  for  convening  the  infernal  counoll,  there  is  the  space  of 
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Where  will  this  end  f  •  four  times  ten  days  Fve  pass'd  ^^ 

Wandering  this  woody  maie,  and  human  food 
Nor  tasted,  nor  had  appetite ;  that  fast 
To  virtne  I  impnte  not,  or  oonnt  part 
Of  what  I  saffer  here  j  if  nature  need  not, 
Or  Gtod  support  nature  without  repast  ^ 

Though  needing,  what  praise  is  it  to  endure  7 
But  now  I  feel  1  hunger,  which  declares 
Nature  hath  need  of  what  she  asks }  yet  Qod 
Can  satisfy  that  need  some  other  way, 

Though  hunger  still  remain :  so  it  remain  ^^ 

Without  this  body's  wasting,  I  content  me, 
And  from  the  sting  of  famine  fear  no  harm ; 
Nor  mind  it,  fed  with  better  thoughts,  that  feed 
Me  hungering  more  to  do  my  Father's  will.' 

It  was  the  nour  of  night,  when  thus  the  Son  ^'^ 

Communed  in  silent  walk,  then  laid  him  down  * 
Under  the  hospitable  corert  nigh 
Of  trees  thick  interwoven  ;^  there  he  slept, 

twenty-four  hours  taken  for  the  devil  to  go  np  to  "the  region  of  mid  air,"  where  his 
council  was  sittings  and  where  we  are  told  he  went  "with  speed;"  (ver.  117  of  this 
book)  and  for  him  to  debate  the  matter  with  his  council  and  return  "with  his  chosen 
band  of  spirits  ^  for  it  was  the  commencement  of  night  when  he  left  our  Saviour  at  the 
end  of  the  first  book ;  and  it  is  now  "  the  hour  of  night"  (ver.  260),  when  he  is  returned. 
But  it  must  also  be  considered  that  spiritual  beings  are  not  supposed  to  require,  foi 
their  actions,  the  time  necessary  to  human  ones ;  o&erwise  we  might  proceed  to  calcu- 
late the  time  requisite  for  the  descent  of  Michael,  or  Raphael,  to  Paradise,  and  criticise 
the  "  Paradise  Lost"  accordingly.  But  Raphael,  in  the  eighui  book  of  that  poem,  says 
to  Adam,  inquiring  concerning  celestial  motions ; — 

The  swiftoets  of  those  circles  attribute, 
Though  numberless,  to  his  Omnipotence, 
That  to  corporeal  substances  could  add 
Pj^ed  almost  spiritual :  me  thou  think*gt  not  slow, 
who  since  the  momii^  hour  set  out  from  heaven 
Where  God  resideS}  and  ere  mid-day  arrived 
In  Eden;  distance  inexpressible 
By  numbers  that  have  name. 

We  are  also  expressly  told  by  St.  Luke,  when  the  devU  took  onr  Lord  up  into  a  high 
mountain,  that  "  he  showed  unto  him  aU  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a  moment  of 
time,"  Luke  iv.  5. — ^Dumster. 

t  Jfe  hungering  more  to  do  my  Father^e  mlL 

In  aUaeion  to  our  Saviour's  words,  John  iv.  84: — ^"My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work." — ^Nkwton. 

But  with  reference  also  to,  "Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteoumess,"  Matt  v.  6. — Duxbtbr. 

r  Communed  in  eilent  toalkf  then  laid  htm  down. 
Agreeable  to  what  we  find  in  the  Psalms,  iv.  4 : — "  Commune  with  your  own  heut 
■pon  your  bed,  and  be  stilL" — ^Newton. 

k  7*he  hoepitable  eovert  ntgh 

Of  treee  thick  interwoven. 

Thus  Horaee,  Od.  n.  iii.  9 : — 

Qua  pinns  ingens  albaqne  populus 
Umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amaat 
Ramis. 

And  Virgfl,  "Oeorg."  iv.  24:— 

Obviaqne  bospitiis  teneat  frondentibns  arbos. 

Mnton  alio,  in  "  Comus."  ver.  180  :— 

Such  cooling  fmit 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide.— DvxsYsa. 


And  daetaa'dj  as  afypeiito  is  woDt  to  dfesm, 

Of  meato  and  drinka,  natare'a  rafreahment  aweet : 

Him  thonghty  he  bj  tha  brook  of  Cberilh  stood,* 

And  saw  uie  rayens  with  their  horn  j  beafca 

Food  to  Elijah  bringing,  even  and  mom, 

ThoDgh  ntTenoos,  tanght  to  abstain  from  whal  they  brought : 

He  saw  the  prophet  abo,  how  ha  fled 

Into  the  desert,  and  how  there  he  slept 

Under  a  jnniper;  then  how,  awaked, 

He  foond  his  snpper  on  the  eoab  prepared. 

And  by  the  angel  was  bid  rise  and  eat, 

And  eat  the  seeond  time  after  repose. 

The  strength  whereof  sufficed  him  forty  daya : 

Sometimes  that  with  Elijah  he  partook. 

Or  as  a  gnest  with  Daniel  at  his  poise. 

Thns  wore  out  night ;  and  now  the  herald  lark 

Left  his  gronnd-nest,  high  towering  to  descry  >** 

The  mom's  approach,  and  greet  h^  with  hia  song  :* 

As  lightly  from  his  fgnoKj  couch  ^  i^  roes 

I  Be  hy  ike  brook  of  OUnXk  $tood,  kc 
AUndtBf  to  th«  Meooni  of  Elijali,  1  Kingi  xtu.  6,  S;  ud  nz.  4.  And  Ihuutl'a 
lirinf  upon  polao  and  water,  imther  tbaa  the  portion  of  tko  king's  neat  and  drink,  it 
eelebcatody  Ban.  L  Bo  that  aa  oar  dreama  aro  often  eompoaed  of  tho  matter  of  oar 
waking  thonghtiy  oar  Sarioar  is  with  great  propriety  nppoted  to  dream  of  aaered 
penoss  and  mbjeets.    Lncretiaj,  vr.  9<M : — 

Et  qooi  qaieque  fere  ttwiio  dertoetot  adhiereti 
Aat  qalbua  in  rebas  mttltum  Miniaa  ante  morati, 
Atqne  in  qon  nitione  fait  eontentn  magis  mens. 
In  lomnie  eadem  pleramque  videmnr  obire. — ^Nswtom. 

J  Todesory 
The  wtom*§  approaekf  amd  ^rott  ktr  tgiih  hia  9omg. 
Thif  is  a  beaatiftil  thought,  which  modem  wit  hath  added  to  the  itoek  of  antiqaitj. 
We  may  see  it  rising,  thongh  ont  of  a  low  hint  of  Theocritos,  like  the  bird  from  his 
*<thatch'd  pallat,"  Idyll,  z.  60. 

Chancer  leads  the  way  to  the  English  poets,  in  foor  of  the  finest  lines  in  all  his  works, 
«  Knight's  Tale,"  1493:— 

The  ineiT||r  lark,  raeflMngere  of  the  day, 
Balewith  in  her  annf  the  morrow  gray; 
And  firy  Phebua  risith  up  ao  bright, 
That  nU  the  Orient  langbeth  at  the  sight. 

In  the  same  manner,  Spenser,  **  Faery  Qoeeo,"  i.  zL  51 : — 

When  Una  did  her  mark 
Climb  to  her  eharet  all  with  flowers  spread, 
From  heaven  high  to  chaie  the  cheerleai  duik ; 
With  merry  notei  her  load  talntes  tbe  mounting  lark.^ — Galtoh. 

Thoa,  in  "  Comni,"  the  early  hopr  of  morning  is  marked  by  the  lark's  rousing  from 

liis  thateh'd  pallat,  ver.  315;  and  the  lark,  high-towering  and  greeting  the  morn  with 

ker  song,  is  thns  beautifally  described  in  P.  FIctcher'i  "  Purple  Island,"  c.  iz.  at,  2  :— 

The  cbeerfnl  Inrlc,  roonnting  from  early  bed, 
With  iweet  lulutes  awalcea  the  dn>WBy  light : 
The  earth  she  left,  and  op  to  henven  ia  Am  : 
There  ehanti  her  Maker's  praiiei  oat  of  aighl. 

See  also  Speoaar'a  AstropheU  st.  vi. : — 

Ai  summers  lark,  that  with  her  aong  doth  greets 
The  dawning  day,  &c. — ^DvniTXa. 

k  From  hit  grotty  eoueh. 
8o  in  «  Paradise  Lost,"  k  ir.  C<N>  :-- 

For  beaal  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  conch,  tJieie  to  their  nests, 
Wmo  alunk.--TBTxm. 
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Oar  Sayionfi  and  found  all  was  bat  a  dream  ;^ 

Fasting  he  went  to  sleep,  and  fasting  waked. 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rear'd,  ** 

From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round, 

If  cottage  were  in  view,  sheep-cote,  or  herd ; 

But  oottage,  herd,  or  sheep-cote,  none  he  saw ;  *" 

Only  in  a  bottom  saw  a  pleasant  grove,' 

With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud :  *^ 

Thither  he  bent  his  way,  determined  there 

To  rest  at  noon ;  °  and  enter'd  soon  the  shade 

I  And  fwmd  all  wa»  hut  a  dream. 

«  Pumdist  Lostp"  b.  T.  M. 

But  O !  how  glad  I  wuked} 
To  fi£d  this  but  a  drMtni !— DvMt txb. 

■  ^  cottage  were  in  vieio,  eheep-cote,  or  herd  ; 
Bui  eottagef  herd,  or  ekeep-cote,  none  ke  taw. 

Thia  mode  of  repotition  onr  poet  is  fond  of,  and  has  frequently  used  with  singular 
effect  See  "Comus/'  t.  221,  Ao.  Thus  also,  in  **  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iv.  640,  a  delight- 
ful description  of  morning,  erening,  and  night  ia  beautiAiUy  reoapitolated. — Dukbtkb. 

■  (hdjf  in  a  bottom  eaic  a  pleaeant  ffrove,  Ac. 
The  tempter  here  is  the  magician  of  the  Italian  poets.    This  "pleasant  grore"  is  a 
magical  creation  in  the  desert,  designed  as  a  scene  suited  for  the  ensuing  temptation  of 
tiie  banquet    Thus  Tmso  lays  the  scene  of  the  somptuouB  banqaety  which  Annida 
provides  for  her  lovers,  amidst 

High  trees,  sweet  meadows,  waters  pure  and  good, 
Under  the  earuUa  of  the  greenwood  shade, 
Beside  the  brook,  upon  the  velvet  gruas. 

Faiafax's  **  Tasso,"  e.  z.  63,  04. 

The  whole  of  Milton's  description  here  is  very  beautiful ;  and  I  rather  wonder  that 
the  noble  author  of  the  "Anecdotes  of  Painting^  did  not  subjoin  it  to  his  citations  ft*om 
the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in  the  "  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening."  He  there  ascribes 
to  our  author  the  having  foreseen,  with  **  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste,"  onr  modem  style 
of  gardening.  It  may  however  be  questioned,  whether  his  idea  of  a  garden  was  much, 
if  at  all,  elevated  above  that  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  "  Comus,"  speaking  of  the 
g^dons  of  the  Hesperides,  he  describes  "oedam  alleys,"  and  "crisped  shades  and 
bowers ;"  and  in  his  "  Penseroso,"  "  retired  leisure"  is  made  to  please  itself  in  "  trim 
gardens."  Mr.  Warton,  in  a  note  on  the  latter  passage,  observes  that  Milton  had 
cbianged  his  ideas  of  a  garden  when  he  wrote  his  "  Parodise  Lost :"  but  the  Paradise 
which  he  there  describes  is  not  a  garden,  either  ancient  or  modern :  it  is  in  fact  a  ooun- 
try  in  its  natural,  unomamented  state ;  only  rendered  beautiful,  and  (which  is  more 
essential  to  happiness  in  a  hot  climate)  at  aU  times  perfectly  habitable,  from  its  abun- 
dance of  pleasingly-disposed  shade  and  water,  and  its  consequent  verdure  and  fertility. 
From  all  such  poetical  delineations,  as  from  Nature  herself,  the  landscape-gardener 
may  eertainly  enrich  his  fancy  and  cultivate  his  taste.  The  poet  in  the  mean  time 
contributes  to  the  perfection  of  art,  not  by  laying  down  rules  for  it,  but  by  his  exquisite 
descriptions  of  the  more  beautifhl  scenes  of  nature,  which  it  is  the  office  of  art  to  imitate 
and  to  represent  One  merit  of  our  modern  art  of  laying  out  ground,  independent  of 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  is  its  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  circumstanees  of  onr 
climate.  A  modem  English  pleaciure-ground  would  not  be  considered  as  ^  Paradise  on 
the  sultry  plains  of  Assyria,  if  it  could  be  formed  or  exist  there :  accordingly,  another 
mode  of  gardening  has  always  prevailed  in  hot  countries,  which,  though  it  would  be 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  adopt  in, our  own  island,  may  be  well  defended  in  its  proper 
place  by  the  best'  of  all  pleas,  necessity.  The  reader  may  see  this  question  ftilly  dis- 
cussed with  great  taste  and  Judgment,  by  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Falconer,  in'  his 
"  Historical  View  of  the  Taste  for  Gardening  and  laying  out  grounds  among  the  Nations 
of  Antiquity." — Dunstbr. 

o  Determined  tkere 
To  reet  at  noon. 

The  enstom  of  retiring  to  the  shade  and  reposing,  in  hot  countries,  during  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  day,  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  Milton,  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost" 
See  b.  iv.  627;  b.  v.  280  and  300;  and  b.  Ix.  401. — Dunstbb. 


High  roof  dy  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown^> 
That  open'd  in  the  midst  a  woody  scene  :« 
Nature's  own  work  it  seem'd,  (Nature  taught  Art*^) 
And,  to  a  superstitious  eye,  the  haunt 
Of  wood-gods  and  wood-nymphs  :■  he  view'd  it  ronnd ; 
When  suddenly  a  man  before  him  stood ; 
Not  rustick  as  before,  but  seemlier  clad,^ 
As  one  in  city,  or  court,  or  palace  bred ; 
And  with  fair  speech  these  words  to  him  addressed : 
With  granted  leave  ^  officious  I  return ; 

p  Sigh  roofd,  and  walkt  beneathf  and  aUey»  hroum. 
Bach  are  also  the  arched  OTer-shading  groves  of  Spenser,  with  their  walkSi  allejSi  and 
arbours,  <'Paer.  Q."  i  L  7. 

A  shadv  grove  not  far  away  they  spied,  fto. 
And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide. 

Bee  also  "Faer.  Q."  iv.  x.  25.  "  High-roof  d"  reminds  ns  of  some  of  Milton's 
descriptions  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  as  in  b.  ix.  1037. 

A  shady  bank 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  imbower'd. 

Beo  also  b.  iv.  692,  772 ;  b.  v.  187.  The  deep  shade  produced  by  great  masses  of 
wood,  is  a  favourite  object  of  our  poet's  description.  The  epithet  "  brown"  that  he 
applies  to  it  (as  here  **  alleys  brown"),  he  borrowed  fh>m  the  Italian  poets ;  as  has'been 
justly  observed  by  Mr.  Thyer.   See  his  notes  on  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iv.  246,  and  b.  ix. 

1086. — ^DUNSTER. 

4  Thai  opened  in  the  midat  a  woody  aeene. 

Hero  is  some  resemblance  of  Homer's  description  of  the  bower  of  Calypso,  "  Odyss." 
V.  63,  73. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  "a  various  sylvan  scene"  was  possibly  suggested  by  Milton's 
"  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view,"  Par.  Iiost,  b.  iv.  246. — Durster. 

'  ITatur^t  own  work  it  aeem'cf,  {Nature  taught  Art,) 
Thus  Spenser,  in  his  description  of  the  garden  of  Acrasia,  "Faer.  Qu."  U.  xiL  68. 

And,  that  which  all  fair  worket  doth  most  aggrace, 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  la  no  place. 
One  wonld  have  thought,  (so  cnnninffly  the  rude 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 
Thot  Nature  had  for  wantonness  ensnde 
Art,  and  that  Art  at  Nature  did  repine ; 
So  striving  each  the  other  to  undermine, 
Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beautify,  ftc. 

But  here  he  is  not  a  little  indebted  to  his  predecessor  Tasso,  in  his  description  of  the 
garden  of  Armida,  "Gier.  Lib."  o.  xvL  st  9,  10.    See  also  ''Faer.  Qn."  iL  v.  29.— Dux- 

ITBB. 

■  The  haunt 
O/wood-gode  and  wood-nymphe. 
They  who  think  that  all  poetry  ought  to  consist  of  picturesque  imagery  and  material 
descriptions,  cannot  refuse  their  admiration  to  the  exquisite  scenery  here  exhibited,  to 
which  nothing  in  Spenser,  Thomson,  or  Cowper,  can  be  compared. 

t  Not  ruatick  a*  be/ore,  hU  eeemlier  clad. 

The  tempter  is  very  properly  made  to  change  his  appearance  and  habit  with  the 
temptation.  In  the  former  book,  when  he  came  to  tempt  our  Saviour  to  tarn  the  stones 
into  bread  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  he  appeared  as  a  poor  old  man  in  "  rural  weeds :"  but 
now,  when  he  comes  to  offer  a  magnificent  entertainment,  he  is  "seemlier  clad,**  and 
appears  as  a  wealthy  citizen  or  a  courtier :  and  here  **  with  fair  speech"  he  addresses 
his  words;  there,  it  was  only  ''with  words  thus  utter'd  spake."  These  lesser  particu- 
lars have  a  propriety  in  them,  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  reader's  observation.-* 
Newton. 

a  With  granted  leave. 

It  is  true  that  Satan  at  parting,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  former  book,  had  asked  leave 
(o  come  again ;  but  all  the  answer  that  our  Saviour  returned  was. 
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But  much  more  wonder  that  the  Son  of  God 

In  this  wild  solitude  so  long  should  bide, 

Of  all  things  destitute ;  and,  well  I  know, 

Not  without  hunger.     Others  of  some  note. 

As  story  tells,  have  trod  this  wilderness ; 

The  fugitive  bond-woman,  with  her  son,"^ 

Outcast  Nebaioth,  yet  found  he  relief 

By  a  providing  angel ;  all  the  race 

Of  Israel  here  had  famish'd,  had  not  God 

Rain'd  from  heaven  manna ;  and  that  prophet  bold/ 


aio 


Thj  coming  hlth«r,  though  I  know  thy  leopti 
I  bid  not  or  forbid :  do  as  thoa  find*it 
PermiMion  from  anove. 

But  u  the  tempter  mast  needs  have  been  a  most  impudent  being,  it  was  pexfeotly  in 
eharacter  to  represent  him  as  taking  '' permission"  for  "granted  leave.'' — ^Nbwtoit. 

The  "  granted  leave"  here  is  **  permission  teom  above."  In  answer  to  Satan's  request 
(b.  L  i92X 

Disdain  not  saeh  access  to  ma. 
our  Saviour  had  said, 

Do  as  thoa  find'st 
PermissioB  from  above. 

Satan  therefore  here  introdaoes  himself  with  a  boast  of  ''that  permission  tnm  him," 
who  had  before  given  ap  Job  to  be  tempted  by  him,.b.  i.  368.  Indeed  oar  author  makes 
the  Deity,  in  his  speech  to  Qabriel,  say,  speaking  of  our  blessed  Lord,  b.  L  140, 

This  man,  bom  and  now  upgrown, 
To  show  him  worthy  of  his  birth  divine 
And  high  prediction,  henceforth  I  expose 
To  Satun ;  iet  him  tempt  and  now  assay 
His  utmost  subtlety.— DUKSTXR. 

▼  The  fugitive  hond-womanj  toiik  her  ton,  Ao. 

Hagar,  who  fled  from  the  face  of  her  mistress,  Qen.  zvi.  6,  is  therefore  called  a 
"ftigidve :"  her  son  was  not  a  Aigitive,  but  an  ''outcast;"  so  exact  was  our  author  in  the 
use  of  his  epithets.  But  then  what  shall  we  say  to  the  words  "  Oatcast  Nebaioth  V 
For  Nebaioth  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  zzv.  13),  and  grandson  of  Abraham 
and  Hagar.  He  seems  here  to  be  put  by  mistake  for  Ishmael ;  at  least,  it  is  not  usual 
to  call  ute  father  by  the  name  of  the  son. — Nbwtom. 

There  is  no  immediate  instance  of  a  grandson  being  substituted  for  a  son  in  Scrip* 
tore:  and  yet  the  curse  is  addressed  to  Canaan  (Qen.  ix.  25),  thongh  it  was  Ham,  hi« 
fiither,  who  had  offended  Noah :  but  Nebaioth  and  Canaan  both  gave  names  to  a  people 
descended  from  them,  viz.  the  Canaanites  and  NabathsBans;  and  therefore  each  of  their 
names  might  attach  to  their  fathers  as  the  first  stock  of  their  respective  nations. 
Ishmael  was  not  bom  when  Hagar  fied  from  her  mistress's  face.  Gen.  zvi.  6.  But  the 
term  "  ftigitive"  here  refers  to  what  is  said  of  her.  Gen.  zzi.  when  she  and  her  son  were 
both  oast  out  at  the  instigation  of  Sarah,  and  with  the  approbation  of  God ;  when  also, 
in  her  distress  in  the  wilderness,  "  she  cast  the  child  from  her  to  die."  This  moment 
of  distress  is  the  exact  moment  of  Milton's  description. — Dukstkr. 

w  Xnd  that  prophet  bold. 

In  the  character  of  Elijah,  as  it  stands  portrayed  in  Scripture,  we  trace  a  spirit  and 
resolution  of  the  most  dignified  kind.  Hence  it  is  said,  1  Maccab.  ii.  68,  that  "he  was 
taken  up  into  heaven  for  being  fervent  and  sealous  for  the  law."  The  first  twelve 
verses  of  the  48th  chapter  of  Ecdeslasticus  are  entirely  occupied  with  a  panegyric  upon 
him ;  in  which  it  is  said,  that  "  he  stood  up  like  fire,"  and  that  **  his  words  burned  like 
a  lamp :"  which  expressions  must  be  understood  to  imply  a  peculiar  fervour  of  seal  and 
spirit  Milton  seems  to  have  been  much  struck  with  the  character  of  this  "  prophet 
bold,"  as  he  here  terms  him.  He  had  before,  ver.  16  of  this  book,  called  htm  the  "  great 
Thisbite,"  and  has  mentioned  him  no  less  than  four  times  in  this  poem,  and  three  times 
in  his  Juvenile  Latin  poems.  El.  iv.  "In  Prodit  Bombard."  and  "In  Obit*  PrsoeuL 
Ellens."  But  it  may  be  observed  (and  I  hope  without  impropriety),  that  possibly  ho 
had  a  political  predilection  for  this  eminent  prophet,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  wicked  kings,  and  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  against  them.  In  this 
part  of  his  office  he  particularly  manifested  his  undaunted  spirit;  on  which  aooount  he 
might  be  a  favourite  scripture  character  with  our  author.  Compare  Sylvester's  "  Da 
Banas,"  ed.  1621,  p.  480, 
60 
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Native  of  Thebez^  wandering  here  was  fed* 
Twice  bj  a  voice  inviting  him  to  eat. 
Of  thee  these  forty  days  none  hath  regard, 
Forty  and  more  deserted  here  indeed. 

To  whom  thus  Jesos : — ^Wbat  poncludest  thou  henoe  f 
They  all  had  need ;  I,  as  thou  seest,  have  none. 

How  hast  thou  hunger  then  f  Satan  replied. 
Tell  me,  if  food  were  now  before  thee  set, 
Wouldst  thou  not  eat  ? — ^Thereafter  as  I  like 
The  giver,  answered  Jesus.^ — Why  should  that 
Cause  thy  refusal  ?  said  the  subtle  fiend : 
Hast  thou  not  right  to  all  created  things  f 
Owe  not  all  creatures  by  just  right  to  thee 
Duty  and  service,*  nor  to  stay  till  bid. 
But  tender  all  their  power  ?    Nor  mention  I 
Meats  by  the  law  unclean,  or  offered  first 
To  idols }  those  young  Daniel  could  refuse : 
Nor  proffer' d  by  an  enemy ',  though  who 
Would  scruple  that,  with  want  oppressed  ?    Behold, 
Nature  ashamed,  or,  better  to  express, 
Troubled,  that  thou  shouldst  hunger,  hath  purveyed 
From  all  the  elements  her  choicest  store,' 


Thesbite  Elijah— 
Who,  burning  bold  in  iiiirit  and  speech,  cries  oat 
In  Ahab'i  ear,  and  all  his  court  about, 
«( O  impious  Ahab  !'*— Dvhbtxe. 

'  Wandering  here  toatfed. 
It  appoara  that  Milton  conceired  the  wilderness,  where  Hagar  wandered  with  her 
son,  and  where  the  Israelites  were  fed  with  manna,  and  where  Elijah  retreated  Arom  the 
rage  of  Jezebel,  to  be  the  same  with  the  wilderness  where  our  Saviour  was  tempted : 
and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  very  different  places ;  for  the  wilderness,  where 
Hagar  wandered,  was  "the  wilderness  of  Beersheba,**  Gen.  xxi.  14;  and  where  the 
Israelites  were  fed  with  manna,  was  "the  wilderness  of  Sin,"  Exod.  xvi.  1 ;  and  where 
Elijah  retreated,  was  "  in  the  wilderness,  a  day's  journey  from  Beersheba,"  1  Kings, 
xix.  4 ;  and  where  oar  Saviour  was  tempted,  was  "  the  wilderness  near  Jordan."  Bat 
our  author  considers  all  that  tract  of  country  as  one  and  the  same  wilderness,  thoagh 
distingtLished  by  different  names  from  the  different  places  adjoining. — Nbwtok. 

7  Would9t  thou  not  eat  t— Thereafter  <u  I  liU 

The  gioer,  anewer^d  Jtmue, 

Thus  in  ''  Comas,"  when  the  enchanter  offers  the  cap  to  the  Lady,  and  presiea  her  to 

drink  of  it,  she  tells  him, 

Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 

I  would  not  taste  thv  trensonoua  offer ;  none 

But  such  as  are  gooa  men  cun  give  good  things,  fte.— Dvnstsb. 

s  Hast  thou  not  right  to  all  created  things  t 
Otoe  not  all  creature*  by  jwU  right  to  thee 
Duty  and  •ervicc,  Ac.  Jbc. 
This  port  of  the  tempter's  speech  alludes  to  the  heavenly  declaration  which  he  had 
heard  at  Jordan,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,"  Ac.    One  may  observe  too,  that  it  is  much 
the  same  sort  of  flattering  address  with  that  which  he  had  before  made  mse  of  to  aeduoe 
Ry^t  **  Pandise  Lo8t»"  b.  ix.  539  :— 

Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on,  ail  things  UiLm, 
By  gift,  Ico.— TBTsa. 

•  Bath  jmrvey'd 
From  all  the  elemente  her  ehoieeH  aiore. 

The  Latin  poets  have  similar  passages,  descriptive  of  that  nnboanded  fnxnry,  whieb 
ransacked  all  the  elements  to  ftimish  out  the  requisite  delicacies  of  their  banquets. 
Thus  Juv.  Sat  xi.  14, 
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To  treat  thee,  as  beseems,  and  as  her  Lord^ 
With  honour :  only  deign  to  sit  and  eat. 

He  spake  no  dream ;  ^  for,  as  his  words  bad  end, 
Our  Saviour,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  beheld, 
In  ample  space  under  the  broadest  shade, 
A  table  richly  spread,^  in  regal  mode,< 
With  dishes  piled,  .and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  savour ;  beasts  of  ohase,  or  fowl  of  game, 
In  pastiT  built,*  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiFd, 
Gris-amber-steam'd ;  all  fish,  from  sea  or  shore, 

lalarea  guttut  eleiiMBta  per  omnia  qiieBTmit.r— DwtYiB. 

b  JSr*  «paik«  no  drtam. 
This  WM  no  dream,  as  before,  ver.  264,  but  a  reality. — ^Newton. 

•  A  tabie  riehlif  tpnadf  Ao« 

This  temptation  is  not  recorded  in  Scripture,  bat  is  bowerer  invented  with  great 
consistency,  and  very  aptly  fitted  to  the  present  condition  of  our  Savioar.  This  way  of 
embellishiDg  his  subject  is  a  privilege  which  every  poet  has  a  just  right  to,  provided  he 
observes  harmony  and  decorum  in  his  hero's  character;  and  one  may  farther  add,  that 
Milton  had  in  this  particular  place  a  still  stronger  claim  to  an  indulgence  of  this  kind; 
since  it  was  a  pretty  general  opinipn  among  Uie  fatibers,  that  our  Saviour  underwent 
many  more  temptations  than  those  which  are  mentioned  by  the  evangelists :  nay,  Origen 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  was  every  day,  whilst  he  continued  in  the  wilderness, 
attacked  by  a  fVesh  one.  The  beauties  of  this  description  are  too  obvious  to  escape 
any  reader  of  taste.  It  is  copious,  and  yet  expressed  with  a  very  elegant  conciseness : 
every  proper  circumstance  is  mentioned ;  and  yet  it  is  not  at  all  clogged  or  encumbered, 
as  is  often  the  case,  with  too  tedious  a  detail  of  particulars.  It  was  a  scene  entirely 
fresh  to  our  author's  imagination,  and  noUiing  like  it  had  before  occurred  in  his  "Pann 
dise  Lost ;"  for  which  reason  he  has  been  the  more  diffuse,  and  laboured  it  with  greater 
care,  with  the  same  good  judgment  that  makes  him  in  other  places  avoid  expatiating  on 
scenes  whieh  he  had  before  described.  In  a  word,  it  is  in  my  opinion  worked  up  with 
great  art  and  beauty,  and  plainly  shows  the  crudity  of  that  notion  which  so  much  pre* 
vaUs  among  superficial  readers,  that  Milton's  genios  was  upon  the  decay  when  he  wrote 
his  **  Paradise  Regained."— Thter. 

'  In  rtgal  mocU, 

"Regal  mode"  was  probably  intended  to  glance  at  the  luxury  and  expense  of  tiie 
court  at  that  time :  it  is  however  well  covered  by  classical  authority.  Thus  SU.  liaL 
xl.  272, 

lostituttBt  de  more  epulas,  festamqne  per  nrbem 
Regiftee  extruetls  celebrant  convivia  mensis. 

And  Virga,  "-fin."  vi.  604: 

epukeqae  ante  ora  paratte 
Regifieo  laxu.~DvifSTxa. 

•  Inpattry  built. 

The  pastry,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  was  fVequently  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude and  solidity :  of  such  kind  must  have  been  the  pie,  in  which  Geoffrey  Hudson, 
afterwards  King  James's  dwarf,  when  eight  years  old,  was  served  up  to  table  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  Ihike  of  Buckingham.  We  may  suppose  this  pie  was  not  consi- 
derably larger  than  was  usual  on  such  occasions;  otherwise  the  joke  would  have  lost 
much  of  its  effect  from  something  extraordinary  being  expected.  A  speeies  of  mural 
pastry  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  some  of  the  preceding  centuries,  when  artificial  repre- 
sentations of  castles,  towers,  Ac,  were  very  common  at  illl  great  feasts,  and  eaUed  "ant- 
tleties,"  "  subtil  ties,"  or  "sotilties."  Leland,  in  his  account  of  the  entertainment  at  the 
inthronization  of  Arehbishop  Warham  in  1504  ("  Collectanea,"  vol.  vi.),  mentions  "a 
suttlety  of  three  stages,  with  vanes  and  towres  embattled,"  and  "  a  wamer  with  eight 
tewree  enbalUed,  awl  made  with  fiowres ;"  whieh  possibly  meant  made  in  pastry.  In 
the  catalogue  of  the  expenses  at  this  fbasty  there  ia  a  charge  for  wax  and  sugar,  in  cp^' 
nuione  de  le  toHltiet.  Probably  the  wax  and  sugar  were  employed  to  render  the  paste 
of  flour  more  adhesive  and  tenacious,  tke  better  to  support  itself  when  moulded  into 
sneh  a  variety  of  forms. — DuifBTBB. 
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Freshet'  or  purling  brook,  of  ehell  or  fin, 
And  exquisitest  name,*  for  which  was  drained 
Pontus,  and  Lncrine  bay,  and  Africk  coast  :^ 
(Alas,  how  simple,  to  these  cates  compared, 
Was  that  crnde  apple  that  diverted  Eve  t') 
And  at  a  stately  sideboard^  by  the  wine, 
That  fragrant  smell  diffused,*^  in  order  stood 
Tall  stripling  youths  rich  clad,  of  fairer  hue 
Than  (janymed  or  Hylas ;  ^  distant  more 

iFretleL 

**  Freehet,"  a  stream  of  fresh  water.  80  Browne,  in  his  "  Biit  Pastorals,"  1613,  K  iL 
1.  iiL  of  fish,  who 

Now  lore  the  freshet,  and  then  love  the  sea^— Todd. 

s  A'nd  exquintest  name. 
This  alludes  to  that  species  of  Roman  luxury,  which  gave  exquisite  names  to  fish  of 
exquisite  taste,  such  as  that  they  called  cerebrum  Jovit :  they  extended  this  even  to  a 
very  capacious  dish,  as  that  they  called  eljfpeum  Minervoe,  The  modem  Italians  faU 
into  the  same  wantonness  of  luxurious  impiety;  as  when  they  call  their  exquisite 
wines  by  the  names  of  laeryma  Chrieti  and  lae  Virffinu. — ^Wabbubtoit. 

^  For  whieh  toae  drain*d 
Pontue,  and  Lucrine  bay,  and  A/riek  eooH, 

The  fish  are  brought  to  fiimish  this  banquet  from  all  the  different  parts  of  the  world 
then  known  :  from  Pontus,  or  the  Euxine  sea,  in  Asia;  from  the  Lucrine  bay,  in  Italy; 
and  from  the  coast  of  Africa :  all  which  places  are  celebrated  for  different  kinds  of  fish 
by  the  authors  of  antiquity. — Nbwtom. 

Milton  had  here  in  his  mind  the  excessive  luxury  of  the  Bomans  in  the  article  of 
fish ;  in  regard  to  which  it  is  said  by  Juvenal,  that,  having  exhausted  their  own  seas, 
they  were  obliged  to  be  supplied  from  their  distant  provinces. — Dunster. 

Pliny  observes  how  quickly  all  sorts  of  fish  came  to  perfection  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus 
— "  Pucium  genus  omne  prsecipua  celeritate  adolescit,  maxime  in  Ponto.  Causa,  mul- 
titude amnium  dulces  inferentium  aquae,"  1.  ix.  15.  Horace  notices  the  shell-fish  of  the 
Lucrine  lake,  Bpod.  ii.  49: — "Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchy lia;"  and  particularly 
commends  its  muscles.  Sat  n.  iv.  32.  Martial  records  the  excellence  of  the  Lucrine 
oysters,  lib.  iiL  Ep.  ix.  3.  These  were  so  much  in  request,  that  Lncrina  alone  is  used 
by  the  last-mentioned  poet  to  signify  oysters,  L  vi.  £p.  xi.  5,  and  L  xiL  Es.  xlviiu  4. 
Aulus  Gellius,  in  his  chapter  on  Boman  luxury,  notices  the  lamprey  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  Murcma  Tarteeeia,  L  viL  16.  It  is  related  by  AthensBus,  (b.  i.  p.  7)  that  the 
celebrated  Boman  glutton  Apicius,  having  been  used  to  eat  at  Mintumsa  a  sort  of  cray- 
fish, which  exceeded  the  lobsters  of  Alexandria  in  bigness;  when  he  was  told  there 
were  some  of  these  fish  still  larger  to  be  found  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  sailed  thither 
immediately,  in  spite  of  a  great  many  inconveniences.  The  fishermen,  who  were 
apprised  of  the  object  of  his  voyage,  met  him  with  the  largest  they  had  taken ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  found  they  had  none  which  exceeded  those  he  had  been  used  to  eat  at  Min- 
tnmsB,  he  sailed  back  instantly  without  going  on  shore. — Dunstxb. 

I  That  diverted  Eve  ! 
Diverted  is  here  used  in  the  Latin  signification  of  diverio,  "  to  turn  aside." — ^Kbwton. 

J  And  at  a  etauiy  tideboard,  Ae, 

As  the  scene  of  this  entertainment  lay  in  the  East,  Milton  has  with  great  judgment 
thrown  In  this  and  the  following  particulars  to  give  it  an  air  of  Eastern  grandeur;  as  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  it  is  well  known,  a  great  part  of  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  their 
feasts  consists  in  their  having  a  great  number  of  beautiful  slaves  of  both  sexes,  to  attend 
and  divert  the  guests  with  music  and  singing. — Thtbb. 

That/roffrant  emell  dijfftued. 

The  ancients  prised  their  wines  according  to  their  fVagrance.    OJwt  Ma^faf 
term  of  supreme  commendation  among  the  Greeks. — Dumstbr. 


the 


1  Than  Oanymed  or  Hylae, 
These  were  two  most  beautiful  youths;  the  one  beloved  by  Jupiter,  to  whom  he 
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Under  the  trees  now  tripp'd,  now  solemn  stood^" 
Nymphs  of  Diana's  train,  and  Naiades 
.With  fruits  and  flowers  from  Amalthea's  hom^ 
And  ladies  of  the  Hesperides,*  that  seem'd 
Fairer  than  feign'd  of  old,  or  fabled  since* 
Of  faery  damsels,  met  in  forest  wide 
By  knights  of  Logres,  or  of  Lyones, 
Lancelot,  or  Pelleas,  or  Pellenore.' 

enp-bearer;  the  other,  hj  Herculesi  for  whom  he  drew  water:  they  are  therefore  both 
properly  mentioned  upon  this  ocoaaion. — Newton. 

Milton  had  mentioned  these  two  boys  in  his  seventh  Elegy,  where  he  oompares  the 
God  of  Love  to  them.  In  which  he  had  most  probably  an  eye  to  Spenser's  desoription 
of  Pancy  in  his  Mask  of  Cupid,  **  Faer.  Qu."  iii.  xii.  7. 

The  first  was  Faneyi  like  a  lovely  boy,  Ice.— DvnsTU. 

Milton  here  alludes  to  the  desoription  of  the  oostly  tables  of  the  Romans,  their 
waiters,  Ac,  given  by  an  author,  to  whose  opinions  he  was  certainly  partial :  "  Seneca 
describes  the  order  and  number  of  their  waiters  more  particularly :  they  had  waiting 
them,  saith  he,  puerorum  in/elioium  greget,  whole  troopes  of  vnfortunate  Gaoymedes," 
Ac,  Hakewill's  "  Apol.  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God,"  fol.  ed.  1630,  n.  876.— 
Todd. 

B  Now  solemn  wtood. 

The  same  idea  of  graoeftil  attitude  is  given  in  a  line  of  **  Comus,"  where  the  enchanter, 
speaking  to  the  Lady  of  her  brothers,  whom  he  professes  to  have  seen,  says. 

Their  port  was  more  than  human  as  they  stood. 
Hamlet  likewise,  in  the  scene  with  his  mother,  thus  exemplifies  the  gracefulness  of 
his  fkther's  person :— 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  bill ; 

where  "station"  is  attitude,  or  the  act  of  standing. — Dumsteb. 

■  Nympht  of  Diana* §  train,  and  Naiadea, 
With/nnt§  and  fiowen  from  AmaUhea't  Aom, 
And  Uidiea  of  the  ffe^peiridet. 

The  poet  perhaps  specifies  these  beautlAil  attendants,  as  mt>re  eminently  possessing 

the  power  of  beguiling  the  heart :  the  "  nymphs  of  Diana's  train,"  on  account  of  theur 

remarkable  beauty;  see  "Odyss."  vi.  110:  the  "Naiades,"  as  having  been  companions 

of  the  enchantress  Circe ;  see  "  Gomus,"  ver.  254 ;  and  the  "  ladies  of  the  Hesperides," 

by  their  skill  in  singing.    See  notes  on  "  Comus,"  v.  981.    Compare  also  P.  Fletcher^s 

"Pnrp.  IsL"  1613,  c.  x.  st  30 :— - 

Choice  nymph,  the  crovni  of  chaste  Diana's  train, 
Thou  beautie's  lilie,  &c. — Todd. 

The  story  of  Amalthea's  horn,  stricUy  so  called,  is  given  by  Ovid,  "  Fast"  v.  115, 
Ae. ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book  of  the  "  Metamorphoses,"  a  dUBTerent  his- 
tory of  a  cornucopia  is  given,  which  seems  to  be  more  immediately  referred  to  in  this 
passage  of  the  "  Paradise  Regained :" — 

Nee  satis  id  fuerat ;  rigidum  fern  dextera  comu 

Dum  tenet,  infregit,  truncaque  a  fronte  revellit. 

Naiades  hoc.  porois  at  ndoro  flora  repletnro, 

fiaerarant;  aivesque  meo  bona  Copia  comu  est. — DvRSTn. 

o  Fairer  thanfeign'd  of  old,  or  fabled  eince. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps,  in  this  passage,  think  our  author  a  little  too  fond  of 
showing  his  great  reading;  a  fault,  of  which  he  is  indeed  sometimes  guilty:  but  those 
who  are  conversant  in  romance-writers,  and  know  how  lavish  they  are  in  the  praises  of 
their  beauties,  will,  I  doubt  not,  discover  great  propriety  in  this  allusion. — Thyer. 

Whenever  Milton  takes  any  images  from  his  fa^ourit^  romances,  he  immediately 
rises,  as  here,  into  the  most  exquisite  poetry,  and  seems  to  finish  his  lines  with  peculiar 
pleasure  and  art — Jos.  Warton. 

The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  here  was  more  play  for  his  imagination.  The 
classical  learning  was  not  so  imaginative  as  the  gothio  and  romantic. 

p  Faery  danuela,  met  inforeet  mde 
By  knighta  of  Logree,  or  of  Lyonee, 
Laneelotf  or  Peilau,  or  Pellenore, 

Sir  Lanoeloty  Pelleas,  and  Pellenore  (the  latter  by  the  title  of  King  Pellenore),  an 
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And  all  the  while  haimoniovfl  eirs  were  heard 

Of  chiming  strings,  or  charming  pipee;«  end  winde 

persons  in  the  old  romsAoe  of  Morte  d'Artiuuv-or  The  Ljrf  of  King  Arthur,  of  his 
noble  knyghtes  of  the  round  table,  and  in  thende  the  doloms  deth  of  them  all ;  writtsn 
originally  in  Fren6h,  and  translated  into  English  bjr  Sir  Thomas  Malleory,  Rnt  printed 
by  William  Cazton,  1484." — From  this  old  romance,  Mr.  Warton  (<*  Obserrations  on 
Spenser,"  sect  2)  shows  that  Spenser  borrowed  mueh.  Sir  Lancelot  is  there  called  of 
"  Logris  ;**  and  Sir  Tristram  is  named  of  "  Lyones,*'  under  which  title  he  appears  also 
in  the  **  Faery  Queen."  "  Logris"  is  the  same  with  Loegria  (according  to  the  more 
fabulous  historians,  and  amongst  them  Milton),  an  old  name  for  England.  Holinshed 
calls  it  both  Loegria  and  Logiert.  See  his  **  History  of  England,"  b.  li.  4,  5.  The  same 
author,  in  his  '<  Description  of  Britain,*'  instead  of  Loegria^  or  Logiei%  writes  it 
Lhoearea.  The  title  of  his  22d  chapter  is, ''  after  what  manner  the  sovereigntie  of  this 
isle  doth  remaine  to  the  princes  of  Lboegres  or  kings  of  England."  Spenser,  in  his 
"  Faery  Queen,"  where  he  gives  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  early  Briton  kings  from  Brute 
to  Uthcr*s  reign,"  calls  it  Logritf  ii.  z.  14 : — 


And  Camber  did  possess  the  western  quart, 
Which  Severn  nuw  from  Logris  doth  depart. 

Lyonea  was  an  old  name  for  Cornwall,  or  at  least  for  a  part  of  that  county.  Camden, 
in  his  **  Britannia,"  speaking  of  the  Land's  End,  says,  "  The  inhabitants  are  of  opinion 
that  this  promontory  did  once  reach  farther  to  the  west,  which  the  seamen  positively 
conclude  from  the  rubbish  they  draw  up.  The  neighbours  will  tell  yon  too,  from  a 
oertain  old  tradition,  that  the  land  there  drowned  by  the  incursions  of  the  sea  was 
called  Lwuette."  Sir  Tristram  of  Lyones  or  Lionesse,  is  well  known  to  tiie  readers  of 
the  old  romances.  In  the  French  translation  of  the  '<  Orlando  Luamorato"  of  Boiardo, 
he  is  termed  Tristan  de  Leonnols,  although  in  the  original  he  is  only  mentioned  by  tlie 
single  name  of  Tristan.  In  the  **  Orlando  Inamorato"  also,  among  the  knights,  who 
defend  Angelica  in  the  fortress  of  Albraca  against  Agrican,  is  Sir  Hubert  of  Lyones, 
Uberto  dal  Lione.    Tristram,  in  his  account  of  himself  in  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  vi  iu 

28,  says. 

And  Tristram  is  my  name,  the  only  heire 

Of  good  king  MeUorras.  which  did  rayne 

Id  Comewule,  till  Uiat  ne  through  lives  deqieire 

Untimely  dyde. 

He  then  relates  how  his  uncle  seised  upon  the  crown ;  whereupon  his  mother,  eon* 
ceiving  great  fears  for  her  son's  personal  safety,  determined  to  send  him  into  "some 


foreign  land,' 


Oat  of  the  conntrie  wherein  I  was  bred, 
The  which  the  fertile  Lionesse  is  hight, 
Into  the  land  of  Faerie. 


These  particulars,  Mr.  Warton  shows,  are  drawn  from  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  where 
it  is  said  ''There  was  a  knight  Meliodas,  and  he  was  lord  and  king  of  the  eounty  of 
Lyones,  and  he  wedded  king  Marke's  sister  of  Comewale."  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
was  Sir  Tristram.  These  knights,  he  also  observes,  are  there  often  represented  as 
meeting  beautiful  damsels  in  desolate  forests.  Sir  Pelleas,  **  a  very  valorous  knight  of 
Arthur's  round  table,"  is  one  of  those  who  pursue  the  blatant  beast,  when,  after  having 
been  conquered  and  chained  up  by  Sir  Calidore,  it  "  broke  its  Iron  chain"  and  again 
"ranged  through  the  world." — Faery  Queen,  vi.  zii.  S9. 

Milton's  later  thoughts  could  not,  we  find,  but  rove  at  times,  where,  as  he  himself 
told  us,  **  his  younger  feet  wandered,"  when  he  "  betook  him  among  those  lofty  fables 
and  romances,  which  reeount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by  our 
victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renowne  over  all  Christendome."  "ApoL  for 
Smecl;ym."  p.  177,  "  Prose  Works,"  ed.  Amst.  1698.— Dunstbr. 

4  And  all  the  while  harmoni<m9  aire  were  h^ard 
Of  ehimittg  etringtf  or  eharming  pip^* 

Thus  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  b.  zi.  658  :— 

the  sound 
Of  Instruments  that  made  melodious  chime. 

And  again,  ver.  594,  "  charming  symphonies."  Spenser,  as  Mr.  Calton  obierves,  thuf 
likewise  uses  the  verb  to  cAarm,  "Faery  Queen,"  v.  iz.  13; — 

Like  as  the  foaler,  on  his  gailoful  pype, 
Charmes  to  the  birds  fall  many  a  pleasant  lay. 

But  Spenser  has  to  charm  frequently  in  this  sense.  Thus,  in  his  " Colin  Clout's  oomt 
home  again,"  of  his  shepherd's  boy. 


Of  gentlest  gale  Arabian  odours  fannM 
From  their  soft  winss/  and  Flora's  earliest  smelis. 
Sack  was  the  splendour ;  *  and  the  tempter  now 
His  invitation  earnestly  renew'd  : 

What  doubts  the  Son  of  God  to  sit  and  eat  f 
These  are  not  fruits  forbidden ;  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure  : 
Their  taste  no  knowledge  works,  at  least  of  evil;* 
But  life  preserves;  destroys  life's  enemy, 
Hunger,  with  sweet  restorative  delight. 
All  these  are  spirits  of  air,  and  wo(kIs,  and  springs,^ 

Chaiming  his  oaten  pipa  unto  his  peers : 
And  again,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  "  October :" — 

Qsre  we  our  slender  pipes  may  safely  charme.— DvifSTxa. 

r  And  tnnda 
Of  gentUst  gale  Arahictn  odottn/ann'd 
From  their  eoft  winge, 
Mr.  Thjer,  who  rapposes  this  circumstance  introduced  in  compliance  with  the  Eastern 
eofltom  of  using  perfumes  at  their  entertainments,  has  noticed  Uie  similarity  of  the  fol* 
lowing  lines,  "Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iv.  156  :— 

Now  gentle  gales, 
Fanning  tbeir  odoriren>u8  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes^  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils. 

He  might  also  hare  cited  a  beautiful  line  from  our  author's  early  Elegy,  "In  Adren- 
tumVerisj" 

Cinnamea  Zephyrus  leve  plaudit  odorifer  ala. 

Milton,  in  the  same  Elegy,  refers  to  the  "Arabian  odours;"  and  in  the  oontinnation 
of  the  passage  from  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thyer,  he  speaks  of  the 
winds  blowing 

Bebeen  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest.—- DDivsTBn. 

See  likewise  "Paradise  Lost,"  b.  viii.  615,  Ac.  And  compare  Apoll.  Rhod.  "Argon," 
L  1142;  and  particularly  the  following  passage  from  Drayton,  "Muses  EUe."  1630, 
p.  138  :— 

Where  the  soft  windes  did  mntanily  embrace, 

In  the  cool  arboora  Nature  there  had  made ; 

Fanninff  their  sweet  breath  gently  in  his  face, 

Through  the  calm  cincture  of  his  amorous  shade. — Tonn. 

•  Stteh  w€ie  the  tplendour, 

Virgil,  describing  the  magnificent  entertainment  prepared  by  Dido  for  iBneas  ("  JBn." 
L  637),  eays, — 

At  domus  intenoT  regali  qtlendida  luxn 
lastruitur; 

on  whieh  La  Cerda  obsenrea: — "Apte  et  signate  epiendida;  nam  splendor  de  eonriviis 
Bsspe  f  and  he  cites  from  Athenssus,  b.  iii  Aainrporirnr  AtimA  vupaoKt^w. — Dussteb. 

t  Theae  are  not /ruite  forbidden;  no  interdict 
J)efende  the  touching  of  theee  viande  pure  : 
Their  taete  no  knowledge  ieork»f  at  leatt  of  evil. 

This  sarcastical  allusion  to  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  to  that  particular  command,  by  the 
transgression  of  Which,  being  seduced  by  Satan,  he  fell,  is  finely  in  character  of  the 
speaker.  Milton,  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  terms  the  forbidden  fVuit  "  the  tree  of  inter- 
dicted knowledge ;"  and,  in  the  eighth  book,  where  Adam,  relating  to  tde  angel  whal 
he  remembered  since  his  own  creation,  particularly  recites  the  "  rigid  interdiction,"  rer. 
823— 335.— DuKSTBB. 

^  AU  thete  are  epirite  of  air,  and  leoode,  and  epringe. 
These  "spirits  of  air,  and  woods,  and  springs,"  remind  us  of  Shakspeare's  "elrei  of 

hnis,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  grores,"  in  ^e  "  Tempest" — ^Duhstbr. 
The  whole  of  (his  passage  is  extraordinarily  and  exquisitely  beautiftd;  iho  turn  of  tht 

expression  is  in  the  highest  degree  persuasive  and  happy. 
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Thy  gentle  ministers,  who  come  to  paj 

Thee  homage,  and  acknowledge  thee  their  Lord. 

What  douht'st  thon,  Son  of  Uod  ?  Sit  down,  and  eat. 

To  whom  thus  Jesus  temperately  replied : — 
Said' St  thou  not  that  to  all  things  I  had  right  ? 
And  who  withholds  my  power  that  right  to  use  J 
Shall  I  receive  by  gift,  what  of  my  own. 
When  and  where  likes  me  best,  I  can  command  J 
I  can  at  will,  doubt  not,  as  soon  as  thou, 
Command  a  table  in  this  wilderness,^ 
And  call  swift  flights  of  angels  ^  ministrant 
Array'd  in  glory  on  my  cup  to  attend : 
Why  shouldst  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence, 
In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find  ? 
And  with  my  hunger  what  hast  thou  to  do  ? 
Thy  pompous  delicacies  I  contemn. 
And  count  thy  specious  gifts  no  gifts,  but  guiles. 

To  whom  thus  answer  d  Satan  malcontent : 
That  I  have  also  power  to  give,  thou  seest ; 
If  of  that  power  I  bring  thee  voluntary 
What  I  might  have  bestowed  on  whom  I  pleased, 
And  rather  opportunely  in  this  place 
Chose  to  impart  to  thy  apparent  need. 
Why  shouldst  thou  not  accept  it  ?  but  I  see 
What  I  can  do  or  offer  is  suspect ; 
Of  these  things  others  quickly  will  dispose, 
Whose  pains  have  eam'd  the  far-fet  spoil.     With  that,^ 
Both  table  and  provision  vanished  quite 
With  sound  "  of  harpies'  wings  and  talons  heard : 

▼  Command  a  table  in  thi§  u>ildeme$8. 

From  Psalm  IxxviiL  19 :— "They  said.  Can  God  Airnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness r* 
—Richardson. 

^  Flight*  of  angelt. 

An  ezpresBion  likewise  in  Shakspeare,  "Hamlety"  a.  r.  s.  6 ;  "And  flights  of  angels 
sing  thee  to  thy  rest" — Nbwton. 
Compare  St.  Matthew,  zxtL  63. — Duitstbb. 

'  And  eamii  thy  tpeeiowf  g\fU  no  giJU,  but  gviUa, 

Not  without  a  resemblance  to  Virgil,  "^n."  ii.  49 : — 

Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentei ; 

and  to  a  preceding  part  of  the  same  speech  of  Laocoon : — 

O  miseri,  qnn  tanta  insania,  cives  ? 
Credites  avectns  hoates,  ant  nlla  pntatis 
Dooa  earere  dolii  Danaum  ? 

Dr.  Newton  observes,  that  "thy  gifts  no  gifts,"  is  from  Sophocles,  "Ajax,"  v.  676.— 

DUNSTER. 

Compare  our  author,  in  his  "Apology  for  Smectymnns,"  sect  xi. : — "  Shall  we  receive 
mir  prayers  at  the  bounty  of  our  more  wicked  enemies,  whose  gifta  are  no  gifts,  but  the 
instruments  of  our  bane  f^ — Todd. 

7  With  that,  Ao. 
See  the  notes  on  "  Comus,"  ver.  659. — Todd. 

*  With  Bound,  Ac 
The  sound  of  the  wings  and  talons  is  much  finer  than  if  the  harpies  had  been  seen ; 
because  the  imagination  is  left  at  work,  and  the  surprise  is  greater  than  if  they  had 
been  mentioned  before. — T.  Wabton. 
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Only  the  importiiiie*  iempier  0dll  remainM, 
And  with  theBe  words  his  temptation  pcffsned : 
Bj  hunger,  that  each  other  creature  tameS) 
Thou  art  not  to  he  harm'd,  therefore  not  moved ; 
Thy  temperance,  invincihle  besides, 
For  no  allurement  yields  to  appetite  *, 
And  all  thy  heart  is  set  on  high  designs, 
High  actions :  but  wherewith  to  be  achieved  f « 
Great  acts  require  great  means  of  enterprise : 
Thou  art  unknown,  unfHended,  low  of  birth^ 
A  carpenter  thy  father  known,  thyself 
Bred  up  in  poverty  and  straits  at  nome } 
Lost  in  a  desert  here  and  hunger-bit. 
Which  way,  or  from  what  hope,  dost  thou  aspire 
To  greatness  f  whence  authority  deriyest  ? 
What  followers,  what  retinue  canst  thou  gun^ 
Or  at  thy  heels  the  dissy  multitude, 
Longer  than  thou  canst  fbed  them  on  thy  costf  * 
Money  brings  honour,  friends,  conquest,  and  realms :  * 
What  raised  Antipater  the  Edomite, 
And  hb  son  HerM  placed  on  Judah's  throne/ 

As  ihU  infernally  magical  banquet  yanishes,  the  attendant  spirits  (see  before,  ver. 
230),  who  had  appeared  in  the  scene  as  "  tall  itripling  youths,  nymphs  of  Diana's  train, 
or  ladies  of  the  Hesperides/'  resume  their  proper  infernal  shapes.  Milton,  we  may 
observe,  characterizes  the  furies  as  harpy-fooUd,  "  Paradise  Losty"  b.  IL  696.-^I>nii- 

BTSIU 

The  powerftil  breyity  of  this  termination  of  the  splendid  array  is  reiy  striking. 

• /lllpOrflNM. 

Bpenier  and  oar  old  poets  write  imp^Hune,  thus  aooented;  "Fa«r.  Qa."  L  ziL  16  s— 

And  often  blame  thee  to  importune  fate^— Nxwro*. 

^  Or  at  t\y  hteU  the  dimy  multitude. 
Longer  than  th<yu  eanet/eed  them  on  thy  eoetf 

The  ''  dii^  multitude"  is  the  ventoaapleba  of  the  Roman  poet»  who  speaks  of  them  ai 
to  be  gained  in  the  same  manner.    Hor.  "  Epist"  i.  xiz.  37 : — 

Nob  ego  tentoss  plebis  mlragia  reaor 
Impentis  coBnarom. 

See  also  Shakspeare,  "Henry  V."  a.  It.  s.  3  :-*- 

Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cosk^^DimBTBm. 

c  Money  hriny  honour,  friended  eonqneat,  and  recdm». 

Mammon,  in  the  "Faery  Queen/'  attempts  the  virtue  of  Sir  Onyon  with  the  saiiM 

pretenoesy  11.  yii.  11  ^^ 

Vain-*glorioQ8  elf,  said  he,  dost  thou  not  weet. 

That  money  can  thv  wants  at  will  supply  T 

Shields,  tteeda,  ana  arms,  and  all  thiugs  for  thee  meet 

It  can  purvey  in  twinkling  of  an  eye : 

And  crowns  and  kingdoms  to  thee  multiply. 

Do  I  not  kings  create,  and  throw  the  crown 

Sometimes  to  him  that  low  in  dust  doth  lie  T 

And  him  that  reign'd  into  his  room  thrust  down ; 

And  whom  I  last,  do  heap  with  glory  and  renown  T'-Galtoh. 

d  Wh(U  rateed  Antiwxter  the  Edomite, 

And  hie  eon  Herod  jf^Uteed  on  Judah'e  throne. 

This  appears  to  be  the  fact  ftom  history.   When  Josephus  introduces  Antipater  upon 

the  stage,  he  speaks  of  him  as  abounding  with  great  riches,  "  Antiq."  lib.  ziv.  cap.  2. 

And  his  son  Herod  was  declared  king  of  Judea  by  the  favour  of  Mark  Anthony, 

partly  for  the  sake  of  the  money  which  he  promised  to  give  him.    Ibid.  cap.  xzvi.— 

X^BWTOZr. 
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(Thj  throne)  but  gold,  that  got  him  puissant  friends  t  ^ 

Therefore,  if  at  great  things  thou  wouldst  arrive^ 
Grct  riches  first,**  get  wealth,  and  treasure  heap, 
Not  difficult,  if  thou  hearken  to  me : 
Riches  are  mine,  fortune  is  in  mj  hand : 

They  whom  I  favour  thrive  in  wealth  amain;'  ^ 

While  virtue,  valour,  wisdom,  sit  in  want. 
To  whom  thus  Jesus  patiently  replied :' 
Yet  wealth,  without  these  three,  is  impotent 
To  gain  dominion,  or  to  keep  it  gain'd. 

Witness  those  ancient  empires  of  the  earth,  ^* 

In  highth  of  all  their  flowing  wealth  dissolved : 
But  men  endued  with  these  have  oft  attained 
In  lowest  poverty  to  highest  deeds ; 
Gideon,  and  Jephthah,  and  the  shepherd  lad,^ 
Whose  offspring  on  the  throne  of  Judah  sat  ^ 

So  many  ages,  and  shall  yet  regain 
That  seat,  and  reign  in  Israel  without  end. 
Among  the  heathen,  (for  throughout  the  world 
To  me  is  not  unknown  what  hath  been  done 
Worthy  of  memorial)  canst  thou  not  remember  *^ 

Quintius,  Fabricius,  Curius,  Regulus?^ 

•  Oct  ticket  Jint,  Ao. 
Hor."EpiBt"i.L63:— 

Qasrenda  peeania  primnm  eit.— Nzwroir. 

f  Rtcket  are  minef  fortune  i§  in  my  hand: 
TTtey  whom  I  favour  thrive  in  wealth  atnainm 

This  temptation  we  owe  to  our  ftuthor's  invenUon,  as  Mr.  Thyer  obserreSy  who  adds, 
that  "  it  is  very  happily  contrived,  as  it  gradaally  leads  the  reader  on  to  the  stronger 
ones  in  the  following  books/'  It  affords  also  a  fine  opportunity  of  concluding  this  book 
with  some  reflectionsi  the  beauty  of  which  Mr.  Thyer  has  justly  noted,  on  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  riches  and  power  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  language  here  reminds 
us  of  Spenser,  who  puts  a  similar  speech  in  the  mouth  of  Mammon,  "  Faer.  Qu."  IL  rii. 

8. — DUNSTEB. 

8  To  whom  thua  Jeette  patiently  replied. 
When  our  Saviour,  a  little  before,  refhsed  to  partake  of  the  banquet  to  which  Satan 
had  invited  him,  the  line  ran  thus,  ver.  378 : — 

To  whom  thus  Jesus  temperatelf  replied ; 

but  now,  when  Satan  has  reproached  him  with  his  poverty  and  low  drenmstanoes,  the 
word  is  fitly  altered,  and  the  verse  runs  thus : — 

To  whom  thus  Jesus  peaiently  replied  .>-Nxwtov. 

k  Oideon,  and  Jephthah,  and  the  thepherd  lad. 
Our  Saviour  is  rightly  made  to  cite  his  first  instances  from  Scriptare,  and  of  his  own 
nation,  as  being  the  best  known  to  him ;  but  it  is  with  great  art  that  the  poet  also  sup- 
poses him  not  to  be  unacquainted  with  heathen  history,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a 
f  eater  variety  of  examples.  Gideon  saith  of  himself: — "  0  my  Lord,  wherewith  shall 
save  Israel?  behold  my  family  is  poor  in  Manassoh,  and  I  am  the  least  in  my  father's 
house,"  Judges  vi.  16.  And  Jephthah  "was  the  son  of  an  harlot,"  and  his  brethren 
**  thrust  him  out,  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  not  inherit  in  our  father's  house,  for 
thou  art  the  son  of  a  strange  woman,"  Jndges  zi.  1,  2.  And  the  exaltation  of  David 
from  a  sheep-hook  to  a  sceptre  is  very  well  known. — Newton. 

i  Quintiu9f  FabrieifUf  Curiue,  Jlegvlue  t 

Quintius  Cincinnatus  was  twice  invited  ftom  following  the  plongh,  to  be  consul  and 
dictator  of  Rome  \  and  after  he  had  subdued  the  enemy,  when  the  senate  would  have 
enriched  him  with  public  lands  and  private  contributions,  he  r^eoted  all  those  offers, 
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For  I  esteem  those  names  of  men  so  poor, 

Who  could  do  mightj  things,^  and  could  contemn 

Riches,  though  o&r'd  from  the  hand  of  kings. 

And  what  in  me  seems  wanting,  but  that  I 

Maj  also  in  this  poverty  as  soon 

Accomplish  what  thej  did,  perhaps  and  more  ? 

Extol  not  riches  then,*^  the  toil  of  fools, 

The  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare ;  more  apt 

To  slacken  Virtue;  and  abate  her  edge, 
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ftnd  retired  again  to  his  cottage  and  old  ooifne  of  life.  Fabrioins  oonld  not  be  bribed 
by  all  the  large  offers  of  king  ^rrhoa  to  aid  him  in  negotiating  a  peace  with  ^e  Romans ; 
and  yet  he  lived  and  died  so  poor,  that  he  was  buried  at  &e  pablio  expense,  and  his 
daughters'  fortunes  were  paid  out  of  the  treasury.  Gurins  Dentatus  would  not  accept 
of  the  lands  which  the  senate  had  assigned  him  for  the  reward  of  his  victories ;  and 
when  the  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  offered  him  a  large  sum  of  money  as  he  was 
sitting  at  the  fire  and  roasting  turnips  with  his  own  hands,  he  nobly  refused  to  take  it ; 
saying  that  it  was  his  ambition  not  to  be  rich,  but  to  command  those  who  were  so :  and 
Regultts,  after  performing  many  great  exploits,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Garthagi- 
nians,  and  sent  with  the  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  treat  of  peace,  upon  oath  to  return  to 
Carthage  if  no  peace  or  exchange  of  prisoners  should  be  agreed  upon :  but  was  himself 
the  first  to  dissuade  a  peace ;  and  chose  to  leave  his  country,  family,  friends,  everything, 
and  return  a  glorious  captive  to  certain  tortures  and  death,  rather  than  suffer  the  senate 
to  conclude  a  dishonourable  treaty.  Our  Saviour  cites  these  instances  of  noble  Romans 
in  order  of  time,  as  he  did  those  of  his  own  nation :  and,  as  Mr.  Calton  observes,  the 
Romans  in  the  most  degenerate  times  were  fond  of  those,  and  some  other  like  examples 
of  ancient  virtues;  and  ^eir  writers  of  all  sorts  delight  to  introduce  them:  but  the 
greatest  honour  that  poetry  ever  did  them  is  here,  by  the  praise  of  the  Son  of  Qod. — 

KxWTOH. 

J  For  leateem  tho§e  names  of  men  to  poor, 
Who  coxdd  do  mighty  thingt,  Ao, 

The  author  had  here  plainly  Claudian  in  his  mind,  *'  De  IV.  Cons.  Honor."  412 : — 

Discitur  hinc  quantum  panpertas  sobria  possit : 
Pauper  erat  Carius,  com  reges  vincerec  armis; 
Paaper  Pabricias,  Pyrrhi  cum  iperaeret  aurum; 
Soraida  Serranns  flezit  dictator  aratra ;  &c. 

And  again,  <'  In  Rufinnm,"  i.  200  ^— 

Semper  inops,  quicunqne  cupit.    Contentns  honesto 
Fabriciui  parvo  ipemebat  munera  regamt 
Sadabatque  gravi  consul  Berranus  nnitro, 
Et  easa  pugnacei  Curios  anfruita  tegebat. 
HtBC  mibi  paapertas  opulentior. 

It  is  probable  that  he  remembered  here  some  of  his  beloved  republicans, — 

those  names  of  men  so  poor, 
Who  could  do  mighty  things; 

and  it  is  possible  that  he  might  also  think  of  himself,  who — 

could  contemn 
Riches,  though  offered  from  the  hand  of  kings ; 

If  that  story  be  true  of  his  having  been  offered  to  be  Latin  secretary  to  Charles  the 
Second,  and  of  his  refusing  it — Nkwton. 

With  the  citation  of  "Riches,  though  offered  from  the  hand  of  kings,"  compare  Pla- 
tarch,  **  Life  of  Cicero :" — Kal  Sdpa  ntv  oi6l  rHw  fiaviKiiav  iiidvTtav  lXa0€, — Dunstbb. 

k  Sxtol  not  richet  then,  Ac. 

Milton  concludes  this  book,  and  our  Saviour's  reply  to  Satan,  with  a  series  of  thoughts 
as  noble  and  Just,  and  as  worthy  of  the  speaker,  as  can  possibly  be  imagined.  I  think 
one  may  venture  to  aflBirm,  that,  as  the  "  Paradise  Regained"  is  a  poem  entirely  moral 
and  religious,  the  excellency  of  which  does  not  consist  so  much  in  bold  figures  and 
strong  images,  as  in  deep  and  virtuous  sentiments  expressed  with  a  becoming  gravity, 
and  a  certain  decent  majesty ;  this  is  as  true  an  instance  of  the  sublime  as  the  battles 
of  the  angels  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost" — Thter. 

This  is  an  excellent  note  of  Thyer,  worthy  to  be  always  kept  in  remembrance. 
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Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  pndsei^ 
What  if  with  like  aversion  I  reject 
Biches  and  realms  ?  yet  not,  for  that  a  erown. 
Golden  in  show,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns, 
Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless  nights^ 
To  him  who  wears  the  regal  diadem, 
,     When  on  his  shoulders  each  man's  burden  lies  ; 
For  therein  stands  the  office  of  a  king, 
His  honour,  yirtue,  merit,  and  chief  praise, 
That  for  the  publick  all  this  weight  he  bears. "^ 
Tet  he,  who  reigns  within  himself,"  and  rules 
Passions,  desires,  and  fears,  is  more  a  king  ^ 
Which  every  wise  and  virtuous  man  attains ; 
And  who  attains  not,  ill  aspires  to  rule 
Cities  of  men,  or  headstrong  multitudes. 
Subject  himself  to  anarchy  within, 

1  TUKnlof/ooU, 
T%«  tMM  num*9  twmbraneef  if  not  mtare/  mofw  opf 
To  fjoeian  Virtue,  and  abate  her  edge. 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  mag  mtHt  praiee* 

Thtu  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  297 : — 

Prima  perogrinos  obteoBiia  peennia  morai 
Intnlit,  et  turpi  fregonuit  mcala  laau 
DivitiA  moiiei. 

And  see  Spenser,  "Faery  Qneen/'  ii.  riL  12, 18. — Duvbteb. 

B  For  therein  etande  ihe  office  of  a  king, 
H\9  honour,  virtue,  merit,  and  chief  praiee, 
That  for  the  puhliek  aU  thie  weight  he  heare, 

miton,  in  the  height  of  his  political  ardour,  declared  that  he  was  not  aotoated  "by 
hatred  to  kings,  bat  only  to  tyrants :"  neither  is  there  any  occasion  to  question  the  troth 
of  this  assertion ;  but  such  was  his  apprehension  of  monarohical  tyranny,  that  the 
current  of  his  prejudices  certainly  ran  very  strongly  in  f»vour  of  a  republican  goyen^- 
ment.  Even  in  one  of  his  latest  political  publications,  "The  ready  and  easy  Way  to 
establish  a  Free  Commonwealth,"  he  professes,  that  "though  there  may  be  such  a 
king,  who  may  regard  the  common  good  before  his  own,  yet  this  rarely  happens  in  a 
monarchy  not  elective  f"  and,  on  this  ground,  he  strongly  remonstrates  against  the  risk 
of  admitting  kingship.  The  contest  however  was  now  completely  over;  and  our 
author,  having  seen  tiie  fallacy,  not  only  of  his  hopes,  but  also  of  his  confidence  in 
those  persons,  of  whose  consummate  hypocrisy  his  ardent  integrity  had  been  the  dupe, 
seems,  in  thus  sketching  out  the  laborious  duties  of  a  good  and  patriotic  prince,  to  be 
somewhat  more  reconciled  to  kingly  government.  About  this  time,  also,  seemingly 
under  the  same  impression,  he  had  proceeded  in  his  history,  and  composed  the  fifth  and 
sixth  books,  in  which  we  find  no  marks  of  any  splenetic  dislike  to  kings :  on  the  oontrsjry, 
many  of  the  characters  of  our  early  monarohs  are  drawn,  not  merely  with  an  impartial 
hand,  but  often  with  a  favourable  one.  The  character  of  Alfred,  in  particular,  is  given 
with  the  most  afTeotionate  admiration ;  and  is  not  without  its  resemblance  to  the  com- 
pressed description  of  a  good  king  in  this  place.  See  his  "History  of  England,"  b. 
V. — DmrsTKR. 

■  Tet  he,  who  reigne  within  himeelf,  Ac 

Such  sentiments  are  inculcated  not  only  by  the  philosophers,  but  also  by  the  poets;  af 
Hor.  Ode  o.  9  :— 

Latius  regnei  ayidum  domaado 
Bpiiitum,  &c. 

and  see  Sat  n.  vil.  83. — ^Nswroff. 

The  "  Paradise  Regained,"  Ui,  Hayley  very  justly  observes,  "Is  a  poem  that  particu- 
larly deserves  to  be  recommended  to  ardent  and  Ingenuous  youth ;  as  it  is  admirably 
calculated  to  inspire  that  spirit  of  self-command,  which  is,  as  Milton  esteemed  it,  th« 
traest  heroism,  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity."    Life  of  Milton,  p.  126. — Duusteb. 
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Or  lawless  passions  in  him,  whioh  he  serves.* 
Bat  to  guide  natioBS  in  the  way  of  truth 
Bj  saving  doctrine,  and  from  errour  lead, 
To  know,  and  knowing  worship  Ood  aright, 
Is  yet  more  kingly ; '  this  attracts  the  soul, 
Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part : 
That  other  o'er  the  body  only  reigns. 
And  oft  by  force ;  which  to  a  gener9U8  mind, 
So  reigning,  can  be  no  sincere  delight. « 
Besides,  to  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 
Greater  and  nobler  done,'  and  to  lay  down 

o  Subject  kiwue{f  to  anarchy  wthit^ 
Or  lau>le99  pasnon$  in  Jkm,  tpkiek  ke  ieriwt. 

Palpably  alluding  to  Charles  the  Second,  and  his  dijMolate  numnen.  Compare  ''Para- 
dise Lost>"  b.  zii  86,  Ac— Dunstxr. 

p  But  to  guide  natiom  im  ths  vay  of  truA 
JBy  taving  doctrine,  and  from  errour  lead, 
To  know,  €md  knowing  worekip  God  aright, 
h  get  more  kinglg. 

In  {his  speech  concerning  riches  and  realms,  onr  poet  has  onlled  all  the  choicest^ 
finest  flowers  out  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philosophers  who  hare  written  upon  these 
subjects.  It  is  not  so  much  their  words,  as  their  substance  sublimed  and  improred : 
but  here  he  soars  abore  them ;  and  nothing  could  have  giren  him  so  complete  an  idea 
of  a  dirine  teacher,  as  the  life  and  character  of  our  blessed  Saviour. — ^Nbwton. 

4  That  other  o^er  the  body  onlg  reigne, 
And  oft  hy  force;  which,  to  a  generoue  mind, 
So  reigning,  can  he  no  eineere  delight. 

This  is  perfectly  consonant  to  our  Lord's  early  sentiments,  as  the  poet  describes  him 
relating  them  in  the  first  book  of  this  poem,  rer.  221,  Ac. — Duitstkb. 

r  Beeidee,  to  qive  a  kingdom  hoA  been  AougM 
Oreaier  oaa  nobler  done,  Ac. 

So  HepbsBstloB  to  those  who  transferred  the  kingdom  of  Sidon  from  themselTSs  ta 
another;  Quint  Curt  It.  L — *' Vos  quidem  macti  virtute,  inquit,  estote,  qui  primi  Intel- 
lexistis,  quanto  majus  esset  regnum  fastidire  quam  accipere,*'  Ac.  Bioclesian,  Charles 
y.,  and  others,  wha  hare  resigned  the  crown,  were  perhaps  in  our  author's  though^ 
upon  this  occasion :  for,  as  Seneca  says,  Tbyest  m.  620 : — 

Habere  regnum,  casus  est)  virtue,  darSd— Nnwroir. 

Possibly  Milton  had  here  in  his  mind  the  famous  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  who 
after  having  reigned  twenty-one  years,  resigned  her  crown  to  her  cousin  Charles  Gus* 
tavus,  when  she  was  still  a  young  woman,  being  only  thirty  years  old.  Our  author  had 
before  paid  her  considerable  compliments.  The  verses  under  Cromwell's  picture,  sent 
to  Christina,  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  his ;  though  Mr.  Warton  inclines  to 
think  they  were  written  by  Andrew  ICarvel ;  and  adds,  that  he  suspects  "  Milton's  habit 
of  facility  in  elegiac  Latinity  had  long  ago  ceased."  What  ground  he  had  for  this 
suspicion  he  does  not  specify,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture.  I  should  not  willingly  per- 
suade myself  that  onr  author  could  soon  lose  any  faculty  which  he  had  acquired. 
Besides,  those  verses  must  have  been  written  before  the  year  1654,  when  Christina  abdf- 
eated;  and  only  nine  years  before  that,  when  he  published  a  collection  of  his  Latin  and 
Bnglish  poems  in  1645,  he  had  added  to  his  seventh  Elegy  ten  lines,  which  sufficiently 
show  that  he  then  perfectly  retained  his  elegiac  Latinity ;  and  why  it  should  be  sup- 
posed entirely  to  cease  in  eight  or  nine  years  more,  I  cannot  imagine.  As  Marvel  was 
not  his  associate  in  the  secretaryship  tiU  the  vear  1657,  Milton  has  officially  the  best 
claim  to  them :  it  was  also  an  emplovment^  which  we  may  well  suppose,  he  was  fond 
of;  as  at  this  time  he  certainly  thought  highly  of  Christina,  and  was  particularly  flat- 
tered with  the  idea,  that,  on  reading  his  **  Defensio  Popali,"  she  withdrew  all  her  pro- 
tection from  his  antagonist  Salmasius,  who  was  then  resident  at  her  court;  and  whom. 
It  was  then  said,  she  dismissed  with  contempt,  as  a  parasite  and  an  advocate  of  tyranny. 
Aocevdingly,  in  his  **  Defensio  Seounda,"  Milton  honours  her  with  a  most  splendid 

Kiegyric;  and  in  appealing  to  her  that  he  had  no  determined  prejudices  against 
ga,  nor  any  wish  wantonly  to  attack  their  rights,  he  particularly  congratulates  him* 
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Far  more  magaanimoas,  than  to  assume.* 

Riches  are  needless  then,  both  for  themselves, 

And  for  thy  reason  why  they  should  be  sought,  ^ 

To  gain  a  sceptre/  oftest  better  miss'd. 

folf  upon  having  a  witnesa  of  his  integrity  tarn  vere  regtam.  The  expression  is 
saflBieiently  obvious  and  hackneyed  in  the  flattery  of  royalty;  but  it  is  well  worth 
observing,  when  it  comes  from  one  who  so  seldom  sings  in  that  strain.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  here,  as  we  trace  a  resemblance  of  it  in  some  of  the  preceding  lines;  where  our 
author,  having  said  that  in  tiie  laborious  and  disinterested  discharge  of  magistracy 
consists  the  real  and  proper  ''  office  of  a  king,"  proceeds  to  ascribe  a  superior  degree  of 
royalty,  of  the  most  distinguished  eminence,  to  him  who  is  duly  practised  in  the  habit  of 
self-command ; 

Tet  he  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 

Passions,  desires,  and  fears,  is  more  a  king ; 

and  still  more  to  him  who  conscientiousljr  labours  for  the  well-doing  and  well-being  of 
mankind  at  large,  by  the  zealous  propagation  of  truth  and  pore  unadulterated  religion; 

Bat  to  iruide  nntinns  in  the  way  of  truth 
By  saving  doctrine,  and  from  error  lead^ 
To  know,  and  knowing  worship  Ood  aright, 
Is  yet  more  kingly. 

Milton,  it  appears,  however,  was  rather  unfortunate  in  his  selection  of  a  favourite 
from  among  the  crowned  heads  of  his  time.  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  note  on  the  "Yerset 
to  Christina,"  collects  many  curious  anecdotes  of  her  improprieties  and  absurdities;  and 
Harte,  the  English  historian  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  terms  her  "  an  unaccountable  woman; 
reading  much,  yet  not  extremely  learned;  a  collector  and  critic  in  the  fine  arts,  but  col- 
lecting without  judgment,  and  forming  conclusions  without  taste ;  affecting  pomp,  and 
rendering  herself  a  beggar;  fond  to  receive  servile  dependence,  yet  divesting  herself 
of  the  means ;  paying  court  to  the  most  serious  Christians,  and  making  profession  of 
litUe  less  than  atheism."  But  onr  author  saw  only  the  bright  side  of  her  eharaeter; 
and  considered  her  as  a  learned,  pious,  patriotic,  disinterested  princess. — DnmrBiL 

See  forther  information,  drawn  from  indisputable  authority,  relating  to  the  extraor^ 
dinary  Christina^  in  my  note  on  the  poet's  verses  to  her. — Todd. 

•  And  to  lay  down 
Far  more  mo^iuintinotM  ^uin  to  ossMme. 
We  may  rather  trace  Milton  here  to  Macrobins,  than  to  the  passage  cited  in  a  pre- 
ceding note  from  Q.  Curtins  by  Dr.  Newton : — "  Quid  ?  quod  duas  virtutes,  qusB  inter 
nobiles  quoque  unice  dane  sunt,  in  uno  video  fuisse  manciple;  imperinm  regendl 
peritiam,  et  imperium  oontemnendi  magnanimitatem.  Anaxilaus  enim  Messenius,  qui 
Messanam  in  Sicilia  condidit,  fnit  Rheginorum  tyrannus.  Is,  cum  parvos  relinqueret 
liberos,  Micitho  servo  sue  commendasse  contentus  est :  is  tutelam  sancte  gessit ;  imperi- 
nmque  tam  dementer  obtinnit»  ut  Rhegini  a  servo  regi  non  dodignarentur.  Perdnctos 
deinde-in  sstatem  pueris  et  bona  et  imperium  tradidit.  Ipse  parvo  viatico  sumpto  pro- 
fectns  est;  et  Olympiss  cum  summa  tranquillitate  consenuit"    SatumaL  L  IL  — 

DUHBTXB. 

t  To  gain  a  tcepire, 
Dunster  gives  the  following  closing  summary  of  this  book: — Our  Saviour's  passing 
the  night  is  well  described.  The  coming  on  of  mom  is  a  beautiful  counterpart  of 
"night  coming  on  in  the  desert,"  which  so  finely  closed  the  preceding  book.  Our 
Lord's  waking — ^his  viewing  the  eonntry-r4ind  the  description  of  the  "  pleasant  grove," 
which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  banquet — are  all  set  off  with  every  grace  that  poetry 
can  give.  The  appearance  of  Satan,  varied  from  his  first  disg^ise^  as  he  has  now  quite 
another  part  to  act,  is  perfectly  well  imagined;  and  his  speech,  referring  to  Scripture 
examples  of  persons  miraculously  fed  in  desert  places,  is  truly  artful  and  in  character; 
as  is  his  second  sycophantic  address,  where,  having  acknowledged  our  Lord's  right  to 
all  created  things,  he  adds, 

Behold, 

Nature  sshamed,  or,  better  to  express, 

Troubled  that  thnu  shonldst  hanger,  hnth  purvey 'd 

From  all  the  elements  her  choicest  store, 

To  treat  thee  as  beseenu,  and  as  her  Lord, 

With  honour. 

The  banquet,  rer.  840,  comprises  everything  that  Roman  luxury.  Eastern  magnUi- 
eence,  mythological  fable,  or  poetic  fancy  can  supply ;  and  if  compared  with  similar 
descriptions  in  the  Italian  poets,  will  be  found  much  superior  to  them.  In  tiie  oon- 
olnding  part  of  his  invitation,  the  virulence  of  the  arch-fiend  breaks  ont,  as  it  were 
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inrolantarily,  in  a  sarcuUe  allnsion  to  the  dirine  prohibition  ref  peoting  the  tree  of 
knowledge ;  bat  he  immediately  resumes  his  hypocritical  servility,  which  much  resem- 
bles his  language  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  **  Paradise  Lost,"  when,  in  his  addresses  to 
Ere,  "  persoasive  rhetoriek  sleek'd  his  tongue."    The  last  three  lines  are  quite  in  thifl 

s^le : — 

All  these  are  spirits  of  air,  and  woods,  and  springs, 

Thy  gentle  ministers,  who  come  to  pay 

Thee  homage,  and  acknowledge  thee  Uieir  Lord. 

Our  Lord's  reply  is  truly  sublime : — 

I  can  at  will,  doubt  not,  as  soon  as  thou. 
Command  a  table  in  the  wilderaeis, 
And  call  swift  flighfs  of  angels  ministrant, 
Array 'd  in  glory,  on  my  cup  to  attend. 

This  part  of  the  book,  in  particular,  is  so  highly  finished,  that  I  could  wish  it  had  con- 
cluded, as  it  might  well  hare  done,  with  the  vanishing  of  the  banquet  The  present 
conclusion,  from  its  subject,  required  another  style  of  poetry :  it  has  little  description, 
no  machinery,  and  no  mythological  allusions  to  elevate  and  adorn  it;  but  it  is  not  with- 
out a  sublimity  of  another  kind.  Satan's  speech,  in  which  he  assails  our  Lord  with  the 
temptation  of  riches  as  the  means  of  acquiring  greatness,  is  in  a  noble  tone  of  dramatic 
dialogue,  and  the  reply  of  our  Saviour,  where  he  rejects  the  offer,  contains  a  series  of 
the  finest  moral  precepts,  expressed  in  that  plain  majestic  language,  which,  in  many 
parts  of  didactic  poetry,  is  the  most  becoming  vettitut  onxtionU,  SUll  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  all  this  is  much  lost  and  obscured  by  the  radiance  and  enriched  descriptions 
of  the  preceding  three  hundred  lines.  These  had  been  particularly  relieved,  and  their 
beauty  had  been  rendered  more  eminently  conspicuous,  from  the  studied  equality  and 
scriptural  plunnees  of  the  exordium  of  this  book ;  which  has  the  effeot  ascribed  by 
Cicero  to  the  subordinate  and  less  shining  parts  of  any  writing,  "  quo  magis  id,  quod 
erit  itluminatum,  extare  atque  eminere  videatur," — ^De  Orator,  iii.  101,  ed.  F?oust  But 
the  conclusion  of  this  book,  though  excellent  in  its  kind,  unfortunately,  from  its  loco- 
position,  appears  to  considerable  disadvantage.  Writers  of  didactic  poetry,  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  their  reader's  attention,  must  be  careftil  not  only  to  diversify,  but  as 
much  as  possible  gradually  to  elevate,  their  sb-ain.  Accordingly,  they  generally  open 
their  several  divisions  with  their  dryer  precepts,  proceed  then  to  more  pleasing  illus> 
trations,  and  are  particularly  studious  to  close  each  book  with  some  desoriptioni  or  epi« 
iode^  of  the  most  embellished  and  attrmotivo  kind. 
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BOOK  III. 

INTRODUCTOBY  RSMARES. 

Thb  third  book  of  the  "Paradise  Regained"  contiiinefl  to  be  argnmentativ-e :  but 
Satan,  having  found  himself  hitherto  foiled,  begins  by  the  most  wiljr  and  flattering 
eomplimentSp  He  now  dwells  upon  the  attractions  and  delights  of  worldly-gloiy ;  and 
tells  onr  Savionr  how  he  is  fitted  to  attain  it  abore  all  other  beings,  boUi  by  ooonsel 
and  action ;  and  that  it  is  his  duty  not  to  throw  away  his  gifts,  and  pass  his  life  in  ob- 
Boority :  he  says,  that  men,  at  a  more  youthful  age  than  his,  have  conquered  the  world. 
Our  Bayionr  replies  cidmly : — 

Thou  neither  dost  peninade  ma  to  seek  weoltJi 
For  empire's  suke,  nor  empire  to  affect 
For  glory's  sake)  by  all  thy  argament : 
For  what  is  glory  but  the  blase  of  famO) 
The  peopta'e  proise,  if  always  praiie  uamiz'd  t 

He  then  describes  what  is  true  glory ;  and  instances  Job,  who  was  more  Ikmoui  1m 
heaven  than  known  on  earth. 
He  next  ezpatSates  on  the  false  gloiy  of  conquerors : — 

Till  eonqueioar  Death  diaeoTera  them  acaiee  men, 
RoUiag  in  bnitiah  yioea,  and  deform'd, 
Violent  or  shameAil  death  *  their  due  reward. 

After  Job,  he  next  names  Socrates ;  who,  he  says,  lives  now 

Equal  ia  fame  to  proudest  eoaqueronra. 

I  must  here  draw  the  reader's  notice  to  Thyer's  observation,  who  praises  ''{heanUior^ 
great  art^  in  weaving  into  the  body  of  so  short  a  work  so  many  grand  points  of  the 
Christian  theology  and  morality.''    Jesus  exclaims;-^ 

But  why  should  man  seek  glory,  who  of  his  own 
Hath  nothing ;  and  to  whom  nothing  belongs, 
But  condemnation,  ignominy,  and  shame  ? 

Satan,  not  silenced,  takes  up  another  ground :  he  appeals  to  Christ's  duty  to  free  his 
country  from  heathen  servitude.  Our  Saviour  answers  that  this  must  be  done  in  the 
Almighty's  time,  and  by  the  Almighty's  means ;  but  demands  of  Satan,  why  he  should 
be  anxious  for  his  rise,  when  it  would  be  his  own  falL 

Satan's  cunning  reply  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  that  MUton  has  invented  of  him. 
Then  it  was  that  he  took  Christ  to  a  high  mountain,  to  show  him  the  monarchies  of  the 
earth.  The  description  of  the  prospect  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  in  the  richest  style 
of  picturesque  poetry :  he  now  points  out  the  Assyrian  empire. 

After  going  through  an  immense  Geographical  view,  conducted  with  wonderfol  ar<^ 
skill,  and  learning,  and  everywhere  discriminated  by  the  happiest  epithets ; — Satan  sayi^ 

All  these  the  Parthian  (now  some  ages  past, 
By  great  Arsaces  led,  who  foonded  first 
That  empire)  under  his  dominion  holds, 
From  the  luxurious  kings  of  Antioeh  won. 

rhen  'lomes  a  most  magnificent  picture  of  great  armies  going  out  to  battle.  This  Is 
done,  to  show  our  Saviour  the  necessity  of  worldly  power,  and  numerous  military  pre- 
parations,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  for  which  he  supposes  him  to  be  sent  on 
earth ; — the  recovery  of  the  throne  of  David.  For  this  end  he  offers  to  secure  for  him 
the  Parthian  aUianoe. 

Our  Saviour,  in  answer,  speaks  with  scorn  'of  the  cumbersome  luggage  of  war;* 
and  at  the  same  time  reproaches  Satan  with  the  insidiousness  of  his  pretended  seal  for 
the  welfare  of  Israel,  or  David,  or  his  throne,  when  he  had  hitherto  proved  their  greatest 
enemy. 

Of  the  poetry  of  this  character  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  urge  the  exalted  meriti 

*  Here  is  a  little  carelessness  in  this  repetition  of  the  word  "  death." 
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Imagination  exerts  itself  in  raiions  taraclu,  and  TariooB  forms :  here  it  exeoatee  ita  dntj 
tn  filling  np  the  outlines  of  a  divine  stoiy ; — that  is,  a  story  of  inspired  wisdom,-~of 
holiest  YirtaOy— of  saperiority  to  all  woildly  temptations, — of  patient  suffering,— of  fitith 
in  the  Supreme  Being, — of  examples  of  the  punishment  of  the  wieked,~^and  of  the 
tnappeasable  malice  of  Satan.  It  is  necessarUj  therefore  more  intellectual,  spiritual, 
and  didactic,  ia,  every  party  than  mateiial:  and  yet  it  14  so  intermixed  with  a  due 
portion  of  imageryi  that  the  fertility  of  a  rich  poetical  genl«i»|Mrvades  the  wholt  poem. 

Mind  is  of  more  value  than  matter:  it  is  the  soul  which  belongs  to  the  image,  imther 
khan  the  image  itself,  which  is  the  gem :  thought,  opinion,  conclusion,  the  impression 
of  the  heart, — these  are  what  instruct  us,  and  derate  our  nature.  Of  these  what  poem 
is  so  ftdlas  "Paradise  Regained?"  Its  mere  learning  is  miraculous;  ouc  Uias  is  uf 
eomparatirely  less  interest  Yet  the  more  enlarged  is  the  author's  ezperienee^  the 
wider  the  field  whence  he  derives  his  deductions  and  convictions^  the  more  nomeiout 
the  eminent  minds  by  whose  wisdom  he  is  aided,  the  richer  and  more  sore  must  b» 
the  intellectual  fruits  at  whieh  he  arrives. 

Milton  is  so  fkmUiar  with  the  ancient  classics,  that  he  perpetually  falls,  not  only  into 
a  concurrence  of  observation  and  sympathy  of  feeling,  but  into  their  very  expressions : 
yet  not  as  if  it  was  borrowed,  but  aa  if  it  was  simultaneous :  its  freshness  and  ita  force 
prove  its  originality. 

Our  Saviour's  answer  to  Satan,  in  assertion  of  the  vanity  of  hamaa  gloi7>  aatoiiiahes 
by  its  vigour  of  thought  and  blase  of  eloqnenee.  It  is  like  the  beams  of  the  cheering 
aun  let  in  upon  a  billowy  and  blinding  mist:  the  understanding  ratifies  it;  the  con- 
science hails  it.  That  no  doctrine  can  be  more  pure,  more  noble,  more  sound,  more 
useful  than  this,  wiU  scarcely  be  denied :  its  poetical  character  depends  upon  its  lofti- 
ness, which  also  is  of  the  most  decisive  kind. 

The  poetry  of  mere  style,  the  arttfioes  of  language,  are  nothing :  great  thoughts  and 
great  images  will  support  themselves.  The  necessity  of  illustration  proves  that  the 
primary  idea  or  imi^e  is  dark,  or  weak,  or  trifling.  Orandeur  or  beauty  wants  no  dress  : 
metaphorical  phrases  are  often  corrupt;  and  similes  are  generally  superfluous  and 
impertinent;  yet  these  are  taken  to  be  the  essence  of  modem  poetry.  I  mention 
this,  because  the  mere  reader  of  (he  piodnctiona  of  our  own  times  ia  apt  to  suppose 
Milton  prosaic,  when  his  atraina  are  of  the  most  poetical  tone ;  because  his  style  is 
simple  and  pure.  The  flnest  passages  in  our  Saviour's  exposition  of  the  nothingness 
of  human  glory,  are  the  plainest :  till  poets  leam  this,  they  will  be  but  frivolous  and 
gaudy  pretenders.  Whoever  thinkt  magnifloenUy^  scorns  the  aid  of  flowers  and 
spanglea. 

If  we  could  bring  back  poetry,  even  in  mere  style,  to  what  it  was  in  the  times  of 
Spenaer,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  we  should  indeed  be  gaining  an  immense  benefit 
to  the  world  of  English  readers,  and  redeeming  the  splendour  of  the  Muse's  name  and 
oflice.  The  unmeaning  gandiness,  the  gilded  inanity  of  the  greater  part  of  modern 
verses,  has  turned  the  public  taste  for  poetical  composition  into  loathing.  Let  the 
reader  study  Milton's  energetic  thought  and  chaste  manner  day  and  night;  and  if  at 
first  any  factitious  taste  may  render  it  more  a  duty  than  a  pleasure,  his  diseased  habit 
will  soon  amend  itself,  and  be  changed  to  simplicity  and  purity.  Then  he  will  find  his 
momentary  delight  followed  by  no  satiety;  but  the  wholesome  food  strengthen  his 
mind,  and  grow  with  his  growth.  If  the  "  Paradise  Uegained"  does  not  please  him,  let 
him  be  sure  tiliat  he  haa  much  to  amend  in  hia  intellectual  quaHflcationa. 
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ARGUMENT. 

lUTAir,  in  a  q>eech  of  much  flattering  conunendation,  endeavours  to  awaken  in  Jeaua  a  pasaioa 
for  glory,  by  particularizing  varioui  instances  of  conquests  achieved,  and  great  actions  per- 
formed, by  persons  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Our  Lord  replies,  by  showing  the  vanity  of 
worldly  fame,  and  the  improper  means  by  which  it  is  generally  attained ;  and  oontrasta 
with  it  the  true  glory  of  religious  patience  and  virtuous  wisdom,  as  exemplified  in  the 
character  of  Job.  Satan  justifies  the  love  of  glory  from  the  example  of  God  himself,  who 
requires  it  from  ail  his  creatures.  Jesus  detects  the  fallacy  of  this  argument,  by  showing 
that,  as  goodness  is  tlie  true  ground  on  which  glory  is  due  to  the  great  Creator  of  all  things, 
sinful  man  can  have  no  right  whatever  to  it. — Satan  then  uiges  our  Lord  respecting  his 
claim  to  the  throne  of  David;  he  tells  him,  that  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  being  at  that  time 
a  province  of  Rome,  cannot  be  got  possession  of  without  much  personal  exertion  on  his 
part,  and  presses  him  to  lose  no  time  in  beginning  to  reign.  Jesus  refers  him  to  the  time 
allotted  for  this,  as  for  all  other  things ;  and,  after  intimating  somewhat  respecting  his  own 
previous  sufllerings,  asks  Satan,.why  he  should  be  so  solicitous  for  the  exaltation  of  one, 
whose  rising  was  destined  to  be  his  full.  Satan  replies,  that  his  own-  desperate  state,  by 
excluding  all  hope,  leaves  little  room  for  fear ;  and  that,  as  his  own  punishment  was 
equally  doomed,  he  is  not  interested  in  preventing  the  reign  of  one,  from  whose  apparent 
benevolence  he  might  rather  hope  for  some  interference  in  his  favour. — Satan  still  pursues 
his  former  incitements ;  and  supposing  that  the  seeming  reluctance  oC  Jesus  to  be  thus 
advanced  might  arise  from  his  being  unacquainted  vrith  the  world  and  its  glories,  conveys 
him  to  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  and  from  thence  shows  him  most  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Asia,  particularly  pointing  out  to  his  notice  some  extraordinary  military  preparations 
of  the  Parthians,  to  resist  the  incursions  of  the  Scythians.  He  then  informs  our  Lord, 
that  he  showed  him  this  purposely,  that  he  might  see  how  necessary  military  exertions 
are  to  retain  the  possession  of  kingdoms,  as  well  as  to  subdue  them  at  fi>  «t,'  and  advises 
him  to  consider  how  impossible  it  was  to  maintain  Judea  against  two  uch  powerful 
neighbours  as  the  Romans  and  Parthians,  and  how  necessary  it  would  be  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  one  or  other  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  recommends,  and  engages  to  secure 
to  him,  that  of  the  Parthians ;  and  tells  him  that  by  this  means  his  power  will  be  defended 
from  anything  that  Rome  or  Coesar  might  attempt  against  it,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to 
extend  his  glory  wide,  and  especially  to  accomplish  what  was  particularly  necessary  to 
make  the  throne  of  Judea  really  the  throne  of  David,  the  deliverance  and  restoration  of  the 
ten  tribes,  still  in  a  state  of  captivity.  Jesus,  having  briefly  noticed  the  vanity  of  military 
eflbrts  and  the  weakness  of  the  arm  of  flesh,  says,  that  when  the  time  comes  for  ascending 
his  allotted  throne,  he  shall  not  be  slack :  he  remarks  on  Satan's  extraordinary  zeal  for 
^e  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  to  whom  he  bad  always  showed  himself  an  enemy;  and 
declares  their  servitude  to  be  the  consequence  of  their  idolatry ;  but  adds,  that  at  a  fiiture 
time  it  may  perhaps  please  God  to  recall  them,  and  restore  them  to  their  liberty  and  native 
land. 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God ;  and  Satan  stood 

Awhile,  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say, 

What  to  reply,  confuted,  and  conyinced 

Of  his  weak  arguing  and  fallacious  drift : 

At  length,  collecting  all  his  serpent  wiles,  ■ 

With  soothinff  words  renew'd  him  thus  accosts  :■ — 

I  see  thou  know'st^  what  is  of  use  to  know, 
What  best  to  say  canst  say,  to  do  canst  do ; 
Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord ;  thy  words 

'^  Him  thus  aeeotU, 
1  oonsider  the  opening  of  this  book,  with  the  arguments  in  fitvonr  of  worldly  glory, 
and  especially  oar  Saviour's  answer,  to  be  the  finest  of  the  whole  poem ;  notwiUistand- 
ing  that  it  comes  under  the  classes  of  character,  and  sentiment,  and  language,  rather 
than  of  story.  Its  sublime  distinctions,  lU  exalted  feelings,  its  magnificent  plainnesf 
of  ftyle,  fill  one  with  a  sort  of  glowing  approbation,  which  seems  to  ipiritualixe  and 
uplift  our  nature. 

b  /  see  thou  know*tt. 

The  extreme  brevity  and  ■implicity,  yet  noble  climax,  of  this  and  tho  four  following 
lines,  is  admirable. 
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To  thy  laree  heart  give  utterance  due ;  thy  heart  *^ 

Contains  of  ffood,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape." 

Should  kines  and  nations  from  thy  mouth  consult, 

Thy  counsel  would  be  as  the  oracle 

Urim  and  Thummim^  those  oraculous  gems 

On  Aaron's  breast ;  or  tongue  of  seers  old  ^ 

Infallible ; '  or  wert  thou  sought  to  deeds 

That  might  require  the  array  ^f  war,  thy  skill 

Of  conduct  would  be  such,  that  all  the  world 

Gould  not  sustain  thy  prowess,  or  subsist 

In  battle,  though  against  thy  few  in  arms.  * 

These  godlike  virtues  wherefore  dost  thou  hide, 

Affecting  private  life,  or  more  obscure 

In  savage  wilderness  ?     Wherefore  deprive 

All  earm  her  wonder  at  thy  acts,  thyself 

The  fame  and  glory;  glory,  the  reward •  * 

That  sole  excites  to  high  attempts,  the  flame 

Of  most  erected  spirits,'  most  tempered  pure 

Ethereal;  who  all  pleasures  else  despise, 

c  Of  good,  wute^jHttf  the  perfect  tkape. 

Milton,  no  doubt,  hj  the  word  "  shape,"  intended  to  express  the  meaning  of  the 
Oreek  ISiof  hut  in  my  opinion  it  does  not  at  all  come  up  to  it,  and  seems  rather  harsh 
and  inelegant  There  are  words  in  all  languages  which  cannot  well  be  translated 
without  losing  much  of  their  beauty,  and  even  some  of  their  meaning ;  of  this  sort  I 
take  the  word  "  idea"  to  be.  Tully  renders  it  by  the  word  "  species"  with  as  little 
gnccess  as  Milton  has  done  here  by  his  English  ''  shape." — Thyer. 

I  should  rather  think  it  expressed  Arom  the  per/ectn  forma  honeetatief  and  the  forma 
ipea  honeeti  of  Cicero,  "De  Fin."  iL  15.  ''De  Off."  i.  5.  And  the  more,  because  he 
renders /orma  by  **  shape"  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iv.  848  : — 

Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely.^— NawroK. 

Ifilton  was  fond  of  this  phraae. — ^Todd. 

d  Or  tongue  ofeeere  old 
InfaUihle. 

The  poet»  by  mentioning  this  after  Urim  and  Thummim,  seems  to  allude  to  the 
opinion  of  tiie  Jews,  that  ^e  Holy  Spirit  spake  to  the  children  of  Israel  during  the 
tabemade  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  under  the  first  temple  by  the  prophets.  Bee 
Prideanx's  "  Connect"  part  L  book  3. — Kkwton. 

•  Glory,  the  reward. 

Our  SaTiour  having  withstood  the  allurement  of  riohee,  Satan  attacks  him  in  the 
next  place  with  the  charms  of  glory.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  Milton  might 
possibly  take  the  hint  of  thus  connecting  those  two  temptations  fh>m  Spenser,  who,  in 
his  second  book  of  the  "Faery  Queen,"  representing  the  virtue  of  temperanoe  under 
the  character  of  Ouyon,  and  leading  him  through  various  trials  of  his  constancy,  brings 
him  to  the  house  of  riches,  or  "Mammon*s  delve,"  as  he  terms  it;  and  immediately 
after  to  the  palace  of  glory,  which  he  describes,  in  his  allegorical  manner,  under  the 
figure  of  a  beautiful  woman  called  Philotime. — Thtbr. 

f  TkeJUme 
OfmoH  erected  eptrite. 

Bilius  Ilal.  ri  832.  "Erected  spirits"  is  a  classical  phrase.  "Magno  animo  •! 
ereeto  est,  nee  unquam  succumbit  inimlcis,  neo  fortunes  quidem,"  Cicero,  "  Pro  Rege 
Deiotaro,''  13.  And  Seneca,  Epist  ix.  "  Ad  hoc  enim  multis  illl  rebus  opus  est;  ad 
Ulud,  tantum  ammo  sano  et  ereeto,  et  despiciente  fortunam." 

It  oeours  likewise  in  <<  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  i.  679— 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  tlmt  All 
From  heaven .^DuirsTsa. 
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All  treasures  and  all  gain  esteem  as  dross,' 

And  dignities  and  powers  ail  but  the  highest  f  " 

Thj  years ^  are  ripe  and  over-ripe;  the  son 

Of  Macedonian  Philip  had  ere  these 

Won  Asia,  and  the  throne  of  Cyras  held 

At  his  dispose ;  ^  joong  Scipio  bad  brought  down 

The  Carthaginian  pride ;  joung  Pompcy  quelFd  as 

The  Pontics  king,  and  in  triumph  had  rode.^ 

Yet  years,  and  to  ripe  years  judgment  mature, 

Quench  not  the  thirst  of  glory,  but  augment. 

Great  Julius,  whom  now  all  the  world  admires, 

The  more  he  grew  in  years,  the  more  inflamed  * 

With  glory,  wept  that  he  had  lived  so  long 

Inglorious :  ^  but  thou  yet  art  not  too  late. 

To  whom  our  Saviour  calmly  thus  replied  :— 
Thou  neither  dost  persuade  me^  to  seek  wealth 
For  empire's  sake,  nor  empire  to  affect  * 

For  glory's  sake,  by  all  thy  argument. 
For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame. 

Who  atlplwuuret  tUt  demise, 
AU  treatuTf  tukd  aU  gain  etteem  at  drou. 

ThuB  Sp<tiifl6r,  in  tii«  oonoliuion  of  hia  "  Hjmxi  of  Hearenly  Lore  :*— 

SMm  dirt  and  dron  is  thy  pnrt-aif  htad  aya. 

And  Milton  again,  in  his  "  Verses  on  Time :" — 

Which  it  no  more  than  what  ii  falae  and  Tain, 
And  merely  noortal  drosa.~DvNflTXB. 

k  Thy  ywr$f  Ac 

Onr  Sarionr's  temptation  was  soon  after  his  baptism ;  and  he  was  baptised  wlien  b« 
was  "abont  thirty  years  of  age,"  Luke  iii.  28.— Nbwtov. 

i  At  hit  di&po9€, 

Shakspeare  writes  " dispose"  for  disposal,  E.  John,  a.  L  s.  8.  ''Needs  must  yon  lay 
yonr  heart  at  his  dispose." — Duxbtxb. 

J  Young  Pom/Mtr  qutXtd 
Tko  PoKtieh  king,  and  in  tnwmpk  \ad  rode. 

In  this  instance  onr  author  is  not  so  exact  as  in  the  rest;  for  when  Pompey  was  sent 
to  command  the  war  in  Asia  against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontos,  he  was  abore  forty, 
bat  had  signalized  himself  by  many  extraordinary  aetlons  in  his  younger  years,  and  had 
obtained  the  honour  of  two  triumphs  before  that  time. — Newton. 

k  Vr«pC  ikaH  ho  \ad  Uood  $o  long 
Inglorioim. 

Alluding  to  a  story  related  of  Jnlius  Cesar,  that,  one  day  reading  the  History  of 
Alexander,  he  sat  a  great  while  very  thoughtful,  and  at  laat  burst  into  tears;  and  his 
friends  wondering  at  the  reason  of  it;  "Do  you  not  think,"  said  he,  "I  have  Just  cause 
tc  weep,  when  I  consider  that  Alexander  at  my  age  had  conquered  so  many  nations,  and 
I  hjtre  all  this  time  done  nothing  that  is  memorable?"  Bee  Plutarch's  ''Life  of  Csssar." 
Nbwtoh. 

<<  Inglorious"  here  is  Virgil's  inglorina,  L  e.  insensible  to  the  charms  of  glory,  "Qeorg." 
11486.— 

Rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibtts  amnes ; 
Flumina  amem  aylvaaque  inglorius. — ^Dvhstxb. 

1  Thou  neither  do9i  penuade  sie,  Ao, 

How  admirably  does  Milton  in  this  speech  expose  the  emptinets  and  uneertainty  of  a 
popular  character;  and  found  tree  glory  npon  its  only  basis,  the  approbation  of  the 
Qod  of  Truth !— Thtxb. 
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The  people's  praise,"'  if  always  praise  unmix'd  f 

And  what  the  people  bat  a  herd  confiised| 

A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol  ^ 

Things  vulgar,"  and,  well  weigh'd,  scarce  worth  the  praise  ? 

They  praise,  and  they  admire,  they  know  not  what^ 

And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the  other; 

And  what  delieht  to  be  by  such  extoll'd, 

To  live  upon  their  tongues,  and  be  their  talk,  <* 

Of  whom  to  be  dispraised  were  no  small  praise  7 

His  lot  who  dares  be  singularly  good.* 

The  intelligent  among  them  and  the  wise 

Are  few,  and  glory  scarce  of  few  is  raised.' 

This  is  true  glory  and  renown ; «  when  God,  « 

Looking  on  the  earth,  with  approbation  marks 

The  just  man,'  and  divulges  him  through  heaven 

To  all  his  angels,  who  with  true  applause 

Recount  his  praises :  thus  he  did  to  Job, 

When  to  extend  his  fame  through  heaven  and  earth;  * 

As  thoil  to  thy  reproach  mayst  well  remember, 

He  ask'd  thee, — Hast  thou  seen  my  dervant  Job  T 

Famous  he  was  in  heaven,  on  earth  less  known ; 

B  The  p€OpW9  praim,  Ao. 

We  may  oompare  with  this  and  some  of  the  following  lines  the  Slat  stanza  of  Gflea 
inetoher's  "  Christ's  Trinmph  over  Death  :"— 

Frail  multitude !  whoie  giddy  law  is  list, 
And  belt  applunse  is  windy  flattering, 
Most  like  the  breath  of  which  it  doth  eonsist| 
No  sooner  blown  but  aa  soon  vanishing, 
As  nrach  detired  as  little  profiting, 
That  makes  the  men  that  have  it  oA  as  light 
As  those  that  give  it.— DtrnsTza. 

B  And  what  the  people  hta  a  herd  eonfueed, 
A  mieeellaneout  rabble,  who  extol 
Things  vulgar,  Ae. 

These  lines  are  certainly  no  proof  of  a  democratic  disposition  in  our  aa&or. — ^Duhbtbr. 

o  Hie  lot  who  daree  be  eingvlarlg  good. 

J>r.  Newton  eonjectores  that  Milton  might  here  allnde  to  himself,  "who  dared  to  be 
as  singular  in  his  opinions  and  in  his  condnot  as  any  man  whatever."  But  the  language 
of  the  poet  in  this  place  is  perhaps  only  classisaly  as  it  might  well  have  been  suggested 
by  Horace,  Ep.  i.  iL  40 : — 

Sapere  ande  ,* 
Incipe :  Vivendi  reete  qui  prorogat  horam, 
Rnsticus  ezpeetat  dnm  de&uit  amnis.— J)infSTXB. 

p  And  glory  eearee  o//ew  ie  raiieed, 
"Oloriam  latins  fusam  intelligo;  consensum  enim  multorum  exigii    Quid  intersit 
Inter  olaritatem  et  gloriam  dicam ;  gloria  multorum  judidis  constat*  Santas  bonomm." 
Benec  Epist  102. — Duhstbr. 

4  Thie  ie  the  true  glory  and  renovm,  Ac. 
Here  is  a  glory  that  is  solid  and  substantial,  "expressa,"  as  Tully  says,  "non  adum- 
brata;^  and  that  wiU  endure,  when  all  the  records  and  memorials  of  human  pride  are 
perished. — Caltoh. 

r  When  Ood, 
Looking  on  the  earth,  with  nq^^arobixtion  marlke 
Thejuet  man. 
"Ecee  spectaculnm  dignun,  ad  quod  respieiat  intentus  open  suo  Deus!"    Seneca 
^  De  Providentia,"  2.    This  celebrated  passage  of  Seneca  the  amiably  affectionate  bio* 
grapher  of  Milton  applies  to  the  principles  and  the  afflictions  of  our  author.    Hayiey, 
"Life  of  Milton,"  p.  225.— Duksteb. 
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Where  glory  is  fidse  gloiy,  attributed 

To  things  not  glorious,  men  not  worthy  of  fiune.*  ^ 

They  err,  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 

By  conquest  far  and  wide/  to  overrun 

Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 

Great  cities  by  assault :  what  do  these  worthies, 

But  rob,  and  spoil,*  bum,  slaughter,  and  enslave  " 

Peaceable  nations,  neighbouring  or  remote. 

Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 

Than  those  their  conquerours,  who  leave  behind 

Nothing  but  ruin  ^  wheresoe'er  they  rove, 

And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy ;  ^ 

Then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  be  titled  gods, 

Great  benefactors  of  mankind,  deliverers,^ 

Worship'd  with  temple,  priest,  and  sacrifice  ? 

One  is  the  son  of  Jove,  of  Mars  the  other;* 

Till  conquerour  Death  discover  them  scarce  men,  * 

Boiling  m  brutish  vices,  and  deform' d,^ 

•  Where  glory  ie/ahe  glory,  fittributed 
To  tkinga  not  glorioue,  men  not  worthy  of  fame, 

Trae  glory,  Tnllj  says,  is  the  praise  of  good  men,  the  echo  of  virtue :  bat  that  ape  of 
glory,  the  random  injudicious  applause  of  the  multitude,  is  often  bestowed  upon  the 
worst  of  actions.  "  Tusc.  Disp.''  iii.  2.  When  Tully  wrote  his  "  Tusculan  Disputations," 
Julius  CcDsar  had  overturned  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  was  then  in  the  height 
of  his  power;  and  Pompey  had  lost  his  life  in  the  same  pursuit  of  glory. — Caltoh* 

t  7%«y  err,  who  eoitnt  it  gloriona  to  eubdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  Ac. 

Here  might  be  an  allusion  intended  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  at  this  time  beg^n  to  disturb 
Europe ;  and  whoso  vanity  and  ambition  were  gratified  by  titles,  such  as  are  here  men- 
tioned, from  his  numerous  parasites.  We  may  here  compare  " Paradise  Losty^'b.  xL 
601,  Ac.    And  again,  ver.  789,  Ac,  of  the  same  book. — Dunhtbr. 

n  What  do  theee  worthies. 
But  rob,  and  tpoil^  Ac. 

Thus  Drummond,  in  his  "  Shadow  of  the  Judgment :" 

AH  live  on  earth  by  spoil : 

Who  most  can  ravnge,  rob,  ransack,  blaspheme, 

Is  held  moat  virtuous,  hath  a  worthy's  name. 

Milton's  description  of  the  ravages  of  conquerors  may  have  been  copied  from  some 
of  the  accounts  of  the  barbarous  nations  that  invaded  Rome.  Ovid  describes  the  Ootas 
thus  spoiling,  robbing,  slaying,  enslaving,  and  burning,  Trist.  in.  EL  x.  55,  Ac — Dukstbb. 

V  Who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin. 

Thus  Joel,  ii.  3.  "  The  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Bden  before  them,  and  behind  thai 
A  desolate  wilderness." — Dumster. 

^  And  mutt  be  titled  gode, 
Great  benefactors  of  mankind,  deliverers. 
The  second  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  called  Antiochus  Octf;,  or  "the  God."   The 
Athenians  gave  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  his  father  Antigonus,  the  titles  of  Eicpv/ract 
benefactors;  and  Tvriipss,  deliverer f.-^CAvroix, 

X  One  is  the  son  of  Jove,  of  Mars  the  other. 

Alexander  is  particularly  intended  by  the  one,  and  Romulus  by  the  other;  who, 
though  better  than  Alexander,  founded  his  empire  in  the  blood  of  his  brother,  and  for 
bis  overgrown  tyranny  was  at  last  destroyed  by  his  own  senate. — Kkwtor. 

7  Boiling  in  brutish  vices,  and  deformed. 
See  **  Comus,''  ver.  77.    "  To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  stye." 
Compare  also  "  Par.  Lost»"  b.  xL  616. 
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Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward. 

But  if  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good, 

It  may  by  means  £ur  different  be  attained, 

Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence ;  * 

By  deeds  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent, 

By  patience,  temperance :  ■  I  mention  still 

Him,  whom  thy  wrongs,  with  saintly  patience  bome^ 

Made  famous  in  a  land  and  times  obscure  : 

Who  names  not  now  with  honour  patient  Job  ?  ** 

Poor  Socrates,*  (who  next  more  memorable  ?) 

By  what  he  taught,  and  suffered  for  so  doing, 

For  truth's  sake  suffering  death  unjust,  lives  now, 

Equal  in  fame  to  proudest  conquerours.^ 

ThemselTes  they  vilified 
To  Mire  nngoyeniM  appetite ;  and  took 
Hia  image  woom  they  servedi  a  brutiih  rice,  &c. — ^Tods. 

*  By  patience,  temperance. 
In  allusion  to  St  Peter's  combination,  2  Pet  i.  6.    "  Add  to  knowledge  temperanoe, 
and  to  temperance  patienee." — Todd. 

A  Poor  Soeratea,  Ac. 

Milton  here  does  not  scruple,  with  Erasmus,  to  place  Socrates  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  saints ;  an  opinion  more  amiable  at  least,  and  agreeable  to  that  spirit  of  love  which 
breathes  in  the  Gospel,  than  the  severe  orthodoxy  of  those  rigid  teztnaries  who  are 
unwilling  to  allow  salvation  to  the  moral  virtues  of  the  heathen. — Thter. 

b  Equal  in  fame  to  proudeet  eonquerore. 

Among  the  various  beauties  which  adorn  this  truly  divine  poem,  the  most  distin- 
guishable and  captivating  feature  of  exeellence  is  the  character  of  Christ :  this  is  so 
finely  drawn,  that  we  can  scarcely  forbear  applying  to  it  the  language  of  Quintilian 
respecting  the  Olympian  Jupiter  of  the  famous  sculptor  Phidias;  "cujns  pulchritudo 
a^j^cisse  aliquid  etiam  receptsB  religioni  videatur,  adoo  majestas  operis  Denm  asquavit'* 
L  xii.  c.  10.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Hayley,  that  as  in  "  Paradise  Lost"  the  poet  seems  to 
emulate  the  sublimity  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  it  appears  to  have  been  his  wish  in 
the  "  Paradise  Regained"  to  copy  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
great  object  of  this  second  poem  seems  indeed  to  be  the  exemplification  of  true  evan- 
gelical virtue,  in  the  person  and  sentiments  of  our  blessed  Lord.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  third  book  to  ver.  363  of  the  next,  practical  Christianity,  thus  personified,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  boasted  pretensions  of  the  heathen  world,  in  its  zenith  of  power,  splen- 
dour, civilization,  and  knowledge;  the  several  claims  of  which  are  fully  stated,  with 
much  ornament  of  language  and  poetic  decoration.  After  an  exordium  of  flattering 
commendation  addressed  to  our  Lord,  the  tempter  opens  his  progressive  display  of  hea- 
then excellence  with  an  eulogy  on  glory  (ver.  25),  which  is  so  intrinsically  beantiAil, 
that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  Roman  orator  or  poet  ever  so  eloquently  and 
concisely  defended  the  ambition  of  heroism :  the  judgment  of  the  author  may  also  be 
noticed  (ver.  31,  Ac),  in  the  selection  of  his  heroes ;  two  of  whom,  Alexander  and 
Scipio,  he  has  before  introduced  (b.  ii.  166,  199),  as  examples  of  continency  and  self- 
denial  :  in  short,  the  first  speech  of  Satan  opens  the  cause,  for  which  he  pleads,  with 
all  the  art  becoming  his  character.  In  our  Lord's  reply,  the  false  glory  of  worldlj 
fame  is  stated  with  energetic  briefness,  and  is  opposed  by  the  true  glory  of  obedience 
to  thd  divine  commands.  The  usual  modes  of  acquiring  glory  in  the  heathen  world, 
and  the  intolerable  vanity  and  pride  with  which  it  was  claimed  and  enjoyed,  are  neM 
most  forcibly  depicted;  and  are  finely  contrasted  with  those  means  of  acquiring  honour 
and  reputation,  which  are  innocent  and  beneficial : — 

But  if  there  in  glory  ansht  of  rood, 
It  may  by  menns  far  different  be  nttain'd, 
Without  ambition,  wiir,  or  violence ; 
By  deeds  of  pence,  by  wisdom  eminent, 
By  patience,  temperance. 

These  lines  are  marked  with  that  peculiar  species  of  beauty,  which  distingnishef 
Virgil's  description  of  the  amiable  heroes  of  benevolence  and  peaee,  whom  he  places  ia 
Blysium,  together  with  his  blameless  warriors,  the  virtuous  defenders  of  their  oonntnr 
"-fin."  vi.  660—666. 
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Tet  if  for  faoie  and  glory  aught  be  done^  ^^ 

Aught  suffer' d ;  if  young  African  for  fame 

His  wasted  country  freed  from  Puniok  rage ; " 

The  deed  becomes  unpraised,  the  roan  at  lea«t| 

And  loseS;  though  but  verbal,  his  reward. 

Shall  I  seek  glory  then,  as  vain  men  seek, 

Oft  not  deserved  ?    I  seek  not  mine,  but  his 

Who  sent  me ;  and  thereby  witness  whence  I  am. 

To  whom  the  tempter  murmuring  thus  replied  :— 
Think  not  so  slight  of  glory ; '  therein  least 
Kesembling  thy  great  Father :  he  seeks  glory, 
And  for  his  glory  all  things  made,  all  things 
Orders  and  governs ;  not  content  in  heaven, 
By  all  his  angels  glorified,  requires 
Glory  from  men,  from  all  men,  good  or  bad, 
Wise  or  unwise,  no  difference,  no  exemption : 
Above  all  sacrifice  or  hallow'd  gift, 
Olory  he  requires,  and  glory  he  receives, 
Promiscuous  from  all  nations,*  Jew  or  Greek, 
Or  barbarous,  nor  exception  hath  declared : 
From  us,  his  foes  pronounced,  glory  he  exacts. 

To  whom  our  Saviour  fervently  replied  : 
And  reason ;  since  his  Word  all  things  produced. 
Though  chiefly  not  for  glory  as  prime  end. 
But  to  show  forth  his  goodness,  and  impart 

In  the  oonolnsion  of  the  speech  an  herolcal  character  of  another  kind  is  opposed  to 
the  warlike  heroes  of  antiquity;  one,  who,  thongh  a  heathen,  surpassed  them  lUl  in 
true  wisdom  and  true  fortitude.  Such  indeed  was  the  character  of  SoorateSy  such  his 
reliance  on  Divine  Providence,  and  his  resignation  thereto;  that  he  seems  to  hare 
imbibed  his  sentiments  fh)m  a  source  "  above  the  famed  Castalian  spring ;"  and  while 
his  demeanour  eminently  displays  the  peaceable,  patient,  Christian-like  rirtaes,  his 
language  often  approaches  nearer  than  could  be  imagined  to  that  of  the  holy  penmen. 
The  artful  sophistry  of  the  tempter's  farther  defence  of  glory,  and  our  I^ord's  mi^esti- 
cally  plain  confutation  of  his  arguments  in  the  clear  explanation  given  of  the  true 
ground  on  which  glory  and  honour  are  due  to  the  great  Creator  of  i^I  tilings,  and 
required  by  him, — are  both  admirable.  The  rest  of  the  dialogue  is  well  supported ; 
and  it  is  wound  up  with  the  best  eifect,  in  the  concluding  speech,  where  Satan  offers  a 
vindicatory  explanation  of  his  conduct,  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  archangel  (for, 
though  ''ruined,"  the  Satan  of  Milton  seldom  ''appears  less  than  an  archangel*^  is 
happily  combined  with  the  insinuating  art  and  "  sleek'd  tongue"  of  this  grand  deceiver. 
The  first  nineteen  lines  are  peculiarly  illustrative  of  this  double  character:  the 
transition  that  follows  to  the  immediate  temptation  then  going  on,  and  which  pftves  the 
way  for  the  ensuing  change  of  scene,  is  managed  with  the  happiest  address. — ^btmsTKB. 

«  I/voung  African  for  famt 
Hi*  wcuted  country  frted  from  Puniek  rage. 

This  shows  plainly  that  he  had  spoken  before  of  the  elder  Soipio  AfHeanuf ;  fbr  lie 
"only  can  be  said  with  propriety  to  have  "  ftreed  his  wasted  coifttry  firom  Panick  rag^," 
by  transferring  the  war  into  Spain  and  AfHoa,  after  the  ravages  which  Hannibal  hmd 
committed  in  Italy  during  the  second  Punic  war. — Newton. 

d  Think  not  90  tltght  of  glory. 
There  is  nothing  throughout  the  whole  poem  more  expressive  of  the  true  ohaneter 
of  the  tempter  than  this  reply :  there  is  in  it  all  the  real  falsehood  of  the  father  of  Urn, 
and  the  gloxing  subtlety  of  an  insidious  deceiver. — ^Thter. 

•  Promiteuout  from  all  nations. 

The  poet  puts  hero  into  the  mouth  of  the  devil  the  absurd  noUons  of  the  apologisli 
for  paganism. — ^Warbvrton. 
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His  ffood  communicable  to  every  soul  ^ 

Freerjr ;  of  whom  what  could  he  less  expect 

Than  glory  and  benediction,  that  is,  thanks. 

The  slightest,  easiest,  readiest  recompense' 

From  them  who  could  return  him  nothing  else ; 

And,  not  returning  that,  would  likeliest  render 

Contempt  instead,  dishonour,  obloquy  f 

Hard  recompense,  unsuitable  return 

For  so  much  good,  so  much  beneficence ! 

But  why  should  man  seek  glory,  who  of  his  own 

Hath  nothing,  and  to  whom  nothing  belongs. 

But  condemnation,  ignominy,  and  shame  ? 

Who,  for  so  many  benefits  received, 

Tum'd  recreant*  to  God,  ingrate  and  false, 

And  so  of  all  true  good  himself  despoil'd  : 

Yet,  sacrilegious,  to  himself  would  take 

That  which  to  Ood  alone  of  right  belongs : 

Yet  80  much  bounty  is  in  Ood,  such  grace; 

That  who  advance  his  glory,  not  their  own, 

Them  he  himself  to  glory  will  advance. 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God :  and  here  again 
Satan  had  not  to  answer,  but  stood  struck 
With  guilt  of  his  own  sin ;  for  he  himself. 
Insatiable  of  glory,  had  lost  all : 
Yet  of  another  plea  bethought  him  soon. 

Of  glory  as  thou  wilt,  said  he,  so  deem ; 
Worth  or  not  worth  the  seeking,^  let  it  pass. 
But  to  a  kingdom  thou  art  bom,  ordain'd 
To  sit  upon  thy  &ther  David's  throne. 
By  mother's  side  thy  father ;  though  thy  right 
Be  now  in  powerful  hands,  that  will  not  part 
Easily  from  possession  won  with  arms : 
Judea  now  and  all  the  Promised  Land, 
Beduced  a  province  under  Roman  yoke,*  . 

t  The  tUglUutf  eatiett,  rtadtest,  reeonipeiMe. 

The  same  sentimeiit  occurs  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost^"  b.  ir.  40 : — 

What  could  be  leM  than  to  afford  him  praiie, 
The  easiest  reeompenae,  and  pay  him  thanks  T 
How  due  1— NxwToir. 

See  Spenser,  "Faerie  Queen,"  ii.  tL  28.  "Thon  reereant  knight,"  to  which  Mr. 
Dunster  refers;  where  Mr.  Warton  has  observed  that  "recreant  knight"  is  a  term  of 
romance.  The  phrase  means  not  only  one  who  yields  himself  to  his  enemy  in  single 
eomba^  but  a  coward  and  a  traitor. — ^Todo. 

b  Worth  or  not  vmrtk  lAe  seeUnjf. 
In  all  the  editions  which  I  have  seen,  except  the  firs^  it  is  printed  "Worth  or  not 
worth  their  seeking;"  but,  not  knowing  to  whom  "their''  could  refer,  I  imagined  it 
should  be  "Worth  or  not  worth  thy  seeking:"  but  the  first  edition  exhibits  this 
reading,  "  Worth  or  not  worth  the  seeking,"  as  Mr.  Simpson  proposed  to  read  by  con- 
jecture.— Nbwton. 

I  Reduced  a  province  under  Roman  yoke, 

Judea  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  AngustaSy  by 
Qyrenius,  then  governor  of  Syria. — ^Nbwtoh. 
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Obeys  Tiberias ;  nor  ib  always  ruled 

With  temperate  swaj  'J  oft  have  they  violated  ^ 

The  temple,^  oft  the  law,  with  foul  affrODitSy 

Abominations  rather^  as  did  onoe  , 

Antiochus :  and  think'st  thou  to  regain 

Thy  right,  by  sitting  still,  or  thus  retiring  ? 

So  did  not  Maccabeus : '  he  indeed  >* 

Retired  into  the  desert,  but  with  arms ; 

And  o'er  a  mighty  king  so  oft  prevail'd, 

That  hj  strong  hand  his  family  obtain'd, 

Though  priests,  the  crown,  and  David's  throne  usurped, 

With  Modin  and  her  suburbs  onoe  content.  ^^ 

If  kingdom  move  thee  not,"  let  move  thee  leal 

And  duty ;  zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow. 

But  on  occasion's  forelock  watchful  wait:* 

They  themselves  rather  are  occaaion  best ; 

Zeal  of  thy  father's  house,*  duty  to  free  *^ 

Thy  country  from  her  heathen  servitudew 

So  shalt  thou  best  fulfil,  beet  verify 

The  prophets  old,  who  sung  thy  endless  reign ; 

The  happier  reign,  the  sooner  it  begins : 

Eeign  then;  what  canst  thou  better  do  the  while?  ^ 

To  whom  our  Saviour  answer  thus  rcturn'd : 
All  things  are  best  fulfill'd  in  their  due  time ; 

J  Nor  19  alwa^  ndad 
With  temperait  noag. 

The  Roman  gOTomment  indeed  was  not  always  the  moet  temperate :  at  this  time 
Pontins  Pilate  was  procnrator  of  Jndea;  and,  it  appears  from  history,  was  a  meet 
eorrupt  and  flagitious  goremor. — Newtom. 

k  Oyi  Jkttve  ihty  violate 

Pompey,  with  several  of  his  ofBeers,  e»tend  not  only  loto  tii0  holy  plaee,  bnt  also 
penetrated  into  the  holy  of  hcdies,  where  none  were  permitted  by  the  law  to  enter 
except  the  high-priest  alone,  once  in  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  Antiochns 
Epiphanes  had  before  been  guilty  of  a  similar  profanation.  See  2  Ifaceab.  eh.  ▼.  ^ 
Newton. 

I  So  did  mU  Maccabeus,  Jbo. 

The  tempter  had  noticed  the  prefiuiation  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans  as  well  as  Ibat 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria;  and  now  he  would  infer,  that  Jesus  was  to 
blame  for  not  vindicatiitg  hii  countiy  against  the  one,  as  Judas  Maccabeus  had  done 
against  the  odier. — ^Nbwtox. 

■  1/  kingdom  snooe  thee  not. 
"  Kingdom"  here,  like  remium  in  Latin,  siniifles  kingly  state,  the  eircamstanoes  of 
wgal  power;  or^  a«  oar  author  in  his  politiou  works  writes,  kingship. — Buiibtbb. 

B  BtU  on  oecaeton'e  forelock  wo/eJ^W  wmU. 
Spenser  personifies  Occasion,  as  an  old  hag,  with  a  gray  forelock,  ''Faer.  Qu."  ii.  ir. 
4.    Spenser  likewise,  Sonnet  70,  gives  Time  the  same  forelock.    Shakspeare,  in  his 
**  Othello,"  has  <<  to  take  the  safest  occasion  by  the  front"    The  Oreek  and  Latin  poets 
also  describe  occasion,  L  e.  time  or  opportunity,  with  a  forelock. — ^DnirsnR. 

0  Zeal  </  thy  father^e  houte. 
Psalm  Ixix.  9 :  "  For  the  veal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up ;"  which  passage  is 
applied  in  the  New  Testament,  John  ii.  17,  to  the  seal  of  our  Lord  for  the  honour  of 
his  Father's  house,  when  he  drove  the  buyers  and  sellen  out  of  the  temi^e. — ^0uv- 
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And  time  there  is  for  all  things,  Truth  hath  said.' 

If  of  my  reign  Prophetick  Writ  hath  told, 

That  it  shall  never  end ;  so,  when  begin,  ^ 

The  Father  in  his  purpose  hath  decreed ; 

He,  in  whose  hand  all  times  and  seasons  roll.* 

What  if  he  hath  decreed  that  I  shall  first 

Be  tried  in  humble  state,  and  things  adverse,' 

Bj  tribulations,  injuries,  insults,  ^'^ 

Contempts,  and  scorns,  and  snares,  and  violenoe, 

Suffering,  abstaining,  quietly  expecting, 

Without  distrust  or  doubt,  that  he  may  know 

What  I  can  suffer,  how  obey  ?    Who  best 

Can  suffer,  best  can  do ;  best  reign,  who  first  ^  ^ 

Well  hath  obey'd ;  ■  just  trial,  ere  I  merit 

My  exaltation  without  change  or  end. 

But  what  concerns  it  thee,  when  I  besin 

My  everlasting  kingdom  f    Why  art  tnou 

Solicitous  ?    What  moves  thy  inquisition  ?  *^ 

Know'st  thou  not  that  my  rising  is  thy  fall,^ 

And  my  promotion  will  be  thy  destruction  ? 

To  whom  the  tempter,  inly  rack'd,  replied : 
Let  that  come  when  it  oomes ;  all  hope  is  lost 
Of  my  reception  into  grace :  what  worse  f  '^ 

For  where  no  hope  is  left,  is  left  no  fear  :* 


P  And  thn€  tktreU/or  aU  tJUngt,  Truth  hmlh 
Eeolef.  iU.  1. 

q  Ee,  in  tckote  hand  aU  Hnu$  and  •eaaona  rott* 
Aotel.7* 

r  Be  tried  in  hmmhie  etaiei  and  thinye  advereet, 

80.  ItaL  ir.  606 :  "Bzploimnt  advena  tunm."— DuRsns. 

•  Bett  reignf  wk&JUrtt 
WeU  hath  ohty'd. 
Here  probably  the  antbor  remembered  Cicero : — **  Qai  bene  imperat,  pamerit  alU 
qiiando  neceese  eet ;  el  qui  modeete  paret,  Tidetar,  qai  aliqoando  imperet,  dignne  eue." 
De  Leg.  iii.  8.    The  mme  sentiment  ooeurs  in  Aristotle,  **  PoUt"  iiL  4,  Tii  14 ;  and  in 
Plato^  «  De  Leg."  tL— Newtoit. 

t  Knov^tt  than  not  thai  my  rieing  ie  thy/cUL 
Alluding  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  opposite  stars.    Milton,  in  the  first  book  of  this 
poem,  terms  our  Lord  "  oar  Morning-star,  then  in  bis  rise." — Durstbb. 

a  For  fthere  no  hope  ie  le/t,  it  l^  no  fear, 

imton  here»  and  in  some  of  the  following  verses,  plainly  alludes  to  part  of  Saten'i 

fine  soliloquy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Paradise  Leatt" 

8o  farewell,  hopej  umI,  with  hope,  farewell,  fear ! 
Farewell,  remorse  !  All  gf>od  to  me  ia  lost : 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good  !--TnTXB. 

The  reasoning  of  the  tempter,  in  this  passage,  closely  resembles  that  of  Edgar,  in 
'<King  Lear;"  one  of  those  tragedies,  "tiiongh  rare,"  which,  in  Milton's  judgment^ 
"  ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage/' 
Edgar  this  comments  upon  his  lot: — 

To  be  worst, 
The  lowest,  and  most  dejected  thii^  of  torcone, 
Btands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  m  fear : 
The  Inmeotable  chnnge  ia  fmro  the  bett ; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.    Welcome,  then, 
Thou  nnsnbstantinl  air  that  I  embrace ! 
The  wretch  that  than  hast  blown  nato  the  worst, 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blaste 
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If  there  be  worse,  the  expectation  ;Diore 

Of  worse  torments  me  than  the  feeling  can. 

I  would  be  at  the  worst :  worst  is  my  port, 

My  harbour,  and  my  ultimate  repose : 

The  end  I  would  attain,  my  final  good 

My  errour  was  my  errour,  and  my  crime 

My  crime ;  whatever,  for  itself  condemn'd ; 

And  will  alike  be  punish'd,  whether  thou 

Beign  or  reign  not ;  though  to  that  gentle  brow 

Willingly  I  could  fly,  and  hope  thy  reign. 

From  that  placid  aspect^  and  meek  regard, 

Rather  than  aggravate  my  evil  state. 

Would  stand  between  me  and  thy  Father's  ire,^ 

(Whose  ire  I  dread  more  than  the  fire  of  hell) 

A  shelter,  and  a  kind  of  shading  cool 

Interposition,  as  a  summer's  cloud.^ 

If  I  then  to  the  worst  that  can  be  haste. 

Why  move  thy  feet  so  slow  to  what  is  best, 

Happiest,  both  to  thyself  and  all  the  world, 

That  thou,  who  worthiest  art,  shouldst  be  their  king  7 

Perhaps  thou  linger'st,  in  deep  thoughts  detained 

Of  the  enterprise  so  hazardous  and  high  ! 

No  wonder ;  for,  though  in  thee  be  united 

What  of  perfection  can  in  man  be  found. 

Or  human  nature  can  receive,  consider, 

Thy  life  hath  yet  been  private,  most  part  spent 

At  home,  scarce  view'd  the  G-alilean  towns. 

And  once  a  year  Jerusalem,'^  few  days' 

Short  sojourn ;  and  what  thence  couldst  thou  observe  ? 

The  world  thou  hast  not  seen,  much  less  her  glory, 

Empires,  and  monarchs,  and  their  radiant  courts, 

Best  school  of  best  experience,  quickest  insight 


V  From  tkat  placid  atpeeL 
Sponeeri  Shakspeare,  and  the  poets  of  that  time,  I  belieTe,  nniformlj  wrote  ''asp^ty" 
thus  aeoented  on  the  second  syllable;  as  Milton  hma  likewise  always  done  in  hif  "  jPaz»- 
dise  Lost" — DuNsns. 

^  W<nUd  §tand  hehoe§H  wu  and  thy /aiher't  in. 

Milton,  in  his  Ode  "  On  the  Death  of  a  fair  Infant,"  has  a  similar  expression,  tt  x. : 
"To  stand  'twizt  us  and  onr  deserved  smart" — Duitstbr. 

In  both  instanoes  the  poet  alludes  to  the  Sacred  Writings.  Bee  Numb.  ztL  4S,  PnL 
eTL  28,  Wisdom  of  BoL  xTiiL  23.— Todd. 

*  A  kind  of  tkadina  eool 
Interpontion,  at  a  tummtr^t  doiMi. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  as  Mr.  Dnnster  also  obserres,  the  prophet, 
addressing  Qod,  terms  him  "  a  strength  to  the  poor,  a  strength  to  the  needy  from  his 
distress,  a  refiige  fh>m  the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat :"  and,  in  the  next  Terse,  the 
interposition  of  God  is  illustrated  by  the  simile  which  the  poet  uses :  "  Thou  shalt  bring 
down  the  noise  of  strangers,  as  the  heat  in  a  dry  place;  eyen  the  heat  with  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud." — Todd. 

The  whole  of  this  passage,  with  the  appeal  to  our  Saviour's  goodness,  though  meant 
as  artful  flattery,  is  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful,  affecting,  and  eloquent  The  simito 
with  which  it  ends  is  exquisitely  poeticaL 

7  And  onoe  a  year  JenuaUm, 
At  the  feast  of  the  passorer.    Luke  iL  41. — ^Nkwtoit. 
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In  all  things  tliat  to  greatest  actions  lead. 

The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 

Timorous  and  loth,  with  novice  modesty, 

(As  he  who,  seeking  asses,  found  a  kingdom') 

Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadventurous : 

But  I  will  bring  thee"  where  thou  soon  shalt  quit 

Those  rudiments,  and  see  before  thine  eyes 

The  monarchies  of  the  earth,  their  pomp  and  state  ^ 

Sufficient  introduction  to  inform 

Thee,  of  thyself  so  apt,  in  regal  arts 

And  regal  mysteries ;  that  thou  mayst  know 

How  best  their  opposition  to  withstand. 

With  that,  (such  power  was  given  him  then)  he  took^ 
The  Son  of  GkhI  up  to  a  mountain  high. 
It  was  a  mountain,**  at  whose  verdant  feet 

»  Ashe  who,  aeeking  aa$ea,  found  a  kingdom, 
SaoL    See  1  Sam.  ix.  20, 21.— Nbwtoit. 

»  Bui  ItoiU  hrii^  thee. 

The  artifiee  of  this  torn  is  sublime. 

b  Be  took. 

The  poet  now  quits  mere  dialogue  for  that  "  onion  of  the  narratire  and  dramatic 
powers,"  which  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  this  poem,  observes,  "most  ever  be  more 
pleasing  than  a  dialogue  without  action."  The  description  of  the  "specular  mount," 
where  our  Lord  is  placed  to  view  at  once  the  whole  Parthian  empire,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  truly  poetical,  is  so  accurately  given,  that  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  exact 
part  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  the  poet  had  in  his  mind.  The  geographical  scene  from 
Ter.  268  to  292,  is  delineated  with  a  precision  that  brings  each  place  immediately  before 
our  eyes,  and,  as  Dr.  Newton  remarks,  far  surpasses  the  prospect  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  from  **  the  mount  of  vision,"  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  "  Paradise  LosL" 
The  military  expedition  of  the  Parthians,  from  ver.  300  to  330,  is  a  picture  in  the  boldest 
and  most  masterly  style.  It  is  so  perfectly  unique  in  its  kind,  (hat  I  know  not  where  in 
poetry,  ancient  or  modern,  to  go  for  anything  materially  resembling  it  The  fifteenth 
book  of  Tasso's  *'  Jerusalem,"  Ac.  (where  the  two  Christian  knights  who  Mre  sent  in 
search  of  Rinaldo  see  a  great  part  of  the  habitable  world,  and  are  shown  a  numerous 
eamp  of  their  enemies),  does  not  appear  to  have  Aimished  a  single  idea  to  our  author, 
either  in  his  geographical  or  his  military  scene. — Duitstbr. 

e  It  %Da»  a  mountaiuy  Ac 

The  part  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  bounds  Mesopotamia  on  the  north,  we  learn  from 
8trabo,  was  sometimes  called  simply  Mount  Taurus,  and  sometimes  the  Gordyaean  moun- 
tains ;  in  the  middle  of  which,  nearly  above  Nisibis,  stood  Mount  Masius :  but  this 
mountainous  range  does  not  contain  the  sources  either  of  the  Euphrates  or  Tigris ; 
although  from  every  part  of  it  lesser  contributary  streams  flow  into  each  of  these  rivers. 
In  the  passage  oited  by  Dr.  Newton  from  Strabo,  f^ownv  signifies  only  that  the  two 
rivers  flow  tlm>ugh,  or  amongst»  these  mountains ;  and  not  Siat  Uiey  spring,  or  have 
their  sources,  in  them.  That  such  is  here  the  sense  of  fiovetv,  appears  from  another 
passage  of  the  same  ancient  geographer  in  this  part  of  his  work ;  where,  having  traced 
the  course  of  Mount  Taurus  eastward  to  the  Euphrates,  he  speaks  of  the  continuity  of 
these  mountains  being  no  farther  interrupted  than  by  the  course  of  the  river  as  it  flows 
tiirough  the  middle  of  them.  Indeed  Strabo  is  very  particular  in  pointing  out  the  ori- 
ginal sources  of  these  two  rivers.  The  springs  of  the  Tigris  he  fixes  in  the  southern  side 
of  Mount  Niphates,  which  is  considerably  north-east  of  Mount  Masius  and  the  Gordyaoan 
mountains ;  and  the  prime  source  of  the  Euphrates  he  carries  very  far  north,  as  Ptolemy 
had  also  done ;  and  aflirms  that  the  springs  of  the  two  rivers  are  two  thousand  five 
hundred  stadia,  which  is  above  four  hundred  miles,  distant  from  each  other.  Possibly 
(here  is  some  error  here ;  as  Eustathius  (on  Dionysius,  v.  985)  says  they  are  only  one 
thousand  fire  hundred  stadia  apart  As  the  mountains  which  constitute  the  head  or 
northern  boundary  of  Mesopotamia  incline  to  the  south,  and  are  absolutely  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  whole  ancient  Taurus,  the  lower  end  of  Mount  Amanus  alone 
•xoepted;  they  are  Justly  described  by  Strabo,  mriw-arow',  and  why  Dr.  Newton  should 
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A  spacious  plain,  outBtretoh'd  in  oironit  wide, 

Lay  pleasant :  from  his  side  two  riyera  flowed,  *<* 

The  one  winding,  the  othor  stnught/  and  1^  between 

fl^ire  fiopti&rarov  u  an  hypothetical  emoDclatioain  a  pareatheriA^  or  why  Xylander  ihonld 
render  the  passagiB  "  maxima  ad  septentriones  aocedens/'  I  do  not  eomprehend.  Mount 
MasiuB,  or  any  projeoting  elevation  of  that  lidge,  wonld  hare  been  no  improper  point 
for  viewing  a  great  part  of  this  geographical  eoene.  Milton  might  therefore,  not  with- 
out  reason,  be  supposed  to  have  fol&wed  Strabo,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Newton :  and  indeed 
"from  his  side  two  rivers  flow'd"  seems  almost  an  exact  translation  of  iirr«90ar  «| 
iu^tpot  /S/ovpiy,  Ac.  But  still,  all  circumstances  considered,  I  conceive  this  was  not 
the  exact  spot  which  he  had  selected  in  his  mind  for  his  "specular  mount"  We  must 
recollect  that^  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  book  of  his  **  Paradise  Losty"  he  makes 
Satan,  in  his  way  to  Paradise,  alight  on  the  top  of  Mount  Niphates ;  «ndf  while  he  is 
there,  it  is  said  that  Eden  **  in  his  view  Uy  pleasant" 

That  he  ILxed  upon  Mount  Niphates  in  that  place  for  Satan  to  lightr  upon,  and  firom 
thence  to  survey  Eden,  was  certainly  owing  to  his  considering  it  as  the  most  elevated 
range  of  this  part  of  Mount  Taurus;  and  that  it  was  so,  he  collected  from  Strabo;  who, 
having  traced  the  course  of  the  mountain  from  the  Euphrates  eastward,  or  rather  north- 
east; and  having  described  the  Gordyssan  mountains  as  being  higher  than  any  parts 
which  he  had  before  oonsidered;  says,  "from  thence  it  rises  still  higher,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  Uie  name  of  Niphates."  The  object  of  the  poet  in  diis  part  of  the  "Para- 
dise Regained,"  certainly  was  to  select  a  point  of  Mount  Taurus  inclining  to  the  south- 
east, but  sufficiently  central  and  elevated  to  command  the  Caspian  sea,  Artaxata,  and 
other  places  specified,  that  lay  directly,  or  nearly  north.  Mount  Niphates  most  pardcu- 
larly  suited  his  purpose,  and  will,  I  imagine,  be  found  to  agree  perfectly  with  all  his 
descriptions :  it  may  be  observed,  iJso  that  it  rises  immediately  above  Assyria,  which  if 
the  first  country  showed  to  our  Lord.  As  to  what  is  said,  that  "  from  his  side  two  rivers 
flow'd ;"  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  it  is  agreed,  were  in  the  southern  side  of  this  moun- 
tain ;  and  several  ancient  authors  have  supposed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  spring 
from  the  same  source.  Sallust  affirms  this  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Seneca :  "  Sal- 
lustius,  auotor  certissimus,  assent  Tigrin  et  Euphratem  uno  fonte  manare  in  Armenia, 
qui  per  diversa  enntes  longius  dividantur,  spatio  medio  relicto  mukorum  milUum;  quss 
tamen  terra,  qusD  ab  ipsis  ambitur,  Mesopotamia  dicitur."  Boethius  likewise^  "  Cons. 
PhQosoph."  1.  v.,  says  positively, 

Tigris  et  Euphrates  uao  se  fonte  reeolvnat ; 

AndLnean,  L  iii.  S5d : — 

goaqne  caput  rapido  toUit  cum  Tigride  magnns 
uphrates,  quos  aon  diversis  fonUbos  edit 
Persia; 

on  which  passage  Grotius  observes,  that  "non  diversis"  means  "pamm  distantibus/* 
but  adds,  "  vulgo  tamen  ereditum  unum  habuisse  fontem."  It  is  also  observable,  that 
one  principal  source  of  the  Euphrates,  according  to  Strabo,  was  In  Mount  Abus,  at  no 
considerable  distance  north  of  Mount  Niphates.  Neither  has  the  prime  source  of  thia 
river  been  carried  by  other  geographers  so  far  north  as  Sbrabo  and  Ptolemy  have  Inclined 
to  place  it  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  descriptions  of  the  poet  in  other 
respects  point  out  Niphates  as  the  "  specular  mount,"  in  preference  to  Mount  Masius  or 
any  point  of  the  Taurus  between  that  mountain  and  the  Euphrates ;  as  in  such  a 
station,  the  verse  describing  the  extent  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

As  far  as  Indus  east,  Euphrates  west, 

seems  highly  improper,  when  the  speaker  was  standing  so  near  the  very  bank  of  the 
last  river.  Besides,  had  the  spectators  of  this  geographical  scene  Jbeen  placed  on 
Mount  Masius,  or  any  point  of  the  mountains  immediately  at  the  head  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  plain  "at  the  teei  of  these  mountains"  would  have  been  only  Mesopotamia.  Bat 
the  poet  positively  distinguishes  between  Mesopotamia  and  his  great  plain,  that  lay  at 
the  foot  of  that  vast  range  of  Mount  Taurus,  of  which  Mount  Niphates  majy  be  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  and  most  central  point  The  latter  he  describes  "  a  spacious 
plain  outstretoh'd  in  circuit  wide ;"  while  the  former  he  places  between  its  two  rivers, 
and  terms  it  "fair  ehampain  with  less  rivers  intervein'd." — ^Dmcarj 


'  !l%e  ont  windingf  <A«  other  HrmighU 

Dr.  Kewton  and  Mr.  Dunster  observe,  that  Strabo  describes  the  Euphrates  passing 

through  the  country  with  a  winding  stream,  lib.  xi.  p.  521 ;  and  hence  it  is  called  "vagus 

Euphrates"  by  Statins,  and  "  flexuosus"  by  Martianus  Capella.    With  the  same  aoearaoy^ 

the  Tigris  is  here  termed  straight,  being  described  as  swift  in  its  ooorse  as  an  arrow : 
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Fair  champain  with  loss  riven  interreiu'd/ 

Then  meeting  join'd  their  tribute  to  the  8ea :' 

Fertile  of  corn  the  glebe,  of  oil,  and  wine  ;< 

With  herds  the  pastures  throng'd,  with  flocks  the  hilk  ; 

Huge  cities  and  high-tower'd,'  that  well  might  seem 

The  seats  of  mightiest  monarchs ;  and  so  large 

The  prospect  was,  that  here  and  there  was  room 

For  barren  desert,  fountainless  and  diy. 

To  thb  high  mountain  too  the  tempter  brought 

Our  Saviour,  and  new  train  of  wonb  began : 

Well  have  we  speeded,  and  o'er  hill  and  dale,* 
Forest  and  field  and  flood,  temples  and  towers. 
Gut  shorter  many  a  league  :  here  thou  behold'st 
Assyria,  and  her  empire's  ancient  bounds,^ 
Arazes  and  the  Caspian  lake ;  thence  on 
As  far  as  Indus  east,  Euphrates  west. 
And  oft  beyond  :  to  south  the  Persian  bay, 
And,  inaccessiblci^  the  Arabian  drouth :  * 

"  TJnde  oonoitatnr,  s  celeritate  Tigris  inoxpit  rocsri :  ita  appellant  Modi  sagittamy*'  Flin. 
«NaL  HUt"  Ub.  vL  c  27^toDD. 

•  Wiik  Um  riven  intervein'd, 
Qnintas  Gnrtins,  having  spoken  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  oonntry  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  adds, — "  Causa  fertilitatis  est  homor,  qui  ex  utroque  amne 
manat>  toto  fere  solo  propter  renas  aquarum  resudante/'  1.  t.  c.  1. — ^Dunsteb. 

f  Then  meeting  join'd  their  trihUe  to  the  §ea, 
Strabo  describes  these  two  rivers,  after  having  encircled  Mesopotamia,  joining  their 
•treams  near  Babylon,  and  flowing  Into  the  Persian  Gulf,  L  xi.  p.  521. — Dunstkb. 

t  Fertile  of  eom  the  glebe,  of  oil,  and  wtVie. 
See  "Paradise  Lost,"  b.  xU.  18,  and  Ovid.  "Amor."  n.  xvi.  19.  Dr.  Newton,  con- 
ceiving  this  description  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  to  refer  only  or  principally  to 
Mesopotamia,  eites  a  passage  from  Dionysius  as  copied  here  by  Milton.  Quintus  Curtius 
likewise  notices  the  peculiar  fertility  of  the  "  fair  champain"  between  the  two  rivers, 
L  V.  1 :  and  Btrabo  terms  Mesopotamia,  "  a  country  abounding  in  pastures  and  rich 
vegetation,"  1.  xvi  p.  747.  But  the  greater  part  of  this  **  large  prospect,"  at  least  of 
those  eountiies  which  lay  east  of  Mesopotamia  as  fitr  as  India,  is  well  entitled  to  this 
deseription  of  ferdlity  either  considered  figurative  or  literal :  as  both  ancient  and  modem 
aeooanta  oombine  to  showw— I>uii8Tbii. 

li  Huge  eitiee  and  h^h  tovoer'd. 
Bo  also  in  tho  "Allegro^"  t.  117  >-f* Tower'd  oities  please  ns  then."~THniL 

i  (Ter  hiU  and  eUde,  Ac 
Milton,  for  the  most  part»  is  fond  of  the  singular  nnmber  in  combination. — T.  Warton. 

J  Here  thou  hehcUPH 
Aeegria,  and  her  empir^e  ancient  hounds. 

The  situation  of  Mount  Niphates,  ft  has  been  already  observed,  was  particularly 
adapted  for  this  view.  The  poet  here  traces  accurately  the  bounds  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  in  its  greatest  extent;  the  river  Araxes  and  the  Caspian  lake  to  the  north ;  the 
river  Indus  to  the  east;  the  river  Euphrates  to  the  west,  and  "ofb  beyond"  as  far  as 
the  Mediterranean  j  and  ^e  Persian  bay  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  the  south.-^ 

DVVSTBB. 

k  Inaeeeeethle, 
Solinus  describes  in  a  similar  manner  the  most  desert  parts  of  Africa.    Speaking  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Cyrene,  he  says, — "A  tergo  barbaronim  varin 
nationes,  et  solitude  inaccessa,"  c  30. — ^Dumstbr. 

1  The  Arabian  drouth. 
This  figure  of  speech  ii  equally  bold  and  of  fine  eifeot 
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Here  Nineveh^"  of  length  within  her  wall  ** 

Several  days'  journey,  built  by  Ninus  old. 

Of  that  fi»t  golden  monarchy  *  the  seat, 

And  seat  of  Salmanassar,  whose  success 

Israel  in  long  captivity  still  mourns : 

There  Babylon/  the  wonder  of  all  tongues,  *** 

As  ancient,  but  rebuilt  by  him  who  twice 

Judah  and  all  thy  &ther  David's  house 

Led  captive,  and  Jerusalem  laid  waste, 

Till  Cyrus  set  them  free ;  Persepolis, 

His  city;'  there  thou  seest,  and  Bactra  there ;  ** 

I  oannot  forbear  inMrting  here  a  eitation  from  a  poet  of  our  own  country,  eon- 
lemporary  with  Milton,  where  a  description  of  the  "  sandy  desert"  is  given  in  the  same 
bold  style.  I  eite  the  passage  more  at  large  than  is  necessary,  from  an  opinion  that  tha 
whole  of  it  mast  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  of  taste.  It  is  taken  from  the  "  Address  to 
the  Deity/'  which  ooneludes  the  poems  of  Qeorge  Sandys,  printed  in  1638,  under  tha 
title  of  **  A  Paraphrase  on  Divine  Poems  :*' — 

O,  who  hath  tasted  of  thy  clemency 

In  gnreater  measure,  or  more  oft,  than  1 1 

My  grateful  verse  thy  goodness  shall  display, 

O  thou  that  went'st  alone  in  all  my  way^ 

To  where  the  morning  with  perfumed  wings 

From  the  high  mountains  ofPanchfea  springs; 

To  that  new-found-out  world,  where  sober  night 

Takes  from  the  Antipodes  her  silent  flight ; 

To  those  dark  seas,  where  horrid  winter  reigns. 

And  binds  the  stabbom  floods  in  icy  chains ; 

To  Libyan  wastes,  whose  thirst  no  showers  assnaga,  ^ 

And  where  swoln  Nilas  cools  the  lion's  rage. 

Sandys  was  the  translator  of  Ovid.    Part  of  this  volume  of  poems  consists  of  a  "  Para-    ' 
phrase  of  the  Psalms  ,*"  which  Mr.  Warton  justly  terms  admirable.    There  is  also  a 
"Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job,"  in  so  masterly  a  style,  Uiat  it  may  be  well  doubted 
If  any  poet  of  the  snoeeeding  century  has  surpassed  it  in  a  similar  attempt — Dunbtbr. 

■  Here  Ifimeveh,  Ao* 

This  city  was  situated  on  the  Tigris;  "of  length,"  L  e.  of  eireuit,  "within  her  wall, 
several  days'  Journey :"  aooordlng  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  ii.,  its  circuit  was  sixty  of 
our  miles ;  and  in  Jonah,  iL  8,  it  is  said  to  be  "  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days^ 
journey,"  twenty  miles  being  the  common  computation  of  a  chty's  journey  for  a  foot^ 
traveller;  "built  by  Ninus  old,"  after  whom  the  city  is  said  to  be  called  "Nineveh;  of 
that  llrst  golden  monarchy  the  8eat»"  a  capital  city  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  the 
poet  styles  "  golden  monarchy,"  probably  in  allusion  to  Uie  golden  head  of  the  image 
In  Nebuchadnessar's  dream  of  the  four  empires ;  "  and  seat  of  Salmanassar,"  who  in  the 
reign  of  Hetekiah  king  of  Judah  carried  the  ten  tribes  captive  into  Assyria  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty 'One  years  before  Christ;  so  that  it  might  now  be  properly  e^ed  "a 
long  captivity." — ^Nswroir. 

a  Th4gifiret  golden  monareky, 

"  Golden"  is  here  generally  descriptive  of  the  splendour  of  monarchy.  See  "  Para« 
disc  Lost,"  b.  IL  4.  "  Golden"  might  also  have  a  political  reference  to  Milton's  appre* 
hensions  of  the  great  expenses  of  monarchy ;  wiUi  respect  to  which,  in  justifying  his 
republican  principles,  he  had  said  that  "  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an 
ordinary  commonwealth." — Durstbr. 

0  There  BahyloHf  Ae, 

As  Nineveh  was  situated  on  the  river  Tigris,  so  was  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates;  "the 
wonder  of  all  tongues,"  for  it  is  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.— 
Newtov. 

P  Pereepolie, 
Hie  eity,  Ac 

The  city  of  Cyrus ;  if  not  built  by  him,  yet  by  him  made  the  capital  city  of  the  Persian 
empire;  "and  Bactra  there,"  the  chief  city  of  Bactriana,  a  province  of  Persia,  famous 
for  its  frnit^ilness;  mentioned  by  Virgil,  "Georg."  li.  186.— Nbwtoh. 


I 


Ecbatana  her  siractare  vast  there  shows,* 
And  HecatoBipylos  her  hundred  gates ; 
There  Snsa  hy  Ghoaspes/  amher  stream, 
The  drink  of  none  hut  kings;*  of  later  fame, 
Built  hj  Emathian  or  hy  Parthian  hands,* 


4  EebnUnM  Her  Hmetvre  vtut  there  ekowe, 
Aneie&t  biBtoriani  gpeak  of  Ecbatana,  th«  metropolis  of  Mediay  as  a  ytrj  large  <Atj, 

r  Suea  hff  Ckoaepee, 
Suiay  the  Sbnsbaii  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  and  the  royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
who  resided  here  in  the  winter  and  at  Ecbatana  in  the  summer^  was  sitnated  on  the 
rirer  Choaspes,  or  Bnlsens,  or  Ulai,  as  it  is  called  in  Daniel ;  or  rather  on  the  eonflnenee 
of  these  two  rivers,  which  meeting  at  Snsa,  form  one  great  riTcr,  sometimes  called  by 
one  name,  and  sometimes  by  the  odier. — ^Nbwtoh. 

•  The  drink  of  none  hut  kinge* 

If  we  examine  it  as  an  historical  problem,  whether  the  kings  of  Persia  alone  drank 
of  the  river  Choaspes,  we  shall  find  great  reason  to  determine  in  the  negative.  We 
have  for  that  opinion  the  silence  of  many  anthors,  by  whom  we  might  have  expected 
to  have  found  it  confirmed,  had  they  known  of  any  such  custom.  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
nbullns,  AuBonius,  Ifaximus  Tyrius,  Aristides,  Plutarch,  Pliny  the  Elder,  AthensBus, 
Bionysius  Periegetes,  and  Eustathins,  have  mentioned  Choaspes,  or  Eulieus,  as  the 
drink  of  the  kings  of  Persia  or  Parthia,  or  have  called  it  pneiXiKdv  iit»p^  regia  lymphoy 
but  have  not  said  that  they  alone  drank  of  it  I  say  Choaspes  or  EuIsbus,  because  some 
make  them  the  same,  and  others  counted  them  different  rivers.  The  silence  of  Hero- 
dotus ought  to  be  of  great  weight,  because  he  is  so  particular  in  his  account  of  the  Per- 
sian affairs ;  and,  next  to  his,  the  silence  of  Pliny,  who  had  read  so  many  authors,  if 
eonsiderable.  Though  it  can  hardly  be  expected  Uiat  a  negative  should  be  prcred  any 
other  way  than  from  the  silence  of  writers ;  yet  it  so  happens,  that  ^lian,  if  his  autho- 
rity be  admitted,  affords  us  a  full  proof  that  the  water  of  Choaspes  might  be  drunk  by 
the  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Persia : — "  In  the  carriages  which  followed  Xerxes,  there 
were  abundance  of  things  which  served  only  for  pomp  and  ostentation ;  there  was  also 
the  water  of  Choaspes.  The  army  being  oppressed  with  thirst  in  a  desert  place,  and 
the  carriages  being  not  yet  come  up ;  it  was  proclaimed  that  if  any  one  had  of  the  water 
of  Choaspes,  he  should  give  it  Xerxes  to  drink.  One  was  found  who  had  a  little,  and 
that  not  sweet  Xerxes  drank  it,  and  accounted  him  who  gave  it  him  a  benefactor, 
because  he  had  perished  with  thirst  if  that  little  had  not  been  found,"  Var.  Hist  xiL 
40.  Mention  is  made  indeed  by  Agathoeles  of  a  certain  water,  which  none  but  Persian 
kings  might  drink ;  and  if  any  other  writers  mention  it,  they  take  it  from  Agathoeles. 
We  find  it  in  Athenseus: — "Agathoeles  says  that  there  is  in  Persia  a  water  called 
golden ;  that  it  consists  of  seventy  streams ;  that  none  drink  of  it  except  the  king  and 
his  eldest  son,  and  that  if  any  person  does,  death  is  the  punishment"  It  does  not  how- 
ever appear,  that  the  "  golden  water"  and  **  Choaspes"  were  the  same.  Eustathins,  having 
transcribed  this  passage  from  Agathoeles.  adds : — "  Qusore,  whether  the  water  of  Cho- 
aspes, which  the  Persian  king  drank  In  his  expeditions,  was  forbidden  to  all  others 
nnder  the  same  penalty,"  Eustathins  in  Homer.  "Iliad."  T.  p.  1301,  ed.  Basil.  It 
may  be  granted,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  none  besides  the  king  might  drink 
of  tiiat  water  of  Choaspes,  which  was  boiled  and  barrelled  up  for  his  use  in  his  military 
expeditions.  8olinus.  indeed,  who  is  a  frivolous  writer,  says, — "  Choaspes  ita  dnieis  e<tt, 
ut  Persici  reges,  qnamdiu  intra  ripas  Persidis  flnit  soils  sibi  ex  eo  pocula  vindicarint.** 
Milton,  therefore,  considered  as  a  poet,  with  whose  purpose  the  fabulous  suited  best,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  blamed  for  what  he  has  advanced ;  as  even  the  authority  of  Solinns 
is  snfBcient  to  justify  him. — JoRmr. 

t  BniU  hy  Emathian  &r  hy  Parthian  hande,  Ao. 

Cities  of  later  date,  "built  by  Emathian  hands,"  that  is,  Macedonian  ;  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  in  Asia.  "The  great  Seleuoia,"  built  near  the  river  Tigris  bv 
8e1encus  Nicator,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  and  called  "  great,"  to  distinguish  it 
from  others  of  the  same  name.  Nisibis,  another  city  upon  the  Tigris,  called  also  Antl- 
ochia ;  "  Antiochia,  qnam  Nisibin  vocant"  Plin.  vi.  10.  Artaxata,  the  chief  city  of 
Armenia,  seated  upon  the  river  Araxes :  "  juxta  Araxem  Artaxate."  Plin.  vi.  10.  Tere- 
don,  a  city  near  the  Persian  bay,  below  the  confluence  of  Euphrates  and  Tifn^s; 
'*  Teredon  infra  confluentem  Eurhratis  ct  Tigris."  Plin.  vi.  28.  Ctesiphon.  near  Seleu- 
eia,  the  winter  residence  of  the  Parthian  kings.    Strabo,  L  xvL  p.  743. — ^Nawroir. 


b06  paradise  regained.  [book  ol 

The  great  Seleneiay  Nisibia,  and  tliere 

Artaxata,  Teredon,  Ctesiphon, 

Turning  with  easy  eye,  then  majat  behold 

All  these  the  Parthian"  (now  some  ages  pas^ 

By  great  Arsaees  led,  who  founded  fint  »* 

That  empire)  under  his  dominion  holds, 

From  the  luxurious  kings  of  Antioch^  won. 

And  just  in  time  thou  eomest  to  have  a  view 

Of  his  great  power  ;^  for  now  the  Parthian  king 

In  Ctesiphon  hath  gathered  all  his  host^  ^ 

Against  the  Soythliut,  whose  incursions  wild 

Have  wasted  Sqgdisna;  to  her  aid 

V  AU  tkete  the  Parthian,  Ac. 

All  t&ese  oitiesy  which  before  belonged  to  the  BeleueidaB  or  Syro-Macedonian  princes, 
■onetimee  oftUed  "  kinge  of  Antioch/'  from  their  usual  place  of  residence,  were  bow 
uider  the  dominion  of  the  Paithians,  whose  empire  was  founded  by  Arsaees,  who 
TCTolted  from  Antiocbus  Theus,  according  to  Prideanz,  two  hundred  and  SAj  yean 
before  Christ.  This  view  of  the  Parthian  empire  is  much  more  agreeably  and  poeti- 
oally  described  than  Adam's  prospect  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  from  the  moamt  of 
vision  in  the  "Paradise  Lost,''  xi.  386 — ill :  but  still  the  anachronism  in  this  is  worse 
than  in  the  other :  in  the  former,  Adam  is  supposed  to  take  a  view  of  cities  many  yean 
before  they  were  built;  and  in  the  latter  our  Saviour  beholds  eiUee,  as  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Ac,  in  this  flourishing  condition  many  years  after  they  were  laid  in  ruins ;  but  U 
was  the  design  of  the  former  vision  to  exhibit  what  was  Aiture,  it  was  not  the  desiga 
of  the  latter  to  exhibit  what  was  past. — Nbwtoit. 

The  immediate  object  of  this  temptation  was  to  awaken  ambition  in  onr  blessed  Lord, 
by  showing  him  ''all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,"  that  is,  tho 
splendoar  of  the  great  empires  that  had  been,  or  still  were  in  existence.  Whatever 
anaohroni«n  therefore  there  may  be  in  this  place,  it  is  surely  not  introduced  uselees]/ 
and  onneeeesarily,  as  Br.  Newton  inrinuates. — ^Dukstbb. 

▼  7%e  l¥xuruni9  iing9  of  Antioek, 
No  particular  luxury  seems  laid  by  history  to  the  charge  of  Antiochns  Theus ;  tho«sl^ 
It  was  the  profligate  conduct  of  Agathocles,  or  Andragoras,  then  governor  of  Parthia 
under  him,  that  incited  the  resentment  of  Arsaoes,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  revolt,  ana 
Anally  of  the  creation  of  the  Parthian  empire.  See  Prideaax,  part  ii.  b.  2.  Milton  had 
probably  here  in  his  mind  the  descriptions  given  in  history  of  the  luxury  and  profli- 
gacy  of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes ;  whose  abandoned  conduct  and  dissipation  was  such,  that 
instead  of  Epiphanes,  or  the  Illustrious,  which  name  he  had  assumed,  he  was  generally 
known  by  that  of  Epimanes,  or  the  Madman.    See  **  Polyb.  apud  Athensoum/'  L  v.^> 

DUMBTKB. 

w  Andjiui  in  time  tkon  eomeat  to  kave  a  view 
0/ hi»  great  power,  Ac. 

Milton,  considering,  very  probably,  that  a  geographic  description  of  kingdoms,  how* 
ever  varied  in  the  manner  of  expression  and  diversified  with  little  circumstances,  must 
soon  grow  tedious,  has  very  Judiciously  thrown  in  this  digressive  pietnre  of  an  amy 
mustering  for  an  expedition,  which  he  has  executed  In  a  very  masterly  manner.  The 
same  conduct  he  has  observed  in  the  subsequent  description  of  the  Roman  empire,  by 
introducing  into  the  scene  prsstors  and  proconsuls  marching  out  of  their  provinees  with 
troops,  lictors,  rods,  and  other  ensigns  of  power;  and  ambassadors  making  their 
entrance  into  that  imperial  city  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  great  art  and 
design  in  this  contrivance  of  our  author;  and  the  more,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of 
any,  so  naturally  are  the  parts  oonneoted. — ^Tbtbh. 

X  For  now  t%e  Parthian  king 
In  Cieeiphon  hath  gathered  all  hie  hoet,  Ao. 
Otesiphon  seems  to  have  been  the  general  place  of  rendetvons  of  the  Parthian  army. 
#herever  their  destination  might  be.  Strabo  says  that  the  Parthian  kings,  who  haa 
before  made  Selencia  their  winter  residenoe,  removed  to  Ctesiphon,  because  it  was 
larger,  and  more  calculated  for  considerable  military  preparations ;  and  beoanse  they 
wiuied  to  save  the  inhabitants  of  Selencia  from  the  inconveniences  of  a  nnmerons  army 
(n  a  place  not  sufficiently  large  to  reoeive  them. — Dunstbr. 
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He  nuurcbes  now  in  haste  z^  see,  though  from  hx, 

His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 

They  issae  forth,  steel  iKms  and  dbalts  their  aims," 

Of  equal  dread  in  flight  or  in  pnisuit; 

All  horsemen,  in  which  fi^ht  thej  most  excel  :* 

See  how  in  warlike  master  they  appear, 

In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  halfmoons,  and  wings. 

He  look'd,  and  saw  what  nnmbeis  numberless^ 
The  city  gates  out^ur'd,*  light«mied  troops, 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride ; 
In  mail  their  horses  dad,'  yet  fleet  and  strong, 
Prauncing  their  riders  bore,  the  flower  and  choiee 
Of  many  provinces  from  bound  to  bound ;  * 
From  Arachoeia,  from  Candaor  east, 
And  Margiana  to  the  Hyrcanian  clilb 
Of  Caucasus,  and  dark  Iberian  dales  ;^ 
From  Atropatia  and  the  neighbouring  pluns 


7  Tohtir 
Bm  martkm  now  in  iUwte. 

la  tiM  ''Chanm"  of  Lneiaii,  Merenry,  in  a  similar  manDer,  Aom,  and  desotlbet  ta 
OharMBy  Cyras  nardung  on  his  expedition  against  Crossus. — Durstsb. 


s  Su«l  bam  and  dUi/i*  iAmV 
Catnllns  tonns  the  Parthians  "saglitiferosqne  Parthos,"  Ep.  xi  and  DioiiTiina  di*. 
ttngnifhed  them  aa  '*  warlike,  and  armed  with  bows,"  Perieg.  r.  IMO.— DmnmB. 

A  Of  equal  dfMtd  in  fligkt  or  in  pnnuit; 
AU  honemen,  in  whi^Jight  thejf  moH  excel, 
Lncan  notices  the  skill  of  the  Parthians  in  discharging  their  arrows  ai  their  p«mier% 
while  they  fled  fh>m  them,  lib.  i.  229,  "  missa  Parthi  post  terga  sagitta."   Oyid  refers  to 
the  same  cirenmstance,  "J)e  Art  Amand.,"  i.  209,  Ac;  and  ViigU  speaks  of  "Fidan- 
temqne  fbga  Parthom,"  Oeorg.  iii.  39. — Dunstbii. 

^  Wkcd  MMW&sri  nmmierleee, 
A  manner  of  expression,  though  much  oensnred  in  our  author,  mj  fiunlUar  with  the 
Greek  poets.    Thus  Lucretius,  ilL  799^  and  x.  1053,  ''Innnmero  numero.*     And  sea 
Tasso^  "  Gler.  Lib."  c.  xix.  121.— 

e  The  eiiy  galee  outpomr^d. 

So,  in  Yirgil,  "Mn.''  xii.  121. 

Procedit  leglo  Anionidaro,  pilataqne  plenii 
Agmina  se  rnndunt  portis,  &c^^Dviistix. 

'  in  eoate  of  mail  and  military  pride  ; 
•  /n  siat7  lAetr  Aoraef  dad,  Ac. 

Plutarch,  in  his  account  of  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  says  that  the  Parthians,  on  a  sud- 
den throwing  off  the  covering  of  their  armour,  seemed  all  on  fire  fN>m  the  glittering 
brightness  of  their  helmets  and  breastplates,  which  were  made  of  Hargian  steel;  and 
from  the  brass  and  iron  trappings  of  their  horses. — 

•  In  many  provineee  from  bound  to  bound. 

He  had  before  mentioned  the  principal  cities  of  the  Parthians,  and  he  now  reeonnts 
several  of  their  provinces.  Arachosia,  near  the  river  Indus,  Btmba,  L  si.  p.  6ie, 
Candaor,  not  Oandaor,  as  in  some  editions :  I  suppose  ihe  Candari,  a  people  of  India, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  1.  vL  sect  18.  These  were  provinces  to  the  east;  and  to  the 
north  Margiana  and  Hyroania,  Strabo,  L  li.  p.  7t ;  and  Mount  Caucasus,  and  Iberia, 
whieh  is  called  **  dark,"  as  the  eoontn^  abounded  with  forests.    (Bee  Taeitos,  AnnaL  tL 


t  The  Byreanian  eUffe 
0/  Cauoaeue,  and  eUtrk  nerian  dalee, 

Shirvan  and  Daghestan,  or  "  the  country  of  rocks,"  are  those  proTincas  wblbh  Xiltoa 
calif  "the  Hyrcanian  cliUs  of  Cauoasnsy"  Ao. — Sib  W.  Joicu. 


Of  Adiabene^  Media^  and  the  Boath 

Of  Susiana,  to  Balsara's  haven.i 

He  saw  them  in  their  forms  of  battle  ranged^ 

How  quick  they  wheel'd,  and  flying  behind  them  shot 

Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers^  against  the  face 

Of  their  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight : 

The  field  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown  :^ 

Nor  wanted  clouds  of  foot^J  nor  on  each  horn 

Cuirassiers  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight/ 

Chariots,  or  elephants  indorsed  with  towers^ 

Of  archers ;  nor  of  labouring  pioneers 

A  multitude,  with  spades  ana  axes  arm'd 

r  From  Atropatia  and  ike  neighbouring  plaint 
Of  Adiabene,  Media,  and  the  eouth 
Of  Sueiaruif  to  Bal»ara*9  kaven. 

This  description  of  Uie  Partlii&n  proyinces  moyes  nearly  in  a  circle.  It  bej^ns  with 
AraohoBia  east;  Uien  advances  northward  to  Margiana;  and  from  thenoe,  taming  west- 
ward, proceeds  to  Hyrcania,  Iberia,  and  the  Atropatian  or  northern  division  of  Media : 
here  it  turns  again  southward,  and  carries  us  to  Adiabene,  or  the  western  part  of 
Babylonia,  which,  as  Dr.  Newton  observes,  Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p.  745)  describes  as  a  plain 
country :  then,  passing  through  part  of  Media,  it  concludes  with  Bnsiana,  which  ex- 
tended sonthws^  to  the  Persian  Qulf,  called  ''Balsara's  haven/'  from  Uie  port  of 
Balsera,  Bassorah,  or  Bussora. — Dukstbr. 

*  To  the  west  of  Pars  is  the  province  of  Ehuristan,  which  the  Greeks  called  Snsiana; 
it  has  no  monatain  in  it,  but  consists  wholly  of  large  plains :  it  hs«  part  of  Persian  Irak 
to  the  north,  the  gulf  to  the  south ;  and  it  extends  westward  as  far  as  the  plains  of 
Wasset  and  the  port  of  Basra;  whence  Milton  says  "the  south  of  Susiana  to  Balsara'i 
haven."  But  he  makes  a  considerable  mistake,  in  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the 
tempter  the  name  of  a  city  which  was  not  built  till  six  hundred  years  after  the  tempta- 
tion.— Sir  W.  Jones. 

b  Sharp  tle^  of  arrowy  ehowert, 

Mr.  Richardson  observes  that  this  is  not  unlike  Virgil's 

ftindnnt  simul  undique  tela 
Crebra  nivis  ritu.    JBn.  ii.  oIO.— Dvhbtib. 


Gray  has  imitated  this : 


Iron  deet  of  arrowy  shower. 


1  The  field  all  iron  ccut  a  gleaming  thrown, 
Br.  Newton  observes  that  this  line  greatly  exceeds  Fairfax's  "  Tasso,"  c  i.  Bt  64. 

Erobattailed  in  wails  of  iron  brown ; 

and  even  a  very  fine  passage  in  Virgil,  which  has  certainly  much  resemblance  to  the 
<' field  aU  iron,"  JBn.  xL  601, 

turn  Inte  ferreus  hastis 
Horret  ager,  campique  armls  sublimibus  ardent. 

But  I  have  met  with  a  passage  more  immediately  parallel  in  Euripides,  who  literally 
describes  his  field  "all  brass,"  in  the  '^ Phoenissss,"  ver.  298. — Dunstkr. 

J  Cloude  offooU 
Mr.  Dunster  observes,  that  by  horsemen  Milton  meant  only  skilled  in  the  management 
of  a  horse,  as  every  Parthian  was ;  and  by  no  means  that  they  never  engaged  except 
on  horseback :  and  by  chivalry  he  means,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  army  in 
general,  like  the  Italian  eavaUeria.    See  **  Par.  Lost,"  b.  i.  307. — Todd. 

k  CuiroMtiere  aU  in  ete^  for  standing  fight, 
Sallust,  "Fragment"  L  iv.  speaks  of  "eqnltes  cataphracti  ferrea  omni  specie." 
Similar  to  the  cataphracts  of  the  Romans  were  the  rXi^oi^pfoc  of  the  Persians ;  whom 
the  author  of  Uie  "  Glossarium  Nomicum"  describes  hXpciinpot,  "aU  in  steel." — Durstbr. 

1  El^hanta  indorsed  urith  towere, 
Ammianus  Maroellinus  speaks  of  elephants  in  Uie  Persian  army,  L  24.    Pliny  men- 
tions them  bearing  towers  with  sixty  soldiers  on  them,  "  torriU  cum  sexagenis  propng* 
natoriboi^"  riiL  7.— DuirsnB. 
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To  lay  hnis  pkin,  fell  woods,  or  Tallejs  fill, 
Or  where  plain  was  raise  hUl,  or  OTerlaj 
With  bridges  riyers  proud,  as  with  a  yoke  :■ 
Moles  after  these,  camels  and  dromedaries, 
And  waggons,  fraught  with  utensils  of  war. 
Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  oamp, 
When  Agrican  with  all  his  northern  powers 
Besieged  Albracca,"  as  romances  tell> 
The  city  of  Gallaphrone,  from  thence  to  win 
The  furest  of  her  sex  Angelica,* 
His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowest  knights, 
Both  Paynim,  and  the  peers  of  Charlemain. 
Such  and  so  numerous  was  their  chiyalry : 
At  sight  whereof  the  fiend  yet  more  presumed, 
And  to  our  Saviour  thus  his  words  rencw'd :» 
That  thou  mayst  know  I  seek  not  to  engage 
Thy  virtue,  and  not  every  way  secure 
On  no  slight  grounds  thy  safety ;  hear,  and  mark, 
To  what  end  I  have  brought  thee  hither,  and  shown 
All  this  fair  siffht :  thy  kingdom,  though  foretold 
By  prophet  or  by  aneel,  unless  thou 
Endeavour  as  thy  &wer  Bavid  did, 
Thou  never  shalt  obtain ;  prediction  still 
In  all  things,  and  all  men,  supposes  means ; 
Without  means  used,  what  it  predicts  revokes. 
But,  say  thou  wert  possess'd  of  David's  throne. 
By  free  consent  of  all,  none  opposite, 
Samaritan  or  Jew ;  how  couldst  thou  hope 
Long  to  enjoy  it,  quiet  and  secure. 
Between  two  such  enclosing  enemies, 


»  Or  overlay 
With  hridgM  riven  proud,  at  with  a  yoke. 

Alluding  probably  to  iBsohyliu'B  deaeription  of  Xerxes's  bridge  orw  the  HelleapoBty 
"  Penw,"  71.— Thtbr. 

B  SHcH/orem  met  not,  nor  eo  wide  a  oamp 
When  Agriean  with  all  Hie  northern  powore 
JBeeiogea  Albraeca,  Ao. 

Wbat  Milton  here  allndee  to,  ii  relatod  in  Boiardo'a  **  Orlando  Inamorato,"  1.  L  o.  10. 
— Thtkb. 

•  The/airt&t  o/hereex  Ang^ie€u 

This  IB  that  Angelioa,  who  afterwards  made  her  appearance  in  the  same  oharaotor  In 
Ario8to*B  "  Orluido  Furiosoy"  which  was  intended  as  a  continuaUon  of  the  story  which 
Bolardo  had  begun.  As  Ifilton  fetohes  his  simile  from  a  romance,  he  adopts  the  tormi 
used  by  these  writers,  vis.  "prowest"  and  "Paynim." — TnrmL, 

"Prowest"  is  the  superlative  of  "prow,"  from  the  old  French  promt,  "raliant."— 

DUHSTIB. 

P  Thne  hie  vorde  renewed. 

The  speech  of  Satan  (rer.  846),  professing  the  purpose  why  he  showed  all  this  to 
Jesus,  judiciously  rererts  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  temptation ;  and  by  urging 
our  Lord  to  avail  himself  of  the  Parthian  power,  that  he  might  gain  possession  ox 
David's  throne,  and  fVee  his  countrymen  from  the  Roman  yoke,  it  applies  to  those  patri- 
otic feelings  whiv":  he  had  expressed  in  the  first  Book  of  this  poem,  where  ho  declares 
that  one  of  his  earliest  sentiments  of  virtoe,  "  more  than  human,"  was  marked  with  a 
wish  "  to  rescue  Israel  fVom  the  Roman  yoke."  Our  Lord's  reply  is  close  and  pointed, 
and  serves  farther  to  unfold  the  character  of  onr  great  pattern  of  every  virtue. — Duxstgr. 
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Roman  and  Piurtkian  ?    Therefore  one  of  theee 

Thoa  mast  make  sore  thy  own ;  the  Paffthiaa  first 

By  my  advioe,  a«  nearer  and  of  late 

Found  able  by  invasiim  to  annoy 

Thy  country,  and  captive  lead  away  her  Itinga, 

AntigonuB  and  old  Hyroanoe,  boand,t 

Maugre  the  Sonuui :  it  shall  be  my  tadc 

To  render  thee  the  Pftrthian  at  dispoee ; 

Choose  which  thou  wilty  by  conquest  or  by  league : 

By  him  thou  shalt  regain,  without  him  not. 

That  which  alone  can  truly  re-install  thee 

In  Bavid's  royal  seat,  his  true  sueoeseonr, 

Deliverance  of  thy  brethren^  those  ten  tribes, 

Whose  offspring  in  his  territory  yet  serve, 

In  Habor,  and  among  the  Medes  dispersed :' 

Ten  sons  of  Jaoob,  two  of  Joseph,"  lost 

Thus  long  from  Israel,  servinff,  as  of  old 

Their  fathers  in  the  land  of  Egypt  served, 

This  offer  sets  before  thee  to  deliver.  ** 

These  if  from  servitude  thoa  shalt  restore 

To  their  inheritance ;  then,  nor  till  then. 

Thou  on  the  throne  of  David  in  full  ^^ory^ 

4  And  eapfive  lead  awop  her  hinge, 
Antiffonue  and  old  JPyrcanu*,  bomnd. 

Here  Beems  to  be  a  Blip  of  memoTj  in  our  author.  The  Parlhiaof,  ladeed,  led  Hyr* 
canus  away  captiTe  to  Seleucia,  after  his  eyes  were  put  oat,  and  whea  he  waa  past  eerenty 
years  of  age,  so  that  he  might  well  be  called  "old  Hyrcanns:''  but  instead  of  leading 
away  Antigonos  oaptiTe,  they  oonstitated  him  kinr  of  the  Jews,  and  he  was  afterwvrds 
ieprived  of  his  kingdom  by  the  Romans.  See  Josephas,  "  Antlq."  lib.  zIt.  cap.  13: 
"  De  Bel.  Jnd."  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  Bnt  it  shoold  be  considered  that  Milton  himaelf  was  old 
and  blind ;  and  composing  from  memory,  he  might  fall  into  such  a  mistak*^  which  may 
be  pardoned  among  so  many  excellencies. — Newtoit. 

Dr.  Newton's  observation  on  the  mistake  of  our  "  old  blind"  poet,  is  here  rather 
nnfortunafe ;  as  ho  himself,  with  his  eyes  open,  seems  to  have  fkllen  into  a  considera- 
ble mistake  in  this  note,  by  describing  Hyreanus  as  having  his  eyes  put  out,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  His  ears  were  out  oiT  by  his  rival  Antigonns 
(see  Joseph.  "  Antiq.  Jud."  xiv.  13),  to  render  him  incapable,  when  maimed  in  persoOf 
of  filling  the  office  of  high  priest;  but  (I.  zv.  c  6,  sect  14,  where  the  various  misfor- 
tunes that  befell  Hyreanus  are  particularly  recited)  nothing  is  said  of  his  9j9»  being  put 

out — ^DUNSTBB. 

r  Thote  tern  trihee,  ' 

Wkote  oj^pring  in  Mi  territory  get  eatve. 
In  Babor,  and  among  the  Medee  diepereed. 
These  were  the  ten  tribes,  whom  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  carried  captive  into 
Assyria,  2  Kings,  zviiL  11 ;  which  cities  were  now  under  the  demlnion  of  the  Partiblans. 
— avwron. 

•  Ten  eone  of  Jaoob,  tteo  o/Joewk, 

The  ten  captive  tribes  of  the  Israelites  were  those  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  Zebulon,  Issa* 
char,  Dan,  Oad,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Bphraim,  and  Manasses.  Only  eight  of  these  wore 
sons  of  Jacob ;  the  two  others  were  the  sons  of  Joseph.  I  would  suppose  therefore  that 
the  poet  meant  to  give  it, 

Eight  BOBS  of  Jacob,  two  of  Joseph  lost. 

Otherwise  he  must  have  included,  in  the  ten  sons  of  Jaoob,  both  Levi  and  Joseph.  The 
Levites,  it  is  true,  did  not  form  a  distinct  tribe,  nor  had  any  possessions  allotted  thom ; 
but,  being  carried  into  captivity  with  the  other  tribes,  amongst  whom  they  were  scat- 
tered, Levi  might  be  referred  to  among  the  lost  sons  of  Jacob.  It  seems,  however, 
quite  incorrect  to  refer  to  Joseph  as  the  bead  of  a  tribe,  when  he  was  really  merged  in 
iub  tribes  of  his  two  sons^  Sphraim  and  Manasses. — Duxstbb. 
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From  Egypt  to  fiophntes,*  and  beyood, 

Shalt  leigDy  and  Borne  or  Canar  not  n^  fear.  «> 

To  whom  our  SaTioar  answer'd  thii&  uiuiov'd : 
Much  ostentatioa  Tain  of  fleshlj  ann* 
And  fea^Ua  arms^  much  instrament  of  war. 
Long  in  prepanog,^  soon  to  nothing  bronght. 
Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set ;  and  in  mj  ear  *> 

Vented  mnch  policy^  and  projeeta  deep 
Of  enemies,  of  aids,  battek,  and  leagues. 
Plausible  to  the  world,  to  me  worth  naught. 
Means  I  must  use,  thou  say'st ;  prediction  else 
Will  unpredict,*  and  £ul  me  of  the  throne.  ** 

My  time,'  I  told  thee,  (and  that  time  for  thee 
Were  better  farthest  off }  is  not  yet  come : 
When  that  comes,  think  not  thou  to  find  me  slack 
On  my  part  aught  endeavouring,  or  to  need 
Thy  politick  maxims,  or  that  cumbersome  ^** 

Luggage  of  war  there  shown  me,  ai^;nment 
Of  human  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.' 
My  brethren,  as  thou  call'st  them,  those  ten  tribes, 
I  must  deliyer,  if  I  mean  to  reign 

David's  true  heir,  and  his  full  sceptre  sway  ** 

To  just  extent  over  all  Israel's  sons. 
But  whence  to  thee  this  zeal  f  where  was  it  then 
For  Israel,  or  for  David,  or  his  throne. 
When  thou  stood'st  up  his  tempter*  to  the  pride 

t  From  Bgyfi  to  Evipkrmtm, 
That  is,  tht  kingdom  of  IbtmI  in  its  utmost  extent :  for  thus  the  land  was  promised 
lo  Ahsahaoi,  Gen.  xr.  18;  and  the  extent  of  Solomon's  Iciagdom  is  thus  deseribed,  1 
Kings^  vf^  Sl^-^KrvToir. 

«  MwA  oilsalafHm  eaia  «^  JlmikUf  wrmm 
"Fleshly  arm"  is  seriptnial  a— S  Chron.  xxxiL  8^  and  see  Jer.  xriL  6. — ^Buhstbb. 

V  Muck  inttmmad  f^wvr^ 
Lomg  in  prtparing, 

^'Totios  belli  instnimento  et  apparato,"  Ciceron.  Academic.  iL  1. — ^Duhstbb. 


WiU 

This  ref^  to  ivhat  the  tempter  had  said  before,  ver.  864,  where  he  had  fldladoasly 
applied  the  argnment,  that  the  requisite  relianee  on  Diriae  Proridence  does  not  by  any 
means  eonntenaaee  a  supine  negligenee,  and  a  dereliction  of  all  personiU  exertions. 
Mr.  Thyer  eensores  the  manner  of  speaking  here,  as  too  light  and  fkmiliar  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  speaker;  bat  it  strikes  me  as  censnrable,  not  so  mveh  for  the  lightness  ae 
for  the  qnaintness  of  the  expression,  and  somewhat  of  that  jingling  play  npen  words, 
of  which  our  author  was  certainly  too  fond.  To  "unpredict"  is  something  like  to 
**  UMMate."    See  "  Par.  Lost,"  bw  t.  895»  and  b.  ix.  948.~-Dujistbb. 

*JfyHme,  Ae. 
John  TiLC 

7  ArgtuMmt 
Of  \iimmi  istfliAiieM  rat\tT  than  of  ttnmgA. 
It  is  a  proof  of  human  weakness,  as  it  shows  that  man  is  obliged  to  depend  upon 
something  extrinsical  to  himself,  whether  he  would  attack  his  enemy  or  defend  himself. 
It  alludes  to  the  common  obsenraUon,  that  nature  has  Airnished  all  creatures  with  wea* 
pons  of  defenee,  except  man.    See  Anacreon's  Ode  on  this  thought — Thtxb. 

>  WktH  ikom  wUwFH  «p  Aft  tempUr,  Me. 
Alluding  to  1  Chron.  xxLl.   "  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel  and  proroked  Darld 
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Of  numbering  Israel,  which  cost  the  lives  ^^ 

Of  threescore  and  ten  thousand  Israelites 

By  three  days'  pestilence  f     Such  was  thy  seal 

To  Israel  then ;  the  same  that  now  to  me  I 

As  for  those  captive  tribes,*  themselves  were  they 

Who  wrought  their  own  captivity,  fell  oflf 

From  God  to  worship  calves,  the  deities 

Of  Egypt,  Baal  next  and  Ashtaroth, 

And  all  the  idolatries  of  heathen  round. 

Besides  their  other  worse  than  heathenish  crimes ; 

Nor  in  the  land  of  their  captivity 

Humbled  themselves,  or  penitent  besought 

The  Gt>d  of  their  forefathers ;  but  so  died 

Impenitent,  and  left  a  race  behind 

Like  to  themselves,  distinguishable  scarce 

From  Gentiles,  but  by  circumcision  vain ; 

And  God  with  idols  in  their  worship  join'd. 

Should  I  of  these  the  liberty  regard, 

Who,  freed,  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 

Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  unreform'd, 

Headlong  would  follow :  and  to  their  gods  perhaps  ^ 

Of  Bethel  and  of  Dan  ?^  No ;  let  them  serve 

to  number  Israel."  Milton,  we  lee,  oonsiden  it  not  as  the  adyice  of  anj  evil  ooonsellor, 
as  some  understand  the  word  Satan ;  bat  as  the  suggestion  of  the  first  aathor  of  eyil : 
and  he  expresses  it  very  properly  by  "  the  pride  of  numbering  Israel ;"  for  the  best  oom- 
mentators  suppose  the  nature  of  David's  offence  to  oonsist  in  pride  and  Tanity,  in  making 
flesh  his  arm,  and  eonfiding  in  the  number  of  his  people. — ^Nbwton. 

•  Atfor  tho9e  eapHve  trthet,  iko. 
The  oaptiTity  of  the  ten  tribes  was  a  punishment  owing  to  fheir  own  idolatry  and 
wickedness.    Bee  1  Kings,  XTii.9and  the  prophets  in  scTcral  places. — ^Niwroir. 

b  WhOf/reed,  aa  to  their  ancient  pair%m<my, 
Unhumbled,  unrepentantf  unrefirm'd, 
Headlong  would  /oUow :  and  to  their  gode  perhape 
Of  Bethel  and  of  Dan? 
There  is  some  difficulty  and  obscurity  in  this  passage ;  and  several  conjectures  and 
emendations  have  been  offered  to  clear  it;  but  none,  I  think,  entirely  to  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Sympson  would  read  "  Headlong  would  ftM  off,  and,"  Ac,  or  **  Headlong  would 
fall,"  Ac,  but  Mr.  Calton  seems  to  come  nearer  the  poet's  meaning.    Whom  or  what 
would  they  follow  ?  says  he.    There  wants  an  accusative  case ;  and  what  must  be  under- 
stood to  complete  the  sense  can  never  be  accounted  for  by  an  ellipsis,  that  any  rules  or 
use  of  language  will  justify.    He  therefore  suspects  by  some  accident  a  whole  line 
may  have  been  lost  ,*  and  proposes  one,  which  he  says  may  serve  at  least  for  a  oom- 
mentary  to  explain  the  sense,  if  it  cannot  be  allowed  for  an  emendation : 

Their  fathers  in  their  eld  imiq^itie* 
Headlong  would  follow,  Ac. 

Or  is  not  the  constmotion  thus? — "  Headlong  would  follow  as  to  their  aadent  patrimony, 
and  to  their  gods  perhaps,"  Ac — Nxwtok. 

There  ie  somewhat  of  obscurity  here,  it  must  be  allowed ;  but  I  oonoeive  our  antfaor 
to  have  many  passages  that  are  more  implicate.  The  sense  seems  to  be  thic :  ''  Who^ 
if  they  were  f^eed  from  that  captivity,  which  was  inflicted  on  them  as  a  poaishment 
for  their  disobedience,  idolatry,  and  other  vices,  would  return  to  take  possession  of 
their  country,  as  something  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled,  and  of  which  they  had 
Veen  long  unjustly  deprived ;  without  showing  the  least  sense  either  of  their  former 
abandoned  conduct,  or  of  Ood's  goodness  in  pardoning  and  restoring  them.  This 
change  in  their  situation  would  produce  none  whatever  in  their  conduct;  but  they  would 
retain  the  same  hardened  hearts,  and  the  same  wicked  dispositions  as  before,  and  most 
probably  would  betake  themselves  to  their  old  idolatries  and  other  abominations."    The 
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Thdr  enamiee,*  who  serre  idols  with  God. 
Yet  he  mt  length,  (time  to  himself  best  known) 
Bemembering  Abraham,  by  some  wondrous  osU 
Msj  bring  them  back,  repentant  and  sincere. 
And  at  their  pasnng  cleaTC  the  Assyrian  flood,' 
While  to  their  native  land  with  joy  they  haste ; 
As  the  Bed  Sea  and  Jordan  once  he  cleft, 
When  to  the  Promised  Land  their  fiithers  pass'd : 
To  his  dne  time  and  providence  I  leaye  them. 

So  spake  Israel's  true  King,  and  to  the  fiend 
Made  answer  meet,  that  made  void  all  his  wiles.* 
So  fiures  it^  when  with  truth  fiJaehood  contends.' 

6TpffMrion  "htmSUmg  would  foDow*  wttma  alfaisiTe  to  bnito  animals  hnnyliij^  ill  a 
gfegariovf  maimer  to  any  new  and  better  pastore;  and  **  headlong*  might  be  partioa- 
briy  nggeetod  b j  Salliuf  ■  deecriptioa  of  inalional  animals,  "  peeor%  qom  nalnia 
{rona,  atqne  Tontei  obedienUa  ftnzit*'  If  a  eorreeUon  of  the  text  be  thooghi  neeesstrj, 
I  dioald  prefer. 


Who,  fteed  as  to  tiieir  eBcieal  patrimony, 

Morm*d| 

»Ba 
Of  Bethel  and  of 


Unhombled,  onrepentant,  oarel 

Headktmr  would  All  onto  tlMir  fods,  perbape 


In  reeommendalloa  of  whieh  it  maj  be  obserred,  that «  fiOl  to  idols*  is  Miltoiiio  ,•  as  it  is 

said  of  Solomon,  «  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  L  444,  that  his  heart, 

Begailed  by  fair  idolatrenes,  feU 
To  idols  fiwi.— DuRtTsm. 

Is  there  not  some  distant  allnsioa  here  to  the  effeot  of  the  restoratioa  of  Charles  H.^ 
whoa  and  whose  foUowers  their  miifortanes  had  not  taught  Tirtae  and  hunili^f 

«i\ro/  telUsiMrve 

^Like  as  ye  hare  forsaken  me,  and  senred  strange  gods  in  your  land^  to  shall  y% 
serre  strangers  in  a  land  that  Is  not  yonrs,"  Jer.  r.  19.--l)vxtnB. 

'  And  at  HM^paming  e2ea««  tiU  At^friam  Jlood,  Ae. 

There  are  soTeral  propheeies  of  the  restoration  of  Israel ;  bnt  in  saying  that  the 
Lord  would  "eleaTe  the  Assyrian  flood,"  that  ia,  the  riTsr  Suphrates,  at  their  return 
fhwa  Assyria,  as  he  oleft  the  Red  Sea  and  the  rirer  Jordan  at  their  oondng  from  Egypt, 
the  poet  seems  particularly  to  allude  to  Ber.  xtL  12,  and  to  Isa.  iL  lb,  16.— Nawroir. 

•  And  to  tiU  ^Und 
Mad$  oiMioM*  siee^  thai  matU  eouf  att  Am  wUm, 

We  may  eompare  the  passage  of  Yida,  where  Satan,  In  his  speeoh  to  the  deyils  In 
Pandmrnoniam,  relates  how  be  had  been  foiled  in  the  tomptatioa  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
"  Christiad."  L  198.— Duxsran. 

So  in  G.  Fletoher's  "  Christ's  Viotory,"  the  soreeress  is  thus  finled  in  the  temptation 
of  our  Lord  :-^ 

But  he  iMt  ehanns  diaperaed  into  wind, 
Aad  her  of  laaolenee  artmoniahed^— Tonn. 

'  jSb  /arm  it,  when  with  tnath  fideAood  oonf ea<lt. 

The  same  objection  still  lies  against  the  oonelusion  of  this  book,  as  against  that  of 
the  preeeding  one; — ^by  ooming  immediately  after  a  part  so  highly  finish^  as  the  tIow 
of  the  Parthian  power  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  military  expedition,  it  has  not  the 
effect  it  would  otherwise  hare.  It  ia,  howoTer,  a  neoessary  eondnsion,  and  one  that 
amfteriaUy  carries  on  the  business  of  the  poem.  An  essential  test  of  its  merit  is^  that, 
howerer  we  might  wish  it  shortened,  it  would  seareely  hare  been  possible  to  oomprssi 
the  matter  it  contains^— PuvinB. 
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BOOK  IV. 

INTRODirOTORY  REKARES. 

DmrariB  oVsenrM,  tiutt  grttA  poemi  hare  genenlly  ftllen  off,  and  grown  languid,  al 
tiie  close ;  bat  that  this  is  not  the  cue  with  the  "  Paradise  Regained."  The  greater 
part  of  this  fourth  book  is  still  dialogue  and  argament;  first  in  fayour  of  the  mHitarj 
power  and  splendid  trophies  of  Rome ;  then  of  the  intelleotual  eminence  and  spiritnal 
charms  of  Athens :  but  it  is  accompanied  by  more  of  action ;  as  the  storm  in  the  wil- 
derness ndsed  by  Satan,  which  is  one  of  the  grandest  descriptions  in  all  poetry ;  and 
the  carrying  off  oar  Savionr  by  force  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  placing  him  on 
the  top  of  a  pinnacle.  This  is  the  last  trial,  and  here  Satan  gives  himself  up  as  com- 
pletely overcome. 

The  dialogaes  are  always  supported  with  surprising  knowledge  and  power  on  both 
sides,  thoagh  of  coarse  with  an  overcoming  superiority  on  the  part  of  Ohrist  The 
reasonings  or  the  pleadings  on  the  part  of  Satan  are  often  so  plansible,  that  the  reader 
is  kept  on  the  anzioas  stretch  how  they  are  to  be  answered;  and  feels  an  eleclrio  glow 
at  the  unexpected  force  with  which  the  ready  answer  is  supplied.  This  never  allows 
these  argamentative  parts  to  languish,  but  keeps  the  mind  in  full  exoreise  and  oeaatant 
emotion.  It  is  true,  that  the  learning  Is  so  immense,  that  few  ctoi,  in  the  perusal,  foBew 
the  allusions ;  but  the  epithets  are  so  picturesque  or  striking,  that  they  rouse  the  mind 
with  a  general  and  strong,  though  indefinable  activity  and  pleasure :  we  feel  a  master- 
spirit instructing  and  overawing  us,  and  we  believe :  we  do  not  take  it  as  the  flourish 
of  rhetoric,  but  acknowledge  its  sincerity  and  predominance  of  thought  A  divine 
intelligence  is  enlightening  us,  on  the  grandeur  of  creation,  on  the  mysteries  of  our 
being,  and  on  the  purposes,  vanities,  and  delusions  of  this  terrestrial  world. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  urged,  that  this  may  be  usoftil  doctrine,  but  not  poetry.  Poetiy 
must  represent  truths  through  the  medium  of  imagination.  Are  not  Rome  and  Athens 
so  delineated  by  Milton,  that  we  have  both  lively  imagery  and  accurate  comments  ? 
We  are  taught  to  view  them  in  their  proper  and  undisguised  characters. 

Speaking  of  the  wise  men  of  Athens,  and  their  different  sects,  the  heathen  phOoso- 

phers,  Milton  says, 

who  therefore  aeeks^a  these 
Tme  wisdom,  finds  her  not ;  or,  by  delasioa, 
Par  worse,  her  false  resemblance  only  meets. 
An  empty  cloud.    However,  many  books, 
Wise  men  have  said,  are  wearisome :  who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superiour, 
(And  what  he  brings  wtuit  needs  he  elsewhere  seek  ?} 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 
Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself; 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge ; 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

The  praise  of  such  a  passage  as  this  would  be  like  an  attempt  to  gild  the  sunbeam* 
When  Satan  was  thus  silenced,  in  his  attempt  to  seduce  our  Saviour  by  the  splen- 
dours of  Athenian  Literature,  there  follows,  at  verse  868,  an  outburst  of  tremendons 
force,  beginning, 

Since  neither  wealth  nor  honour,  arms  nor  arts, 

and  continuing  for  twenty-five  lines. 

Satin,  in  a  rage  at  his  defeat,  thus  resorts  to  threats  s-^ 

So  saying,  he  took,  (for  still  he  knew  his  power 
Not  yet  expired)  and  to  the  wilderness 
Brought  back  the  Son  of  God,  and  left  him  there, 
Feigning  to  disappear.    Darkness  now  rose,  ibo 
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ThflA  foQoin  th«  frii^itfbl  ttonn,  vhen  "  either  tropie  besMk  thuider,  and  bolh  ends  of 
hearen;*  and  the  "winds  nish'd  abroad  from  the  four  hinges  of  the  worid."  This  is 
fiiAowed  by  a  bright  morning,  which,  Joseph  Warton  sajs,  "  exhibits  some  of  the  finest 
lines  which  Milton  has  written  in  all  his  poems."  Tet  perhaps  the  storm  is  still  finer : 
the  eontmst  between  the  two  is  enchanting  and  most  glorious.  This  intermixtnre  of 
the  inteUectnal,  the  specalati7e^  and  the  deseriptiTe,  makes  the  perfect  oharmj  that 
rendov  poetry  dirine. 

Man  is  nothing,  but  as  his  mind  operates  upon  matter;  and  matter  is  nothings  bat  as 
it  is  associated  in  its  effects  npon  mind.  Mere  description  is  bat  imperfect  poetry:  but 
the  speU  is  not  confined  to  what  is  said  and  thought;  much  depends  upon  the  character 
whence  it  comes.  Ereiy  word  assigned  by  MUton  to  Satan  belongs  to  his  proper  oh»- 
raeter :  thns  his  outlet  of  nngoremable  anger  at  being  confuted,  and  his  consequent 
threats  and  ctU  prophecies,  succeed  to  his  winning  and  profuse  flatteries.  The  sudden 
turn  is  eoneelTed  and  expressed  with  that  power  of  imagination  and  sagacity  which 
fills  OS  with  admiration.  Satan  seems  to  say  in  a  tannt ; — **  Tou  refuse  all  my  splendid 
offers;  but  I  dace  to  hope  thai  you  can  so  little  finally  resist  them,  that  I  will  now 
impose  upon  you  the  conditaon  af  fiiJIing  down  to  worship  me,  or  I  will  leave  yoa  to 
year  fiUe."  Thns  the  arch-fiend  in  his  passion  defeated  himself  at  onee :  he  now  has 
reeoozae  to  bodily  Tiolenee;  and  there  also  is  finally  foiled,  and  is  obliged  to  leare  the 
field,  and  giro  up  the  attempt^  eonqnered  and  abased. 

Thus  the  poet  rises  to  the  last:  then  break  forth  the  hymns  and  songs  of  angels  and 
archan^ls  to  eelebrate  the  Tietory  of  our  Saviour ;  and  thus  the  poem  concludes.  I  do 
noi  think  that  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  carry  this  subject  (arther :  it  is  a  perfeet 
whole  in  itself.  Our  Saviou's  death  and  resurrection  might  have  formed  the  subject 
of  another  poem. 

It  always  seems  to  me  injudicious  to  attempt  to  weigh  the  comparative  exeellenee  of 
two  compositions  of  a  different  nature.  Certainly,  the  "  Paradise  Regained"  does  not 
allow  scope  for  so  mnch  inventlTe  imagination  as  the  **  Paradise  Lost"  Adam  and 
Eve  were  human  beings,  and  of  them  the  holiest  poet  may  create  a  thousand  vidons ; 
bat  of  Christ  his  contemplations  are  more  eon  trolled  by  awe. 

As  one  of  the  most  marked  qualities  of  this  poem  is  its  extraordinary  plainness  of 
style,  which  many  have  deemed  to  be  too  prosaic;  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  set  this 
subject  in  its  true  light.  This  plainness  is  the  result  of  the  loftiness  of  the  theme,  and 
of  the  thoughts  and  images  of  which  it  consists :  these  support  themselves,  and  require 
not  to  be  elevated  by  language :  the  simplest  words  do  best,  provided  they  are  not 
vulgar.  Perhaps  no  one  else  would  have  undertaken  so  grand  a  toi»e ;  and  if  any  one 
had,  he  would  have  iaUed:  he  would  have  fkiled  by  false  effort,  and  extravagant 
bigness  of  phrase. 

Still  it  is  probable,  that  one  of  the  causes  why  this  poem  has  not  been  as  popular  as 
it  ought»  is  this  very  plainness.  The  world  cannot  be  brought  to  think  that  there  is 
poetry  where  there  is  not  gaudy  language :  and  I  am  afraid  that  almost  ail  secondary 
poets  think  the  same,  and  are  not  misled  merely  by  a  desire  to  oonform  to  the  bad 
models  whioh  they  observe  to  be  the  common  taste. 

Whoever  is  endowed  with  a  particular  power,  will  follow  that  power;  he  will  not  be 
restrained  by  attempting  what  he  cannot  do,  and  neglecting  what  he  can :  but  this  is 
only  true  of  power  which  is  quite  original  and  decided;  it  is  not  true  of  any  faculties 
which  are  feeble  or  imitative :  even  in  the  first  case,  the  proposition  is  not  without 
exceptions;  there  may  be  a  meek  and  timid  heart»  with  a  great  genius. 

Bad  critics,  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  that  bad  judgment  in  literature  which  the 
multitude  are  so  apt  to  indulge,  do  sometimes  nip  genius  in  the  bud,  and  warm  nauseous 
and  hurtful  fruit  into  birth  and  maturity :  it  is  of  essential  service  therefore  to  give  to. 
excellence  its  due  praise,  and  to  endeavour  to  impress  the  people  with  those  extraor- 
dinary merits  to  which  they  have  been  hitherto  blind. 

The  mass  of  mankind  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  believe  that  one  man  has  been  bom 
with  gifts  so  pre-eminent  over  others :  they  suspect  therefore  the  worth  of  that  superiority 
which  is  claimed  for  him.  Dryden  and  Pope  did  not  follow  a  different  track  from  Mil- 
ton in  obedience  to  the  public  taste,  but  in  obedience  to  the  nature  of  their  own  inborn 
bcttlties :  neither  in  fiU>le»  thoughty  nor  fftyle,  eonld  they  have  ever  foUowed  Milton. 
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Of  afanoft  all  poeti  bat  Milton,  it  maj  ba  aiUd,  u  he  himMlf  nyi  of  the  Atheniftu,— 

Remove  their  vwelling  epithets,  thick  laid 
Ae  vaniish  on  •  hnrlofc'e  cheek,  Che  rest. 
Thin  eown  with  anf  ht  of  profit  or  delight, 

will  bo  found  bare  and  fraitlees ;  at  least,  it  will  seem  so,  when  we  compare  it  with 
th^  eelestial  feast  of  the  mighty  author  of  **  Paradise  Lost^  and  **  Paradise  Regained." 
With  him  we  rise  to  the  stem  simplicity  of  inspired  wisdom :  he  leares  us  in  no  state 
of  factitious  heat,  to  fUl  again,  like  Icarus,  after  having  mounted  on  fittse  wings :  we 
find  breathed  into  us  a  calm  fortitude ;  we  expect  sorrows,  and  wrongs,  and  dangers, 
and  are  prepared  for  them ;  we  covet  no  inebriate  visions,  and  thus  expose  ourselves  to 
no  blights  on  a  diseased  insoeptihility.  The  elevation  is  sublime ;  yet  by  its  sublimity 
gives  us  mastery  to  grapple  with  earth. 


ARGUMENT. 

Satah,  persuting  in  the  temptation  of  our  Lord,  shows  him  Imperial  Rome  la  its  greatest  pomp 
and  splendour,  as  a  power  which  be  probably  would  prefer  before  that  of  the  Parthians ; 
and  tells  him  that  he  might  with  the  greatest  ease  expel  Tiberius,  restore  the  Romans  to 
their  liberty,  and  make  himself  master  not  only  of  the  Roman  empire,  but,  by  so  doing, 
of  the  whole  world,  and  inclusively  of  the  throne  of  David.  Our  Lord,  in  reply,  expresses 
his  contempt  of  grandeur  and  worldly  power;  notices  the  luxury,  vanity,  and  profligacy  of 
the  Romans,  declaring  how  little  they  merited  to  be  restored  to  that  liberty,  which  they  had 
lost  by  their  miseondnot ;  and  briefly  refers  to  the  greatness  of  his  own  foture  kingdom. 
ISatan,  now  desperate,  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  proffered  gifts,  pfofeeses  that  the  only 
terms  on  which  he  will  bestow  them  are  our  Bavioar's  falling  down  and  worshipping  him. 
Our  Lord  expresses  a  firm  bat  temperate  indignation  atsach  a  proposition,  and  rebukes  the 
tempter  by  the  title  of  "  Satan  for  ever  damn'd."  Satan,  abashed,  attempts  to  Justify  himself: 
he  then  assumes  a  new  ground  of  temptation ;  and  proposing  to  Jesus  the  intellectual 
gratifications  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  points  oat  to  him  the  celebrated  seat  of  ancient 
learning,  Athens,  its  schools,  and  other  varioos  resorts  of  learned  teachers  and  their  dis- 
ciples }  aeeompanying  the  view  with  a  highly-finished  panegyric  on  the  Orecian  musiciaus, 
poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  of  the  diflerent  sects.  Jesus  replies,  by  showing  the  vanity 
and  insufficiency  of  the  boasted  heathen  philoeophy ;  and  prefers  to  the  music,  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  didactic  policy  of  the  Greeks,  those  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  writers.  Satan, 
irritated  at  the  failure  of  nil  his  attempts,  upbraids  the  indiscretion  of  our  Ssviour  in  rejecting 
his  offers ;  and,  having,  in  ridicule  of  his  expected  kingdom,  foretold  the  snfllhrings  that 
our  Lord  was  to  undergo,  carries  him  back  into  the  wilderness,  and  leaves  him  there.  Night 
comes  on :  Satan  raises  a  tremendous  storm,  and  attempts  farther  to  alarm  Jesus  with 
frightful  dreams,  and  terrific  threatening  spectres;  which  however  have  no  effect  upon  him. 
A  calm,  bright,  beautiful  morning  succeeds  to  the  horrors  of  the  night.  Satan  again  presents 
himself  to  our  blessed  Lord  ;  and,  from  noticing  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  as  pointed 
chiefly  at  him,  takes  occasion  once  more  to  insult  him  with  an  account  of  the  sufferings 
which  he  was  certainly  to  undergo.  This  only  draws  from  our  Lord  a  brief  rebuke.  Satan, 
now  at  the  highth  of  his  desperation,  confesses  that  he  hnd  frequently  watched  Jesus  from 
his  birth,  purposely  to  discover  if  he  was  the  true  Messiah ;  and,  collecting  twtn  what 
passed  at  the  river  Jordan  that  he  most  probably  was  so,  he  had  from  that  time  more 
assiduously  followed  him,  in  hopes  of  gaining  some  advantage  over  him,  which  would  most 
effectually  prove  that  he  was  not  really  that  Divine  Person  destined  to  be  his  '*  fatal  enemy." 
In  this  he  acknowledges  that  he  has  hitherto  completely  (hiled ;  but  still  determines  to  make 
one  more  trial  of  him.  Accordingly,  he  conveys  him  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and, 
placing  him  on  a  pointed  eminence,  requires  him  to  prove  his  divinity  either  by  standing 
there,  or  ousting  himself  down  with  safety.  Our  Lord  reproves  the  tempter,  und  at  the 
same  time  manifests  his  own  divinity  by  standing  on  this  dangerous  point.  Satan,  anwxed 
and  terrified,  instantly  falls ;  and  repairs  to  his  infernal  compeers,  to  relate  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  his  enterprise.  Angels,  in  the  mean  time,  convey  our  blessed  Lord  to  a  beautiful 
valley ;  and,  while  they  minister  to  him  a  repast  of  celestial  food,  celebrate  his  victor}'  ia 
a  triumphant  hymn. 

Perplex'd  and  troubled  at  his  bad  success 
The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  reply, 
Discovered  in  his  frand,  thrown  from  his  hope 
So  oft,  and  the  persuasive  rhetoriok 
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That  sleek'd  his  tongue,*  and  won  so  mneh  on  Eve,  ' 

So  little  here,  nay,  lost :  but  Eve  was  Eve  > 

This  fiur  his  over-match,  who,  self-deceived 

And  rash,  beforehand  had  no  better  weigh'd 

The  strength  he  was  to  cope  with,  or  his  own 

But  as  a  man,*  who  had  been  matchless  held  '^ 

In  oonninff,  over-reach'd  where  least  he  thought^ 

To  salve  his  credit,  and  for  very  spite. 

Still  will  be  tempting  him  who  foils  him  still, 

And  never  eease,  though  to  his  shame  the  more ; 

Or  M  a  swarm  of  flies  *  in  vintage  time,  ^ 

About  the  wine-press  where  sweet  moust  is  pour'd, 

Beat  0%  returns  as  oft  with  humming  sound; 

Or  surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock. 

Though  aU  to  shivers  dash'd,  the  assault  renew/ 

(Tain  battery  I)  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end ;  ^ 

So  Satan,  whom  repulse  upon  repulse 

Met  ever,  and  to  shameful  silence  brought, 

Tet  nves  not  o'er,  though  desperate  of  sucoess, 

And  Ills  vain  importunity  pursues. 

He  bfought  our  Saviour  to  the  western  side  * 

Of  that  hiffh  mountain,  whence  he  might  behold 

Another  phdn,*  long,  but  in  breadth  not  wide, 

«  That  aUel^d  kit  tomffue. 

So  Qimrkt  in  liis  "EUgy  on  Dr.  Wibon/'  st  iu.^- 

No  fitf-fetchM  iMtaDbor  tliall  nBoothe  or  aloek 
My  raffled  atnim-^vvmutMM. 

k  But  <u  a  wutn,  Ae. 
It  is  Ibo  method  of  Homer  to  iUoAtrate  and  adorn  the  same  subject  with  serenl  dmi- 
titades:  our  author  here  follows  his  example,  and  presents  ns  with  a  string  of  similes 
together.  This  fecundity  and  Fariety  of  the  two  poets  can  never  be  suffieiently  admired ; 
Imt  Milton,  I  Uiinl^  has  the  advantage  in  this  respeet;  that  in  Homer  the  lowest  com- 
parison is  sometimes  the  last,  whereas  here  they  rise  one  upon  another.  The  first  has 
too  much  sameness  with  the  subject  that  it  woidd  illustrate^  and  give  ns  no  new  ideas : 
the  second  is  low,  but  it  is  the  lowness  of  Homer,  and  at  the  same  time  is  very  natural : 
the  third  is  free  from  the  defects  of  the  other  two,  and  rises  up  to  Hilton's  usual  dignity 
and  msjesty.  Mr.  Thyer  also  observes,  that  Milton,  as  if  conscious  of  the  defects  of 
his  first  two  comparisons^  rises  in  the  third  to  his  usiaal  sublimity. — ^Nbwtoh. 

*  Or  09  a  ngarm  o/fliet,  Ac 
This  comparison,  Dr.  Jortin  observes,  is  veiy  just;  and  in  the  manner  of  Homer, 
^n."  xvL  641.    Sec  abo  '^IL"  xviL  570,  Ac    Mr.  Thyer  notices  likewise  the  simUe  of 
the  flies  in  the  second  book  of  the  "Hiad,"  ifi9.— Dvxstbb. 
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S  Or  moving  wmpet  agaimat  a  wolid  roek, 
Tkowffk  ml  to  9Mver9  daak'd,  tke  auamU 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  respecting  this  simile.    "  It  presents,"  says  Mr.  Th  jer, 
''to  tiM  reader^s  mind  an  image,  which  not  only  fills  and  satisfies  the  imagination,  bat 
also  perfectly  expresses  both  the  unmoved  steadfiwtness  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  frus- 
trated bafltod  attempts  of  Satan.^—DuvsnB. 

•  Another  plainy  ftc 

The  learned  reader  need  not  be  informed  that  the  countty  here  meant  is  Italy,  which 
Indeed  is  long  but  not  broad,  and  is  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and 
screened  by  the  Alps  on  the  north,  and  divided  in  the  midst  by  the  river  Tiber. — 
Nxwtox. 

The  ridge  of  hills  here  does  not  mean  the  Alps,  bat  the  Apennines,  which  divide  the 
south-west  part  of  Italy  from  the  north-west,  and  In  which  the  river  Tiber  has  its 
iooice.    The  plain,  contained  between  these  hills  and  the  Medltenanean  sea,  oonsisu 
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Wasb'd  by  the  soaihern  sea;  and,  on  the  north. 
To  equal  length  backed  with  a  ridge  of  hills, 
That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  seats  of  men,  ^ 

From  cold  Septentrion  blasts ;  thence  in  the  midst 
Divided  bj  a  river,  of  whose  banks 
On  each  side  an  imperial  city  stood, 
With  towers  and  temples  proudly  elevate  ' 
On  seven  small  hills,'  with  palaces  adom'd,  * 

Porches,  and  theatres,  baths,  aqueducts. 
Statues,  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  arcs,^ 
Gurdens,  and  groves,*  presented  to  his  eyes, 
Above  the  highth  of  mountains  interposed : 
rBy  what  strange  parallax,  or  optiok  skill  * 

Of  vision,  multiplied  through  air,  or  glass 
Of  telescope,  J  were  curious  to  inquire) 
And  now  the  tempter  thus  his  silence  broke : — 
The  city,  which  thou  seest,  no  other  deem 

of  the  old  Etraria,  Latinm,  and  Campania;  the  two  latter  being  divided  fnm.  the  for- 
mer bj  the  oourse  of  the  Tiber. — DuirsTEiu 

f  W%t\  towera  and  iempleM  proudly  tletatef  iko. 

Thiu  Spenser,  in  his  "Ruins  of  Time/'  where  Yerulam,  comparing  herself  with 
Rome,  describes  **  the  beauty  of  her  buildings  fair :" — 

High  towers,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres, 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces, 
Laige  streets,  brave  hoases,  sacred  sepulchres, 
Sure  gates,  sweet  gardens,  ibo.— Dukstu. 

f  On  seven  tmall  htlU, 

Thus  Virgil, "  Oeorg."  ii.  535,  speaking  of  Rome,  "  Septemque  ima  sibi  muro  eiremn- 
dedit  aroes."— NxwToir 

k  Wi(kpalaee»  adom'd, 
Porehetjand  tkeatre$f  hath*,  aqueduct*, 
Statuet,  and  trophiet,  and  triumphal  ant. 

All  these  articles  of  grandeur  and  expense,  both  public  and  private,  are  recorded 
and  minutely  illustrated,  by  Hakewill,  in  his  "  Apologie  of  the  Power  and  Providence 
of  Ood,"  through  several  sections  of  a  chapter  entiSed,  "  Of  the  Romans  ezeessine 
luxnrie  in  bnilcUng." — ^Todd. 

i  Cfardena,  «md  groiM»» 

The  eztravaganoe  of  the  Romans  in  tiiese  articles  of  luxury  was  carried  to  a  ridicu- 
lous height  They  planted  **  gardens  and  orchards  and  groues  upon  their  house  toppes ; 
therein  like  Antipodes  running  a  contrary  course  to  nature,  as  Seneca  truly  and  justly 
taxes  them,  EpisL  122."    Hakewill's  "Apologie,"  Ac,  in  the  chapter  entitled,  "Their 

{the  Romans]  prodigall  sumptuousnesse  in  Seir  private  buildings,  in  regard  of  the 
argenesse  and  height  of  their  houses,  as  also  in  regard  of  their  marble  pillars,  walls, 
roofcs,  beames,  and  pauement  ftiU  of  art  and  cost"  p.  404.  Compare  ver.  58,  Ac.— 
ToDD. 

J  By  what  9tranff€  parallax,  or  optidk  «JKI2 
Qfvinon,  Mufttp^teci  Aromgh  air,  or  ylam 
Of  teletcope. 

The  learned  have  been  very  idly  busy  in  contriving  the  manner  in  which  Sstaa 
showed  to  our  Saviour  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Some  suppose  it  was  dose  by 
vision ;  others,  by  Satan's  creating  phantasms  or  species  of  different  kingdoms,  and 
presenting  them  to  our  Saviour's  sight,  Ac.  But  what  Milton  here  aUudes  to  is  a  fan- 
ciftil  notion  which  I  find  imputed  to  our  famous  countryman  Hugh  Broughton.  Corne- 
lius a  Lapide,  in  summing  up  the  various  opinions  upon  this  subject  gives  it  in  these 
words: — "Alii  subtiliter  imaginantnr,  quod  deemon  per  multa  specula  sibi  invicem 
objecta  species  regnorum  ex  uno  speculo  in  aliud  et  aliud  continuo  reflexerit»  idque 
fecerit  usque  ad  oculos  Christi." — Thteb. 
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I  Than  great  and  gloriouB  Romey  qtieen  of  the  earih,^  * 

I  So  far  renown'dy  and  with  the  ^ils  enrieh'd 

I  Of  nations  :^  there  the  Capitol  thoa  Beert, 

j  AboTe  the  rest  lifting  his  stately  head 

On  the  Taipeian  rock,  her  citadel 
{  Impregnable :  and  there  Monnt  Palatine,  ^ 

I  The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  high 

The  stmctnre,"  skill  of  noblest  architects, 

With  gilded  battlements  eonspioaons  fM, 

Turrets,  and  terraces,^  and  glittering  spires : 

Many  a  fiur  edifice  besides,  more  like  *< 

Houses  of  gods,  (so  well  I  have  disposed 

My  aery  microscope)  thon  mayst  behold, 

Ontside  and  inside  both,*  pillus  and  roofs, 

Ganred  work,  the  hand  of  famed  artificers. 

In  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  gold.  ^ 

Thence  to  the  gates  cast  roond  thine  eye,  and  see 

What  conflnx  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in ; 

Pnetors,  proconsols  to  their  provinces 

Hasting,  or  on  retom,  in  robes  d  state,' 

lietors  and  rods,  the  enaigiis  of  their  power,  * 

Legions  and  cohorts,  tarms  «  of  horse  and  wings : 

Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote, 

In  vmrioos  habitSi  on  the  Appian  road, 

k  ffrtat  mud  t/lofiwm  Bomft,  fiMM  ofikt  «arrA. 
See  "Par.  Lost,"  K  zL  40S.— DmraTsa. 

1  WUk  tU  9N>at  mnek*d 
0/maliatu. 

Thif  refen  to  the  immenae  Bums  omried  to  Rome,  and  depoaitod  in  the  tieMuiy  h^ 
flieir  genenls;  and  to  what  wu  unmesed  by  the  fines  which  the  Romans  arbitrarily  set 
npon  other  eti^  and  kingdoms^  as  the  price  of  their  firiendship. — Duxstek. 

This  might  be  said  of  Paris  in  the  time  of  Napoleon. 

»  There  MomU  PalmHwey 

The  Btntetun^ 
Bee  Ghndiaa  "  De  ti.  Cons.  Hon."  35.— Durnna.  ' 

■  Turreta,  and  termeet. 

Mr.  Dmster  remaiks,  that  Ifilton  here  seems  to  hare  blended  the  old  English  eastle  ' 

with  his  Bomaa  riew:  and  Mr.  Warton  thinks  that  Milton  was  impressed  with  tliis  I 

Idea  horn  hia  Tieinity  to  Windsor  Castle.    See  "  Comns,"  tot.  984.— Todd.  { 

•  Outnde  and  imide  both, 

8e  Menippas,  in  Laeian's  "leaio-Menippos,"  eonld  see  elearlj  and  distinctly,  firom  , 

Ibe  moeiv  eities  and  men  iipon  the  earth,  and  what  they  were  doing,  both  witheut  doors  . 

and  withhi,  where  fliey  thought  themseWes  most  secret.    Iioeiani  0pp.  toL  IL  p.  IVf,  .' 

edit  GnBT« — (Uuntu 

« 
p  Proton,  proeonmda  to  iheir  vrovineee 

BtoHngf  or  on  rtium,  in  robee  o/atate,  te. 
The  rapacity  of  the  Ronmn  prorinoial  goremors,  and  their  eagerness  to  take  posses-   . 
sloB  of  their  prey,  is  here  strongly  marked  by  the  word  "hasting."    Their  pride  and 
vanity  were  not  less  than  their  rapacity,  and  were  displayed,  not  only  in  their  triumphs^ 
bat  hi  their  mogisterial  state  npon  all  occasions. — DinrsrxB. 

Troeps  of  hone;  a  word  emned  from  the  Latin,  fursM.    Viig.  "As."  t.  MOa— 
;    "eqnifaim  tnnasB." — Nswvsh. 

I 
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Or  on  tlie  Emilian :  *  some  from  farthest  soath^ 

Sjene/  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  falls,  ** 

Meroe,  NOotiek  isle ;  and,  more  to  west. 

The  r^dm  of  Bocehns  to  the  Black-moor  sea ; 

From  the  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  among  these  ;^ 

From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 

And  utmost  Indian  iue  Taprobane,  ** 

Dusk  fiBLoes  with  white  rilken  turbans  wreathed;* 

From  Gallia,  Gades,^  and  the  British  west ; 

Germans,  and  Sejthians,  and  Sarmatians,  north 

Beyond  Danubins  to  the  Tanriok  pool.^ 

All  nations  now  to  Bome  obedience  pay;  ^ 

To  Rome's  great  emperonr,  whose  wide  domain, 

In  ample  territory,  wealth,  and  power, 

Civility  of  manners,  arts,  and  arms. 

And  long  renown,  ihou  jnstly  mayst  prefer 

Before  the  Parthian.*    These  two  thrones  except,  " 

r  On  the  Appian  roadf 
Or  an  the  XmUiam, 
The  Appian  road  fh>iii  Bome  led  towards  llie  aoniii  of  Italj,  and  the  Bmillan  towards 
the  north.    The  nations  on  the  Appian  road  are  ineladed  in  rer.  69—76,  those  on  the 
BmiHan  in  rer.  77 — ^79. — ^NnwTOX.  , 

■  Some  from /arihett  §otUh, 
Sy«ne, 

MUton  had  in  view  what  he  read  in  Pliny  and  other  authors ;  that  9j«ne  was  the 
limit  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  remotest  place  to  the  south  that  belonged  to  it  Or 
it  may  be  said,  that  poets  have  not  scmpled  to  give  the  epithets  extremi,  uUimi,  tc  any 
people  that  lived  a  great  way  oif ;  and  that  possibly  Milton  intended  farthest  sonth  ta 
be  so  applied  both  to  Syene  and  to  Meroe.— Jonnir. 


t  And  Parthian  among  fUte. 
The  tempter  having  fhUed  to  captivate  onr  Lord  with  the  view  of  the  immense  foroea 
of  the  Parthians  and  their  military  preparations  and  skill,  now  endeavonrs  to  impress 
upon  him  a  sense  of  tlie  great  power  of  the  Roman  empire. — ^Dukstxb. 

«  Du$k/aee»  toith  tehtte  tilken  turhane  vnrwUhed, 

I  have  been  told,  that  a  truly  respectable  prelate,  whose  taste  and  literary  acquire- 
ments are  of  the  first  eminence,  has  noticed  this  verse  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
lines  that  he  has  ever  mot  with  in  poetry :  almost  every  word  conveys  a  distinct  idea, 
and  generally  one  of  great  effect — Duxstxr. 

▼  Oadet. 

The  old  Roman  name  for  Cadiz  or  Gales,  a  principal  sea-port  of  Spain  without  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar:  and  is  here  put  to  signify  the  part  of  Spain  most  distant  from 
Rome;  which  the  Romans  distinguished  by  the  name  of  *'Hispania  ulterior."-^ 
DuxsnB. 

^  Oerman§f  and  Seythian*,  and  Sarmattana,  north 
Beyond  Danubiue  to  the  Tattriek  pooL 

The  Danube  was  the  southern  boundary  of  ancient  Germany.  From  the  moutii  of 
the  Danube  to  the  Palus  Mseotis,  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Enzine  seai  lay  the 
European  Scythians ;  and  beyond  them  northward,  the  SauromaiSB,  Sarmatss,  or  Sar- 
matians :  all  the  intermixed  nations  seem  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  sora  to  have 
ranked  under  the  general  head  of  Scythians  or  Sarmatians.  Milton  may  therefore  be 
understood,  in  this  description,  as  meaning  to  comprehend  all  the  European  nations 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  northern  oeean^— > 

DUXSTXB. 

'  Thou  juMy  tnayet  prefrr 
Before  the  Parthian, 

The  tempter  had  before  advised  our  Saviour  to  prefer  the  Parthian,  b.  iii.  368 :  but 
this  shuffling  and  inecnsistency  is  very  natural  and  agreeable  to  the  fltther  of  lies,  and 
by  these  touches  his  ch  «racter  is  set  in  a  proper  light— Nxwrov. 

i 


The  rest  ue  btrbarooBi  and  acunoe  worih  the  aight^ 

Shared  among  petty  kings  too  fiur  removed. 

These  having  riiown  thee,  I  have  shown  thee  all  I 

The  kingdoms  <d  the  world,  and  all  their  gloiy.' 

This  emperonr"  hath  no  son,  and  now  is  old, 

Old  and  lascivious,  and  from  Rome  letixed 

To  CapreiB,  an  island  small,  bat  strong, 

On  the  Oampanian  shore }  with  purpose  there 

His  horrid  lusts  in  private  to  enjoy; 

Committing  to  a  wicked  fiivourite* 

All  publick  cares,  and  yet  of  him  suspicious ; 

Hated  of  all,  and  hating.    With  what  ease. 

Endued  with  resal  virtues,  as  thou  art, 

Appearing,  and  heginning  noble  deeds, 

Mightst  tnou  expel  this  monster^  from  his  throne, 

Now  made  a  stye ;  and,  in  his  place  ascending, 

A  victor  people  free  from  servile  yoke  1 

And  with  mv  help  thou  mayst;  to  me  the  power 

Is  given,  and  by  that  right  1  give  it  thee.* 

Aim  therefore  at  no  less  than  all  the  world; 

Aim  at  the  highest :  without  the  highest  attained, 

Will  be  for  thee  no  sitting,  or  not  long. 

On  David's  throne,  be  prophesied  what  will. 

To  whom  the  Son  of  God,  unmoved,  replied  i-^ 
Nor  doth  this  grandeur  and  majestick  show  ^^ 

,  Qli  luxury,  though  call'd  magnificence. 
More  than  of  arms  before,  allure  mine  eye, 
Much  less  my  mind;  though  thou  shouldst  add  to  tell 

Th«r6  appean  to  me  here  no  inconristeney  whatever.  What  is  here  said  rather  markf 
Ihe  great  and  aooomplished  art  of  (he  tempter,  than  indicates  a  "  shuffling."  Satan  only 
varies  the  attack,  hy  ohanging  the  ground  on  which  it  had  not  heen  snocessftU.  His 
manner  of  doing  it  is  perfect^  plausible.  "  You,"  says  he,  "  may  very  possibly  prefer 
an  alliance  with  the  Itomans,  whose  power  and  splendour  I  have  just  displayed  to  one 
with  the  Parthians;  and  you  judge  wisely  in  so  doing." — Duhstbb. 

y  /ibave  •Aoim  IJkee  aK 
Tkm  kingdowu  ofthM  foorld,  ond  ail  their  gloty. 
The  poe^  in  the  preoeding  book,  had  displayed  at  large  the  mUitaiy  power  of  thv 
Parthiaa  empire.  In  the  beginning  of  this  book  he  shows  and  describes  imperial 
Rome,  the  "  queen  of  the  earUi,"  in  all  her  magnifloenoe  of  splendour  and  pride  of 
power;  and  introduees  the  rest  of  the  world  as  subject  to  her,  doing  homage  to  her 
greatness,  and  suing  to  her  with  embassies. — ^Buksteb. 

>  TkU  emperor,  Ae. 
This  aeeoont  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  Suetonius  and  Tadtot, 
who  have  painted  this  monster,  as  liilton  calls  him,  in  suoh  oolonrs  as  he  deserred  to 
be  deseribed  in«— Nbwtov. 

•  A  wicked /momriie, 

Our  poet^  I  dare  say,  read,  with  great  displeasure  and  disgust  the  ftalsome  praisef 
of  Patereohis  on  Scyanus,  in  his  history. — Jos.  Warton. 

k  Expel  ikie  fnometer. 

Thus  Oleero,  "  n.  in  Gatalin."  I^-Duksub. 
Bee  also  Juvenal,  Sat.  iv.  3. 

•  Jb  iM  ikepewer 
h  given,  and  6y  ihai  right  I  give  it  Aetk 
Imke  iv.  6« — DvmTBR. 
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Their  sumptuous  gluttonies,  and  gorgeous  feasts' 
On  citron  tables  or  Atlantick  stone/ 
(For  I  haye  also  heard;  perhaps  baTe  read) 
Their  wines  of  Setia,  Cales,  and  Faleme, 
Chios,  and  Crete/  and  how  they  quaff  in  gold, 
Crystal,  and  myrrhine  cups,  emboss'd  with  eems 
And  studs  of  pearl;'  to  me  shouldst  tell,  who  thirst 
And  hunger  still.     Then  embassies  thou  shoVst 
From  nations  far  and  nigh :  what  honour  that. 
But  tedious  waste  of  time,  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hollow  compliments  and  lies. 
Outlandish  flatteries  f^    Then  prooeed'st  to  talk 
Of  the  emperour,  how  easily  subdued, 
How  gloriously :  I  shall,  thou  say'st,  expel 
A  brutish  monster :  what  if  I  withal 
Expel  a  deril  who  first  made  him  such  ? 
Let  his  tormentor  conscience  find  him  out;' 
For  him  I  was  not  sent,  nor  yet  to  free 
That  people,  victor  once,  now  yile  and  base;^ 
Deservedly  made  vassal ;  who,  once  just, 


'  TA«tr  mmpiuoiu  gluttometf  and  fforgtowfeatU. 

The  poet  had  here  perhapi  in  his  mind  the  aooonnt  giron  bj  Saetonins,  cap.  13,  of 
the  ramptaona  glattoniea  of  VitellinB ;  or  the  immense  sqms  expended  in  this  waj  bj 
the  fiunons  Apioios ;  of  whieh  see  Seneca,  "  Do  Consolat  ad  HelT."  cap.  10. — ^Dunstib. 

•  On  citron  tahUt  or  Atlantiek  ttone. 

Tables  made  of  citron  wood  were  in  such  request  among  the  Romans,  that  Pliny 
oaUs  it  mentarum  intania.  They  were  beantifhlly  reined  and  spotted.  See  his  aeoonnt 
of  them,  lib.  ziii.  sect  29.  I  do  not  find  that  the  "  Atlantick  stone"  or  marble  was  so 
celebrated :  the  Numidievt  lapU  and  Numidiewn  tnarmor  are  often  mentioned  in  Roman 
auUiors. — ^Nkwtov. 

f  Their  winet  of  SeHa,  Ocdei,  and  FaUme, 
Chios,  and  Crete, 
The  three  former  were  of  the  most  fiimons  Campanian  wines  among  the  Romans :  the 
Falemian  was  commonly  considered  as  their  prime  wine. — ^Ddvstbiu 

t  Sow  they  qvaff  in  gold, 
Cryetalf  and  myrrhine  cupt,  emboi»*d  with  genu 
And  etude  of  peart, 

"Crystal  and  myrrhine  caps"  are  often  joined  together  by  ancient  anthon.  "Hnr- 
rhina  et  crystallina  ex  eadem  terra  effodimus,  qnibns  preUnm  faoeret  ipsa  fhtgilitss. 
Hoc  argumentam  opnm,  hseo  rera  Inxurise  gloria  existimata  est,  habere  qnod  poseel 
•tatim  totum  perire."    Plin.  lib.  zxxiii.  Proem. — Nswton. 

b  So  many  hollow  eony»liment$  and  liee, 
Outlandieh  flaUeriee  t 

Poosibly  not  without  an  allasion  to  the  congratnlatozy  embassies  on  the  Restoration. 
^iDuirsTXB. 

t  Let  hie  tormentor  eoneeiencejindhim  out, 

Ifilton,  as  Dr.  Jortin  observes,  bad  here  in  his  mind  Taoitns ;  who,  having  related 
the  extraordinary  letters  written  by  Tiberius  to  the  senate,  adds,  "  Adeo  facinora  atque 
flagitia  sua  ipsi  quoqne  in  supplicium  verterant  Neqne  fmstra  pnestantissimQs  sapi- 
entin  firmare  solitus  est,  si  reclndantur  tyrannorum  mentes,  posse  aspioi  laniatas  el 
ictus ;  quando  ut  corpora  verberibus,  ita  ssBvitia,  libidine,  mails  consultis,  animus  dila- 
oeretur.  Qnippe  Tiberium  non  fortuna,  non  solitudines  protegebant,  quin  tormenta 
pectoris  suasque  ipse  poenas  fateretur."    Annal.  vi.  6. — Dunstxr. 

i  ThatpeopUf  vietor  once,  now  vile  and  btue,  Ac 
This  description  of  the  corruption  and  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  contained  in 
this  and  the  following  ten  lines,  is  at  once  concisely  fine,  and  accurately  Just — ^Dumrsn 
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Frugal,  and  mild,  and  temperate,  conquered  veil ; 
But  govern  ill  the  nations  under  yoke. 
Peeling  their  provinces,  exhausted  all 
Bj  lust  and  rapine ;  first  ambitious  grown 
Of  triumph,  that  insulting  vanity ; 
Then  cruel,  by  their  sports  to  blood  inured* 
Of  fighting  beasts,  and  men  to  beasts  exposed;^ 
Luxurious  by  their  wealth,  and  greedier  still ; 
And  from  the  daily  scene  effeminate. 
What  wise  and  vaUant  man  would  seek  to  free 
These,  thus  degenerate,  by  themselves  enslaved  ? 
Or  could  of  inward  slaves  make  outward  free  ?  *" 
Know,  therefore,  when  my  season  comes  to  sit 
On  David's  throne,"  it  shall  be  like  a  tree 
Spreading  and  overshadowing  all  the  earth ; 
Or  as  a  stone,  that  shall  to  pieces  dash 
All  monarchies  besides  throughout  the  world ; 
And  of  my  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end : 
Means  there  shall  be  to  this ;  but  what  the  means. 
Is  not  for  thee  to  know,  nor  me  to  tell. 

To  whom  the  tempter,  impudent,  replied ; 
I  see  all  offers  made  by  me  how  slight 
Thou  vainest,  because  offer'd,  and  reject'st : 
Nothing  will  please  the  difficult  and  nice, 
Or  nothing  more  than  still  to  contradict : 
On  the  other  side,  know  also  thou,  that  I 
On  what  I  offer  set  at  high  esteem. 
Nor  what  I  part  with  mean  to  give  for  naught : 
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k  Then  em^,  6y  their  tportt  to  blood  inured,  Ac. 
The  ooimoxi<m  of  loxiuj,  oraelty,  and  effeminaoy  hM  been  often  remarked  ia  all  ages. 

1  0/ fighting  heatttf  and  wten  to  heoitt  exposed. 
Beast-fights  were  exhibited  among  the  Romans  with  great  variety :  sometimes,  by 
bringing  water  into  the  amphitheatre,  even  sea-monsters  were  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combating  with  wild  beasts.  This  is  mentioned  by  Calphumins,  Eel.  vii.  65. 
The  men  that  fought  with  wild  beasts  wore  called  "bestiarii:"  these  were  principally 
condemned  persons;  although  there  were  some  who  hired  themselves  like  gladiators.— 

DUXSTBB. 

*  B  Or  could  of  inward  tlavea  make  outtoard  free  f 

This  noble  sentiment  Milton  explains  more  fully,  and  expresses  more  diffusely,  in  his 
**  Paradise  Los^"  b.  xU.  90. 

therefore  since  ha  permits 
Within  himself  unworthy  powers  to  reign 
Over  free  reason,  God  in  judgment  just 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords. 

So  also  again,  in  his  xiith  Sonnet: — 

Ucense  they  mean,  when  they  erjr  liberty ; 

For  who  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  ana  good.— TtttxE. 

*  Know,  therefore,  when  isiy  MCMoa  eomee  to  tit 
On  David^e  throne,  ke, 

A  particular  manner  of  expression,  but  f^quent  in  Mflton ;  as  If  he  had  said,  Enow, 
therefore,  when  the  season  comes  to  sit  on  David's  throne,  that  throne  "shall  be  like  a 
free,"  Ac,  alluding  to  the  parable  of  the  mustard-seed  grown  into  *'  a  tree  so  that  Uke 
birds  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof,"  Matt  xiii.  82 :  and  to  (what  Ihat  paraUe  also 
respects)  Nebuchadnezsar's  dream  of  the  great "  tree,  whose  height  reached  unto  heaveb. 
and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth,"  Dan.  iv.  11. — ^Nbwtor. 
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All  these,  which  in  a  moment  thou  behold'sty 
The  kingdoms  of  the  worid,  to  thee  I  gire, 
(For,  given  to  me,  I  give  to  whom  I  please) 
No  trifle ;  yet  with  tms  reserve,  not  else, 
On  this  condition ;  if  thon  wilt  fall  down. 
And  worship  me  as  thy  snperiour  lord.* 
^lasilv  done)  and  hold  them  all  of  me ; 
For  what  can  less  so  great  a  gifb  deserve  ? 

Whom  thus  our  Saviour  answer'd  with  disdain : 
I  never  liked  thy  talk,  thy  offers  less; 
Now  both  abhor,  since  thou  hast  dared  to  utter 
The  abominable  terms,  impious  condition : 
But  I  endure  the  time,  till  which  expired 
Thou  hast  permission  on  me.     It  is  written, 
The  first  of  all  commandments.  Thou  shalt  worship 
The  Lord  thy  Gk>d,  and  only  him  shalt  serve ; 
And  darest  thou  to  the  Son  of  Gk>d  propound 
To  worship  thee,  accursed  ?  now  more  accursed 
For  this  attempt,  bolder  than  that  on  Eve,  ^' 

And  more  blasphemous ;  which  expect  to  me. 

•  Oh  thi$  eonditioH;  \f  ih4iu  wili/aU  down, 
And  wonkip  me  at  thy  ntperionr  lord. 

In  my  opinion  (and  Mr.  Tliyer  eoncon  with  me  in  the  obeQrTi.tion),  tiiere  la  nothing  in 
tfm  dispoBition  and  oonduot  of  the  whole  poem  89  jnatly  liable  to  oensore  a«  th«  awkmrd 
and  prepoeterona  introduction  of  this  incident  in  this  place.  The  tempter  should  haye 
proposed  the  condition  at  the  same  time  that  he  offered  the  gifts,  as  he  dotii  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  after  his  gifts  have  been  absolutely  refused,  to  what  puipose  was  it  to  propose 
the  "impious  condition?"  Could  he  imagine  that  our  Sayiour  would  accept  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  upon  "  the  abominable  terms"  of  falling  down  and  worshipping  him. 
Just  after  he  had  rejected  them  nnelogged  with  any  terms  at  all  ?  WeU  might  tiie  author 
say  that  Satan  "impudent  replied;"  but  that  doth  not  solre  the  objeotlon. — ^Newtox. 

I  differ  entirely  from  Dr.  Kewton  and  his  yery  able  coadjutor,  respecting  this  part  of 
the  poem.  The  management  of  the  poet  seems  so  far  flrom  objectionable,  that  I  oon- 
eeiye  this  passage  to  be  a  striking  instance  of  his  great  judgment  in  arntni^ng  his  woik, 
as  weU  as  of  his  great  skill  in  decorating  it.  The  conduct  and  demeanour  of  Satan  had 
hitherto  been  artAilly  plausible,  and  such  as  seemed  most  likely  to  forward  his  designs. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  book,  after  repeated  defeats,  he  is  described  desperate  of  sno- 
oess,  and  "  flung  firom  his  hope ;"  but  still  he  proceeds.  Upon  his  next  attack  fkiling, 
the  paroxysm  of  his  desperation  rises  to  such  a  height,  that  he  is  completely  tiirown  off 
his  guard,  and  at  once  betrays  himself  and  his  purpose,  by  bringing  forward,  with  the 
most  intemperate  indiscretion,  those  "abominable  terms,"  which,  could  it  haye  been 
possible  for  his  temptations  to  haye  succeeded,  we  may  imagine  were  intended  in  the 
end  to  haye  been  proposed  to  our  Lord.  This  then  is  the  fbll  disooyery  who  Satan  really 
was ;  for  it  must  be  obseryed,  that  though  Jesus  in  the  first  book  (yer.  856)  had  declared 
that  he  knew  the  tempter  through  his  disguise,  still  the  temptation  proceeds  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  not  known  him :  at least^  our  Lord's  oonduot  is  not  represented  as 
Influenoed  by  any  suspioion  of  an  insidious  adyersary.  As  to  proposing  the  condition 
togetiier  with  the  gifts ;  this  I  conceiye  could  not  be  done  without  changing  the  whole 
plan  of  the  poem ;  as  by  pushing  the  question  immediately  to  a  pointy  it  must  haye  pre- 
cluded the  gradually  progressiye  temptations  which  the  poet  so  finely  brings  forward. 
It  might  perhi^M  haye  been  wished  that  the  circumstance  of  Satan's  betraying  himself 
and  his  purpose,  under  the  irritation  of  defeat  and  desperation,  had  been  kept  back,  till 
the  subsequent  temptation,  in  the  highly-finished  description  of  Athens  with  aU  ita 
pride  of  learning  and  philosophy,  had  been  tried,  and  had  also  failed.  But  the  apolo- 
l^etio  speech  of  Satan  (yer.  196),  in  which  he  recoyers  himself  (torn  his  intemperate 
impetuosity,  repairs  the  indiscretion  of  his  present  violent  irritation,  so  fitf  as  to  paye 
the  way  for  another  temptation,  is  not  only  marked  with  such  singular  art  and  address 
M  is  truly  admirable,  but  likewise  giyes  a  material  yariety  and  relief  to  this  part  cf  the 
poem;  whioh  I  cannot  wish  to  haye  been  in  any  respect  different  flrom  what  it  is,  as  I 
io  not  oonoeiye  that  even  Milton  himself  eonld  have  improyed  It — ^Dvkstbb. 
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The  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  thee  were  giTenf 

Pennitted  nthor,  tnd  by  thee  usQTp'd; 

Other  donation  none  thoa  eanst  prodnoe. 

If  given,  b J  whom  bnt  bj  the  King  of  kingSy 

Ckd  over  aJl  sapreme  ?'    If  given  to  thee, 

By  thee  how  fiorlj  is  the  Oiver  now 

Bepaid  I    But  gralitade  in  thee  is  lost 

Long  since.*     Wert  thou  so  void  of  fear  or  shame. 

As  offer  them  to  me,  the  Son  of  God  f 

To  me  my  own,  on  sach  abhorred  pact, 

That  I  fill  down  and  worship  thee  as  God  ? 

Get  thee  behind  me ;  phun  thoa  now  appeai^st 

That  evil  one,'  Satan  for  ever  damn'd. 

To  whom  the  fiend,  with  fear  abash'd,  replied :  ^ 

Be  not  so  sore  <^nded.  Son  of  God, 
Though  sons  of  Qod  both  angels  are  and  men. 
If  I  to  try,  whether  in  hiffher  sort 
Than  these  thoa  bear'st  that  title,  have  proposed 
What  both  from  men  and  angels  I  receive,  ** 

Tetrarchs  of  fire,  air,  flood,  and  on  the  earth. 
Nations  besides  from  all  the  qoarter'd  winds, 
God  of  this  world  invoked,*  and  world  beneath : 
Who  then  thoa  art,  whose  coming  is  foretold 
To  me  most  fittal,  me  it  most  concerns :  *^ 

The  trial  hath  indamaged  thee  no  way. 
Bather  more  honour  left,  and  more  esteem ; 
Me  naught  advantaged,  missing  what  I  aim'd. 
Therefore  let  pass,  as  they  are  transitory. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world;  I  shall  no  more  *^ 

Advise  Siee ;  gain  them  as  thou  canst,  or  not : 
And  thou  thyself  seem'st  otherwise  inclined 
Than  to  a  worldly  crown ;  addicted  more 
To  contemplation  and  profound  dispute ; 
As  by  that  early  action  may  be  judged,  *** 

When,  slipping  from  thy  mothers  eye,  thou  went'st 
Alone  into  the  temple ;  there  wast  found 
Among  the  gravest  rabbles,  disputant 

p  TU  Kif»g  of  hhg^, 
God  OMT  aK  wprraM. 

1  Tim.  tL  16.    Bomani  ix.  (. — DvirBTn. 

q  Bui  ffratUude  intkmitloH 
Long  nne*. 
Milton  had  made  Satan  declare,  long  before, "  Par.  Lost,"  b.  ir.  109, 

all  good  to  me  it  lost : 
EtII,  be  thoa  my  good.~I>VHeTUi. 

*  That  ovU  one. 
The  &  miffipSs,  the  pre-eminentlj  ''wieked  one." — ^Todd. 

•  God  of  thi9  toorld  invoked, 

IfUton  parsoes  the  eame  notion  which  he  had  adopted  in  hie  "  Paradiie  Loft,"  of  th« 
gods  of  the  gentiles  being  the  iUlen  angels ;  and  he  is  supported  in  it  by  the  anthority 
if  the  primitiTe  fathers.— Thtiii. 

The  dcYili  In  Scripture,  is  termed  *<  the  god  of  this  world,"  2  Oor.  ir.  4— XXvUBTniL 
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On  points  and  questions  fitting  MQaeef^ckair,^ 

Teaching,  not  taught.     The  childhood  show9  the  mt^ 

As  morning  shows  ths  day :  be  famous  th^a 

Bj  wisdom ; «  as  thy  empire  must  extend. 

So  let  extend  thy  mind  o'er  all  the  world 

In  knowledge,  all  things  in  it  compreheo^d. 

All  knowledge  is  not  eouch'd  in  Moses'  law, 

The  Pentateuch,  or  wha4i  the  prophets  wrote : 

The  Gentiles  also  know,  and  write,  and  teach 

To  admiration,  led  by  Nature's  light, 

And  with  the  Gentiles  mi^ch  thou  must  (Hmversei 

Ruling  them  by  persuasion,  as  thou  mean'st.^ 

Without  their  learning,  how  wilt  thou  with  them, 

Or  they  with  thee,  hold  conversation  meet  ? 

How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 

Their  idolisms,^  traditions,  paradoxes  ? 

Errour  by  his  oWn  arms  is  best  evinced.' 

Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount, 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  south- west,'^  b6hol4i 

Where  on  the  iBgean  shore  a  city  stSincU,* 


*  Fitting  Jfotet^  cAatV. 
MoBeB*  chair  wu  the  ohair  in  whioh  the  dooton  Bitting  ezpomided  tii6  law  either 
publicly  to  the  people,  or  privately  to  their  dUoiples.    See  Matt.  zziiL  S.— UTiwrov. 

By  wisdom. 
We  are  now  oome  to  the  last  temptation,  properly  so  called;  and  it  19  worth  the 
reader's  while  to  ohserye  how  well  Satan  has  pursued  the  scheme  whioh  he  had  pro- 
posed in  council,  b.  ii.  225, 

Therefore  with  manlier  objects  we  most  try 
His  conatancv ;  with  such  as  have  more  show 
Of  worth,  of  noaour,  glory,  and  popular  praise. 

The  gradation  also  in  the  several  allurements  proposed  is  very  fine ;  and  I  believe  one 
may  justly  say,  that  there  never  was  a  more  exalted  system  of  morality  comprised  in 
so  short  a  compass :  never  were  the  arguments  for  vice  dressed  up  in  more  delusive 
colours,  nor  were  they  ever  answered  with  more  solidity  of  thought,  or  aouteness  of 
reasoning. — Thter. 

▼  Euling  them  hy  penuanoHj  as  thoH  mean'H, 

Alluding  to  those  charming  lines,  b.  L  221, 

Yet  held  it  more  humane,  more  heavenly,  first 
By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts, 
^  And  make  pemnaaion  do  tae  work  of  fear.— NxwTOjf. 

w  Iduliama, 
"Idolisms"  is,  I  believe,  a  word  of  Milton's  own  fabrication :  it  seems  not  so  mnoh  to 
mean  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  gentiles,  as  the  opinions  with  whioh  tiiey  might 
endeavour  to  defend  it — ^Dukster. 

X  Errmw  ht/  Ais  own  wrm»  i»  htH  winced, 
"Evinced"  is  here  used  in  its  Latin  signification  of  subdued  or  conquered. — ^Duitbrb. 

7  Weetwardf  much  nearer  by  eouth-weet. 

This  might  be  understood  W.  by  S.,  that  is,  one  point  from  west  towards  sonth-west; 
which  is  nearly  the  actual  position  of  Athens,  with  respect  to  Mount  Niphates.  Chr  it 
may  only  mean,  that  our  Lord  had  no  occasion  to  change  his  situaUon  on  the  western 
side  of  the  mountain  (see  ver.  25  of  this  book) ;  but  only  as  the  latitude  of  Athens  was 
four  degrees  southward  of  that  of  Rome,  that  ho  must  now  direct  his  view  so  much 
more  towards  the  south-west,  than  when  he  was  looking  at  Rome,  which  lay  nearly  due 
^est^  or  in  a  small  degree  north-west  of  Mount  Niphates. — ^Dukstbr. 

■  Where  on  the  JEgean  shore  o  city  etande. 

The  foMowing  description  of  Athens,  and  its  learning,  is  extremely  grand  and 
«4 
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Built  nobly;*  pure  the  ur,  and  light  the  aoil;^ 

AtbenSy  the  eye  of  Greece,*  mother  of  arts  ** 

And  eloquenoe/  native  to  fiunona  wits 

Or  hospitable^*  in  her  sweet  recess, 

Citj  or  sabnrbany  studious  walks  and  shades 

See  there  the  (^ve  grove  of  Academe/ 

Plato's  retirement,'  where  the  Attick  bird^  ** 

bwlUtaJ,  MUtoii'i  XoM,  M  wms  before  oWenred,  is  too  iniieb  enunped  down  by  the 
Mfvmentaitiye  east  of  hiB  sabjeet,  bat  emerges  upon  every  favonrmble  occasion ;  and, 
Sko  the  son  firom  nnder  a  eload,  bursts  into  the  snme  bright  -rein  of  poetry,  which 
■fainee  out  more  frequently,  though  not  more  strongly,  in  the  "  Pnndiae  LoeL" — Thtkb. 

I  euuiot  pemnde  myself,  that  our  author,  when  he  selected  his  sul^}ect  and  formed 
his  plan,  eonsidered  himself  as  any  ways  cramped  down  by  it.  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
he  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  opportunities,  which  he  foresaw  it  would  afford 
him,  of  introducing  this  and  other  admirable  descriptions ;  and  that  he  was  particularly 
aware  of  the  great  effeet  which  the  argumentatire  cast  of  part  of  his  poem  would  gire 
to  that  which  is  purely  descriptire. — Dcnstbr. 

I  am  sure  that  this  critical  opinion  of  Dunster  is  perfectly  eorreci.  It  is  the  theory 
on  which  I  hare  eonslHitly  proceeded  in  judging  of  Milton. 

>  Bmiii  nobly. 
Homer,  speaUng  of  Athens,  eaOs  it  '*a  well-built  dty,*  IL  iL  M8.— Viwtor. 

^  Pure  the  air,  and  light  the  9oiL 

Attica  being  a  mountainous  country,  the  soil  was  lights  and  the  air  sharp  and  pure, 
and  therefore  said  to  be  productire  of  sharp  wits. — Nbwtox. 

"  Pure  tiie  air,  and  light  the  soil,"  Mr.  Calton  remarks,  is  fh>m  Dio  Chiysostom,  Orat 
TiL  A  rarie^  of  passages  which  assert  the  deamen  and  poienees  of  tibe  air  ot 
Atiiens,  may  be  seen  in  Oronor.  Thesanr.  Qr.  Antiq.  **  Be  Fortuna  Atttearam,"  toL  v 
p.  1696,  edit  foL  1699.— Todd. 

c  Athtntf  the  eye  of  Greece, 

Demosthenes  somewhere  calls  Athens  "the  eye  of  Greeee,**  but  I  cannot  at  present 
reeolleet  the  plaoe :  in  Justin  it  is  called  one  of  the  two  eyes  of  Greeee,  8parta  being 
the  other  (L  r.  e.  8) ;  and  Catullus  (zzxiL  1)  terms  Sirmio  the  eye  of  islands:  but  the 
metaphor  is  more  properly  applied  to  Athens  than  any  other  place,  as  it  was  the  great 
aeat  of  Icaming^— Kbwtov. 

<  Mother  </  arte 
And  dofvenee, 

Justin  (L  T.  e.  9)  terms  Athens  "  patria  oommnnis  eloquentise  f  and,  1.  iL  e.  6»  he 
says,  "  LitersB  eerie  et  facundia  reloti  templnm  Athenas  habent"  Cicero  abounds  in 
panegyrics  upon  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning  and  eloquenoe :  he  describes  it,  *'  illas 
omnium  doetrinarum  inrentrices  Athenas,  in  quibus  summa  dieendi  ris  et  inrenta  est 
et  perfeote,"  ]>e  Orator.  L  L  18.  ed.  Proust.  And  in  his  "Brutus,"  sect  89,  he 
ehaiaeterises  it^  "ea  urbs,  in  qua  et  nata  et  alta  sit  eloqnentia." — ^Buhstbr. 

•  HoepitabU. 

Biodoms  describes  the  Athenians  as  "  hospitable  to  wits"  of  other  countries,  by 
admitting  all  persons  whaterer  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  of  the  learned  teachers  in 
their  city,  L  xiii.  e.  37.  The  Athenians  were  remarkable  for  their  general  hospitality 
towards  strangers,  to  whom  their  city  was  always  open ;  and  for  whose  reception  and 
accommodation  tiiey  had  particular  officers,  under  the  title  of  wpSj^emt,  L  e.  "the 
nceirers  of  strangers  in  the  name  of  the  whole  city." — ^Bvhbteb. 

t  The  olive  grove  of  Aoeideme. 

This  whole  description  of  the  Academe  is  infinitely  charming.  Br.  Newton  has 
justly  obserred  that  "Pile's  Academy  was  nerer  more  beautiftilly  described."— 
BvmTBB. 

s  Plato'e  reftresMNt. 

Diogenes  Lacrtins  relates,  hi  his  "Life  of  PlatQ^**  that  Plato  "being  retnmed  to 
Athens  from  his  journey  to  Egypt,  settled  himself  in  the  Academy,  a  gymnasium  er 
place  of  exercise  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  beset  with  woods,  taking  name  from 
Academus,  one  of  the  heroes,  as  Uupolis, — 

la  sacred  Academus'  shady  walks; 
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Trills  her  thick-warbled  Dotes  the  summer  long;  * 

There  flowerj  hill  Hymettus^J  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing;  there  Ilissus  rolls'' 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls  then  "new  "* 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his,  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world,^ 

Lyceum  there,"  and  painted  Stoa"  next: 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit  ** 

Bj  voice  or  hand ;  and  various-measured  verse, 

JSolian  charms*  and  Dorian  Ijrick  odes, 

And  his'  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung, 

•Bd  he  was  buried  in  the  Academy,  where  he  continued  most  of  his  time  teaehinf 
philosophy:  whence  the  sect  which  sprang  up  from  him  was  called  Aeademio." — 
Neittoit. 

h  Where  ike  AtHek  bird,  Ac. 

Philomela*  who  aeoording  to  the  fables  was  changed  into  a  nightingale,  was  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens.  Hence  the  nightingsle  is  called  "AtthiSy"  in 
Lattn,  quasi  Attica  ayisw— ^awroir. 

Qnj  has  imitated  this  expression  in  his  "Ode  to  Spring :" 

The  Attic  warbler  pourt  her  throat 
ResponsiTe  to  the  cuckoo's  note. 

(  2KU*  her  thiek-UKurhled  notee  the  eummer  long. 
Dr.  Kewton  obserres  that  perhaps  there  neyer  was  a  verse  more  expressive  of  tha 
harmony  of  the  nightiiigale  than  this.    Homer  has  a  desoripUon  of  the  song  of  &al 
bird,  which  is  not  dissimilar,  **  Odyss."  xix.  521. — Dunstbr. 

J  There  flowery  hill  ffymethtef  Ac 

Valerius  Flaoens  ealls  it  "florea  jnga  Hymetti,"  Argonaut  t.  344;  and  the  honey 
was  so  much  esteemed  and  eelebrated  by  the  ancients,  that  it  was  reckoned  the  best  of 
the  Attio  honey,  as  the  Attio  honey  was  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. — ^Kbwtov. 

k  There  Ilieeue  rolie. 
Mr.  Calton  and  Mr.  Thyer  have  observed  with  me,  that  Plato  hath  laid  the  seene  of 
his  Phsedms  on  the  banks,  and  at  the  spring,  of  this  pleasant  river. — ^Nxwto5. 

I  Who  bred 
Cfreat  Alextinder  to  evhdme  the  world. 

We  are  told  by  Cioero^  that  Aristotle,  having  observed  how  Isoerates  had  risen  to 
celebrity  on  the  sole  ground  of  florid  declamation,  was  thereby  induced  to  add  to  his 
own  stock  of  solid  knowledge  the  external  grace  of  oratorical  embellishments ;  which 
recommended  him  so  mueh  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  that  he  fixed  upon  him  to  be  preoeptor 
to  his  son  Alexander,  whom  he  wished  to  be  taught  at  once  oonduot  and  eloquence.— 
«  De  Orator,"  iiL  41,  ed.  Proust— Duhbtbb. 

■*  Lyceum  there. 
The  Lyceum  was  the  school  of  Aristotle,  who  had  been  tutor  to  AHzander  the 
Great,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Peripatetics;  so  eaUed  £rom  his  waUdag 
and  teaching  philosophy. — ^Xbwton. 

■  PaUUed  Sloa, 

Stoa  was  the  school  of  Zeno,  whose  disciples  from  the  place  had  the  name  of  Stoies  s 
and  this  Stoa,  or  portico,  being  adorned  with  variety  of  paintings,  was  called  in  Greek 
touclXv,  or  "various,"  and  here  by  Milton  the  "painted  Stoa."— ^bwton. 

•  .JSolian  eharmef  Ac 
jEolia  earmina;  verses  such  as  those  of  Alcssus  and  Sappho,  who  were  both  of 
Mitylene  in  Lesbos,  an  island  belonging  to  the  JMlaas:  "utd  Dorian  lyriek  odea.^ 
such  as  those  of  Pindar. — ^Nbwtoh. 

p  And  hie,  Ae. 

Our  author  agrees  with  those  writers  who  speak  of  Homer  as  tfie  ikther  «f  all  kSadi 
of  poetiy. — ^Kewtox. 
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Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  calFd^« 

Whose  poem  Phoebtui  challenged  for^his  own :  ■' 

Thence  what  ike  lofty  grare  traf  ediaas*  taught 

In  chorus  or  iambick,*  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence^  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts/  while  they  treat 

Of  fatO;  and  chanoe^  and  change  in  human  life,^ 

High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing  :^ 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators'  repair. 

Those  ancient/  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democrade. 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fnlmined  o'er  Greece* 

4  Blind  MeU^igenMf  ikmoe  Homer  eatPd. 
Our  author  here  follows  Herodotus,  in  his  life  of  Homer,  where  it  is  said  that  he  was 
bom  near  the  riyer  Meles,  and  that  from  thence  his  mother  named  him  at  first  Melesi- 
genes. — Nswton. 

r  Whoiepoem  PhoebuB  ehaiUnged/or  hi*  oton. 
AQnding  to  a  Greek  epigram^  in  the  first  book  of  the  '<  Anthologia;'' — 

•  Tht  loftjf  grave  tragedtana, 
iBsehjlns  is  fhns  characterized  by  Qninctillian : — "Tragcedias  primnm  in  Ineem 
JBseliylas  protalit,  snblimis  et  graris,  et  grandiloqnns,  Ao,,  L  z.  c  1,  where  also  the 
same  aathor,  comparing  Sophoeles  and  Eoripides,  says,  "  gra^tas,  et  cothonras,  et  sonns 
Bophoolii  Tidetar  esse  sabUmior."  Tragedy  was  termed  *Mofty"  by  the  ancients  from 
its  style,  but  at  the  same  time  not  without  a  reference  to  tiie  elevated  bvskin  whieh  the 
aotors  wore.—- DuN8TSB« 

t  Ohorue  or  umhick. 

The  two  constitaent  parts  of  the  ancient  tragedy  were  the  dialogue,  written  chiefly  In 
the  iambic  measnre;  and  ^e  choros,  whieh  consisted  of  yarions  measures. — ^Newton. 

«  WUk  deUghi  roeeifrnd 
In  brief  eententioue  preeeptt. 

This  description  particularly  applies  to  Euripides,  who,  next  to  Homer,  was  Milton's 
&yourite  Greek  author. — Duvstbb. 

▼  Of/aie,  and  ehanee,  and  change  in  human  life. 
The  arguments  most  frequently  selected  by  the  Greek  tragic  writers,  and  indeed  by 
their  epic  poets  also,  were  the  aoeomplishment  of  some  oracloi  or  some  supposed  decree' 

of  &te. — ^DUHSTSB. 

w  Bigh  aeUone^ind  highpaaeione  heei  deeerihing. 

High  actions"  refer  to  &te  and  chance,  the  arguments  and  incidents  of  tragedy; 
**  high  passions^  to  the  peripetia,  or  change  of  fortune,  which  included  the  wiBos,  or 
aiTecting  part — Dunstbr. 

X  l%enee  to  the /amou»  cr€aore^  Ac 
How  happily  does  Hilton's  yersifleatlon,  in  this  and  the  following  lines,  concerning 
the  Sooratio  {^Uosopfay,  express  what  he  is  describing !    In  the  first  we  feel,  as  it  were, 
the  neryous  rapid  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  latter  hayo  all  the  gentleness  and 
softness  of  the  humble  moral  character  of  Soerates.»THTBii* 

T  Thoee  ancient, 
Hilton  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Cicero,  who  preferred  Pericles,  Hyperides,  JRa* 
chines,  Demosthenes,  and  the  orators  of  their  times,  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  those 
of  the  subsequent  ages.- — ^Nbwtoh. 

>  Whoce  reeieilen  eloquence 
Wielded  at  ieill  that  fierce  demoeratie, 
Shook  the  artenalf  and/ulmined  o*er  Cfreece. 
AUnding,  as  Dr.  Newton  and  Dr.  Jortln  haye  both  obseryed,  to  what  Aristophanes  haa 
said  of  Periolee  in  his  '^  Achamenses  f* — 

'Merpairrf¥,  l^ptfyra,  IvvtK^ica  Hiv  *EXX^^a. — DuflHTEB. 
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To  Macedon  and  Artaxerzes'  throne  :■ 
To  sage  PhiloBophj  next  lend  thine  ear, 
From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof 'd  house 
Of  Socrates  }^  see  there  his  tenement. 
Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men;  firom  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams  that  water'd  all  the  schools 
Of  Academicks"  old  and  new'  with  those 
Sumamed  Peripateticks,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoick  severe. 
These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  likest,  at  home, 
Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight : 
These  rules*  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 
Within  thyself,  much  more  with  empire  join'd. 

To  whom'  our  Saviour  sagelj  thus  replied : 
Think  not  hut  that  I  know  these  things,  or  think 
I  know  them  not;  not  therefore  am  I  short 


«  To  Maeedon  and  Artaacerxe^  Anme, 
Am  PerioIoB  and  others  "  fiiliiimed  oyer  Greece  to  Artazerxet'  throne^  sgainat  the  Per- 
aian  king*  bo  Demosthenes  was  the  orator  parUoularly,  who  "  fulmined  over  Groeee  io 
Maoedon^  against  king  Philip,  in  his  Orations,  therefore  denominated  Philippios^-^ 
Kbwtok. 

b  From  ffeaven  de$oended  to  ike  low-roo/ed  kou»e 
O/Soerate; 
Mr.  Calton  thinks  the  author  alludes  to  Juyenal,  Sat  xi.  27 : — "  e  ooelo  deseendit 
ywQOi  naw6v"  as  this  famous  Delphic  precept  was  the  foundation  of  Socrates'  philoso- 
phj ;  and  so  much  used  hy  him^  that  it  hath  passed  with  some  for  his  own.  Or,  as  Mr. 
Warhnrton  and  Mr.  Thyer  ooneeiVe,  the  author  here  probably  alludes  to  what  Cicero 
says  of  Socrates ;  "  Socrates  autem  primus  philosophiam  dcTocarit  e  eoelo,  et  in  urbi- 
bus  ooUocaTit,  et  in  domes  etiam  introduxit" — ^Tusc  Disp.  r.  4. — ^Nxwtoh. 

•  Profit  vfko9e  mouth  i9tued  forth 
MeUifluotu  Hreamtf  that  watered  all  (As  MkooU 
0/ Academiekw,  Ac. 

Thus  Qnintilian  calls  Socrates  "  fons  philosophomm,"  1.  L  o.  10.  As  the  ancients 
looked  on  Homer  to  be  the  father  of  poetry,  so  they  esteemed  Socrates  the  father  of 
moral  philosophy. — ^Nxwtox. 

But  our  auUior,  in  speaking  here  of  "the  mellifluous  streams  of  philosophy  that  issued 
flrom  the  month  of  Socrates,  and  watered  all  the  yarious  schools  or  sects  of  philoso- 
phers," had  in  his  mind  a  passage  of  iElian  (Yar.  Hist  L  xiiL  c.  22),  where  it  is  said 
tiiat  **  Galaton  the  painter  drew  Homer  as  a  fountain,  and  the  other  poets  drawing  water 
from  his  month." — Duhstbb. 

d  Old  and  new. 

The  Academic  sect  of  philo8d)>hers,  like  the  Greek  comedy,  had  its  three  epochs,  old, 
middle,  and  new.  Plato  was  the  head  of  the  old  Academy,  Ajoesilas  of  the  noddle,  and 
Cameades  of  the  new. — Duhstib. 

•  Theeervlee. 

There  is  no  mention  before  of  rules ;  but  of  poets,  orators,  and  philosophen.    W« 
should  read  therefore,  ''their  rules,"  Ac. — Caltox. 
See,  howeyer,  y.  2M.    **  In  brief  sententious  precepts,"  Ac 

t  To  whomj  Ac. 

Thia  answer  of  our  Sarionr  is  as  much  to  be  admired  for  solid  reasoning,  and  the 
many  sublime  truths  contained  in  it,  as  the  preceding  speech  of  Satao  is  for  that  fine 
yein  of  poetry  which  runs  through  it :  Mid  one  may  obsenre  in  general,  that  Milton  has 
quite,  throughout  this  work,  thrown  the  ornaments  of  poetry  on  the  side  of  error; 
whether  it  was  that  he  thought  great  truths  best  expressed  in  a  graye,  unaffected  style: 
or  intended  to  suggest  this  fine  moral  to  the  reader :  that  simple  naked  truth  will  always 
bean  oyer-match  for  falsehood,  thonirh  recommended  by  the  gayest  rhetoric,  and  adorned 
with  the  most  bewitching  colours. — Thtkr. 
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Of  knowing  what  I  ought :  he  who  receives 

Light  from  above,  from  the  fountain  of  light. 

No  other  doctrine  needs,  though  granted  true ; «  ^^ 

But'  these  are  fidse,  or  little  else  out  dreams. 

Conjectures,  fancies,  built  on  nothing  firm. 

The  first  and  wisest  of  them  all  professM 

To  know  this  only,  that  he  nothing  knew^^ 

The  next  to  fabling  fell,  and  smooth  conceits ;  ^  ^ 

A  third  sort  doubted  all  things,  though  plain  sense.J 

Others  in  virtue  placed  felicity. 

But  virtue  join'd  with  riches  and  long  life ;  ^ 

In  corporal  pleasure  he,  and  careless  ease :  * 

The  Stoick  last*  in  philosophick  pride,  *^ 

By  him  call'd  virtue,  and  his  virtuous  man, 

Wise,  perfect  in  himself,  and  all  possessing 

Equal  to  God,"  oft  shames  not  to  prefer, 

f  Se  wh>  reeeiveg 
LigJUJrom  oftove^yVom  tke  fountain  of  light, 
No  oAer  doctrine  needt,  tkovgh  granted  true. 
Peek,  from  this  passage,  supposes  Milton  to  have  been  a  quaker.    Milton  was  a 
■eotariit  on  general  prinoiples,  whieh  cannot  easily  be  reduced  to  any  partionlar  or 
separate  system. — T.  Wartok. 

It  ThefirH  and  wieeet  of  them  aUpro/ett^d 
To  know  ihie  only,  that  he  nothing  knew, 
Soeratee ;  of  whom  Cicero,  **  Hie  in  omnibas  fere  sermonibns,  qui  ab  lis,  qui  ilium 
audierunt^  perscripti  yarle,  oopiose  sttnt»  ita  disputat,  ut  nihil  adfirmet  ipse»  refellat 
alios :  nihil  se  scire  dicat^  nisi  id  ipsum :  eoque  prssstare  ceteris;  quodilli  qus»  nesoiant 
scire  se  putent;  ipse,  se  nihil  scire,  id  unum  soiat" — ^Aoademio.  L  4. — NiWTOit. 

I  The  next  to /aUing  fdi,  and  emooth  eonceite, 
Milton,  in  his  Latin  poem  "  De  Idea  Platonlca,"  terms  Plato  ''  fabnlator  maximns ;" 
T.  38.    This  passage  shows  our  poet  inclined  to  oensnre  the  fietions  of  the  philosopher ; 
which  are  also  noticed  in  early  times. — DuHsnn. 

J  A  third  tort  doubted  all  thingt,  though  plain  MttM. 
These  were  the  sceptics  or  Pyrrhonians,  the  disciples  of  Pyrrho,  who  asserted 
nothing  to  be  either  honest  or  dishonesty  just  or  unjust;  that  men  do  all  things  by  law 
and  custom ;  and  that  in  eyerything  this  is  not  preferable  to  that  This  was  called  the 
Boeptio  philosophy,  from  its  oontinnal  inspection,  and  never  finding;  and  Pyrrhonian 
from  Pyrrho. — ^Nbwtoh. 

k  Othen  in  virtue  placed  felicity, 
But  virtue  join*  dunth  riches  and  long  life. 
These  were  the  old  Academics,  and  the  Peripatetics,  the  scholars  of  Aristotle.    See 
Cicero,  « Academic."  iL  42,  and  "De  Pm."  ii.  11.— Newton. 

1  In  corporal  pleaatire  he,  and  eartien  eaee. 
The  "he^  is  here  eontemptuously  emphatical. — Duhstkr. 

■  The  Sloick  laet,  Ae. 
The  reason  why  Milton  represents  our  Sayionr  taking  such  particular  notice  of  the 
Stoics  above  the  rest,  was  probably  because  they  made  pretensions  to  a  more  refined 
and  exalted  virtue  than  any  of  the  other  sects,  and  were  at  that  time  the  most  prevail- 
ing pftrty  among  the  philosophers,  and  the  most  revered  and  esteemed  for  the  strictness 
of  their  morals,  and  the  austerity  of  their  lives.  The  picture  of  their  virtuous  man  is 
perfectly  justy  as  might  easily  be  shown  from  many  passives  in  Seneca  and  Antoninus; 
and  the  defects  and  insulficiency  of  their  scheme  eould  not  possibly  be  set  in  a  stronger 
light  than  they  are  by  our  author  in  the  lines  following. — Thtmr. 

■  Eqwtl  to  Ood. 
Br.  Newton  here  reads,  "  equals  to  Qod,"  Ac,  and  conceives  the  sense  to  be  so  much 
Improved,  that  the  omission  of  the  letter  •  must  have  been  an  error  of  the  press.    I 
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As  fearing  GM  nor  many  oonlemning  all 
Weahi^  j^easnrey  pam  or  torment,  death  and  life. 
Which  when  he  lists  he  leares  or  hoasts  he  can, 
For  all  his  tedioos  talk  is  hot  Tain  boast. 
Or  subtle  shifts*  conTiction  to  erade. 
Alas !  what  can  thej  teaeh  and  not  mislead, 
Ignorant  of  themselTes,  of  Grod  mnch  more. 
And  how  the  world  began,  and  how  man  fell 
D^raded  bj  himself,  on  grace  depending  ?» 
Much  of  the  sonl  thej  talk,  but  aU  awry,* 
And  in  themselTes  seek  Tirtae,  and  to  tbemselTes 
All  g^oty  anogatey  to  Qcd  giTe  none ;' 
Bather  aocose  him  under  nsoal  names. 
Fortune  and  Fate,*  as  one  regardless  quite 
Of  mortal  things.     Who  therefne  se^  in  these 
True  wisdom,  finds  her  not;  or,  bj  deluaon, 
Far  worse,  her  fidse  resemblance  onl  j  meets, 
An  emptj  clond.*    Howerer,  many  books, 
Wise  men  haTe  said,  are  wearisome  :*  who  reads 
Incessantly/  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 


dewwilb 


ntdn  iht  Tfdinf  im  Milioa'i  own  edilaoii«  ••  ih%  0011M  appmn 

it;  neither  do  I  see  anj  wateriml  improTeBent  lendlaiig  him  the  ooireetioiL^IhmTBB. 

•  Forattki»tediom»iaikuhmt9aiuhoatt, 
OrmMUAiJU, 

<< Van  boMti*  relttto  to  the  etoioal  pendoxee;  and '^mhtle  shifU,"  to  their  AJeetie, 
which  tliis  teet  to  mneh  enltiTated,  that  they  were  known  eqoallj  bj  tiie  name  of  Dia- 
and  Stoiei. — WAumtrov. 


r  JamoTomi  of  tkewudvea,  of  Ood  wmck  More^ 
And  haw  ika  world  teyow,  amd  how  man  foil 
Dtgrmdedhjf  kimoeif, em grmeo dtpfmdim^ f 
HaTiBf  dnwn  moit  aeenratelj  the  character  of  the  Sioio  phHoaopher,  and  ezpoeed 
the  ineoficienc/  of  hie  preteneioni  to  superior  rirtne  bnUt  on  nperior  knowledge ;  tlie 
poet  may  be  nnderttood  liere  as  refetring  to  the  Holy  Seriptniee^  as  the  ontytrae  sooree 
of  information  respeeting  the  natore  of  God,  tlie  ereationy  and  fiUl  of  man,  Ae. — 

BUHiTBB. 

4  Jfadk  of  tk€  §oml  tkey  talk,  hvi  aU  awry. 
See  what  Dr.  Warborton  lias  said  of  the  absnrd  notions  of  the  aadent  phOoeophsn, 
ooneeming  the  nature  of  the  sonl,  in  his  "Dirine  Legation,''  book  ixL  seeL  4» — IKwtmmm 

f  Amd  in  ikewuelveo  »eek  virtme,  and  to  ihemwehm 
Au  ^ioFjf  arrojfaiOf  to  God  ^tM  mmmu 

(Seero  speaks  the  sentiments  of  ancient  phnoeophy  npon  tliis  poin^  in  "Be  Kat. 
Deor."  iiL  Mw— WABBinnov. 

•  SaAtT  aectioo 


Sereral  of  the  ancient  poets  and  philosopher^  bnt  espedally  the  Btoies,  thns  ehame- 
terise  the  Deity^ — ^Diniann. 

tAnemptjf  eUmdm 

A  metaphor  liken  firom  the  fiihle  of  Izioii,  who  embraeed  an  empty  elend  Ibr  a  Jano. 
— "SmwTOM. 

ADndingto  Bedee.  ziL  12 :— "  Of  making  many  books  there  is  ao  end,  and  mneh  flady 
b  a  weariness  of  the  flesh."— Knwrov. 

V  Wkormda 
Ineewantiyf  Ao, 

8ee  the  same  jnst  sentiment  in  «  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  riL  126 :— 
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A  spirit  and  judgement  equal  or  superiouTy 

(And  what  he  bnngs  what  needs  he  elsewhere  seek  T) 

iJnoertain  and  unsettled  still  remains^ 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself,^ 

Crude  or  intoxicate,  eollecting  toys 

And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge;* 

As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore.^ 

Or,  if  I  would  delight  my  private  hours 

With  musiok  or  with  poem;  where,  so  soon 

As  in  our  native  language,  can  I  find 

That  solace  1    All  our  law  and  story  strew'd 

With  hymns,  our  psalms  with  artful  terms  inscribed,* 

Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps,^  in  Babylon 

That  pleased  so  well  our  victors'  ear,  declare 

That  rather  Greece  from  us^  the^  arts  derived; 

111  imitated"  while  they  loudest  sing 

The  vices  of  their  deities,  and  their  own. 

In  fable,  hymn,  or  song,  so  personating' 

Their  gods  ridiculous,  and  themselves  past  shame. 

Bemove  their  swelling  epithets,"  thick  laid 

Koowtodge  it  u  Toodj  aud  needs  no  lest 
Ber  temperanoe  over  appettte,  fto«— Tstxs. 

w  Jhep  vened  in  hooka,  €md  thallow  in  him»e^, 
Hilton  would,  I  oonoeiTO,  thns  have  oharaoteiiied  his  old  antagonial^  Salmarii 
Duxsnuu 

X  Worth  a  tponge, 

Milton  most  probably  alluded  to  the  sponge  as  used  by  tbe  ancients  for  the  purpose 
of  blotting  out  anything  they  had  written  and  did  not  choose  to  presenre. — Duitstbr. 

r  A$  children  gathering  pehbUe  on  the  §hore. 

In  the  aneodotes  collected  by  Spence,  which  not  many  years  ago  were  published  by 
more  than  one  editor,  the  following  is  told  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  i^^'*l  don't  know/'  said 
the  sage,  ''what  I  may  seem  to  the  world;  but  as  to  myself,  I  seem  to  haye  been  only  like  a 
boy  pla^ng  on  the  sea-shore,  and  direrting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother 
pebble,  or  a  prettier  shell,  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  sU  undis- 
covered before  me."    See  also  Nichols's  ''  Olustr.  of  Literature,"  roL  It.  p.  16. — Todd. 

>  Ourpealme  vnth  ar(/uZ  terme  inacrihed. 
He  means  the  inscriptions  prefixed  to  the  beginning  of  several  psalms;  such  as  "  To 
the  chief  musician  upon  Nehiloth,"  Ac,  to  denote  the  various  kindls  of  psalms  orinstru- 
ments^— Niwiox. 

A  Our  Hebrew  eonge  and  harpe,  in  Babylon 
Thatpleaeed  eo  well  omr  vieutr^  ear. 
This  is  said  upon  the  authority  of  Psalm  cxxxvii.  1,  Ac — NawroH. 

^  Thalt  rather  Oreeeefrom  u*,  Ac 

Olemens  Alezandrinus  ascribes  the  invention  of  hymns  and  songs  to  the  Jews,  and 
aays  that  the  Chreeks  stole  theirs  from  them.  "  Stronutt"  L  L  p.  808,  ed.  Colon.  1888. 
He  also  charges  the  Grecian  philosophers  with  stealing  many  of  their  doctrines  fh>m 
the  Jewish  prophets,  L  L  p.  312.~DuHSTBB. 

«  lU  imitated. 

Because  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  songs  was  €h>d  himself;  the  sul^eot  of  tho  Gre- 
eiaa,  the  gross  uid  ridiculous  deities  of  their  own  invention. — Todd. 

i  PereonaUng, 
This  is  th«  lAtin  sense  of  pereono,  ''to  celebrate  loudly."— Duxsna. 

e  Stoelling  epithete, 
Chroek  compounds,  as  Dr.  Warburton  observes. — Todd. 
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As  Tamuh  on  a  harlot's  cheek ; '  the  rest, 
Thin  sown  with  anght  of  profit  or  delight, 
Will  hi  be  foond  nnworthj  to  compare 
With  Sion's  songs,'  to  all  tme  tastes  excelling, 
Where  God  is  praised  aright,^  and  godlike  men, 
The  Holiest  of  Holies,  and  hiis  saints, 
(Snch  are  firom  Grod  inspired,  not  sach  from  thee) 
Unless  where  mortal  yirtne  is  expressed 
Bj  light  of  Nature,  not  in  all  qnite  lost.* 
Their  orators  thou  then  extoll'st,  as  those 
The  top  of  eloquence ;  statists  J  indeed. 
And  loven  of  their  country,  as  may  seem; 
But  herein  to  our  prophets  hr  beneath, 
As  men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching 
The  solid  rules  of  ci^  gOYcmment, 
In  their  majestick  unaffected  style. 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Oreece  and  Bome. 


rntefc 

As  Milton,  m<Mt  probably,  had  in  his  mind  the  following  lines  of  Shakspenre^  "Hsia- 
H"  a.  iiL  s.  1  :— 

The  harlot*s  ebeik,  beanliied  witk  plaatoring  art, 
la  not  more  i^It  to  tke  Ihlag  that  Impe  it, 
Tkuk  is  my  died,  kcr^tnurwrn. 

C  Witt  far  he/mmd  WNPorajf  to 
With  Siom*9 


He  was  of  this  oi^ion  not  onlj  in  the  decline  of  life,  hot  likewise  in  his  earlier 
daj8,  as  appears  from  the  prelkoe  to  his  seeond  book  of  the  "  Reason  of  Cboroh  QoTera- 
ment  :^ — **  Or  if  oeoadon  shall  lead  to  imitate  those  magniflek  odes  and  hymns  wherein 
Pindaros  and  CaUimachns  are  in  most  things  worthy,  some  others  in  their  frame  Jndi- 
eions,  in  their  matter  most  an  end  fimlty.  Bat  those  frequent  songs  thronghont  the 
law  and  prophets  beyond  all  these,  not  in  their  divine  argument  alone,  bat  in  Uie  rery 
eritieal  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made  sppear,  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyriek  poesy, 
to  bo  incomparable."— NswTOX. 

k  Where  Ood  ia  jtraieed  aright,  Ac. 

Bach  is  part  of  the  conelasion,  which  he  deduces  from  his  consideration  of  poedeal 
snbjeets  "  of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attemptung," — "  Reason  of  Church  OoTemment,* 
pret  b.  iL  : — "  These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  Qod» 
rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  every  nation ;  and  are  of 
power,  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds 
of  virtue  and  public  civility,  Ac  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  throne 
and  equipage  of  God's  almightiuess,  and  what  he  works,  Ac  to  sing  victorious  agonies 
of  martyrs  and  saints,"  Ac — ^Todd. 

i  {Smeh  are/rom  Ood  inepirtd,  not  emch/rom  thee) 
Unleae  where  morai  virtme  ie  expreet^d 
By  light  of  NaXarej  not  in  aU  quite  loeL 

The  annotators  pusile  themselves  about  this  passage :  it  seems  to  me  to  mean,  tiial 
the  Greek  compositions  were  "unworthy  to  compare  with  Sion's  songs,"  from  their 
vitiated  taste;  unless  where  "  the  light  of  nature"  still  remained  so  strong,  as  to  enable 
them  to  feel  and  "  express  moral  virtue." 

J  AoltcCt. 
Or  "statesmen."    A  word,  as  Dr.  Newton  observes,  in  more  fk^quent  use  fbnasriy ; 
4S  in  Shakspeare,  *'  Cymbeline,"  a.  iL  s.  5 : — 

I  do  believe. 
Statist  though  I  am  oooe,  aor  like  to  be. 

And,  as  Mr.  Dunster  adds,  Milton  uses  it  in  his  "  Prose  Works,"  voL  i.  p^  424,  ed.  16ML 
He  uses  it  also  in  the  same  sense  in  his  "  Prose  Works,"  voL  L  ed.  sup.  p.  141,  and  p^ 
802.— Tddd. 
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In  them  is  plainest  taught,  and  easiest  learnt. 
What  makes  a  natiou  happj,  and  keeps  it  so ;  *^ 
What  rains  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat : 
These  only  with  our  law  best  form  a  king. 

So  spake  the  Son  of  Gtod :  but  Satan,  now 
Quite  at  a  loss,  Tfor  all  his  darts  were  spent*) 
Thus  to  our  Saviour  with  stern  brow  replied : 

Since  neither  wealth  nor  honour,  arms  nor  arts, 
Kingdom  nor  empire  pleases  thee,  nor  aught 
By  me  proposed  in  life  contemplative 
Or  active,  tended  on  by  glory  or  fame, 
What  dost  thou  in  this  world  ?    The  wilderaess 
For  thee  is  fittest^  place ;  I  found  thee  there. 
And  thither  will  return  thee :  yet  remember 
What  I  foretell  thee :  soon  thou  shalt  haVe  cause 
To  wish  thou  never  hadst  rejected,  thus 
Nicely  or  cautiously,"  my  offer'd  aid. 
Which  would  have  set  thee  in  short  time  with  ease 
On  David's  throne,  or  throne  of  all  the  world, 
Now  at  full  age,  fulness  of  time,  thy  season," 
When  prophecies  of  thee  are  best  fulfilled. 
Now  contrary,  if  I  read  aught  in  heaven,*^ 
Or  heaven  write  aught  of  rate,  by  what  the  stars 
Voluminous,  or  single  characters, 
In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell ; 
Sorrows,  and  labours,  opposition,  hate 
Attend  thee,  scorns,  reproaches,  injuries. 
Violence  and  stripes,  and  lastly  cruel  death : 
A  kingdom  they  portend  thee ;  but  what  kingdom, 
Beal  or  allegorick,  I  discern  not ; 
Nor  when ;  eternal  sure,  as  ?rithout  end, 

k  Maket  a  nation  happy,  and  heq>9  it  9o, 
HoniM,  BpiBt  X.  tL  42 : 

Paeere  at  Mrara  baatam.— Richabmoh. 

1  Fwr  ail  A««  dartt  were  tpent. 

Possibly  with  a  reference  to  **  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked,"  Ephes.  vi.  16. — Duxster. 

The  allusion  may  be  to  holy  writ>  in  which  the  words  of  wicked  men  are  expressly 
termed  "arrows :" — ^"  Who  whet  their  tongue  like  a  sword;  and  shoot  out  their  arrows, 
eren  bitter  words/'  Psalm  Iziv.  8. — Todd. 

■»  Nicthf  or  oatUunui'if, 
Thus  Ter.  157  of  this  book ; — 

Nothing  wiU  plaasa  the  diffloolt  and  nice.— Dvhstbb. 

■  FninoM  of  time,  thy  Moson. 
Galat.  It.  4^— Kbwtox. 

o  (f  Irtad  aughi  in  hoaven, 

A  satire  on  Oardaa,  ^o  with  the  boldness  and  impie^  of  an  atheist  and  a  madman, 
both  of  which  he  was,  cast  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Clurist;  and  found  by  the  great  and 
illustrious  concourse  of  stars,  at  his  birth,  that  he  must  needs  have  the  fortune  which 
befell  him,  and  become  the  author  of  a  religion,  which  should  spread  itself  far  and 
near  fbr  many  ages.  The  great  Milton,  with  a  Just  indignaUon  of  this  impiety,  hath 
satirised  it  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  by  putting  these  rereries  into  the  mouth  of  the 
deviL— -Nbwtoii. 
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WiUioiit  beg^ming;'  fiv  no  date  prefiz'd 
IXieetB  me  in  the  atuxy  robriflk  aet. 

So  njing,  be  took,  (for  still  lie  kMV  Vi  power 
Not  jet  eqiired)  and  to  tbe  wildemeaB 
Broogbt  back  the  Son  of  God,  nd  left  bin  tbeBB, 
Fogning  to  diaippear.    Bubeaa  nov  loaey 
Ae  dayligbt  sank,  and  btong^  in  knredBg  I 
Her  snadowj  oiKJiiing;*  unsnbatantial  both,' 
PrinUioa  mere  of  ligbt  and  abaeni  day.* 
Our  Sarionr  meek,  and  with  mitroobled  mind 
After  bis  aeiy  jaunt,  tboogb  bnrried  aoiey 
Himgiy  and  ooldy  betoi^  bim  to  bis  lest^ 
Wbererer,  under  some  eoncomse  of  shades, 
Whose  branching  arms  thick  intertwined  mi^t  shield 
From  dewB  and  damps  of  night  bis  sheltered  head; 
Bnt,  sbelter'dy  slept  in  Tain ;  for  at  bis  head 
Tbe  tempter  watch'd,  and  soon  with  oglj  dreams 
Distorb'd  bis  sleep.*    And  either  tropick  now 
'Can  thonder,  and  both  ends^ heaven;*  tbe  eloads, 


9Am 


WiOomt 


"  The  poet,"  myt  Dr.  Newton, "  ^d  not  think  it  enoogfa  to  dieendit  jodianl  nstrology^ 
hj  making  it  pntronixed  by  the  deril:  to  ibow  nt  the  same  time  the  abmrdilj  of  i^  he 
inakef  the  deril  also  blonder  in  tike  ezpreaaion  of  porten^ng  a  kingdom  wiiich  waa 
wiChoat  beginning.  Thia,"  he  adds,  "deetroTS  all  he  woold  inBiBvate."  Bvt  the  poet 
eertainly  nerer  meant  to  make  the  tempter  a  blunderer.  The  tut  Im,  the  kngoage  ia 
here  intended  to  be  hi^ly  aareaetie  on  the  etemitj  of  Chria^t  kingdooBy  respeeting 
irhich  Uie  tempter  aajs,  he  belieres  it  win  have  one  of  the  propeitiei  of  etemitj,  that 
of  never  beginning.  Thia  is  that  speeies  of  insulting  wit  which  the  derils,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  "  Panulbe  Lost,"  indnlge  themselves  in  on  the  first  effeeto  of  the  artillery 
they  had  invented ;  where  Mr.  Tbyer,  as  eited  by  Dr.  Newton,  obeerres  that  MiHon  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  introdneing  it»  "  when  we  eonsider  the  eharaeter  of  the  speaken^ 
and  that  sneh  kind  of  insulting  wit  is  most  peenliar  to  pnmd,  eoBlsmptaons  ^irits."— 
DirasTBB. 

4  Ber  akadowy  oj^tprimg, 

Hight  was  sometimea  the  parent,  and  Daikness  the  dfifsing:  bat  Miltoa's  theogony 
U  eomfonnaUe  to  Hyginos,  who  makes  Oaligo,  or  Daikneas,  the  motiier  of  Kigh^  Day, 
Srelnu,  and  Ether^ — Dunmn. 


Bnripides,  in  a  ehoms  of  his  "  Orestes,"  personiQing  Kight,  ealls  vpon  her  to  arise 
ftom  Erebus,  or  the  shades  below ;  where,  it  may  be  obserr^  tiie  seholiaat  reetifies  the 
phUosophy  of  the  poet,  by  explaining  night  or  darkness  as  really  "  nnsnbstaiitialy"  and 
merely  prodneed  by  the  absence  of  1^^  or  day^ — DmniXB. 

*  Absent  dojfm 
This  deseriptiony  with  what  follows  in  the  next  nine  lines,  b  Tery  beantlfhL 


t  And  eopn  with  malm 
Jh'wturVd  hu  deep. 

In  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the  tomptor  begins  his  temptation  of  Ere  by  working  on  het 
imagination  in  dreams,  b.  ir.  8M,  Ae.  Here  it  oaay  be  obaenred,  the  tempter  tries  onl^ 
"to  disturb  our  Lord  with  ugly  dreams;"  and  not  to  excite  in  hin^  as  ha  did  in  Ere 
^Tain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordhiate  desires."— Dmwna. 


«  Amd  miktr 
*Oam  tktmd^r,  amd  both  mda  of 


It  tfanndered  from  botii  teopios,  that  is  perhaps  from  the  right  and  froB  the  left^ 
JowrsM. 

By  '^  either  tropiek  now  'gaa  thunder,"  Dr.  Newton  understands  it  thundered  tnm 
the  north  and  from  the  south ;  but  he  observes  that  the  expression  is  inaceurate,  che 
situation  of  our  Saviour  not  being  within  the  tropics.    By  "  and  both  ends  of  heaven," 
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From  many  a  horrid  rift/  abortive  pour'd 

Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mix'd;  water  with  fire 

Ln  ruin  reconciled :  ^  nor  slept  the  winds 

Within  their  stonj  caves/  but  rush'd  abroad 

From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world/  and  feU  ^" 

On  the  vez'd  wilderness^  whose  tallest  pines. 

Though  rooted  deep  as  high ;  ■  and  sturdiest  oaks, 

Bow'd  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stotm j  blasts,* 

he  nndentandB  "  from"  or  "at  both  enda  of  heayen  f  the  preposition  being  omitted,  ai 
Is  freqaont  in  Milton.    He  therefore  re»da  the  paeeaige  thus : 

either  tropick  now 
'Gan  thander ;  and.  both  endB  of  heaven,  the  doude 
From  many  a  horrid  rift  abortive  pour'd,  &c. 

I  agree,  that  bj  "  either  tropiok**  Milton  most  probablj  meant  that  it  thundered  from 
the  nertii  and  south ;  bnt  I  eonceire  that  bj  "both  ends  of  heayen/'  he  means  east  and 
west,  the  points  where  the  snn  rises  and  sets;  as  his  purpose  is  to  describe  a  general 
storm,  not  coming  from  any  particular  quarter,  nor  only  from  north  and  south,  but  from 
eyery  point  of  the  horison  tX  once. — ^Dunstsr. 

▼  The  elovd$, 
JProm  many  a  horrid  r{/k,  Ae. 
This  storm  of  Milton  will  lose  nothing  by  a  comparison  with  the  celebrated  ones  of 
Homer  in  his  fifth  **  Odyssey,"  and  of  VirgU  in  his  first  "^neid."  It  is  painted  from 
nature,  and  in  the  boldest  style.  The  night  is  a  lowering  one,  with  a  heavy  overcluurged 
atmosphere :  the  storm  commences  with  thander  from  every  part  of  the  heavens :  the  rain 
then  pours  down  in  sudden  precipitated  torrents,  finely  marked  by  the  epithet  ''abor- 
dve,"  as  materially  diiferent  from  the  gradual  progression  of  the  most  violent  common 
showers;  and  the  lightnings  seem  to  burst  in  a  tremendous  manner  from  ''horrid  rifts," 
from  the  most  internal  recesses  of  the  sky.  To  make  the  horror  complete,  the  winds, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  those  countries  where  thunder-storms  are  most  violent,  join  their 
force  to  that  of  the  other  two  elements.  Violent  winds  do  not  often  attend  violent 
tiiunder-Btorms  in  this  country ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Thyer  ha^  thought  it  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  accounts  we  have  of  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies  agree  pretty  much 
to  this  description :  but  such  storms  are  not  confined  to  tropical  situations,  or  even  to 
oountries  approaching  towards  them. — Dunbter. 

▼  Water  with  fire 
In  ruin  reeoneiled, 
Br.  Warburton  understands  this,  "joined  together  to  do  hurt"    Mr.  Thyer  says  it  is 
a  bold  figure  borrowed  from  JEschylus's  description  of  the  storm  that  scattered  the  Gire- 
oian  flee^  "Agamem."  v.  559. 

But  I  apprehend  Dr.  Newton  sees  the  passage  in  its  true  light,  when  he  says,  it  onfy 
means  "the  fire  and  water  fell(i.e.  rushed  down)  together,"  according  to  Milton's 
usage  of  the  word  "ruin,"  "Paradise  Lost,"  b.  L  46,  and  "ruining,"  b.  vi.  868:  thus' 
ahM  ver.  i86  of  this  book :  "After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous."— Dukbtir. 

X  Ncr  sfepi  ^  utinie 
Wi^n  thwr  Hony  eavu, 
VirgU.  describes  the  winds  as  placed  by  Jupiter  in  certain  deep  dark  cayes  af  tfaa 
earth,  under  the  control  of  their  god  iBoIus,  "iEn."  L  521. 

Luoan  also  speaks  of  the  "  stony  prison"  of  the  winds,  lib.  y.  609 :  and  see  Luoretiii% 
lib.  yL— DmrBTBB. 

7  Bta  ruth'd  abroad 
From  the/ow  hingte  of  the  world. 
That  is,  from  the  four  cardinal  points;  eardo  signifying  both  a  "hinge" and  a  "ear- 
dSnal  point,"  Virgil,  "-fin."  i.  85. 

*  Though  rooted  deep  a»  high,  Ac 

Virgfl,  ".fin."  iv.  445. 

Quaotnm  vertice  ad  auras 
JEthereaa,  tantum  radiee  ad  Tartara  tendlt. — ^RxcHJLitnsov. 

•  Loaden  with  etormy  hlaete. 
This  has  some  resemblance  to  Horace's  "  aquilonibus  queroeta  GarganHaboran^"  Od« 

n.  iX. — DUHBTEB. 
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Or  torn  up  sheer.*    SI  wast  tlum  shioaded  then, 

O  patient  Son  of  God,  jet  only  stood'st  o 

Unshaken  !*    Nor  yet  staj'd  the  terronr  there; 

Infernal  ghosts  and  hellish  lories  ronnd 

EnyironM  thee;  some  howl'd,  some  yell'd/  some  shriek'di 

Some  bent  at  thee  their  fieiy  darts,  while  thou 

Sat'st  nnappall'd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace !  ^* 

Thns  pass'd  the  night  so  fool,  till  Morning  £ur 

Game  forth,  with  pilgrim  steps,  in  amioe  gray;<^ 

Who  with  her  radiant  finger  still'd  the  roar 

Of  thunder,  chased  the  doods,  and  laid  the  winds,' 

And  grisly  spectres,'  which  the  fiend  had  raised  ^" 

To  tempt  the  Son  ik  Crod  *  with  terronrs  dire. 

And  now  the  son  *  with  more  effeetoal  beams 

k  Or  torn  wp  «ft«er. 

TUi  magBiSeent  deseripdoo  of  the  storm  thai  nited  by  Satan  In  the  wfldenMt,  la 
go  admiiabla  and  firiking  that  it  need  not  be  enlarged  vpon. 

c  Tm  only  wloo^wt 

Mnton  leenu  to  have  laiMd  tUa  scene  ont  of  what  he  found  in  Bnaebtos,  *^  De  Dem. 
Evan."  (lib.  iz.  roL  iL  p^  434»  ed.  CoL)  The  fiends  sorronnd  oar  Redeemer  with  their 
threats  and  terrors;  bat  thej  hare  no  effect. — Caltok. 

<  InfeTwd  gkotU  amd  KdlUikfmriet  romnd 
JBthrirtm'd  thee/  mtme  howCdy  tome  j^ATd,  Ae. 

Tills  too  b  from  Bosebinsy  ibid,  p^  435. — Caltov. 

•  T\U  Morning  fair 
Camtforikf  icit&  pilgrim  tiept,  in  amic9  grog. 

"Amlee,"  Dr.  Newton  obserres,  a  significant  word,  is  deriyed  from  the  Latin  amieio, 
"to  clothe."  Bat  Uus  does  not  hit  the  fall  meaning  of  Milton's  imagery.  The  eombi- 
nation,  "  amice  gray,"  is  from  what  is  called  graiu§  amiehUf  an  ofltciating  garment  in 
the  Boman  ritiul.  "Amice"  occurs  simply  for  a  priest's  serriee-habit  in  Spenser's 
''Faer.  Qu."  L  ir.  18.— T.  Wabtof. 

t  Who  wiik  her  radiant  finger  HiWd  the  roar 
Of  tAwiMfer,  duiaed  the  eloude,  and  laid  the  winde,  Ac. 
This  is  an  imitntion  of  a  passage  in  the  first  iBneid  of  Virgil,  where  Neptune  is  repre- 
sented with  his  trident  laying  Uie  storm  which  JBolus  had  raised,  yer.  142.  There  is 
the  greater  beauty  in  the  English  poet,  as  the  scene  he  is  describing  under  this  eharm- 
ing  figure  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  eourse  of  nature,  nothing  being  more  oommon 
than  to  see  a  stormy  night  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  serene  morning. — ^Thtxr. 

s  And  grielg  epedree,  Ae. 

See  our  author's  **  Ode  on  the  Natiyity,"  st.  xxyi.,  where  he  beantiAiny  applies  the 
yulgar  superstition  of  spirits  disappearing  at  the  bresJc  of  day  as  the  ground-woriE  of  a 
oomparison.  He  supposes  that  aU  the  fklse  deities  of  eyery  species  of  the  heathen 
theology  departed  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  spectres  and  demons  yanish  when  the 
morning  dawns.  Under  the  same  superstitious  belief,  Milton  here  makes  the  fiends 
retire,  who  had  been  assembled  in  the  night  to  terrify  our  Sayiour,  when  the  mom 
arose. — ^T.  Wabtoit. 

k  To  tempt  the  Son  of  Ood,  Ao. 

An  eminent  and  excellent  diyine  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  poet  with  reepeet  to 
''the  eyil  spirits  which  tiie  fiend  raised,"  when  he  tempted  our  Iiord: — ^"This,  as  we 
may  probably  suppose^  was  the  deyil's  way  of  tempting  or  trying  our  Lord,  daring  the 
forty  days  and  nights  of  his  fast;  and  many  opportunities,  no  doubt,  he  had  in  so  long 
a  time  by  frightfU  dreams  when  he  slept,  frequent  apparitions  and  illusions  of  eyH 
spirits  in  the  nighly''  Ac    Bragge  on  the  Miracles,  yoL  iL  p.  12. — Tonn. 

I  And  now  the  raa,  Ac. 

.  There  is  in  this  desoription  aU  the  bloom  of  Milton's  youthful  &ncy.    We  may  oom* 
pare  an  eyening  scene  of  the  same  kind,  **  Paradise  Lost,?  b.  iL  488— -495. — Thtsb. 
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Had  oheer'd  the  &ce  of  earthy  and  dried  the  wet 

From  drooping  plant  or  dropping  tree;  the  birds, 

Who  all  things  now  behold  more  fresh  and  green,  ^ 

After  a  night  of  storm  so  rmnoas, 

Clear'd  up  their  choioest  notes  in  bush  and  spraj. 

To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  mom. 

Nor  yet,  amidst  this  joy  and  brightest  mom, 

Was  absent,  after  all  his  mischief  done,  ^  ^* 

The  prince  of  darkness ;  glad  would  also  seem 

Of  this  fair  change,  and  to  our  Saviour  came ; 

Tet  with  no  new  device ;  (they  all  were  spent) 

Bather  by  this  his  last  affront  resolved, 

Desperate  of  better  course,  to  vent  his  rage  ^^ 

And  mad  despite  to  be  so  oft  repell'd. 

Him  walking  on  a  sunny  hill  he  found, 

Back'd  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  thick  wood. 

Out  of  the  wood  he  starts  in  wonted  shape,J 

And  in  a  careless  mood  thus  to  him  said :  ^^ 

Fair  morning  yet  betides  thee,  Son  of  God, 
After  a  dismal  night :  I  heard  the  wrack, 
As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle ;  but  myself 
Was  distant;  and  these  flaws,*^  though  mortals  fear  them 
As  dangerous  to  the  pillar'd  frame  of  heaven,^  ^^ 

Or  to  the  earth's  dark  basis  underneath, 
Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable 
And  harmless,  if  not  wholesome,  as  a  sneeze 
To  man's  less  universe,  and  soon  are  gone : 
Yet,  as  being  ofttimes  noxious  where  they  light  ^ 

On  man,  beakt,  plant,  wasteful  and  turbulent, 
Like  turbulencies  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Over  whose  heads  they  roar,  and  seem  to  point, 
They  oft  fore-signify  and  threaten  ill : 

This  tempest  at  thb  desert  most  was  bent;  ^^ 

Of  men  at  thee,  for  only  thou  here  dwell'st. 
Did  I  not  tell  thee,  if  thou  didst  reject 

It  ifl  impoMible  to  forbear  remarking  that  the  preceding  desoription  exhibits  aome  of 
the  finest  lines  whieh  Milton  has  written  in  all  his  poems. — Jos.  Wabtov. 

J  In  ¥>onUd  §hape. 

That  iSy  in  his  own  proper  shape,  and  not  nnder  any  disguise,  as  at  each  of  th« 
former  times  when  he  appeared  to  our  blessed  Lord. — Duhbteb. 
Compare  <'Par.  Lost"  b.  ir.  819. 

80  started  np  in  his  own  shape  the  fiend.— ^Tonn. 

k  Theae/law. 

"  Flaw*  is  a  se»-term»  as  Mr.  Dnnster  obserres,  for  a  sndden  storm  or  goss  of  wind. 
8ee  "  Par.  Lost^"  b.  x.  697.— Todd. 

i  At  dangermu  to  tkt  pillared /ramt  of  iUaven. 

Bee  also  '<  Comos/'  t.  597. 

ir  this  fail, 
The  pillar*d  firmament  is  rottenness. 

In  both,  no  doubt,  alluding  to  Job»  xxtL  11.    **  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremUe,  and  art 
astonished  at  his  reproot"— Thtsr. 
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The  perfect  season  offered  with  my  aid  " 

To  win  ^  thy  destined  seat,  but  wilt  prolong 

All  to  &e  push  of  ^Bite,  ptirsoe  thy  way  ^ 

Of  gaining  David's  thnme,  no  man  knows  when. 

For  both  the  when  and  how  is  nowhere  told  ? 

Thou  shalt  be  what  then  art  ordain'd,  no  donbt; 

For  angels  hare  prbclaim'd  it,  but  concealing 

The  time  and  means.    Bach  act  is  rightliest  done,  ^' 

Not  when  it  most,  but  when  it  may  oe  best: 

K  thou  observe  not  this,  be  sure  to  find, 

What  I  foretold  thee,"  many  a  hard  assay 

Of  dangers,  and  adversities,  and  pains. 

Ere  thou  of  Isniers  sceptre  get  &st  hold ;  ^"^ 

Whereof  this  ominous  night,  that  closed  thee  round, 

So  many  terrors,  voices,  prodigies, 

May  warn  thee,  as  a  sure  foregoing  sign. 

So  talked  he,  while  the  Son  of  wd  went  on 
And  sta/d  not)  but  in  brief  him  answered  thus :  ^ 

Me  worse  than  wet  ihou  find^st  not ;  other  harm, 
Those  terrours,  which  thou  speak'st  of,  did  me  none : 
I  never  feared  they  could,  though  noising  loud 
And  threatening  nigh :  what  they  can  do,  as  signs 
Betokening,  or  ill  boding,  I  contemn  '''^ 

As  false  portents,  not  sent  from  Crod,  but  thee : 
Who,  knowing  I  shall  reign  past  thy  preventing, 
Obtrudest  thy  offer'd  aid,  that  I,  accepting, 
At  least  might  seem  to  hold  all  power  of  thee. 
Ambitious  spirit  I  and  wouldst  be  thought  my  God;  ^ 

And  storm'st  refused,  thinking  to  territy 
Me  to  thy  will  I  desist,  (thou  art  discem'd, 
And  toil'st  in  vain)  nor  me  in  vain  molest 

To  whom  the  fiend,  now  swoln  witii  rage,  replied : 
Then  hear,  O  Son  of  David,  virgin-bom,  •* 

For  Son  of  God  to  me  is  yet  in  doubt;* 

B  Did  Inot  tell  tke9,  if  thou  didtt  ref^ 

The  perfect  eetuon  offered  with  mjf  aid,  Ao. 

Hore  \b  something  to  be  understood  after  "  Did  I  not  teU  thee  V    The  thing  ioM  Wi 

■laj  rappoee  to  t>e  what  Satan  had  before  said,  b.  ilL  351. 

Thy  kingdom,  though  foretold 
Bt  prophet  or  by  aiwel,  obIom  thoa 
iSaaeayonr,  as  thy  father  David  did, 
Thon  never  shalt  obtain,  &e.— DuHsm. 

B  What  I  foretold  thee,  Ae. 
See  Tor.  Z14,  and  ver.  881  to  yer.  S89  of  this  book. — Duhbtkr. 

0  Then  hear,  0  Son  of  David,  ffirffin-hom, 
For  Son  </  Qod  tomeiefetin  dovbt. 

That  Satan  should  seriously  address  our  Lord  as  "Tirgin-bom,"  ^eearnse  he  enter- 
tained doubts  whether  he  was  in  any  respeet  the  Son  pf  God^  is  palpably  inconsequent 
''  To  be  bom  of  a  rirgjisi,**  Mr.  Caltoh  observes,  from  Bishop  Pearson  in  a  subsequent 
note,  "  is  not  so  far  above  the  production  of  all  mankind,  as  to  place  our  Lord  in  that 
singular  eminence  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God."  But  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  subject  of  this  poem  is  a  trial  ad  probandum  whether  the 
penoa  dedared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  was  really  the  Messiah ;  to  acknowledge  therefbre 
that  he  was  beyond  all  dispute  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  had  thereby  fliMIled  so  mafurfal 
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Of  the  Messiah  I  have,  heard  foretold 
By  all  the  prophets;  of  thj  birth  at  lenffth^ 
Announced  by  Gabriel,  with  the  first  I  knew; 
And  of  the  anffelick  song  in  Bethlehem  field, 
On  thy  birth-night  that  song  thee  Sayioor  bom 
From  that  time  seldom  have  I  ceased  to  eve 
Thy  infancy,  thy  childhood,  a^d  thy  yonth ; 
Thy  manhood  last,  though  yet  in  private  bred  3 
Till  at  the  ford  of  Jordan,  whither  all 
Flock'd  to  the  Baptist,  I  among  the  rest, 

S though  not  to  be  baptized)  by  voice  ^m  heaven 
card  thee  pronounced  the  Son  of  God  beloved. 
Thenceforth  I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 
And  narrower  scrutmy,  that  I  might,  learn,  *^ 

In  what  degree  or  meaning  thou  art  call'd 
The  Son  of  Qod;  which  bears  no  single  sense. 
The  son  of  God  I  also  am,  or  was^ 
And  if  I  was,  I  am ;  relation  stands : 

All  men  are  sons  of  God ;  yet  thee  I  thought  '^ 

In  some  respect  far  higher  so  declared : 
Therefore  I  watoh'd  thy  footsteps  from  that  hour. 
And  follow'd  thee  still  on  to  this  waste  wild ; 
Where,  by  all  best  conjectures,  I  collect 
Thou  art  to  be  my  fatid  enemy : 
Good  reason  then,  if  I  before-hand  seek 
To  understand  my  adversary,  w^o 
And  what  he  is;  his  wisdom,  power,  intent; 
By  pari  or  composition,  truce  or  league, 
To  win  him,  or  win  from  him  what  I  can  :  ■■ 

And  opportunity  I  here  have  had 
To  try  thee,  sift  thee,  and  confess  havje  found  thee 
Pn>oi  against  all  temptation,'  as  a  rock 
Of  adamant,  and,  as  a  centre,  firm ; 
To  the  utmost  of  mere  man  both  wise  and  good,  "* 

a  prophMj  respecting  the  Messiah,  wonld  be  to  admit  in  some  degree  the  point  in  qiiMi- 
tion :  and  howeyer  "rirgin-bom"  might  not  be  supposed  to  ascertain  in  any  degree  the 
daim  to  the  Messiahship,  still  it  oonla  never  be  nsed  in  an  address  to  onr  Lord  meant 
to  lower  him  to  mere  man.  '*  Bon  of  David/'  single  and  by  itself,  was  an  expresdpn 
that  Satan  might  be  expected  to  use,  when,  characterising  our  Lord  as  a  mere  human 
being,  he  professed  to  disbelicTe  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  born  in  a  miraonlons 
manner  of  a  pure  virgin,  as  it  was  fwetold  Ae  Messiah  shonld  be.  "  Virgin-bom"  then 
must  be  considered  as  intended  to  be  highly  sarcastic :  it  is  an  epithet  of  the  most 
pointed  derision;  resembling  the  "Hail,  king  of  Ue  Jews!  and  they  smote  him  with 
their  hands."  It  is  that  species  of  blasphemons  insnlt,  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  arch-fiend,  who  at  the  opening  of  the  speech  is  described  "swoln  with  rage."" 
DmrsTBR. 

Dr.  Joseph  Waiton  is  also  of  opinion,  that  "Tirgin-bom"  is  here  a  highly  saroastioal 
expression. — ^Todd. 

p  Proof  agaxnti  aU  Umptation. 

Compare  Spenser,  "Faer.  Qn."  i.  vL  4. 

Bot  words,  and  lookes,  and  sighs,  she  did  abhore. 
As  rock  or  diamond  stedfast  evermore. 

«Rock  of  adamant"  is  a  phrase  in  Sandy  s's  "Job,"  p.  29,  ed.  1641,  and  in  Shidey'e 
^Impoatare,"  p.  87,  ed.  1662.— Tonn. 
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Not  more;  for  hononrs^  riches^  kingdoms,  glo'J; 
Have  been  before  contemn'd,  and  may  apdn. 
Therefore  to  know  what  more  thou  art  tnan  man, 
Worth  naming  Son  of  Ood  bj  voioe  from  heaven,* 
Another  method  I  mnst  now  begin. 

So  saying,  he  caught  him  up,  and,  without  wing 
Of  hippogrif,'  bore  through  the  air.  sublime, 
Over  the  wilderness  and  o'er  the  plain; 
Till  underneath  them  fiiir  Jerusalem, 
The  holy  city,*  lifted  hi^h  her  towers,* 
And  higher  yet  the  glorious  temple  rear'd 
Her  pile,  fu  off  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  topt  with  golden  spires : 
There,  on  the  highest  pinnacle,  he  set 
The  Son  of  Ood;«  and  added  thus  in  scorn : 

There  stand,  if  thou  wilt  stand ;  to  stand  upright 
Will  ask  thee  skill :  I  to  thv  Father's  house 
Have  brought  thee,  and  highest  placed :  highest  is  best : 
Now  show  thy  progeny ;  if  not  to  stand. 
Cast  thyself  down ;  si^ely,  if  Son  of  God : 
For  it  is  written, — ^He  will  give  command 
Concerning  thee  to  his  angels :  in  their  hands 
They  shall  uplift  thee,  lest  at  any  time 
Thou  chance  to  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 

To  whom  thus  Jesus :  Also  it  is  written. 
Tempt  not  the  Lord  thy  Gtod.    He  said,  and  stood  :^ 

4  What  wton  Aou  art  than  mam, 
Worik  fUMifM^  Son  of  Ood  ftjf  voice  from  keavtn. 
8«e  Biflhop  Peanon  ''on  the  Creed,"  p.  108.— Caltoit. 

t  Without  wing 
O/hippogrif. 
Here  Milton  designed  a  reflection  npon  the  Italian  poeti,  and  parUenlarly  upon 
Ariosto.    Arioito  frequently  makes  ose  of  the  hippogrif  to  oonrey  his  heroes  firom 
place  to  place. — ^Ncwton. 

Not  intended,  as  Dr.  Newton  supposes,  as  a  reflection  upon  the  Italian  poets ;  bnt  as 
an  allusion  merely  to  his  layourite  Ariosto,  whose  charming  ianeies  he  ooold  not  forget 
even  in  his  old  age. — Jos.  Wabton. 

•  The  \olf  city. 
Jerusalem  is  frequently  so  called  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  also  called  the  "  holy 
eity"  by  8t  BCatthew,  who  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  oonrerte;  bnt  by 
him  only,  of  the  four  Evangelists. — Dvitstbr. 

t  L^/ted  high  her  towers. 
^ndTS,  describing  Jerusalem,  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  remarkable  height  of 
her  various  towers ;  some  of  which,  he  adds,  were  topped  with  spires,  as  Milton  says, 
ver.  646.    See  his  "Travels,"  edit  1616,  pp.  166, 157.— Todd. 

«  Therey  on  the  higheet  jniMOcZe,  he  eet 
The  San  of  Ood, 

He  has  ohoeen  to  follow  the  order  observed  by  St  Luke,  in  placing  this  tepiptation 
last;  because  if  he  had,  with  St  Matthew,  introduced  it  in  the  middle,  it  would  have 
broke  that  fine  thread  of  moral  reasoning,  which  is  observed  in  the  course  of  the  other 
temptations. — Thtsb. 

▼  Tempt  not  the  Lord  thv  Ood,    Be  eaid,  and  etood. 
Here  is  what  we  may  call,  after  AristoUe,  the  dvaypii/unt,  or  the  diseoveiy.    Christ 
declares  himself  to  be  the  God  and  Lord  of  the  tempter;  and  to  prove  i^  stands  upo» 
Ihe  pinnacle.    This  was  evidently  the  poet's  meaning. — Caltox. 
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Bnt  Satan,  smitten  with  amazement,  fell. 
As  when  Earth's  son,  Antaaos,^  (to  compare 
Small  things  with  greatest')  in  Irassa^  strove 
With  Jove  8  Alcides,"  and,  oft  foil'd,  still  rose,* 
Beceiving  from  his  mother  Earth  new  strength,^ 
Fresh  from  his  fall,  and  fiercer  grapple  join'd ; 
Throttled  at  length  in  the  air,  expired  and  fell : 
So,  after  many  a  foil,*the  tempter  proud, 
Renewing  fresh  assaults  amidst  his  pride, 
Fell  whence  he  stood  to  see  his  victor  fall : 
And  as  that  Theban  monster,^  that  proposed 
Her  riddle,  and  him  who  solved  it  not  devour'd ; 
That  once  found  out  and  solved,  for  grief  and  spite 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  the  Ismenian  steep : 
So,  struck  with  dread  and  anguish,  fell  the  fiend; 
And  to  his  crew,  that  sat  consulting,  brought 
(Joyless  triumphals  of  his  hoped  success) 
Auin,  and  desperation,  and  dismay. 
Who  durst  so  proudly  tempt  the  Son  of  God. 
So  Satan  fell; — and  straight*  a  fiery  globe 


^  Earth* $  mn,  AnUxuM, 
Thia  simile  in  the  person  of  the  poet  is  amasingly  lino. — ^Wakbustox. 

^  {To eomjpare 
SmaU  ikmgf  teith  grtaieti,) 
This  is  the  third  time  Milton  has  imitated  Virgil's  ''sio  parris  componere  magna 
loleham,"— EoL  L  24.    See  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  ii.  921 ;  b.  x.  806.    Some  such  mode  of 
(ualiQring  common  similes  is  necessary  to  a  poet  writing  on  divine  subjects. — DxrifSTKR 

7  In  IroMcu 
Antssns  dwelt  at  the  oitj  Irassa,  according  to  Pindar;  bnt  it  was  not  there  that  he 
wrestfed  with  Heronles,  but  at  Lixos,  according  to  Pliny,  **  Nat  Hist"  lib.  y.  cap.  1. — 
Mbadowcoubt. 

s  Wttk  Jov«^§  Aleidet. 

There  were  so  many  Hercules  in  the  Grecian  mythology  and  history,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  specify  when  the  principal  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  was 
meant  Thus  Cicero,  "  De  Nat  Deor.''  lib.  iii.  16 :  *^  Quanqnam  quem  potissimnm 
Herculem  colamus,  scire  sane  yelim;  plnres  enim  nobis  tradunt  ii,  qui  interiores 
scrutantnr  et  reeonditas  literas ;  antiquissimum  Jore  natum."  Varro  says  there  were 
forty-tiirea  Hereules.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  though  Hercules  the  son  of  Jupiter 
is  introduced  with  propriety,  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  Alcmena  had  no  right  to  be  called 
Alcides;  ihia  being  the  proper  name  of  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  whose  father  was 
AlcsBus:  and  yet  Virgil  also  refers  to  Alcides  as  the  son  of  Jove,  "^n."  vL  123. — 
Dyjhbtbb. 

•  And,  ofifoiVdy  $HU  ro$e. 

Thus  in  Tasso,  where  the  soldan  Bolyman  is  slain  by  Rinaldo,  the  resistance  he  had 
before  made  is  compared  to  that  of  Antssus,  in  his  contest  with  Hercules,  "  Gier.  Lib." 
0.  zx.  st  108. — DvirsTKR. 

b  Receiving  from  hit  mother  Earth  new  etrengih. 

So  in  Lucan,  iv.  698 : — 

Hoc  quoquo  tarn  vastas  enmulavit  mnnere  vires 

Terra  sni  foDtus,  qaod,  cum  tet^re  parentem, 

Jam  defuncta  vigent  renovato  robore  membra.— Dvnstse. 

e  And  a$  that  Theh<m  moneterf  Ac. 
The  Sphinx,  who,  on  her  riddle  being  solved  by  (Edipus,  threw  herself  Into  the  Sea^ 
— Nbwtoic. 

<  So  Satan /ell;  and  etraight,  Ac. 

Thus  in  G.  Fletcher's  "  OhristTs  Triumph  on  Earth,"  where  Presumption  is  person!- 
4ed,  and  represented  as  in  vain  tempting  our  blessed  Lord,  st  zxxviii : 
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Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  iving  flew  ni^^ 

Who  on  their  plumy  yans  reeeived  him  sofb 

From  his  nneasj  station,  and  upbore, 

As  on  a  floating  -couch,*  through  the  blithe  air :'  ** 

Then,  In  a  flowery  valley,  set  him  down 

On  a  green  bank,  and  set  before  him  spread 

A  tabic  of  celestial  food,'  divine 

Ambrosial  fruits,  feteh'd  from  the  tree  of  life, 

And,  from  the  fount  of  life,  ambrosial  drink,  *** 

That  soon  refresh'd  him  wearied,  and  repaired 

What  hunger,  if  aught  hunger,  had  impaired, 

Or  thirst;  and,  as  he  fed,  angelick  quires 

Sung  heavenly  anthems  of  his  victory^ 

Bat,  when  she  saw  her  ipeech  prevailed  nanght. 

Herself  she  tumbled  headlong  to  the  floor ; 
Bot  him  the  angels  on  their  feathers  caught, 

And  to  an  airy  mountain  nimbly  bore.— Dvhstsb. 

There  ib  a  peeoliar  softness  and  delioaoy  in  this  description,  and  neither  eiroiim* 
stances  nor  words  ooold  be  better  selected  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  easy  and 
gentle  descent  of  onr  Sarioar,and  to  take  from  the  imagination  that  horror  and  nneasi- 
ness  which  it  is  natorally  filled  with  in  contemplating  the  dangerous  and  nneasy  sitoa- 
tion  he  was  left  in. — Thtkb. 

•  Who  on  their  plnmy  vam  reeeived  him  eo/t 
From  hi»  uneaay  ttaHoftf  and  iqthore, 
Ae  on  afiooHng  eoucA,  Ac 
If  this  description  is  not  from  any  famous  painting,  it  is  certainly  a  sabjeet  for  one : 
but  the  grammatical  inaooaraoy  hM>e,  I  am  afinud,  cannot  be  palliated.  "  Him,"  aoemd- 
ing  to  the  common  construction  of  language,  certainly  must  refer  to  Satan^  the  person 
last  mentioned.    The  intended  sense  of  the  passage  cannot  indeed  be  misunderstood; 
but  we  grieve  to  find  any  inaccuracy  in  a  part  of  Uie  poem  so  eminentlj  beautiful^— 

DUKSTBB. 

f  Throtigh  ike  hliihe  air, 

**  BUthe  air"  is  simiUur  to  "buxom  air,"  «  Paradise  Lost»"  b.  U.  842 ;  b.  ▼.  270.  Bat  I 
conceive  it  to  have  a  farther  meaning,  cheerful,  or  pleased  with  its  burden ;  and  it 
strikes  me  as  an  intended  contrast  to  a  passage  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  describing  the 
flight  of  Satan,  at  the  time  he  first  rises  ttom  the  burning  lake^  when  "the  duskj  air  is 
loaded  with  his  weight,"  b.  L  226.— DuifSTBR. 

I  humbly  apprehend  that  "blithe  air"  is  not  similar  to  "buxom  air;^  for  "buxom* 
signifies  yielding,  or  flexible ;  and  is,  in  this  sense,  the  accustomed  epithet  to  air  among 
our  elder  poets:  but  the  poet  wrote  "blithe  air,"  in  referenee  perhaps  to  the  "fUr 
morning  after  a  dismal  night;  the  clouds  being  now  chased,  and  tiie  winds  laid;"  and 
the  air  consequently  "blithe,"  light  and  pure ;  the  epithet  "blithe"  fine^  expgessing 
what  he  says  of  the  pure  air  of  Paradise,  "  Paradise  I^st,"  b.  iv.  164  :— • 

to  the  hMirt  innires 
Vernal  delight  and  jov,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  out  dequiir^— Ton*. 

flere  are  difficulties  made  about  what  is  sufficiently  obvious* 

c  And  eet  h^ore  him  epread 
A  table  o/ eeleetial  food,  Ac. 
Here  is  much  resemblance  to  a  stanxa  of  G.  Fletcher,  "Ohrist's  Triumph,"  Ac,  tt 
fll:— 

But'to  their  Lord,  now  musing  in  his  thought, 

A  heavenly  volley  of  li^ht  angels  flew, 

And  from  nis  Fatner  him  a  banquet  broaght 

Through  the  fine  element ;  for  well  they  knew 

After  his  lenten  fast  he  hungry  grew; 

Ami.  as  he  fed,  the  holy  quires  combine 

To  sing  a  hymn  of  the  celestial  trine.— Dunstsu. 

^  Angelick  quirea 
Sung  heavenly  antheme  of  hie  victory,  Ac. 

As  Milton,  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  had  represented  the  angels  singing  triumph  npon 
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Orer  temptation  and  the  tempter  proud : 

Tme  image  of  the  Father ; '  whether  throned 
In  the  bosom  of  bliss^J  and  light  of  light 
Conceiving;  or,  remote  from  neaven,  enshrined 
In  fleshly  tabernacle,  and  human  form,*^ 
Wandering  the  wilderness ;  whatever  place, 
Habit,  or  state,  or  motion,*  still  expressing 
The  Son  of  Grod,  with  godlike  force  endu^ 
Against  the  attempter  of  thj  Father's  throne. 
And  thief  of  Paradise  I  ">     Him  long  of  old 
Thou  didst  debel,"  and  down  from  heaven  cast 
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the  Messiah's  yictory  over  the  rebel  angels ;  so  here  again,  with  the  same  propriety, 
they  are  described  celebrating  his  snoeess  against  temptation ;  and  to  be  sure,  he  could 
not  haye  possibly  eoncladed  his  work  with  greater  dignity  and  solemnity,  or  more 
agreeably  to  the  roles  of  poetio  decoram. — Thyeb. 

i  True  image  of  the  Father,  Ac. 
Cediis  Romwni  ecriptores,  oedite  Grail. 

AH  the  poems  that  ever  were  written  mnst  yield,  even  ''  Paradise  Lost*  mnst  yield,  to 
the  "  Regained,"  in  the  grandeur  of  its  close.  Christ  stands  triumphant  on  the  pointed 
eminence :  the  demon  falls  with  amasement  and  terror,  on  this  full  proof  of  his  being 
the  vexy  Son  of  God,  whose  thunder  forced  him  out  of  hearen;  the  blessed  angels 
receive  new  knowledge :  they  behold  a  sublime  truth  established,  which  was  a  secret 
to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  temptation :  and  the  great  discovery  gives  a  proper 
opening  to  their  hymn  on  the  viotoxy  of  Christ,  and  the  defeat  of  the  tempter.^!/ALTOir. 

J  Whether  throned 

In  ihe  haeom  of  hlite. 

Thus,  in  "  Paradise  Los^"  b.  liL  238,  the  Bon  of  God  says  to  the  Father  ^- 

I.  for  his  sake,  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee ; 

and  the  Father,  in  reply,  ver.  805 : — 

Because  thou  hast,  though  throned  in  highest  bliss 
Equal  to  God,  &c. 

The  Bon  of  God,  after  having  descended  to  earth  to  pass  sentence  on  fallen  man,  is 
likewise  similarly  described  returning  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  b.  z.  325. — Dunstkb. 

k  Enehrined 
Injleehhf  tahemacUf  and  hvmanform, 

St  John,  L  14,  says,  Ka2  h  A6Y0t  trikpl  iyhero  KaX  itriHivanv  iv  ^fttv,  — ^whioh,  literally 
translated,  is,  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  tabernacled  among  us."  St  Paul,  2 
Cor.  V.  1,  terms  the  body,  or  the  human  form,  "  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle.'' 
Thus  also  our  author,  in  his  Ode  " On  the  Passion:" — 

Be,  sovran  priest,  stooping  his  regal  head, 

That  droppM  witn  odorous  oil  down  his  fair  eyes, 

Poor  fleshly  tabernacle  entered.^— Dvnstkr. 

^WhdUever  pi€tee, 
Hahitf  or  etate,  or  motion. 

I  cannot  think  with  Dr.  Newton,  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  Horace,  Ep.  l  zviL  23  ^— 

Omnis  Aristippnm  deeuit  color,  et  status,  et  resw— Jos.  Warton. 

No:  the  " habit,. state,  or  motion," here  refer  to  the  look,  the  mien,  the  "habitus  oris 
et  vultns,"  of  Cicero;  and  to  the  posture,  or  attitude,  of  the  person.  See  "Paradise 
Lost,"  ix.  073 :  and  so  Qnintilian — "  Ut  in  statuis  atque  picturis  videmus  variari  habitus, 
Tultus,  status." — Todd. 

B  And  thief  of  Paradiee, 

Thus,  "  Paradise  Lost>"  b.  iv,  192,  where  Satan  flrst  enters  Paradise : — **  So  elomb 
this  flrst  grand  thief  into  God's  fold." — Dumster. 

The  phrase  probably  owes  its  origin  to  St  John,  z.  1 : — "  He  that  entereth  not  in  by 
the  door  to  the  sheepfold,  but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber." — Todd. 

tt  Thou  didet  debeL 

Virgil,  "jBn."  vi.  853 :— "  Debellare  superbos.— Nxwroir. 
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With  all  hifl  aimj:  sour  Una  batt  magad 

Supplanted  Adam,  and,  by  Tanqmshiiig 

Temptation^  hast  Mgain'd  lost  Ftoadiaey 

And  finatnted  theoonqueat  frandnkiii. 

He  never  more  henoeforth  will  dare  aet  foot  ** 

In  Paiadiae  to  tempt;  his  anaiea  are  bn^e  :* 

For  though  that  seat  of  earthly  blias  be  fiul'd, 

A  furer  Paradise  is  loonded  now 

For  Adam  and  bis  chosen  sons,  whom  thoo, 

A  Sayioory  art  eome  down  to  re-install,  *^ 

Where  they  shall  dwell  secore,  when  time  shall  be, 

Of  tempter  and  temptation  without  fear. 

But  thou,  infernal  serpent  I  shalt  not  long 

Bole  in  the  olonds ;  ]ike  an  antumnal  star. 

Or  lightning,'  thou  shalt  fall  from  heaven,  trod  down  *^ 

Under  his  feet :«  for  proof,  ere  this  thon  feel'st 

Thy  wonnd  (yet  not  thy  last  and  deadliest  wound) 

By  this  impulse  reoeiveid,  and  hold'st  in  hell 

No  triumph  :  in  all  her  gates'  Abaddon*  rues 

Thy  bold  attempt.     Hereafter  learn  with  awe  ^^ 

To  dread  the  Son  of  Ood :  he,  all  unannM,* 

Shall  chase  thee,  with  the  terrour  of  his  voice, 

From  thy  demoniack  holds,  possession  foul,* 

Thee  and  thy  legions ;  yelling  they  shall  fly/ 

And  beg  to  hide  thorn  in  a  herd  of  swine,  ^^ 

«  Bi$  tnaret  cart  hrokt, 
"  Car  Bonl  \m  Mc^>ed  u  a  bird  ont  of  the  snare  of  a  fowler :  the  snare  is  broken,*  9m. 
Psalm  exzlT.  7. — DmrsTBK. 

P  Like  an  anfioNiMil  $Uxr 
Or  ligktuimg. 

The  poet  here,  as  in  other  places,  imitates  profane  anthora  and  Seriptnre  both  toge- 
ther: 'Aarip'  iw^iwa  ivakiyKiw,  "JL"  Y.  5.  «I  beheld  Satan  as  Ughtaing  fall  from 
hearen/'  Luke  z.  18. — Nawroir. 

4  TrotL  wOiPn 
Umder  kia  fe^L 
''And  the  Ood  of  peaee  shall  bmise  Satan  under  ytmr  feet,"  Romans  ztL  SO ;  where 
the  marginal  reading  for  frmue  is  trmd.    From  whence  in  the  "  Paradiee  Loot)"  k  s. 
190 :  ^  Whom  he  shaU  tread  at  laat  mider  ew  feet"— -DumnB. 


t  TnaU  her  gnUa,  Ac. 
Matt  xtL  18 :    "  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prerail  against  if— Dmrsmu 

The  name  of  the  aagel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  Rer.  Iz.  11 ;  here  affpHed  to  tiie  bottom- 
less pit  itself.— NswTov. 

t  AU  tmarm'dL 

In  Yida's  "  Christiad,"  i.  192,  Satan  describes  himself  as  baring  been  eompletelj 
foiled  and  defeated  by  our  Sayionr  thus  ''all  unarm'd :" — 

Semper  me  reppolit  ipse 
Non  armis  allis  fratos,  aon  vinbas  asns.— DvmTxa. 

«  From  tkf  dtmomae  AoMf,  ponettitm  fomL 
The  demoniacs  of  the  Gospel  are  constantly  rendered  in  onr  rersion  "possessed  wIOi 
a  deril  f  and  Babylon  is  described  "the  habitatibn  of  derils,  and  the  hold  of  eyeiy  fonl 
SfMty"  Rer.  zrilL  2. — Bvhstsb. 

▼  TdUmg  fJUy  JkaUfy,  Ae, 
See  Matt  riU.  28,  and  four  following  Teciea;  and  R«t.  zx.  1,  t,  S.— DuntBB. 


Lest  he  commaxid  them  down  into  the  deep, 
Bound,  and  to  torment  sent  before  their  time. — 
Hail,  Son  of  the  Most  High,  heir  of  both  worlds, 
Queller  of  Satan  I  ^     Oo  thy  glorious  work 
Now  enter;'  and  begin  to  save  mankind. 

Thus  they  the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour  meek,^^ 
Sung  victor,  and,  from  heavenly  feast  refreshed,' 
Brought  on  his  way  with  joy :  he,  unobserved, 
Home  to  his  mother's  house  private  returned.* 


LoBV'b.xii.Sll.w 


w  QueUer  of  Sakm, 


Who  shall  quell 


que 
Th«  fldyenHiiy-BerMnt,  and  bring  back, 
Throogh  the  world's  wildemeia,  long'Waoder'd 
Safe  to  eternal  Paradise  of  rest^^— Dumstbb. 

>  Now  enter,  Ac 
Hay  I  yentare  to  say,  that  I  think  this  line,  the  last  of  the  triumphant  soag  of  the  • 
angels,  would  have  been  a  fine  and  forcible  conclusion  of  the  poem,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  the  four  following,  which  are  oomparativelj  feeble  ?— Jos.  W^btoit. 

7  (htr  Saviour  meek. 
"Learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek,  and  lowly  of  heart,"  Matt  xi.  29. — ^BuirsTBB. 

>  From  heavenly  feoH  re/reeh'd, 

Milton  formed  his  description  of  the  heavenly  feast  from  the  few  words  of  Matt.  iy. 
11 : — "And,  behold,  angels  oame  and  ministered  unto  him."  Compare  v.  587,  Ao.  Let 
it  be  added,  that  a  more  pleasing  oomm«ntary  on  the  expression  of  the  Byangelist 
«onld  not.hare  been  penned. — ^Tonn. 

•  It  has  been  observed  of  almost  all  the  great  epio  poems,  that  they  fall  off  and 
beoome  languid  in  the  conclusion.  This  last  book  of  the  **  Paradise  Regained"  is  one 
of  the  finest  conclusions  of  a  poem  that  oan  be  produced.  They  who  talk  of  our 
author's  genius  being  in  the  decline  when  he  wrote  his  second  poem,  and  who  there- 
fore torn  from  it,  as  from  a  dry  prosaic  composition,  are,  I  will  venture  to  say,  no 
Judges  of  poetry,  With  a  fancy  such  as  Milton's,  it  must  have  been  more  difficult  to 
forbear  poetic  decorations,  than  to  furnish  them ;  and  a  glaring  profusion  of  ornament 
would,  I  conceive,  have  more  decidedly  betrayed  the  poeta  eeneeoene,  than  a  want  of  it 
The  first  book  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  abounds  in  similes,  and  is,  in  other  respects,  as 
elevated  and  sublime  as  any  in  the  whole  poem :  but  here  the  poef  s  plan  was  totally 
different  Though  it  may  be  said  of  the  "  Paradise  Regained,"  as  Longinus  has  said 
of  the  '^  Odyssey,"  that  it  is  the  epilogue  of  the  preceding  poem ;  still  tiie  design  and 
conduct  of  it  is  as  different  as  that  of  the  **  Georgios"  from  the  **  ^neid."  The  "*  Para- 
dise Regained"  has  something  of  the  didactic  character :  it  teaches  not  merely  by  the 
general  moral,  and  by  the  character  and  conduct  of  its  hero ;  but  has  also  many  positive 
precepts  everywhere  interspersed.  It  is  written  for  the  most  part  in  a  style  admirably 
condensed,  and  with  a  studied  reserve  of  ornament :  it  is  nevcvtheless  illuminated  with 
beauties  of  the  mosioap^vating  kind.  Its  leading  feature  throughout  is  that  "  exoeU 
lence  of  oomposition,"  which,  as  lord  Monboddo  justly  observes,  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished the  writings  of  the  anoients;  and  in  which,  of  all  modern  authors,  Milton 
moat  reMmblee  them. 

At  the  eommenoement  of  this  book  tho  argument  of  the  poem  is  eonsiderably 
advanced.  Satan  appears  hopeless  of  snoeess,  but  still  persisting  in  his  enterprise :  tho 
desperate  folly  and  vain  pertinacity  of  this  eonduot  are  perfeetly  well  exemplified  and 
illustrated  by  three  apposite  similes,  each  snooessively  rising  in  beauty  above  the  other. 
The  business  of  the  temptation  being  thns  resumed,  the  tempter  takes  our  Lord  to  tho 
western  side  of  the  mountain,  and  shows  to  him  Italy,  the  situation  of  which  the  poet 
marks  with  singular  aoeuraoy;  and,  having  traced  tiie  Tiber  from  its  source  in  (he 
Apennines  to  Rome,  he  briefly -enumerates  the  most  eonspionons  objects  that  may  be 
supposed  at  first  to  strike  the  eye  on  a  distant  view  of  this  celebrated  city.  Satan  now 
becomes  the  speaker;  and,  in  an  admirably  descriptive  speech,  points  out  more  partiou- 
larly  the  magnificent  public  and  private  buildings  of  ancient  Rome,  descanting  on  the 
splendour  and  power  of  its  state,  which  he  particularly  exemplifies  in  tiie  superb  pomp 
with  which  their  provincial  magistrates  proceed  to  their  respective  governments;  and 
in  the  numerous  ambassadors  that  arrive  from  every  quarter  of  tho  habitable  globe,  to 
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•olioit  the  prokeotion  of  Rom*  and  the  emperor.    Theie  are  two  pietniM  of  the 
highly  flniehed  kJJid:  the  nnineroiu  figures  are  in  motion  before  ub;  we  abedntelj  see 

Pnetora,  proeoasols,  to  their  pnmDcee 
Hactiiif ,  or  on  return,  in  robe*  of  state, 
Lictors  nod  rods,  the  eoaignfl  of  their  power, 
UegiooM  nod  cohorts,  k,e. 

Having  obsenred  thAt  such  a  power  as  this  of  Rome  must  reasonably  be  preferred  to 
that  of  the  Parthians,  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  preceding  bool^  and  thai  there 
were  no  other  powers  worth  our  Lord's  attention ;  the  tempter  now  begins  to  apply  all 
this  to  his  purpose :  by  a  strongly  drawn  description  of  the  Tidons  and  detestable 
eharmeter  of  Tiberias,  he  shows  how  easy  it  would  be  to  expel  him,  to  take  poesession 
of  his  throne,  and  to  free  the  Roman  people  from  that  slavery  in  which  they  were  then 
held.  This  he  proffers  to  accomplish  for  our  Lord,  whom  he  incites  to  aeeepi  the  offer, 
not  only  from  a  principle  of  ambition,  but  as  the  best  means  of  seooring  to  himself  his 
promised  inheritance,  the  throne  of  David.  Our  Lord,  in  reply,  scarcely  notices  the 
arguments  which  Satan  had  been  urging  to  him ;  and  only  takes  occasion,  from  the 
description  which  had  been  given  of  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  Rome,  to 
arraign  the  superlatively  extravagant  luxury  of  the  Romans,*  and  briefly  to  sum  up 
those  vices  and  misconducts  then  rapidly  advancing  to  their  height,  which  soon  brought 
on  the  decline,  and  in  the  end  effectuated  the  fidl,  of  the  Roman  power.  The  next 
object  which  our  author  had  in  view,  in  his  proposed  display  of  heathen  exoeOenoe^ 
was  a  scene  of  a  different  but  no  less  intoxicating  kind;  Athens,  in  all  its  pride  of 
literature  and  philosophy;  but  he  seem«  to  have  been  well  aware  that  an  immediate 
transition,  from  the  view  of  Rome  to  that  of  Athens,  must  have  diminished  the  effect 
of  each.  The  intermediate  space  he  has  finely  occupied.  Our  Lord,  unmoved  by  the 
splendid  scene  displayed  to  captivate  him,  and  having  only  been  led  by  it  to  notice  the 
vices  and  corruptions  of  the  heathen  world,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  marks  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  power,  by  referring  to  his  own  futitre  kingdom,  as  that  which  by 
supernatural  means  should  destroy  "  all  monarchies  besides  throughout  the  world." 

The  fiend  hereupon,  urged  by  the  violence  of  his  desperation  to  an  indiscretion  which 
he  had  not  before  showed  endeavours  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  offers,  by  declaring 
that  the  only  terms,  on  which  he  would  bestow  them,  were  those  of  our  Lord's  &Uing 
down  and  worshipping  him.  To  this  our  Saviour  answers  in  a  speech  of  marked  abhor- 
rence blended  with  contempt  This  draws  from  Satan  a  reply  of  as  much  art,  and  as 
finely  written,  as  any  in  the  poem;  in  which  he  endeavours,  by  an  artful  justification 
of  himself,  to  repair  the  indiscretion  of  his  blasphemous  proposal,  and  to  soften  the 
effect  of  it  on  our  blessed  Lord,  so  fieir  at  least  as  to  be  enabled  to  resume  the  process 
ot  his  enterprise.  The  transition,  ver.  212,  to  his  new  ground  of  temptation  is  peeu- 
liarly  happy :  having  given  up  all  prospect  of  working  upon  our  Lord  by  the  incite- 
ments of  ambition,  he  now  compliments  him  on  his  predilection  for  wisdom,  and  bis 
early  display  of  superior  knowledge ;  and  recommends  it  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplish  log  his  professed  design  of  reforming  and  converting  mankind,  to  cultivate 
the  literature  and  philosophy,  for  which  the  most  polished  part  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  Greece  in  particular,  was  so  eminent.  This  leads  to  his  view  of  Athens ;  which  is 
given,  with  siogular  effect,  after  the  preceding  dialogue ;  where  the  blasphemous  rage  of 
the  tempter,  and  the  art  with  which  he  endeavours  to  recover  it,  serve,  by  the  vuriety  of 
the  subject  and  the  interesting  nature  of  the  circumstance,  materially  to  relieve  the  pre- 
ceding and  ensuing  descriptions.  The  tempter,  resuming  his  nsual  plansibility  of  lan- 
guage, now  becomes  the  hierophant  of  the  scene,  which  he  describes,  as  he  shows  it, 
with  so  much  accuracy,  that  wc  discern  every  object  distinctty  before  us.  The  general 
view  of  Athens,  with  its  most  celebrated  buildings  and  places  of  learned  resort,  is  beau- 
tiful and  original ;  and  the  description  of  its  musicians,  poets,  orators,  and  philosophoi 
is  given  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  with  all  the  fond  affection  of  an  enthusiast  in 
Greek  literature.  Our  Lord's  reply  is  no  less  admirable;  partienlariy  where  lie  displays 
the  fallacy  of  the  heathen  philosophy,  and  points  out  the  errors  of  its  most  admired  sects 
with  the  greatest  acnteness  of  argument,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  noble  strain  of 
poetry.  His  contrasting  the  poetry  and  policy  of  the  Hebrews  with  those  of  the  Greeks, 
on  the  ground  of  what  had  been  advanced  by  some  learned  men  in  this  respect,  is  highly 
consistent  with  the  argument  of  this  poem ;  and  is  so  fkr  from  originating  in  that  fiinati- 
cism,  with  which  some  of  his  ablest  commentators  have  chosen  to  brand  our  author; 
that  it  serves  duly  to  oonnterbalanee  his  preceding  ilog€  on  heathen  literature.  The 
next  speech  of  the  tempter,  ver.  368,  is  one  of  those  masterpieces  of  pliun  composition, 
for  which  Milton  is  so  eminent;  the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Lord  are  tiierein  foretold 
with  an  energetic  brevity,  that,  on  such  subjects,  has  an  effect  superior  to  the  most 
flowery  and  decorated  language.  The  dialogue  here  ceases  for  a  short  time.  The  poe^ 
in  his  own  person,  now  describes,  ver.  394,  Ac,  our  Lord's  being  conveyed  by  Satan 

*  Possibly  not  withoat  a  glance  of  the  poet  at  the  manners  of  oar  court  at  that  time. 
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back  to  tihe  wlldeniMSy  the  storm  whioh  the  tempter  there  ndses^  the  tremendons  night 
which  our  Lord  pauei,  and  the  beantifhl  morning  by  whioh  it  ii  saeeeeded.  now 
exquisitely  sablime  and  beaatifiil  is  all  this  1 — ^Yet  this  is  the  poem,  flrom  which  the 
ardent  admirers  of  Milton's  other  works  tarn,  as  from  a  cold,  nninteresting  composition, 
the  produce  of  his  dotage,  of  a  palsied  hand,  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  pencil  of  poetry ! 
The  dialogue  whioh  ensues,  is  worthy  of  this  book,  and  carries  on  the  subject  in  the 
best  manner  to  its  concluding  temptation.  The  last  speech  of  Satan  is  partlenlarly 
desenring  our  notice.  The  fiend,  now  ''  swoln  with  rage"  at  the  repeated  failure  of  hii 
attacks,  breaks  out  into  a  language  of  gross  insult ;  professing  to  doubt  whether  our 
Lord,  whom  he  had  before  frequently  addressed  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  in  any  way  enti- 
tled to  that  appellation.  From  this  wantonly  blasphemous  obloquy  he  still  reeoyers  him- 
self, and  offers,  with  his  usual  art,  a  qualification  of  what  he  hs4  last  said,  and  a  justifi- 
cation of  his  persisting  in  fitfther  attempts  on  the  Divine  Person,  by  whom  he  had  been 
so  constantly  foiled.  These  are  the  masterly  discriminating  touches,  with  whieh  the 
poet  has  admirably  drawn  the  character  of  the  tempter :  the  general  colouring  is  that  of 
plausible  hypocrisy,  through  which,  when  elicited  by  the  sudden  irritation  of  defeat,  his 
diabolical  malignity  frequently  flashes  out,  and  displays  itself  with  singular  effect  We 
now  come  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem.  The  tempter  conveys  our  blessed  Lord  to 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  description  of  the  holy  city  and  of  the  temple  is 
pleasingly  drawn.  Satan  has  now  little  to  say ;  he  brings  the  question  to  a  decisive 
point,  in  which  any  persuasion  of  rhetorical  language  on  his  part  can  be  of  no  avail ; 
he  therefore  speaks  in  his  own  undisguised  person  and  character,  and  his  language 
accordingly  is  that  of  scomftd  insult  The  result  of  the  trial  is  given  with  the  utmost 
brevity ;  and  its  consequences  are  admirably  painted.  The  despair  and  fiUl  of  Satan, 
with  its  successive  illustrations,  ver.  562  to  ver.  580,  have  all  the  boldness  of  Salvator 
Rosa;  while  the  angels  supporting  our  Lord  "as  on  a  floating  couch,  through  the  blithe 
air/'  is  a  sweetly  pleasing  and  highly  finished  picture  from  the  pencil  of  Guide.  The 
refreshment  ministered  to  our  Lord  by  the  angels  is  an  intended  and  striking  contrast 
to  the  luxurious  banquet  with  which  he  had  been  tempted  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
poem.  The  angelic  hymn,  which  concludes  the  book,  is  at  once  poetical  and  scriptural : 
we  may  justly  apply  to  it,  and  to  this  whole  poem,  an  observation,  which  Fuller,  in  his 
'<  Wortiiies  of  Essex,"  first  applied  to  Quarles ;  and  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Headley, 
in  the  '*  Biographical  Sketches"  prefixed  to  his  "  Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,"  has  transferred  to  the  only  poet  to  whom  it  is  truly  appropriate : — "  To  mix  the 
waters  of  Jordan  and  Helicon  in  the  same  cup,  was  reserved  for  the  hand  of  Milton ; 
and  for  him,  and  him  only,  to  find  the  bays  of  Mount  Olivet  equally  verdant  with  those 
of  Parnassus."  It  may  fkrtber  be  observed,  that  Milton  is  himself  an  eminent  instance 
of  one  of  his  own  observations  in  his  "Tractate  of  Education;"  having  practically 
demonstrated,  what  he  invites  the  juvenile  student  in  poetry  theoretically  to  learn : — 
**  what  reUgioos,  what  glorious,  and  magnifieent  use  might  be  made  of  poetry."— Dukstxb. 


IffilfABES  ON  MILTON'S  YEB^FICATION. 

Db.  JoBvsoH  hM  writlen  seyeral  pages  on  Milton's  renificatkin,  wM«h  hare  bees 
repiinled  by  Todd  as  an  essay:  the  whole  is  written  in  Johnson's,  best  ntaaiter;  bat  I 
rentnre,  howereF  presamptaoos  it  may  appear,  to-  assert  that  it  ia  based  on  a  theory 
wholly  wrong,  Johnson  assmnes,  as  many  others  harre  done,  that  the  trae  herole  yen* 
is  the  iamtrto ;  snch  as  Dryden,  Pope,  and,  I  may  add,  Darwtn,  ha(te  brought  to  per- 
fection ;  and  that  all  yariations  fh>m  the  iambio  foot  an  irregularities,  which  may  be 
pardonable  for  yariety,  but  are  still  departures  from  the  rule.  Upon  this  ground,  Milton 
is  perpetnaUy  offending;  and  that  which  is  among  his  primacy  beauties  of  metra  is 
turned  into  a  fimlt^ 

Let  me  be  forgiyen  for  my  boldness  in-  suggesting  and  exemplifying  another  theory 
of  the  great  poefs  yersiflcaUon,  which  I  am  oonyinoed  will  be  found  a  olew  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  eyery  part  of  his  blank  yerse,  and  especially  in  "Paradise  Lost*' 

I  belieye  that  Milton's  principle  was  to  introduce  into  his  lines  eyery  yariety  of  metri- 
cal foot  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  poetry,  especially  in  the  lyrics  of  Horace ; 
such  as  not  merely  iambic,  but  spondee,  dactyl,  trochee,  anapest^  Ac ;  and  that  whoeyer 
reads  his  lines  as  if  they  were  prose,  and  aeoents  them  as  the  sense  would  dSetate^  will- 
find  they  fall  into  one,  or  rather  seyeral  of  these  feet;  often  ending  liheihe  Latin,  with  a 
half-foot :  whereyer  they  do  not,  I  doubt  not  that  it  arises  from  a  different  mode  of 
accenting  some  word  horn  that  which  was  the  usi^  in  Milton's  time.  IT  there  is  any 
attempt  to  read  Milton's  y»ses  as  iambics,  wiUk  a  mere  occasional  yariation  of  the 
trochee  and  the  spondee,  they  will  often  sound  yeiy  lame^  instead  of  being,  as  they 
reidly  are,  magnificently  harmonioiis. 

If  Johnson's  rules  are  adopted,  some  of  Milton's  most  tuneful  lines  beoome  inhar- 
monious; and,  in  the  same  degree^  one  of'  Cowley's^  exquisite  if  properiy  scanned,  but 
which  Johnson  exhibits  as  yexy  faulty — 

And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  coyer  hon  roond  ;— 

this,  taken  to  be  an  iambic,  is  Ml  of  folse  quantities;  but  I  assume  the  proper  mode  ot 
scanning  it  to  be  this : — 

And  tfad  I  soft  wTogs  |  6f  pSaee  |  cOy§r  him  |  round : 

yis.,  first,  a  trochee;  then  a  spondee;  third,  an  iambic;  fourth,  a  dactyl;  fifth,  a  demi* 

foot    Thus  Milton, 

Partaken,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  grooiKl, 

should  be  scanned  thus : — 

P&rtA  I  kSn,  &nd  |  QncrOpt  |  fUls  t6  th«  (  grOand, 

first,  an  iambio;  second,  an  iambio;  third,  a  spondee;  fourth,  a  dactyl;  fifth,  a  demi* 
foot. 
Take  the  following : 

Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  tonch,  taste, 

which  I  accent  thus : — 

Of  sense,  I  whereby  |  th<y  hear,  |  see,  smell,  |  toaeh,  t&tte. 

first,  an  iambic;  second,  a  spondee;  third,  an  iambio;  fourth,  a  spondee;  fifths  ft 
spondee. 
The  following  lines,  cited  by  Johnson,  I  scan  thns : — 

1.  Wisdom  to  folly,  as  noarishment  to  wind. 
Wlid6m  td  I  fblly,  &8  |  nOorlshiment  tA  1  wind. 
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i.  No  nagrfttefal  food,  uid  food  alike  thoM  port. 
V6  Oof  riteimi  f^od,  (  iad  f^od  (  UIke  |  thOso  port. 

t.  For  wo  haTO  alao  oar  OToaing  aad  oar  mom. 
FAr  w«  I  b4ve  UaA  )  oAr  eyelnlng  4ad  )  oOr  mOca. 

4i  iBhoipitaUy,  and  kiUftthair  iafaat  maloa. 
lBMMplt4ibly,  lod  klUa  1  tkftir  Intftot  jdMoi. 

8,  And  Tital  riitae  inftiMd,  and  Tital-wannlh. 
And  n  ItU  nntO*  IttfUaad,  |  lad  y1  lOlnRrAimtk. 

6.  Ood  Biado  thee  of  ehoiee  his  own,  and  of  M>  own. 

OOd  mftde  |  th«e  «f  choico  t  Me  «wb,  |  bid  «f  |  Me  «WBi 

7.  Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse. 
AbOim1n&lbI«|  InQtItftr&lblfl,  And  |  wOrae. 

8.  Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire. 
Impeindtr&lble,  Imlpiled  wTth  |  cTrclTng  |  fire. 

8.  To  none  commonicable  in  earth  or  heaven* 
Td  none  |  cOmmQtnlc&lblA  In  e&rth  |  6r  he&ven. 

10.  In  carls  on  either  cheek  play'd :  wings  he  wora 

In  carls  |  An  ftilthftr  chAek  |  pl&y'd :  wings )  hft  wOra. 

11.  Lies  throagh  the  parplea^d  paths  of  this  drear  wood. 
Lle»  through  |  th«  pirplAx'^  |  pAtha  6f  |  thla  drter  |  wOod. 

lA.  On  him,  who  had  stole  Jove*s  authentick  fire. 
On  Mm  I  whA  bAd  |  stMe  JOve's  |  afithinltlck  ftre. 

13.  Universal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear. 
UidvArtsil  r«lprOaeh,  flkr  |  wOrse  tO  |  batr. 

14.  With  them  from  bliss  to  the  bottomless  deep. 
With  them  I  fr6m  bliss  |  td  th  |  bottdmldss  deep. 

15.  Present  ?  thus  to  his  son  audibly  spake. 
Present?  I  thos  td  I  his  sOn  |  aOdlbly  |  sp4ke. 

U.  Thy  lingaring,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart. 

Thy  llnlgftring,  Or  |  with  One  |  stroke  Of  |  this  dArt. 

17.  To  do  aaght  good  never  will  bo  oar  task. 

TO  do  I  aoght  good  |  nAver  will  |  be  Our  |  tUk. 

18.  Created  hugest,  that  swim  the  ocean  stream. 
OiiAited  hOgisft  I  thU  swim  1  thft  Olce&a  atreAm. 

18.  Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand. 

CAma  rti^lly  where  |  hi  stood  |  On  thA  bAre  |  strAad; 

80.  Light  fVom  above,  from  the  fountain  of  light. 

Light  frOm  |  ibOve,  |  fHkm  th«  |  fottntiin  Of  |  Hght. 

SI.  Things  not  revealM,  which  the  invisible  king. 

Things  not  |  reveAl'd,  |  which  the  |  InvlsllblS  king. 

88.  With  their  bright  luminaries,  that  set  and  rosa^ 
With  thair  |  bright  iQlmlnAiries  th&t  set  |  And  rOse. 

Br.  JolmMD,  asBaming  the  iambic  to  be  the  tme  faeroie  maasara  of  Bug lisb  poatry, 

•aya  that  Mtltoii  has  seldom  two  pore  lines  together.    Bo  far  ftom  it,  he  baa  a  long 

svooession  of  lines  in  every  book  of  unbroken  harmony,  if  we  allow  the  variety  of  fee* 

which  he  nndoabtadly  adopted  as  a  system.    The  orltle's  Iblsa  prineiple  of  oar  \«ne 

eontinnally  leads  Urn  to  Maine  as  faalty  what  in  tmtb  it  bannonioaa:  thiu,  having 

said  that  the  elision  of  one  rowel  before  another  beginvlng  the  nazt  word  ia  oontraiy  to 

the  genius  of  oar  language,  he  is  often  driven  to  make  this  elision  by  this  fUae  nile;  aa 

in  this  line. 

Wisdoai  to  Iblly,  aa  aoarishmaat  to  wtad. 

Hare  he  onto  off  tha  laat  qrllabla  of  "  folly"  before  "  aa  /*  bat  the  Tursa  properiy  leMiied^ 
does  not  require  it  to  be  out  off: 

WIsdOm  I  to  fOllly,  As  nOulrlshmeat  1  %6  wind. 
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All  that  Johnson  aayn,  as  to  the  principle  to  be  adopted  on  varying  the  panMi  Im 
partB  of  a  Terse,  or  of  two  or  more  Terses  taken  together,  seems  to  be  whimsSeal  and 
unfounded ;  but  if  tme,  wonld  go  to  render  fanltj  what  is  the  real  spell  of  Milton'i 
sonorous  variety  of  harmony.  He  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  metrical  harmony  In  a 
fueoession  of  less  than  three  syllables,  and  that  every  pause  ought  in  itself  to  have 
metrioal  hannony ;  and  thmcefore  that  the  pause  on  a  monosyllable  at  the  eommenee- 
ment  of  a  line  is  bad.  This  would  condemn  some  of  Milton's  most  muaioal  lines.  The 
truth  is,  that  Milton's  paragraphs  contain  a  succession  of  varied  pauses  ''linked 
together*'  with  the  most  perfect  skill;  and  in  not  one  of  the  places,  where  they  are 
censured  by  the  eritio,  are  they  any  other  than  beautiful  or  grand.  In  almost  eveiy 
case,  the  sense  demands  that  we  ^ould  lay  the  accent  where  the  metre  demands  i^ 
unless  we  insist  upon  pure  iambics. 

That  I  may  not  be  considered  unjust  to  Johnson,  I  cite  a  specimen  of  his  remaiks  in 
his  own  words:  ''When  a  tingle  syllable  is  cut  off  from  the  rest,  it  must  either  be 
united  to  the  line  with  which  the  sense  connects  it,  or  sounded  alone :  if  it  be  united  to 
the  other  line,  it  oorrupts  its  harmony ;  if  diigoined,  it  must  stand  alone,  and  with 
regard  to  music,  be  superfluous ;  for  there  is  no  harmony  in  a  single  sound,  because  it 
has  no  prop(»rtion  to  another :" — 

Hypocrites  austerely  talk, 
Defaming  as  impure  what  Ood  declares 
Pure ;  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Here  the  emphatio  word  "  pure"*  derives  double  force  from  its  position.  The  other 
passages  next  cited  by  Johnson  are  pre-eminently  beautifrtL  I  am  utterly  astonished 
at  Johnson's  want  of  ear  and  of  taste  on  this  occasion. 

Todd  very  justly  says,  that  "the  fineness  of  Milton's  pauses,  and  flow  of  his  verses 
into  each  other,  eminently  appears  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  'Paradise  Lost,'  in  the 
first  lines  of  which,  the  same  numbers,  in  every  respec^  are  hardly  once  repeated ;  as 
Mr.  Say  has  observed  in  his  '  Remarks  on  the  Numbers  of  Paradise  Losty'  1745,  p.  ISO.** 

But  as  Johnson  can  never  write  long  without  writing  some  things  justly  and  power- 
fhUy,  I  cannot  refrain  from  citing  the  following  passages : — 

"  It  has  been  long  observed,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  is  vague  and  undefined,  different 
in  different  minds,  and  diversified  by  time  and  place,"  Ac 

"It  is  in  many  cases  apparent  that  this  quality  is  merely  relative  and  comparative; 
that  we  pronounce  things  beautifhl,  because  they  have  somethings  which  we  agree,  for 
whatever  reason,  to  caU  beauty,  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
find  it  in  other  things  of  the  same  kind ;  and  that  we  transfer  the  epithet  as  our  know- 
ledge  increases,  and  appropriate  it  to  higher  excellence,  when  higher  excellence  comes 
within  our  view.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  writing  is  of  this  kind ;  and  therefore  Boileau 
justly  remarks,  that  the  books  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  been  admired 
through  all  the  changes  which  the  mind  of  man  has  suffered,  from  the  various  evolu- 
tions of  knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of  contrary  customs,  have  a  better  cUim  to  our 
regard  than  any  modem  can  boast;  because  the  long  continuance  of  their  reputation 
proves  that  they  are  adequate  to  our  &oulties  and  agreeable  to  nature. 

"It  is,  however,  the  task  of  criticism  to  establish  principles;  to  improve  opinion  into 
knowledge;  and  to  distinguish  those  means  of  pleasing  which  depend  upon  known 
causes  and  rational  deduction,  horn  the  nameless  and  inexplicable  elegances  which 
appeal  wholly  to  the  fancy ;  fit>m  which  we  fedi  delight,  but  know  not  how  they  produce 
it ;  and  if  hich  may  well  be  termed  the  enchantresses  of  the  soul.  Criticism  reduces  those 
regions  of  literature  under  the  dominion  of  science,  which  have  hitherto  known  only 
the  anarchy  of  ignorance,  the  caprices  of  fhncy,  and  the  tyranny  of  prescription." 

Johnson,  no  doubt,  did  right  in  endeavouring  to  establish  principles  and  rules  with 
regard  to  versification ;  but  wrong  principles  do  more  harm  than  none  at  alL  Either 
Johnson  is  on  this  subject  wrong,  or  Milton  is  a  very  bad  versifier :  I  do  not  think  tliat 
any  man  of  taste,  or  a  tolerable  ear,  will  in  these  days  adopt  the  latter  opinion :  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  will  endure  the  monotony  of  the  pure  iambic  couplet  carried    , 

*  Todd  has  cited  an  excellent  observation,  contrary  to  this,  from  T.  Sheridan's  "  Lectures 
on  the  Art  of  Reading,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  9S8. 


J 


bejMid  fcventjr  or  thirty  lines.  The  ooeuional  intermixtiire  of  the  metiietl  ftet  of  the 
aneienti^  judieionalj  applied,  diBt^gnishes  Milton's  blank  Terse  from  all  other  in  our 
langvage.  lambio  blank  Terse,  or  that  whieh  approaehes  to  iambioi  or  OTon  a  mixed 
spoodaie,  wants  all  its  foree  and  dirersity;  or  often  beeomes  languid  and  dilRue,  wjth- 
ool  the  Tariety  of  musical  prose. 

As  Ifiltoa's  style  is  always  oondensed  and  fall  of  matter,  it  may  be  sidd  to  haTe  a 
tendency  to  harshness ;  for  there  is  no  donbt  that  onr  language  is  too  much  loaded  with 
oonsonantSy  espeeially  in  our  nouns  and  Teibs:  but  if  properly  pronounced,  there  is  no 
poetioal  author  who  has  more  sonorous  or  soft  Terses.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  he  has  less  fluency  than  Shakspeare,  or  oTen  Spenser,*  but  certainly 
more  nerve  and  strength  than  either  of  them.  Shakspeare  has  a  more  idiomatic  com- 
bination of  words,  with  a  simple,  beautiAil,  and  spell-like  oolloquiality :  Milton's  combi- 
nations are  new,  learned,  and  often,  perhapn  too  often.  Latinised :  he  is  never  trito :  hif 
mind  always  appears  in  AiU  tension^  and  apart  from  tiie  Tulgar  and  the  light 
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▲'  DKAUfATlCK  POliM*, 


Abistot.  <<  Poet.,"  Mp.  6. 

TnigcBdU  est  imitatio  eetionis  Mrias,  ftc.,  per  miiericordiam  et  metam 
perficiene  taliam  afleetanm  lustrationem. 


INTRODnCTORT  REMARKS. 

Thb  ezoellenoe  of  this  drama,  which  Btrictly  follows  the  Greek  model^lies  prinoipaUy 
in  its  majestic  moral  strength :  the  two  preceding  poems  are  dirine  epics ;  this  deals 
entirely  in  topics  of  human  natare  and  human  manners.  It  is  not  adapted  to  exhibi- 
tion on  the  stage :  it  is  too  didactic ;  and  has  too  few  actors  and  too  few  incidents.  The 
&bley  the  characters,  the  sentiments,  and  the  language  are  all  admirably  preserred : 
the  story  does  not  linger,  as  some  have  pretended;  but  goes  forward  with  intense  inte- 
rest to  the  end.  The  opening  is  in  ttie  chastest  style  of  poetical  beauty.  "The 
breath  of  heaven  fresh-blowing"  gives  ease  to  Samson's  body,  but  not  to  his  mind, 
which,  when  in  solitude  and  at  leisure,  agonises  his  heart  wiU&  regrets.  Nothing  can 
be  more  pathetic  than  the  comparison  of  his  present  fallen  state  with  his  early  hopes 
and  past  glories;  and  then  the  reflection  that  for  this  change  he  had  no  one  to  blame 

but  himself  :— 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  ! 

Blind  amongst  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 

Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age ! 

Light,  the  prime  woric  of  Ood,  to  me  is  extinct, 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 

AnnnU'd,  which  might  in  part  mjr  grief  have  eased,  he. 

The  observations  of  the  Chorus,  descriptive  of  Samson's  dejected  appearance  In  tiii* 
situation,  are  very  fine,  contrasted  with  the  recollection  of  his  former  mightgr  aetiont 

and  triumphs  :-^ 

O  mhrrour  of  our  fickle  state. 

Since  man  on  earth  nnparallelM, 

The  rarer  thy  example  stands, 

By  how  much  ftom  the  top  of  wondrous  glory, 

Strongest  of  mortal  men. 

To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune  thou  art  fallen. 

The  dialogues  between  Samson  and  his  father  are  everywhere  supported  with  foree, 
elevation,  and  moral  wisdom ;  and  the  unexampled  simplicity  of  the  luiguage  in  which 
they  are  conveyed  augments  the  deep  impression  which  they  everywhere  make. 

Perhaps,  as  a  summary  of  divine  dispensations,  nothing  even  in  Milton  ean  be  found 
so  awftil  and  comprehensive. 

*  Samtim  AgcmUut, 
That  is,  Samson,  an  actor ;  Samson,  being  represented  in  a  play.    Agonistes,  Indjo,  histriO| 
actor,  seenicus. — ^Nbwtoh. 

Agonistes  is  here  rather  athltta.  The  subject  of  the  drama  is  Samson  brought  forth  to  exhi- 
bit his  athletic  powers.  See  ver.  1314 .  That  such  was  Milton's  intended  sense  of  "  AgOBiates,>* 
may  farther  be  collected  from  his  use  of  the  word  "  Antogonist,"  ver.  lQ98,r*-DvHSTXB. 
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Theo  bnnta  forth,  at  rene  W!,  thai  eompUint  of  moft  deep  and  liapeEdoiii  elo- 
qaenee,  beginniiis, — 

Ood  of  oar  fktlien,  what  it  nuuir 

Then  entun  DalUa,  with  the  renewal  of  all  her  arte,  and  eoqnetries,  and  fUfe  anilef. 
With  what  a  pnmd  and  OTerwhelming  feom  does  the  hero  treat  her  iniidiou  adTaaees ! 
what  a  eontrart  it  Dalila  to  Ere,  OTon  when,  like  Bre  to  Adam,  the  affeete  to  own  her 
trantgreition !    Bamton  exelaimt,  y.  748. 


Oat,  onti  hymn!  thetewwtHy  wtmled  atir, 
And  arts  of  evenr-wuaaa  Mm  like  thee, 
To  break  all  faith,  all  vowt,  deeeiTe,  betrtf; 
TbeBi  at  rapenUiU,  to  aaboiit,  beteech,  • 
And  reconcilement  move  with  feignM  remone, 
Confeat,  and  piomita  wondert  ia  her  ehaaga; 
Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 
Her  hatband,  how  far  urged  hit  patience  heart, 
Hit  Tirtuf  or  weakaett  which  way  to  atatil : 
Tbeo  with  more  cavtioaaand  latlraetad  tkUl 
Again  tTantgrettea*  aad  agaia  aabmitt| 
Ttiat  witeet  aad  beet  men  fall4ia  begieiled. 
With  goodneaa  principled  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive. 
Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miterable  dayt, 
Entangled  witfa  a  poitonoot  botom  tnake, 
If  not  by  qniok  dettmctiOB  toon  cat  off, 
As  I  by  thee,  to  agee  an  evaiaple. 

At  the  dialogue  goes  on,  each  party  speaks  in  that  natnral*  train  which  leads  to  the 
eonsnmmation  of  the  tragedy ;  and  with  poetie  force  and  plenitade  of  rieh  sentimenti 
which  belong  to  Milton  alone. 

All  poetry  of  a  high  order  is  produced  by  a  union  of  all  the  best  fiusultles  of  the  mind, 
and  all  the  noblest  emotions  of  the  heart  What  is  called  the  understanding,  or  reason, 
alone,  will  produce  no  poetry  at  all :  even  the  imagination  added  to  it  will  not  he  suffl- 
clen^  unless  there  be  sentiment  aad  pathoa  raised  by  what  that  imagination  presents. 
To  supply  the  materiab  of  that  imagination,  there  mast  be  obeervalton,  kaowledge, 
learning,  and  memory.    In  the  amalgamation  of  all  these  Milton's  drama  eaeria; 

The  character  of  Samson  Agonistes  is  magnificently  supported :  he  speaks  always  in 
a  tone  becoming  his  clrtsumstanoes,  his  position,  his  suff^rings^  and  his  destiny :  every- 
tbtng  is  grand,  animated,  natural,  and  soul-elating. 

It  is  a  minor  sort  of  poetry  to  relate  things  aa  a -staader-by :  the  author  must  throw 
himself  into  the  oharaeter  of  the  person  represented,  aad  speak  in  his  name.  Pepe^  in 
his  eharaeters  of  men  aad  women,  tells  ue  tbeb  sereral  opinions  and  passioas;  bat 
these  opinions  and  passions  should  be  uttered  b^  themselves.  There  is  a  sympathy  we 
feel  with  the  eloquent  relator  of  his  own  sorrows,  which  oannot  be  raised  by  the  rela- 
tion of  a  third  person. 

The  oharaeter  of  Maaoah,  Samson's  fiUber,  ia  Aill  of  nataie  and  parental  aiTeotion. 

The  choraa  is  eveiywhere  attisaetive  by  poetry,  meral- wisdom^  and  eloquent  pathos. 
I  will  not  disguise  my  opinion,  that  the  versification  of  these  lyrioal  parts  is  oecastopally, 
and  only  occasionally,  inharmonious^  abrupt,  aad  hanh;  and  such  as  my  ear  eaa 
scarcely  reconcile  to  any  sort  of  metre. 

The  sudden  presage  which  prompted  Samson  to  consent  to  exhibit  himself  in  the 
theatre,  after  the  stem  relaotance  he  hadprevkmsly  ezpremed,  is  very  sobllme. 

The  tone  of  the  whola  drama  is  in  the  highest  degree' of:  elevstttesi:  the  thouf^ti, 
sentiments,  and  words  are  those  of  a  mental  giant. 

Added  to  the  mighty  interest  whieh  these  create,  is  the  oonvictlon  tittit  tttrongh  tiie 

whole  the  poet  has  a  relation  to  his  own  ease; — ^his  blindness,  his  proscription,  his 

poverty, 

•    With  darknesi  and  with  danger  compass*d  round  ^ 

his  fortitade,  his  defiance,  his  unimpaired  strength,  his  loftiness  of  sooli  his  eonaeii 
)*ower  from  the  -raitaess  of  his  intellect^  and  the  firmness  of  his  prindples. 
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ON  THAT  SORT  OF  DRAMATICK  POEM  WHICH  IS  CALLED 

TRAGEDY.* 

[WBinSK  BT  ULTOK  RUfSBLV.] 

Traoidt,  as  it  was  anoienily  oompoeed,  hath  been  oyer  held  the  grayest»  monlesty 
and  most  profitable  of  all  other  poem« :  therefore  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  of  power,  by 
raising  pity  and  fear,  or  terronr,  to  purge  the  mind  of  those  and  such  like  passions,  that 
is,  to  temper  and  reduce  them  to  just  measure  with  a  kind  of  delight,  stirred  up  by 
reading  or  seeing  those  passions  well  imitated.  Nor  is  Nature  wanting  in  her  own 
eifeets  to  make  good  his  assertion :  for  so,  in  physick,b  things  of  melancholiok  hue  and 
quality  are  used  sigainst  meluicholy,  sour  against  sour,  salt  to  remove  salt  humours : 
henoe  philosophers  and  other  grayest  writers,  as  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  others,  fn^ 
qnontly  eite  out  of  tragiok  poets,  both  to  adorn  and  illustrate  their  discourse.  The 
apostle  Paul  himself  thought  it  not  unworthy  to  insert  a  yerse  of  Euripides  e  into  the 
text  of  Holy  Scriptures,  1  Cor.  zy.  33;  and  Parssus,  commenting  on  the  Beyelation, 
divides  the  whole  book  as  a  tragedy,  into  acts  distinguished  each  by  a  chorus  of  heavenly 
harpings  and  song  between.  Heretofore  men  in  highest  dignity  have  laboured  not  a 
little  to  be  thought  able  to  compose  a  tragedy  j  of  that  honour  Dionysius  the  elder  was 
no  less  ambitious,  than  before  of  his  attaining  to  the  tyranny.  Augustus  Csdsar  also 
had  begun  his  Ajttx;  but»  unable  to  please  his  own  judgement  with  what  he  had  begun, 
left  it  unfinished.    Seneca,  the  philosopher,  is  by  some  thought  the  author  of  those 

A  Of  that  sort  of  dramatiek  poem^  eatled  Tragedy. 

Milton,  who  was  inclined  to  puritanism,  had  good  reason  to  think  that  the  pablieationof  his 
'<  Samson  Agonistos"  would  be  very  offensive  to  his  brethren,  who  had  poetry,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  the  dramatic  kind,  in  the  greatest  abhorrence :  and,  upon  this  account,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that,  in  order  to  excuse  himself  from  having  engaged  in  this  proscribed  and  forbidden 
species  of  writing,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  prefix  to  his  play  a  formal  defence  of  tragedy. — 
T.  Wamtoh, 

b Fbr  so,  ia  physUkf  Ac. 

These  expressions  of  Milton  may  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  signatures  then  in 
vogue ;  which  had  been  introduced  by  Paracelsus  between  the  years  1590  and  1540,  and  which 
inferred  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  any  vegetable  or  mineral  in  medicine,  from  the  similarity 
of  colour,  ahape,  or  appearance,  which  these  remedies  might  bear  to  the  part  affected.  Thus 
yellow  things,  as  saffron,  turmeric,  &c.,  were  given  in  liver  complaints,  from  their  analogy  of 
colour  to  the  bile ;  and  other  remedies  were  given  in  nephritic  disorders,  because  the  seed  or 
leaf  of  the  plant  resembled  the  kidney.  Bee  Paraeelsns,  "Labyrinth.  Med.*'  c.  8,  and  Dr. 
Pemberton's  very  elegant  preface  to  the  Ei^lish  edition  of  the  *<  London  Dispensary."— 
DuHSTsm. 

e  A  vtru  qf  Euripides. 

The  verse,  here  quoted,  is  "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners :"  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Milton  is  mistaken  in  calling  it  a  verse  of  Euripides ;  for  Jerome  and  Gn>tius 
(who  published  the  fragments  of  Menander),  and  the  best  commentators,  ancient  and  naodem, 
say  that  it  is  taken  from  the  "  Thais"  of  Menander,  and  It  is  extant  among  the  fragments  of 
Menander,  p.  79,  Le  Clerc's  edit.  Bach  slips  of  memory  may  be  found  sometimes  in  the  best 
writers  ^-Nbwtoii. 

Mr.  Olasse,  the  learned  translator  of  this  tragedy  into  Greek  iambics,  agrees  with  Dr.  New<- 
ton.  Dr.  Macknight,  in  his  excellent  "  Translation  of  the  Epistles,*'  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
sentiment  is  of  elder  date  than  the  time  of  Menander ;  that  it  was  one  of  the  proverbial  verses 
commonly  received  amoi^^  the  Greeks,  the  author  of  which  cannot  now  be  known.  Clemens 
Alexandrinas  calls  it  a  tragic  iambic,  "Btrom.**  lib.  I.  and  Socrates  the  historian  expressly 
assigns  it  to  Euripides,  *<  Ecc.  Hist.**  lib.  iii.  cap.  16,  ed.  Vales,  p.  189.  It  is  extant  indeed  in  the 
fhigroents  of  Euripides,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  comic  writer.  Milton  therefore  is  not  to  be 
•half  ed  with  foig etfulness  or  mistake. — ^Tono. 
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tngedioB  (at  least  the  best  of  them)  that  go  under  that  name.  Gregory  Nasianien,  a 
father  of  tiie  chureh,  thought  it  not  unbeseeming  the  sanctity  of  his  person  to  write  a 
tragedy^d  which  is  entitled  "  Christ  Suffeiing."  This  is  mentioned  to  vindicate  tragedy 
from  the  small  esteem,  or  rather  infamy,  which  in  the  account  of  many  it  undergoes  at 
this  day  with  other  common  interludes;  happening  through  the  poefs  errour  of  inter- 
mixing comick  stuff  with  tragick  sadness  and  grayity ;  or  introducing  trivial  and  vulgar 
persons,  which  by  all  judicious  had  been  counted  absurd ;  and  brought  in  without  dis- 
oredon,  corruptly  to  gratify  the  people.  And  though  ancient  tragedy  use  no  prologue/ 
yet  using  sometimes,  in  case  of  self-defence,  or  explanation,  that  which  Martial  calls  an 
epistle;  in  behalf  of  this  tragedy  coming  forth  after  the  ancient  manner,  much  different 
from  what  among  us  passes  for  best^  thus  much  beforehand  may  be  epistled;  that  Chorus 
is  here  introduced  after  the  Greek  manner,  not  ancient  only  but  modem,  and  still  in  use 
among  the  Italians.  In  the  modelling  therefore  of  this  poem,  with  good  reason,  the 
ancients  and  Italians  are  rather  followed,  as  of  much  more  authority  and  fame.  The 
measure  of  verse  used  in  the  Chorus  is  of  all  sorts,  called  by  the  Greeks  monostrophick, 
or  rather  apolelymenon,'  without  regard  had  to  strophe,  antistrophe,  or  epode,  which 
were  a  kind  of  stanias  fhuned  only  for  the  musiok,  then  used  with  the  Chorus  that 
sung;  not  essential  to  the  poem,  and  therefore  not  material;  or,  being  divided  into 
stanzas  or  pauses,  they  may  be  called  aUsBostropba.  Division  into  act  and  scene  refer- 
ring chiefly  to  the  stage,  (to  which  this  work  never  was  intended)  is  here  omitted. 

It  suflices  if  the  whole  drama  be  found  not  produced  beyond  the  fifth  act.  Of  the  ' 
style  and  uniformity,  and  that  commonly  called  the  plot,  whether  intricate  or  explicit, 
which  is  nothing  indeed  but  such  ceconomy,  or  disposition  of  the  fable,  as  may  stand 
best  with  verisimilitude  and  decorum ;  they  only  will  best  Judge  who  are  not  unac- 
quainted with  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  the  three  tragick  poets  unequalled 
yet  by  any,  and  the  best  rule  to  all  who  endeavour  to  write  tragedy.  The  oircumscrip. 
tion  of  time,  wherein  the  whole  drama  begins  and  ends,  is,  according  to  ancient  rule 
and  best  example,  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 

'  A  tragtdiff  fte. 
Avery  severe,  but  very  just  criticism,  on  this  tragedy  of  Gregory,  which  has  been  too  much 
applanded.F— Jos.  Waxtoh. 

•  T%0Ugh  ancUnt  tragedy  km  no  prologue. 
That  is,  no  prologue  apologizing  for  the  poet,  as  we  find  the  ancient  comedy  did.    See 
Terence's  proiogueB. — Hvud. 

f  ApoUlymaum. 
Free  from  the  restraint  of  any  particular  measure,  not  Ihnn  all  measure  whatsoever.— Hv&di. 


to<^B«iV«M«^  «U 


eapChni,  Ufaid,*  nd  aofir  ia  tto  pff«Mi  at 


iDlaboaraBfaa 


latlavftk  totovistadbf  cai«uaiii«iriaaad«qwila«r  hMlriba,«laeli 
UiaChoraSyWhoaMlctoeaaliRthuBwkafttkayeaB;  tkaabfJUsoldfotharllaaoah, 
who  mdaavoara  tha  lika,  aad  witbal  tells  hia  Jhis  porpoM  to  proeaia  kia  libany  by  nui- 
wom  i  laatlj,  that  this  faaat  was  proelaiawd  by  tha  PhiUstaaas  as  a  day  of  thaata^giTiag  for 
their  detiTaraaea  from  tha  hsads  of  Samsoa,  whieh  yac  mere  tnnibles 
daparta  to  pfoaecata  Ma  aadaewmr  with  Iha  PkiiisliM  hnds  for  8ai 
whoiBlha—awhUai«TiMiadhyotharpiaMM,aBd  hHllr  hjr  a  pablie  aacar  to 
hsa  eoiaiaif  to  tha  faast  baforo  tha  loida  aad  paopla,  to  play  or  ahow  his  suaagth  ia  ihsir 
prassBca ;  ha  at  fint  lafaaaa,  diwiiring  tha  pablie  oCear  arith  abaalata  daoial  to  eona; 
at  lengthy  paraaaded  iawanily  that  this  was  from  God,  ha  palda  togo  aloag  with  him,  who 
eama  aow  the  seeoad  time  arith  graat  thraataaiagsto  fetch  him :  the  Chorus  yat  rsBMiaisg 
OB  the  piaea,  Ifaaoah  retarns  fall  of  joyfal  hope,  to  procare  are  kmg  his  sob's  daliraraBca : 
ia  tha  midst  o€  whidi  diseoarse  a  Hebrew  mmes  in  hasta,  eoafeaodly  at  irat,  aad  after- 
wards more  distiaetly,  relaliBf  tha  eatutiopha,  what  flemena  had  doaa  to  tha  PhiUatiBas, 
aad  by  aacideat  to  hiaieelf ;  wharawith  tha  Hagedi 
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Pabliek  Ottear. 


Maitoah,  uu  Buker  wf 
Daliiu.,  Aw  Wif: 
HMMAWUAf  •/  Outk, 

1%4  Brmt  btf^n  lAs 


Oboras  of  Dwitss. 


*  Soauea,  aia^  eapttm,  bimif  ^c. 

Hr.  UplOB  is  the  tret  eritic  who  haa  ohsarred,  what  yet  ia  obrioaa,  that  ia  this  tnfsdy 
Bamson  "  impriioBed  aad  bUad,  aad  the  captive  state  of  Israel,  Uvalaly  repmsaot  oar  bUad  poet 
with  the  repablieaa  imrty,  after  the  Baatoratioay  aflietad  aad  persecated.'*  See  his  "Cric. 
Obsenr.  oo  Shakspaare/'  1748.  p.  144.  I  OMist  add,  that  Miltoa,  who  artfally  enTelopa  moch 
of  his  OWB  history  and  of  the  times  in  this  drama,  had  long  before  used  the  character  and  situ- 
ation  of  Saaisoa  for  a  temporary  all^ory  in  **  The  Reason  of  Chnrch  GoTammeDt,"  b.  ii. 
eone»asion.  He  sopposes  Bamson  to  be  a  king,  who,  being  disciplined  ia  temperance,  grows 
perfect  in  strength,  his  illnstrions  aad  sanay  locks  being  the  laws :  while  these  are  nndimi- 
nished  and  nnshom,  with  the  jaw>bone  of  an  ass,  that  is,  with  the  word  of  his  meaneet  officer, 
be  defeats  thoasands  of  his  adversaries :  but,  reclining  his  head  on  the  lap  of  flattering  pre- 
lates, while  he  sleeps,  they  cat  off  those  bright  tresses  of  his  laws  aad  prerogatives,  once  his 
ornament  aad  defence,  delivering  him  over  to  violeot  and  oppressive  eooasellors ;  who,  like 
the  PhilistiBes,  extiagoish  the  eyes  of  his  nataral  discernment,  forcing  him  to  grind  in  the  pri- 
son-hoaae  o(  their  insidious  designs  against  his  power :  "  till  he,  knowing  this  prelatical  raaor 
to  have  bereft  him  of  his  woated  might,  nourish  again  his  puissant  hair,  the  goldea  tieams 
of  law  and  right ;  aad  they,  sternly  shook,  thunder  with  ruin  upon  the  heads  of  those  his  evil 
counsellors,  but  not  arithont  great  aflliction  to  himself.*' — ^T.  Waxtov. 

The  younger  Richardson,  in  his  manuscript  observations  on  this  tragedy,  has  noticed  the 
allusions  of  the  poet  to  the  history  of  himself  and  of  his  own  days.  <*  The  poem,"  he  remarks, 
•*  was  written  when  the  saints  were  oppreesed,  and  in  little  appearance  of  ever  seeing  their 
own  times  again :  therefore  the  conclusion  is  with  a  view  to  comfort  them,  as  well  as  himself, 
by  so  great  aa  example  of  Providence,  '  Aye  watching  o'er  his  saints  with  eye  nnseene,*  as 
ha  writes  on  the  glass  window  at  Chalfoat.  This  Milton  loves  to  allude  to  in  all  his  writes, 
and  is  the  great  moral  of  this  tragedy,  as  Mr.  Pope  obeerved  to  me :  and  oonsidering  this 
point  farther  soma  days  afterwards,  I  am  persosded  Milton  must  have  a  view  to  himself  in 
Bamson.*'— ToD9. 
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SlKMK  (Attendant  Isadinghim), 

A  iiiTTLE  onward*  lend  thj  guidiiig  hand 

To  these  dark  steps,*  a  little  farther  on : 

For  yonder  bank'  hath  choice  of  sun  or  ahade : 

There  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 

Believes  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil, 

Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin'd  :me, 

Where  I,  a  prisoner,  chain'd,  scarce  freely  draw 

The  air  imprisoned  also,  dose  and  damp. 

Unwholesome  draught :  but  here  I  feel  amends, 

The  breath  of  heaven  fresh  blowing,'  pure  and  sweet, 

With  day-spring  bom;  here  leave  me  to  respire. — 

This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 

To  Dagon  their  sea-idol,*  and  forbid 

Laborious  works ;  unwillingly  this  rest 

Their  superstition  yields  me ;  hence  with  leave 

Betiring  from  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 

This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease, 

Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 

From  restless  thoughts,  that,  like  a  deadly  swarm 

Of  hornets  arm'd,  no  sooner  found  alone,  ^ 

But  rush  upon  me  thronging,'  and  present 

*  A  little  enward,  Ao. 
Kilton,  after  the  example  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  whom 'he  profeuee  toimitate^ 
epois  his  drama  with  introdneing  one  of  his  prhioipal  personages,  ezplaimng  the  storj 
-upon  which  it  is  fonnded. — Thtbil 

The  inoidenty  however,  and  the  formulary  of  the  expression,  are  from  the  Hecaba  of 
Euripides,  who  thus  leads  on  the  giant  sorrows  of  Priam's  aged  queen : — 

Hic.  Lead  me,  ye  Trojan  dames,  a  little  onward, 
A  iittle  onward  lead  an  aged  matron, 
Now  your  poor  fellow-slave,  bat  once  your  qneen. 

^  To  thete  dark  9tep9, 
80  Tiresias  in  Euripides,  <' PhoenisssB,"  ver.  841. — Richarbsoit. 
The  words  of  this  opening  are  very  poetical,  beautiful,  and  affecting. 

« ^For  fftmder  hank. 

The  floene  of  this  traigedy  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  (Edipns  Coloneus  in  Sopho- 

eles,  where  blind  CEdipus  is  conducted  in  like  manner,  and  represented  sitting  upon  a 

little  hill  near  Athens :  bat  yet  I  think  there  is  scarcely  a  single  thought  the  same  in 

-ftlM'two  pieoea;  and  I  am  sore  the  Oreek  tragedy  can  hare  no  pretence  to  be  esteemed 

better,  but  only  beoanse  it  is  two  thousand  years  older. — ^Nkwton. 

*  Th4  hrtaA  of  hewtviu 
This  line  and  the  next  are  exquisite. 

•  To  Bagom  ik«ir  Ma-4doL 
Hilton,  as  Dr.  Newton  observes,  both  here  and  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  follows  the 
opinion  of  those  who  describe  this  idol  as  part  man,  part  tsh,  b.  i.  462.    Some  also 
describe  the  idol  as  part  woomn  and  part  iish : 

Dednat  in  piacem  mnUer  foimoM-aapeme, 
according  to  Calmet — Todd. 

t  But  ruth  upon  me  Pronging, 
The  whole  of  this  passage  is  pathetic,  moral,  and  ftill  of  foree. 
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Times  past  what  onoe  I  was,  and  what  am  now.* 

O,  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 

Twice  by  an  angel/  who  at  last  in  sight 

Of  both  mj  parents  all  in  flames  ascended 

From  off  the  altar,  where  an  offering  bnmM, 

As  in  a  fiery  column  charioting 

His  godlike  presence,  and  from  some  mat  act 

Or  benefit  reveal'd  to  Abraham's  race  r 

Why  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prescribed 

Aj9  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 

Designed  for  great  exploits ;  if  I  must  die 

Betra/d,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out. 

Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze ; 

To  ffrind  in  brazen  fetters  under  ta^ 

Wim  this  heaven-gifted  strength  ?    0  glorious  strengthy 

Put  to  the  labour  of  a  beast,  debased 

Lower  than  bond-slave  I    Promise  was,  that  I 

Should  Israel  from  Philistian  yoke  deliver : 

Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,*  and  find  him 

Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves. 

Himself  in  bonds  under  Philistian  yoke : 

Yet  stay ;  let  me  not  rashly  call  in  doubt 

Divine  prediction :  what  if  all  foretold 

Had  been  fiilfill'd  but  through  mine  own  default, 

Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  myself? 

Who  this  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me, 

In  what  part  lodged,  how  easily  bereft  me, 

Under  the  seal  of  silence  could  not  keep, 

But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it, 

O'ercome  with  importunity  and  tears. 

0  impotence  of  mind,  in  body  strons  I 

But  what  is  strength  without  a  douUe  share 

Of  wisdom  ?J  vast,  unwieldy,  burdensome, 


K  What  onee  I  w€u,  and  vthu  am  now. 
Am  in  "  Paradise  LobV'  b.  iv.  23  :— 

Now  eonscieoce  wakes  despair 
That  slumbered,  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  wliat  he  was,  what  is.— Todd. 

^  Twice  hy  an  angtL 
Once  to  his  mother,  and  sigain  to  his  father  Manoah  and  his  mother  both ;  and  the 
seoond  time  the  angel  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar,  Judges  ziiL  3, 11, 20. — ^Nswroir. 

i  Atk/ar  ihi»  great  Miverer  now,  Ac. 
This  may  be  considered  as  political,  referring  to  the  prospects  there  were,  not  long 
before,  of  the  republican  party  oyertoming  monarchy;  and  to  that  lately  Tietorioos 
party  being  now  completely  itself  overcome,  and  snbject  to  the  yoke  whioA  It  had  onQ0 
apparently  removed  and  trampled  on. — Dunstbk. 

J  But  what  %9  Hrength  without  a  dovhU  tAars 
0/witdomf  Ac 
Ovid,  «  Met"  xiii.  863:— 

Tu  vires  sine  mente  geris 

. to  tantum  corpora  prodes, 

Noa  anirao :  qaantoqoe  ratem  qai  temperat,  ftc— JomTlx. 

And  Horace,  Od.  ni.  iv.  65 : — 

Vis  eonsilt  ezpers  mole  rait  sua.— Richjlbdsoh. 
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Proudly  eecore,  jet  liable  to  fall  *< 

By  weakest  subtleties ;  not  made  to  nile^ 
Bat  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command  I 
Grod,  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  show  withal 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  hune  it  in  my  hair. 
But  peace,  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  will  ^ 

Of  highest  dispensation,  which  herein 
Haply  had  ends  above  my  reach  to  know : 
Suffices  that  to  me  strength  is  my  bane, 
And  proves  the  source  of  all  my  miseries ; 
So  many,  and  so  huge,  that  each  apart  ^ 

Would  ask  a  life  to  wail ;  but  chief  of  all, 
.  0  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  I 
Blind  among  enemies,  0  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  I 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  Ood,  to  me  is  extinct,  "> 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annuird,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased, 
Inferiour  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me : 
They  creep,  yet  seer;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed  ^ 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool. 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own ; 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  thon  half> 
0  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,  *    ^ 

Irrecoverably  dark,*  total  eclipse 

k  SfMree  half  Item  to  litfe,  deeid  more  ihan  Aa{^. 

In  these  lines  the  poet  seems  to  paint  himselt  The  litigation  of  his  will  produced  a 
collection  of  evidence  relating  to  the  testator,  which  renders  the  disooyery  of  those 
long-forgotten  papers  peculiarly  interesting:  they  show  rery  forcibly,  and  in  new 
points  of  view,  his  domestic  infelicity,  and  his  amiable  disposition.  The  tender  and 
sublime  poety  whose  sensibility  and  sufferings  were  so  great,  appears  to  have  been 
almost  as  unfortunate  in  his  daughters  as  the  Lear  of  Bhakspeare.  A  serrant  declares 
in  eridenoe,  that  her  deceased  master,  a  little  before  his  last  marriage,  had  lamented 
to  her  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of  his  children;  he  complained  that  they  combined 
to  deftand  him  in  the  economy  of  his  house,  and  sold  several  of  his  books  in  the 
basest  manner.  His  feelings  on  such  an  outrage,  both  as  a  parent  and  scholar,  must 
have  been  singularly  painful :  perhaps  they  suggested  to  him  these  very  i>athetic  lines. 
— Hatlbt. 

As  it  appears,  from  the  latest  discoveries  relating  to  the  domestic  life  of  Milton,  that 
his  wife  was  particularly  attentive  to  him,  and  treated  his  infirmities  with  much  ten- 
derness, this  passage  seems  to  restrict  the  time  when  tiiis  drama  was  written,  to  a 
period  previous  to  his  last  marriage,  or  at  least  nearly  to  that  immediate  time,  while 
the  singular  ill-treatment  of  his  daughters  was  fresh  in  his  memory.  This  also  coin- 
cides wi^  what  Mr.  Hayley  has  observed  respecting  its  being  written  immediately 
after  the  execution  of  Sir  Heniy  Vane,  which  took  place  June  14, 1662.  Milton  was 
then  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  in  which  we  are  told  he  married  his  third  wife.  This 
would  make  the  "  Agonistes"  at  least  three  years  anterior  to  the  '*  Paradise  Regained,'' 
of  which  we  know  he  had  not  thought  previous  to  the  summer  of  1665;  when,  on 
aeoount  of  the  plague  raging  in  London,  he  retired  to  Ghalfont,  where  an  accidental 
expression  of  Elwood,  on  returning  him  the  copy  of  "  Paradise  LoBt,"  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  second  poem.-^DuvsTEiu 

1  0  darkf  dark,  dark,  amid  Ike  hloMe  of  noon, 
Irrecoverably  dark. 
This  is  far  more  pathetic  than  the  exclamation  of  (Edipus,  which  the  poet  perhapfl 
had  now  in  mind,  "  (Ed.  Tyr."  v.  1337.'Todd. 
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Without  all  hope  of  day! 

0  first-created  Beam^  and  thou  great  Word, 

''Let  there  he  light,  and  liaht  was  over. all 3' 

Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  ihy  prime  .decree  f 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark 

And  silent  as  the  moon," 

When  she  deserts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  so  necessary  b  to  life, 

And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 

That  light  is  in  the  soul. 

She  all  in  every  part;  why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 

So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  J 

And  not,  as  feeling,  through  idl  parts  diffufled. 

That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  J 

Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  light, 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light. 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 

And  buried ;  but,  0  yet  more  miserable  I 

My  self  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave; 

Buried,  yet  not  exempt. 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 

Frohi  worst  of  other  evils,  pains  and  wrongs ; 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 

Life  in  captivity 

Among  inhuman  foes. 

But  who  are  these  ?  for  with  joint  paoe  I  hear 

The  tread  of  many  feet**  steering  this  way;^ 

Perhaps  my  enemies,  who  come  to  stare 

At  my  a^iction,  and  perhaps  to  insult. 

Their  daily  practice  to  afflict  me  more. 


IM 


ifew  pauages  in  povuy  axe  bo  affecting  as  this;  and  the  tone  of  expression  Is  peen- 
liarly  Miltonic. 

BB  And  tilmt  a*  the  moon. 

"  Silens  Inna"  is  the  moon  at  or  near  the  ehaoge,  and  in  eonjanction  with  the  snn. 
Plin.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  39.  The  interlanar  cave  is  here  called  "vacant,''  q°iA  iuna  ibi  vacat 
opere  et  ministerio  sno ;"  beoaiise  the  moon  is  idle  and  useless^  and  makes  no  retom  of 
light — Meadowcoubt. 

There  is  very  extiaordhiary  power  of  poetry  In  the  whole  passage,  down  to  vene  109t 

B  With  Joint  pace  I  hear 
The  tread  ofmanyfeeL 

Virgil,  "-Bn."u.  731:— 

■abito  cum  oreber  ad  antes 
Yisni  adene  pedum  toiiitai.— Tons. 

o  Steering  this  vfajf. 
If  this  be  the  right  reading,  the  metaphor  is  extremely  hard  and  abrapt.   A  eommon 
nan  would  have  said  "  bearing  this  way." — ^Warburton. 
I  believe  "steering"  is  the  right  reading.    So,  in  the  "  Ode  on  the  Katir.** T«r.  14e:— - 

With  radiant  feet  the  tisraed  cloads  down  steering. 

The  old  writers  use  it  simply  for  moving.  Thus  Chancer,  in  **  The  Flower  and  the 
I-eaf  :"— 

Stering  so  fast,  that  aU  the  earth  trembled.— Hvma. 
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Cho.  This,  this  is  he;  softly  awhile;  ^^ 

Let  us  not  break  in  upon  him : 
O  change  beyond  report,  thought,  or  belief! 
See  how  he  lies  at  rai^dom,  careleiBsly  diffused^' 
With  languished  head  unpropp'd^ 

As  one  past  hope  abandoned,  ^ 

And  by  himself  given  over; 
In  slavish  habit,  ill-fitted  weeds 
O'erwom  and  soil'd ; 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent  1    Can  this  be  he. 
That  heroick,  that  renown'd,  i^ 

Irresistible  Samson  ?  whom  unarm'd 
No  strength  of  man,  or  fiercest  wild  beast,  could  withstand ; 
Who  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid; 
Ran  on  embatteFd  armies  clad  in  iron ; 

And,  weaponless  himself,  ^ 

Made  arms  ridiculous,*  useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammer'd  cuirass, 
Chalybean  tempered  steely'  and  frock  of  mail 
AdamantSan  proof? 

But  safest  he  who  stood  aloof,  ui 

When  insupportably  his  foot  advanced,* 
In  scorn  of  their  proud  arms  and  warlike  tools, 
Spum'd  them  to  death  by  troops.     The  bold  Ascate* 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp ;  *  old  warriours  turn'd 
Their  plated  backs'^  under  his  heel ;  ^^ 

p  (hrtUtdy  dijfuted. 

Thia  b«aatiftil  ftpplioaUon  of  the  word  "diffuaed"  Milton  has  horrowed  from  the 

Utlns.    SoOTid,<'£xPonto/'nT.  iiL7^— 

Publiea  ma  requiaa  euraram  aomnaa  habebat, 

Fuaaquo  oront  toto  languida  membra  toro  vTvnui. 

4  Made  armM  ridic^ut, 
Thify  it  mnit  be  admitted,  ia  proaaio. 

T  Chalffhean  Umptt'd  ttttt, 
That  if,  the  beat  tempered  ateel  by  the  Chalybea,  who  were  &moii8  among  the 
anoienta  for  their  iron  worka.    Virg.  "Georg."  i.  58.    "At  Ohalybea  nudi  ferrum."— 
Nbwtok. 

>  When  inmpportahly  hi*  foot  advanced, 

F6r  this  nenrona  expreaaion  Milton  waa  probably  indebted  to  the  foUowing  linea  ot 
Spenaer,  "Faery  Queen/'  i.  Tii.  11:— 

That  when  the  knight  ho  apied,  he  'gnn  advance 
With  huge  force,  and  inaupportablo  main-— Thtr. 

'   t  The  hold  AecalonxU. 
The  inhabitanta  of  Aaoalon,  one  of  the  iire  principal  eitiea  of  the  Philiatmes,  men- 
tioned 1  Sam.  yL  17. — ^Newton. 

■  .Hm  lion  ramp, 
Hia  attaok  like  that  of  a  lion  rampant  "  Rampant"  ia  an  hen^dio  term. — T.  WAnoa. 

▼  Old  warrioure  tum'd 
Their  plated  baeke,  Ao. 
The  deeds  of  Talorooa  knigh ta  were  now  in  M  ilton'a  mind.   Artegall  If  thva  deserlbed* 
"likeaUon;"— 

Hewing  and  alaahing  ahielda  and  helroeta  bright, 
And  bMting  downe  ^^lateyer  nigh  him  eame 
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Or,  ffwr^Gng,  MiFd  their  crested  bdaeCs^  m  the  dni. 

Tbnwith  wliai  tmul  veqmi  CMM  to  hand. 

The  jftw  of  a  dead  MB,  his  svoidof  boaOy 

A  thoossad  Ibreskiiis  fidl,  the  flower  of  Fdeslme, 

Li  BjUBSth4eehiy  fiuDOos  to  this  day.* 

Then  hj  Bain  foree  poll'd  up,  and  oo  hk  shoolden  bon 

The  gates  of  Amy'  post^  and  maasf  bar. 

Up  to  the  hoi  hj  Hebron,  seat  of  giantB  old," 

No  joom^  of  a  sabbath-day,  and  loaded  so; 


like  whom  the  Gentiles  &%n  to  bear  np  heaven. 

Which  shaU  I  lint  bewaO, 

Thy  bondage  or  lost  si^t^ 

Pnson  within  prison 

Inseparablj  dark? 

Thon  art  beeone  (O  wont  imprisonment !) 

The  dongeon  of  thjself ;  thj  sool, 

2~li]eh  men  enjoying  sight  oft  without  caose  eranplain) 
prison'd  now  indeed. 
In  real  darkness  of  the  body  dwells,* 
Shnt  np  from  outward  light 
To  incorporate  with  gloomy  ni^t; 
For  inward  light^  alas  I 
Pate  forth  no  Tisoal  beam.* 
O  mirroor  of  oar  fickle  stete  !* 


8e9%nmSkr 


That  •VOTT  OM  'gaa  alnni  kis  dreadlU  liffht, 
•     ffo  IMM  tku  Dmtht  ike^-'*  Fwtr.  Qa^iT.  ir.  41. 

aaeoimi  of  MariiieDy "  Fmt.  Qd.*  t.  iii.  8.—T00D. 


*  Gfmied  hthnrtt. 
"Qwltm  cristate  qam  spedem  magnifaiiinl  eorponim  •ddcnaL"    Ur.  iz.  4#:  and 
0Tid,"M6t.''TiiL2».    "  CristiU»  eiunde.''— DuHsmu 


«  A  Jtmmaa-Ieeki,  /amom§  to  tJU»  day. 
JndgM  XT.  17.    "  H«  cMt  awmy  the  Jaw-bone  out  of  hu  hand,  aod  eaOed  tiiat  plaee 
Baaietli'leehi,''  that  Im,  the  lifting  up  of  the  jaw-bone,  or  casting  away  of  the  jaw-bone^ 
•c  it  ia  nmdered  in  the  maigin  of  oar  Biblee^ — ^Nawnw. 


7  Tkegatmof. 

Another  name  for  Gaia.   Saadyi,  speaking  of  this  citj,  mjB,''Oam  or  Awa  signiftcth 
^iromff  :  in  the  Persiaa  laagoage,  a  trtatmry/'    Trarels,  foL  1616,  p.  149w— TosB. 


I 


>  Htibrom,  mat  ofgioMU  old, 
^For  Hebron  was  the  dtjof  Arba,  the  fiOhcr  of  Anak,and  the  seat  of  the  AnakisM," 
Josh.  XT.  IS,  14.    "And  the  Anahims  were  giants,  wluch  come  of  the  giaati^"  Namb. 
ziiL  33.— Nawvoa. 

>  Impriaom^d  mom  imdeedy 
In  reoj  darknem  o/the  body  dwdU. 

Perhaps  an  aOnsion  to  Matt  tL  33.    ''Ifthe  lightthatisintheebedaifcaca^how 
great  is  that  darimesir    80,  in  «Comnsr~ 

He,  that  hides  a  daik  too]  and  foal  tiiooghts, 
Benighted  waHa  oader  the  mild-daj  ■oa; 
HioMelf  is  liis  own  dnBgeoa.p»ToDn. 

b  For  imward  ligit,  alat  I 
Pmta  forth  no  vUmal  hoam. 

The  expression  is  flne,  and  means  the  ray  of  light  which  occasions  Tision. — ^WiJU 

•UETOir. 

«  0  mirrour  of  ourfUkU  atate,  Ac. 
There  is  a  fine  resemblaaee  in  the  remainder  of  theae  pathetic  refleotions  to  those  of 
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Since  man  on  earth  nnparallel'd,  ^^ 

The  rarer  thj  example  standa, 

By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wondrous  irlory, 

Sbrongest  of  mortal  men,  ^    ' 

To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune  thon  art  fallen. 

For  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate^ 

Whom  long  descent  of  birth/ 

Or  the  sphere  of  fortune*  raises ; 

But  thee,  whose  strength,  while  virtue  was  her  mate, 

Miffht  have  subdued  the  earth, 

UniyersaUj  crown'd  with  highest  praises.' 

Sam,  I  hear  the  sound  of  words;  their  sense  the  air 
Dissolves  unjointed  ere  it  reach  my  ear. 

Cho.  He  speaks :  let  us  draw  nigh.     Matchless  in  might. 
The  glory  late  of  Israel;  now  the  grief; 

We  come,  thy  friends  and  neighbours  not  unknown,  ^ 

From  Eshtaol  and  Zora's  fruitful  vale/ 
To  visit  or  bewail  thee ;  ^  or,  if  better. 
Council  or  consolation  we  may  bring, 
Salve  to  thy  sores :  apt  words  have  power  to  swage 
The  tumours  of  a  troubled  mind,  >^ 

And  are  as  balm  to  fester' d  wounds. 

Sam.  Your  coming,  friends,  revives  me :  for  I  learn 
Now  of  my  own  experience,  not  by  talk, 
How  counterfeit  a  coin*  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  superscription :  (of  the  most  ^ 

the  GhoroB,  on  the  &te  of  (Edipus  TyrumuSy  in  the  play  of  that  name,  by  SophoolM 

V.  1211^— lODD. 

'  Xiong  de$eent  of  hirth. 
Jar.  Sat  YiiL  1 :— 

quid  prodest,  Pontice,  longo 
flaofoiiie  cenien  l^-Tomt. 

•  Or  the  aphere  of  fortune. 

Foitnne  is  painted  on  a  globe,  whioh  by  her  ixiflaenee  is  in  a  perpetoal  rotation  on  its 
aiij.— Wabbustov. 

t  ffighett  praiieB. 

Thongh  there  are  magnifloent  passages  in  Hiib  Choms,  I  cannot  qidte  reooneile  my 
ear  to  the  rhythm;  nor  to  some  of  the  expressions,  whioh  are,  I  confess,  too  like  prose. 

f  From  Eehiaolf  and  Zoroft  fruitful  vale. 
These  were  two  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Josh.  xix.  41 :  the  latter  the  birthplace  of 
Samson,  Jadg.  xiiL  2 ;  and  they  were  near  one  another.  "  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
began  to  move  him  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan  between  Zora  and  Bshtaol,"  Jadg.  xiii. 
26.  And  they  were  both  sitoated  in  the  valley,  Josh.  xv.  33 ;  and  therefore  tiie  poet 
with  great  exactness  says  **  Bsthaol  and  Zora's  frnitAil  vale." — Nswrox. 

b  To  ffiait  or  bewail  thee. 
The  poet  dictated  "  to  visit  and  bewail  thee  i"  the  purpose  of  their  visit  was  to  bewail 
him;  or,  if  better  (that  is,  if  they  fonnd  it  more  proper),  to  advise  or  eomfort  him. — 
Oaltob. 

I  How  eounter/eit  a  eotn,  Ac 

The  groundwork  of  this  passage  is  perhaps  the  following  in  the  "Hirronr  for 
Magistrates /" 

A  golden  treasure  is  the  tried  friend ; 

But  who  nuy  gold  from  counterfeits  defuid  t 

Or  in  Shakspeare's  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  a.  v.  s.  4.    ''Then  counterfeit  to  thy 
true  friend  J" — Duhstbb. 


I  would  be  vndentood)  ia  yrosyenmB  ds^ 

Thej  gwum,  but  in  adrene  wi^bdimw  ihar  he»A, 

Not  to  be  foandf  tiioii^  soaglit     Ye  see,  O  friendi^ 

How  Bumj  erils  hmve  iBclosed  me  nmnd; 

Yet  tbat  wlddi  was  the  wont  now  least  iJCels  me,^ 

BKndnesB;  for  had  I  flight,  eoufuaed  with  Niamey 

How  eoold  I  onee  look  up,  or  heave  the  head. 

Who,  like  a  foolish  ploty  have  shipwieek'd 

M J  yesBel  ■  trusted  to  me  from  shore, 

Gloriooslj  rigged ;  and  for  a  word,  a  tear. 

Fool !  have  ^rnlged  the  secret  gift  of  God 

To  a  deodtfal  woman  t  teH  me,  friends, 

Am  I  not  song  and  prorerb'd  for  a  fool 

In  erery  street  ?  do  they  not  say,  how  wefl 

Are  eome  npon  him  his  deserts  ?  jet  why  7 

Immeasurable  strength  they  might  behold 

In  me,  of  wisdom  nothine  more  than  mean : 

This  with  the  other  shoiwl,  at  leaoBt,  have  paired; 

These  two,  proportioned  ill,  drove  me  transverse. 

Cfho.  Tax  not  divine  di^xnal ;  wisest  men 
Have  err'd,  and  by  bad  women  been  deeeived; 
And  shall  acain,  pretend  they  ne'er  so  wise. 
Beiect  not  £en  so  overmuch  thyself. 
Who  hast  of  sorrow  thy  full  load  besides : 
Yet^  truth  to  say,  I  oft  have  heard  men  wonder 

i  In  protpenm»  day, 
8m  Gfs/s  "  Hymii  to  Adyenitj  ^ 

Light  tiMj  diqwrw,  and  witk 
fiiend,  Ate. 


k  TH  that  whitk  tMW  ik€  wont  now  letui  <i| 

Th«r«  li  no  fneonfuieBeo  in  this  with  what  he  said  before,  Ter.  66 : — 

Bat  chief  of  all, 
O  loM  of  right,  of  thee  I  most  eompteia. 

When  he  wm  bj  himself,  he  considered  his  blindness  as  the  worst  of  evils;  but  now, 
upon  his  ftiends  ooming  in  and  seeing  him  in  this  wretched  eondition,  it "  least  afllieM 
me,''  says  he ;  as  being  some  eover  to  his  shame  and  oonfnsion. — ^Nbwtoh. 

1  Who,  like  a  /ooluh  pilot,  %av€  tkipwnei^d 

Mjf  veseel,  Ac 
Dr.  Johnson  obsenres,  that  **  metaphors  sometimes  And  admission  whem  thor  een- 
pistenej  is  not  aeenrately  preserved.  Thns,"  he  adds,  with  a  reference  to  this  passage^ 
*'  Samson  confounds  loqnacity  with  a  shipwreck."  Sorely  this  is  not  critieisuig  veiy 
accurately.  The  fact  is,  Samson  ascribes  his  own  ruin,  or  shipwreclE,  to  a  reiy  natural 
cause,  his  own  indiscretion.  The  Greek  writen  use  "  to  suffer  shipwreck"  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense.  It  is  particularly  thus  used  by  St  Paul  for  shipwreck,  or  the  most  fistel 
ruin,  when  caused  immediately  by  miscondnet;  *' Holding  &ith  and  a  gpod  eonsdenee; 
which  some  having  put  away,  concerning  fhith  have  mn&  shipwreck."  In  the  ^TWUe 
of  Cebes,"  it  Is  said  of  foolish  and  wicked  men,  **  they  suffer  shipwreck  in  life."  Com- 
pare Spenser's  description  of  those  who  are  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  vUe  reproaohjand 
who, 

Having  all  their  substance  spent 

la  wanton  ioyea  and  lust  intemperare, 

Did  afterwards  make  ship  wrack  violent 

Both  of  their  life  and  fame,  &e. — ^F.  Q.  il.  zii.  7. 

It  may  be  observed  also,  that  St.  James  compares  the  tongue  to  the  helm  of  a  shif^  eh« 
iii.  4,  and  that  Samson  suffered  all  he  had  undergone  in  consequence  of  not  duly 
governing  his  tongue.    The  metaphor  then  is  so  far  also  scriptural. — Dukstxb. 
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Why  thou  shooldst  wed  PfaiHstian  women  rather, 
Than  of  thine  own  tribe  fairer,  or  as  fair, 
At  least  of  thy  own  nation,  and  as  noble. 

Sam,  The  first  I  saw  at  Timna,  and  she  pleased 
Me,  not  my  parents,"  that  I  sought  to  wed 
The  daughter  of  an  infidel :  they  knew  not 
That  what  I  motion'd  was  of  God :  I  knew 
From  intimate  impulse,  and  therefore  urged 
The  marriage  on ;  that  by  occasion  hence 
I  might  begin  Israel's  deliverance. 
The  work  to  which  I  was  divinely"  calFd. 
She  proving  filse,  the  next  I  took  to  wtfb 
(0,  that  I  never  had !  fond  wish  too  late) 
Was  in  the  vale  of  Sorec,  Dalila, 
That  specious  monster,**  my  accomplish'd  snare.' 
I  thought  it  lawful  from  my  former  act. 
And  the  same  end ;  still  watching  to  oppress 
Israel's  oppressours :  of  what  now  I  suffer 
She  was  not  the  prime  cause,  but  I  myself, 
Who,  vanquished  with  a  peal  of  words,  (O,  weakness !) 
Gave  up  my  fort  of  silence  to  a  woman. 

C7u),  In  seeking  just  occasion  to  provoke 
The  Philistine,  thy  country's  enemy. 
Thou  never  wast  remiss,  I  bear  thee  witness : 
Yet  Israel  still  serves  with  all  his  sons. 


■  Tkejhvt  I  taw  at  Timna,  andthephattd 
Mtf  not  my  pamUt,  Ao. 

None  of  the  eritiea  have  observed  that  Milton  here  alludea  to  some  of  the  partioolan 
•f  hie  flrti  matoh.    The  Chorus  had  jnst  before  remarked, 

I  oft  have  beard  men  wonder 
Why  thou  ihonldat  wed  Philisttan  women  rather 
Than  of  thine  own  tribe  fairer,  or  as  fair. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  dissatisfaotion  Milton's  first  wife  had  oonceiyed  at  her  husband's 
misoeial  and  philosophical  system  of  life,  so  different  firom  the  conTivial  cheeifulness 
and  plenty  of  her  father's  family ;  it  is  probable  that  the  quarrel  was  owing  to  party, 
which  also  might  operate  mntaally ;  but  when  Cromwell's  faction  proved  victorious,  her 
fhther,  who  hi^  taken  a  very  forward  part  in  assisting  the  king  during  the  siege  of 
Oxford,  finding  his  aflairs  ftJling  into  distress,  for  prudential  reasons,  strove  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  between  the  separated  couple:  and  thus  the  reconciliation  was 
interested;  nor  was  it  effected  but  by  her  unsolicited  and  apparently  humble  submission, 
and  after  tiie  most  earnest  entreaties,  which  the  husband  for  some  time  resisted :  on  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  that  not  much  real  or  uninterrupted  cordiality  fol- 
lowed ;  and  I  think  it  clear  Uiat  Milton's  own  experience,  in  the  course  of  this  mar 
riage,  furnished  the  substance  of  the  sentiments  in  another  speech  of  Samson,  ver.  T50 
to  76a.  Phillips  says  that  Milton  was  inelined  to  pardon  his  repudiated  bride,  '*  partly 
firom  Ui  own  generous  nature,  more  inclinable  to  reconciliation  than  to  peneTeraoee 
in  anger  and  revepge." — T.  Wabtov. 


LaL  "diviBitoa/'— RioXABDSov. 


a/KvHM^y. 


o  Thai  apMUMW  monster, 

2b  the  lAtin  sense  of  speoions;  handsome,  captivating.    The  whole  expression  seenif 
to  refer  to  the  Eehidna  of  Hesiod. — Dumbtbb. 

p  3fy  aeeomplitik^d  tnar^ 

There  seems  to  be  a  quibble  in  the  use  of  this  epithet. — ^Wabbvbtov. 
It  rather  appears  to  be  irony. — J.  Wabtoh. 


'  - 
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AiflPi.  T1iJik&BU«Ite]»BoiooBe,lMit 
On  Isnel's  gofciiwufi  and  heads  of  tribo, 
Who,  aeang  thtmt  great  acta  which  God  hjid  dooe 
Sin^j  W  me  agunst  their  cowiiienNin, 

Acknowkdged  noft^  or  not  at  all  oonader^d,  *■ 

BeliTeranee  offered :  I,  oa  the  other  aidey 
Used  no  ambition'  to  eoounend  mj  deeds; 
The  deeds  themaelTes,  though  mate,  spcke  hmd  the  doer : 
But  thej  persisted  dea^  and  would  not  seem 
To  eoont  them  things  w<»th  notiee,  till  at  length  ** 

Their  lords  the  Philistines  with  gathered  powers 
Entered  Jndea  seeking  me,  who  then 
Safe  to  the  rock  of  EUuun'  was  retired; 
Not  flying,  hat  forecasting  in  what  plaee 

To  set  npon  them,  what  advantaged  best :  *■ 

Meanwhile  the  men  of  Jodah,  to  prevent 
The  harass  of  their  land,  beset  me  roond : 
I  willingl  J  on  some  conditions  came 
Into  their  hands,  and  thej  as  ghuU j  jield  me. 
To  the  nncircamcised  a  welcome  prej,  " 

Boond  with  two  cords;  bat  cords  to  me  were  threads 
Tooch'd  with  the  flame :  on  their  whole  host  I  flew 
Unarmed,  and  with  a  trivial  weapon  fell'd 
Their  choicest  jonth ;  they  only  lived  who  fled. 
Had  Jodah  that  day  join'd,  or  one  whole  tribe,  ** 

Thev  had  by  this  poesess'd  the  towers  of  Oath, 
And  lorded  over  them  whom  now  they  serve : 
But  what  more  oft,  in  nations  grown  corrapt,* 
And  by  their  vices  brooght  to  servitude, 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty,  *"* 

q  Tkai/amkyke, 

MniOD  eertainlj  intended  to  repitweh  hU  eoontrymen  indireetlj,  and  m  platnlj  m 
be  dared,  with  the  rstioration  of  Charles  IL  (whieh  he  aeeoonted  the  reetomtion  of 
f larery),  and  with  the  execution  of  the  regieides.  He  ponnet  the  same  tabjeeC  again, 
Ter.  678  to  tot.  700.    I  wonder  how  the  lieensen  of  thoee  dftys  let  it  paee.-  ■Jontnr^ 

It  i«  the  more  to  be  wondered  «ty  as  some  passages  in  his  ^  History  of  England," 
dontaitting  indireet  remarks  on  his  eonntry,  were  stmek  ont  by  the  licenser,  in  the  same 
year.  They  were  afterwards  printed  in  a  qnarto  pamphlet^  in  1081 ;  and,  in  the  edition 
of  his  "Prose  WorJcs*  in  1738,  are  admitted  into  their  plaee  in  the  third  book  of  his 
History.— Todd. 

T  Uted  no  amhUion, 

*'  Qoing  abont  with  stodionsness  and  affectation  to  gain  praise,*  as  Xr.  Riefaardsoa 
says;  allading  to  the  origin  of  the  word  in  Latin. — ^Newtok. 

•  iSSi^e  to  (Ae  roek  of  Etkam,  Ae. 
Jndges  XT.  8. — ^Nawvov. 

t  BtU  ^hat  more  oft,  in  noHonM  grown  eorrupt,  Ae. 
Here  Mr.  Thyer  has  anticipated  me,  by  obserring  that  Milton  is  yery  nniform,  as  well 
as  jnst,  in  his  notions  of  liberty ;  always  attribating  the  loss  of  it  to  yioe  and  eormption 
of  morals :  bat  in  this  passage  he  very  probably  intended  also  a  secret  satire  npon  the 
English  njttion,  which,  according  to  his  republican  politics,  had,  by  restoring  the  king, 
chosen  "  bondage  with  ease"  ratiier  than  "strennons  liberty."  And  let  me  add,  that 
the  sentiment  is  very  like  that  of  iBmilins  Lepidns  the  consul,  in  his  oration  to  the 
Roman  people  against  Sulla,  presenred  among  the  fragments  of  Ballast: — ^"Annnite 
legib'os  impositis;  accipite  odnm  cum  senritio;"  but  for  myself,  "potior  risa  est  perico* 
losa  libertas  quieto  servitio." — Mkwtov. 
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Bondage  frith  ease  than  strennona  liberty; 

And  to  despise;  or  envj^  or  suspect 

Whom  God  hath  of  his  special  £aTOQr  raised 

As  their  deliverer  ?  if  he  aught  begin. 

How  fre<|aent  to  desert  him,*  and  at  last  ^ 

To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds  J 

Oho.  Thy  words  to  my  remembrance  bring 
How  Snocoth  and  the  fort  of  Penuel^ 
Their  great  deliverer  contemn'd; 

The  matchless  Gideon,  in  pursuit  ^ 

Of  Madian  and  her  vanquish'd  kings : 
And  how  ingrateful  Epnraim^ 
Had  dealt  with  Jephthah,  who  by  argument. 
Not  worse  than  by  his  shield  and  spear, 

Defended  Israel  from  the  Ammonite,  ** 

Had  not  his  prowess  quell'd  their  pride 
In  that  sore  battel,  when  so  many  died 
Without  reprieve,  adjudged  to  death. 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  Shibboleth. 

Sam.  Of  such  examples  add  me  to  the  roll ;  '"^ 

Me  eanly  indeed  mine  may  neglect. 
But  Gt)d's  proposed  deliverance  not  so. 

,Cho,  Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 
And  justifiable  to  men ; 

Unless  there  be,  who  think  not  God  at  all :  "* 

If  any  be,  they  walk  obscure : 
For  of  such  doctrine  never  was  there  school, 
But  the  heart  of  the  fool,' 
And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himself.' 

«  ^h4  a^tgJU  begin. 
How  freqwant  to  detert  him,  Ao. 

Ii  there  any  alliuion  here  to  the  last  ineffeetaal  efforts  of  the  republican  general  Lam- 
bert against  Monk  and  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  deserted  by  the  people,  and  at 
last  taken  prisoner  by  his  old  partisan  Ingoldsby  ? — Duhstkr. 

▼  Sow  Siteeoth  and  the  fort  o/Penudf  Ae. 
The  men  of  Sneeoth,  and  of  the  tower  of  Penuel,  reftised  to  gire  loarei  of  bread  to 
Gideon  and  his  three  hundred  men  pursuing  after  Zebah  and  Zalmnnna,  kings  of 
Ifidian.    See  Judges  rilL  4 — 9. — NawroH. 

^  And  how  ungrateful  Ephraim,  Ac 
Jephtbah  subdued  the  children  of  Ammon ;  and  he  is  said  to  hare  "  defended  Israel 
by  argument  not  worse  than  by  arms/'  on  account  of  the  message  which  he  sent  unto 
the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  Judges,  zL  15—27.  For  his  Tictory  orer  the  Am* 
monitesy  the  Ephraimites  envied  and  quarrelled  with  him ;  and  threatened  to  bum  his 
house  with  fire :  but  Jephthah  and  the  men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  and  took  the  pas- 
sages of  Jordan  before  the  Ephraimites,  and  there  slew  those  of  them  who  could  not 
rightly  pronounce  the  word  Shibboleth :  and  there  fell  at  that  time  two-and-forty  thou- 
sand of  them.    See  Judges  xiL  1 — 6. — Newton. 

z  But  ih4  heart  of  thefooL 

Alluding  to  Psalm  xtL  1.  And  the  sentiment  is  not  rery  unlike  that  of  a  oelebrated 
dirine :— ^  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  €k>d :  and  who  bat  a  fool  would 
hare  said  sor— Nbwtoii. 

7  And  no  man  therein  doctor  hut  himtelf, 
Ther<«  is  something  rather  too  quaint  and  fancifhl  in  this  oonoeit;  and  it  appean  the 
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Yet  mote  there  be,  who  do«il»t  hie  tnjB  not  p^ 
Ab  to  hie  own  edicts  fomd  eontndiethi^ 
Then  give  the  kum  to  wmdering  thoaght, 
Benrdlefls  of  hie  glory^e  dhunation  ;* 
TiSf  hj  their  own  perplexities  inT<^v«d^ 
Thej  nyel  more,  sliU  less  resirfTedy 
Bat  never  find  self-satisfjing  solmtioa. 

As  if  the  J  wonld  eonfiae  the  IntendnsUey 
And  tie  him  to  his  own  preseript, 
Who  made  our  laws  to  hmd  im,  not  himself, 
And  hsUi  fall  right  to  exempt 
Whom  so  it  pleases  him  bj  ehoiee 
From  national  obstriotion,  withont  taial 
Of  sin,  or  legal  debt ; 
For  with  his  own  laws  he  can  best  dispense. 

He  wonld  not  else,  who  never  wanted  meane^ 
Nor  in  respect  of  the  enemj  jnst  canse, 
To  iet  his  people  free. 
Have  prompted  this  heroick  Naiarite, 
Against  his  tow  of  strictest  parity,* 

To  seek  in  marriage  that  fidkcioos  bride,  *"' 

Unclean,  nnchaste. 

Down,  reason,  then ;  at  least,  vain  leasenings,  down ; 
Thoagh  reason  here  aver, 
>That  moral  verdict  quits  her  of  unclean  :^ 
Unchaste  was  sabseqaent;  her  stain  not  his.  *"' 

Bat  see,  here  oomes  thj  reverend  sire 
With  careful  steps,  locks  white  as  down. 
Old  Manoah :  advise 
Forthwith  how  thou  oughtst  to  receive  him. 

Sam,  Ay  me !  AnoSer  inward  grief,  awaked  *>* 

With  mention  of  that  name,  renews  the  assault 

EnUr  Makoah. 

Man.  Brethren  and  men  of  Dan,  for  such  ye  seem, 
Though  in  this  uncouth  place;  if  old  respect, 

wone,  M  this  tpeeeh  of  the  Chonis  is  of  so  serioos  a  nature,  aad  Slled  wUk  so  mmy 
deep  smd  solemn  truths. — ^Thtkb. 

>  JETu  glor^t  diminutioru 
This  ezpreseioa  Is  strong,  as  smeiently  understood.    Cio.  "  de  Ontt"  u.  SO :— ''M^es- 
taiem  po|Rili  Roninni  minuere"  is  the  same  as  **  orimen  Uotm  m^estatis."    And  Com. 
Ne|MNH  "Af9§»"  ir.  "religionem  minuere"  is  "  riolare."— RicHAnnsov. 

*  Von  of  wtritUH  pwrity, 

Kot  a  row  of  oeliba^,  but  of  strietast  purity  from  Mosaieal  and  legal  uneleanneML— 
WAaauBtoH. 

b  Thai  moral  verdict  quia  Iter  o/undlean. 

That  is,  by  the  law  of  nature  a  Phillstfaie  Woman  was  not  unolean,  yet  the  law  of 
Hosee  h^  her  to  be  sou  I  do  not  know  why  the  poet  thonvht  fit  to  make  his  heio 
fpeptieite  on  a  point,  as  iireooneiieable  to  reason,  which  may  be  very  well  aoeovaled 
for  by  the  best  rules  of  human  pmdenoe  and  polioy.  The  insHtotion  of  Meeee  was  to 
keep  the  Jewish  people  distinct  and  separate  from  the  nations:  this  the  lawfiref 
effected  by  a  rast  variety  of  means  ,*  one  of  which  was  to  hold  all  other  nations  under  a 
Tegal  imparity;  the  best  means  of  preventing  intermarriages  with  them.-^WiaBVR>oii. 
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Ab  I  suppoBe,  towarcte  your  once  gloried  friend^ 
My  BOD;  now  captire,  hither  hsth  inforoi'd 
Your  younger  fbet^  while  mine  east  baok  with  age* 
Came  lagging  after;  say  if  he  be  here. 

Cho.  As  siffnal  noir  in  low  dejected  state^ 
As  erst  in  highest,  behold  hiih  where  he  lies. 

Man.  0  miserable  change  I'  is  this  the  man. 
That  invincible  Samson,  far  renoWn'd, 
The  dread  of  Israel's  foes,  who  wi1&  a  strength 
Equiyalent  to  amis,  walk'd  their  streets. 
None  offeriikg  fight;  who  single  combatant 
Duel'd  their  armies  rank'd  in  prond  array, 
Himself  an  army,  now  unequal  match 
To  save  himself  against  a  coward  armM 
At  one  spear's  length  I  0  ever-fiuling  trust 
In  mortal  strength  I  and,  0^  what  not  in  man 
Deceiyable  and  vain  ?    Nay,  what  thing  good 
Prayed  for,  but  often  proves  our  woe^  our  bane  ? 
I  •pray'd  for  children,  and  thought  barrenness 
In  wedlock  a  reproach ;  I  gained  a  son. 
And  such  a  son  as  all  men  hail'd  me  happy  :^—   ;^ 
Who  would  be  now  a  father  in  my  stead  f 
0,  wherefore  did  God  grant  me  my  request. 
And  as  a  blessing  with  such  pomp  adorta'd  \ 
Why  are  his  i^fts  desirable^  to  tempt 
Our  earnest  prayei^ ;  then>  given  with  solemn  hiikd 
As  graces,  draw  a  scorpion's  tail  behind  ?*  ** 

For  this  did  tiie  ai^l  twice  deaoend  ?  for  this 
Ordain'd  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant' 

«  WKiU  mine  eatt  hack  with  age. 
This  ii  vary  artftilly  and  properlj  introdaoed,  to  aocoant  for  t^e  Chonis  coming  to 
Samaon  before  Manoah ;  for  it  is  not  lb  be  Mippofl6d  that  any  of  his  fHends  shonld  be 
more  oonoemed  for  bis  welfare,  or  more  deeiroos  to  Tisit  him,  than  his  father. — ^Neittos. 

d  0  muerixbU  dkangef  At, 
This  speeeh  of  Manoali  h,  in  my  opinion,  rety  beantifd  in  Its  kind.  The  thoughts 
are  exaotly  saeh  as  one  may  suppose  would  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  old  man,  and  are 
expressed  with  an  earnestness  and  impatience  rery  well  suited  to  that  anguish  of  mind 
he  murt  be  in^  at  the  sight  of  his  son  under  suob  miserable,  afflicting  circumstances.  It 
is  not  at  aU  unbecoming  the  pious,  grave  character  of  Manoah,  to  represent  him,  as 
Milton  does,  even  complaining  and  murmuring  at  this  ''  disposition"  of  Heaven,  in  the 
first  bitterness  of  his  souL  Such  sudden  starts  of  infirmity  are  ascribed  to  some  of  the 
greatest  personages  in  Scripture ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  that  well-known  maxim,  that 
religion  may  regulate,  but  can  never  eradicate  natural  passions  and  aifections. — Thtkb. 

•  Then,  given  with  eoler^n  hand 
Am  graeee,  draw  a  ^oorpian*§  tail  behind  f 
He  has  raised  this  beantiftd  imagery  on  the  following  text,  Luke  xi.  13:^ — **If  a  soh 
shaU  ask  of  his  fiktiier  an  egg,  wiU  he  offer  him  a  scorpion  t^    He  was  not  always  so 
happy. — ^Warbubton. 

He  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  ttie  use  of  tiiis  imagery.  Thus  agun : — **A  most 
dMdly  and  sectpion-Uke  gift,"  "  Prose  Works."  roL  L  p.  804,  ed.  I69fi.  Agidn,  in  his 
<<Telraohordon :"— "It  is  man's  perverse  eookfaig/wlio  hath  ionied  this  bouilf  of  Qod 
Into  a  seoridon."    Ibid.  p.  886. — TodB. 

f  At  of  a  plant. 
This  is  a  frequent  scriptural  metaphor.    See  Isaiah  t.  1,  liiL  2.    Homer  deiciibet 
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Select^  and  sacred,  glorious  for  a  wluloi 
The  miracle  of  men ;  then  in  an  hour 

Ensnared,  assaulted,  overcome,  led  bound,*  *** 

Thy  foes'  derision,  captiye,  poor,  and  blind, 
Into  a  dunseon  thrust,  to  work  with  slaves  J 
Alas  1  methinks  whom  Qoi  hath  chosen  once 
To  worthiest  deeds,  if  he  through  frailty  err. 
He  should  not  so  overwhelm,  and  as  a  thrall  ^"^ 

Subject  him  to  so  foul  indignities, 
'Be  it  but  for  honour's  sake  of  former  deeds. 

Sam.  Appoint^  not  heavenly  disposition,  fitther: 
Nothing  of  all  these  evils  hath  befallen  me 
But  justly ;  I  myself  have  brought  them  on,  ^'^ 

Sole  authour  I,  sole  cause  :  if  aueht  seem  vile. 
As  vile  hath  been  my  folly,  who  have  profimed 
The  mystery  of  God  given  me  under  pledge 
Of  vow,  and  have  betrayed  it  to  a  woman, 
A  Canaanite,  my  faithless  enemy. 
This  well  I  knew,  nor  was  at  all  surprised. 
But  warn'd  by  oft  experience  i  did  not  she 
Of  Timna  first  betray  me,  and  reveal 
The  secret  wrested  from  me  in  her  highth 
Of  nuptial  love  profess'd,  carrying  it  straight  ** 

To  them  who  had  corrupted  her,  my  spies. 
And  rivals  ?    In  this  other  was  there  found 
More  faith,  who  also  in  her  prime  of  love, 
Spousal  embraces,  vitiated  with  gold. 

Though  oflPer'd  only,  by  the  scent  conceived  ^ 

Her  spurious  first-born,  treason  against  me  ?' 
Thrice  she  assayd  with  flattering  prayers  and  sighsi 
And  amorous  reproaches,  to  win  from  me 
My  capital  secret  ;J  in  what  part  my  strength 

Thetis  thas  ipeaking  of  her  eon  Achillea,  "IL"  zriii.  67.    Theooritu  also  tpeaks  in 
dmilar  bmgnage  of  Heronlee,  "IdylL"  xzir.  101.— Duuster. 

V  Etututred,  oMtmited,  overoome,  hd  hatmd. 
The  suooeseion  of  perticiplea  renden  the  description  more  pathetic,  as  in  ver.  568: — 
Now  bliwii  disheartened,  shamed,  dishononr'd,  qoelPd. 
An  example  of  similar  effect  occurs  in  the  poef  s  description  of  the  fidlen  angel^  after 
their  defeal,  »  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  vL  851  :— 

Of  their  wonted  Tigonr  drainM, 
Exhansted,  spiritless,  aJBicted,  fallen^i— Tonn. 

b  Appoint. 
That  is,  arraign,  summon  to  answer. — ^warburtoit. 

Perhaps  limit*  or  direct ;  or  rather,  according  to  an  old  acceptation  of  the  word,  blame, 
lay  the  fluUt  npon.  See  Barret's  ^'Alvearie,"  1680.  « Appoynt,"  eoi  2,  No.  497^^ 
Todd. 

I  7Vea9on  again$t  me. 
By  oar  laws  called  petty  treason. — Richardsok. 

i  Mff  oapital  mcnif  Ac 

I  am  aftaid  this  is  an  intended  pan ;  if  so,  it  is  a  most  indefensible  expression;  and 

yet  resembling  what  is  said, ''  Pandlse  Lost,"  b.  xii.  883  :— 

Needs  mast  the  serpent  now  his  capital  braise 
Expect  with  pain ; 

where  the  reference  certainly  is  to  the  seed  of  the  woman  braising  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent— ^DvnnB.  i 
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Lay  stored^  in  what  part  summ'd^  that  she  might  know ;  *** 

Thrioe  I  delnded  her^  and  turn'd  to  sport 

Her  importunity,  each  time  perceiving 

How  openly,  and  with  what  impudence 

She  purposed  to  betray  me ;  and  (which  was  worse 

Than  undissembled  hate)  with  what  contempt  ^°^ 

She  sought  to  make  me  traitor  to  myself : 

Yet  the  fourth  time,  when,  mustering  all  her  wiles^ 

With  blandish'd  parlies,  feminine  assaults. 

Tongue-batteries,*^  she  surceased  not,  day  nor  ragjitf 

To  storm  me  oyerwatchM,  and  wearied  out,  ^^ 

At  times  when  men  seek  most  repose  and  rest, 

I  yielded,  and  unlocked  her  all  my  heart. 

Who,  with  a  min  of  manhood  well  resolved, 

Might  easily  have  shook  off  all  her  snares : 

But  foul  effeminacy  held  me  yoked  *^ 

Her  bond-slave;  0  indi^ity,  0  blot  I> 

To  honour  and  religion  f  servile  mind 

Rewarded  well  with  servile  punishment  I 

The  base  degree  to  which  I  now  am  fallen, 

These  rags,  this  grinding,  is  not  yet  so  base  ^ 

As  was  my  former  servitude,  ignoble, 

Unmanly,  ignominious,  infamous, 

True  slavery,  and  that  blindness  worse  than  this. 

That  saw  not  how  degenerately  I  served. 

Man,  I  cannot  praise  thy  marriage-choices,  son,  ^^ 

Rather  approved  them  not ;  but  thou  didst  plead 
Divine  impulsion  prompting  how  thou  mightst 
Find  some  occasion  to  infest  our  foes. 
I  state  not  that ;  this  I  am  sure,  our  foes 
Found  soon  occasion  thereby  to  make  thee  *^ 

Their  captive,  and  their  triumph ;  thou  the  sooner 
Temptation  found'st,  or  over-potent  charms. 
To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 

k  ToHffue-hattertM,  Ae, 
The  phme  was  probably  niggasted  by  Sbakspeare, "  King  Heniy  YL"  p.  L  a.  iiL  8. 8  :— 

I  am  YuiqaiahM ;  theaa  haughty  words  of  h«ra 
Hava  battar'd  me  like  roaring  eauioB-ahot,  fte. 

That  thiB  passage  was  in  the  poet's  mind,  may  be  fiuiher  proyed,  I  think,  from  rer.  235 : — 

Who,  vanqniah'd  with  a  peal  of  words, 
Gave  ap  my  fort. 

Compare  also  the  following  passage  in  an  old  drama,  entitled  ''  The  History  of  the  Tryall 

of  Gheualiy,"  Ao.,  4to.,  1606 : — 

Eares— 
Pearst  with  the  volley  of  thy  battring  words. 

The  soriptoral  aeeonnt  is  this : — "  And  it  eame  to  pass,  when  she  pressed  him  daily  with 
her  words,  and  urged  him  so  that  his  sonl  was  vexed  onto  death,  that  he  told  her  all  his 
hearty"  Judges  zvi  16, 17.— Todd. 

1  0  indignity,  0  blot,  Ae, 
Nothing  eoold  give  the  reader  a  bettor  idea  of  a  great  and  heroie  spirit  in  the  cironm- 
stanoes  of  Samson,  than  this  sudden  gust  of  Indignation  and  passionate  self-reproaeh 
upon  the  mentioning  of  his  weakness.    Besides,  there  is  something  vastly  grand  and 
noble  in  his  reflection  upon  his  present  condition  on  this  occasion : — 

Theae  rags,  this  grinding,  la  not  yet  ao  baae,  &e — ^THTn. 
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D^posit^  witbin  tliee ;  wh^  to  ^aye  J^«{>t 
Tacit,  was  in  thy  power:  true;  (uid  tbcm  befor^Bt 
Enough,  and  more,  the  burden  of  that  fault; 
Bitterly  hast  thou  paid,  and  still  art  paying, 
That  ngid  score.    A  worse  thing  jet  rema^is : 
This  day  the  PhiUatines  j^  popuur  feast* 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaza ;  and  procj^aim 
Great  pomp,  and  sacrifice,  and  praises  loud, 
To  Dagon,  as  their  god,  who  hath  delivered 
Thee,  Samson,  bound  and  blind  into  their  han^s, 
Them  out  of  thine,  who  slew'st  them  many  a  plaiii 
So  Dagon  shall  be  magnified,  and  God, 
Besides  whom  is  no  god,  compared  i^rith  idols, 
Disglorified,  blasphemed,  and  had  in  scorn 
By  the  idolatrous  rout  amidst  their  wine ; 
Which  to  have  come  to  pass  by  means  of  ihee, 
Samson,  of  all  thy  sufferings  think  the  heaviest. 
Of  all  reproach  the  most  with  shame  that  ever 
Could  have  befisdlen  thee  and  thy  father's  honse. 
Sam.  Father,  I  do  acknowledge  and  confess, 
That  I  this  honour,  I  this  pomp,  nave  brought  ' 
To  Dagon,  and  advanced  his  praises  high 
Among  the  heathen  round ;  to  God  have  brought 
Dishonour,  oblo^uv,  and  oped  the  mouths 
Of  idolists  and  atheists ;  have  brought  scandal 
To  Israel,  diffidence  of  God,  and  doubt 
In  feeble  hearts,  prepense  enough  before 
To  waver,  or  fall  off  and  join  with  idols; 
Which  is  my  chief  afi[liction,  shame  and  sorrow, 
The  anguish  of  my  i^oul,  that  suffers  not 
Mine  eye  to  harbour  sleep,  or  thoughts  to  rest 
This  only  hope  relieves  me,  that  the  strife 
With  me  hath  end ;  all  the  content  is  now 
'Twixt  God  and  Dagon ;  Dagon  hath  presumed, 
Me  overthrown,  to  enter  lists  with  God, 
His  deity  comparing  and  preferring 
Before  the  God  of  Abraham.     He,  be  sure, 
Will  not  connive  or  linger,  thus  provoked ;' 
But  will  arise,  and  his  great  name  assert : 
Dagon  must  stoop,  and  shall  ere  long  receive 
Such  a  discomfit,  as  shall  quite  despoil  him 
Of  all  these  boasted  trophies  won  on  me, 
And  with  confusion  blank  his  worshippers." 
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B  ThU  day  (&•  Philiatinet  a  popuiar/etitt,  Ae, 
JudgeB  ztL  28: — "Then  the  lords  of  the  Philistine*  gathered  them  toffether,  for  to 
ifTer  a  groat  lacrifloe  unto  Dagon  their  god,  and  to  rejoice :  for  thej  said.  Oar  god  hath 
lelirered  Samson  oar  enemy  into  our  hand,"  Ac  This  incident  the  poet  hat  finelj 
ImproTed,  and  with  great  Judgment  he  has  pot  this  reproach  of  Samson  into  the  mouth 
of  his  &ther,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  dramatis  persons^. — ^NawTOir, 

■  Blank  hit  wynhipptrt. 
That  ii^  oonfoond.    So,  in  "  Hamlet,''  a.  iiL  s.  2. 
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Man.  With  cause  this  hope  relieves  tb^  wd  theoe  words 
I  as  a  prophecy  receive ;  •  for  God, 
Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  gloiy  of  his  nanie  ^^ 

Against  all  competitioii,  nor  will  Ions 
Endure  it  doubtful  whether  God  be  Lord, 
Or  Dagon.    But  for  thee  whi^t  shall  be  done? 
Thou  must  not  in  the  mean  while  here  forgQ^, 
Lie  in  this  miserable  loathsome  plight,  ^ 

Neglected.     I  already  have  made  my  way 
To  some  Philistian  lords,  with  whom  to  treat 
About  thy  ransom :  well  they  may  by  this 
Have  satufied  their  utmost  of  revenge 
By  pains  and  slaveries,  worse  than  death,  iuflicted 
On  thee,  who  now  no  more  canst  do  them  harm. 

Sam.  Spare  that  proposal,  father;  spare  the  trouble 
Of  that  solicitation ;  let  me  here, 
As  I  deserve,  pay  on  my  punishp>ent; 
And  expiate,  if  possible,  my  crime, 
Shameful  gaxruljty.     To  have  reveal'd 
Secrets  of  men,  t^e  secrets  of  a  friend. 
How  heinous  had  the  fact  been,  how  deserving 
Contempt  and  scorn  of  all,  to  be  excluded 
AH  friendship,  and  avoided  as  a  blab,  ^" 

The  mark  of  fool  set  on  his  front !    But  I 
Qoi'B  counsel  have  not  kept,  his  holy  secret 
Presumptuously  have  publish' d,  impiously. 
Weakly  at  least,  and  shamefully ;  a  sin 

That  Gentiles  in  their  parables  condemn'  "^ 

To  their  abyss  and  horrid  pains  confined. 


Baeh  oppoiito  that  blanks  th«  faee  of  Joys. 
IGHon  oflon  afes  the  ft^eetiTe  "blank*  also  in  the  sense  of  confonnded^ 


-Todd. 


o  And  lAeva  wcrdM 

This  method  of  one  person's  taking  an  omen  from  the  words  of  another,  was  flre- 
^uentlj  practised  among  the  aneients;  and  in  these  words  the  downfall  of  Dagon's 
worshippers  is  artfolly  presignifiod,  as  the  death  of  Samson  is  in  other  places ;  bat 
Hanoah,  as  it  was  natoial,  accepts  the  good  omen,  without  thinking  of  the  evil  that  is 
to  follow.— NawTOK. 

P  That  OetOilet  in  their  parahUe  condemn,  Ao. 

Alluding  to  the  story  of  Tantalus,  who  for  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  gods  was  con- 
demned to  pains  in  helL  Cicero, "  Tusc.  Disp."  iv.  10.  "  Poetn  impendere  apnd  inferos 
saxum  Tantalo  fitcinnt  ob  soelera,  animique  impotentiam,  et  superbiloquentiam." 
Euripides  assigns  the  same  punishment^  and  for  the  same  reason,  "  Orestes,"  v.  8. 

Mr.  Warburton's  remark  is  that  "the  ancient  mystagogues  taught,  that  the  gods 
punished  both  the  revealers  and  the  violators  of  their  mystories.  Hilton  had  here  in 
his  eye  that  fine  passage  of  Virgil,  "JEn."  vi.  617. 

fledet,  sternamqae  tedobit, 
Infelix  Theseus,  Phlegyasqae  miserrimua  omaes 
Admonet,  ke. — ^Nxwtor. 

The  passage,  cited  by  Dr.  Newton  from  the  "  Tusculan  Questions"  does  not  explain 
the  story  of  Tantalus  as  here  referred  to :  neither  does  the  passage  f^om  Euripides 
without  its  gloss  from  the  scholiast;  where  indeed  it  is  said  that  Tantalus  was  punished 
for  revealing  the  mysteries  of  the  gods.  But  the  classical  authority  in  Milton's  mind  I 
luppose  to  £kve  been  that  of  Ovid,  who  expressly  ascribes  the  punishment  of  Tantalus 
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Man.  Be  penitent^  and  for  thy  fietult  contrite; 
Bat  act  not  in  thy  own  affliction,  son ; 
Repent  the  sin ;  but;  if  the  punishment 
Thon  canst  avoid,  self-preservation  bids; 
Or  the  execution  leave  to  high  disposal, 
And  let  another  hand,  not  thine,  exact 
Thy  penal  forfeit  from  thjrself :  perhaps 
God  will  relent,  and  quit  thee  all  his  debt; 
Who  evermore  approves,  and  more  accepts, 
(Best  pleased  with  humble  and  filial  submission) 
Him,  who,  imploring  mercy,  sues  for  life. 
Than  who,  self-rigorous,  chooses  death  as  due; 
Which  argues  over-just,  and  self-displeased 
For  self  offence,  more  than  for  God  offended. 
Reject  not  then  what  offered  means,«  who  knows 
But  Gtod  hath  set  before  us,  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house, 
Where  thou  mayst  bring  thy  offerings,  to  avert 
His  farther  ire,  with  prayers  and  vows  renewed  f 

Sam,  His  pardon  I  implore ;  but  as  for  life, 
To  what  end  snould  I  seek  it?  when  in  strength 
All  mortals  I  excelFd,  and  great  in  hopes, 
With  youthful  courage,  and  magnanimous  thoughts 
Of  birth  from  heaven  foretold,  and  high  exploits, 
Full  of  divine  instinct,  after  some  proof 
Of  acts  indeed  heroic,  &r  beyond 
The  sons  of  Anak,  famous  now  and  blazed ; 
Fearless  of  danger,  like  a  petty  god 
I  walk'd  about  admired  of  all,  and  dreaded 
On  hostile  ground,  none  daring  my  affront ; 
Then  swollen  with  pride,  into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains,' 
Softened  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life ; 
At  length  to  lay  my  head*  and  hallowed  pledge 


no 
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to  bii  shameful  garrulity,  whieh  is  said  to  be  a  grierons  crime,  "  De  Art  Amandi,' 
601,  Ae. — ^DuirsTKR. 

4  £«f«e<  fwi  then  vhat  offsr^d  hmom. 
That  is,  those  means,  which  who  knows  bnt  God  hath  set  before  ns;  ''what*  for 
« those  which."    The  expression  is  a  little  hard,  but  to  this  MTect :  "  Reject  not  these 
means  of  ransom,  which,  for  anything  one  can  toll,  God  may  haye  set  before  Qfl»  or 
suggested  to  ns,  in  order  to  retom  thee,"  Ac — Hubd. 

r  Into  ih*  mtare  I/eli 
0//air/aUaeiou»  look$,  venereal  iraine. 
See  Fairfax's  translation  of  Tasso,  b.  It.  20,  where  Hedroar^  sending  Armida  ta 
seduce  the  Christian  host,  and,  if  possible,  its  leader,  bids  her 

Frame  snares  of  looks,  trains  of  alluring  speech.^— DuxsncB. 

•  At  length  to  lay  my  head^  Ae, 

Compare  Spenser's  **  Faerie  Queene,"  ii.  tL  14. 

Thus  when  sbee  hod  his  eyes  and  aences  fed 
With  false  delights,  and  fill'd  with  pleasures  Tayn, 
Into  a  shad^  vale  sue  soft  him  led, 
,  And  Inyd  him  downe  upon  a  grassy'  plnyn : 

She  sett  beside,  laying  his  head  disarmed 
In  her  loose  lap.— Tonn. 
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Of  all  my  strength  in  the  lascivioiui  lap 
Of  a  deceitful  concabine^  who  shore  me^ 
Like  a  tame  wether,  all  my  precionB  fleece ; 
Then  tnrn'd  me  oat  ridicolons,  despoil'd, 
Shaven,  and  disarmed  among  mine  enemies. 

Gho,  Desire  of  wine,  and  all  delicious  drinks, 
Which  many  a  famous  warriour  oyertums, 
Thou  couldst  repress ;  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby,* 
Sparkling,  out-pour'd,  the  flayour,  or  the  smell, 
Or  taste  that  cheers  the  heart  of  gods  and  men,* 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream.^ 

Sam,  Whereyer  fountain  oft  fresh  current  flow'd 
Against  the  eastern  ray,^  translucent,  pure 
With  touch  ethereal  of  Heaven's  fiery  rod,* 
I  drank,  from  the  clear  milky  juice  allaying 
Thirst,  and  refreshed ;  nor  envied  them  the  grape, 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes. 

Cho,  0,  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drinks  our  chief  support  of  health, 
When  Grod  with  these  forbidden  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare. 
Whose  drink  y  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook. 

t  TKe  dancing  ruhy,  Ac. 
Dr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Thyer  remark,  that  the  poet  probably  alladeB  to  Pror.  zxiii.  31. 
**  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  ia  red,  when  it  giveth  its  colour  in  the  cnp,  when  it 
moTeth  itself  aright"    Milton  has  also  "rubied  neotar/'  "Par.  Loat^"  b.  t.  033.    And 
danoing  he  has  transferred  hither  from  his  "  Comus,"  y.  673. 

And  first  behold  thia  cordial  jalep  herCi 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  boniids. — ^Tonn. 

«  Or  tatte  that  eheen  the  heart  of  godt  and  men. 

Judges  iz.  13,  "Wine  which  eheereth  Ood  and  man."  Milton  sayi  "gods,"  which  is 
a  just  paraphrase,  meaning  the  hero-gods  of  the  heathen.  Jotham  is  here  speaking  to 
an  idolatrous  city,  that  "ran  a  whoring  after  Baalim,  and  made  Baal-berith  &eir  g(Kl;'' 
a  god  sprung  from  among  men,  as  may  be  partly  collected  from  his  name,  as  well  as 
from  dirers  other  circumstances  of  the  story.  Hesiod,  in  a  similiar  expression,  says  that 
"the  vengeance  of  the  Fates  pursued  the  crimes  of  gods  and  men,"  Theog.  r.  220. — 
Wabbxtbtoh. 

▼  Cool  eryetaUine  etream. 

Borrowed  by  Mason,  in  his  additions  to  Gray's  fragment  of  an  "  Ode  to  Yicissitade." 

w  Wherever  fountain  orjireeh  ewrrenUfioufd 
Againtt  <Ae  eaetem  ray,  Ac 

This  circumstance  was  yery  probably  suggested  to  our  author  by  Tasso's  poem  "del 
Hondo  create,"  gioma  ilL  st  8. — Thybb. 

Mr.  Geddes,  in  his  learned  and  entertaining  "  Essay  on  the  Composition,  Ac,  of  Plato," 
considers  these  lines  of  Milton  as  possessing  much  of  the  same  spirit,  Uiough  applied 
to  another  thing,  with  a  passage  in  the  philosopher's  "  lo,"  p.  633,  634,  tom.  i.  edit. 
Berran.,  where,  speaking  of  the  poets,  he  says,  "  As  soon  as  they  enter  the  winding 
mases  of  harmony,  they  became  lymphatic,  and  rove  like  the  ftirious  Bacchanals,  who 
in  their  frenzy  drew  honey  and  milk  out  of  the  rivers.  The  poets  tell  us  the  same  thing 
of  themselres,"  Ac  Essay,  1743,  p.  184. — ^Todd. 

s  With  touch  ethereal  of  heaven't  fiery  rod. 
This  description  of  the  first  ray  of  light  at  the  moment  of  sunrise,  is  eminentiy  bold 
and  beautiful.    We  might  trace  it  to  Euripides,  "  SuppL"  662,  to  which  Dr.  Hurd  reft ra 
Milton's  "long-leverd  rule  of  streaming  light,"  Comus,  y.  340. — ^Dunbtbb. 

7  Who9e  drink,  Ac 

Samson  was  a  Nasarite,  Judges  ziii.  7 ;  therefore  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  shaye  &!» 
Head.    See  Numb,  yi  Amos  ii.  12. — Richabdboh. 
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Sam.  Bat  whftt  avail'd  this  temperance;  not  complete 
Against  another  object  more  enticing  ? 
what  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defonoe^ 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 
Effeminately  vanqiiish'd  ?  by  which  means, 
Now  blind,  disheartened,  shamed,  dishononr'd,  qoellM, 
To  what  can  I  be  usefdl,  wherein  serve 
My  nation,  and  the  work  from  Heaven  imposed^ 
But  to  sit  idle  on  the  household  hearth,* 
A  bardenous  drone ;  to  visitants  a  gaze, 
Or  pitied  object ;  these  redundant  locks. 
Robustious  to  no  purpose,  clustering  down, 
Yain  monument  of  strength  \  till  length  of  years 
And  sedentary  numbness  craze  my  limbs* 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure  ? 
Here  rather  let  me  drudge  and  earn  my  bread; 
Till  vermin,  or  the  draff*  of  servile  food, 
Consume  me,  and  ofb-invocated  death 
Hasten  the  welcome  end  of  ail  my  pains. 

Man.  Wilt  thou  then  serve  the  Philistines  with  that  ^ft 
Which  was  expressly  given  thee  to  annoy  them  7 
Better  at  home  lie  bed-rid,  not  only  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemploy'd,  with  age  outworn. 
But  (}od,  who  caused  a  /ountain  at  thy  prayer 
From  the  dry  ground  to  spring,^  thy  thirst  to  allay 
After  the  brunt  of  battel ;  can  as  easy 
Cause  light  again  within  thy  eyes  to  spring, 
Wherewith  to  serve  him  better  than  thou  blast; 
And  I  persuade  me  so :  why  else  this  strength 
Miraculous  yet  remaining  in  those  locks  ? 


>  But  to  Ml  idU  on  iho  houaokold  hoarihf  Ae. 

It  \b  sapposed,  with  probability  enough,  that  Milton  chose  SMUBon  for  bii  nbjeely 
becMue  he  was  a  fellow-sofferer  with  him  in  the  Ion  of  his  eyes :  however,  one  maj 
rentare  to  say,  that  the  similitade  of  their  circumstances  has  enriched  the  poen  wm 
iCTeral  yerj  pathetic  descriptions  of  the  misery  of  blindness. — ^Tbtsr. 

•  Onuo  my  limh9. 

He  uses  the  word  "erase"  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ''Par.  Lost,"  b.  zii. 
210.— Nkwtok. 

^  Draff. 

The  reftise.    See  ''  Par.  Lost,"  b.  z.  630.    Thus  Chaaeer,  "  ProL  to  the  Patsonet 

T*le  :"— 

Why  Should  I  sowen  drsf  out  of  my  Sst, 
When  I  may  soweu  whete  if  that  me  Uste  t 

And  Shakspeare,  "  Hen.  IV."  part  i.  a.  iv.  s.  2.  "  You  would  think  1  had  a  hundred 
and  fifty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from  eating  dnif  and 
husks."— DuxsTsa. 

e  But  Ood,  teko  earned  a  fountain  at  thy  prayer 
Prom  the  dry  ground  to  epriniff  ftc 

See  Judges  xr.  18,  19.  But  Milton  difTers  from  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
translation  says,  that "  God  clave  a  hollow  place  that  was  in  the  jaw :"  Milton  says,  that 
"  God  caused  a  fountain  from  the  dry  ground  to  spring ;"  and  herein  he  follows  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast  and  the  best  commentators,  who  understand  it  that  God  made  a 
cleft  in  B^me  part  of  the  ground  or  rock,  in  the  place  called  Lehi;  Lehi  signifying  both 
a  Jaw  and  a  place  so  called. — ^Nswroff. 
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His  might  oontinnes'  in  thee  not  for  nanght. 
Nor  shall  his  wondions  gifts  be  frustrate  thus. 

Sam,  All  otherwise  to  me  my  thoughts  portend,  '^ 

That  these  dark  orbs  no  more  shall  treat  with  ligh^ 
Nor  the  other  light  of  life  continue  long. 
But  yield  to  double  darkness  nigh  at  hand : 
So  much  I  feel  my  genial  ^irits  droop,* 
My  hopes  all  flat,  mture  within  me  seems  "^ 

In  all  her  ftmctions  weary  of  herself; 
My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame ; 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest. 

Man,  Believe  not  these  suggestions,  which  proceed 
From  anguish  of  the  mind  and  humours  black,  ^ 

That  mingle  with  thy  femcy.'    I  howeyer 
Must  not  omit>  a  father's  timely  care 
To  prosecute  the  means  of  thy  deliyeranoe 
By  ransom,  or  how  else :  meanwhile  be  calm, 
Ajud  healing  words  from  these  thy  friends  admit.  [ExU,  ^ 

Sam.  0,  that  torment  should  not  be  confined^ 
To  the  body's  wounds  and  sores. 
With  maladies  innumerable 
In  heart,  head,  breast,  and  reins ; 
But  must  secret  passage  find  *^^ 

^  JETif  might  eontinuu,  Ao. 
A  fine  preparatiye,  which  raises  our  expectation  of  some  great  eyent  to  bo  prodnoed 
by  his  strength. — Wjjaxjwtov. 

•  So  mueh  I/tel  My  gmUal  tpirita  droop,  Ac 

Here  Milton,  in  the  person  of  Samson,  describes  exactly  his  own  case,  what  he  felt, 
and  what  he  thought,  in  some  of  his  melancholy  hoars :  he  ooold  not  have  written  so 
weU  bnt  from  his  own  feeling  and  experience ;  and  the  very  flow  of  the  verses  is  melan- 
oholy,  and  exoeUently  adapted  to  the  subject  As  Mr.  Thyer  expresses  it»  there  is  a 
remarkable  solemnly  and  air  of  melancholy,  in  the  veiy  sound  of  these  Twses;  and 
tiie  reader  will  find  it  yery  difficult  to  pronounce  them  without  that  grave  and  sttious 
tone  of  voice  which  is  proper  for  the  occasion. — Newtoh. 

Bvery  reader  of  taste  must  subscribe  with  heartiness  to  this  testimony  of  Thyer  and 
Newton.    The  passage  is  truly  pathetic  and  melodious. 

*  And  AiMUNMv  hiaok, 
Thai  mingle  with  thy  fancy . 

This  very  Just  notion  of  the  mind  or  fancy's  being  afTeoted,  and  as  it  were  tidnted 
with  the  vitiated  humours  of  the  body,  Milton  had  before  adopted  in  his  "  Paradise 
Los^"  where  he  introduces  Satan  in  the  shape  of  a  toad  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  b.  iv.  804. 

Or  if,  inspirinc  venom,  he  might  taint 
The  aninial  spirits,  &o. 

So  again  in  "Oomus,"  v.  809. 

>TiB  bat  the  lees 
And  settlings  of  a  nelaaekoly  blood.— Thteu. 

f  Jhoufwer 
Mutt  not  omit,  Ao. 

Such  is  also  the  language  of  Ooeanus  to  his  nephew  Prometheus,  JBioh.  "Prom. 
Vinot"— DuHSTBR. 

k  0  thai  torment  thould  not  he  eonjinedf  Ac. 

Milton,  no  doubt,  was  apprehensive  that  this  long  description  of  Samson's  gitof  and 
misery  might  grow  tedious  to  the  reader,  and  therefore  here  with  great  judgment  varies 
both  his  manner  of  expressing  it,  and  the  versification.  These  sudden  starts  of  impa- 
tlenee  are  very  natural  to  persons  in  such  ciroumstances,  and  this  rough  and  unequal 
measure  of  the  verse  is  very  well  suited  to  it — ^THTsn. 
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To  the  inmost  mind, 

There  exercise  all  his  fierce  accidents, 

And  on  her  pnrest  spirits  prey, 

As  on  entrails,  joints,  and  limhs, 

With  answerable  pains,  bnt  more  intense, 

Though  yoid  of  corporal  sense. 

My  griefis  not  only  pain  me 
As  a  lingering  disease. 
Bat  finding  no  redress,  ferment  and  rage; 
Nor  less  than  wonnds  immedicable 
Bankle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene, 
To  black  mortification. 

Thouffhts,  my  tormentors,  arm'd  with  deadly  stings, 
Mangle*  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts. 
Exasperate,  exulcerate,  and  raise 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 
Or  medicinal  liquor^  can  asswage. 
Nor  breath  of  vernal  air*^  from  snowy  Alp.' 
Sleep  hath  forsook  and  given  me  o'er 
To  death's  benumbing  opium  as  my  only  cure : 
Thence  faintings,  swoonings  of  despair. 
And  sense  of  Heaven's  desertion. 

I  was  his  nursling  once,*  and  choice  delight, 

i  l%auffht9,  my  tormenton,  arm'd  vnih  dtadhf  atirngt, 
MangUf  Ao. 

Thii  desoriptiTe  im«gery  is  fine  and  well  pnnned.  The  idea  ii  taken  from  the  effeota  m 
poiflononB  lalte  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  sUmnlate,  tear,  inflame,  and  exnleeraia 
the  tender  fibres,  and  end  in  a  mortification,  which  he  calls  "  death's  benombing  opium," 
as  in  that  stage  the  pain  is  over. — ^Warburton. 

i  Or  m«Fcinal  liquor. 
Here  "medicinal"  is  prononnced  with  the  accent  upon  the  last  syllable  but  one,  as  in 
Latin;  which  is  more  mnsical  than  as  we  commonly  pronounce  it,  "medicinal,"  with  the 
accent  npon  the  last  syllable  but  two,  or  "medicinal"  as  Milton  has  used  it  in  "  Oomus." 
The  same  pronunciation  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  **  Othello,"  a.  r.  s.  2 : — 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.— Nxwtoii. 

"Medicinal" is  not  the  reading  of  Milton's  own  edition:  in  that  it  is"meddnaL" 
The  supposed  emendation  of  "  medicinal"  is  made  in  the  folio  of  1688,  and  it  has  been 
sinoe  invariably  followed. — Todd. 

k  Nor  breath  of  vernal  air. 

So,  in  that  most  delightf\il  passage  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iv.  264 : — 

airs,  Temal  airs. 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove.— Tosd. 

1  From  enowjf  Alp, 
He  uses  "Alp"  for  mountain  in  general,  as  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  ii.  620.  "Alp,"  in 
the  strict  etymology  of  the  word,  signifies  a  mountain  white  with  snow.  We  have  indeed 
appropriated  the  name  to  the  high  mountains  which  separate  Italy  from  France  and 
Germany )  but  any  high  mountain  may  be  so  called,  and  so  Sidonius  Apollinaris  calls 
Mount  Athos,  speaking  of  Xerxes  cutting  through  i^  "Carm."  ii.  610. — Newton. 

Milton  took  this  use  of  the  word  from  the  Italian  poets,  amongst  whom  it  was  rery 
common. — ^Hubd. 

B  /  VMU  hie  nureling  onee,  Ste, 

This  part  of  Samson's  speech  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  nid 
before,  r.  23 : — 

O,  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 
Twice  bj  an  angel,  ke. 
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His  destined  from  the  womb^ 

Promised  by  heavenly  messa^  twice  descending.  ^ 

Under  his  special  eye 

Abstemions  I  grew  up,  and  thriyed  amain : 

He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds^ 

Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm, 

Against  the  nnoircumcised,  our  enemies :  *^ 

Bat  now  hath  oast  me  off  as  never  known. 

And  to  those  cruel  enemies, 

Whom  I  by  his  appointment  had  provoked, 

Left  me  all  helpless,  with  the  irreparable  loss 

Of  sight,  reserved  alive  to  be  repeated  ^ 

The  subject  of  their  cruelty  or  scorn. 

Nor  am  I  in  the  list  of  them  that  hope : 

Hopeless  are  all  my  evils,  all  remediless : 

This  one  prayer  yet  remains,  might  I  be  heard, 

No  long  petition;  speedy  death,  ^"^ 

The  close  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  balm. 

Oho.  Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise. 
In  ancient  and  in  modem  books  inroll'd, 
Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude ; 
And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities,  ^^ 

All  chances  incident  to  man's  frail  life, 
Consolatories  writ 

With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion  sought," 
Lenient  of  grief®  and  anxious  thought : 

But  with  the  afflicted  in  his  pangs  their  sound  *° 

Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 
Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood^  from  his  complaint ; 
Unless  he  feel  within 
Some  source  of  consolation  fr*om  above. 

Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength,  ^ 

And  fainting  spirits  uphold. 

Gtod  of  our  fathers,  what  is  man  I« 

Bat  yet  it  cannot  jiufiy  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  onr  author.  Grief,  though  eloquent  is 
not  tied  to  fomu;  and  ia  besides  apt  in  its  own  nature  firequently  to  reour  to,  and 
repeat^  its  souroe  and  subject — ^Tbtbb. 

B  And  much  p«r§ua»ion  •ought, 
I  suppose  an  error  of  the  press  for  fraught. — ^Wabburtok. 

But "  sought"  may  mean,  collected  studiously  or  with  pains ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  rmerM  in  French ;  curious,  refined,  far-fetched. — Duhster. 

o  Lenient  ofgri^. 
Expressed  ftom  what  we  quoted  before  from  Horace, "  Ep."  x.  L  84  ^» 

Bant  Terba  et  vocee,  quibus  hane  le&ire  dolorem 

P0S«iS.-^SWT0H . 

P  Or  nxihvr  §eem9  a  iuno 
JSar^h,  and  of  diatonant  mood,  Sto, 
Alluding  to  Ecdus.  xziL  6 : — "  A  tale  out  of  season  is  as  music  in  mourning."— 
Thtsb. 

q  Ood  of  our  faihert,  what  t>  man!  Ac. 

This,  and  the  following  paragraph,  to  yer.  705,  seem  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Chorus 
In  Seneca's  '*  Hippolytus,"  where  the  immature  and  undeserred  fate  of  that  young  hero 
Is  lamented,  a.  iv.  971  ^— 
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That  thou  toward  lum  with  hand  so  varionSy 

Or  might  I  say  contrarions/ 

Temper'st  thy  providenoe  through  hia  short  ooiffBe, 

Not  evenly;  as  thoa  ndest 

The  angelick  orders,  and  inferiour  oveatores'  mute, 

Irrational  and  brute  ? 

Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  rout. 

That,  wandering  loose  about, 

Grow  up  and  perish,  as  the  summer  fly, 

Heads  without  name,  no  more  remembered;' 

But  such  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected, 

With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adom'd. 

To  some  great  work,  thy  glory, 

And  people's  safety,  which  in  panrt  they  effect : 

Yet  toward  these  thus  ^gnified,  thou  oft. 

Amidst  their  highth  of  noon,* 

Changest  thy  countenance,  and  thy  hand,  with  no  regard 

Of  highest  &yours  past 

From  thee  on  them,  or  them  i»  thee  of  service. 

Nor  only  dost  degrade  th«m,  or  remit 
To  life  obscured,  which  were  a  fair  dismission ; 
But  throw^st  them  lower  than  thou  didst  exalt  them  High ; 
Unseemly  falls  in  human  eye, 
Too  grievous  for  the  trespass  or  omission ; 
Ofb  leavest  them  to  the  hostile  sword 
Of  heathen  and  proftuie,  their  carcasses 
To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey,*  or  else  captived ; 
Or  to  the  unjust  tribunals,  under  clumge  of  times/  ^ 

Md  oar  idem, 
Qui  taata  regis,  pab  quo  VMti 
Pondera  nrandi  libritta  raoe 
Dncunt  orbes,  hominum  nimiam 
Securus  adeij  non  BoIIteitus 
Prodesse  boms,  nocuitee  iiifiliflT-~TimB. 

This  ftpoitrophe  opeiu  wifh  a  sublime  pftthos. 

r  ContrariomB, 
This  seemB  to  me  »  hanh  word,  though  ^odd  shows  that  it  is  used  by  Ohaaeer. 

>  Heada  vntkout  wtme,  Ao» 
So  Diyden : — 

A  tribe  without  a  name. 

Milton  here  probably  had  in  yiew  the  Greek  term  for  this  lower  elass  of  Aorlali* 
They  style  them  '^men  not  numbered,"  or  "not  worth  the  nambering.''-^BTBtt. 

t  Amidtt  their  highth  of  noon. 

This  forcible  expression  is  applied  in  the  same  manner  by  Sandys,  in  hit  ^  Pan- 
phrase  upon  Joh,"  ed.  1648,  p.  84  :— 

When  men  are  from  their  noon  oTi^^lory  tlifown« 

Again,  in,  his  "Parsfthrase  upon  the  Psalms,"  ed.  supr.  p.  127: — 

Thoa  haul  on  slippery  heights  their  greatness  placed; 
Down  headlong  from  their  noon  of  glory  caat. — Todd. 

B  Their  eareaeeet 
Ti  doge  and  /owls  a  prey* 

Plainly  alluding  to  Homer,  "B."  i.  4.— Newtok. 

^  Or  to  the  %mjuat  frfdmoXt,  under  ekange  of  Hmetj  Ae. 
Here,  no  doubt,  Milton  reflected  upon  the  trials  and  suffiBrings  of  his  partj  afUt    I 
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And  condemnation  oi  the  ingratefol  multitude. 

If  these  they  'scape^  perhaps  in  poverty 

With  sickness  ana  disease  thou  bow'st  tbem  down, 

Painful  diseases  and  deform'dy 

In  crude  old  age }  ^  "■• 

Thoujgh  not  disordinatC)  yet  causeless  suffering 

The  punishment  of  dissolute  days :  in  finOs 

Just  or  unjust,  alike  seem  miserable^ 

For  oft  alike  both  come  to  evil  end.* 

the  Restoration;  and  probably  be  migbt  have  in  mind  partieularly  the  case  of  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  whom  he  nan  so  highly  celebrated  m  one  of  his  sonnets.  "  If  these  they 
^Boape,  perhaps  in  poverty/'  Ac. :  this  was  his  own  case ;  he  escaped  with  lift,  bat  lived 
in  poverty ;  and  though  he  was  always  very  sober  and  temperate,  yet  he  was  much 
afflicted  with  the  gout  and  other  **  painful  diseases  in  crude  old  age/'  crvda  uneetuB, 
when  he  was  not  yet  a  very  old  man : — 

Though  not  disprdinate,  yet  causeless  Buffering 
The  ponishmeat  of  diBsolute  days» 

SoHM  tbse  after  I  had  written  this,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  that  I  had  fallen  into  the 
lame  vein  of  thinking  with  Mr.  Warburton :  but  he  has  opened  and  pursued  it  much 
further,  with  a  penetration  and  livelinesa  of  fancy  peooliar  to  himself.  "  God  of  our 
Ikthers,"  to  ver.  7M>  is  a  bold  expostulation  with  Providence  for  the  HI  sueeesa  of  the 
good  old  oaiise:r* 

But  such  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected. 

Withgifti  and  graces  eminenUy  adom'd 

To  soma  great  work  thy  glory. 

In  these  three  lines  are  described  the  characters  of  tha  heada  of  the  indepradent 
enthusiasts:  "which  in  part  they  effect;"  tiiat  is,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy, 
without  being  able  to  raise  their  projected  republic : — 

Yet  toward  these  thus  dignified,  thou  oA, 
Amidvt  their  highth  of  nooa, 
Ghaagest  thy  countenance. 

After  Bichard  had  lldd  down,  all  power  came  into  the  hands  of  the  enthusiastic  inde- 
pendent republicans ;  when  a  sudden  revolution,  by  the  return  of  Charles  IL,  broke  all 

theiv  measures : — 

With  no  regard 
Of  highest  favours  past 
From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thea  of  senrice: 

that  is,  without  any  regard  of  those  fhvours  shown  by  thee  to  them  in  tiieir  wonderful 
sneoesses  against  tyranny  and  superstition,  [church  and  state]  or  of  those  services  they 
paid  to  thee  in  declaring  for  religion  and  liberty,  [independency  and  a  republic.] 

Nor  only  dott  degrade,  &c. 

Too  grievous  for  the  treqMM  or  omission. 

By  the  trespass  of  these  precious  saints,  Milton  means  the  quarrels  among  themselves ; 
and  by  the  omission,  the  not  making  a  cljcar  stage  in  the  constitution,  and  new-modelling 
the  law,  as  well  as  national  religion,  as  Ludlow  advised.  **  Captived :"  several  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  impxisonmenly  as  Lambert  and  Martin.  "  Or  to  the  unjust 
tribunab,"  Acw  The  triaJs  and  condemnation  of  Vane  and  the  regicides.  The  con- 
elnding  verses  deecribe  his  own  case : — 

If  these  they  *saape,  perhaps  in  poverty- 
Painful  diseases  andfaeform'd— 
Though  not  disordinate,  yet  causeless  suffering 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  days  : 

his  losses  in  the  excise,  and  his  gout  not  caused  by  intemperance.  But  Milton  was  the 
most  heated  enthusiast  of  his  time :  speaking  of  Charles  L's  murder  in  his  **  Defence 
of  the  People  of  England,"  he  says : — **  Quanquam  ego  base  divino  potius  instinctn  gesta 
esse  eredtderim,  quotiet  memoiia  repeto,"  Ac. — Nbwtoh. 

w  In  crude  old  age, 
"Crude  old  age**  in  Yirffil,  and  in  other  writers,  is  strong  and  robust,-^*' cruda  Deo 
viridisque  senectns :"  but  Milton  uses  here  "  crude"  for  premature,  and  coming  before 
its  time ;  as  "  cruda  ftmera"  in  Statins :  old  age  brought  on  by  poverty  and  by  sickness. 

•— JORtlH. 

X  For  ofi  alike  both  come  to  evil  end. 
This  may  seem  a  alrange  sentiment  to  come  firom  the  Choros;  but  was  proper  to 
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So  deal  not  with  this  onoe  thj  glorious  champioiii  "* 

The  image  of  thj  strength^  and  miehtj  minister. 
What  do  I  beg  ?  how  hast  thon  deut  already  I 
Behold  him  in  this  state  calamitous^  and  tarn 
His  labours^  for  thon  canst,  to  peaceful  end.^ 

But  who  is  this,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land  ?  ^^ 

Female  of  sex  it  seems. 
That  so  bedeck'd;  ornate,  and  gaj, 
Comes  this  way  sailing 
Like  a  stately  ship  ■ 

Of  Tarsus,*  bound  for  the  isles  '^ 

Of  Javan  or  Oadire 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  fill'd,^  and  streamers  waving, 

ooiuole  BamsoD,  who  suffered  chiefly  from  those  "thoughts  his  tormentors,"  which 
represented  his  calamity  as  a  decisive  mark  of  his  superior  guilt,  and  of  Heaven's 
resentment  Hence  those  "  swoonings  of  despair,  and  sense  of  Heaven's  desertion/' 
for  which  there  was  no  cause,  if  the  just  might  sometimes  thus  suffer.  This  condescen- 
sion is  of  the  character  of  the  Chorus :  "  Hie  bonis  faveat  et  consiliefcur  amice !"  We 
are  not  to  consider  the  sentiment  simply  in  itself,  but  as  adapted  to  present  circum- 
stances. The  purpose  of  the  Chorus  was  not  to  calumniate  Proyidence,  but  to  soothe 
the  unhappy  sufferer.  Besides,  the  general  moral  of  the  piece,  enforced  by  the  Chorus 
itself  at  the  end — "All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt,"  Ac,  rectifies  all,  and  counteracts 
any  ill  impression  from  this  carnal  sentiment. — Hukd. 

J  Behold  him  in  this  ttate  ealamitout,  and  turn 
Sit  labour»,/or  thou  eantt,  topeao^ul  «nd. 
The  concluding  verses  of  this  beautiful  chorus  appear  to  me  particularly  affects 
ing,  from  the  persuasion  that  Milton,  in  composing  them,  addressed  the  last  two  imme- 
diately to  Heaven,  as  a  prayer  for  himself.  If  the  conjecture  of  this  application  be  just^ 
we  may  add,  that  never  was  the  prevfdence  of  a  righteous  prayer  more  happily  con- 
spicuous ;  and  let  me  here  remark,  that  however  various  the  opinions  of  men  may  be 
concerning  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Milton's  political  character,  the  integrity  of  his 
heart  appears  to  have  secured  to  him  the  fkvour  of  Providence ;  since  it  pleased  the 
Giver  of  all  good  not  only  to  turn  his  labours  to  a  peacefrd  end,  but  to  irradiate  his 
declining  life  with  the  most  abundant  portion  of  those  pure  and  sublime  mental  powers, 
for  which  he  had  constantly  and  fervently  prayed,  as  tiie  choicest  bounty  of  Heaven^— 
Hatlbt. 

•  Like  a  etateljf  ehip,  Ae, 

The  thought  of  comparing  a  woman  to  a  ship  is  not  entirely  new.    Plautus  has  it  in 
his«Psdnulns,"i.  iLl:— 


Negotii  sibi  qui  volet  vim  parare, 

Navem  et  mulierem,  hne  aao  comparato,  &o. 

Mr.  Warburton,  in  a  note  on  the  **  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  a.  ill.  s.  8,  speaking  of 
the  ship-tire,  says,  "it  was  an  open  head-dress,  with  a  kind  of  scarf  depending  from 
behind."  Its  name  of  ship-tire  was,  I  presume,  from  its  giving  the  wearer  some  resem- 
blance of  a  ship,  as  Shakspeare  says,  "in  all  her  trim ;"  with  all  her  pennants  out,  and 
flags  and  streamers  flying.  Thus  Milton  paints  Dalila.  This  was  an  image  familiar  with 
the  poets  of  that  time.  Thus,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Wit  without  Money  :"— 
"  She  spreads  sattens  as  the  king's  ships  do  canvass." — ^Newton. 

»  0/  Tarnu, 
There  is  frequent  mention  in  Scripture  of  the  ships  of  Tarshlsh,  which  Milton  as  well 
as  some  commentators  might  conceive  to  be  the  same  as  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia: — "bound 
for  the  isles  of  Javan,"  that  is,  Greece ;  for  Javan  or  Ion,  the  fourth  son  of  Japhety  is 
said  to  have  peopled  Greece  and  Ionia,  or  Gadire,  Gades,  Cadis. — Newtov. 

b  With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sailejtird,  Ac 
Gray  has  also  drawn  a  beautifVil  comparison  of  a  ship  in  gallant  trim,  in  his  "  Bard,* 
V.  71,  Ac.    I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  the  reader's  notice  a  similar  description,  of 
remarkable  elegance,  in  Giles  Fletcher's  "  Christ's  Victorie,"  b.  iL  si  35 : 
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Oourted  by  all  the  winds « that  hold  them  plaj^ 
An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume 
Her  harbinger,  a  damsel  train  behind : 
Some  rich  Philistxan  matron  she  may  seem; 
And  noW|  at  nearer  view,  no  other  certain 
Than  Dalila  thy  wife. 

Sam,  My  wife  I  my  traitress :  let  her  not  come  near  me. 

Cho.  Yet  on  she  moves/  now  stands  and  eyes  thee  &Ji'd, 
About  to  have  spoke ;  but  now,  with  head  declined 
like  a  fair  flower*  surcharged  with  dew^  she  weeps, 
And  words  addressed  seem  into  tears  dissolvedi 
Wetting  the  borders  of  her  silken  veil : 
But  now  again  she  makes  address  to  speak. 

i^i<0r  Dalila. 

Dcd.  With  doubtful  feet'  and  wavering  resolution 
I  came,  still  dreading  thy  displeasure,  Saimson ; 
Which  to  have  merited,  without  excuse, 
I  cannot  but  acknowledge ;  yet,  if  tears 
May  expiate,  (though  the  &ot  more  evil  drew 
In  the  perverse  event  than  I  foresaw) 

Lik«  as  a  ship,  in  which  no  ballance  Uei, 
Without  a  pilot  on  the  sleepiog  waveii 
Fairly  aloiw  with  winds  and  water  flies, 
And  paintsa  masts  with  silken  sails  embraTSSi 
That  Neptune's  self  the  bragging  vessel  saves, 
To  langn  awhile  at  her  so  proudarray : 
Her  waving  streamers  loosely  she  lets  pla^. 
And  flagging  colours  shine  as  bright  as  smilii^  day. 

Where  ''embraves^  is  decorates;  u  ''bravery"  in  the  text  is  finery  or  omament;  la 
which  sense  the  word  is  commonly  used  by  our  old  poets. — Todd. 

«  Streafner$  waving, 
CourUd  by  aUthe  windt. 

Thii  is  a  beaatlfhl  image,  exquisitely  expressed.   The  whole  of  this  ohoras  Is  among 
the  finest  passages  in  this  grand  poem. 

4  Yet  on  th$  movet,  Ae. 
Like  Ismene  in  the  **  Antiffone"  of  Sophocles,  v.  633. 

Mr.  Jortin  and  Mr.  Thyer  both  concorred  in  the  same  observation,  and  tharefore  it  Is 
more  likelj  to  be  true. — Newton. 

•  Bui  now,  with  Juad  deelinsd, 
Like  a/airjlotoerf  Ac 

Probably  from  Homer,  "H."  viiL  806. 

Diyden,  in  his  "  Aurengsebe,"  has  Umost  literally  copied  Milton  :— 

Yoar  head  declined,  as  hiding  grief  from  view, 
Droops,  like  a  rose  surchargml  with  morning  dew. 

Phineas  Fletcher  is  fond  of  this  clasdoal  allusion.    See  his  ''  Purple  Island,"  e.  zi. 
St  80|  and  particularly  st.  38 : — 

8o  have  I  often  seen  a  purple  flower. 

Fainting  through  heat,  nang  down  her  drooping  head,  Ac. 

Oarew  has  also  a  similar  comparison : — 

As  lilies,  overchaiged  with  rain,  they  bend 
Their  beauteous  heads,  &c< — ^Tonn. 

t  With  doubt/ul/eet,  An, 
The  scene  between  Samson  and  Dalila  is  drawn  up  with  great  Judgment  and  partica« 
lar  beauty.  One  cannot  conceive  a  more  artAil,  soft,  and  persuasive  eloquence  than 
that  which  Is  put  into  the  month  of  Dalila ;  nor  is  the  part  of  Samson  less  to  be  admire  1 
for  that  stem  and  resolute  firmness  which  runs  through  it  What  also  gives  both  parti 
a  great  additional  beauty,  is  their  forming  so  fine  a  contrast  to  each  other. — Thtsb. 
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My  penance  hath  not  slackened,  thongh  ray  pardvA 

No  way  assured.     But  conjugal  affdctioni 

Prevailing  over  fear  and  timorous  doubl| 

Hath  led  me  on,  desixous  to  behold 

Once  more  thy  h/oe,  and  know  of  thy  estate^ 

If  aught  in  my  ability  may  serve 

To  lighten  what  thou  suffer'sti  and  appease 

Thy  mind  with  what  amends  is  in  ny  power. 

Though  late,  yet  in  s<Hne  part  to  recompense 

My  rash;  but  more  unfortunate  misdeed. 

Sam.  Out,  out,  hyaena  I  •  these  are  thy  wonted  arts. 
And  arts  of  every  woma)i  fslae  like  thee. 
To  break  all  faith,  all  vows,  deceive,  betray. 
Then  as  repentant  to  submit,,  beseech. 
And  reconcilement  move  with  feiffn'd  remorse, 
Confess,  and  promise  wonders  in  her  change; 
Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 
Her  husband,  how  far  urged  his  patience  bears^ 
His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  assail : 
Then  with  more  cautious  and  instructed  skill 
Again  transgresses,  and  again  submits ; 
That  wisest  and  b^  men,  full  oft  beguiled, 
With  goodness^  principled  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive. 
Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  days,* 
Entangled  with  a  poisonous  bosom  snake, 
If  not  by  quick  destruction  soon  cut  off, 
^'  ^  I  by  thee,,  to  ages  an  example. 

Dal,  Yet  hear  me,  Samson ;  not  that  I  endeavour 

c  Out,  outf  hyccna. 

The  hysBDR  is  a  creature  somewhat  like  a  wolf,  and  is  said  to  imitate  a  hnman  toIo^ 
so  artftdly  as  to  draw  people  to  it>  and  then  devonr  diem.  Bo  Solinus,  the  transcriber 
of  Pliny,  cap.  27: — ''Malta  de  ea  mira:  primum,  quod  sequitar  stabula  pastomm,  et 
audita  assiduo  addisoit  Tooamcn,  quod  ezprimere  possit  imitatione  vocis  bumanae>  «t  in 
hominem  asta  aoeitam  noote  snviat."  A  celebrated  tragic  writer  makes  vse  of  the 
same  comparison,  **  Orphan/'  a.  iii. : — 

Tls  thas  the  false  hynmi  makes  her  moan, 
To  draw  the  pitying  traveller  to  her  den : 
Yonr  sex  are  so,  such  false  dissemblers  all,  fto. 

Milton  applies  it  to  a  woman,  bnt  Otway  to  the  men;  which  with  the  greater  jifftlMy 
let  the  critics  and  the  ladies  determine. — ^Nawrox. 

h  That  ioiaeat  and  hett  men,  full  oft  beguiled, 
With  goodneM,  Ac. 
Milton  had  reason  to  lament  that  excess  of  indulgence  with  which  he  forgave  and 
received  again  his  disobedient  and  long-alienated  wife ;  since  their  reunion  not  only 
disquieted  his  days,  but  gave  birth  to  daughters  who  seem  to  hare  inherited  the  per- 
Tcrsity  of  their  mother.  These  pathetic  lines  strike  me  as  a  forcible  aUnsioB  to  his  own 
connubial  infelicity. — ^Hatut. 

i  Are  drawn  to  itear  out  miierable  dayt. 

He  maikes  the  same  reflection,  in  his  "  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  DiToree,*  on  two 
persons  ill  embarkt  in  wedlock.  ''What  folly  is  it  to  stand  combating  and  battering 
against  invincible  causes  and  effects,  witii  evil  upon  evil,  till  either  the  nest  of  onr  dayi 
be  lingered  out,  or  ended  with  some  speeding  sorrow  V  b.  i.  10. — Todd. 

This  passage  from  the  above  tract  about  invincible  causes  and  effects  oonflrmt  the 
observation  with  regard  to  the  ill-assortmont  of  Milton's  first  marriage. 
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To  lef»en  or  extenuate  my  offence ; 

Bat  that,  on  the  other  oAef  if  it  be  weigh'd 

By  itself^  with  aggravations  not  snrchaived^ 

Or  else  with  just  allowance  connterpoised,  '^ 

I  may,  if  |)06Bibley  thy  pardon  find 

The  easier  towards  me,  or  thy  hatred*  less. 

First  granting,  as  I  do,  it  was  a  weakness 

In  me,  but  incident  to  all  onr  sex, 

Curiosity,  inquisitive,  importune  "* 

Of  secrets,  then  with  like  infirmity 

To  publish  them,  both  common  female  faults; 

Was  it  not  weakness  also  to  make  known 

For  importunity,  that  is,  for  naught. 

Wherein  consisted  all  thy  strength  and  safety  ?  *" 

To  what  I  did  thou  shoVdst  me  first  the  way. 

But  I  to  enemies  reveaFd,  and  should  not : 

Nor  shouldst  thou  have  trusted  that  to  woman's  frailty : 

Ere  I  to  thee,  thou  to  thyself  wast  cruel. 

Let  weakness  then  with  weakness  come  to  parle,  ^ 

So  near  related,  or  the  same  of  kind. 

Thine  fbrgive  mine;  that  men  may  censure  thine 

The  gentler,  if  severely  thou  exact  not 

More  strength  from  me  than  in  thyself  was  found* 

And  what  if  love,  which  thou  interpret* st  hate,  '^ 

The  jealousy  of  love,  powerful  of  sway 

In  human  hearts,  nor  less  in  mine  towards  thee, 

Caused  what  I  did  ?    I  saw  thee  mutable 

Of  fimcy,  fear'd  lest  one  day  thou  wouldst  leave  me 

As  her  at  Timna,  sought  by  all  means  therefore  *** 

How  to  endear,  and  hold  thee  to  me  firmest : 

No  better  way  I  saw  than  by  importuning 

To  learn  thy  secrets,  get  into  ray  power 

Thy  key  of  strength  and  safety :  tiiou  wilt  say, 

Why  then  reveal^  ?    I  was  assured  by  those  ■• 

Who  tempted  me,  that  nothing  was  designed 

Against  thee  but  safe  custody,  and  hold : 

That  made  for  me ;  I  knew  that  liberty 

Would  draw  thee  forth  to  perilous  enterprises, 

While  I  at  home  sat  full  of  cares  and  fears,  ** 

Wailing  thy  absence  in  my  widoVd  bed : 

Here  I  should  still  enjoy  thee,  day  and  night, 

Mine  and  love's  prisoner/  not  the  Philistines' ; 

Whole  to  myself,  unhazarded  abroad. 

Feat  less  at  nome  of  partners  in  my  love.  ^^ 


J  Mtne  and  lov^9  primmer, 

Theie  few  wordf  «xprest  fhe  sabstence  of  JoUetTs  beaatUhl  speeeh  to  Borneo : 

'TU  almost  moniutf ;  I  woald  hare  thee  gone ; 
And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wantoe's  bird; 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  littJa  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  ryre'i 
And  with  a  silk  thrand  plucks  it  bncc  ngaiB| 
So  lovins-jeulous  of  his  liberty. — ^ToOD. 
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These  reasons  in  love's  law  have  pass'd  for  good| 

Thouffh  fond  and  reasonless  to  some  perhaps ; 

And  love  hath  oft,  well  meaning,  wrought  much  woe;. 

Yet  always  pity  or  pardon  hath  obtained. 

Be  not  unlike  all  others,  not  austere 

As  thou  art  strong,  inflexible  as  steel. 

If  thou  in  strength  all  mortals  dost  exceed, 

In  imcompassionate  anger  do  not  so. . 

Sam.  How  cunningty  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mme  1 
That  malice,  not  repentance,  brought  thee  hither. 
By  this  appears :  I  gave,  thou  sa^st,  the  example; 
I  led  the  way :  bitter  reproach,  but  true : 
I  to  myself  was  faJse  ere  thou  to  me ; 
Such  pardon  therefore  as  I  give  my  folly, 
Take  to  thy  wicked  deed;'^  which  when  thou  seest 
Impartial,  self-severe,  inexorable, 
Thou  wilt  renounce  thv  seeking,  and  much  rather 
Confess  it  feign'd.     Weakness  is  thy  excuse, 
And  I  brieve  it;  weakness  to  resist 
Philistian  sold :  if  weakness  may  excuse. 
What  murderer,  what  traitor,  parricide. 
Incestuous,  sacnlegious,  but  may  plead  it  ? 
All  wickedness  is  weakness :  that  plea  therefore 
With  God  or  man  will  gain  thee  no  remission. 
But  love  constrain'd  thee ;  call  it  Airious  rage 
To  satisfy  thy  lust :  love  seeks  to  have  love ; 
My  love  how  couldst  thou  hope,  who  took'st  the  way 
To  raise  in  me  inexpiable  hate, 
Knowing,  as  needs  I  musty  by  thee  betray'd  7^ 
In  vain  thou  strivest  to  cover  shame  with  shame, 
Or  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncover'st  more. 

Dal,  Since  thou  determinest  weakness  for  no  plea 
In  man  or  woman,  though  to  thy  own  condemning, 
Hear  what  assaults  I  had,  what  snares  besides. 
What  sieges  girt  me  round,  ere  I  consented ; 
Which  might  have  awed  the  best-resolved  of  men, 
The  constantest,  to  have  yielded  without  blame. 
It  was  not  ^old,  as  to  my  charge  thou  lavest. 
That  wrought  with  me  :  thou  knoVst,  the  magistrates' 


k  Suek  pardon  iker^ore  a»  I  give  MJf /o%» 
Take  to  thjf  wicked  deed,  Ae, 
These  sentiments  of  self-condemnation  are  expressed  with  wonderfhl  dignity;  they 
refleet  all  the  noble  and  resolute  virtae  of  the  poet^s  own  highly-piinoipled  mind.— 
DvNsnR. 

1  Knowing,  as  needt  Imuetp  by  thee  hetrag'df 

The  same  manner  of  speaking  as  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iz.  792. — 

And  knew  not  eating  death^-NiWTOH. 

» I%ou  know^et,  the  magi^rateef  Ae. 
Jndges  xri.  5  :->"  And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  came  np  onto  her,  and  said,**  ^e. 
8o  exact  is  MUton  in  all  the  partioolan  of  the  story,  and  improves  every  inoident— 

NlWTOK* 
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And  princes  of  my  oonntry  came  in  person. 

Solicited,  commanded,  threatenM,  urged) 

Adjured  by  all  the  bonds  of  civil  duty 

And  of  religion,  press'd  how  just  it  was. 

How  honourable,  how  glorious,  to  entrap  *^ 

A  common  enemy,  who  had  destroy'd 

Such  numbers  of  our  nation :  and  the  priest 

Was  not  behind,"  but  ever  at  my  ear, 

Preachinff  how  meritorious  with  the  gods 

It  would  DC  to  ensnare  an  irreligious  ^ 

Dishonourer  of  Dagon ;  what  had  I 

To  oppose  against  such  powerful  arguments  ? 

Only  my  love  of  thee  held  long  debate. 

And  combated  in  silence  all  these  reasons 

With  hard  contest :  at  leneth,  that  grounded  maxim,  *> 

So  rife  and  celebrated  in  the  mouths 

Of  wisest  men,  that — ^To  the  publick  good 

Private  respects  must  yield — ^with  grave  authority 

Took  full  possession  of  me,  and  prevailed ; 

Virtue,  as  I  thought,  truth,  duty,  so  enjoining.  ^ 

Sam,  I  thought  where  all  thy  circling  wiles  would  end; 
In  feign'd  religion,  smooth  hypocrisy  I 
But  had  thy  love,  still  odiously  pretended, 
Been,  as  it  ought,  sincere,  it  would  have  taught  thee 
Far  other  reasonings,  brought  forth  other  deeds.  ^^ 

I,  before  all  the  daughters  of  my  tribe 
And  of  my  nation,  chose  thee  from  amonff 
My  demies,  loved  thee,  as  too  well  thou  fneVst;" 
Too  well ;  unbosom'd  all  my  secrets  to  thee, 
Not  out  of  levity,  but  overpower'd  «> 

Compare  the  aoooont  related  by  SaUnst^  of  Cioero,  who  secured  the  harlot  Falria  to 
his  interest;  and  through  her  means  gained,  by  the  force  of  promises,  his  intelligence  of 
Catiline's  machinations  from  Q.  Curias,  who  was  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  and  with 
whom  FnMa  was  criminally  connected :  ''A  prinoipio  oonsolatas  sui,  mnlta  per  Eol- 
▼iam  pollicendo,  effeoera^  nt  Q.  Curios  (coi  cum  Fulyia  stupri  retus  oonsnetudo)  eon- 
sUia  CatilinsD  sibi  proderet." — Todd. 

n  AndihepriMt 
Was  noi  behind,  Ae, 

The  oharaoter  of  the  priest,  which  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  here,  is  the  poefs  own 
addition  to  the  scriptural  account  It  is  obriouBly  a  satire  on  the  ministers  of  the 
church. — ^DuvBTBB. 

o  Zoved  thee,  a»  too  well  thou  hneuftt. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  here  with  what  Samson  had  said  before :  here  he  professes 
ft  yiolent  affection  for  Dalila,  as  the  sole  motiye  of  his  marrying  her;  whereas  he  had 
before  asserted  that  he  was  in  a  certain  degree  determined  to  it  by  hopes  of  finding 
occasion  thereby  to  oppress  the  Philistines,  ver.  234.  Manoah  likewise  says,  that  Sam- 
son pleaded  "  divine  impulsion"  for  both  his  marriages,  yer.  422.  But  Milton  may  be 
understood  to  have  imagined  Samson,  in  his  marriage  with  Dalila,  acting  merely  from 
inclination,  and  (as  people  who  do  so  are  apt  to  reason  falsely  in  their  own  yindication) 
falsely  attributing  and  ascribing  it  to  divine  impulse.  This  is  consistent  with  what  is 
said,  ver.  632,  where  Samson  describes  himself  "swollen  with  pride,"  that  is,  at  his 
superior  strength ;  and  on  that  account,  as  it  seems,  deserted  by  God,  and  falling  into 
the  **  snare  of  fair  fallacious  looky  Ac.  So  that  what  he  here  says  to  Dalila  is  true ; 
and  the  real  motives  of  his  marrying  her  were,  that  he  "loved  her,"  as  he  himself  says^ 
"too  wen."— DUWSTBB. 
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By  thy  request,  who  oonid  deny  thee  nething^ 

Yet  now  am  judged  an  enemy.     Why  then 

Didst  thou  at  first  receive  me  for  thy  husband. 

Then,  as  since  then,  thy  country's  foe  profess'd  f 

Being  once  a  wifo,'  for  me  thou  wast  to  leave 

Parents  and  country ;  nor  was  I  their  sabjeet^ 

Nor  under  their  protection,  but  my  own^ 

Thou  mine,  not  theirs :  if  aught  against  my  lifo 

Thy  country  sought  of  thee,  it  sought  unjustly^ 

Against  the  kw  of  nature,  kw  of  nations ; 

No  more  thy  country,  but  an  impious  crew 

Of  men  conspiring  to  uphold  their  state 

By  worse  than  hostile  deeds ;  violating  the  ends 

For  which  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear; 

Not  therefore  to  be  ooey'd.     But  seal  moved  thee; 

To  please  thy  gods  thou  didst  it :  gods  unable 

To  acquit  themselves  and  prosecute  their  foes 

But  by  ungodly  deeds,  the  contradiction 

Of  their  own  deity,  gods  cannot  be ; 

Less  therefore  to  be  pleased,  obeyed,  or  feared. 

These  fidse  pretexts  and  vamish'd  colours  foiling^* 

Bare  in  thy  guilt,  how  foul  must  thou  appear  I 

DcU,  In  argument  with  men  a  woman  ever 
Gk>6S  by  the  worst,  whatever  be  her  cause. 

Sam.  For  want  of  words  no  doubt,  or  lack  of  breadi: 
Witness  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peals. 

Dal,  I  was  a  fool,  too  rash,  and  quite  mistaken 
In  what  I  thouffht  would  have  succeeded  best. 
Let  me  obtain  forgiveness  of  thee,  Samson ; 
Afford  me  place  to  show  what  recompense 
Towards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  misdone. 
Misguided ;  only  what  remains  past  cure 
Bear  not  too  sensibly,  nor  still  insist 
To  afflict  thyself  in  vain  :  though  sight  be  lost,' 
Life  yet  hath  many  solaces,  enjoy'd 
Where  other  senses  want  not  their  delights 
At  home  in  leisure  and  domestic  ease. 
Exempt  from  many  a  care  and  chance,  to  which 
Eye-sight  exposes  daily  men  abroad. 
I  to  the  lords  will  intercede,  not  doubting 
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p  Snug  onee  a  !»(/«. 
Here  seems  again  an  alliuion  to  the  poef  s  own  ease  with  Teferenee  to  tiie 
IMurliamentarians  against  that  of  the  king,  to  which  his  wife  was  attached. 

4  And  vami9h*d  eoUnm  failing. 

Bee  his  '^ Prose  Works,"  vol.  L  p.  161,  ed.  1698.  "Painting  his  lewd  and  deoeitfhl 
principles  with  a  smooth  and  glossy  ramish  in  a  doctrinall  way,  to  hring  about  his 
wickedest  parposes."  I  apprehend  that  Milton  might  employ  the  expression  in  allosion 
to  Bt  James's  desoripdon  of  the  tongue,  which  is  called  ''  the  yamish  of  iniquity,"  as 
it  should  be  rendered.    See  Wetstein  in  Jao.  iii.  6. — Todd. 

t  Thongh  tight  he  lo&t,  Ac. 
We  hare  a  similar  sentiment  in  Cicero,  "  Tnsc.  Qu»st"   "  Animo  autem  multis  modia 
Tariisqne  delectari  lice^  etiam  si  non  adhibeatnr  aspectns,"  L  r.  o.  38. — ^DuNsnn. 
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Their  favoorable  ear,  that  I  may  fetch  thee 

¥Tom  forth  this  loathsome  prison-house,  to  abide 

TVith  me,  where  my  redoubled  love  and  oare 

With  nursing  diligence,  to  me  glad  office, 

May  ever  tend  about  thee  to  old  age  "" 

With  all  things  grateful  cheer'd,  and  so  supplied. 

That,  what  by  me  thou  hast  lost,  thou  least  shalt  miss. 

Sam.  No,  no;  of  my  condition  take  no  care; 
It  fits  not;  thou  and  I  long  since  are  twain  : 
Nor  think  me  so  unwary  or  accursed,  ** 

To  bring  my  feet  again  into  the  snare 
Where  once  I  have  been  caught :  I  know  thy  trains, 
Though  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  gins,  and  toils : 
Thy  mir  enchanted  cup,  and  warbling  charms,* 
No  more  on  me  have  power;  their  force  is  null'd;  ** 

13o  much  of  adder's  wisdom  I  have  leam'd,* 
To  fence  my  ear  against  thy  sorceries. 
If  in  my  flower  of  youth  and  strength,  when  all  men 
Loved,  honoured,  fear'd  me,  thou  alone  couldst  hate  me 
Thy  husband,  slight  me,  sell  me,  and  forego  me ;  ^^ 

How  wouldst  thou  use  me  now,  blind,  and  thereby 
Beceivable,  in  most  things  as  a  child 
Helpless,  thence  easily  contemn'd,  and  scom'd, 
And  last  neglected  I    How  wouldst  thou  insul^ 
When  I  must  live  uxorious  to  thy  will  ^^ 

In  perfect  thraldom ;  how  again  betray  me, 
Bearing  my  words  and  doings  to  the  lords 
To  gloss  upon,  and,  censuring,  frown  or  smile  I 
This  jail  I  count  the  house  of  liberty 
To  thine,  whose  doors  my  feet  shall  never  enter.  *^ 

Dal.  Let  me  approach  at  least,  and  touch  thy  hand. 

Sam.  Not  for  thy  life,  lest  fierce  remembrance  wake 
My  sudden  rage  to  tear  thee  joint  by  joint.* 
At  distance  I  forgive  thee ;  go  with  that : 
Bewail  thy  falsehood,  and  the  pious  works  ^ 

■  I%3f  /air  tnthanted  enp,  imd  ^narhling  dUmiM. 

Allnding,  no  doubly  to  Uie  itory  of  Circe  and  the  sirena :  bat  did  not  our  anthor^i 
fondness  for  Greek  learning  make  bim  here  forget  that  it  is  a  little  oat  of  character  to 
represent  Samson  aoqaainted  with  the  mythology  of  that  ooantiy  ?  It  seems  the  more 
odd,  as  the  allusion  to  the  adder,  immediately  following,  is  taken  from  Boriptare. — 
Thtbr. 

He  might  as  well  be  snpposed  to  know  the  story  of  Oiree  and  the  sirens,  as  of  Tan- 
talas,  Ac,  before,  y.  600 ;  and  there  is  no  more  impropriety  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
— Newtoh. 

Mr.  Thyer's  obserration  is,  however,  Jnst;  and  Dr.  Johnson  hae  not  forgotten  to  notice 
the  impropriety  of  all  these  allusions.  Mr.  Glasse,  in  his  translation,  and  Mr.  Penn,  in 
his  alteration,  of  this  tragedy,  have  omitted  these  objectionable  passages. — Todd. 

t  80  mueit  cf  addef^9  vfiadom  I  have  leam'd. 
The  allusion  is  to  Psalm  Iriii.  4,  5 : — "  They  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  hei 
ear :  which  will  not  hearken  to  tiie  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely."— 

KSWTON. 

«  To  tear  thee  joint  hyJoinL 
Milton  perhaps  recollected  blind  Polymestor's  dosire  of  revenge  upon  Heoab%  in  the 
play  of  that  name  by  Buripides,  t.  1125,  ed.  Barnes.— Todd. 


T-)  pia.j'»f9  ^iiaa  vi3«i»  uiti  sew :  t»s  viik^  »  a 
Art  nrrjOM^£^  ac  Jt^s^l.  asii  sea  »;  i£«:re  i 
TliT  JBT^v  Tsaf f«9ria.i-l>t.  Kill  ro^^ 

F'x  pcaei^  reaf  y^ni-.rr.g  b>s  7»f  >il«e  mi 
Ifi/i  jr>  vnii  eril  4Bi*3u  aui  ib^  hcasii 
Of  >.f>inT  T^.A  mr  baok  -iezf:<i=»%ii  ? 
T'^  ail  wiiA  t£.T  er>ci0iraa«£i3  I  ^esA 

Oa  l^XA  kii  wiz.^  cne  bl^^c.  uiie  ocLer  vhise,^ 
B«an  gywrtrtt  ftaaKs  in  Lis  w£d  aerj 

In  iHxLf  in  Jadj[&,  aci  uk  Yjoritiizz  firibe% 
To  all  f^itterh  J  nuj  Hand  SeiMmeA, 
With  aakdieooB  Bntko'd,  and  tbe  bki 


la^if  f  TtritM  ■■  Til  r   ij  in  jli— 

1 4o  aoi  nvAl^iH  wmj  iaataa^e  <iif  Fum  haTisf  two  vis^  of  •££ercBt 

hf  Mttj  t4  th«  RiMMa  ^iMtt.    MHum  m<tu  v#  hare  eqr^I:  r<^  hii  d^isr  wy 

Utlfi^l.j,  Kt  Uyrrr/vinf  <»«  vIa^  ir^^m  l&£uaT,  a&i  ac^,:£.«r  fr^-m  Victory  cr  Glccy, 

th^  mr«  'u,'M  4««<rir><td  bj  5.«*iu  luacaj;  where  Vinae  co&trMU  kezself  witk 

or  lM«^f«X^VBy  L  XT.  ^i ; — 

<^rea  to  MMp«r  ▼o'.itsai  fa£uan  |H«bm; 
Mer^m  Hoiv>r,  et  Laodes,  cc  facto  G.ona  TaJta, 
j  Ec  iMeaa,  «  ■!▼«■«  Vhctoria  eoaeolor  al«. 

'    B«B  l4«iKtt,  is  0B«  of  bis  Maskj,  ii:trodae««  Faaa  Bona  attired  ia  vUt^  widk  vUta 
I   wiap ;  aiHt  ib*  Unm  henelf  "  the  wbite-wu^d  ■ud." — Dtaiiaa, 


I  s  Bean  grtaUti  mmma  m  A«r  wQd  may  JligiL 

I  tbink  F«ai«  bM  pajeed  for  a  %tA'\*r^  em  noee  Henod  deified  her.    ICltoa 
her  a  god,  I  koow  sot  wbj,  anleee  feroodnm  eoa,  qm  dieimt  ntriaiqime  tezai 
tionem  habere  onmiaa.    So,  la  bii  '^  Ljcidaj,"  he  aaji,  imleae  it  be  a  lUae  pria^ 

BO  WKf  eoiM  geatle  Msee 

With  loelrf  woids  linroar  ny  deatiaad  azBy  j 

Aad  MM  he  yea  tia;  I 

where  Knee  ia  the  naeeoUae  for  poet  ie  reiy  bold.  , 

Perhape  it  eboold  here  alio  be, 

Beari  greatael  aaaea  ia  Ua  wide  aery  flight.  j 

What  Milton  aaje  of  Fame's  bearing  great  names  on  liia  wings,  seems  to  be  partly  ftom 
Horace,  "Od.''iLiL  7  >- 

niam  aget  pena  metaeat*  eolri 
Fsma  eaperrtes — Jobtim. 

I  apprehend  that  ''wild"  is  fall  as  applicable  as  ^widV*  to  the  diaiaeter  and 
•f  Fame;  and  thus  Sbakspcare,  ''Othello/'  a.  iL  s.  1:~ 

That  parsfOBS  deseriptioB  and  wiM  faaM^— Toaa. 
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Of  faUehood  moat  nnconjueal  traduoed : 

But  in  my  conntiy,  where  I  most  deske,  ** 

In  Eoron^  Gaza/Asdod^  and  in  G-aUiy 

I  shall  be  named  ^  among  the  famoosest 

Of  women,  sung  at  solemn  festiyals, 

Living  and  dead  recorded,  who,  to  save 

Her  country  from  a  fierce  destroyer,  chose  "* 

Above  the  faith  of  wedlock-bands ;  my  tomb 

With  odours  visited  and  annual  flowers ; " 

Not  less  renown'd  than  in  mount  Ephraim 

Jael,*  who  with  inhospitable  guile 

Smote  Sisera  sleeping,  throu^  the  temples  nailed.  ** 

Nor  shall  I  count  it  neinous  to  enjoy 

The  publick  marks  of  honour  and  reward, 

Conferred  upon  me  for  the  piety, 

Which  to  my  countrv  I  was  judged  to  have  shown. 

At  this  whoever  envies  or  repines,* 

I  leave  him  to  his  lot,  and  like  my  own.  [^Ehni, 

Oho,  She^s  gone,  a  manifest  serpent  by  her  sting," 
Discovered  in  me  end,  till  now  conceal'd. 

7  I$haU  he  namedf  Ae. 
8«e  the  '^HeraolidaB"  of  Euripides,  ▼.  598.— Dukstsr. 

■  My  tomb, 
TFtCA  odowt  vuited,  and  annual  flowen. 
WluU  ifl  nid  in  Seriptmre  of  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  **  that  the  daughters  of  Israel 
went  yearly  to  lament  her/'  seems  to  imply  that  this  solemn  and  peiiodioal  yisitation 
«f  the  tomhs  of  eminent  persons  was  an  eastern  onstom. — Thtsb. 

This  affectionate  onstom  of  decorating  the  tombs  of  departed  friends  has  descended 
to  later  times.  See  the  '^  Iphigenia  in  Tanris''  of  Buripides,  y.  632,  ed.  Barnes.  It  still 
exists  in  some  parts  of  this  island.  Shakspeare  allades  to  it  in  '^Cymbeline/'  a.  iy. 
B.  6: — 

With  fairest  flowers. 
Whilst  sammer  lasts  and  I  liye  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  graye. 

Whence  Collins,  with  remarkable  taste  and  pathos ; — 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb. 

fk>ft  maids  and  yillai^e  hinas  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom, 

And  rifle  all  the  blooming  spring. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  obserying  that  Collins  may  probably  haye  been  indebted  to  a 
fine  passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, ''  The  Loyer^s  Progress,"  a.  iy.  s.  1 : — 

I  will  kneel  by  him, 
And  on  his  hallow'd  earth  do  my  last  duties : 
I'll  gather  all  the  pride  of  spring  to  deck  him : 
Woodbines  shall  grow  upon  his  honoured  graye: 
And,  as  they  prosper,  clasp,  to  show  our  fnendsnip; 
And,  when  they  wither,  I'll  die  too^-Tosn. 

»  Not  leM  renown'd  than  in  Mount  J^hraim 
JaeL 

Jael  is  celebrated  in  the  noble  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  Judg.  y.  "And  Pebonrh 
dwelt  between  Bamah  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Ephraim,"  Judg.  iy.  6. — ^Nbwtoit. 

^  At  this  whoever  enviee  or  repinee, 
I  leave  him  to  hit  lot,  and  like  my  own. 
See  Teucer  to  the  Chorus  in  Sophooles,  ''Ajaz,"  y.  1060. — CALfoir. 

«  A  manifeet  terpent  fiy  her  eting. 
The  son  of  Siraoh  makes  a  similar  obsonration  on  "an  eyil  wife,"  Eodns.  zxvL  T.--* 
«He  that  hath  hold  of  her  is  as  though  he  held  a  scorpion." — ^Todd. 
75 


fhm,  if.  Les  War  r', :  G^/i 

"^  *  -     *  * 

CX>,  It  H  B4C  TirtK/  viidrjB,  layiar. 
Jhr^s.;rl^  eM»:Iii«e«i  4f  2l^^4>^  ^v  sap ^ 
TiLkS  TOQUfi's  kTe  oa  vis  <v  loag  Tr.Hfiit; 
Bos  vkat  it  k,  kard  it  to  wmj, 
ll^ri^Vf  Lit 

WL>:h  w»j  Merer  »es  Rfier  it ; 
Mwrb  like  thj  riddle,  Soafov,  m  ose  daj 
Or  Krreii,  thfyu^  €ne  Ar/old  nang  at. 

If  MDj  iA  thiae,  or  all,  tlie  TimniaB  Inde 
Had  1K4  10  WMD  preferred 
Tb J  paaojaiph^*  worthleaB  to  thee  cowpaiwij 
hiu»9»foiir  m  tbj  bed, 
X'if  bcdh  fo  looeelj  diwJlied 
Tbetr  DopfCialiy  nr/r  this  laA  so  txcaehenNirij 
Had  fhoni  the  fatal  harreat  of  thj  head. 
Jm  it  for  that  raeh  oatward  onameDt 
Waa  lariah'd  en  their  eex,  that  inwaid  gifli 
Were  left  for  haste  miiiiush'd,  jndgnent  acaBt, 
Capaeitj  not  raised  to  apprehend 


I  <i  Tet  hemmig,  ikam^  imjmriomt,  hath 


TbU  trath  MilUiB  luu  fnelj  exemplified  fai  Adua  forBnrinf  Bre;  aad  he  httd  lUI 
•xpcrienc*  of  it  is  bii  cfwb  cam.    See  "  Pandiee  Loet,**  k  z.  Mtw— ^Tawtoa. 

•  Lo9€-fmarrd$  41^  im 
Teraace,  "^  Aadffe,"  m,  BL  »  >- 

l—tiMin 

'  Jit  M  nor  viffmt,  Ac. 

Howerer  jnct  the  obeeiratlon  ma,y  be  that  Millon,  in  hu  '^Fuadiee  Loet»''  aeema  tc 
eoait  the  Unvvmr  of  tJbe  fcanle  lez,  it  is  reiy  eertain  that  he  did  not  ean7  the  mm/t 
eomplaiiaace  into  thif  pertoreiaDee.  What  the  Chonu  here  saji,  ontgoee  the  very 
bitterest  eatire  of  Eoripidee,  who  wac  eaUed  the  "  woaua-hater."  It  nay  be  wnA, 
fodeed«  in  exenee,  that  the  oeeaeion  wac  reiy  prorofcinf ;  and  that  tbeae  repraaehet 
are  rather  to  be  looked  npon  as  a  endden  start  of  resentment  than  eeol  and  sober  rea- 
soning.— Tars  a. 

Tbeie  reflections  are  the  more  serere,  as  they  are  not  spoken  by  BaauoBy  who  might 
be  SQppofed  to  utter  them  out  of  wtpM  and  resentment,  bnt  avs  delivered  by  the 
Choms  as  serious  and  Important  truths.  Bn^  by  all  aeeovnts*  MiltoB  himself  had  saT 
fered  some  uneasinem  through  the  temper  and  behaTionr  of  two  of  his  wives ;  and  nc 
wonder  therefore,  tliatr  npon  so  temptiag  an  oeeasion  as  this,  he  indulges  his  spleen  a 
litUe,  depreeiates  the  qnaiifleations  <ilt  ue  women,  and  asserts  the  superiority  of  the 
men;  and,  to  gire  these  sentiments  the  greater  weight,  puts  them  into  the  moutii  of  the 
Chorus. — Nbwtov. 

s  Thjf  parvnjfmpk. 

Bridesman,  **  But  Samson's  wife  was  given  to  his  eompaoion,  whom  he  had  used  sf 
his  friend/'  Judg.  air.  20.~BicBABJ>toa. 
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Or  value  what  is  best 

In  choice,  bnt  oftest  to  affect  the  wrong  ?  i^*> 

Or  was  too  mnch  of  self-love  miz'd. 

Of  constancy  no  root  infix'd; 

That  either  they  love  nothing,  or  not  long? 

Whatever  it  be,  to  wisest  men  and  best^ 
Seeming  at  first  all  heavenly  under  virgin  veil',  ^^^ 

Soft,  modest,  meek,  demure. 
Once  join'd,  the  contrary  she  proves,  a  thorn 
Intestine,  far  within  defensive  arms 
A  cleaving  mischief,^  in  his  way  to  virtue 
Adverse  and  turbulent,  or  by  her  charms  i<^ 

Draws  him  awry  enslaved 
With  dotage,  and  his  sense  depraved 
To  folly  and  shameful  deeds,  which  ruin  ends. 
What  pilot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck, 
Imbark'd  with  such  a  steers-mate  at  the  helm  ?  ^^^ 

Favoured  of  Heaven,  who  finds  ^ 
One  virtuous,  rarely  found. 
That  in  domestick  good  combines ; 
Happy  that  house  I  his  wav  to  peace  is  smooth : 
But  virtue,  which  breaks  through  all  opposition,  ^^^ 

And  all  temptation  can  remove, 
Most  shines,  and  most  is  acceptable  above. 

Therefore  God's  universal  law 
Gktve  to  the  man  despotiok  power 

Over  his  female  in  due  awe,  ^^^ 

Nor  from  that  right  to  part  an  hour. 
Smile  she  or  lour : 
So  shall  he  least  confusion  draw 
On  his  whole  life,  not  swayed 
By  female  usurpation,  nor  dismay'd.  ><*> 

But  had  we  best  retire  ?    I  see  a  storm. 

Sam.  Fair  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  and  rain. 

Cho,  But  this  another  kind  of  tempest  brings. 

k  To  wisett  men  and  heti. 

Bead  "to  tbe  wisest  man."    Bee  the  following  expressions:  'Mn  his  way;"  ''draws 
him  awry.*' — ^Mbabowcourt. 
We  have  such  a  change  of  the  nnmher  in  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iz.  1183.— Nbwtok. 
I  see  no  eause  for  this  alteration. 

i  Under  virgin  veiL 

Perhi^  Milton  here  aUndes  to  the  Jewish  virgins,  who,  being  kept  seelnded  from  the 
sight  of  men,  were  called  hidden  or  concealed;  and  when  they  were  first  presented  to  their 
hnsbands,  covered  their  heads  with  a  veil.  Bat  see  his  "  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce/'  b.  L  ehap.  3 ;  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  disappointments  which  may  happen 
in  dioosing  a  wife,  to  "  the  sober  man,  honouring  the  appearance  of  modesty,  and 
hoping  wdl  of  every  social  virtne  under  the  veU." — Todd. 

J  A  leaving  miediie/. 
These  words  allnde  to  the  poisoned  shirt  sent  to  Hercnles  by  his  wife  Dcjanira.- 
Mbadowcoubt. 

k  Favoured  of  Heaven,  vihofinde,  Ac. 

If  Milton,  like  Solomon,  and  the  son  of  Sirach,  satirises  the  women  in  general,  like 
them  too  he  commends  the  virtuous  and  good;  and  esteems  a  good  wife  a  bleeshig  from 
Ihe  Lord.    See  Prov.  zviiL  22,  xiz.  14,  and  Boclus.  zzvi.  1,  2.— Nbwtov. 


Sam,  Be  less  abstrase;  my  riddling  dajs  are  patft 

Cho.  Look  now  for  no  enchanting  roioe,  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honied  words ;  a  ronfffaer  tcmgve 
Draws  hitherward ;  I  know  him  by  his  stride. 
The  giant  Harapha  of  Oath,  his  look 
Haughty,  as  is  his  pile  high-bnilt  and  prond. 
Comes  he  in  peace  r  what  wind  hath  blown  him  hhher 
I  less  conjecture  than  when  first  I  saw 
The  snmptuons  Dalila  floating  this  way : 
His  habit  carries  peace,  his  brow  defiance. 

Sam.  Or  peace  or  not,  alike  to  me  he  comes.. 

Cho.  His  fraught  we  soon  shall  know :  he  now  anives. 

Sar.  I  come  not,  Samson,  to  oondole  thy  dianee, 
As  these  perhaps,  yet  wish  it  had  not  been, 
Though  for  no  friendly  intent.     I  am  of  Giith; 
Men  call  me  Harapha,^  of  stock  renown'd 
As  Og^  or  Anak,  and  the  Emims  old 
That  Kiriathaim  held :  thou  know'st  me  now, 
If  thou  at  all  art  known."    Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigious  miffht  and  feats  perfbrm'd. 
Incredible  to  me,  in  this  diapleasod, 
That  I  was  neyer  ]HreB6nt  on  the  place 
Of  those  encounters,  where  we  might  haye  tried 
Each  other's  force  in  camp  or  listed  field ; 
And  now  am  come  to  see  of  whom  such  noise 
Hath  walk'd  about,  and  each  limb  to  suryey. 
If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report. 

Sam.  The  way  to  know  were  not  to  see,  but  taste. 

Sdr.  Dost  thou  already  single  me?    I  thought 
Gyyes"  and  the  mill  had  tamed  thee.     0,  that  fortune 
Had  brought  me  to  the  field,  where  thou  art  fiuned 
To  haye  wrought  such  wonders  with  an  ass's  jaw  I 
I  should  haye  forced  thee  soon  wish  other  arms, 
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1  Mtn  taU  m«  Barapka,  Ao. 
Thfs  olMHraotor  10  llotitiont,  but  is  prop«rly  iatrodnoed  by  the  poet^  and  nol  witiioat 
some  fonndatioii  in  Scripture.  Araphay  or  rather  Kapha  (sajs  Calmei),  was  &ther  of 
the  giants  of  Rephaim.  The  word  Kapha  may  likewise  signify  simply  a  giant.  "Of 
stock  renown'd  as  Og;''  see  Dent  iiL  11.  "Or  Anak,  and  the  BmiiDs  oldf'  see  Bent 
ii.  10, 11.    "That  Kiriathum  held,-"  see  Gen.  xiy.  6.— Nbwtost. 

Iftkou  ataUari  h^nm. 
He  is  made  to  speak  in  the  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  1angnag» of  SalMi,  "PandiN 
Lost,"  b.iT.  830:— 

Not  to  know  no  aigaes  yonrselTes  aBknown.^NawToir. 

■  (Tyoet. 
ChiOns.    So,  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a.  ▼.  s.  3 :— 

Most  I  repent  ? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyres. 

And  in  FiOrfhz's  "  Tasso/'  b.  v.  st.  42  :— 

These  hands  were  rande  to  shake  shaip  spears  and  swosda, 
Nut  to  be  tied  in  gyres,  &c. — ^Nswtok. 
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Or  left  thy  carcase  where  the  ass  lay  thrown: 
So  had  the  glory  of  prowess  been  recover'd 
To  Palestine,  won  by  i^  Philistine 
From  the  unforeskinn'd  race  of  whom  thoa  bear'st 
The  highest  name  for  yaliant  acts :  that  honour^ 
Certain  to  have  won  by  mortal  duel  from  thee^ 
I  lose,  prevented  by  thy  eyes  put  out. 

Sam.  Boast  not  of  what  thou  wouldst  have  done^  but  do 
What  then  thou  wouldst;  thou  seest  it  in  thy  hand.  ^^ 

Ear,  To  combat  with  a  Uind  man  I  disdain ; 
And  thou  hast  need  much  washing  to  be  touch'd. 

Sam,  Such  usage  as  your  honourable  lords 
Afford  me,  assassinated  and  betray'd, 
Who  durst  not  with  their  whole  united  powers 
In  fight  withstand  me  single  and  unarm'd, 
Nor  m  the  house  with  chamber-ambushes 
Close-banded  durst  attack  me^  no,  not  sleeping, 
Till  they  had  hired  a  woman  with  their  gold, 
Breaking  her  marriage  faith  to  circumvent  me. 
Therefore,  without  feign'd  shifts  let  be  aflsign'd 
Some  narrow  place  enclosed,  where  sight  may  give  thee, 
Or  rather  flight,^  no  great  advantage  on  me ; 
Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet 
And  brigandine  of  brass,'  thy  broad  habergeon,  ^^ 

Yant-braoe,  and  greves,  and  gauntlet;  add  thy  spear, 
A  weaver's  beam,'^  and  seven-times-folded  shield :' 
I  only  with  an  oaken  staff  will  meet  thee, 
And  raise  such  outcries  on  thy  clatter'd  iron. 
Which  Ions  shall  not  withhold  me  from  thy  head^  '^ 

That  in  a  litUe  time,  while  breath  remains  thee^ 
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•  Si^  map  ff¥09  (Am, 
Or  rather  ftigkU 
This  fl«7  OS  word!  ii  beneath  Milton, 

p  And  hrigandine  of  hroM,  Ao. 
''Briguidfaie^''  a  ooat  of  maiL    Jer.  xlvi  4: — ''Farbisli  the  spean  and  pnt  on  the 
brigandines."    See  also  IL  3.    ''  Habergeon/'  a  coat  of  mail  for  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
•'Faer,  Qu."iLvL29:— 
Tlleir  mighty  strokes  their  habeigeons  dismtiilM, 
And  nakM  made  each  others  manly  tspohen : 

**  SpaUes,"  that  i%  shonlders.  And  see  Fairfax,  b.  1.  st  72.  **  Vant-braee,"  ATant-brae^ 
annoor  for  the  arms.    So,  in  "  Troll,  and  Ores."  a.  L  s.  6,  Nestor  speaks : — 

I'll  hide  my  silver  beard  la  a  gold  beaver, 
And  in  my  vont-braee  pot  this  withered  brawn. 

And  see  Fairfax,  b.  xx.  st  139 :—"  Greves,"  armour  for  the  legs.  1  Sam.  xvit  §:— 
^  And  he  had  greves  of  brass  upon  his  legs."  "  Gauntlet^"  an  iron  glove.  "Hen.  TV." 
p.  n.  a.  L  s.  8|  old  Northumberland  speaks  ^-~ 

Hence  therefbrei  thon  nice  crotch ; 
A  soaly  gauntlet  noW|  with  Jointf  of  steel, 
Hast  glove  this  hand^— Nxwroir. 

4  A  weaver^  9  beam. 
As  the  spear  of  Goliath  was. — ^T.  WABtoir. 

r  And  9even-Hme$'/olded  tkield. 
As  was  AJax's,  Ovid,  ''Met"  ziii  2:— "Glypei  dominos  septempUeis."— Newtok. 
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Thon  oft  shalt  wish  thyself  at  Ckth,  to  boast 
Again  in  safety  what  thou  wouldst  haye  done 
To  Samson,  but  shalt  never  see  Gath  more. 

Hot.  Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  arms,  '^ 

Which  greatest  heroes  have  in  battle  worn, 
Their  ornament  and  safety,  had  not  spells 
And  black  enchantments,  some  magician's  art, 
Arm'd  thee  or  charm'd  diee  strong,"  which  thou  from  Heaven 
Feign'dst  at  thy  birth  was  given  thee  in  thy  hair,  ^'^ 

Where  strength  can  least  abide,  though  all  thy  hairs 
Were  bristles  ranged  like  those  that  ridge  the  back 
Of  chafed  wild  boars,  or  ruffled  porcupines.* 

Sam.  I  know  no  spells,  use  no  forbidden  arts : 
My  trust  is  in  the  Living  God,  who  eave  me  "^ 

At  my  nativity  this  strength,  diffused 
No  less  through  all  my  sinews,  joints,  and  bones. 
Than  thine,  while  I  preserved  these  locks  unshorn, 
The  pledge  of  my  unviolated  vow. 

For  proof  hereof,  if  Dagon  be  thy  god,  *>• 

Go  to  his  temple,  invocate  his  aid 
With  solemnest  devotion,  spread  before  him 
How  highly  it  concerns  his  glory  now 
To  frustrate  and  dissolve  these  magick  spells, 
Which  I  to  be  the  power  of  Israers  God  '*■• 

Avow,  and  challenge  Daeon  to  the  test. 
Offering  to  combat  thee  his  champion  bold, 
With  the  utmost  of  his  godhead  seconded : 
Then  thou  shalt  see,  or  rather,  to  thy  sorrow. 
Soon  feel  whose  God  is  strongest,  thine  or  mine.  '^ 

Har.  Presume  not  on  thy  God,  whatever  he  be ; 

•  Arm*d  iket  or  ekarm^d  tkee  ttrong, 

Mr.  Thj«r  here  obserresyit  is  very  probable  that  Milton  adopted  thU  notion  from  the 
Italian  epics,  who  are  rerj  Aill  of  enchanted  amuy  and  eometiinea  repreeent  their  heroee 
invnlnerable  by  this  art  But  as  Bfr.  Warton  remarks,  the  poet* s  idea  is  immediately 
and  particularly  taken  from  the  ritual  of  the  combat  in  chivalry.  See  "  Comns»"  t.  647. 
Samson  replies, — 

I  know  no  spells,  use  no  forbidden  arts ; 

My  trust  is  m  the  living  God. 

Here,  it  must  be  observed,  is  a  direct  allusion  to  the  oath  taken  before  the  judges  of  the 
combat  by  the  champion : — "I  do  swear,  that  I  have  not  upon  me,  nor  on  any  of  the 
arms  I  shall  use,  words,  charms,  or  enchantments,  to  which  I  trust  for  help  to  conquer 
my  enemy;  but  that  I  do  only  trust  in  Gk>d,  in  my  right,  and  in  the  strength  of  my 
body  and  arms."  Cockbnm's  "Hist  of  Duels,"  p.  115.  The  poet  here  says  "black 
enchantments,"  in  like  manner  as  Machin,  introducing  the  same  ancient  oath  in  his 
"  Dumb  Knight,"  1633.    **  Here  you  shall  swear,"  Ac— 

That  here  yon  stand,  not  arm'd  with  any  guile 
or  philters,  charms,  of  night-spells,  characters, 
Ana  other  black  infemal  vantages. 

Milton's  Harapha,  as  Mr.  Warton  observes,  is  as  much  a  Gothic  giant  as  any  In  Amadii 
de  Gaul ;  and,  like  a  Gothic  giant,  engages  in  a  just  cause  against  a  virtuous  cham* 
pion« — ^ToDD. 

t  Or  rnffltd  porcupftif*, 
'▼ho  ean  doubt  that  Milton  here  had  Shakspcare  in  mind  ?    "  Hamlet,"  a.  L  s.  8 1— > 

And  tfach  particular  hsir  to  stand  on  end. 

Like  quilU  apon  the  fretful  porcupine. — ^Nxwroic. 
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Thee  he  regards  not,  owns  not,  hath  cut  off 

Quite  from  his  people,  and  delivered  up 

Lito  thy  enemies'  hand,  permitted  them 

To  put  out  both  thine  eyes,  and  fetter'd  send  thee  ^ 

Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind 

Among  the  slaves  and  asses,  thy  comrades,* 

As  ffood  for  nothing  else ;  no  better  sendee 

With  those  thy  boisterous  locks,  no  worthy  match 

For  valour  to  assail,  nor  by  the  sword  *>• 

Of  noble  warriour,  so  to  stain  his  honour. 

But  by  the  barber's  razor  best  subdued. 

Sam.  All  these  indignities,  for  such  they  are 
From  thine,  these  evils  I  deserve,  and  more. 
Acknowledge  them  from  God  inflicted  on  me  '^^ 

Justly,  yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon. 
Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  his  eye 
Gracious  to  re-admit  the  suppliant : 
In  confidence  whereof  I  once  again 

Defy  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  fight,  ^^ 

By  combat  to  decide  whose  god  is  God, 
Tnine,  or  whom  I  with  Israel's  sons  adore. 

Hdr,  Fair  honour  that  thou  dost  thy  God,  in  trusting 
He  will  accept  thee  to  defend  his  cause, 
A  murderer,  a  revolter,  and  a  robber  I  ^'** 

Sam,  Tongue-doughty  giant,  how  dost  thou  prove  me  these  f 

Hdr,  Is  not  thy  nation  subject  to  our  lords  ? 
Their  magistrates  confess'd  it  when  they  took  thee 
As  a  league-breaker,  and  deliver'd  bound 
Into  our  hands :  for  hadst  thou  not  committed  ^^^ 

Notorious  murder  on  those  thirty  men 
At  Ascalon,  who  never  did  thee  harm, 
Then  like  a  robber  stripp'dst  them  of  their  robes  ? 
The  Philistines,  when  thou  hadst  broke  the  league. 
Went  up  with  armed  powers  thee  only  seeking,  ^^ 

To  others  did  no  violence  nor  spoil. 

Sam.  Among  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines 
I  chose  a  wife,  which  argued  me  no  foe ; 

And  in  your  city  held  my  nuptial  feast :  . 

But  your  ill-meaning  politician  lords,  ^^ 

Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  ^  and  guests,  ' 

Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies,  | 

Who,  threatening  cruel  death,  constrain'd  the  bride  i 

«  There  to  grind  ! 

Awumg  the  elavm  and  omm,  thy  eomradet. 

Thore  oan  be  no  doubt  that  Milton  bad  here  Apuleius's  description  of  a  pistrinum  in 
his  mind.  See  ''Met"  iz.  ad  init,  where  the  an,  who  is  the  speaker,  Ba3r8, — «  Jam  de 
meo  jamentario  oontubemio  qnid,  rel  ad  qaem  modamy  memorem?" — ^Dmrsna. 

▼  Under  preienee  of  bridal /riende. 
The  attendant  yonng  men  at  Samson's  marriage  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  hif 
wife's  fuaily,  and  not  to  hare  been,  as  was  usual,  his  own  relations  or  acquaintance. 
Josephns  relates  that  under  the  pretence  of  honour,  they  sent  these  thirty  companions 
to  watch  oYer  him,  lest  he  should  commit  any  disturbance. — Todd. 


To  wiing  from  me,  aid  tell  to  them,  mj  wetn^ 

That  Bolyed  the  riddle  whidi  I  bad  piopoeed.  »■> 

When  I  perodyed  all  set  on  enmity, 

As  on  mj  enemies^  whererer  cbaaeed, 

I  used  hostility  atui  took  their  spml. 

To  pay  my  nnderminnv  in  tiieir  eoin. 

Mj  nation  was  sahjeeted  to  yoor  kids;  ^"^ 

It  was  the  force  of  oonqnest :  foree  with  force 

Is  well  ejected  when  the  conqner^d  can. 

But  Ij  a  priyate  peRSon,  whom  my  oonntry 

As  a  leagoe-breaker  gave  up  bonnd,  pfesiuned 

Single  rebellion,  and  did  hoetile  aets.  ^** 

I  was  no  priyate,  but  a  person  raised  I 

With  strength  ssffiinent,  and  command  frotn  Heayen^ 

To  free  my  country :  if  their  senrile  mmds 

Me,  their  deliyerer  sent,  woold  not  reoeiye. 

Bat  to  their  masters  gaye  me  np  for  naoght^  ^^'^   \ 

The  nnworthier  they;  whence  to  this  day  they  serye.  > 

I  was  to  do  my  part  from  fieayen  assigned, 

And  had  perform'd  it,  if  my  known  offienea 

Had  not  disabled  me,  not  iJl  yonr  foree  : 

These  shifts  lefoted,  answer  thy  mpellant,*  >*** 

Thoogh  by  his  blindness  maim'd  for  high  attempts, 

Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  '  to  nngle  %hty 

As  a  petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce.  | 

Ear,  With  thee  f  a  man  condemned,  a  slave  inrolFd,  : 

Due  by  the  law  to  capital  ptmishment  ?  '>»  • 

To  fight  with  thee,  no  man  of  arms  will  deign.  j 

Sam.  Camest  thon  for  this,  yain  boaster,  to  smryey  me,  [ 

To  descant  on  my  strength,  and  giye  thy  yerdict  ? 
Come  nearer;  part  not  hence  so  slight  informM; 
Bat  take  good  need  my  hand  soryey  not  thee.  ^'^ 

Ear.  O  Baal-idlMib  U  can  my  ears  nnased 
Hear  these  dishonoors,  and  not  render  death  1 

Sam,  No  man  withholds  thee,  nothing  from  thy  hand 
Fear  I  incorable ;  bring  up  thy  yan : 
My  heels  are  fetter'd,  but  my  fist  is  free. 

Ear.  This  insolence  other  kind  of  answer  fits. 

Sam.  Go,  bafiled  coward  1  lest  I  run  vpon  thee, 


Thy  ehallenger.    The  defendant^  in  like  maimer^  tigaiAtB  lb«  Mnon  ofcuTlftniFml 
!   Tha%  in  Bhakipeare's  <<  King  Henry  VL"  p.  iL  a.  iL  8.  8  >- 

Thii  if  th«  day  appoiatMl  for  th«  eomlMt ; 

And  iMdy  are  tha  a^pailaBk  and  dafandaat,  i 

The  anoonrar  and  oil  maa. — ^Tonn. 

I 

z  Wko  now  d^iet  tk^  ihrim. 

This  waa  tha  oastom  and  the  law  of  anna,  to  gire  tiia  (diallenge  and  to  iomd  the  I 

,   trumpet  tiiriee.    In  allnrion  to  the  fame  practice,  Edgar  appears,  to  fight  with  the  Baa*  > 

;   lard,  "  by  the  Bonnd  of  the  third  tmmpeV'  King  Lear,  a.  r.  8.  7.— Na  wtoh.  | 

I  f  0  Batd-M^bMh. 

i       He  if  properly  made  to  inYoke  Baal-iebnb,  as  afterwards  to  swear  by  Astaroth  |  that 

I  is,  the  deities  of  the  Philistines  and  neighbooring  nations. — Nkwtoh. 
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Though  in  these  chainB,  balk  whhost  spirit  rmt, 
And  with  one  bufiei  hj  thy  stractore  low. 
Or  swing  thee  in  the  air,  then  dash  thee  down 
To  the  baard  of  thy  brains  and  shattered  sides. 

Har.  By  Astaroth,  ere  long  thou  shalt  lament. 
These  braveries/  in  irons  loaden  on  thee* 

Oho,  His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  orest-faUeiii 
Stalking  with  less  nnoonscionable  strides^ 
And  lower  looks,  but  in  a  sultry  chafe. 

Stiin.  I  dread  him  not,  nor  all  his  giant  brood, 
Though  Fame  divulge  him  father  of  five  sons,* 
All  of  gigantick  sise,  Goliath  ehief . 

C%o.  He  will  direcUy  to  the  lords,  I  fear. 
And  with  malioious  counsel  stir  them  up 
Some  way  or  other,  yet  further  to  affict  thee. 

Sam,  He  must  allege  some  cause,  and  offer'd  fight 
Will  not  dare  mention,  lest  a  question  rise 
Whether  he  durst  accept  the  eier  or  not; 
And,  that  he  durst  not,  plain  enough  appear'd. 
Much  more  affliction  than  already  Mt 
They  cannot  well  impose,  nor  I  sustain ; 
If  they  intend  advantage  of  my  labours, 
The  work  of  many  hands,  which  earns  my  keepii^ 
With  no  small  profit  daily  to  my  owners. 
But  come  what  will,  my  deadliest  foe  will  prove 
My  speediest  friend,  by  deat^  to  rid  me  hence  ; 
The  worst  that  he  can  ffive  to  me  the  best. 
Yet  so  it  may  fall  out,  because  their  end 
Is  hate,  not  help  to  me,  it  may  with  mine 
Draw  their  own  ruin  who  attempt  the  deed. 

Cho.  O,  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  just  men  long  oppressed, 
When  Gh)d  into  the  hands  of  ^eir>  deliverer 
Puts  invincible  might 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  the  oppressour, 
The  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men, 
Hardy  and  industrious  to  support 
Tvrannick  power,  but  raging  to  pursue 
Tne  righteous,  and  all  such  as  honour  truth  I 
He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats. 
With  plain  heroick  magnitude  of  mind 


*  Ere  long  Hum  9kdU  lammU 
TKe»€  hrwMTiet,  Ac 
Thlfl  oonneotf  Harapb*  with  the  buuBess  of  the  drftin%  by  making  Ua  Terenge  for 
the  threatening  and  oontemptaoiu  language  of  Samaon  the  cause,  why  the  latter  it  to 
be  brought  before  the  publio  aaeembly  to  make  sgort  for  them. — ^Dvnstkr. 

«  Father  pffive  tone,  Sb9, 
The  story  of  Goliath  of  Gath  is  rery  well  known ;  and  the  other  four  are  mentioned 
S  Sam.  xxi,  16—22  :—**  These  four  were  bora  to  the  giant  [or  to  Herapha]  in  Gath,  and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  David  and  by  the  hand  of  his  senrants."— Nswroii. 
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And  celestial  vigour  aimM ; 

Their  armouries  and  magazines  contemns^ 

Renders  them  useless  3  while 

With  winged  expedition. 

Swift  as  the  lightning  glance,  he  executes 

His  errand  on  the  wicked,  who,  surprised, 

Lose  their  defence,  distracted  and  amazed. 

But  patience  is  more  ofb  the  exercise 
Of  saints,*  the  trial  of  their  fortitude. 
Making  them  each  his  own  deliverer, 
And  victor  over  all 
That  tyranny  or  fortune  can  inflict. 
Either  of  these  is  in  thy  lot, 
Samson,  with  might  endued 
Above  the  sons  of  men ;  but  sight  bereaved 
May  chance  to  number  thee  with  those 
Whom  patience  finally  must  crown. 

This  idol's  day  hath  been  to  thee  no  day  of  rest, 
Labouring  thy  mind 
More  than  the  working  day  thy  hands. 
And  yet  perhaps  more  trouble  is  behind. 
For  I  descry  this  way 
Some  other  tending ;  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  or  quaint  staff  he  bears, 
Comes  on  amain,  speed  in  his  look. 
By  his  habit  I  discern  him  now 
A  publick  officer,  and  now  at  hand : 
His  message  will  be  short  and  voluble. 

Enter  Officer. 

Off.  Hebrews,  the  prisoner  Samson  here  I  seek. 

Cho.  His  manacles  remark  him ;  there  he  sits. 

Off,  Samson,  to  thee  our  lords  thus  bid  me  say : 
This  day  to  Dairon  is  a  solemn  feast, 
With  siorificesT^amph,  pomp,  and  games: 
Thy  strength  they  know  surpassing  human  rate. 
And  now  some  public  proof  thereof  require 
To  honour  this  great  feast  and  great  assembly : 
Rise  therefore  with  all  speed,  and  come  along, 
Where  I  will  see  thee  hearten'd,  and  fresh  clad. 
To  appear,  as  fits,  before  the  illustrious  lords. 

Sam.  Thou  know'st  I  am  an  Hebrew,  therefore  tell  them^ 
Our  law  forbids  at  their  religious  rites 
My  presence ;  for  that  cause  I  cannot  come. 

C^.  This  answer,  be  assured,  will  not  content  them. 

Sam.  Have  they  not  sword-players,  and  every  sort 
Of  gymnio  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners, 
Juglers,  and  dancers,  anticks,  mummers,  mimicks, 

b  0/  BatnU, 
The  fanatical  laognage  of  the  republican  partj. — DimsTEiu 
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But  they  most  piok  me  out,  with  Bhaokles  tiied^ 

And  over-kbour'd  at  their  publiok  miU, 

To  make  them  sport  with  blind  actiyitj  f 

Do  thej  not  seek  occasion  of  new  qnarrek 

On  mj  refdsal  to  distress  me  more. 

Or  make  a  game  of  mj  calamities  ? 

Betum  the  way  thou  camest;  I  will  not  come. 

Off,  Regard  thyself;  this  will  offend  them  highly. 

Sam.  Myself?  my  conscience  and  internal  peace. 
Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased 
With  corporal  senritude,  that  my  mind  eyer 
Will  condescend  to  such  absurd  commands  ? 
Although  their  drudge,  to  be  their  fool  or  jester, 
And  in  my  midst  of  sorrow  and  heart-grief 
To  show  them  feats,  and  play  before  their  god,  >^ 

The  worst  of  all  indignities,  yet  on  me 
Join'd  with  extreme  contempt  f  I  will  not  come. 

Off,  My  message  was  imposed  on  me  with  speed. 
Brooks  no  delay :  is  this  thy  resolution  f 

Sam.  So  take  it  with  what  speed  thy  messafle  needs.         ^' 

Off.  I  am  sorry  what  this  stoutness  will  produce.  [Extt. 

oam.  Perhaps  thou  shalt  haye  cause  to  sorrow  indeed.* 

Cho.  Consider,  Samson ;  matters  now  are  strain'd 
Up  to  the  highth,  whether  to  hold  or  break : 
He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  report  ^^ 

Thy  words  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  ? 
Expect  another  message  more  imperious, 
More  lordly  thundering  than  thou  well  wilt  bear. 

Sam.  Shall  I  abuse  this  consecrated  gift 
Of  strength,  again  returning  with  my  hair  » 

After  my  great  transgression }  so  requite 
Fayour  reneVd,  and  add  a  greater  sm 
By  prostituting  holy  things  to  idols  ? 
A  Nazarite  in  place  abominable 

Vaunting  my  strength  in  honour  to  their  Dagon  I  '^ 

Besides,  now  yile,  contemptible,  ridiculous  I 
What  act  more  execrably  unclean,  profane  J 

Clio.  Yet  with  this  strength  thou  seryest  the  Philistines, 
Idolatrous,  uncircumcised,  unclean. 

Sam.  Not  in  their  idol-worship,  but  by  labour  >** 

Honest  and  lawful  to  deserye  my  food 
Of  those,  who  haye  me  in  their  ciyil  power. 

«  Perhapn  ih&u  tkalt  have  eatwe  to  torrow  indeed, 

H«rt  the  oatuirophe  is  anticipated,  as  before,  r.  1266 : — 

It  may  with  mine 
Draw  their  own  min  who  attempt  the  deed. 

And  moll  anttoipations  are  uenal  with  the  beet  dramatie  writen,  who  knowing  their 
own  plan,  open  it  by  degrees,  and  drop  eneh  hints  as  cannot  be  perfectly  oomprohendedy 
till  they  are  fnlly  explained  by  the  OYent  The  speaker  himself  can  only  be  supposed 
to  haye  some  geneial  meaning,  and  not  a  distinct  conception  of  all  the  partioolars; 
somewhat  like  Uie  high-priest  in  the  Gospel,  who  prophesied  without  his  knowing  it— 
MawTOH. 
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(3b.  WImm  Ike  Wtti  j«iDs  noty  ouftwiid 
iSsiM^  Where  ovlmd  Ibne  niiininii^  the 
But  who  eoDMtaaoB  me  to  the  teaipfe  of  Dugoa, 
Not  dnggnu^l  tko  Fhiliitim  knb  nwMd 

I  do  it  freely,  Tentoriiig  to  ^Jmijjlkmm 
Ood  for  the  fcer  of  mm,  end  nun  pveferi 
Set  God  behind :  whieh  in  hie  jeelooe^ 
Shall  BOMTy  qnw|>epted,  ind  fargiveagoo. 
Yet  that  he  maj  diepenoe*  with  niOi  or  Aet, 
Present  in  teni|4ee  at  idolatrwM  riiea 
For  some  important  otaae,  thorn  need'st  not  dosbi. 
Cho,  How  thoQ  wilt  here  oome  off  sumoonts  mj 
Sam.  Be  of  good  oonnge;  I  begin  to  feci 
Some  roosiag  motions  in  me^  whi^  di^oee 
To  something  extraordinary  my  thoughts. 
I  with  this  messenger  will  go  along,* 
Nothing  to  do^  be  sere,  that  may  dish 
Onr  law,  or  stun  my  tow  of  Naiarite. 
If  there  be  anght  of  presage  in  the 
This  day  will  he  remarfcab^  in  my  file 
By  some  great  net,  or  of  my  di^  the  bet. 
Cko.  In  time  then  hast  resolved ;  the 


boldfl. 


Off.  Samson,  this  seeond  message  from  oar  levda 
To  thee  I  am  bid  say.     Art  then  onr  slaye, 
Onr  captive,  at  the  pnblick  mill  oor  dmdge, 
And  darest  thou  at  oor  sending  and  ooaMnand 
Dispute  ^y  coming?  oeoM  without  delay; 
Or  we  shall  find  such  engines  to  assail 
And  hamper  thee,  as  thra  shalt  oome  of  fiiros^ 
Though  thou  wert  firmlier  faeten'd  than  a  lo^ 

Sam.  I  could  be  well  oootent  to  tiy  their  art^ 
Which  to  no  few  of  them  would  prove  pemicione : 
Tet,  knowing  their  advantagea  too  many. 


MUton  here  probably  bad  in  rum  the  iCoiy  of  Ki 
■atioo  of  thii  fort  firom  EUaha,  which  he  seemingly  giaots  him. 
19.— TarxB. 

•  I  with  tki0  mmmmfer  wiU  y»  aIom§, 

With  wliat  meisangerf    It  wai  not  ezftraoriy  aid  before  tibat  the 
eoming :  it  wae  implied  indeed  ia  what  the  Chonu  had  aaid  :— 

How  thoa  wilt  bete  eome  off  iiinBoanti  my  rtaeh : 


the  Syrian  beniaf  a  diipen- 
BeeTB^gi,  v.  18, 


and  this  might  Texy  well  be  understood  by  a  man,  who  could  see  the  messenger  eoming 
as  well  as  the  Choms ;  hot  seems  hardly  a  sufficient  intimation  to  a  blind  man,  nnless 
we  suppose  him  to  Imow  that  the  messenger  was  eoming  by  the  same  impulse,  that  he 
felt  rousing  him  to  something  extraordinary. — ^Nswtov. 

But  the  Chorus  had  also  said,  r.  1352,  after  the  officer  is  departed, — ^"Bzpeet  aao«her 
message  more  Imperious,"  Ac    These  words  of  Samson  may  perhaps  be  oonridered, 


therefore,  as  an  ezpeetation  of  the  return  of  tke  officer,  and  his  ^UmalniUsa  hew  la 
act  aeeordingly. — ^Tonn. 

f  ^  there  he  aught  f^  yreeage  im  the  mind. 
This  change  ef  pnrpose,  from  a  sadden  intsmal  preeage  of  the  mia^  ii  magnlfleeBtly 
imaginedi  and  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  catastrophe  tarns. 


^ 


Because  they  shall  not  trail  me  thnrngh  their  streeta 
Like  a  wild  beast^  I  aa  ooatent  to  go. 
Masters'  comnurndss  eome  wilih  a  poiwer  reristikas 
To  such  as  owe  them  absolute  subjeotioii ;  '  ^^ 

And  for  a  Me  who  will  not  change  his  puipose  f 
So  mutable  are  ail  the  ways  of  men  1) 
^et  this  be  sure,  in  nothing  to  comply 
Scandalous  or  forbidden  in  our  law. 

Off,  I  praise  thy  resolution :  doff  these  links:  '^^ 

By  this  compliance  thou  wilt  win  the  lords 
To  favour,  and  perhaps  to  set  thee  free. 

Sofia.  Brethren,  furewell ;  your  company  along      ^ 
I  will  not  wish,  lest  it  perhaps  offend  them 
To  see  me  ghrt  with  friends  \  and  how  the  sight  ^^^ 

Of  me,  as  of  a  common  enemy, 
So  dreaded  once,  may  now  exasperate  them, 
I  know  not :  lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine  ;^ 
And  the  well-feasted  priest  then  soonest  fired 
With  seal,  if  aught  religion  seem  concem'd ;  ^^^ 

No  less  the  people,  on  their  holy-days. 
Impetuous,  insolent,  unquenchable : 
Happen  what  may,  of  me  expect  to  hear 
Nothing  dishonourable,  impure,  unworthy 
Our  God,  our  law,  my  nation,  or  myself,  '^^ 

The  last  of  me  or  no  I  cannot  warrant.  [JS^  wHQk  ikt  Officer. 

Cho,  Gk),  and  the  ISsk^  One ' 
Of  Israel  be  thy  guide 

To  what  may  serre  his  glory  best,  and  spread  his  name 
Great  among  the  heathen  round ;  i^^ 

Send  thee  the  angel  of  thy  Urth,  to  stand 
Fast  by  thy  side,  who  from  thy  father's  field 
Bode  up  in  flames  after  his  message  told 
Of  thy  conception,  and  be  now  a  shield 

Of  fire ;  that  spirit,  that  first  rush'd  on  thee  '^ 

In  the  camp  of  Dan, 

f .  MaHtenf  eonunofuif,  Ac. 

This  was  %  feini;  but  it  hftd  bettayed  itself  had  it  not  be«n  oorered  by  t.  1408  \— 

Y«t  this  b6  nira,  fto.— Wabbvxton. 

But  this  last  passage  most  bare  been  intended  by  the  aathor  to  be  addressed  only  to 
the  Chorus :  the  offioer  certainly  answers  Samson's  speech,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  these 
words :  and  as  to  the  rerses  1404  and  1405  before  us,  they  are  in  fact  so  far  firom  being 
a  feint,  that  they  are  marked  with  the  most  indignant  spirit  of  irony ;  indeed,  so  pal 
pable,  as  to  re^jnire  what  follows  (*' And  for  a  life,"  Ac)  to  soIUd  it  down  to  tiia  mefl« 
senger. — ^DuirsraB. 

^  Lordt  are  lordliett  in  Ihdr  wine,  Ac. 

Milton  here  insinuates,  that  holy-days  are  of  heathen  institution.    The  passage  is  a 
oonoealed  attack  on  the  church  of  England :  b«t  he  first  express^  his  contempt  of  a 
nobility,  and  an  opulent  clergy,  that  is,  lords  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  who  by  no 
means  coincided  with  his  IcYclling  and  narrow  principles  of  republicanism  and  Cat 
Tinism ;  and  whom  he  tacitly  compares  with  the  lords  and  priests  of  the  idol  Bagon.— 
T.  Wabtoh. 

t  OOf  and  the  Hcly  One, 

This,  and  the  thirteen  following  lines,  are  in  the  highaet  strain  of  dlTine  poetiy;  and 
such  as  no  one  but  Milten  covld  £*▼•  written. 


MM 


IMS 


Be  effioaoiouB  in  thee  now  at  need  I 
For  never  was  from  Heaven  imparted 
Measure  of  strength  so  great  to  mortal  seed, 
As  in  thy  wondrons  actions  hath  been  seen. 
But  wherefore  eomes  old  Manoah  in  such  haste 
With  youthful  steps  ?  much  livelier  than  erewhile 
He  seems ;  supposing  here  to  find  his  son. 
Or  of  him  bringing  to  us  some  glad  news  ? 

Bnier  Makoah. 

Man.  Peace  with  you^  brethren ;  my  inducement  hither 
Was  not  at  present  here  to  find  my  son, 
By  order  of  the  lords  new  parted  hence 
To  come  and  play  before  them  at  their  feast. 
I  heard  all  as  I  came ;  the  cit^  rings. 
And  numbers  thither  flock :  I  had  no  will, 
Lest  I  should  see  him  forced  to  things  unseemly. 
But  that,  which  moved  my  coming  now,  was  cluefly 
To  give  ye  part  with  me  what  hope  I  have 
With  good  success  to  work  his  liberty. 

Oho,  That  hope  would  much  rejoice  us  to  partake 
With  thee ;  say,  reverend  sire ;  we  thirst  to  hear. 

Man.  I  have  attempted  one  by  one  the  lords 
Either  at  home,  or  through  the  high  street  passing, 
With  supplication  prone  and  father's  tears. 
To  accept  of  ransom  for  my  son  their  prisoner. 
Some  much  averse  I  found  and  wondrous  harsh. 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite; 
That  part  most  reverenced  Dagon  and  his  priests  'J 
Others  more  moderate  seemins,^  but  their  aim 
Private  reward,  for  which  both  God  and  state 
They  easily  would  set  to  sale  :  a  third 
More  generous  far  and  civil,  who  confessed 
They  nad  enough  revenged ;  having  reduced 
Their  foe  to  misery  beneath  their  fears, 
The  rest  was  magnanimity  to  remit. 
If  some  convenient  ransom  were  proposed. 
What  noise  or  shout  was  that  ?  it  tore  the  sky.> 

Cho.  Doubtless,  the  people  shouting  to  behold 

J  That  part  moH  reverenced  Dagon  and  hie  prieete. 

Milton,  I  doabt  noty  in  this  place  indalges  that  inveterate  ipleen  which  he  alwayi  had 
^^inst  public  and  established  religion :  he  might  also  perhaps,  in  this  descripUon  of 
llanoah's  application  for  Samson's  deliverance,  glance  at  his  own  ease  after  the  Ra- 
itoration. — Thtkr. 

k  OtKere  more  moderate  eeemtng,  Ac 

The  Presbyterian  party,  who  had  joined  the  royalists  and  eonrtiers. — ^Dmrsna. 

1  It  tore  the  eky. 
So,  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  L  542  :— 

A  shoot  that  tore  hell's  ooaeate : 

Which  Pope  has  copied,  "  Iliad/'  xiii.  1059  :— 

A  shoot  that  tore  heayea's  coneaTO.— ToB0. 
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Their  onoe  great  dread;  captive  and  blind  before  thenoy 
Or  at  some  proof  of  strength  befbre  them  shown. 

Man.  His  ransom,  if  my  whole  inheritance 
May  compass  it,  shall  willingly  be  paid 
And  numbered  down :  much  rather  I  shall  choose 
To  live  the  poorest  in  my  tribe,  than  richest, 
And  he  in  that  calamitous  prison  left. 
No,  I  am  fix'd,  not  to  part  nence  without  him. 
For  his  redemption  all  my  patrimony. 
If  need  be,  I  am  ready  to  forego 
And  quit :  not  wanting  him,  I  shall  want  nothing. 

Cho.  Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  their  sons, 
Thou  for  thy  son  art  bent  to  lay  out  all : 
Sons  wont  to  nurse  their  parents  in  old  age. 
Thou  in  old  age  carest  how  to  nurse  thy  son, 
Made  older  than  thy  age  through  eye-sight  lost. 

Man,  It  shall  be  my  delight"  to  tend  his  eyes, 
And  view  him  sitting  in  the  house  ennobled 
With  all  those  high  exploits  by  him  achieved. 
And  on  his  shoulders  waving  down  those  locks, 
That  of  a  nation  arm'd  the  strength  contained ; 
And  I  persuade  me,  Ood  had  not  permitted 
His  strength  again  to  grow  up  with  his  hair, 
Gkirrisou'd  round  about  him  like  a  camp 
Of  fftithful  soldiery  3  were  not  his  purpose 
To  use  him  farther  yet  in  some  great  service ; 
Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gift 
Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous,  about  him. 
And  since  his  strength  with  eye-sieht  was  not  lost, 
Ood  will  restore  him  eye-sight  to  his  strength. 

Cho.  Thy  hopes  are  not  ill  founded,  nor  seem  vain 
Of  his  delivery,"  and  thy  joy  thereon 
Conceived,  agreeable  to  a  father's  love. 
In  both  which  we,  as  next,  participate. 


wi 


i«o 


i«o 
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■  It  9haa  be  my  deliffki,  Ae. 

The  oharaoter  of  a  fond  pftrent  is  extremely  well  supported  in  the  penon  of  Manoah 
quite  through  the  whole  performance ;  but  there  is  in  my  opinion  something  partienlarly 
natural  and  moring  in  this  speech.  The  circumstance  of  the  old  man's  feeding  and 
soothing  his  fancy  with  the  thoughts  of  tending  his  son,  and  contemplating  him,  enno- 
bled with  so  many  iiumous  exploits,  is  yastly  expressire  of  the  doting  fondness  of  an  old 
father.  Nor  is  the  poet  less  to  be  admired  for  his  making  Manoah,  under  the  influence 
of  this  pleasing  imagination,  go  on  still  farther,  and  flatter  himself  even  with  tiie  hopes 
of  God's  restoring  his  eyes  again.  Hope  as  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, as  doubts  and  fears  do  when  it  is  oyerelouded  with  gloominess  and  melancholy. — 
Thtki. 


>  Thv  kopM  are  not  ill  founded,  nor 
0/hie  delivery. 


va%n 


This  if  rery  proper,  and  becoming  the  grayity  of  the  Ohorus,  as  much  as  to  intimate 
that  his  other  hopes  were  fond  and  extravagant:  and  the  art  of  the  poet  cannot  be  suf- 
fleientiy  admired,  in  raising  the  hopes  and  expeetatio&s  of  his  persons  to  the  highest 
pitch,  just  before  the  dreadftil  catastrophe.  How  great  and  how  sudden  is  the  change 
from  good  to  bad!  the  one  Tenders  the  other  more  ttriking  and  aifeeting.— -Nxwtok. 
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Man.  I  know  jcmr  friendly  nunds,  and— 0>  wh«t  Aoifle  !* 
Mercy  of  heaven !  what  hideous  noise  was  that  I 
Hornbly  load,  unlike  the  fiurmer  shout. 

Cho,  Noise  call  you  it,  er  universal  groan^ 
As  if  the  whole  inhabitation'  perish'd  I 
Blood,  death,  and  deathful  deeds  are  in  that  aoise, 
Buin,  destruction  at  the  utmost  point. 

Man,  Of  ruin  indeed  methought  I  heard  the  noise :  "^ 

0 1  it  continues :  they  have  slain  my  son. 

Cfho.  Thy  son  is  rather  slaying  them;  that  ouitoxy 
From  slaughter  of  one  foe  could  not  asoend. 

Man.  Some  dismal  accident  it  needs  must  be : 
What  shall  we  do ;  stay  here,  or  run  and  see? 

C?u>.  Best  keep  together  here,  lest,*  running  thither^ 
We  unawares  run  into  danger's  mouUi. 
This  evil  on  the  Philistines  is  Mien ; 
From  whom  could  else  a  general  cry  be  heard  f, 
The  sufferers  then  will  scarce  molest  us  here ; 
From  other  hands  we  need  not  much  to  fear. 
What  if,  his  eye-sight'  (for  to  Israers  Qod 
Nothing  is  hard)  by  miracle  restored. 
He  now  be  dealing  dole  among  his  foes, 
And  over  heaps  of  slaughtered  walk  his  way? 

Man.  That  were  a  joy  presumptuous  to  be  thought. 

C?u>.  Yet  God  hath  wrought  things  as  incredible 
For  his  people  of  old;  what  hinders  now? 


0  And — 0,  what  noiwel  Ac. 

It  miut  be  T617  pleasing  to  the  reader  to  observe  with  what  art  and  Judgment  Ifilton 
prepares  him  for  the  relation  of  the  catastrophe  of  this  tragedy.  This  abrapt  start  of 
Manoah  upon  hearing  the  hideous  noise,  and  the  desoriptton  of  it  hj  the  Chorus  in  their 
answer,  in  terms  so  full  of  dread  and  terror,  naturally  fill  the  mind  with  a  presaging 
horror  proper  for  the  occasion :  this  is  still  kept  up  by  their  suspense  and  reasoning 
about  it,  and  at  last  raised  to  a  proper  pitch  by  the  fHghtened  and  distracted  manner 
of  the  messenger's  coming  in,  and  his  hesitation  and  badLwardnees  in  telling  what  had 
happened.  What  gives  it  the  greater  strength  and  beauty,  is  the  sudden  transition  from 
that  soothing  and  flattering  prospect,  with  which  Manoah  was  entertaining  his  thoughts^ 
to  a  scene  so  totally  opposite. — ^Thtbr. 

Nothing  can  be  more  impressiye,  more  calculated  to  excite  pity,  than  the  rerolntion 
of  Samson's  fate,  which  is  now  deyeloped :  for,  as  a  learned  writer  obserres,  '<  while 
everything  appears  tending  to  his  release,  a  horrible  erash  aanounoes  his  destnielion.'' 
See  Harris's  "Philolog.  Inq."  part  it  p.  209.— Todd. 

P  Inhabitation. 
O^COHfi/vi?.— BlCH^BDfiOK. 

q  B€$t  keep  together  here,  leet,  Sse. 

In  this  passage,  as  is  oonstantly  the  practice  of  Sophocles  and  Enrlpldesy  a  reason  It 
assigned  for  the  Chorus  oontinning  on  the  stage.  There  should  alwi^s  be  a  reason  for 
the  exit  and  entrance  of  every  person  in  the  drama. — Jos.  Wabvoit. 

r  What «/,  hie  eye-eight,  Ac 

The  Chorus  here  entertains  the  same  pleasing  hope  of  Samson's  eye-sight  being  by 
miracle  restored,  which  he  had  before  tacitly  reproved  in  Manoah ;  and  Manoah,  who 
had  before  encouraged  the  same  hope  in  himself,  now  desponds,  and  reckons  it  pre- 
sumptuous  in  another.  Such  changes  of  our  thoughts  are  natural  and  oommon,  espe- 
cially in  any  change  of  our  situation  aiul  circumstances.  Fear  and  hope  usually  suc- 
ceed each  other,  l^e  ague  and  fever :  and  it  was  not  a  slight  observation  of  mankind 
that  oould  have  enabled  Milton  to  have  understood  and  described  the  hnaaii 
so  exactly. — Nxwroir. 
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Mem.  He  can,  I  know,  but  dmibt  to  ttink  1m  will; 
Yet  hope  woald  fain  sabeoribe,  aad  temptg  belief. 
A  little  stay  will  bring  some  notice  hither. 

Cho.  Of  good  or  bad  so  great,  of  bad  tJie  sooner } 
For  eyil  news  rides  post,*  while  good  news  baits : 
And  to  oar  wish  I  see  one  hither  speeding; 
An  HebTeWy  as  I  guess,  and  of  oar  tribe.  ^^ 

Jfet.  O,  whither  shall  I  ran,  or  which  way  fly 
The  sight  of  this  so  horrid  speofeaclei 
Which  ent  my  eyes  beheld,  and  yet  behold  J 
For  dire  imagination  still  porsaes  me. 

But  providence  or  instinct  of  nature  seems,  >** 

Or  reason,  though  distorb'd,  and  scarce  consulted, 
To  have  guided  me  aright,  I  know  not  how, 
To  thee  &rst,  reverend  Manoah,  and  to  these 
My  countrymen,  whom  here  I  knew  remaining^ 
As  at  some  distance  from  the  place  of  horrour,  ^''^ 

So  in  the  sad  event  too  much  concerned. 

Man.  The  accident  was  loud,  and  here  before  thee 
With  rueful  cry,  yet  what  it  was  we  hear  not: 
No  preface  needs ;  thou  seest  we  long  to  know. 

Me$.  It  would  burst  forth,  but  I  recover  breath  ^"^ 

And  sense  distract,  to  know  well  what  I  utter. 

Man,  Tell  us  the  sum,  the  circumstance  defer. 

Mes.  Gaza  yet  stands,  but  all  her  sons  are  fallen, 
All  in  a  moment  overwhelm'd  and  fallen. 

Man.  Sad,  but  thou  knoVst  to  Israelites  not  saddest         >^ 
The  desolation  of  a  hostile  city. 

Mes.  Feed  on  that  first :  there  may  in  grief  be  surfeit. 

Man.  Belate  by  whom. 

Me9.  By  Samson. 

Man.  That  still  lessens 

The  sorrow,  and  converts  it  nigh  to  joy. 

Mes.  Ah  I  Manoah,  I  refrain^  too  suddenly  ^■** 

To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon; 
Lest  evil  tidings  with  too  rude  irruption 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep. 

Man.  Suspense  in  news  is  torture ;  speak  them  out. 

Mes,  Take  then  the  worst  in  brief:  Samson  is  dead.  ^"^ 

Man.  The  worst  indeed  I  O,  all  my  hope's  defeated 
To  free  him  hence  I  bat  death,  who  sets  all  free, 
Hath  paid  his  ransom  now  and  full  disdiarge. 

•  For  evil  netpt  ridet  poH, 

BoyinStatiiu:— 

Spfttgitnr  in  tnnnaa  ■olito  p«rii!eior  index, 
Cum  lagenda  refert.— Todd. 

<  /  refrain,  Ac. 

The  reader  eranot  fidi  to  obserre  and  to  feel  the  vt  of  tiM  poet  ia  ymj  gradml^ 
ufolding  the  oatMtrophe.— Jos.  Wabtov. 
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What  windy  joy  this  day  had  I  oonoeiyed 
Hopeful  of  his  delivery,  which  now  proves 
Abortive  as  the  first-bom  bloom  of  spring,* 
Nipp'd  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost  1 
Yet  ere  I  give  the  reins  to  grief,  say  first, 
How  died  he ;  death  to  life  is  crown  or  shame. 
All  by  him  fell,  thou  sa/st ;  by  whom  fell  he  f 
What  glorions  hand  gave  Samson  his  death's  wound  t 

Met,  Unwoonded  of  his  enemies  he  fell. 

Man,  Wearied  with  slaughter  then,  or  how  f  explain, 

Mes,  By  his  own  hands. 

Man,  Self-violence?  what  cause 

Brought  him  so  soon  at  variance  with  himself 
Amonff  his  foes  ? 

Met,  Inevitable  cause. 

At  once  both  to  destroy,  and  be  destroyed. 
The  edifice  where  all  were  met  to  see  him, 
Upon  their  heads  and  on  his  own  he  pull'd. 

Man,  0,  lastly  over-strong  against  thyself  I 
A  dreadful  way  thou  took'st  to  thy  revenge. 
More  than  enough  we  know  ^  but  while  things  yet 
Are  in  confusion,  give  us,  if  thou  canst, 
Eye-witness  of  what  first  or  last  was  done, 
Relation  more  particular  and  distinct. 

Mes,  Occasions  drew  me  early  to  this  city;^ 
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«  Al>ortxve  at  ihejirii-hom  hloom  of  tpring. 

As  Mr.  Thyer  says,  this  similiiode  is  to  be  admired  for  its  remarkable  jostnen  and 
propriety :  one  cannot  possibly  imai^e  a  more  exact  and  perfect  image  of  the  dawning 
hope,  which  Manoati  had  conceiTed  from  the  faYoorable  answer  he  had  met  with  from 
some  of  the  PhilisUan  lords,  and  of  its  being  so  suddenly  extinguished  by  this  return  of 
iU  fortane,  than  that  of  the  early  bloom,  wMch  the  warmth  of  a  few  fine  days  frequently 
pushes  forward  in  the  spring,  and  then  it  is  cut  oiF  by  an  unexpected  return  of  winterly 
weather.  As  Mr.  Warburton  obserYCs,  this  beautiful  passage  seems  to  be  taken  froai 
Shakspeare,  "Henry  VUL"  a.  iii.  s.  2  :— 

This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  :ender  leaves  of  hope ;  to*morrow  t^lossoms, 
And  beura  his  blushing  honoars  thick  npon  him : 
The  third  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  trost ; 
And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  sorely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripenii(g,  nips  his  root ; 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do. 

Upon  which  Mr.  Warburton  remarks,  that  as  spring-frosts  are  not  ii^urious  to  the  roota 
of  fruit-trees,  he  should  imagine  the  poet  wrote  "shoot;"  that  is,  the  tender  shoot  on 
which  are  the  young  leaTos  and  blossoms.  The  eomparison,  as  well  as  expression  of 
"nips,"  is  jttstertoo  in  this  reading.  Bhakspeare  has  the  same  thought  in  "Love's 
Labour's  Lost:"— 

Byron  is  like  on  envioas  sneiq>ing  frost, 

Tiiat  bites  the  first-bom  infants  of  the  spring v-^nwTOR. 

See  also  "  Titus  Andronious,"  a.  !▼.  s.  4  :— 

These  tidings  nip  me,  and  I  hang  the  head, 

As  flowers  with  frost,  or  grass  beat  down  with  stormsw— Tobb. 

I  think  this  eomparison,  though  poetical  in  itself,  is  out  of  place,  as  coming  from 
Maneah  in  his  state  of  distraetion. 

▼  Oeoast'otu  draw  me  early  to  (hit  etfy. 
As  I  observed  before,  that  Milton  had,  with  great  art,  excited  the  reader's  attention 
to  this  grand  erent,  so  here  he  is  no  less  careful  to  gratify  it  by  the  relation.    It  is  eir- 
eumstantial,  as  the  importance  of  it  required;  but  not  so  as  to  be  tedious,  or  too  long 


And  as  the  gates  I  enter'd  with  sunrise, 

The  morning  tmmpets  festival  proclaimed 

Through  each  high  street :  little  I  had  despatch'd^ 

When  all  ahroad  was  ramour'd  that  this  day  '^ 

Samson  should  he  brought  forth  to  show  the  people 

Proof  of  his  mighty  strength  in  feats  and  games : 

I  sorrowed  at  his  captive  state,  but  minded 

Not  to  be  absent  at  that  spectacle. 

The  building  was  a  spacious  theatre  ^^ 

Half-round,  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high,^ 

With  seats,  where  all  the  lords,  and  each  degree 

Of  Borty  miffht  sit  in  order  to  behold ; 

The  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng 

On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  might  stand ;  '^^^ 

I  among  these  aloof  obscurelv  stood. 

The  feast  and  noon  grew  high,  and  sacrifice 

Had  fill'd  their  hearts  with  mirth,  high  cheer,  and  wine. 

When  to  their  sports  they  tum'd.     Immediately 

Was  Samson  as  a  publick  servant  brought,  ^*i* 

In  their  state  livery  clad ;  before  him  pipes 

And  timbrels,  on  each  side  went  armed  guards, 

Both  horse  and  foot,  before  him  and  behmd. 

Archers  and  slingers,  cataphracts*  and  spears. 

to  delay  oar  expectation.  It  would  be  foand  diffioalt^  I  believe,  to  retrenoh  one  article 
without  making  it  defectiye,  or  to  add  one  which  should  not  appear  redundant  The 
picture  of  Samson  in  particular,  "  with  head  inclined  and  eyes  fixed,"  as  if  he  was 
addressing  himself  to  that  GK>d  who  had  giren  him  such  a  measure  of  strength,  and 
was  summing  up  all  his  force  and  resolution,  has  a  very  fine  effect  upon  the  imagination. 
Milton  is  no  less  happy  in  the  sublimity  of  his  description  of  Uiis  grand  exploit,  than 
Judicious  in  the  ohoice  of  the  oiroumstanees  preoeding  it.  The  poetiy  rises  as  the  sub- 
ject becomes  more  interesting;  and  one  may  witiiout  rant  or  extrayagance  say,  that  the 
poet  seems  to  exert  no  less  force  of  genius  in  describing,  than  Samson  does  strength  of 
body  in  executing. — TmniB. 

w  TkB  buiiding  wat  a  tpaeiona  theatre 

Hoj^-nmndf  on  two  main  oiUare  vatUted  higk,  Ac 

Milton  has  finely  accounted  for  this  dreadnil  catastrophe,  and  has  with  great  Judg- 
ment obviated  the  common  objection.  It  is  commonly  asked,  how  so  great  a  building, 
oontaining  so  many  thousands  of  people,  could  rest  upon  two  pillars  placed  so  near 
together ;  and  to  tiiis  it  is  answered,  that  instances  are  not  wanting  of  far  more  large 
and  capacious  buildings  than  this,  that  have  been  supported  only  by  one  pillar.  Par- 
ticularly, Pliny,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  thirty-sixth  book  of  his  "Natural  His- 
tory," mentions  two  theatres  built  by  one  C.  Curio,  who  lived  in  Julius  CsBsar's  time ; 
each  of  which  was  supported  only  by  one  pillar,  or  pin,  or  hinge,  though  very  many 
thousands  of  people  did  sit  in  it  together.  See  Poole's  **  Annotations."  Mr.  Thyer 
fiiTther  adds,  that  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  **  Travels,"  observing  upon  the  eastern  method  of 
building,  says,  that  the  place  where  they  exhibit  their  diversions  at  this  day  is  an 
advanced  cloister,  made  in  the  fitshion  of  a  large  penthouse,  supported  only  by  one  or 
two  contiguous  pUlars  in  the  front,  or  else  at  the  centre ;  and  that,  upon  a  supposition 
therefore,  that,  in  the  house  of  Dagon,  there  was  a  cloistered  structure  of  this  Idnd,  the 
pulling  down  the  front  or  centre  pillars  only  which  supported  it  would  be  attended  with 
the  like  catastrophe  tiiat  happened  to  the  Philistines.  See  Shaw's  "Travels,"  p.  283.-- 
NiWTOir. 

s  (kUapkraete. 

That  is,  men  and  horses  in  armour.  "  Cataphracti  eqnites  dicuntur,  qui  et  ipei  ferro 
muniti  sunt,  et  equos  similiter  munitos  habent"  Servius  in  Virg.  ^n.  xL  7711.  The 
word  had  been  before  em|)loyed  in  Bnglish  poetiy.  See  Lisle's  "  Faire  Ethiopian,"  4to. 
1631,  p.  150. •— 

Tlie  archers  follow  nimble,  and  anii*d  lij^fat : 
And  after  them  came  other  bowes  and  sUqgSi  &e. 
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At  Bight  of  him,  the  people  with  a  shout 
Rifted  the  air,  clamouring  their  god  with  prftide. 
Who  had  made  their  dreadful  enemy  their  thrall. 
He,  patient,  but  undaunted,  where  they  led  him, 
Came  to  the  place ;  and  what  was  set  before  him. 
Which  without  help  of  eye  might  be  assayed; 
To  heaye,  pull,  draw,  or  break,  he  still  perfbrmM 
All  with  incredible,  stupendous  force ; 
None  daring  to  appear  antagonist. 
At  length  for  intermission  sake  they  led  him 
Between  the  pillars ;  he  his  guide  requested 

2~or  so  from  such  as  nearer  stood  we  heard) 
oyer-tired  to  let  him  lean  awhile 
With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars^ 
That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support.' 
He,  unsuspicious,  led  him ;  which  when  Samson 
Felt  in  his  arms,  with  head  awhile  inclined. 
And  eyes  fiut  fiz'd  he  stood,*  as  one  who  prayed. 
Or  some  great  matter  in  his  mind  reyolvea : 
At  last  with  head  erect  thus  cried  aloud : — 
Hitherto,  lords,  what  your  commands  imposed 
I  have  performed,  as  reason  was,  obeying, 
Not  without  wonder  or  delight  beheld : 
Now  of  my  own  accord  such  other  trial 
I  mean  to  show  you  of  my  strensth,  yet  matef) 
As  with  amaze  shall  strike  all  who  behold.* 
This  uttered,  straining  all  his  nerres  he  bow'd : 
As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent) 
When  mountains  tremble,  those  two  massy  pUlan 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 
He  tuffg'd,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath, 

Rii  •trong  phalangea  mareh  on  either  tide ; 

And  troopet  of  eataphmeti  before  hind  ride.^To»9. 

f  That  to  the  arehtd  roo/fwM  main  wpporL 

if UtoBy  We  iM^  retains,  ia  bis  last  produetioiiy  his  early  atlaehmdnt  to  thii  kind  tf 
ancient  arobiteotttre.  Thos,  in  his  "Ode  Natir/'  st  xiz.  '<Ran8  throngb  the  arahed 
roof/'  Ao.:  again  in  "H  Pens."  t.  167,  ''And  lore  the  high  embowed  roof:"  see  also 
"  Par.  Iioet^"  b.  I.  t26,  "  From  the  aroh'd  roof,"  Ao.  I  must  obserre,  how^rer,  that 
Qaariee,  in  his  poetioal  '*  Hist  of  SamfMon,"  relates  the  taune  oironmstanee  of  fli*  bond- 
ing in  whieh  Samson  displayed  his  strength,  and  fell,  edit  1632,  p.  878  .-^ 

her  atehed  roofe  was  all 
Bnilded  with  massie  stoae.^ToD». 

■  And  t^/att/ix^d  he  etood^ 
Samson  hating  had  his  eyes  pnt  ont»  this  only  means  to  deteribe  Ui  attHada,  Vy  hit 

oountenanoe  being  fixed  on  the  ground,  as  it  mast  be  when  "  his  head  was  toeHnad  ** 
"Byes  fhst  fix'd"  is  a  classical  phrase.— Bunnn. 

»  Ae  with  ameme  ehaU  Hrihe  aU  who  htkoid* 

I  aoa  not  without  a  painftil  suspicion,  that  there  is  an  intended  pun  In  the  woH 
"strike."    It  too  much  resembles  the  language  of  the  eril  angels,  in  the  sixth  book  of 
"Paradise  Iiost,"  on  producing  their  artillery,  and  witnessing  tiie  suooessftil  eflTeet  of    , 
it — DuirsTKR. 
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Lordsy  ladieS)  captains,  ooimsellor^;  or  priest8| 
Their  oholoe  nobility  and  flower^  not  onlj 
Of  this,  but  each  Philistian  oily  round; 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast. 
Samson,  with  these  inmi^'d,  ineyitably 
Pull'd  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself; 
The  vulgar  only  'soaped  who  stood  without. 

CKo.  0  dearly-bought  revenffe.^  yet  glorious ! 
Living  or  dying  thou  hast  fulfilled 
The  work  for  which  thou  wast  foretold 
To  Israel,  and  now  liest  victorious 
Amone  thy  slain  self-kill'd, 
Not  willingly,"  but  tangled  in  the  fold 
Of  dire  necessity,  whose  law  in  death  conjoined 
Thee  with  thy  slaughter'd  foes  in  number  more 
Than  all  thy  life  had  slain  before.' 

1  Semi.  While  their  hearts  were  jocund  and  sublimCi 
Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine,* 
And  fat  regorged  of  bulls  and  goats, 
Chanti;ig  their  idol,  and  preferring 
Before  our  Living  Dread  who  dwells 
In  Silo,'  his  bright  sanctuary ; 
Among  them  he  a  spirit  of  phrenzy  sent. 
Who  hurt  their  minds. 
And  urged  them  on  with  Inad  desire, 
To  call  in  haste  for  their  destroyer : 
They,  only  set  on  sport  and  play, 
TJnweetingly  importuned 
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b  0  deatrly^hought  r^vtnge,  Ac 
It  is  Jadioioofl  to  make  tho  Ohoras  and  Semi-Choni>  ipMk  after  this  dreadftil  aeeonnt 
•f  Samson's  death,  and  not  his  father  Manoah,  who  nuAes  no  answer  tiU  after  a  oon- 
•iderable  paase ;  as  Ife  may  be  supposed  to  be  straok  dumb  with  the  nnezpeoted  erent 
'-Jos.  Wx&TOlf. 

•  Self-kOPd, 
Not  wittingly . 

"This  suicide  of  Samson,"  says  a  learned  anthor,  "  was  of  that  nature,  which  respects 
not  self  immediately,  or  primanly  seeks  to  compass  its  own  death.  Had  Samson  only 
sought  his  own  death,  he  would  probably  hare  found  means  of  destroying  himself  in 
prison,  before  he  was  brought  forth  to  be  made  a  show  and  a  spectacle :  but  a  renewal 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  tiie  destruction  of  the  Philistines  was  his  principal  object;  which 
glory  had  been  apparently  violated  by  their  general  usage  of  his  servant  Samson,  and 
the  particular  indignity  they  had  made  him  suffer  in  the  loss  of  his  eyes.  His  own  death 
was  an  accidental  circumstance  connected  with  his  point  in  view,  but  not  the  first  and 
direct  aim  of  the  action.  It  was  necessary  indeed  for  him  to  put  his  own  life  into  the 
utmost  hazard,  with  scarce  a  possibility  of  escape;  but  he  oheerfUlly  submitted  to  fall 
with  his  enemies,  rather  than  not  accomplish  his  great  design."  Moore'Q  "Full 
Inquiiy  into  the  subject  of  Suicide,"  voL  i.  p.  89. — Todd. 

'  In  mnmber  wt9r4 
T%an  ail  lAy  lif*  had  §lain  before, 
"Bo  the  dead  whioh  he  slew  at  his  death,  were  more  than  they  whidi  he  slew  in  his 
Ufe,"  Judges  xtL  80.— Nbwtoh. 

»  X^mii  J;  with  idolairy,  drumk  with  wine. 
This  distinotion  of  drunkenness  is  scripturaL    See  Isaiah  zzix.  9. — ^Drasrsv 

'In  Silo. 
Where  the  tabernacle  and  ark  were  at  that  time. — ^I^iiwtoh, 
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Their  own  destraotion  to  come  speedy  upon  tbem. 

So  fond  are  mortal  men/ 

Fallen  into  wrath  divine. 

As  their  own  ruin  on  themselves  to  invite, 

Insensate  left,  or  to  sense  reprobate, 

And  with  blindness  internal  struck. 

2  Semi.  But  he  though  blind  of  sight, 
Despised,  and  though  extinguish'd  quite, 
•    With  inward  eyes  illuminated. 
His  fiery  virtue  roused 
From  under  ashes  into  sudden  flame. 
And  as  an  evening  dragon  came,^ 
Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts 
And  nests  in  order  ranged 
Of  tame  villatick  fowl :'  but  as  an  eagle  ^ 
His  cloudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  heads. 
So  Virtue,  given  for  lost. 
Depressed  and  overthrown,  as  seemM, 
Like  that  self-begotten  bird  ^ 

s  80  fond  art  mortal  men,  Ae. 

Agreeablebto  the  oommon  nuizim,  "Quoa  Bens  Talt  perdere,  dementat  prina."— 
Thteb. 

k  And  at  an  evening  dragon  came,  Ac 

Mr.  Calton  saya  that  Milton  certainly  dictated 

And  not  aa  an  eTeBing  dragon  eamo. 

Samaon  did  not  aet  npon  them  like  an  evening  dragon,  bnt  darted  rain  on  their  heada^ 
like  the  thnnder-beazing  eagle.    Mr.  Sympaon,  to  the  aame  pnrpoae,  propoaea  to  read. 

And  not  aa  on  eyenioc  dragon  came, 
bnt  aa  an  eagle,  Ibe. 

Mr.  Thyer  nnderatanda  it  otherwiae,  and  explaina  it  without  any  alteration  of  the  text» 
to  which  I  rather  incline.  One  might  produce,  aaya  he,  anthoritiea  enough  fh>m  the 
natoraliatay  to  ahow  that  aerpenta  devour  fowla :  that  of  Aldrovandua  ia  anffioien^  and 
aervea  taUj  to  juaUfy  thia  aimile.  Speaking  of  the  food  of  aerpent,  ahe  aaya,  "  Etenim 
avea,  et  potiasimum  avium  pulloa  in  nidia  adhuo  degentea  libenter  Atrantur."  Aldror. 
"de  Serp.  et  Brae."  lib.  i.  c.  3.  It  ia  common  enough  among  the  ancient  poeta,  to  meet 
with  aeveral  aimUea  brought  in  to  illnatrate  one  action,  when  one  cannot  be  found  that 
will  hold  in  every  circumatanoe.  Milton  doea  the  aame  here ;  introducing  the  aimile 
of  the  dragon  merely  in  aUuaion  to  the  order  in  which  the  Philiatinea  were  placed  in 
the  amphi&eatre;  and  the  aubaequent  one  of  the  eagle,  to  expreaa  the  rapidity  of  that 
vengeance  which  Samaon  took  of  hla  enemiea. — Nbwtov. 

i  VtUatick/owl. 
'<  VUlatioaa  alitea,"  Plln.  lib.  zziiL  aect  17.— Richahdboit. 

J  Bta  as  an  eagle,  Ac. 

In  the  "AJax"  of  Sophoclea,  it  ia  aaid,  that  hla  enemiea,  if  they  aaw  him  appear, 
would  be  teiriiied  like  birda  at  the  appearance  of  the  vulture  or  the  eagle,  v.  16T.— 
JoRTin. 

Apuleiua  deacribea  an  eagle,  "in  prsedam  aupeme  aeae  mere,  fhlminia  vice,"  Florid, 
lib.  L  ad  init  The  ancienta  deacribed  heroea  of  great  prowesa  and  activity  in  war  as 
thnnderbolta.  See  Spanheim  **  Be  Uau  et  Prsatantia  Numiamatum,"  Biaaert  v.,  where 
he  treata  of  the  epiUieta  beatowed  on  the  ancoeaaora  of  Alexander,  and  among  othen 
that  of  *'  thunderer."— BuNBTBR. 

k  Like  that  $df-hegotten  htrd. 
The  introduction  of  the  phoenix  ia  particularly  cenanred  by  Br.  Johnaon.   Tertullian, 
Ambroae,  and  othera  of  the  Fathera,  have  however  cited  the  phoenix  aa  a  rational 
argument  of  a  reaurrection. — ^Buitbtbb. 
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In  the  Arabian  woods  embost,*  '•* 

That  no  seoond  knows  nor  third, 

And  lay  erewhile  a  holocaust,  ■■ 

From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teem'd, 

Bevives,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most 

When  most  unactive  deem'd ;  **•• 

And,  though  her  body  die,  her  fame  survives 

A  secular  bird  ages  of  lives.  ■ 

Man,  Come,  come,  no  time  for  lamentation  now,* 
Nor  much  more  cause ;  Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroickly  hath  finished  ^^^ 

A  life  heroick ;  on  his  enemies 
Fully  revenged,  hath  left  them  years  of  mourning. 
And  lamentation  to  the  sons  of  Caphtor* 
Through  all  Philistian  bounds ;  to  Israel 
Honour  hath  left,  and  freedom,  let  but  them  ^i* 

Find  courage  to  lay  hold  on  this  occasion ; 
To  himself  and  father's  house  eternal  fame ; 
And,  which  is  best  and  happiest  yet,  all  this 
With  Ood  not  parted  from  him,  as  was  fear'd, 
But  &vouring  and  assisting  to  the  end.  ^^^ 

Nothing  is  here  for  tears,*  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast ;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 

\Embii9L 

Probably  fW>iii  the  Italian  "emboioare/'  to  enclose  in  a  thioket,  ai  Dr.  Johnion 
obserrei.  It  appean  to  hare  been  used  bj  oar  old  poets  as  a  torm  of  huntings  applied 
more  particularlj  to  the  hart — Todd. 

An  entire  bomt-oifering.    Else^  generallj^  only  part  of  the  beast  was  burnt. — Bich- 

ABDBOV. 

B  Her  fame  •urvivei 
A  MeiiZar  bird  age*  of  lives. 

The  constmetion  and  meaning  of  the  whole  period  I  eonoelTO  to  be  this : — ^Vlrtoe, 
given  for  lost^  like  the  phoenix  consumed  and  now  toemed  ftrom  ont  her  ashy  womb, 
reTires,  reflourishes ;  and  though  her  body  die,  which  was  the  case  of  Samson,  yet  her 
fame  surrives  a  phoenix  many  ages :  for  the  comma  after  "  surrlTes"  in  all  the  editions 
should  be  omitted,  as  Mr.  Cidton  has  observed  as  well  as  myself.  The  phoenix,  says 
he,  lived  a  thousand  years  according  to  some,  and  hence  it  is  called  here  **  a  secular 
bird." — "  Ergo  quoniam  sex  diebus  cuncta  Dei  opera  perfeota  sunt ;  per  secula  sex,  id 
est,  annorum  sex  millia,  manere  hoc  statu  mnndnm  necesse  est"  Iiactantius,  "  Div. 
Inst"  lib.  viL  o.  14.  The  fame  of  virtue,  the  Semi-Chorus  saith,  "survives,"  outlives, 
this  "secular  bird"  many  ages.  The  comma,  which  is  in  all  the  editions  after  "sur- 
yives,"  breaks  the  oonstruouon. — ^Kkwton. 

•  No  time  for  lamentation  now,  Ae. 

In  the  "Heouba"  of  Euripides,  Hecuba,  when  she  is  informed  of  the  heroical  death 
of  her  daughter  Polyxena,  after  expressing  her  grief,  corrects  it  with  similar  reflections, 
ver.  591.— DuvsTKB. 

p  To  the  eone  of  Oapktor, 

Caphior  it  should  be,  and  not  Chaptor,  as  in  several  editions :  and  the  sons  of  Capbtor 
are  Philistines,  originally  of  the  island  Caphtor  or  Crete.  The  people  were  called 
Caphtorim,  Cheretim,  Ceretim,  and  afterwards  Cretians.  A  colony  of  them  settled  in 
Palestine,  and  there  went  by  tiie  name  of  Philistim. — Mkadowoovbt. 

4  Nothing  ie  here  for  teart,  Ac 
The  whole  of  this  speech  of  Manoah  is  in  a  high  degree  pleasing  and  interesting : 
ttom  this  place  to  the  conclusion  it  fraduaUy  rises  in  beauty,  so  as  to  form  one  of  the 
most  captivating  ports  of  this  admirable  tragedy. — Dvksteb. 
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Dispraise,  or  blame ;  nothing  bat  well  and  fair^ 

And  what  may  quiet  ns  in  a  death  so  noble. 

Let  us  ffo  find  the  body  where  it  lies 

Soak'd  m  his  enemies'  blood ;  and  from  the  stream, 

With  layers  pure  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 

The  clotted  gore.     I,  with  what  speed  the  while, 

(Gaza  is  not  in  plight  to  say  us  nay) 

will  send  for  all  my  kindred,  all  my  friends/ 

To  fetch  him  hence,  and  solemnly  attend 

With  silent  obsequy,  and  funeral  train. 

Home  to  his  father's  house ;  there  will  I  build  him 

A  monument,  and  plant  it  round  with  shade 

Of  laurel  ever  green,  and  branching  palm. 

With  all  his  trophies  hung,*  and  acts  inroU'd 

In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyric  song. 

Thither  shall  all  the  yaliant  youth  resort,* 

And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 

To  matchless  valour,  and  adventures  high : 

The  virgins  also  shall,  on  feastful  days. 

Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers ;  only  bewailing 

His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice. 

From  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eyes. 

Cho.  All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt  ^ 
What  the  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  Highest  Wisdom  brings  abouty 

r  Lei  UK  go  find  <A«  hody,  fto. 

When  Sarpedon  \b  slain  in  the  Hiad,  Japiter  giree  Phoeboi  a  eomminion  to  6nd  fhe 
body,  and  hare  all  due  obseqaies  and  fUneral  ritee  paid  it  See  **  H."  zri.  667,  Ao. 
Compare  alao  the  rites  paid  to  the  oorpses  of  Patrooles  and  Heolor,  "  IL"  XTiiL  zzIt. 
— ^DmrsTBR. 

•  WiU  wnd  for  all  my  kindred,  all  my/rtend;  Ao. 

This  is  fonnded  npon  what  the  Seriptnre  saith,  Judges  xtL  81,  which  the  poet  has 
finely  improred : — "  Then  his  brethren,  and  all  ihe  house  of  his  fkther,  oame  down 
and  took  him,  and  bronght  him  np,  and  buried  him  between  Zorah  and  Ashtaol^  in  the 
burjing-plaoe  of  ManoiUi  his  father." — Nbwton. 

The  poet,  by  "  silent  obsequy,"  in  this  deseription  of  the  last  respect  intended  to  be 
paid  to  Bamson,  alludes  to  the  custom  observed  at  the  Jewish  Amerals;  at  which  all  the 
near  relations  of  the  deceased  came  to  the  house  in  their  mourning  dress,  and  eat  down 
upon  the  ground  in  silence :  whilst  in  another  part  of  the  house  were  heard  the  Toleea 
of  mourners,  and  the  sound  of  instruments,  hired  for  the  purpose :  these  exclamations 
continued  tUl  the  rites  were  performed,  when  the  nearest  rdations  resumed  theif 
melanoholy  posture* — ^Todd. 

t  With  all  hi$  tropkiee  htng, 
Chivaliy  was  now  again  in  Milton's  mind.    He  might  here  allude  to  the  custom  of 
hanging  tiie  sword,  hehnet»  and  armorial  ensigns  orer  the  tombs  of  eminent  persons, — 
Todd. 

•  Thither  ehall  aU  the  valiani  yotcU  reeorL 

Mason,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  this  tragedy,  introduces  Garaotaous  thus  consoling 
himself  orer  the  bo<^  of  his  son  Arriragus : — 

Here  in  high  Mona  ehali  thy  noble  limbe 

Rest  in  a  noble  grave:  posterity 

Shall  to  thy  tomb  wito  annual  reverence  bnng 

Sepulchral  stones,  and  pile  them  to  the  clouds^— Tons. 

▼  AU  ie  beet,  though  tee  ojt  doeAt,  Ac 
There  is  a  great  resemblance  betwixt  this  speech  of  Milton's  Chorus,  and  that  of  the 
Chorus  in  JBsohylus's  "  Snpplices,"  beginning  at  ver.  90,  to  ver.  109.— Thtbb. 
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And  ever  beat  found  in  the  olom. 

Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  faoei 

But  Tme}n>ectedly  returns, 

And  to  his  fisdthful  champion  hath  in  plaoe 

Bore  witness  gloriously ;  whenoe  Oaia  mounMy 

And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 

His  uncontroulable  intent : 

His  serrants  he,  with  new  acquist 

Of  true  experience  from  this  great  eventy 

With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismissM, 

And  calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent.^ 


IIM 


V  With  peace  and  consolation  kath  dinmMd, 
And  cairn  of  mind,  all  pauion  tpent. 
This  moral  lesson  in  the  oondusion  is  Tory  fine,  and  excellently  suited  to  the  begin- 
ning :  for  Milton  had  chosen  for  the  motto  to  thia  piece  a  passage  oat  of  Aristotle,  wuoh 
may  show  what  was  his  design  in  writing  this  tragedy,  and  the  sense  of  which  he  hath 
expressed  in  the  pre&oe,  that  "tragedy  is  of  power,  by  raising  pity  and  fear,  or 
tanronr,  to  purge  the  mind  of  those  and  snoh  like  passions,"  Ac,  and  he  exemplifies  It 
here  in  Manoah  and  the  Choms,  after  their  yarions  agitations  of  passion,  acqniesoing 
in  the  divine  dispensations,  and  thereby  inooloating  a  most  instmetiTe  lesson  to  the 
reader* — ^Niwroir. 

Or  the  general  ohara^r  of  this  poem  it  may  be  proper  to  cite  the  opinions  of  my 
predecessors. 

**  Samson  Agonistea"  is  the  only  tragedy  that  Milton  finished,  thongh  he  sketched  oat 
the  plans  of  seToral,  and  proposed  the  subjects  of  more,  in  his  manascript  preserved  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge :  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  was  determined  to  the  choice 
of  thia  particular  subject  by  the  similitude  of  nis  own  circumstances  to  those  of  Samson 
blind  and  among  the  Philistines.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  last  of  his  poetical  pieces ; 
and  It  is  written  in  tiie  very  spirit  of  the  ancients,  and  equals,  if  not  exceeds,  any  of 
the  most  perfect  tragedies  which  were  ever  exhibited  on  the  Athenian  stage,  when 
Qreeoe  was  in  its  glory.  As  this  work  was  never  intended  for  the  stage,  the  division 
into  acts  and  scenes  is  omitted.  Bishop  Atterbury  had  an  intention  of  getting  Pope  to 
divide  it  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  of  having  it  acted  at  Westminster;  but  his  com- 
mitment to  the  Tower  put  an  end  to  that  design.  It  has  since  been  brought  upon  the 
stage  in  the  form  of  an  Oratorio ;  and  Handel's  music  is  never  employed  to  greater 
advantage,  than  when  it  is  adapted  to  Milton's  words.  That  great  artist  has  dono 
equal  justice  to  our  author's  "L' Allegro"  and  "II  Penseroso,-"  as  if  the  same  spirit 
possessed  both  masters,  and  as  if  the  god  of  music  and  of  verse  was  still  one  and  the 
same. — ^Nbwton. 

"  Samson  Agonistes"  is  but  a  very  Indifferent  subjeet  for  a  drunatio  (able :  however, 
Milton  has  made  the  best  of  it.  He  seems  to  have  chosen  it  for  the  sake  of  the  satira 
on  bad  wives. — Wabbubton. 

It  would  be  hardly  less  absurd  to  say,  that  he  chose  the  subject  of  "  Paradise  Lost," 
for  the  sake  of  describing  a  connubial  altercation.  The  nephew  of  MUton  has  told  us, 
that  he  could  not  ascertain  the  time  when  this  drama  was  written ;  but  it  probably 
flowed  from  the  heart  of  the  indignant  poet  soon  after  his  spirit  had  been  wounded  by 
the  calamitous  destiny  of  his  friends,  to  which  he  alludes  with  so  much  energy  and 
pathos,  in  the  Chorus,  v.  652,  Ac.  He  did  not  design  the  drama  for  a  theatre,  nor  has 
it  the  kind  of  action  requi^te  for  theatrical  interest ;  but  in  one  point  of  view  the 
''  Samson  Agonistes"  Is  the  most  singularly  affecting  composition  that  was  ever  pro- 
duced by  sensibility  of  heart  and  vigour  of  imagiiuition.  To  sive  it  this  particular 
effect,  we  must  remember,  that  the  lot  of  Milton  had  a  marveUous  coincidence  with 
that  of  his  hero  in  three  remarkable  points :  first  ^but  we  should  regard  this  as  the 
most  inconsiderable  article  of  resemblance),  he  had  oeen  tormented  by  a  beautifhl,  but 
disaffectionate  and  disobedient  wife ;  secondly,  he  had  been  the  great  champion  of  his 
country,  and  as  such  the  idol  of  public  admiration ;  lastiy,  he  had  &llen  firom  that 
height  of  unrivalled  glory,  and  had  experienced  the  most  humiliating  revene  of  for- 
tune. In  delineating  the  greater  part  of  Samson's  sensations  under  calamity,  he  had 
only  to  describe  his  own.  Ko  dramatist  can  have  ever  conformed  so  literally  as  MUton 
lo  the  Horatian  precept,  Si  vie  me/lerc,  Ac.,  and  if,  in  reading  the ''  Samson  Agonistes," 
we  obserre  how  many  passages,  expressed  with  the  most  energetic  sensibility,  exhibit 
78 
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to  our  iknoy  the  snflferinge  and  real  sentiments  of  the  poet»  as  well  as  those  of  his  hero, 
we  may  derire  from  this  extraordinary  oompoeition  a  kind  of  pathetie  delight,  that  no 
other  drama  ean  afford;  we  may  applaad  the  felicity  of  genius,  that  oontrired,  in  thif 
manner,  to  reliere  a  heart  oyerburdened  with  anguish  and  indignation,  and  to  pay  a 
half-concealed,  yet  hallowed  tribute,  to  the  memories  of  dear  though  dishonoured 
fKends,  whom  the  state  of  the  times  allowed  not  the  afflicted  poet  more  openly  to 
deplore. — Hatlvt. 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  differently  about  this  tragedy,  written  eridently  and  happily  in 
the  style  and  manner  of  iBschylus,*  and  said,  "Uiat  it  was  deficient  in  both  requisites 
of  a  true  Aristotelio  middle.  Its  intermediate  parts  hare  neither  cause  nor  oonse- 
quence,  neither  hasten  nor  retard  the  catastrophe."  To  which  opinion  the  ludicious 
Mr.  Twining  accedes.  What  Br.  Warburton  said  of  it  is  wonderfully  ridiculous,  that 
Milton  ''chose  the  subject  for  the  sake  of  the  satire  on  bad  wiyes;"  and  that  the  sub> 
jeots  of  "  Samson  Agonistes"  and  **  Paradise  Lost"  were  not  very  different, — "  the  faU 
of  two  heroes  by  a  woman."  Milton,  in  this  drama,  has  given  an  example  of  every 
species  of  measure  which  the  English  language  is  capable  of  exhibiting,  not  only  in 
the  choruses,  but  in  the  dialogue  part  The  chief  parts  of  the  dialogue  (though  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  measure  in  the  choruses  of  the  Qreek  tragedy)  are  in  iambio 
verse.  I  recollect  but  throe  places  in  which  hexameter  verses  are  introduced  in  the 
Greek  tragedies;  once  in  the  " Trachiniae,"  once  in  the  "Philoetetes"  of  Sophocles, 
and  once  in  the  **  Troades"  of  Euripides.  Voltaire  wrote  an  opera  on  this  Subject  of 
Samson,  1732,  which  was  set  to  music  by  Rameau,  but  ¥ras  never  performed :  he  has 
inserted  choruses  to  Venus  and  Adonis ;  and  the  piece  finishes  by  introducing  Samson 
actually  pulling  down  the  temple,  on  the  stege,  and  crushing  all  the  assembly,  which 
Milton  has  flung  into  so  fine  a  narration ;  and  the  opera  is  ended  by  Samson's  sayings 
"  J'ai  r^par^  ma  honte,  et  j'expire  en  vainqueur."  And  yet  this  was  the  man  that  dared 
to  deride  the  irregularities  of  Shakspeare.---Jo8.  Wartok. 

Of  the  style  of  this  poem,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  often  inexact  and  almost 
ongrammatical ;  and  of  the  metre,  that  it  is  very  licentious :  both  with  design  and  the 
most  consummate  Judgment  An  irregular  construction  carries  with  it  an  air  of  negli- 
gence, well  suited  to  tiiis  drama,  and  yet  prevents  the  expression  firom  falling  into  vul- 
garity ;  and  a  looseness  of  measure  gives  grace  and  ease  to  the  tragic  dialogue :  but 
tills  apology  does  not  extend  to  such  inaccuracies  in  the  mask  of  "  Comus ;"  which,  as 
a  work  of  delight  and  ostentation,  should  have  been  everywhere  laboured,  as  indeed 
for  the  most  part  it  is,  into  the  utmost  polish  of  style  and  metre.  Milton  learned  the 
secret  he  has  here  so  successfully  practised  from  his  strict  attention  to  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians, especially  Euripides.  The  modem  critics  of  this  poet  are  perpetaally  tamper- 
ing with  his  careless  expression,  careless  numbers,  d;c.,  unconscious  that  both  were  the 
effect  of  art    It  is  on  these  occasions  we  may  apply  the  observation, — 

It  is  not  Homer  nods,  but  we  tiiat  dream. 

The  "Samson  Agonistes"  is,  in  every  view,  the  most  artificial  and  highly-finished  of 
all  Milton's  poetical  works. — Hurd. 

Dr.  Warton,  in  a  concluding  note  on  "  Lycidas,"  assigns  to  "  Samson  Agonistes"  the 
third  place  of  rank  among  the  poet's  works.  Lord  Monboddo,  still  more  enamoured  of 
its  excellencies,  says,  that  it  is  the  "last  and  the  most  faultiess,  in  my  judgment,  of  all 
Milton's  poetical  works,  if  not  the  finest" — Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Language,  2d  ecUt  voL 
iii.  p.  71.  It  is  certainly,  as  Mr.  Mason  long  since  observed,  an  excellent  piece,  to 
which  posterity  has  not  yet  given  its  ftill  measure  of  popular  and  universal  fkme. 
"  Perhaps,"  says  this  judicious  writer  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  concerning  his  own  impres- 
sive tragedy  of  "Elfrida,"  "in  your  closet,  and  that  of  a  few  more,  who  unaffectedly 
admire  genuine  nature  and  ancient  simplicity,  the  *  Agonistes'  may  hold  a  distinguished 
rank :  yet  surely,  we  cannot  say,  in  Hamlefs  phrase,  'that  it  pleases  the  million;  it  is 
still  caviare  to  the  general' "    "  Elfrida,"  edit  1752.    Lett  iL  p.  vL  viL— Todd. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  criticised  in  the  "Rambler,"  No.  139, 140,  "Samson  Agonistes" as 
wanting  a  middle,  though  he  allows  it  a  beginning  and  an  end.  He  says, — "  The  tra- 
gedy of  '  Samson  Agonistes'  has  been  celebrated  as  the  second  work  of  the  great  author 
of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  opposed  with  all  the  confidence  of  triumph  to  the  dramatic 
performances  of  other  nations.  It  contains  Indeed  just  sentiments,  maxims  of  wisdom, 
and  oracles  of  piety,  and  many  passages  written  with  the  ancient  spirit  of  choral  poetry, 
in  which  there  is  a  just  and  pleasing  mixture  of  Seneca's  moral  declamation  with  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Greek  writers :  it  is  therefore  worthy  of  examination,  whether 
a  performance,  thus  illuminated  with  genius  and  enriched  with  learning,  is  composed 
according  to  the  indispensable  laws  of  Aristotelian  criticism  ;  and,  omitting  at  present 
all  other  considerations,  whether  it  exhibits  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
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*The  poem  has  *  beginning  and  an  end  which  AiiBtotle  himself  oonld  not  hare  dis- 
approTed ;  hat  it  most  be  allowed  to  want  a  middle,  sinoe  nothing  passes  between  the 
first  act  and  the  hwt^  that  either  hastens  or  delays  the  death  of  Samson.  The  whole 
drama,  if  its  superfluities  were  oat  oif,  woold  scarcely  flU  a  single  act;  yet  this  is  the 
tragedy  which  ignorance  has  admired,  and  bigotry  applauded. 

"Such  are  the  ihults,  and  such  the  beauties,  of  'Samson  Agonistes;'  which  I  hare 
shown  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  tnie  criticism.  The 
CTerlasting  rerdure  of  Milton's  laurels  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  blasts  of  malignity; 
nor  can  such  attempt  produce  any  other  effect  than  to  strengthen  their  shoots  by  lop- 
ping their  luxuriance." 

(Simberland,  in  his  "  Obserrer/'  toI.  It.  No.  Ill,  yery  properly  defends  the  middle 
of  this  drama  against  Johnson's  attack.  He  contends  that  the  captious  critic  has  mis- 
understood Aristotle's  rule ;  and  concludes  thus : — 

"  Of  the  character,  I  may  say  in  a  few  words,  that  Samson  possesses  all  the  terrifio 
mi^O'^7  o^  Prometheus  Chained,  the  mysterious  distress  of  (Bdipus,  and  the  pitiable 
wretchedness  of  Philoctetes.  His  properties,  like  those  of  the  first,  are  something 
above  human ;  his  misfortunes,  like  those  of  the  second,  are  deriveable  from  the  plea- 
sure of  Heayen,  andinyolTcd  in  oracles;  his  condition,  like  that  of  the  last,  is  tiie  most 
abjec^  which  human  nature  can  be  reduced  to  from  a  state  of  dignity  and  splendour, 

<'  Of  the  catastrophe,  there  remains  only  to  remark,  that  it  is  of  onpaialleled  m%|estr 
and  teixor." 


L  ._ 


COMUS: 


A  MASK, 
rftSSEN'TEP  AT  LUDM>W  CASTLE,  tOI, 

BsrosB 

JOHN,  SABL  OF  BBIPGEWATBB* 

THwr  PBBsmim  ov  waubi. 


LUDLOW  CASTLE. 

Todd  has  given  a  oopions  historical  account  of  this  caatle,  which  I  ahall  omit  It 
had  long  been  the  palace  of  the  prinoea  of  Wales,  and  was  inhabited  by  Prince  Arthur, 
eldest  son  of  Henxy  Vll  ;  it  was  bnilt  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  about  1112.  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  when  lord  president  of  Wales,  expended  large  snms  upon  this  building. 
The  oasUe  was  deliyered  to  the  parliament  in  1646 ;  the  court  of  marches  was  after- 
wards abolished,  and  the  lords  presidents  discontinued  in  1688 :  from  thai  timo  the 
cattle  feu  into  decay. 


JOHN,  EARL  OF  BBIDaEWATER. 

Tm  family  of  Bgerton  Is  of  the  most  undoubted  antiquity,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  rank  of  commoners  in  Cheshire,  being  among  the  barons  of  the  earl  pala- 
tine of  the  county  at  the  Conquest  The  Cholmondeleys  are  from  the  same  male  stodi: 
the  male  line  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  family  still  surrires  in  Sir  Philip  de  BCalpas 
Bgerton,  bart,  but  the  founder  of  the  nobility  of  the  Bridgewater  branch  was  lord 
ehanoeUor  Egerton,  born  about  1540.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Richard  Egerton 
of  Ridley,  who  died  1570,  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Egerton  of  Ridley  in  Cheshire,  standard- 
bearer  of  England,  by  an  heiress  of  one  of  the  Bassets  of  Blore,  in  the  county  of 
Staiford.*  Sir  Thomas  Bgerton  was  made  solicitor-general,  2d  June,  1581 ;  attomey- 
genen^,  2d  June,  1592 ;  master  of  the  rolls,  lOih  April,  86  Elis. ;  lord  keeper,  6th  May, 
1506;  created  baron  of  EUesmere,  21st  July,  1608,  by  king  James,  and  three  days 
afterwards  constituted  lord  high  chancellor  of  England;  adranoed  to  the  dignity  of 
Viscount  Brackley,  7th  NoYcmber,  1616 ;  and  died  foil  of  years  and  honours,  at  the 
age  of  seTenty-seren,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1617,  and  was  buried  at  Boddleston,  in  the 
county  of  Cheshircf 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  long  examination  of  this  celebrated  man's  public 
character.  The  late  Francis  Henxy  Egerton,  the  last  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  died 
in  1829,  printed  in  folio  a  large  collection  of  materials  for  his  life,  of  which  a  great 
part  hare  been  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of  the  "Biographia  Britanniea."    He 


*  The  last  heiress  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bassets  of  Blore  mafried  William  CaFSadish, 
Dake  of  Newcastle,  whose  daughter  by  her  married  John  Egerton,  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

The  ancestor  of  these  Bassets  married  the  heiress  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Byrons.  In 
the  church  of  Blore  vras  the  brass  piate  recording  this  marriage,  when  I  visited  that  church 
in  autumn  1780. 

f  B7  some  extraordinary  neglect,  no  memorial  was  erected  over  this  great  man*s  remaiaS|  till 
the  present  learned,  accomplished,  and  amiable  archdeacon  Wrangham,  the  rector  of  i^e 
parish,  placed  an  epitaph  at  his  own  expense. 
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was  a  man  remarkable  for  diiorertlon,  M^gadtj*  and  wifdom  in  perllou  timet.  He 
Ihe  fbander  of  the  preeeat  qretem  of  equity  in  ehaneery ;  and  his  oontest  with  ohief 
Justice  Coke,  and  iriumpli  oTer  Ike  great  learning  and  abilities  of  tiiat  bad-tempered 
man,  is  alone  matter  of  kigk  Ikme.  In  all  tibe  pftges  of  klstoty  iHiioh  haye  gained  any 
oredi^  his  repttlfttion  stands  bright  and  elear :  he  aooainnlated  a  large  fbrtnne  for  his 
posterity,  whieh  was  vastly  augmented  by  the  lUnstrioas  marriage  which  his  son  made 
with  Lady  fiances  Stanley,  danghter  and  coheir  of  VerdinandO)  Karl  of  Derby,  and 
the  Lady  Alice,  before  whom  Milton's  "Arcades"  was  acted* 

This  son  John,  second  Yisconnt  Bmckley,  was  created  Sari  of  Bridgiwater  S7tfa  Kay 
1617,  two  months  after  his  Ihtherli  death.  JVon  tills  time,  this  earl  was  by  his  mar- 
riage lifted  at  once  to  the  fry  llrtt  and  most  iUnstrioai  rank  of  nobility.  The  blood 
of  the  Stanleys,  diffordi,  Brandons,  WodevilleS)  Tndors,  Mid  Plantagenets,  all  centred 
in  his  children. 

tn  1681  he  was  ikpptinted  lord  prestdent  ef  Wales.  ^I  hftt«  been  inlbnned  from  a 
mannseript  of  Oldys,"  says  Mr.  Warton,  "that  Lord  Bridgewnter, being  appointed  lord 
president  of  Wales,  entered  upon  his  official  residence  at  Lndlow  oastie  with  great 
solemnity :  on  this  occasion  he  was  attended  by  a  large  coneomrse  of  the  neighbonring 
nobility  and  gentry.  Among  the  rest  came  his  children ;  In  patticnlar.  Lord  Braokley, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bgerton,  and  Lady  Aliee> 

To  attend  their  father's  state 
Am  new^enlfusted  sceptre. 

They  had  been  on  a  visit  at  a  house  of  their  relations,  the  Egerton  family  in  Hereford- 
shire; and  in  passing  through  Haywood  forest  were  benighted,  and  the  Lady  Alice  was 
even  lost  for  a  short  time.  This  accident^  which  in  the  end  was  attended  with  no  bad 
consequences,  Aimished  the  subject  of  a  mask  for  a  Michaelmas  festiyity,  and  produced 
<Comus.'  Lord  Bridgewater  was  appointed  [rather,  as  I  apprehend,  installed]  lord 
president,  May  12th,  1633.  When  the  perilous  adventure  in  Haywood  forest  happened, 
if  true,  cannot  now  be  told  :  it  must  have  been  soon  after.  The  mask  was  acted  at 
Michaelmas,  1634.^  Sir  John  Hawkins  bos  also  observed,  that  this  elegant  poem  is 
founded  on  a  real  story ;  his  account  of  which,  though  less  particular,  agrees  with  that 
of  Oldys.  "Hist»  of  Music/  vol.  iv.  p.  53.  Lawes,  in  his  dedication  to  Lord  Bxackley, 
perhaps  alludes  to  the  accident,  in  stating  that  the  "poem  received  its  first  occasion  of 
birth  from  himself,  and  otiiers  of  his  noble  family." 

This  first  Barl  of  Bridgewater  died  4th  December,  1649,  aged  seventy:  his  countess 
died  11th  March,  1635-6,  aged  fifty-two.* 

Of  Lady  Alice  Egerton,  the  youngest  danghter,  Warton  has  given  an  account 

John  Egerton,  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  was  the  Elder  Brother  in  **  Comusi,"  under 
the  name  of  Lord  Braokley :  he  was  a  man  of  literature,  very  studious,  very  aocom- 
plished,  and  vexy  amiable.  Sir  Henry  Chauncy,  in  his  "History  of  Hertfordshire,"  has 
given  a  very  interesting  and  attractive  character,  and  a  lively  description  of  his  person. 
He  died  26th  October,  1686,  aged  sixty-four :  he  was  consequently  bom  In  1622.  He 
married  Lady  ElisabeUi  Cavendish,  daughter  of  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newoastie, 
a  lady  of  incomparable  beauty,  talents,  and  virtue;  of  whose  "Prayers  and  Medite- 
tions,"  a  manuscript  copy  has  descended  to  me.f  She  died  14th  June,  1633,  aged 
thirty-seven. 

In  the  epitaphs  of  these  two  generations,  at  little  Gadsden,  near  Ashridge,  there  is  a 
singular  strain  of  plaintive  eloquence. 

The  Earl's  affection  for  his  wife,  and  regret  for  her  loss,  even  till  his  death,^  wer« 
extreme.^ 

•  His  daugktar,  Lady  Catharine,  maivled  WtlUan  OonriMB,  Baq.,  Mva  and  heir  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Courteen,  knight,  a  merchant  ef  London.  See  the  earlons  and  elaborate  ttvvs  of  the 
Conrteena,  in  the  last  editioa  of  the  <«  Biographia  Britaaniea.**  The  last  of  them  took  the 
name  of  Chariton,  and  was  a  naa  of  scientific  faane. 

f  It  is  particnlarlzed  in  Todd,  p.  S06,  from  my  eommnnieat^tm. 

1 8ee,  in  "  Censnra  Literaria,"  an  accoant  of  George  Wither^  «  HaHolajah,'*  with  theBMnn« 
script  notes  of  this  Earl's  own  copy. 

f  I  have  mentioned  the  fhneral  certificate  by  the  heralds:  tbetr  ieaccnraey  is  always  pio* 
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JohOf  tbird  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  died  23d  May,  1716,  aged  sixty-one. 

His  son  Scroop,  foarth  earl,  having  married  Lady  Bliiabeth  Chnrehilly  one  of  the 
eobeirs  of  the  famous  John,  Bake  of  Marlbonmgh,  was  raised  to  a  dukedom  18th  June, 
1730 :  she  died  howerer  in  her  twentj-sixth  year,  before  this  promotion,  on  22d  liareh, 
1714.  The  dnke  died  11th  January,  1745 ;  his  eldest  son  John,  by  his  marriage  with 
Lady  Raohel  Rassell,  snooeeded,  and  died  26th  Febmary,  1748,  aged  twenty-one.  He 
was  snoceeded  by  his  only  brother,  Francis,  third  and  last  dnke,  who  died  nnmarried, 
1803,  aged  sixty-seven.    This  was  the  celebrated  founder  of  eanal  navigation.  • 

General  John  William  Bgerton,  grandson  of  Henry,  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  died 
1746,  fifth  son  of  John,  third  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  snoeeeded  to  the  earldom.  His  fitther 
vras  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  married,  in  1748,  Lady  Anne  BophiA  Gray,  danghter  of 
Henry,  last  Dnke  of  Kent  of  that  fliunily :  he  died  1823,  and  was  snoeeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther, the  Rev.  Francis  Henry  Egerton,  who  died  at  Paris,  nnmairied,  1829. 

Lady  Lonisa  Egerton,*  bom  80th  April,  1723,  sister  of  the  whole  blood  to  the  last 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  married  28th  March,  1748,  Granville  licvison,  afterwards  Earl 
Gower,  and  created  Marquis  of  Stafford,  whose  son  by  her,  the  second  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford, was  latterly  created  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  was  fiLther  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Sutherland  and  of  Lord  Francis  Gower,  on  whom  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  entailed  a 
large  portion  of  his  immense  property,  in  consequence  of  which  he  has  now  assumed 
the  name  of  Egerton. 

Sophia  Egerton,  sister  of  the  last  two  earls,  married  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  bart,  and 
teft  two  daughters,  of  whom  one  married  the  Duke  of  Brownlow,  and  was  mother  of 
the  present  Lord  Alford;  and  the  other  married  Mr.  Charles  Long,  created  Lord  Fam- 
borough ;  but  without  issue. 

I  would  not  have  gone  into  these  dry  genealogical  details,  if  the  title  had  not  now 
disappeared  from  the  modem  peerages. 

On  the  illustrious  founder  of  canal  navigation,  a  great  national  bene&etor,  itis  unne- 
cesfiary  to  enlarge :  perhaps  he  did  not  take  the  literary  turn  of  his  ancestors,  which,  if 
not  more  useftil,  would  have  been  more  congenial  to  the  pursuits  which  I  admire.  He 
was  a  man  of  retired,  and  somewhat  eccentric  h*bits ;  and  wrapped  up  exclusively  in 
the  mighty  works  which  he  was  meditating,  and  carrying  on.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
visionary  talents ;  and  cared  little,  I  believe,  about  the  history  of  his  ancestors,  or  the 
glories  of  past  times :  he  felt  no  interest  in  the  curious  library, f  amassed  by  his  fore- 
fathers, nor  in  the  long  galleries  of  the  portraits  of  the  great  chancellor's  Elizabethan 
contemporaries.  His  ancient  mansion  of  Ashridge,  which  before  the  Reformation  had 
been  a  monastery,  he  suffered  to  iUl  to  decay,  inhabiting  only  a  few  rooms  in  the  por- 
ter's lodge.^ 

General  John  Egerton,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  and  ancient  portion  of  the 
Bridgewater  estates,  inherited  none  of  the  old  family  love  of  literature.  He  was  of 
manners  chillingly  cold,  and  a  reserved  pride,  mixed  with  something  of  concealed 
sarcasm,  which  was  apt  to  give  great  offence :  he  piqued  himself  upon  his  proprieties, 
and  would  never  do  anything  out  of  rule  or  fashion :  he  rebuilt  the  mansion  of  Ash- 
ridge most  magniflcentiy,  but  was  fond  of  money,  and  over-thrifty  in  many  of  his 
habits.  He  never  had  any  children,  but  left  the  principal  property  to  his  widow  for 
her  life,  who  still  envoys  it 

His  brother  and  successor,  Francis  Henry  Bgerton,  was  prebendary  of  Durham,  and 


verbial.  The  earl  survived  his  son  Thomas  a  year;  yet  though  the  son's  marriage  and  issue 
are  given,  do  notice  is  taken  of  his  death.  I  found  it  in  a  memoraadnm  in  an  aecounf-book  of 
his  widow.  Afterwards  I  found,  by  Glntterbnck's  "  History  of  Hertfordshire,"  that  be  was 
baried  at  Little  Gndsden,  in  the  family  vaaU.    His  widow,  Esther  Busby,  survived  till  1794. 

*  The  first  Dnke  of  Bridgewater  bad  a  daughter  by  his  first  lady,  who  first  married  Wrio- 
thesly  Russell,  third  Duke  o{  Bedford,  who  died  1732,  without  issue ;  and  afterwards  William 
Villiers,  Earl  of  Jersey,  from  which  marriage  the  present  Earl  of  Jersey  is  descended. 

t  From  the  use  of  this  library  Mr.  Todd  derived  a  greut  part  of  his  bibliographical  knowledge 
in  old  English  poetry,  and  of  the  predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  Milton ;  many  of  the 
volumes  had  probably  gone  throi^h  the  hands  of  Uie  illustrious  ppet. 

X I  risited  it  in  August  1780,  and  took  a  hasty  list  of  the  portraits.    See  "  Topographer  ' 
1780, 1700, 8vo.  four  vols. 
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rector  of  the  rich  family  liTing  of  Whitechnrch  in  Bhropehire.  For  about  twenty  of 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Paris,  haying  bought  the  grand  hotel  of  the  Dues 
de  NoaiUes,  between  the  Rue  St  Honore  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli^  where  he  liyed  at  a 
great  expense,  and  in  much  pomp.  He  was  a  strange  man,  the  rererse  of  liis  brother : 
an  admirable  elassioal  sohohur,  a  great  lorer  of  books,  with  many  flashes  of  genius,  and 
fitftil  acts  of  generosity  and  muniflcenoe ;  in  short,  many  of  his  habits  were  so  singular 
as  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  obliquities  of  mental  disease.  By  his  will  he  became 
a  public  benefactor,  enriching  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  learing  a  large 
sum  to  be  expended  in  the  authorship  and  publication  of  what  have  since  appeared 
under  the  title  of  the  **  Bridgewater  Treatises."  He  delighted  in  the  history  of  his 
£unily,  and  the  glory  of  his  ancestors :  he  caused  to  be  printed  a  translation  of  '*  Comus," 
in  Italian  Terse  ,*  and  was  at  the  expense  of  many  other  priTately-printed  gills  to  litera- 
ture. It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  both  yain  and  proud :  but  let  his  learning,  his 
talents,  and  acts  of  public  benefit  reil  his  foibles. 

Lord  Francis  Gower,  now  Egerton,  who  represents  and  possesses  a  magnificent  portion 
of  the  Bridgewater  property,  with  the  library,  splendid  collection  of  pictures,  and  other 
reliques,  embellishes  his  descent  by  his  literary  accomplishments,  his  genius,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  Muses. 

Thus  has  passed  away  the  male  line  of  this  illustrious  family.*  The  length  of  Mr. 
Todd's  note,  in  his  Milton,  upon  the  subject,  has  set  me  an  example  which  will  apologise 
for  my  substituting  in  its  room  another  which  fills  less  space.  Considering  the  early 
connexion  of  Milton  with  this  house,  and  that  hence  came  the  exquisite  mask  of 
''Comus,"  I  yentnre  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  irreleyant  Descent  is  nothing 
unless  it  stimulates  to  accomplish  the  mind  with  high  decorations,  to  nurse  high  pursuits, 
and  to  cherish  high  emotions  of  the  heart  Who  sleeps  upon  his  honours — ^who  relies 
only  on  reflected  glory, — ^is  an  imbecile  and  culpable  cipher. 

*  I  belieye  that  only  fiye  males  are  now  liyiog,  who  are  half  Egertons,  viz.,  whose  mothers 
were  EgertOM,  of  whom  my  brother  and  myself  are  two.  Lord  Francit  it  only  an  Egerton 
Vy  his  paternal  grandmother;  the  lame  is  the  ease  with  Mr.  Egerton  of  Tatton. 
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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE^  JOHN  LORD  VISCOUNT  BBAOLT, 

80V  AUS  BXIX  APPASSNT  to  THV  XA&L  Of  B&IDOXWATSm.  fte> 
KT  LOSD, 

This  poem,  whieh  reoeiyed  its  ooeanon  of  birth  from  yoonelf  and  otiien  of  yovr 
*ioble  family,  and  much  honour  from  yonr  own  person  in  the  performance,  now  retami 
again  to  make  a  final!  dedication  of  itself  to  70a.  Although  not  openly  acknowledged 
by  the  anthorje  yet  it  is  a  legitimate  offspring,  so  lorely,  and  so  mnch  desired,  that  the 
often  copying  of  it  hath  tired  my  pen  to  giye  my  seyeraU  friends  satisfaction,  and 
brought  me  to  a  necessity  of  producing  it  to  the  pnblike  view ;  and  now  to  offer  it  up 
in  all  rightAilI  devotion  to  those  fair  hopes,  and  rare  endowments  of  your  much  pro* 
mising  youth,  which  give  a  full  assurance,  to  all  that  know  you,  of  a  ftiture  ezeellenee. 
Lire,  sweet  Lord,  to  be  the  honour  of  your  name,  and  receire  this  as  your  own,  from 
the  hands  of  him,  who  hath  by  many  favours  been  long  obliged  to  your  most  honoured 
parents;  and  as  in  this  representation  your  attendant  Thyrsis,  so  now  in  all  real 
azpression 

Your  faithftiU  and  most  humble  servant, 

H.  Lawm*' 

•  Tbis  is  the  dedication  to  Lawee*i  edition  of  the  llaak,  1887,  to  whieh  the  fbllowiag  aotlo 
was  prefixed,  from  Virgil'i  second  Eclogue : — 

Ehea !  quid  volui  miseio  mihi  T  floribu  anstram 
Perditae^ 

This  motto  is  omitted  by  Milton  himself  w  the  editloBs  of  IMS  and  1673.— T.  Waxtow. 

This  motto  is  delicately  chosen,  whether  we  consider  it  as  being  spoken  by  the  author  him- 
self, or  by  the  editor.  If  by  the  former,  the  meaning,  I  suppoae,  is  this:—"  I  have,  by  giving 
way  to  tiiis  publication,  let  in  the  breath  of  public  censure  on  these  early  bloasoms  of  my 
poetry,  which  were  before  secure  in  the  hands  of  my  fHends,  as  in  a  private  enclosure."  If 
we  suppose  it  to  come  from  the  editor,  the  application  is  not  very  different;  only  to  fioriinu 
we  must  then  give  an  encomiastic  sense.  The  choice  of  such  a  motto,  so  far  from  vulgar  in 
itself,  and  in  its  application,  was  worthy  Milton. — ^Huao. 

b  The  first  brother  in  the  Mask.— T.  Wakton. 

c  It  never  appeared  under  Milton's  name  till  the  year  1645. — ^T.  Wautok. 

d  This  dedication  does  not  appear  in  the  edition  of  Milton's  poem,  printed  in  1673,  when  Lord 
Brackley,  under  the  title  of  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  was  still  living.  Milton  was  perhaps 
onwilling  to  own  his  early  connexions  with  a  family,  conspicuous  for  its  unshaken  loyalty, 
and  now  highly  patronized  by  King  Charles  II. — ^T.  Wautoic . 

Milton  in  his  edition  of  1673  omitted  also  the  letter  written  by  Sir  Henry  Wooten :  yet  it  has 
not  been  supposed  that,  by  withdrawing  the  letter,  he  intended  any  disrespect  to  the  memory 
of  his  learned  friend ;  nor  might  the  dedication  perhaps  have  been  witlidrawn  thioagh  any 
unwillingness  to  own  his  early  connexions  with  the  E^erton  family:  it  might  have  been 
inexpedient  for  him  at  that  time  openly  to  avow  them ;  but  he  would  not,  I  think,  forget  them. 
He  had  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ash  ridge,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater;  for  his 
father's  house  and  lands  at  Horton  near  Colnbrook,  in  Buckinghamshire,  were  held  under 
the  earl,  before  whom  "  Comus"  was  acted.  Milton  afterwards  lived  in  Barbican,  where  the 
earl  had  great  property,  as  well  as  his  town  residence,  Bridgewater-house :  and  though  Dr. 
Johnson  observes  that  Milton  "  had  taken  a  larger  house  in  Barbican  for  the  reception  of 
scholars,"  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  been  accommodated  with  it  rent-free,  by 
that  nobleman,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  gladly  embrace  an  opportunity  of  having  in 
his  neighbourhood  the  admirable  author  of  "  Comns,"  and  of  promoting  his  acquaintance 
with  that  finished  scholar,  who,  being  *<  willing,'*  says  his  nephew  Phillips,  "  to  impart  his 
learning  and  knowledge  to  his  relations,  and  the  sons  of  gentlemen  who  were  his  intimate 
friends,"  might  afford  to  his  family  at  least  the  pleasure  of  his  conversation,  if  not  to  some  of 
them  the  ndvant^e  of  his  instruction.  This  dedication  does  not  appear  in  Tickell's  and 
Fenton's  editions  of  Milton's  poetical  works.    It  was  restored  by  Dr.  Newton. — Toon. 

Henry  Lawes,  who  composed  the  music  for  "  Comns,"  and  performed  the  combined 
characters  of  the  Spirit  and  the  shepherd  Thyrsis  m  this  drama,  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Lawes,  a  vicar  choral  of  Salisbury  cathedral :  he  was  perhaps  at  first  a  choir-boy  of  that 
church.  With  his  brother  William,  he  was  educated  in  music  under  Giovanni  Coperario, 
(supposed  by  Fenton,  in  his  notes  on  Waller,  to  be  an  Italian,  but  really  an  Englishman  under 
the  plain  name  of  John  Cooper,)  at  the  expense  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford,    In  Jaanary, 
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THB  COPY  OP  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  SIR  HENRY  WOOTTON,  TO  THE 

AUTHOR,  UPON  THE  FOLLOWING  POEM. 

Bat,  From  the  CoUcdge,  tKi$  13.  of  April,  1638.o 

It  wu  ft  special  farour,  when  you  lately  bestowed  npon  me  here  the  first  taste  of 
your  aeqaaintance,  thoagh  no  longer  than  to  make  me  know  that  I  wanted  more  time 
to  yalne  it,  and  to  enjoy  it  rightly ;  and  in  truth,  if  I  coald  then  hare  imagined  yoor 
farther  stay  in  these  parts,  which  I  nnderstood  afterwards  by  Mr.  H.,f  I  would  hare 
been  bold,  in  oar  rulgar  phrase,  to  mend  my  draught  (for  you  left  me  with  an  extreme 
thirst)  and  to  haye  begged  your  conversation  again,  joyntly  with  your  said  learned 
friend,  at  a  poor  meal  or  two,  that  we  might  have  banded  together  som  good  authors  of 
the  ancient  time ;  among  which,  I  observed  yon  to  have  been  familiar. 

Since  your  going,  yon  have  charged  me  with  new  obligations,  both  for  a  very  kinde 
letter  fh>m  you  dated  the  sixth  of  this  month,  and  for  a  dainty  peece  of  entertainment 
which  came  therewith ;  wherin  I  should  much  commend  the  tragical  part,s  if  the  lyri- 
cal did  not  ravish  me  with  a  certain  Borique  delicacy  in  your  songs  and  odes ;  where- 
onto  I  must  plainly  confess  to  have  seen  yet  nothing  parallel  in  our  language :  ipta 
moUitiei.^    But  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that  I  now  onoly  owe  yon  thanks  for  inti- 

1025,  he  was  appointed  pittoler,  or  epistoler,  of  the  roynl  chapel ;  in  November  following  he 
became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  choir  of  that  chapel ;  and  soon  afterwards,  clerk  of  the 
cheque,  and  one  of  the  court-musicians  to  King  Charles  I. 

Cromwell's  usurpation  put  an  end  to  masks  and  music :  and  Lawes,  being  dispossessed  of  all 
his  appointments,  hy  men  who  despised  and  diacouraged  the  elegances  and  ornaments  of  life, 
chiefly  employed  that  gloomy  period  in  teaching  a  few  young  iadiea  to  sing  and  play  on  the 
lute.  Yet  he  was  still  greatly  respected  :  for  before  the  troubles  began,  his  irreproachable 
life,  ingenuous  deportment,  engaging  manners,  and  liberal  connexions,  had  not  only  establishea 
his  character,  but  raised  even  the  credit  of  his  pntfession.  Wood  says,  that  his  most  benefi- 
cent friends,  during  his  sufi'erings  for  the  royal  cai^se,  in  the  rebellion  and  afterwards,  were  the 
ladies  Alice  and  Mary,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater's  daughters  before  mentioned ;  but  in  the  year 
IflOO,  he  was  restored  to  his  places  and  practice ;  and  had  the  happiness  to  compose  the  coro- 
nation anthem  for  the  exiled  monarch.  He  died  in  1002,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abb«>y. 
Of  all  the  testimonies  paid  to  his  merit  by  his  contemporaries,  Milton's  commendation  in  the 
thirteenth  Sonnet,  and  in  some  of  the  speeches  of  "  Comus,*'  must  be  esteemed  the  most 
honourable;  and  Milton's  praise  is  likely  to  be  founded  on  truth.  Milton  was  no  specious  or 
occasional  flatterer ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  a  skilful  performer  on  the  organ,  and  a  judge 
of  music ;  and  it  appears  probable,  that  even  throughout  the  rebellion,  he  had  continued  his 
friendship  for  Lawes;  for,  long  after  the  king  was  restored,  he  added  the  Sonnet  to  Lawes  in 
the  new  edition  of  his  Poems,  printed  under  his  own  direction,  in  1073.  Nor  has  onr  author 
only  complimented  Lowes's  excellences  in  mu^ic ;  for  in  "  Comus,"  having  said  that  Thjnrsis, 
with  his  **8oft  pipe,"  and  <'smooth-dittied  songs,"  could  "  still  the  roaring  winds  and  hush 
the  waving  woods,"  he  adds,  v.  88,  "  nor  of  less  faith :"  and  he  joins  his  worth  with  his  skill, 
eon.  xiii.  v.  S. — ^Tonn. 

•  April  1038.  Milton  had  communicated  to  Sir  Henry  his  design  of  seeing  foreign  countries, 
and  had  sent  him  his  "  Mask."  He  set  ont  on  his  travels  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 
See  the  account  of  his  life. — ^Todd. 

f  JIfr.  H.  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  first  edition  of  *'  Comns,"  says,  that  Mr.  H.  was  "perhaps 
Milton's  friend,  Samael  Hartlib,  whom  I  have  seen  mentioned  in  some  of  the  pamphlets  of  this 
period,  as  well  acquainted  with  Sir  Henry  Wootton :"  but  this  is  omitted  in  the  second  edition. 
Mr.  Wartnn  perhaps  doubted  his  conjecture  of  the  person.  I  venture  to  state,  from  a  copy  of 
the  (*  Reliquise  Wottoninnae"  in  my  possession,  in  which  a  few  notes  are  written  (probobly 
soon  after  the  publication  of  the  book,  3d  edit,  in  1072),  that  the  person  intended  was  the  "  ever 
memorable"  John  Hales.  This  information  will  be  supported  by  the  reader's  recollecting  Sir 
Henry's  intimncy  with  Mr.  Hales:  of  whom  Sir  Henry  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  gave 
to  his  learned  friend  the  title  of  bibliotheea  ambulanSy  "  the  walkii^  library."  See  **  Reliq. 
Wotton,"  3d  edit.  p.  475^Todd. 

g  The  tragical  part.  Sir  Henry,  now  provost  of  Eton  college,  was  himself  a  writer  of  English 
odes,  and  with  some  degree  of  elegance :  he  had  also  written  a  tragedy,  while  a  young  student 
at  Qneen's-cnllege,  Oxford,  called  *•  Tancredo,"  acted  by  his  fellow-stndenU.  See  his 
"  Life,"  by  Walton,  p.  11.  He  was  certainly  a  polite  scholar,  but  on  the  whole  a  mixed  and 
desultory  character :  he  was  now  indulging  his  studious  and  philosophic  propensities  at  leisure. 
Milton,  when  this  letter  was  written,  lived  but  a  few  miles  from  Eton. — T.  Wakton. 

^  Ipsa  moUities.    Thus  Fletcher's  '*  Faithful  Shepherdess"  is  chometerized  by  Cartwright, 
*<  where  softness  reigns."    Poems,  p.  309,  ed.  1051.    But  Sir  Henry's  couceptious  did  not  rciiol. 
to  the  higher  poetry  of  "  Comus :"  he  was  rather  struck  vrith  the  pastoral  mellifluence  of  its  lyria 
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BUkUng  unto  me  (bow  modestly  aoever)  the  tnie  artifleer.  For  the  work  it^lf  I  bad 
viewed  some  good  while  before  with  singular  delight,  having  receired  it  from  our  4v»m- 
mon  friend  Mr.  R.<  in  the  very  close  of  the  late  IL's  poems,  printed  at  Oxford,  where- 
nnto  it  is  added  (as  I  now  suppose)  that  the.  aeoessoiy  might  help  out  the  prino^l, 
aeeording  to  the  art  of  stationers,  and  leave  the  reader  con  la  bocoa  dolee. 

Now,  sir,  concerning  yonr  travels,  wherin  I  may  chalenge  a  little  more  priviledge  of 
Jiseonrs  with  you ;  I  suppose  you  will  not  blanch  Paris  in  your  way ;  therefore  I  have 
been  bold  to  trouble  yon  with  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  M.  B.,J  whom  you  shall  easily  find 
attending  the  young  Lord  8.,^  as  his  govemour;  and  you  may  surely  receive  from  him 
good  directions  for  the  shaping  of  yonr  farther  journey  into  Italy,  where  he  did  reside 
by  my  choice  som  time  for  the  king,  after  mine  own  recess  Arom  Venice. 

I  should  think  that  your  best  line  would  be  thorow  the  whole  length  of  France  to 
Marseilles,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Qenoa,  whence  the  passage  into  Tuscany  is  as  diurnal 
as  a  Gravesend  barge :  I  hasten,  as  you  do,  to  Florence,  or  Siena,  the  rather  to  tell 
you  a  short  story  from  the  interest  you  have  given  me  in  yonr  safety. 

At  Siena  I  was  tabled  in  the  house  of  one  Alberto  Scipioni,  an  old  Roman  courtier  in 
dangerous  times,  having  bin  steward  to  the  Duca  di  Pagliano,  who  with  all  his  family 
were  strangled,  save  this  onely  man  that  escaped  by  foresight  of  the  tempest :  with  him 
I  had  often  much  chat  of  Uiose  affairs ;  into  which  he  took  pleasure  to  look  baek  from 
his  native  harbour ;  and  at  my  departure  towards  Rome  (which  had  been  the  centre  of 
his  experience)  I  had  wonn  confidence  enough  to  beg  his  advice,  how  I  might  carry 
myself  securely  there,  without  offence  of  others,  or  of  mine  own  conscience.  Signer*  At' 
rigo  mto,  sayes  he,  ipenntri  •(reM»,  et  il  vi9o  tetolto,  will  go  s&fely  over  the  whole  world; 
of  which  Delphian  oracle  (for  so  I  have  found  it)  your  judgement  doth  need  no  commen- 
tary; and  therefore,  sir,  I  will  commit  yon  with  it  to  the  best  of  all  securitieay  Gods 
dear  love,  remaining 

Yonr  Friend  as  much  at  command  as  aay  of  longer  date, 

POSTSCRIPT. 
SiB^ — ^I  have  expressly  sent  this  my  foot>boy  to  prevent  your  departure  without  som 
aeknowledgemeot  horn  me  of  the  receipt  of  yonr  obliging  Letter,  having  my  self 
through  som  business,  I  know  not  how,  neglected  the  ordinary  conveyance.  In  any 
part  where  I  shall  understand  you  fixed,  I  shall  be  glad,  and  diligeBt»  to  entertain  you 
with  home  novelties;  even  for  some  fomentation  of  our  friendship^  too  soon  intexSnptad 
in  the  cradle.» 

measures,  which  he  styles  "  a  certain  Boriqne  delicacy  \n  the  songs  and  odes,**  than  with  its 
graver  and  more  majestic  toneSf  with  the  solemnity  and  variety  of  its  peculiar  vein  of  original 
invention.  This  drama  was  not  to  be  generally  characterized  by  its  songs  and  odes :  nor  do  I 
know  that  softness  and  sweetness,  although  they  want  neither,  ara  particularly  charaeteristical 
of  those  passagea,  which  are  most  commonly  rough  with  strong  and  crowded  ininges,  and  rich 
m  personification.  However,  the  song  to  Echo,  and  the  initial  strains  of  Comas's  iovitatioa, 
ara  much  in  the  style  which  Wootton  describes. — T.  Waxtox. 

i  Mr.  it.  I  believe  *>  Mr.  R.**  to  be  John  Rouse,  Bodley*s  librarian.  "  The  late  R.**  is  anqnes- 
fionably  Thomas  Randolph,  the  poet.— T.  Waetok. 

i  Mr.  M.  B,  Mr.  Michael  Branthwaite,  as  I  suppose ;  of  whom  Sir  Henry  thos  speaks  in  one 
of  bis  lettera,  "Reliq.  Wotton.**  Sd  edit.  p.  516.—"  Mr.  Michael  Branthwnite,  heratofora  his 
majestie's  agent  in  Venice,  a  gentleman  of  approved  confidence  and  aincerity." — Todd. 

k  Lord  8.  The  son  of  Lord  Viscount  Scudamora,  then  the  English  amhnssndor  at  Paris,  by 
whose  notice  Milton  vnt  honoured,  and  by  whom  he  wai  introduced  to  Grotias,  then  residing 
at  Paris  also,  as  the  minister  of  Sweden.— Todd. 

1  Sign&Tf  dec.  Sir  Henry  seems  to  have  been  very  fond  of  racommending  this  advice  to  his 
friends,  who  wera  about  to  travel.  See  **  Reliq.  Wotton.*'  3d  edit.  p.  3S6,  where  he  relates  to 
another  corraspondeut  bis  intimacy  with  Scipioni.  and  his  mnxlro,  **  Gli  pensieri  ftreffi,  «l  U 
vito  tetolto:  that  isas  I  used  to  translate  it,  <  Yonr  thoughts  close,  nnd  your  coantenance  loose.'* 
This  was  that  moral  antidote  which  I  imparted  to  Mr.  li.  and  his  fellow  travellers,  hnvinv  a 
particular  interest  in  their  well-doings.**  Milton,  however,  neglecting  to  obser^'e  the  maxim, 
incorred  great  danger,  by  disputing  against  the  superstition  of  the  church  of  Rome  within  tne 
verge  of  the  Vatican.— Todd 

»  Milton  mentions  this  letter  of  Sir  John  Wootton  for  its  elegance,  in  his  "  Defensio  secunda 
popnli  Anglicani.*'— T.  Warton. 

"  7»  the  eradU  He  should  have  said  *'  in  iis  cradle.**  See  the  beginning  cif  the  letter.^ 
T.  Waetom. 
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ORIGIN  OP  COMUS. 


Is  Fletcher's  "Faltbftil  Shepherdess,"  an  Arcadian  comedy  recentlj  published,  Mil- 
ton fuand  many  tonohes  of  pastoral  and  superstitious  imai^ry,  congenial  with  his  own 
conceptions :  many  of  these,  yet  with  the  highest  improvements,  he  has  transferred 
into  '  Comns ;'  together  with  the  general  oast  and  colouring  of  the  piece.  He  catohed 
also  fh>m  the  lyric  rhymes  of  Fletcher,  that  Doric  delicacy,  with  which  Sir  Henry 
Wootton  was  so  much  delighted  in  the  songs  of  Milton's  drama.  Fletcher's  comedy 
was  coldly  received  the  first  night  of  its  performance :  but  it  had  ample  revenge  in  this 
conspicuous  and  indisputable  mark  of  Milton's  approbation :  it  was  afterwards  repre- 
sented as  a  mask  at  courts  before  the  king  and  queen  on  Twelfth  Nigh^  in  1633.  I 
know  not,  indeed,  if  this  was  any  recommendation  to  Milton ;  who,  in  the  **  Paradiss 
Lost,"  speaks  contemptuously  of  these  interludes,  which  had  been  among  the  chief 
diversions  of  an  elegant  and  liberal  monarch,  b.  iv.  767 : — 

eonrt-uBoars, 
MizM  dance  and  wanton  mask,  or  midaight  ball. 

And  in  his  "  Ready  and  easy  Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth,"  written  in  1660, 
on  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  readmitting  kingship,  and  with  a  view  to  coun- 
teract the  noxious  humour  of  returning  to  bondage,  he  says,  "  A  king  must  be  adored 
as  a  demi-god,  with  a  dissolute  and  haughty  court  about  him,  of  vast  expense  and 
luxury,  masks  and  revels,  to  the  debauching  our  prime  gentry,  both  male  and  female, 
not  in  their  pastimes  only,"  Ac,  "  Pr.  W."  L  590.  I  believe  the  whole  compliment  was 
paid  to  the  genius  of  Fletcher :  but  in  the  mean  time  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
Milton  had  not  yet  contracted  an  aversion  to  courts  and  court  amusements;  and  that  in 
**  L' Allegro,"  masks  are  among  his  pleasures :  nor  could  he  now  disapprove  of  a  species 
of  entertainment,  to  which,  as  a  writer,  he  was  giving  enoonragement  The  royal 
masks  did  not»  however,  like  "  Comus,"  always  abound  with  Platonic  reoommendations 
of  the  doctrine  of  chastity. 

The  ingenious  and  accurate  Mr.  Reed  has  pointed  out  a  rude  outline,  from  which 
Milton  seems  partly  to  have  sketched  the  plan  of  the  fable  of  "Comus."  See  "Bi^- 
graph.  Dramat"  H  p.  441.  Jt  is  an  old  play,  with  this  title,  ''The  old  Wives  Tale,  a 
pleasant  conceited  Comedie,  plaied  by  the  Queenes  Maiesties  players.  Written  by  G. 
P.  [i.  e.  George  Peele.]  Printed  at  Lopdon  by  John  Danter,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
Ralph  Hancooke  and  John  Hardie,  1505."  In  quarto.  This  very  scarce  and  ouriona 
piece  exhibits,  among  other  parallel  incidents,  two  brothers  wandering  in  quest  of  their 
sister,  whom  an  enchanter  had  imprisoned.  This  magician  had  learned  his  art  from 
his  mother  Meroe,  as  Comus  had  been  instructed  by  his  mother  Circe :  the  brothers  call 
oul  on  the  lady's  name,  and  Echo  replies :  the  enchanter  had  given  her  a  potion  which 
suspends  the  powers  of  reason,  and  superinduces  oblivion  of  herself:  the  brothers  after- 
wards meet  with  an  old  man  who  is  also  skilled  in  magic;  and,  by  listening  to  his 
soothsayings,  they  recover  their  lost  sister ;  but  not  till  the  enchanter's  wreath  had  been 
torn  ftrom  his  head,  his  sword  wrested  from  his  hand,  a  glass  broken,  and  a  light  extin- 
guished. The  names  of  some  of  the  characters,  as  Saerapant»  Chorebus,  and  others,  are 
taken  from  the  **  Orlando  Furioso."  The  history  of  Meroe,  a  witch,  may  be  seen  in 
"  The  xi  Bookes  of  the  Golden  Asse,  containing  the  Metamorphosie  of  Lucius  Apuleius, 
faiterlaeed  with  snndrie  pleasant  and  delectable  Tales,  Ac  Translated  out  of  I«tin  into 
English  by  William  Addington.  Lond.  1666."  See  chap.  iiL  "How  Socrates  in  his 
return  from  Maoedony  to  Larissa  was  spoyled  and  robbed,  and  how  he  fell  acquainted 
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into  aiMnUe  bcMta."    Of  tkii  book  fk«n  v 
and  1999,  all  m  quite  asd  tta  Ua«k 
SoeaboApalensuittoorigiaaL    AM 
,       FaeWi  piaj  opens  tbu : — ^Aatiekc^  Prolieko, 
lofi  in  a  woody  in  tfio  mgf»L    Thcj  agree  to 


Thej  bear  a  dog,  and  ftaej  tbemjeWee  to  be  near  wnne  rillaga.    A  eottager 
witb  a  lantorn :  on  whieb  Frotieke  njw,  "I  pereeiTe  tbe  ^iauynf  of 
candtoy  or  a  enU-eje,"  Ae.    Tbey  entreat  bin  to  thow  tbe  way; 
"  wee  an  like  to  wander  aoMmg  tiie  owleta  and  bobgoUins  of  tbe  foraeL' 
them  to  bie  eotlage;  and  orders  bis  wife  to  "Ikj  a  crab  in  tbe  ire^  to 
wooly"  Ae.    Tbej  sing 

Wbea  as  tte  rie  rsadi  to  tbe  ebi% 

And  ebop  eberrie,  ebop  eberrie  ripe  wittin ; 

Bcrswberries  swimmiag  in  tbe  ereaae. 

And  seboole-boyee  pUjiag  in  tbe  strsaBS,  Ae. 


gtei 

tbejaay, 

Heinvitoa 

for 


At  lengtbf  to  pass  tbe  time  trimly,  it  is  proposed  that  the  wife  shall  tell  'a  meny 
winters  tole,"  or  "an  old  wines  winters  tale ;"  of  whieb  sort  of  stories  she  is  not  withoot 
a  seore.  She  begins : — There  was  a  king,  or  dnke,  who  had  a  meet  beaatifU  daughter, 
and  she  was  stolen  away  by  a  neeromaneer ;  who,  taming  himself  into  a  dragon,  earned 
her  in  his  month  to  his  eastle.  Tbe  king  sent  oat  all  his  men  to  find  his  danghter;  *'at 
laet^  all  tbe  king's  men  went  out  so  long,  that  hir  Two  Brothers  went  to  aeeke  hir." 
Immediately  tbe  two  brothers  enter,  and  speak. 

Post  Bn.    Ypon  these  chalkie  eliffii  of  Albion, 

We  are  arrioed  now  with  tedioae  toile,  Ae. 
To  seek  oar  sister,  Ae 

A  soothsayer  enters,  with  whom  they  eonrerse  aboat  the  lost  lady.  Sooik».  Was  she 
fayre  t  2d  Br,  The  &yrest  for  white  and  tbe  purest  for  redde,  as  tiie  blood  of  tbe 
dears  or  the  driren  snowe,  4e.  In  their  search.  Echo  replies  to  their  eall :  tiiey  find, 
too  late,  that  their  sister  is  under  the  captirity  of  a  wicked  magician,  and  that  she  had 
tasted  his  eap  of  obliyion.  In  the  dose,  after  tiie  wreath  is  torn  from  the  magician's 
head,  and  he  is  disarmed  and  killed  by  a  spirit  in  tbe  shape  and  character  of  a  beantifal 
page  of  fifteen  years  old,  she  still  renuuns  snbject  to  the  magician's  enchantment :  bnt 
in  a  snbseqnent  scene  tbe  spirit  enters,  and  declares,  that  the  sister  cannot  be  deliTored 
bat  by  a  lady,  who  is  neither  maid,  wife,  nor  widow.  The  spirit  blows  a  magical  horn, 
and  the  lady  appears ;  she  dissolres  the  ebarm  by  breaking  a  glass,  and  eztingaisbing 
a  light,  as  I  have  before  recited.  A  cortain  is  withdrawn,  and  the  sister  is  seen  seated 
and  asleep :  she  is  disenchanted  and  restored  to  her  senses,  having  been  spoken  to 
thrice :  she  then  rejoins  her  two  brothers,  with  whom  she  retoms  home ;  and  the  boy- 
spirit  ranishes  under  the  earth.  Tbe  magician  is  here  called  "  inchanter  Tile,"  as  in 
*'Comas,''v.  907. 

There  is  another  cireumstanee  in  tiiis  play,  taken  from  the  old  BngUsb  "  Apaleins.* 
It  is  where  tbe  old  man  eyery  night  Is  transformed  by  onr  magician  into  a  bear,  reeo- 
rering  in  the  day-time  his  natural  shape. 

Among  the  many  feato  of  magic  in  this  play,  a  bride  newly  married  gains  a  marriage- 
portion  by  dipping  a  piteher  into  a  well :  as  she  dips,  there  Is  a  roioe : — 

Faire  maiden,  white  sad  redde, 
Combe  me  smoothe,  and  stroke  my  head, 
And  thoa  slmlt  haae  some  cockell  bread ! 
Gently  dippe,  bat  not  too  deepe, 
For  feare  thoo  make  the  golden  beard  to  weepe ! 

Faire  maiden,  white  and  redde, 
Combe  me  smoothe,  and  stroke  my  head, 
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And  eaery  haire  a  thaaiie  thftll  b«, 
▲ad  aiMry  ■hoBM  a  f oldca  traa ! 

With  thifl  stage-direotion,  "A  head  cornea  yp  Ml  of  gold;  she  combes  it  into  her 
Up." 

I  mast  not  omit,  that  Shakspeare  seems  also  to  have  had  an  eye  on  this  play.  It  is 
in  the  scene  where  **  The  Hamest-men  enter  with  a  song."  Again,  "Enter  the  hamest- 
men  singing,  with  women  in  their  handes."  Frolioke  says,  *'Who  have  we  here,  our 
amonrons  hamest-starres  7**    They  sing, 

Loe,  here  we  come  a  reaping,  a  reaping, 
To  reap  oar  hamest-fraite ; 
And  thai  we  pasae  the  yearCNeo  long, 
And  neuer  be  we  mate. 

Compare  the  mask  in  the  "Tempest,"  a.  iv.  s.  1,  where  Iris  says, 

Yon  sun-barnt  licklemen,  of  Aaguat  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry : 
Make  holy-day :  your  rye-straw  hats  pat  on. 
And  these  fresh  oymphs  encoanter  every  one 
In  coaatry  footing. 

Where  is  this  stage-direction: — "Enter  certain  reapers,  properly  habited:  they  join 
with  the  nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance."  The  "  Tempest"  probably  did  not  appear  before 
the  year  1G12. 

That  Milton  had  his  eye  on  this  ancient  drama,  which  might  have  been  the  favourite 
of  his  early  youth,  perhaps  may  be  at  least  affirmed  with  as  much  credibility,  as  that 
he  conceived  the  "Paradise  Lost"  from  seeing  a  mystery  at  Florence,  written  by 
Andreini  a  Florentine  in  1617,  entitled  "  Adamo." 

In  the  mean  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Milton's  magician  Comus,  with  his  cup 
and  wand,  is  ultimately  founded  on  the  fable  of  Circe.  The  effects  of  both  characters 
are  much  the  same :  they  are  both  to  be  opposed  at  first  with  force  and  violence.  Circe 
is  subdued  by  the  virtaes  of  the  herb  moly  which  Mercury  gives  to  Ulysses,  and  Comus 
by  the  plant  hesmony  which  the  spirit  gives  to  the  two  brothers.  About  the  year  1615, 
a  mask,  called  the  "  Inner  Temple  Masque,"  written  by  William  Browne,  author  of 
"Britannia's  Pastorals,"  which  I  have  fi-equently  cited,  was  presented  by  the  students 
of  the  Inner  Temple ;  lately  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Emmanuel 
College :  but  I  have  been  informed,  that  a  few  copies  were  printed  soon  after  the  pre- 
sentation. It  was  formed  on  the  story  of  Circe,  and  perhaps  might  have  suggested 
some  few  hints  to  Milton.  I  will  give  some  proofs  of  parallelism  as  we  go  along.  The 
genius  of  the  best  poets  is  often  determined,  if  not  directed,  by  circumstances  and 
accident  It  is  natural,  that  even  so  original  a  writer  as  Milton  should  have  been 
biassed  by  the  reigning  poetry  of  the  day,  by  the  composition  most  in  fashion,  and  by 
subjects  recently  brought  forward,  but  soon  giving  way  to  others,  and  almost  as  soon 
totally  neglected  and  forgotten.'T.  Wartov. 
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INTBODUGTORT  REMARKS. 

**  CornvB"  is  perhaps  more  familiar  to  the  modem  BngUah  reader  than  anj  other 
poems  of  Milton,  except  ^L'AIlegro"  and  "B  Penseroso  f*  its  poetical  merits  are  gm^m 
rally  felt  and  aoknowled^d :  its  visionary  and  pictaresqne  inventiveness  give  it  a  Ml 
title  to  a  prime  place  in  our  admiration.  Thyer  and  Warbarton  both  remark  that 
the  author  has  here  imitated  Bhakspeare's  manner  more  than  in  the  rest  of  his  com* 
positions. 

The  spirits  of  the  air  were  fkvonrito  idols  of  Milton:  he  had  from  early  yovth  be- 
come intimatoly  aoqnainted  with  all  that  learning,  all  that  soperstition,  and  all  thai 
popolar  belief  had  related  regarding  them ;  and  he  had  added  all  that  his  own  rich  and 
creative  imagination  oould  combine  with  it 

It  seems  that  an  aeoidental  event,  which  oconrred  to  the  family  of  his  patron,  John 
Egerton,  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  then  keeping  his  court  at  Ludlow  Castie,  as  lord  presi- 
dent of  Wales,  gave  birth  to  this  &ble.  The  earl's  two  sons  and  daughter.  Lady 
Alice,  were  benighted,  and  lost  their  way  in  Haywood>forest;  and  the  two  brothers^  in 
the  attempt  to  explore  their  path,  left  the  sister  alone,  in  a  traok  of  oountiy  rudely 
inhabited  by  seto  of  boors  and  savage  peasante.  On  these  simple  facts  the  poet  rabed 
a  superstructure  of  such  ikiry  spells  and  poetical  delight^  as  has  never  since  been 
equalled. 

Masks,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  were  then  in  fashion  with  the  eourt  and  great 
nobility ;  and  when  the  lord  president  entered  upon  the  stete  of  his  new  ofloe,  this 
entertainment  was  properly  deemed  a  splendid  mode  of  recommending  himself  to  the 
eountiy  in  the  opening  of  his  high  ftinotion.  Milton  was  the  poet  on  whom  Lord 
Bridgewater  would  naturally  call;  the  bard  having  already  produced  the  "Arcades^  for 
the  countess's  mother,  Lady  Derby,  at  Harefleld,  in  Middlesex. 

Comus  discovers  the  beautiful  Lady  in  her  forlorn  and  unproteotec)  state;  and,  to 
secure  her  as  a  prise  for  his  unprincipled  voluptuousness,  addresses  her  in  the  dis- 
guised character  of  a  peasant^  oflTering  to  conduct  her  to  his  own  lowly'bnt  loyal  oottage, 
until  he  hears  of  her  stray  attendante:  meanwhile,  the  brothers,  unable  to  find  their 
way  baek  to  their  sister,  become  dreadftiUy  uneasy  lest  some  harm  should  beiall  her : 
nevertheless,  they  comfort  themselves  with  the  protection  which  heaven  affords  to  in- 
nocence ;  but  the  good  Spirit,  with  whom  the  poem  opens,  now  enters,  and  infonns 
them  of  the  character  of  Comus,  and  his  wicked  designs  upon  their  sister.  Under  his 
guidance,  they  rush  in  on  Comus  and  his  crew,  who  had  already  carried  off  the  Lady; 
put  them  to  the  rout;  and  release  the  captive,  imprisoned  by  their  spells,  by  the  coun- 
ter-spells of  Sabrina.  She  is  then  carried  baek  to  her  father's  oourt>  received  in  joy 
and  triumph ;  and  here  the  Mask  ends. 

Who  but  Milton,  unless  perhaps  Shakspeare,  oould  have  made  this  the  subject  of  a 
thousand  lines, — ^in  which  not  only  every  verse,  but  literally  every  word,  is  pure  and 
exquisite  poetry?  Never  was  there  such  a  copiousness  of  picturesque  rural  images 
brought  together :  every  epithet  is  racy,  glowing,  beautiful,  and  appropriate.  But  this 
is  not  all :  the  sentimente  are  tender,  or  lofty,  refined,  philosophical,  virtuous,  and  wise. 
The  chaste  and  gracefbl  eloquence  of  the  Lady  is  enchanting;  the  language  flowing, 
harmonious,  elegant  and  almost  ethereal.  As  Cowper  said  of  his  feelings  when  he 
first  perused  Milton,  we,  in  reading  these  dialogues,  **  dance  for  joy." 

But  almost  even  more  than  this  part,  the  contrasted  descriptions  given  by  the  good 
Spirit  and  Comus,  of  their  respective  offices  and  occupations,  by  carrying  us  into  a 
visionary  world,  have  a  surprising  sort  of  poetical  magic. 

This  was  the  undoubted  forerunner  of  that  sort  of  spiritual  invention,  which  more 
than  thirty  years  afterwards  produced  "  Paradise  Lost"  and  "  Paradise  Regained;"  but 
with  this  characteristic  and  essential  difference :  that  "  Comus"  was  written  in  youth, 
in  Joy  and  hope,  and  buoyancy,  and  playfulness;  and  those  majestic  and  rablime 
epics,  in  the  shadowed  experience  of  age,  in  sorrow  and  disappointment^ — 

With  darkness  and  with  dangers  compasa'd  round. 
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The  latter  therefore  are  bolder,  deeper,  grander,  more  heavenward,  and  more  instmct- 
ire ;  the  smile-loring  taste  of  blooming  jouth  may,  and  will,  for  these  reasons,  relish 
I    «<Comas~  most 

"Comas"  is  almost  all  description,*  a  large  portion  of  the  epics  is  argamentative 
grandeur;  the  sentiments  of  the  Mask  have  a  Platonic  fancifulness ;  those  of  ihe  epics 
have  an  awful,  religious,  and  seriptoral  solemnity;  the  rebellion  of  angels,  the  fall  of 
man,  and  the  wily  temptations  of  Satan  in  the  wilderness,  fill  us  with  grave  and  sor* 
rowfiil  imaginations;  but  "Comas"  ii  all  pleasure;  and  the  cool  shadows  of  the  leafy 
woods,  the  dewy  morning,  and  the  fragrant  evening,  and  all  the  laughing  scenery  of 
nixml  nature, — ^the  murmurs  of  the  streams,  and  the  enchanting  songs  of  Echo, — the 
abodes  of  fairies,  and  sylvan  deities,— convey  nothing  but  cheerfulness  and  joy  to  the 
eyes  or  the  heart  In  the  epics  we  enter  into  the  realms  of  trial  and  Buffering;  there  all 
is  mightiness, — ^bat  mainly  overshadowed  by  the  darkness  of  crime,  and  regrets  at  the 
forfeiture  of  a  state  of  heavenly  and  inexpressible  eigoyment  When  life  grows  sober 
from  experience,  and  misfortunes,  and  wrongs,  we  take  pleasure  in  these  representa- 
tions, beoause  they  are  more  congenial  to  the  gloom  of  our  own  bosoms :  we  require 
stronger  and  deeper  excitements ;  and  we  become  more  intellectual,  and  less  fascinated 
by  external  beaaty :  we  are  no  longer  contented  with  mere  description,  but  seek  what 
will  satisfy  the  reason,  the  soul,  and  the  conscience :  we  examine  the  depths  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  authorities  which  eaiiaoi  deoeiva.  But "  Comas"  glitters  like  a  bright 
landscape  under  the  glowing  beams  of  the  morning  son,  when  they  first  disperse  the 
▼apours  of  night:  the  scenery  is  saoh  as  yoathfol  bards  dream  in  their  slumbers  on  the 
banks  of  some  haunted  river:  everything  of  pastoral  imagery  is  brought  together  with 
a  proAision,  a  freshness,  a  distinotness,  a  picturesque  radiance,  which  enchants  like 
magie :  every  epithet  is  chosen  with  the  most  inimitable  felicity,  and  is  a  pioture  in 
itself.  Perliaps  every  word  may  be  found  in  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  f  letcher, 
Spenser,  Jonson,  Drayton,  or  other  predecessors;  bat  the  array  of  all  these  words  is 
nowhere  else  to  be  foond  in  sueh  olose  and  happy  combination.  In  all  other  poets  these 
desoriptioBS  are  patches; — there  is  no  continued  web.  Thomson  is  beautiAil  in  rnral 
description,  but  he  has  not  the  distinctness  and  &iryism  of  Milton.  Add  to  this  the 
magie  inventiveness  ef  the  spiritaai  beings,  by  which  all  this  landscape  is  inhabited  and 
animated.    The  mind  is  thus  kept  in  a  sort  of  delieioas  dream. 

This  Uask  has  eveiy  quality  of  genuiae  poetry.  Here  is  a  beaatiftil  fitble  of  pare 
inveotion:  here  is  oharaeter,  sentiment^  and  rich  and  harmonioos  languages  The 
author  carries  as  oat  of  the  world  of  mere  matter,  and  places  as  in  an  Blysium.  Shak- 
speare shows  an  equal  imagination  in  the  "  Tempest;"  but  he  has  always  coarseness 
intermixed :  I  am  not  sure  that  he  ever  eontinnes  two  pages  together  of  pure  poetiy : 
he  sallies  it  by  doeeendiog  to  ooUoquialities. 

Milton  is  never  guilty  of  the  wanton  and  eoeentric  sports  of  imagination :  he  deals  in 
what  is  eonsistent  with  our  belief,  and  the  rules  of  just  taste :  he  never  is  guilty  of 
extravagance  or  whim.  Minor  poets  resort  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  false 
mrprise.    It  is  easy  to  invent  where  no  regard  is  had  to  truth  or  probability. 

The  soogs  of  this  poem  are  of  a  singular  felicity :  they  are  unbroken  streams  of  exqui- 
■lie  imagery,  either  imaginative  or  deseriptive,  with  a  da»ce  of  numbers,  which  sounds 
like  aerial  mnsic:  for  instance,  the  Lady's  song  to  Boho>— 

Sweet  Echo,  eweetest  nymph,  that  livest  unseen 

Within  thy  aery  shell, 
By  slow  Meander*!  roargeot  green; 
And  in  the  viulet-embroider*d  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightlagale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  ud  song  mourneth  well ! 

The  more  we  study  this  poem,  the  more  pleasure  we  shall  find  in  it:  it  illuminates 
and  refines  our  ikaey;  and  enables  us  to  discover  in  rural  seenery  new  delights,  and 
distinguish  the  features  of  each  object  with  a  clearness  which  our  own  sight  would  not 
have  given  us :  it  presents  to  us  those  associations  which  improve  our  intellect»  and 
•piritoalise  the  material  joys  of  our  senses.  The  effect  of  poetical  language  Is  to  con- 
vey a  sort  of  internal  lustre,  which  puts  the  mind  in  a  blase :  it  is  like  bringing  a  bright 
lamp  to  a  dark  chamber. 
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But  let  it  not  be  andentood  thftt  I  put  tbit  Ifask  upon  a  par  with  the  epioa,  or  th* 
tragedy :  these  are  of  a  still  sablimer  tone :  their  ingredients  are  still  more  extensiT* 
and  more  gigantic.  The  garden  of  Eden  is  vastly  richer  than  woods  and  forests 
inhabited  by  dryads,  wood-nymphs,  and  shepherds,  and  other  sylvan  crews,  spiritnal  or 
embodied.  Contemplate  the  intensity  of  power,  which  coald  delineate  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  flight  of  Satan  tiirough  Chaos,  or  oar  Sariour  resisting  Satan  in  the  wil- 
derness !  To  arrive  at  the  highest  rank  of  this  divine  art,  requires  a  union  of  all  its 
highest  essences :  there  must  be  a  creation,  hot  only  of  beauty,  but  of  majesty  and  pro- 
found sensibility,  and  great  intellect  and  moral  wisdom,  and  grace  and  grandeur  of 
style,  all  blended.  This  the  epics,  and  even  the  tragedy,  havereached :  but  the  Mask 
does  not  contain,  nor  did  it  require  to  admit  this  stupendous  combination.  It  was  in- 
tended as  a  sport  of  mental  amusement  and  refined  cheerfulness :  no  tragedy,  nor  tale 
coloured  with  the  darker  hues  of  man's  contemplations,  was  designed.  In  the  gay 
visions  of  youthful  hope  the  stronger  colours  and  forms  of  sublimity  and  pathos  do  not 
come  forth :  the  court  at  Ludlow  was  met,  not  to  weep,  nor  be  awfully  moved ; — ^but  to 
smile;  they  cried,  with  "L'AUegro," — 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  and  yonthfal  jollity — 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Bach  as  hang  on  Hebe*a  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  :— 
Sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides : 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  her  sides ! 

The  poet  had  to  accommodate  himself  to  an  audience  of  this  character ;  yet  to  as  not 
to  shrink  from  the  display  of  some  of  his  own  high  gifts :  and,  0,  with  what  inimitable 
brilliance  and  force  he  has  performed  his  task  1  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  mixture  of 
grave  philosophy  in  this  poem; — ^but  how  calm  it  is ! — ^how  dressed  with  flowers! — ^how 
covered  with  graceful  and  brillismt  imagery !  Other  feelings  of  a  more  sombre  kind 
are  awakened  by  the  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  nature  in  the  greater  poems,  except 
during  the  period  before  the  serpent's  entry  into  Eden. 

There  are  hours  and  seasons,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  blackness  of  our  woes,  we 
can  dally  a  littie  while  with  our  melancholy,  our  regrets,  and  our  anxieties ; — when  we 
are  willing  to  delude  ourselves  by  an  escape  into  Elysian  gardens; — ^to  look  upon 
nothing  but  the  joys  of  ths  oreation ;  and  to  see  the  scenery  of  forests,  mountains,  val- 
leys, meadows,  and  rivers,  in  all  their  unshadowed  delightfulness ;  where  echo  repeats 
no  sounds  but  those  of  joyfhl  music ;  and  gay  and  untainted  beauty  walks  the  woods  ; 
and  cheerfhlness  haunts  the  mountains  and  the  glades ;  and  labour  lives  In  the  fresb 
air  in  competence  and  content :  delusions,  indeed,  not  a  littie  excessive,  but  innocent 
and  soothing  delusions.  Fallen  man  cannot  so  enjoy  this  breatiiing  globe  of  inexhausti- 
ble riches  and  splendour :  but  poets  may  so  present  it  to  him :  and  the  charms  they 
thus  supply  to  our  fearAil  and  dangerous  existence,  are  medicines  and  gilts  which 
deserve  our  deep  gratitude;  and  will  not  let  the  memory  of  the  givers  be  forgotten  by 
posterity.  What  gift  of  this  kind 'has  our  nation  had  so  ftaU  of  eharms  and  excellence 
as  "  Comus  V* — ^And  here  I  close,  when  I  recollect  how  many  panegyiisti  of  greater 
weight  than  my  voice,  this  perfect  oomposition  has  already  had. 


I     . 


THE   PERSONS. 

The  Attendant  Spirit,  qfterwardi  First  Brother. 

in  th4  habit  ^Thtesis.  Second  Brother. 

CoMUs,  with  kit  Caxv.  Sabriha,  tkt  Nymph* 
The  Lady. 

The  chit/  Ftricntf  who  pnttnttdy  io«r« 
The  Lord  Beacxlst.  |  Mr.  Thomas  EoxaToif ,  hit  BrslJUr. 

The  Last  Alicx  Eobrtoh 
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Th€  Jim  Soens  dUoovtn  a  wild  WoocL 


II 


Tk€  Attkhdaht  Spirit  detoentU  or  mien, 

Befobs  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Or  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered* 
In  regions  mild^  of  calm  and  serene  air. 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot. 
Which  men  call  earth ;  and,  with  low-thoughted  care 
Confined,  and  pester' d  in  this  pinfold  <  here, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  virtue  gives, 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants. 
Amongst  the  enthroned  gods'  on  sainted  seats. 
Tet  some  there  be,  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key, 
That  opes  the  palace  of  Eternity  :" 
To  such  my  errand  is ;  and,  but  for  such, 
I  would  not  soil'  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin-worn  mould. 
But  to  my  task.    Neptune,  besides  the  sway 

•  0/  bright  ^urial  apiriU  live  intpkertd. 

In  "  II  Pen8«ro80,"  the  spirit  of  Plato  wu  to  be  unspheredi  t.  88,  that  is,  to  be  ealled 
down  from  the  sphere  to  which  it  had  been  allotted,  where  it  had  been  insphered :  thnf 
also  light  is  "  sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud,"  **  Paradise  LosV'  b.  tIL  247.— T.  Wabtos. 

^  In  rtgiom  mOdf  ^e. 
Allnding  probably  to  Homer's  happy  seat  of  the  gods, "  Odyss."  tL  42. — ^Niwrov. 

c  Pin/old. 

"  Pinfold"  is  now  provincial,  and  signifies  sometimes  a  sheepfold,  bat  most  oommonly 
a  pound. — T.  Wabtoh. 

d  Amongtt  the  enthroned  gode. 

We  maj  read  with  Fenton,  "  the  enthroned  f  or  rather 

Amongst  the  gods  enthroned  on  sainted  seats. 

But  Shakspeare  seems  to  ascertain  the  old  collocation,  **  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  a.  l 
I.  8>— 

Though  yon  in  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods. 

MUton,  however,  when  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  exdusirely  of  any  aOn- 
sion  to  the  olass  of  angels  styled  throni,  seems  to  have  annexed  an  idea  of  a  (Ugnitj 
peenliar,  and  his  own,  to  the  word  "enthroned."  See  ''Paradise  Lost,"  b.  v.  686«— 
T.  Waktov. 

•  That  opes  thepalaee  of  Eternity, 

Bo  Pope,  with  a  little  alteration,  in  one  of  his  Satires,  speaking  of  Tirtae, 

Her  priestess  Mose  forbids  the  good  to  die, 
And  opes  the  temple  of  eternity.— Nswtoh. 

1 1  would  not  eoilf  ^ke. 
Bat»  in  the  "Paradise  Lost*"  an  ansel  eats  with  Adam,  b.  v.  488 :  this,  however,  was 
before  the  ftil  of  our  first  parent :  and  as  the  angel  Oabriel  oondeseended  to  feast  with 
Adam,  while  yet  unpolluted,  and  in  his  primeval  state  of  innocence ;  so  our  guardian 
spirit  would  not  have  soiled  the  purity  of  his  ambrosial  robes  with  the  noisome  exha- 
lations of  this  sin-corrupted  earth,  but  to  assist  those  distinguished  mortals,  who,  by  a 
due  progress  in  virtue,  aspire  to  reaoh  the  golden  key,  which  opens  the  palace  of 
Btemity.— T.  Wabtoh. 
80 
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Of  every  salt  flood  *  and  each  ebbing  stream, 

Took  in  by  lot  'twixt  high  and  nether  Joye^     •  * 

Imperial  rule  of  all  the  sea-girt  isles, 

That,  like  to  rich  and  various  gems,  inlaj 

The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep,* 

Which  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  godsy* 

By  course  commits  to  several  government,  *> 

And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  sapphire  crowns, 

And  wield  their  little  tridents :  but  this  isle, 

The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main, 

He  quarters^  to  his  blue-hair' d  deities; 

And  all  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun  ^ 

A  noble  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 

Has  in  his  charge,  with  tempered  awe  to  guide 

An  old  and  haughty  nation,  proud  in  arms :  ^ 

Where  his  fair  offspring,"*  nursed  in  princely  lore. 

Are  coming  to  attend  their  father's  state,  * 

And  new -entrusted  sceptre :  but  their  way 

Lies  through  the  perplex'd  paths  of  this  drear  wood. 

The  nodding  horrour  of  whose  shady  brows  ■ 

Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger ; 

And  here  their  tender  age  might  suffer  peril,  * 

But  that  by  quick  command  from  sovran  Jove 

I  was  despatched  for  their  defence  and  guard : 

ff  Of  €»ery  taUJUod, 

Am  in  Lord  Sorrey'a  "Songs  and  SooneU/'  Ao.  edit  1587  :— 

And  in  gren*  wanes  when  the  snlt  fioode 
Doth  ryee  by  rage  of  wynde.— Tom). 

h  *  Twixt  kiffh  and  mdh»  Jove, 
&0,  iA  SjlTe0ter»8  «  Da  Bart."  1621,  p.  1093  >- 

Both  upper  Jove'e  and  nether*!  direree  throDea.F— DmceTim. 

1  That,  like  to  rich  and  varioue  gem§,  inlay 
I%e  utiadom*d  boeom  of  tke  deep. 

The  thought,  as  hu  been  obaerved,i8  first  in  Sh&kf>peare,  of  England,  "Richard  IL* 
a.  11.  s.  1.  **  This  precions  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea."  But  Milton  has  heightened  the 
eomparison,  omitting  Shakspeare's  petty  conceit  of  the  silver  sea,  the  conception  of  a 
JeweUer,  and  substituting  another  and  a  more  striking  piece  of  imagery. — ^T.  Wabtov. 

J  TriinUaty  gode. 
Hence  perhaps  Pope,  in  a  aimilaj  toib  of  allegory,  look  his  <'  tributary  nms,"  <*  Wind- 
sor Forest,"  t.  436.— T.  Wabtoh. 

^  He  quartert. 

That  ia,  Keptone ;  with  which  name  he  honours  the  king,  as  aoreviign  of  tka  tor 
leas ;  for  from  the  British  Neptune  only  this  noble  peer  derives  his  aathoii^<*^WAA« 

BURTOV. 

1  With  tempered  atpe  to  guide 
An  old  tmd  haughty  naf ton,  proud  in  amu. 

That  is,  the  Oambro-Britons,  who  were  tp  bo  goyemed  by  respect  mixed  with  awe. 
— T.  Wabtob. 

»  Where  hieJMr  ojj^epriikg,  Ao. 

In  "Arcades,"  ▼.  37,  an  alluaion  is  made  to  the  honourable  birth  ef  tike  masken. 
Probably  an  allusion  might  have  been  here  intended,  as  well  to  the  personal  beauty,  aa 
to  the  princely  descent  of  the  young  actors  from  Henry  VII. — ^Todd. 

■  Tke  nodding  horrour  of  whoee  ekady  browa,  Ao. 
Compare  Taaso's  enchanted  forest,  "  Gier.  Lib."  o.  xiii.  st  2 ;  and  Fetraroh'a  8eain«4, 
•omposed  as  he  passed  through  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  in  his  w^  to  ATignoa. — ^Tona. 
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And  listen  why;  *  for. I  will  tell  yon  now 

What  neter  yet  was  heard  in  tale  or  song,' 

From  old  or  modem  bard,  in  hall  or  bower.t  ^ 

Bacohas,  that  first  from  ont  the  pnrple  grape  ' 
Cnish'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misased  wine^ 
After  the  Tuscan  mariners  transform'd,* 
Coasting  the  Tyrrhene  shore,  as  the  winds  listed/ 
On  Circe's  island  fell :  (who  knows  not  Circe,.  ^ 

The  daughter  of  the  Sun,^  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  fell  into  a  grovelling  swine  T  ^) 
This  nymph,  that  gazed  upon  his  clustering  locks  ^ 
With  ivy  berries  wreathed,  and  his  blithe  youth,  »• 

Had  by  him,  ere  he  parted  thence,  a  son 
Much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more. 
Whom  therefore  she  brought  up,  and  Comus  named  :* 

•  And  liaUn  wkv,  Ae. 
florae6»«Od.'^iii.L2:— 

Faveto  linguis:  eanniiia  non  priu 

Audita — 

Virgiaibna  poeriaqiia  eaato.— Rigbakimiah. 

Whe^  never  yet  wat  heard  in  taU  or  eong, 
Tbe  poet  insinafttes  ibat  the  story  or  fable  of  bis  Idlaek  was  new  and  unborrowed, 
although  distantly  foonded  on  ancient  poetical  history.    The  allusion  .is  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  entertaining  a  splendid  aasembly,  by  sin^ng  or  reciting  tales. — %  Waston. 

4  /»  Ml  er  hmoer. 
That  is,  literally,  in  hall  or  ohamber.    The  two  words  are  often  thns  joined  in  the  old 
metrieal  romances* — T.  Wabton. 

r  Bawktu,  that  firet  from  out  the  purple  grape,  Ae. 
Though  Milton  bnilds  his  fable  on  classic  mythology,  yet  his  materialf  of  magio  lk«T« 
more  the  air  of  enohantments  in  the  Oothic  romances. — Wabburton. 

•  After  ihe  Tueean  marinere  traneform'd. 

This  story  is  allnded  to  in  Homer's  fine  "Hymn  to  Baoehue;^  the  pnnishments  he 
nilicted  on  the  Tyrrhene  pirates,  by  transformhig  them  into  yarious  animals,  are  the 
subjects  of  that  beantifol  mese  on  fibe  lantern  of  Demosthenes,  so  acoontely  and  ele- 
gantly described  by  Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  ''Antiquities  of  Athens/'  toL  L  p.  93.— Jos. 

WABTOX. 

t  Winde  Ueted. 

&o,  in  8t  John,  liL  8.    <'  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth."— T.  Wabtoh. 

«  The  daughter  of  (he  Sun,  Ac. 
Mr.  Bowie  obserres  that  Milton  here  undoubtedly  alluded  to  Boethius,  L  It.    But 
see  Virgil,  "  JBn."  tH.  11, 17.    Alcina  has  an  enchanted  cup  in  Ariosto,  c  x.  45. — T. 
Wabton. 

▼  And  downward  fell  into  a  grovelling  ewine. 

Here  Milton  might  have  been  inflnenoed  by  Q.  Fletcher's  description  of  the  bower  of 
▼ain  delight,  to  wEieh  our  Lord  is  conducted  by  Satan.  See  **  Christ's  Yictorie,"  st  49. 
— Hbadxjct. 

w  Thie  nymph,  that  gaaed  upon  hie  cf uttering  locie. 

This  image  of  hidr  hanging  In  clusters,  or  curls,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  MOton  after* 
wards  adopted  in  the  '^  Par.  Los^"  b.  ir.  303.  Compare  also  "  Sams.  Agon."  Y.  669.— 
T.  Wabtob. 

'  And  Comu9  named. 

Dr.  Newton  obserres,  that  Comas  is  a  deity  of  Milton's  own  making :  bnt  it  ihould 
be  remembered,  that  Comas  is  distinctly  and  most  sublimely  personified  in  tbe  "Aga 
memnon"  of  JBschylas,  ▼.  1105,  where,  says  Cassandra,  enumerating  in  her  vatieinai 
rarings  the  horrors  that  haunted  her  house,  "  That  horrid  band,  who  sing  of  eril  things, 
will  never  forsake  this  houf e.    Behold,  Comas,  the  dzinker  of  human  blood,  and  find 
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Wlio,  ripe  and  frolkk  of  Ui  follrgnnni  age,    • 

Baring  the  Cehick  and  Iberian  fielda^^ 

Ai  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominons  wood;" 

And,  in  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbower^d, 

Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art. 

Offering  to  erery  weaiy  traveller 

His  orient  fiqoor  in  a  crystal  dass. 

To  quench  the  droath  of  Phoebos  ;  whidi  as  they  taste, 

CEoft  most  do  taste  throng  fond  intemperate  thost*) 

Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  eoantenance. 

The  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 

Into  some  bmtish  f<Hrm*  of  wolf,  or  bear; 

Or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat, 

All  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were  ; 

And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 

Not  once  peredye  their  fool  disfigiuement,* 

■•w  nge,  ttm  I  film  widilB  the  \imat,  bein^  WDt  fonraid  fai  aa  vnlady  ht 
by  the  Fnriet  hU  kindred,  who  diaai  a  hjnii  lecwdiug  the  erisiiial  erise  of  Uns  &led 

Peek  mppoeef  Miltoii'f  Comu  to  be  CbenoOy  ''tbe  oboeene  dread  of  Moab'i  aoa^* 
''Par.  Loet,"  b.  L  4M:  bat,  witk  a  ndBeieiit  propriety  of  aflegoty,  be  is  piofteaedly 
made  the  wtm  of  Baedma  and  of  Homer'f  ■oreereei  Ciive.  Beridea,  oar  aaUior,  in  bk 
early  poetry,  and  he  waa  only  tiren^-ciz  years  old,  is  generally  more  dassleal  and  lea 
seriptnral  than  in  pieees  written  after  he  had  been  deeply  tinetnred  with  the  Bible.  R 
most  no^  in  the  mean  tine,  here  be  omitted,  diat  Comas,  the  god  of  eheer,  had  been 
before  a  draomtie  personage  in  one  of  Jonson's  Kasks  before  the  eonrt,  1619.  An 
Smmenie  enp  is  earned  before  him,  and  he  is  crowned  with  roees  and  other  Sowers,  Ae. 
ToL  tL  29.  His  attendants  carry  JaTolins  wreathed  with  iry :  he  enters,  riding  in 
triumph  from  a  grove  of  iry,  to  the  wild  mnsie  of  Sates,  tabora^  and  eymbala.  At 
lengthy  the  grore  of  fry  is  destroyed,  p.  35. 

And  the  TolopCooni  Conmi,  Ood  of  cheer, 
Beat  from  his  gnnre,  and  flat  defaced,  *e. 

See  also  Jonson's  "Forest,"  b.  L  8 :— 

Comas  pats  in  for  near  delights,  fte^>T.  Waxtov. 

Mr.  Hole,  in  his  "  Remarks  on  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,*  obserrea  that 
Hr.  Warton'f  qnotation  Irom  the  "Agamemnon*  of  .fisehylas  does  not  agree  with  the 
eharaeter  of  Milton's  Comas;  and  that  the  Comas  of  Ben  Jonson  is  not  &e  prototype 
of  Milton's,  as  in  Jonson's  mask  he  is  represented, .  ot  as  a  gay  sedadng  Tolnptoary, 
bat  merely  as  the  god  of  good  eheer,  Epie¥ri  pomu.  Yet  Jonson's  mask  perhaps 
afforded  some  hints  to  Milton.  Comns  had  also  appeared  in  Bnglish  Litentere,  aa  a 
mere  belly-god,  before  Jonson's  introdnetion  of  him.  See  Deeker's  "QtjU  Homa- 
booke,"  bL  L  1609,  p.  i.— ToDO. 

r  Tke  CdUdk  amd  Iberian  JUUU» 
Fimnee  and  Spain. — Tbtkb. 


"  Ominoos,"  is  dangerous,  inanspidoasi,  foil  of  portents^  prodigies  wonders^  monstrooi 
appearances,  misfortnnes ;  synonymous  words  for  omens.  See  "  Par.  Beg."  b.  ir.  481  >^ 
"This  ominous  nighV  Ac— T.  Wabtov. 

•  for  mo$t  do  foste  tkromgk/ond  talcsiperate  ikirwL 

Thus  Ulysses,  taking  the  charmed  cup  from  Ciroe,  Orid,  "MeL"  sir.  176  >^ 

Acctpimos  sacra  data  poenia  dextra, 
Qom  sinal  arenti  sitientes  Imasimos  ore^— T.  WAmTos 

k  Into  9om$  hmiUh/orm, 
So  Harrington,  of  Aleina's  enchantments,  "  OrL  Fur."  b.  tL  st  62^— Tods. 

e  And  thejff  ao  por/eet  is  their  mieerjf, 
Not  once  perceive  their /oul  ditfigwementm 
Compare  Spenser,  "Faer.  Qn."  n.  L  64>  of  Sir  Mordaont,  where  his  lady  relates  to 
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But  boast  themselves'  more  comelj  than  before  j  ^ 

And  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget. 

To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  stje.* 

Therefore^  when  any,  favour'd  of  high  Jove, 

Chances  to  pass  throueh  this  adventtirons  glade,' 

Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  stars  00 

I  shoot  from  heaven,  to  give  him  safe  convoy, 

As  now  I  do :  but  first  I  must  put  off 

These  my  sky-robes  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof,* 

And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain  ^ 

Sir  Guyon  his  wretehed  captiyitj  in  the  bower  of  Bliss,  nnder  the  enchantreu  Aorasin, 
whose  "  charmed  onp/'  st  55,  Anally  destroys  him ;  and  by  whom,  says  the  lady,  he  had 

before  been 

In  chainet  of  lust  and  lewde  desires  yboand, 

And  so  transformed  from  his  former  skill. 

That  me  he  knew  not,  neither  his  owns  illw— Tonn. 

<  But  boa$t  them§elve»,  ^o. 

He  eertainly  allndes  to  that  fine  satire,  in  a  dialogue  of  Plntaroh,  where  tome  of 
Ulysses's  oompanions,  disgusted  with  the  yices  and  vanities  of  human  hfe,  reftise  to  be 
restored  by  Ciroe  into  the  shape  of  men. — Jos.  Wa-Rtoit. 

Or,  perhaps,  to  J.  Baptista  Gelli's  Italian  Dialogues,  called  "  Circe,"  formed  on  Pin- 
taroh's  plan. — ^T.  Wartoit. 

Br.  ITewton  obserres,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  difTerence  in  the  transformations 
wrought  by  Circe,  and  those  by  her  son  Comus :  in  Homer,  the  persons  are  entirely 
changed,  their  mind  alone  remaining  as  it  was  before,  "  Odyss."  x.  2S9 :  but  here,  only 
their  head  or  countenance  is  changed,  and  for  a  Tcry  good  reason ;  because  they  were 
to  appear  upon  the  stage,  which  they  might  do  in  masks :  in  Homer  too,  they  are  sorry 
for  Uie  exchange,  ▼.  241 ;  but  here,  the  allegory  is  finely  improved,  and  they  have  no 
notion  of  their  disfigurement  This  improvement  upon  Homer  might  still  be  copied 
from  Homer,  who  ascribes  much  the  same  effect  to  the  herb  Lotos,  *'  Odyss."  ix.  04, 
which  whoever  tasted,  "  forgot  his  friends  and  native  home."  After  all,  Milton  perhaps 
remembered  Plato,  where  he  allndes  to  the  intoxicating  power  of  the  herb,  and  to  the 
wretched  situation  of  the  Lotophagi,  in  that  striking  description  of  profligate  youths, 
who,  immersed  in  pleasure,  not  only  reftise  to  hear  ue  advice  of  Mends,  "but  boast 
themselves  more  comely  than  before."    De  Repub.  lib.  viii. — Todd. 

«  To  rM  toith  plea$ure  in  a  »en9ual  siye. 

Hilton  applies  the  same  &ble,  in  the  same  language,  to  Tiberius, "  Par.  Keg."  b.  ir.  100. 

——Expel  this  monster  from  his  throne, 
Now  made  a  stye— T.  Waxtoii. 

f  There/oref  when  anyf/awmr^d  of  high  Jove, 
Chaneee  to  pate  through  thie  adventuroue  glade, 
the  Spirit  in  "  Comus"  is  the  Satyr  in  Fletcher's  **  FaithAil  Shepherdess."    He  is  sen/ 
by  Pan  to  guide  shepherds  passing  through  a  forest  by  moonlight,  and  to  protect  inno- 
cence in  distress,  a.  iii.  s.  1. — T.  Warton. 

f  Sto\ft  aa  the  eparHe  of  a  glancing  stor. 

There  are  few  finer  comparisons  that  lie  in  so  small  a  compass.    Milton  has  repeated 

the  thought  in  **  Par.  Lost,"  b.  iv.  555. 

Thither  came  Uriel,  glidinff  throng:h  the  even 
On  a  sonbeam,  twin  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autanm  thyrarts  the  night,  when  vapours  fired 
Impress  the  air,  fte. 

Compare  "Par.  Reg."  b.  iv.  619.— T.  Wartow. 

k  jS^>im  out  of  Iri^  woof. 
So  our  author  of  the  archangel's  military  robe,  "  Par.  Lost,"  b.  xl.  244.    "  Iris  had 
dipp'd  the  woof."    Milton  has  frequent  allusions  to  the  colours  of  the  ndnbow.    Truth 
and  Justice  are  not  only  orbed  in  a  rainbow,  but  are  apparelled  in  its  colours,  "  Ode  on 
Hativ."  St  XV.— T.  Wartoit. 

1  And  take  the  weeda  and  likeneeeofa  ewain,  Ae. 
Henry  Jjawes,  the  musician,  who  acted  the  part  of  the  Spirit — ^Todd. 
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That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs,  " 

Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-dittied  song^ 

Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar| 

And  hush  the  waving  woods  ;J  nor  of  less  &ith| 

And  in  this  office  of  his  mountain  watch 

Likeliesti  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid  ^ 

Of  this  occasion.    But  I  hear  the  tread 

Of  hateful  steps;  I  must  be  viewless  now> 

[Comofl  enten  with  a  eharming  rod  in  on«  haody  hif  glaci  in  the  other;  with  him 
a  rout  of  montters,  headed  like  sundry  sorta  of  wUd  beaatfy  hnt  otherwise  like 
men  and  women,  their  apparel  glistening :  they  eome  in  making  a  liotoos  and 
nnmly  noise,  with  torches  in  their  hands.] 

Com.  The  star,  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold,^ 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold } 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day  *■ 

His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atlantick  stream ; 
And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  polCi 

Pacing  toward  the  other  goal  ^ 

Of  his  chamber  in  the  East.* 
Meanwhile  welcome  joy,  and  feasty 
Midnight  shout,  and  revelry, 
Tipsy  dance,  and  jollity. 

Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine,  ^ 

Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine. 

J  Well  know§  to  wtiU  ike  wild  ufind$  wHen  they  roar. 
And  hvuk  the  waving  woode, 

Lawes  himself,  no  had  poet»  in  **  A  Pastoral  Elegie  to  the  memorie  of  his  hrUher 
WilUaniy*  applies  the  same  compliment  to  his  brother's  mosical  skill : — 

Weep,  sbepberd  iwaines ! 
4  For  him  that  was  the  glorie  of  yonr  flames. 

He  coald  allay  the  mnrmura  of  the  wmd ; 
He  conld  appease 
The  sallen  seaSf 
And  ealme  the  fury  of  the  mind. 

k  /  mtMl  be  viewleea  now. 
The  epithet  "Tiewless"  occnrs  in  the  "Ode  on  the  Passion,"  it  riii.,  and  in  ''Pai; 
Losty"  b.  iii.  518.    Shakspeare  has  "the  viewless  winds."  Mr.  Bowie  ohserres^  that  tho 
Spiritfs  oondnothere  much  resembles  that  of  Oberon  in  the  "  Midsnm.  Night^s  Bream  i"-^/- 

Bat  who  comes  here  ?  I  am  invisible, 

And  1  will  overhear  their  conference. — ^T.  Wastos. 

1  Tke  etar  that  hide  the  ekepherd /old. 

Collins,  in  his  beantiftil  "  Ode  to  Bvening,"  introdnoes  this  pastoral  notation  of  time^ 
aeoompanied  with  the  most  romantic  and  delightful  imagery  :•— 

When  lliv  folding-star  arising  shows 

His  paly  circlet,  at  his  wnming  lamp 

The  fragrant  Hours  and  Elves, 

Who  slept  in  bads  the  day ; 

And  many  a  nymph,  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge, 

And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet. 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car.— Tonn. 

»  Pacing  toteard  the  other  goal 
Of  hie  ehamher  in  (A«  EatIL 

In  allusion  to  the  same  metaphors  employed  by  the  Psahnirt,  Ps.  zlx.  6.  "The  tno 
as  a  bridegropm  oometh  out  of  his  chamber,  and  r^oieeth  as  a  strong  man  to  mn  a 
raee."— NiWTov. 
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Rigour  now  iB  gone  to  bed,* 

And  Advice  with  scrapnlons  head :  • 

Strict  age  and  sour  aererity,' 

With  their  grave  BawB,«  in  slumber  lie. 

We,  that  are  of  purer  fire, 

Imitate  the  starry  quire, 

Who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres,' 

Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove, 

Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move ;  * 

A,nd,  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves, 

Trip  the  pert  faeries  and  the  dapper  elves.^ 

■  Bigour  noto  it  gone  to  ImL 

Mnoh  in  the  stnin  of  Sidney,  «  England's  Helioon,"  p.  1,  edit  IGOO. 

Night  hath  closed  all  in  her  eloake ; 
TwinklioK  atari  loue-thouKhta  prouoke ; 
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TwiBKUng  atari  loue-thouffnta  prouoKe ; 
Dannger  hence  good  care  doth  keepe ; 
lealomie  itielf  doth  deepe.— T.  Waston. 


0  And  Advice  tcUh  terupulout  head, 

llie  maauMript  rending,  "And  quick  Law/'  is  the  best    It  is  not  the  essential  attn 
bute  of  adviee  to  be  sornpideuaj  but  it  is  of  qniok  law,  or  watehftil  law,  to  be  so.— ^ 
Warbitrtoii. 

It  was,  however,  in  character  for  Comns  to  call  "advice  scmpnlons."  It  was  his 
business  to  depreciate,  or  ridicule,  advice,  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  propriety. — ^T. 
Wartov. 

P  Severity, 

There  is  an  earlier  use  of  this  word  in  the  same  signification.  See  Baniers  "  CompL 
Bosam."  st.  89,  edit  1601,  foL 

Titles  that  cold  leneTitie  hath  foand/— T.  Wartor. 

"  Saws,"  sayings,  maxims.    Shakspeare,  "  As  yon  like  i^*  a.  ill  s.  7. 

Pull  of  wise  Baws.~>NxwTOR. 

r  Watchful  epheree. 

So  in  the  "  Ode  Nativ."  v.  21.  "And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  order 
bright"  See  also  "  Vac.  Exercise,"  v.  40.  "  The  spheres  of  watchfVil  fire."  Compare 
Baruch,  ilL  84.    "The  stars  shined  in  their  watches."    And  Ecolus.  xliii.  10. — Todd. 

•  In  wavering  morrice  move. 
The  morrice,  or  Moorish  dance,  was  first  brought  into  England,  as  I  take  it,  in  Edward 
HL's  time,  when  John  of  Gaunt  returned  fVom  Spain,  where  he  had  been  to  assist  his 
faUier4n-law,  Peter  king  of  Castile,  against  Henry  the  bastard. — Peck. 

t  ^imI^  on  the  taumy  eande  and  ehelvee, 
Trip  ike  pert  faeriee  and  the  dapper  elvee. 
Fairies  and  elves  are  common  to  our  national  poetry :  they  also  figure  in  tradition ; 
and  among  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  the  lonesome  hills  and  dales  the  belief  in  them 
is  still  strong.  How  they  were  imported,  and  f)rom  what  land,  has  been  and  perhaps 
will  continue  a  matter  of  ooigeetnre :  no  one  has  had  the  boldness  to  believe  that  they 
are  of  British  growth,  though  there  are  people  still  living  who  imagine  they  have  seen 
them,  and  heard  the  sound  of  their  elfin  minstrelsy.  The  fairies,  according  to  popular 
testimony,  are  an  elegant  and  aeeoraplished  raee :  they  dwell  in  palaces  under  secluded 
hills ;  they  fVequent,  when  the  summer  moon  is  up,  the  lonely  stream  banks ;  they 
spread  tables  sometimes  in  desert  places,  and  astonish  and  refresh  the  benighted  and 
hungry  traveller  with  spieed  cakes  and  perfVimed  wine ;  nor  do  they  hesitate  to  mount 
their  steed»7-an  elfin  raee ;  and,  accompanied  by  music  from  invisible  instruments,  ride 
through  the  lonely  villages  at  midnight,  less  to  the  alarm  than  the  delight  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  last  time  they  were  seen  in  the  south  of  Scotland  was  some  flve-and- 
forty  yean  ago: — ^"  When  I  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,"  said  my  informant,  "I  saw  on  a  sum- 
mer eve,  Just  after  sunset,  what  seemed  a  long  line  of  little  children  running  down  the 
nunmit  o!  a  decayed  turf  fence,  which  bound  as  with  a  vertical  belt  a  hill  about  half  a 
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By  dimpled  brook*  and  fountain-brim/ 

The  wood-nymphs,  deck'd  with  daisies  trim^ 

Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep : 

What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep  ? 

Night  hath  better  sweets  to  prove ; 

Yenns  now  wakes,  and  wakens  Lore. 

Gome,  let  us  our  rites  begin ; 

'Tis  only  day-light  that  makes  sin,^ 

Which  these  dun  shades  will  ne'er  report. — 

Hail,  goddess  of  nocturnal  sport, 

Dark-veil'd  Cotytto  I'  to  whom  the  secret  flame 

Of  midnight  torches  bums ;  mysterious  dame. 

That  ne'er  art  call'd  but  when  the  dragon  woom' 

Of  Stygian  darkness  spets  her  thickest  gloom, 

And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air; 

mile  distant:  they  were  very  little;  they  seemed  elothed,  bat  bare-heftded;  utd,  what 
was  odd,  they  seemed  to  sink  into  the  hill  when  they  reached  a  gap  in  the  ridge  down 
which  they  were  mnning.  There  were  hundreds  of  them,  bat  one  was  twice  as  tall  as 
the  rest:  we  saw  him  thrice  disappear  on  oar  side  of  the  hill  and  thrice  appear  at  the 
top  again,  as  if  he  had  passed  through  below  the  solid  hilL  I  said  we,  because 
though  I  saw  the  'pert  fairies  and  the  dapper  elves'  firsts  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tU- 
lage,  some  fifteen  or  so,  saw  them  also."  This  is  the  latest  account  on  record  of  the 
fai17.folk.~O. 

V  By  dimpled  brook. 
Shenstone  has  adopted  this  picturesque  expression,  "  Ode  on  Bural  Eleganoa  r"— 
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Forego  a  court's  alluring  pale 

For  oimpldd  brook  and  leafy  grove. — ^Todb. 

▼  Fountain  hrim. 
This  was  the  pastoral  language  of  Milton's  age.    So  Drayton,  "Bar.  W."  tL  86 :— 

flportii^  with  Hebe  by  a  fountaine  brim. — ^To>» 

w  'Tit  onlif  day-light  that  makes  tin, 

Mr  Bowie  supposes  that  Milton  had  his  eye  on  these  gallant  lyrios  of  a  long  in 

Jonson's  "  Fox,"  a.  iiL  s.  7 : — 

'Tis  no  iinne  love's  fruit  to  steale, 

But  the  iweet  thefts  to  reveals  : 

To  be  taken,  to  be  scene. 

These  have  crimes  accounted  beene. — ^T.  WAaTOK. 

z  Vark-veiTd  Ootytto, 
The  goddess  of  wantonness. — Todd. 

7  The  dragon  tooom. 
Popular  belief  in  some  districts  bestows  on  British  witches  the  power  of  turning  light 
into  darkness,  given  by  Milton  and  others  to  **  dark-veil'd  Ootytto."  In  one  of  the  vales 
of  the  north  dwelt  in  other  days  three  witches :  the  first  could  milk  the  cows  at  the 
same  moment  for  ten  miles  around  her ;  the  second  could  turn  her  slipper  into  a  sea- 
worthy ship,  and  make  a  voyage  to  Lapland ;  while  the  third  had  an  enchanted  distal^ 
which  not  only  when  she  twirled  it  round,  against  the  course  of  nature*-^ 

Made  one  blot  of  all  the  «!r; 

but  whatever  she  wished  for  when  the  cloud  descended,  she  found  at  her  command  when 
it  passed  away  and  light  returned.  A  dame  so  gifted  could  not  fail  to  live  in  ease  and 
comfort ;  and  yet,  if  toftdition  is  not  in  error,  her  life  was  aught  but  easy  and  gladsome : 
her  house  was  mean ;  her  dress  was  sordid ;  her  meals  were  scanty ;  and  whenever  she 
moved  abroad,  she  was  pursued  by  the  hue  and  cry  of  an  evil  reputation.  Of  her  tricks 
and  her  transformations, — ^how  she  could  turn  a  fox  into  a  brown  colt,  and  ride  it  over 
hill  and  dale, — ^how  she  could  become  a  bare,  and  set  patent  shot  and  the  swiftest  hounds 
at  defiance,  together  with  many  matters  more  marvellous  still, — are  they  not  recorded 
in  that  large  and  unfinished  volume  of  traditionary  belief  which  belongs  to  the  northen 
peasantry  ? — C. 
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Stay  thy  doady  ebon  ohair. 

Wherein  thou  ridest  with  Heeate^  and  befiriend 

Us  thy  Yow'd  priests,  till  ntmost  end 

Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  oat; 

Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout,* 

The  nice*  mom,  on  the  Indian  steep 

From  her  cabin'd  loop-hole  peep, 

And  to  the  tell-tale  sun  desciy 

Onr  conceal'd  solemnity. — 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground, 

In  a  Ught  fantastiok  ronnd.^ 

THE  MEASUBE« 

Break  off,  break  off,<  I  feel  the  different  pace 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground. 
Run  to  your  shrouds,'  within  these  brakes  and  trees; 
Our  number  may  affright :  some  virgin  sure 
(For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  mine  art) 
Benighted  in  these  woods.     Now  to  my  charms, 
And  to  my  wily  trains :  I  shall  ere  long 
Be  well  stock'd  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  grazed 
About  my  mother  Circe.     Thus  I  hurl 
My  dazzling  spells*  into  the  spungy  air, 

>  Er€  <A«  hlahhing  eoMtaim  Moiif. 
Bhakspeare,  ''K.  Hen.  VL"  P.  iL  a.  W.  a.  1  ^— 

The  f  andy,  blabbing,  and  remoraaftil  da^i^ToDB. 

•  Nice, 
A  flnely-ohoson  epithet^  expressing  at  onoe  enriooi  and  aqneamish. — ^Hubd. 

b  Com€,  hnxt  hand»,  and  beat  the  ground, 
In  a  light  fantatttck  round. 
Compare  Fletcher's  "Faith.  Shep."  a.  i.  s.  1  :— 

Ann  in  arm 
Tread  we  softly  in  a  round : 
While  the  hollow  neighbonnng  groond,  fte^-T.  WaSvoii. 

«  Break  off, 

A  dance  is  here  begun,  called  the  measure ;  which  the  magician  almost  as  soon  breaks 
oir,  on  perceiving  the  approach  of  ''some  chaste 'footing;,"  £n>m  a  sagacity  appropriated 
to  his  character. — T.  Warton. 

A  measure  is  said  to  hare  been  a  court  dance  of  a  stately  turn ;  but  sometimes  to 
hare  expressed  dances  in  general.  A  round  is  thus  defined  in  Barret's  "  Alrearie," 
1580.  ''  When  men  daunce  and  sing,  taking  hands  round."  But  the  most  curious  and 
lively  description  of  the  measure  and  the  round,  is  giren  In  a  series  of  fifteen  lines,  fai 
Browne's  "Britannia's  Pastorals,"  b.  i.  s.  8.— Todd. 

'  Shrouda. 
To  your  recesses,  harbours,  hiding-places,  Ac  So  in  the  "  Hymn  l^'ativ."  t.  218. 
''Naught  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud."  And  see  "Par.  Lost,"  b.  x.  10G8. 
We  have  the  verb,  "Par.  Reg."  b.  iv.  410,  and  below  in  "Oomns,"  t.  316,  where  the 
last  line  is  written  in  the  manuscript,  "  Within  these  shrondie  limits."  Whence  we  are 
led  to  suspect,  that  our  author,  in  some  of  these  instances,  has  an  eqnirooal  reference 
to  shrouds  in  the  sense  of  the  branches  of  a  tree,  now  often  need. — T.  Wa&toh. 

•  3fy  damling  spettt. 
See  Fletcher,  "  Faith.  Shep."  a.  iii.  s.  1. 

Adam  says,  that  in  his  conversation  with  the  angel,  his  earthly  nature  was  overpow- 
ered by  the  heavenly,  and,  as  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense, "  dusled  and  spenL" 
—"Par.  Lost^"  b.  viiL  457.— T.  Wabtow. 
SI 
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Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illasion/ 

And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  place 

And  my  quaint  habits  breed  <  astonishment. 

And  put  the  damsel  to  suspicions  flight; 

Which  must  not  be,  for  that's  against  my  course : 

I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends, 

And  well-placed  words  of  glozing^  courtesy 

Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible, 

Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man, 

And  hug  him  into  snares.     When  once  her  eye 

Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magick  dust,^ 

I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager,^ 

Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear. 

But  here  she  comes :  I  fairly*^  step  aside. 

And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here. 

The  LA.DT  enten. 

Lad.  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true, 
My  best  guide  now :  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  memment. 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe. 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unlettered  hinds. 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks  and  granges  full. 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  loath 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers ;  ^  yet,  0 1  where  else 

t  To  cheat  the  eye  viiih  blear  iUueioH, 

In  onr  aathor*!  "  ReformatioD,"  Ao.  **  If  our  nndentanding  hare  a  fllm  of  ignoiaaoe 
over  it,  or  be  blear  with  gasing  on  other  false  glisterings/'  Ac, ''  Pr.  W."  L  12.  Bat 
**  blear-eyed"  \b  a  oopimon  and  well-known  phrase. — T.  Wartov. 

r  And  my  quaint  hahite  breed,  Ac. 
That  is,  my  strange  habits,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  obserred;  in  which  sense,  "qnaint* 
is  often  used  by  Spenser.    Bat  Milton  here  illastrates  himself  in  the  Pre&oe  to  his 
'  Hist  of  Moscoria  /'  **  Long  stories  of  absard  snperttitions,  eeremonies,  qaaint  habits," 
Ac. — Todd. 

•  fc  Olmnng, 

FUttering,  deeeitftil.  As  in  "Par.  Lost,"  b.  iii.  03.  "Glosing  lies."  Perhaps  from 
Spenser,  "Faer.  Qa."  iu.  yiiL  14,  "Coald  well  his  gloiing  speeches  frame."— T.  Was- 

TOV. 

i  When  once  her  eye 
Hath  met  the  virtue  of  thie  magick  duet. 
This  refers  to  a  prerioas  line,  "my  powder'd  spells,"  ▼.  15i.    Bat  "powdered"  waf 
afterwards  altered  into  the  present  reading  "  dassUng."    When  a  poet  oorreots,  he  li 
apt  to  forget  and  destroy  his  original  train  of  thoaght — T.  Wartoh. 

J  Some  harmleee  villager. 
So  S^tan  appeared  to  oar  Savioar  in  the  "  Paradise  Begained." 

k  Fairly. 
That  is,  sodly. — Hurd. 

1  To  meet  the  rudeneee  and  twiWd  ineoUnoe 
Of  euxX  late  waeeailere. 

In  tome  parts  of  England,  especially  in  the  west,  it  ib  still  oastomary  for  a  eompany 
of  mammers,  in  the  evening  of  the  Christmas  holydays,  to  go  about  earoashig  hovt 
honse  to  house,  who  are  called  the  wassailers.  In  Macbeth,  "Wine  and  wassel^"  mean 
In  general  terms,  feasting  and  drankenness^  a.  L  t.  7. — T.  Wartor. 
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Shall  I  infonn  mj  uoaoqiiftinted  feet* 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  ?* 
My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 
With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines,* 
Stepp'd,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket-side^ 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  snch  cooling  fruit 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide.' 
They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist «  in  palmer's  weed,' 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phodbus'  wain. 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back. 
Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts ;  'tis  likeliest 
They  had  engaged  their  wandering  steps  *  too  far ; 
And  envious  du'kness,  ere  they  could  return, 
Had  stole  them  from  me :  else,  0  thievish  Night,* 
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B  JShoU  Inform  my  %maequainied/eeL 
In  the  "  FaithM  Shepherdeu/'  Amoret  wanders  throagh  a  wild  wood  In  the  night, 
bat  under  different  circnmstanoes,  yet  not  without  some  apprehensions  of  danger.    We 
have  a  parallel  expression  in  "Sams.  Agon."  r.  335 : — 

hither  hath  mformM 
Yoar  younger  feet^— T.  WAnTOJi. 

B  Tangled  tDood 

**  They  seek  the  dark,  the  bnsliy,  the  tangled  forest,"  Prose  W.  toL  i*  p.  13.  And 
see  "Par.  Lost»"  b.  ir.  176.~T.  Wartoh. 

e  Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pinea. 

This  is  like  Virgil's  "  Hospitiis  teneat  frondentibns  arbos,"  Georg.  iv.  24.  An  inTer> 
lion  of  the  same  sort  oecnrs  in  Cicero,  in  a  Latin  rersion  fh>m  Sophocles,  "  TraohinisB," 
of  the  shirt  of  Nessns.  "  Tnsc  Disp."  IL  8.>-<<  Ipse  inligatns  peste  interimor  textilL"— 
T.  Wabtoh. 

P  To  bring  me  herriee,  or  eueh  cooling  Jruit 
At  the  kind  hoepitable  woode  provide. 
So  Fletcher,  "Faith.  Shop."  a.  i.  s.  1,  where,  says  the  Tirgin-shepherdeai  Olorin,—  • 

My  meat  shall  be  what  these  wild  woods  afford, 
Berries  and  chestnuts,  Jbo. 

By  laying  the  scene  of  his  Mask  in  a  wild  forest,  Milton  secured  to  himself  a  perpetnal 
ftud  of  picturesque  description,  which,  resulting  from  situation,  was  always  at  hand. 
He  was  not  obliged  to  go  out  of  his  way  for  this  striking  embellishment :  it  was  sag- 
geited  of  necessity  by  present  circumstances. — T.  VITartoit. 

4  When  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  ead  voiariH,  io, 

Milton,  notwithstanding  his  abhorrence  of  CTcrything  that  related  to  superstition, 
often  dresses  his  imaginary  beiugs  in  the  habits  of  popery :  but  poetiy  is  of  all  reli- 
gions; and  popery  is  a  very  poetical  one.  A  votarist  is  one  who  had  ntade  a  religioni 
TOW,  here  perhaps  for  a  pilgximage,  being  in  "palmer's  weeds." — T.  Waxtov. 

r  Palmer^e  weed, 
Spenser,  "Faer.  Qu."  ii.  L  52.    "I  wrapt  myself  in  palmer's  weed." — ^Nnirrov. 

>  Their  wandering  ifopf  . 

So  in  those  beantiftil  and  impressive  lines,  which  close  the  "  Paradise  Lost  /* — 

They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  ¥ray.— Tons. 

t  0  thievieh  Ifight, 

Ph.  Fletcher's  "Pise.  Eel."  p.  84,  edit  1633  :— 

the  thievish  night 
Steals  on  the  world,  and  robs  our  eyes  of  light. 

b  the  present  age,  in  which  almost  every  common  writer  avoids  palpable  absnrditiai^ 
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Why  shouldst  thoa,  but  for  BOme  felonious  end, 
In  toy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars, 
That  Nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fiU'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  f 
This  is  the  plaoe,  as  well  as  I  may  guess, 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  off  loud  mmk 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear ; 
Yet  naught  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
What  might  this  be  ?     A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory,* 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire,"^ 
And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  ^  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
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at  least  monstrons  and  nnnatural  conceits,  wonld  Itf  ilton  liare  introduced  this  passage. 
Whet- e  thievish  Night  is  supposed,  for  some  felonious  purpose,  to  shut  up  the  stars  in  her 
dark  lantern  ?  Certainly  not  But  in  the  present  age,  correct  and  rational  as  it  Is,  had 
"  Comus"  been  written,  we  should  not  perhaps  hare  had  some  of  the  greatest  beanties 
of  its  wild  and  romantic  imagery.-— T.  Wartox. 

«  A  tJunuand  fantaaiet 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory,  Ac. 

Hilton  had  here  perhaps  a  remembrance  of  Shakspeare,  '*  £ing  ITohn/'  'a.  r.  8. 7. 

With  many  lef^iona  of  strange  fantasies, 

Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold, 

Ck>BroaBd  th6mselF6B.p— T.  Wautoh. 

Hudh  6t  odr  oifrn  island  superstition  is  crowded  into  these  line»:  it  fe  Irae  that  In  a 
city  guarded  by  a  regular  police  and  lighted  by  patent  gas,  and  infested  by  eharpers  and 
pickpockets,  man,  even  though  inclined  to  superstitious  dread,  cannot  feel  fearAil  of 
** calling  shapes,"  and  "beckoning  shadows,"  and  ''airy  tongues:"  but  let  him  have  a 
haunted  road — such  as  that  along  which  Tam  o'  Shanter  rode — to  travel  on  at  midnight: 
let  his  lo^al  knowledge  supply  him  with  the  recollection  of  all  the  misdeeds  and  murders 
perpetrated  for  three  miles  round :  let  there  be  a  gloomy  wood  on  one  side  of  the  way, 
and  an  old  desolate  burial-ground  on  the  other:  let  him  hear*  sound  advancing  behind 
him,  and  let  him  see  before'  him  a  doddered  tree,  between  him  and  the  blue  sky,  on 
which  some  man  within  his  own  memory  hanged  himself;  and  if  he  feels  not  someUiing 
like  dread  upon  him,  he  is  either  a  very  bold  man  or  a  very  unimaginative  one.  The 
writer  of  this  has  heard  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  British 
army,  assert,  often er  than  once,  that  on  riding  one  night  past  an  old  churchyard  in  a 
lonely  part  of  the  country,  a  white  phantom  started  up  trout  among  the  grave-stMies, 
and  stretched  a  louff  pale  skinny  hand  towards  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  A  pious  ejacu- 
lation, and  the  application  of  the  spur,  freed  him  flrom  aU  danger;  but  it  was  evident 
that  he  thought  the  sight  he  saw  was  of  the  other  world,  and  not  supplied  by  his  imagi- 
nation, excited  into  a  creative  fit  by  the  solemn  hour  and  haunted  plaoe.<^^ 

▼  0/  calling  thapetf  and  beckoning  ehadowe  dire,  Ac 
I  remember  these  superstitions,  which  are  here  finely  applied,  in  the  ancient  Voyages 
of  Marco  Paolo  the  Venetian :  he  is  speaking  of  the  vast  and  perilous  desert  of  Lop  in 
Asia.  "  Cemuntnr  et  audiuntur  in  eo,  interdiu,  et  seapius  noctu,  dsemonum  variss  illu- 
siones :  unde  viatoribus  summe  cavendum  est,  ne  multum  ab  invicem  seipsos  dissooient, 
aut  aliquis  a  tergo  sese  dintius  impediat :  alioquin,  quamprimum  propter  montes  et  ealles 
quispiam  comitnm  suorum  aspectum  perdiderit,  non  facile  ad  eos  perveniet :  nam  audi- 
untiu'  ibi  voces  dsemonum,  qui  solitarie  incedentes  propriis  appellant  nominibus,  voces 
fingentes  illorum  quos  comitari  se  putant,  ut  a  recto  itinere  abductos  in  pemiciem  dedu- 
canf'^De  Begionib.  Oriental.  1.  i.  o.  44.— T.  Wartov. 

w  Syllable. 
Pronounce  distinctly.    As  in  Ph.  I^etcher^s  "  Poet  Misc."  p  85. 
flesh'Speird  characters." — T.  Wartov. 
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By  a  strong-siding  cbampion^  Consoienoe* — 

O9  welcome,  pore-eyed  Faith ;  wbite-handed  Hope^ 

Then  hoverinff  angel  girt  with  golden  wings  ;^ 

And  thou,  nnblemish'd  fprm  of  Chastity  > 

I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  He,  the  Supreme  Qood,  to  whom  all  things  i^. 

Are  bat  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeaacei, 

Would  send  a  glistering  guariian,  if  need  were^ 

To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd 

Was  I  deceived;  or  did  a  sable  cloud  ■ 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  7 

I  did  not  err;  there  does  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 

And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove :. 

I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,*  but 

Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest, 

I'll  venture;  fbr  my  new-enliven'd  spirits 

Prompt  me :  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  off. 
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Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  livest  unseen^ 
Within  thy  aeir  shell. 
By  slow  Meander^s  mareent  green, 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd "  vsue, 

<  Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  gold^  wimgi, 
Thni,  in  Shakipeare's  ''LoTer's  Complaint,"  "ViThich  like  a  ohernbim,  above  them 
hoTer'd."  Bat  **  hoTering"  is  here  applied  with  peculiar  propriety  to  the  angel  Hope, 
In  rights  on  the  wing;  and  if  not  approaching,  yet  not  nying  away;  stiU  spearing. 
Contemplation  soan  on  golden  wings,  "H.  Pens."  t.  52:  and  we  have  that  "golden- 
tringed  hoflV'  in  the  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  an  Infimt,''  bL  ix.— T.  Wabtoh. 

7  And  thouy  unbUmieh*d/&rm  €/  Chtuiitg!  Ac 

Id  tiie  same  stn^,  Fletober's  Shepherdess  fai  the  soliloqny  Just  ^ted  ^^ 

Then,  atrongeat  Chastity, 
Be  thoa  m^  atrongeat  jraard ;  for  here  1*11  dwell 
Ic  opposition  againat  fate  aira  hell. — ^T.  V^AaTon. 

s  Waa  I  deceived,  or  did  a  eable  cloud,  Ao. 

These  lines  are  tamed  like  that  yerse  of  Ovid,  "  Fast"  lib.  r.  545 :  "  Fallor  ?  an  anna 
wmant?  non  fUIimnr:  anna  sonabant" — ^Htrnn. 

See  abo  note  on  Eleg.  t.  5.  The  repetition,  arising  firom  the  eonvlcMon  and  oonfl- 
denee  of  an  nnaecnsing  oonscienee,  is  inimitably  beantifaL  When  all  sueoonr  seems  to 
be  lost,  Hearen  vnexpeotedly  presents  the  silver  lining  of  a  sable  olond  to  the  rirtaoas. 

— T.  WABT05. 

%  /  cannot  halioo  to  my  hrothere,  4c* 
So  the  jailer's  daughter  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  benighted  also  and  alone  in  a 
wood,  whose  character  affords  one  of  the  finest  female  mad  scenes  in  our  langnase* "  Two 
Noble  Kins."  a.  iii.  s.  2.    She  is  in  search  of  Palamon. 

I  cannot  halloo,  &e. 
I  have  heard 
Strange  howls  this  livelong  night,  &e.~T.  Wabtox. 

^  7%at  liveti  iiiMeen, 

So  Sylvester,  "  Da  Bartas,"  p.  1210. 

Babblinff  echo,  voice  of  vallles, 
Aierie  elfe  exempt  from  view. — Tonn. 

«  Violet-^mhroider^d. 
This  is  a  beantiftd  compound  epithet,  and  the  combination  of  the  two  words  that 
•ompose  it^  natural  and  easy. — Jos.  Wartoit* 
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Where  the  love-lorn '  nightinffale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeui  well ;  * 
Canst  thon  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair' 

That  likest  thj  Narcissus  are  ? 

0,  if  thou  hare 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  caye,' 

Tell  me  bat  where^* 
Sweet  qneen  of  parly ,  daughter  of  the  sphere !' 
So  mayst  thon  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heaven's  harmonies.^ 

Enter  CoMVS. 

Uom.  Can  any  mortal  miztore  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  1^ 

d  Love-lorn, 
,    Boprired  of  her  mate ;  m  "  laM-lom"  in  the  *'  Tempest,"  a.  iv.  8.  2.— T.  Wabtov. 

•  Nightly  to  thee  her  aad  eong  moumeth  weU, 
Compare  Virgil,  "Oeorg."  ir.  618. 

ilia 
Flet  noetem,  ramoquo  leaeDB  miterabile  eannen 
lategrat,  ftc^^-ToDS. 

^  A  gentle  pair, 

8o  Fletcher,  «  Faith.  Shep."  a.  L  s.  1. 

A  gentle  pair 
Have  promiaed  eqoal  love— T.  Wabtoit. 

E  Of  if  thou  have 
Sid  them  in  eomejlowery  eave. 

Here  ia  a  seeming  inaocnraoy  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme :  bnt  the  sense  being  hypo- 
thetical and  contingent,  we  will  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  "shonldst"  before  "have." — A 
Terse  in  St.  John  affords  an  apposite  illustration: — ''If  thon  hare  bom  him  henoe,  tell 
me  where  thon  hast  laid  him,"  zz.  16. — T.  Wabton. 

k  Tell  me  hut  where, 
Mr.  Steevens  suggests  that  part  of  the  address  to  the  sun,  which  Southem  has  pat 
into  the  mouth  of  Oroonoko,  is  evidently  copied  from  this  passage: — 

Or,  if  thy  lister  goddess  has  preferr'd 

Her  beauty  to  the  skies  to  be  a  star, 

O,  toll  me  where  she  8hineB.i~T.  Wabtok. 

1  Daughter  of  the  tphere, 
Milton  has  given  her  a  much  nobler  and  more  poetical  original  than  any  of  tiie 
ancient  mythologists :  he  supposes  her  to  owe  her  first  existence  to  the  reverberation  of 
the  music  of  the  spheres ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  just  before  called  the  horizon 
her  "aery  shell.*"  and  from  the  gods,  like  other  celestial  beings  of  the  classical  carder, 
she  came  down  to  men. — ^Warburton. 

J  And  give  reeounding  grace  to  all  ffeaven't  harmoniee. 
That  is,  the  grace  of  their  being  accompanied  with  an  echo.    The  goddess  Echo  was 

of  peculiar  service  in  the  machinery  of  a  mask,  and  therefore  often  introduced. — ^T. 

Warton. 
This  Alexandrine,  as  well  as  almost  all  the  Alexandrines,  has  a  magnificent  swell, 

and  shows  that  Milton  had  a  fine  lyrical  ear. 

k  Can  any  mortal  mixture  o/earth'e  mould 
Breathe  tuch  divine  enchanting  raviahmentf 
This  was  plainly  personal.  Here  the  poet  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of 
naying  a  just  compliment  to  the  voice  and  skill  of  a  real  songstress  ;  just  as  the  two 
boys  are  complimented  for  their  beauty  and  elegance  of  figure :  and  afterwards,  the 
strains  that  ''might  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death/'  are  brought  borne,  and 
found  to  be  the  voice  "  of  my  most  honoured  Lady,"  v.  664,  where  the  reu  and  aisomed 
characters  of  the  speaker  are  blended. — ^T.  Wabton. 
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%ure  sometliipg  holy  lodges  in  tbat  breast, 

And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 

To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  npon  the  wings 

Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night,  ^ 

At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven-down 

Of  darkness,  till  it  smiled  I     I  have  oft  heard 

My  mother  Circe  with  the  sirens  three,^ 

Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 

Culling  their  potent  herbs,  and  baleful  drugs ;  ^ 

Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul, 

And  lap  it  in  Elysium :  *  Scylla  wept. 

And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 

And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause :  * 

Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  luird  the  sense,  ^ 

And  in  sweet  madness  robbed  it  of  itself;  ® 

1 1  have  ofi  heard 
My  mother  Circe  tnth  the  airene  three,  Ac 

Originally  from  Orid,  "Metam."  zi7.  264,  of  Circe:— 

Nereides,  NymphoBiiue  limul,  qaee  vellera  motie 
Nalla  trahunt  digitiSf  nee  fila  aequentia  ducunt, 
Oramina  disponunt ;  Bpariosqae  sine  ordine  florae 
Seeemunt  ealathie,  vartaeque  coloribae  herbaa. 
Ipsa,  quod  has  faciunt,  opus  ezigit;  ipea  quid  nioa 
Ouoque  eit  in  folio,  qus  ait  concordia  mistie, 
Novit;  et  advertena  penaas  examinat  herbaa. 

Milton  oallfl  the  Naiades  (he  should  have  said  Nereides)  "  floweiy-kirtled/'  beoaos^ 
they  were  employed  in  collectiiig  flowers. — T.  Wakton. 

B>  WhOf  cu  they  eung,  would  take  the  prieon'd  eoul, 
And  lap  it  tn  Elyium, 

The  mermaidens  of  modern  tale  and  story  inherit  all  the  powers  of  the  sirens  of 
olassio  song :  they  are  described  as  women  to  the  waist,  and  fair,  with  bright  eyes ;  and 
looks  which  they  are  continually  braiding :  nor  has  fancy  hesitated  to  supply  them  with 
small  round  looking-glasses,  in  which  seamen  aver  they  are  fond  of  sunreying  their 
charms.  The  parts  b«low  the  waves  may  be  given  up  to  the  imagination ;  they  are 
•opposed  to  be  otherwise  than  lovely ;  but  the  part  above,  the  glowing  words  of  poesy 
have  been  called  in  to  describe ;  nor  has  any  poet  surpassed  in  description  the  loveli- 
ness with  which  popular  belief  has  endowed  them.  One  of  those  sea-maideos  hannted, 
if  we  may  credit  the  district  legends,  a  river  in  Galloway :  the  charms  of  her  person 
were  even  surpassed  by  those  of  her  voice :  the  first  verse  which  she  sung  caused  the 
wild  birds  to  leave  their  nests,  nor  regard  their  enemy  the  owl ;  at  the  second  verse, 
the  fox  leaped  up  from  the  lamb  he  had  worried,  and  wiping  his  bloody  lips,  wondered 
what  this  might  mean ;  but  with  the  third  verse,  a  gallant  young  bridegroom  was  so 
bewitched,  that  he  left  his  bridal  train,  and  approaching  too  close  to  the  mermaiden, 
was  seized  and  carried  into  one  of  her  se&-palaces,  and  never  more  returned  to  upper 
air.  Other  legends,  both  Swedish  and  Scottish,  relate  similar  stories  of  those  alluring 
dames :  one  of  their  lovers,  however,  contrived  by  stratagem  to  escape  from  "  coral  caves 
and  beds  of  pearl,"  and  was  heard  to  declare,  that  lovely  as  the  sea-maidens  were,  they 
had  a  maritime  savour  about  them  which  was  anything  but  ambrosiaL — 0. 

a  SeyUa  w«pf, 
And  chid  her  harking  toavee  into  attentiony 
And  fell  Charyhdia  murmw'd  eofi  applauee, 
SiliuB  Italious,  of  a  Sicilian  shepherd  tuning  his  reed,  "BelL  Pnn."  ziz.  467:— 
*Scyll8Bi  tacuere  canes;  stetit  atra  Charybdis."-*T.  Wartoh. 

The  "barking  waves,"  it  mnst  be  added,  are  flrom  Yirgil,  ^  JBn."  viL  588,  <'multii 
Ibenmlatrantibna  nndis."— Todd. 

o  And  in  eteeet  madneee  rohVd  it  o/iUelf,  Ac 

Comf  ire  Shakspeare,  "Winter's  Tale,"  a.  and  s.  nit:— 

O  sweet  Paulina ! 
Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together ; 
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But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  blissy 

I  never  heard  till  now. — FU  speak  to  her, 

And  she  shall  be  mj  qaeen. — Hail,  foreign  wonder  I ' 

Whom  certain  these  rou^h  shades  did  never  breed, 

Unless  the  goddess  that  m  rural  shrine 

Dwell'st  here  with  Pan^  or  Sylvan  f  by  bless'd  song 

Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 

To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  thia  tall  wood.^ 

Lad,  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise, 
That  is  address^  to  unattending  ears ; 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  sever'd  company,. 
Compelled  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 

Com,  What  chance,  good  Lady,  hath  bereft  you  thns^?  ' 

Lad.  Dim  darkness,  and  this  leavie  labyrinth. 

Com,  Could  that  divide  you  from  near-ushering  guides  ? 

Lad,  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf. 

Com,  By  &]sehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why? 

Lad,  To  seek  in  the  valley  some  cool  friendly  spring.* 

Com,  And  left  your  fiur  side  all  unguarded,  Lady  ? 

Lad,  They  were  but  twain,  and  purposed  quick  return. 

Com,  Perhaps  forestalling  *  night  prevented  them. 


vn 


No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness^— Tods. 

P  Bail,  foreign  wonder  I 
Thnt  Fledcher, ''  Faith.  Shep."  a.  v.  s.  1.   Bat  perhaps  our  anther  had  an  nnpereelvttd 
retrospect  to  the  **  TompesV'  a.  L  b.  2 : — 

Fer.  Most  snre  the  goddese 

On  whom  these  airs  attend !  ■ 

My  prime  request, 

Which  I  do  last  pronouneejjs,  O  you  wonder? 
If  yoQ  be  maid  or  no  ?— T.  WAaTOHt, 

4  Oomos's  address  to  the  Lady,  Arom  r,  265,  to  tiie  end  of  this  line,  is  in  a  reiy  hi|fh 
style  of  classical  gallantry.  As  Cicero  says  of  Plato's  language,  that  if  Jnpiter  were  to 
speak  Greek,  he  wonld  speak  as  Plato  has  written ;  so  we  may  say  of  this  langnage  of 
Milton,  that  if  Jupiter  were  to  speak  English,  he  wonld  express  himself  in  this  manner. 
The  passage  is  exceedingly  heantiful  in  erery  respect;  hnt  all  readers  of  taste  will 
acknowledge,  that  the  sl^yle  of  it  is  much  raised  by  the  expression  "unless  the  goddess," 
an  elliptioi^  expression,  nnnsnal  in  onr  language,  though  common  enough  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  Bnt  if  we  were  to  fill  it  up,  and  say,  "unless  thou  heest  the  goddess;** 
bow  flat  and  insipid  would  it  make  the  composition,  compared  with  what  it  is! — ^Lobo 

MOHBODDO. 

r  Here  is  aa  imitaftion  of  those  scenes  in  the  Greek  tragedies^  where  the  dialogao 
proceeds  by  question  and  answer,  a  single  yerse  being  alloUed  to  each.  The  Greeka, 
doubtless,  found  a  grace  in  this  sort  of  dialogue :  as  it  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Greek  drama,  it  was  natural  enough  for  our  young  poet,  passionately  fond  of  the 
Greek  tragedies,  to  affect  this  peculiar!^ ;  bnt  he  judged  better  in  his  riper  years,  there 
being  no  instance  of  this  dialogue-,  I  think,  in  his  **  Samson  Agonlstes." — Hurd. 

•  To  $e«b  in  the  vaUey  some  eocl/ritndlff  eprin^* 
Here  Mr.  Bympson  obsenred  with  me,  that  this  is  a  different  reason  flrom  what  she 
had  assigned  before,  v.  186 : — "  To  bring  me  berries,"  Ac.    They  night  have  left  her 
on  both  accounts. — Newtov. 

t  ForetiaXUng, 

The  word  "  forestall,"  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  preyent,  hinder,  Ae.,  as  in 
•'Par.  Lost,"  b.  x.  1024.— T.  Warton. 
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Jxid.  How  easy  my  misfditime  is  to  hit ! 
Com.  Imports  their  loas,  boside  the  pFeseni  need  t 
Lad.  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers  lose. 
Com.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthfiil  bloom  ?  * 
Lad.  As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazored  Hps.^ 
Com.  Two  snch  I  saw  what  time  the  laboured  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  Idie  furrow  came,* 
And  the  swink'd  hedger  at  his  supper  sat;  * 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots : 
Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  stood : 
I  took  it  for  a  faeiy  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element/ 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live. 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds.*    I  was  aw6*<track^ 
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«  Were  ihejf  qfnwmly  primes  or  youih^  Uoomf 
Wert  they  young  men,  or  striplings  ?    "  Prime"  is  perfeetion.    "  Katnre  hare  wan- 
lon'd  M  in  her  prime/'  *'  Par.  LosV'  b.  v.  295.    Again,  b.  iiL  640  ^— 

And  now  a  itrlpllnff  chervb  he  appeaiVy 
Not  of  the  prime,  Ae^—T.  Waktoii. 

V  Their  unrtuor^d  lipe. 
The  nnploaaant  epithet  **  nnrazor'd"  has  one  much  like  it  in  the ''  lempei^"  a.  iL  a 

till  new-hom  ohins 
Are  roof  h  and  raaorablev— T.  W^avos. 

«  What  time  ike  Mww'd  ox 
In  hie  looee  traeee/rom  the  furrow  oame. 
The  notation  of  time  is  in  the  pastoral  manner,  as  in  Yirg.  "BcV  iL  66,  and  Hor. 
**  Od."  ra.  tL  41.— N«wton. 

X  And  ike  ewinVd  hedger  at  hie  evpper  tat 
The  "swink'd  hedger^s  sapper"  is  from  natnre :  and  "hedger/'  a  word  new  inpoetiy, 
alfhongh  of  oommon  nae,  has  a  good  effect  "  Swink'd"  is  tired,  fatigaed. — T.  WABfOir. 

r  The  dement. 
In  the  north  of  England  this  term  is  still  made  nse  of  for  the  skj. — ^Thtbb. 

s  And  play  in  ihe  plighted  doudt. 

The  lustre  of  Hilton's  brilliant  imagery  is  half  obscured,  while  ''plighted''  remainB 
unexplained.  We  are  to  understand  the  braided  or  embroidered  elonds ;  in  whioh  oef- 
tain  airy  elemental,  beings  are  most  poetically  supposed  to  sporty  thus  producing  a 
variety  of  transient  and  dazzling  colours,  as  our  author  says  of  the  sun,  "  Par.  Lost^" 
b.  iy.  596. 

Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  hit  western  throne  attend. 

It  is  obvious  to  observe  that  the  modem  word  is  "plaited." — ^T.  Wartor. 

Visions  of  the  kind  intimated  by  the  poet  were  not  uncommon  in  other  days.  It  is 
related,  that  a  traveller,  happening  to  be  both  hungry  and  benighted  among  the  pasto- 
ral hills  of  the  Border,  resolved  to  quit  the  road  on  which  he  was  walking,  and  follow  a 
little  stream  or  brook  whioh  he  knew  would  conduct  him  soon  to  some  shepherd's  hut 
or  ftrm-house:  the  moon  was  up;  the  night  was  quiet  and  dear;  no  other  sound  save 
that  of  the  stream  was  to  be  heard.  On  entering  a  little  glen,  he  was  startled  to  see  a 
green  table  placed  aeross  the  rivulet;  and  both  his  eyes  and  his  sharpened  sense  of 
smell  told  him  that  it  was  furnished  with  meat  and  wine.  He  stood. and  gated:  the 
plates  were  of  silver,  the  cups  of  gold ;  the  meat  seemed  savoury,  and  the  wme  scented 
all  the  air.  He  could  not  for  his  heart  resist  the  temptation ;  but  he  had  the  grace, 
before  he  began,  to  say,  "With  your  leave,  good  folk :"  the  words  were  not  well  out  of 
his  mouth, till  fairies  started  up  all  around  the  table :  one  helped  him  to  meat;  another 
to  wine ;  while  a  third,  equally  courteous,  fashtoned  a  good  strong-  steady  chair  out  ot 
mushroom  for  his  accommodation.  At  parting,  they  beetowed  a  eup  on  him  of  a  mira- 
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And;  as  I  pass'd,  I  worshipped;  if  those  you  seek. 
It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heareu; 
To  help  you  find  them. 

Lad,  Gentle  villager. 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place  ?  *** 

(hm.  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point.* 

Lad,  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose, 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light,^ 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art. 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  feet.  *^^ 

Com,  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bos^  bourn  from  side  to  side,^ 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood ; 
And  if  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodged,  *>' 

Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 
From  her  thatch'd  pallet  rouse ;  if  otherwise 
I  can  conduct  you.  Lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 
Till  farther  quest. 

Lad,  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word, 

And  trust  thy  honest  oner'd  courtesy. 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
•    With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named," 
And  yet  is  most  pretended :  in  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it. — 

oqIou  make,  for  it  wm  ever  Aill  of  wine,  let  the  drinker  be  ever  eo  drouthy.  It  eoxi« 
tinned  in  the  family,  till  a  guest,  more  devout  than  ordinary,  proceeded  to  ask  God's 
blessing  on  the  liquor;  when  the  onp  became  in  an  instant  dry,  and,  it  is  said,  oott<- 
tinned  so. — 0. 

A  Dvut  vfett  it  riteafrom  thit  ahruhby  paint. 

MUton  had  perhaps  a  predilection  for  the  west,  from  a  similar  but  more  picturesqM 
information  in  "  As  you  Like  It,"  a.  It.  s.  1. 

Wast  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom,  ftc^T.  Wabtok 

b  Dingle,  or  huthy  dell  of  thit  wild  tcood. 
Ana  every  hoeky  bourn  from  aide  to  eide,  ko. 

The  word  **  dingle"  is  still  in  use,  and  signifies  a  valley  between  two  steep  hUls. 
"  Dimble"  is  the  same  word.  A  "  bourn,"  the  sense  of  which  in  this  passage  has  never 
been  explained  with  precision,  properly  signifies  here,  a  winding,  deep,  and  narrow 
valley,  with  a  rivulet  at  the  bottom.  In  the  present  instance,  the  declivities  are  inter- 
spersed with  trees  and  bushes.  This  sort  of  valley  Comns  knew  from  "side  to  side  :* 
he  knew  both  the  opposite  sides  or  ridges,  and  had  consequently  travelled  the  interme- 
diate space.  Such  situations  have  no  other  name  in  the  west  of  England  at  this  day. 
In  the  waste  and  open  countries,  bourns  are  the  grand  separations  or  divisions  of  one 
part  of  the  country  fmm  another,  and  are  natural  limits  of  districts  and  parishes :  for 
bourn  is  simply  nothing  more  than  a  boundary. — T.  Wabton. 

c  And  eourte  o/prineee,  where  itjiret  vxu  named, 

Mr.  Sympson  perceived  with  me  that  this  is  plainly  taken  from  Bpenser,  "Faer.  Qn.** 

tLLI. 

Of  court,  It  seemi,  men  conrtoilo  do  call. 

For  that  it  there  most  uaeth  to  abounds— Nbwtox. 


. 
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Eye  me,  bless'd  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 

To  my  proportioned  strength ! — shepherd,  lead  on.         [ExeutU 

JBnter  tlU  Two  Bbothem. 

M.  Br.  Unmuffle,'  ye  faint  stars;  and  thon,  £Eur  moon^       ^^ 
That  wonf  st  to  love  the  traveller's  benison,* 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud/ 
And  disinherit  chaos,'  that  reigns  here 

In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades;  <" 

Or,  if  your  mfluenoe  be  quite  dammed  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 
Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker  hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us^ 

With  thy  louff-levePd  rule  of  streaming  light;'  ^"^ 

And  thou  shiut  be  our  star  of  Aroady, 
Or  Tyrian  cynosure.^ 

Sec,  Br.  Or,  if  our  eyes 

Be  barr'd  that  happiness,  might  we  but  hear 
The  folded  flocks*^  penn'd  in  their  wattled  cotes, 

d  UnmujffU, 
t  MnfBe"  was  not  80  low  a  word  m  at  present    Drayton,  **  fleroio.  Epist"  toL  L  p. 
251,  of  night  r— 

And  in  thick  Tapoure  mnflle  op  the  world.— T.  Waktoh. 

See  also  Sliakapeare,  ''Romeo  and  Juliet^"  a.  ▼.  8.  3.  ''MniBe  me,  nighty  awhile."-* 
Todd. 

•  That  wonfit  to  low  tk4  travelUr^t  heniton. 

Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Thyer  here  saw  with  me,  that'  there  was  an  allasion  to 
Spenser,  <<Faer.  Qu."  iii.  i.  43. 

As  when  fayre  Cynthia,  in  darksome  night, 

Is  in  a  noyous  cloud  envelopedf 

Where  she  may  finde  the  sobatance  thin  and  light, 

Breakes  forth  her  silver  beames,  and  her  bright  head 

Discovers  to  the  world  discomfited ; 

Of  the  poore  traveller  that  went  astray, 

With  thousand  blessings  she  is  heried. — NxwTOR. 

t  Stoop  thy  paie  visage  through  an  amber  doud. 

See  "D.  Pens.*' T.  71. 

And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 
Sloopiqg  through  a  fleecy  cloud.— Tons. 

f  Dtwinherit  Chaot, 
This  expression  should  be  animadverted  npon,  as  hyperbolical  and  bombast^  and  akhi 
to  that  in  Soriblenu,  "Mow  my  beard." — Jos.  Warton. 

h  Vitit  u»f  Ao. 

See  "Par.  Lost,"  b.  ii.  398.  "Not  unvisited  of  heaven's  fair  light:"  and  St  Luke, 
L  78.    "The  day-spring  Arom  on  high  hath  visited  ns." — ^T.  Wabtoh. 

i  Long-leveVd  rvlo  of  ttreaming  Ught. 
The  snn  is  said  to  "level  his  evening  rays,"  "Par.  Lost,"  b.  iv.  548^-T.  Wastov. 

J  Our  9U»r  of  Aroady, 
Or  Tyrian  eyttoture. 

Oar  greater  or  lesser  bear-star.  CaUsto,  the  daughter  of  Lyeaon,  king  of  Aroadia^ 
was  changed  into  the  greater  bear,  called  also  Helice,  and  her  son  Areas  into  the  lesser, 
called  also  Gynosvra,  by  observing  of  which  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  steered  tiieif 
course,  as  the  Gredan  mariners  did  by  the  other.  See  Ovid,  "Fast"  ilL  107,  and  YaL 
PlacoQS,  "Argon."  L  17. — ^Nbwtok. 

k  The  folded  floeka,  Ac 

Compare,  as  Mr.  Warton  directs,  "  Par.  Losl^"  b.  iv.  186.  And  see  the  notes  on  Mil- 
ton's "  Epitaphium  Damonis,"  ver.  140. — Toon. 
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Or  sound  of  pastoral  leed  with  oaten  stopti 
Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  yillafle  cock 
Count  the  night  watches  to  his  feathery  dames, 
'Twould  be  some  solace  yet,  some  little  cheeringi 
Li  this  close  dungeon,  of  innumerous'  boughs. 
But,  0,  that  hapless  vir^n,  our  lost  sister  I 
Where  may  she  wander  now,  whither  betake  her 
From  the  chill  dew,  among  rude  burs  and  thistles? 
Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now^ 
Or  'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Leans  her  unpillow'd  head,  fraught  with  sad  fears. 
What,  if  in  wild  amazement  and  affright ; 
Or,  while  we  speak,  within  the  direful  grasp 
Of  savage  hunger^,  or  of  savage  heat  ? 

El.  Br.  Peace,  brother;  be  not  over-exquisite" 
To  cast  the  fiishion  of  uncertain  evils  :■ 
For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown,* 
What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief> 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avmd  T 
Or  if  they  be  but  false  alarms  of  fear, 

How  bitter  is  such  self-delusion  I  ^ 

I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek, 
Or  so  uuprineipled  in  Virtue's  book> 
And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever^ 
As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
(Not  being  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not')  ** 

,  Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thougfatSi 
And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 
Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,*  though  sun  and  moon 

1  InnumerauB, 
"  Inniimeroiifl''  is  onoommon.    But  see  "  Par.  Lost,"  b.  tIL  455.    "  Imminerons  living 
ereatares."    The  ozpreesion,  ''Ihnnmeronfl  bou^a,"  has  been  adopted  In  Pope's  Odys- 
sey.— T.  Wabtoh. 

''Exquisite"  was  not  now  vnoemfflon  in  its  more  oiiginftL  iigniiloatioa.    Beaomont 
and  Fletcher,  <<  Little  Fr.  Law."  a.  t.  s.  L 

They  are  exquirite  in  misotuef.— T.  Wabtov. 

B  To  etut  tke/oMhion  of  tmeertain  «v»lt» 
A  metaphor  taken  fVom  the  founder's  art. — ^Wabburton. 

Bather  firom  astrology,  as  ''  to  cast  a  nativity."   The  meaning  is  to  predict,  ^reflgnre, 
oompute,  Ac. — T;  Warton. 

o  This  line  obscures  the  thought,  and  loads  the  expression.    It  had  been  better  on^  a« 
any  one  may  see  by  reading  the  passage  without  it — ^Wabbubtoit. 

P  A§  tftol  the  single  vmnt  of  light  and  notM 
{Hat  he^  in  danger,  me  I  tnut  ehe  ie  not). 
A  profound  oritio  cites  the  entire  context^  as  containing  a  beantiAiI  example  of  Ifil- 
(ob's  using  the  parenthesis,  a  figure  which  he  has  flrequently  used  with  great  eiTeot— 
**  Origin  and  Progi  of  Language,"  b.  !▼.  p.  iL  toL  iiL  p.  76»  Some  perhaps  may  think 
thia  beanty  quite  acoidentid  hud  undesigned.  A  parenthesis  ia  odea  thrown  in  for  the 
take  of  explanatioui  after  a  passage  is  wiitten* — ^T.  Wabvoh* 

s  Virtue  could  aee  io  do  tohai  Virtue  foould 
By  her  own  radiant  Ughi, 
II  has  been  noticed  by  many  erities,  that  this  noble  sentiment  was  inspired  from 
Bpenser,  "Faerie  Queene/'  L  L  12 :— 


Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk ;  and  Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude ;' 
Where,  with  her  hest  nnrse,  Contemplation/ 
She  plumes  her  feathers,*  and  lets  grow  her  wings^ 
That  in  the  yarions  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all-to  ruffled,'^  and  sometimes  impaired. 
He,  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breailty 
May  sit  in  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day  :^ 
But  he,  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon.^ 

Sec,  Br.  'Tis  most  true,  ■* 

That  Musing  Meditation  most  a£fects 
The  pensive  secresy  of  desert  cell, 
Far  from  the  cheedul  haunt  of  men  and  herds, 

Vertne  givM  kenalA  light  throngli  dirkiietM  for  to  wad«. 

But  may  not  Jonson  here  be  also  noticed,  Who,  in  his  Mask,  **  Pleasure  reeonoiled  to 
Virtue/'  (to  which  I  have  ventured  to  assign  other  allusions  in  "  Comus/')  layi  of 
Virtue; — 

She,  ehe  it  is  in  daiknasae  shines ; 

'Tis  she  that  still  herself  refines, 

By  her  own  light  to  every  eye^— Toao. 

r  0/i  weka  to  sioeef  nUr^d  toUtud^ 
For  the  iamis  ttBoommon  use  of  "seek,"  Mr.  Bowie  cites  Baleli  ''Bxamlnmoyon  of 
A.  Adcew,"  p.  24.   "  Hath  not  he  moche  nede  of  helpe  who  seeketh  to  soehe  a  inrgeon?^ 
So  also  in  Isaiah,  xL  10.    <<  To  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek."— T.  Wakton. 

■  Ber  hMtnune,  Oontemplaiitm, 
In  Sidney's  "Arcadia,"  Solitude  is  the  nurse  of  Contemplalton,  b.  i.  p.  81,  edit  1674. 
''Such  contemplation,  or  more  eiLoellent,  I  ei^<^  in  solitariness;  and  my  solitariness  ii 
perchance  the  nime  of  thdse  contemplations." — ^DvirafBlu 

t  Sheplumet  her  feather*. 

Ibeliere  the  true  reading  to  be  "  prunes,"  which  Ijawes  Ignorantly  altered  to  "plumes,* 
afterwards  impenseptibly  continued  in  the  poet's  own  edition.  To  "  prune  wings,"  is  to 
smoothe,  or  set  them  in  order,  when  rui&ed :  for  this  is  the  leading  idea.  Spenfler, 
"Fa6r.<Ju,"iiliL8«:— 

She  >ff  ins  her  feathers  foule  disfigured 

Proualy  to  prune.— T.  Waxton . 

>  Were  all-to  rvjffled. 

Bo  read  as  In  editions  1687, 1646,  and  1678.  Not  too,  nimis.  "  AH-to,"  or  "aUto,"  is 
entirely.  See  Tyrwhitt's  Glossary,  Chaucer,  v.  To.  And  Upton's  Glossary,  Spenser, 
7.  AIL  Various  instances  occur  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and  in  later  writers.  The 
corruption,  supposed  to  be  an  emendation,  "all  too  ruffled,"  began  with  Tiokell,  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  our  old  language,  and  has  been  continued  by  Fenton,  and  Dr. 
Newton.    Tonson  has  the  true  reading,  in  1695,  and  1705. — T.  Wartoit. 

See  Judges  ix.  58 : — ^"  And  a  certain  woman  oast  a  piece  of  a  mUlmtone  upon  Abime- 
lech's  head,  and  all-to  brake  his  skull :"  for  so  it  should  be  printed.  Some  editions  of 
the  Bible  corruptly  read,  "aU  to  break,"  placing  the  verb  improperly  in  the  inflnitlTe 
mood. — ^ToDD. 

V  Me  that  ha9  light  ieitkin  hia  own  elecw  hreati, 
May  eit  in  the  centre,  and  enjoff  bright  da^. 

So,  In  his  "  Proee  "Works,"  i.  217,  edit  1698  :---"The  actions  of  just  and  pious  m«n 
do  not  darken  in  their  middle  coarse;  but  Solomon  tells  us,  th^  are  as  the  shining 
*ight^  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." — ToDii. 

«  Mimeelf  ie  hit  ovm  dwtgeon. 

In  "Samson  Aganiste8,"T.  165,  the  Chorus  apply  this  solemn  and  fomU^espvarwion 
to  the  captive  and  afflicted  hero : — 

Thou  nrt  become  (O  worst  imprisonmrat !) 
The  dttngeoa  of  thyself— Tons. 
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And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate-house;* 
For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds. 
His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  dish. 
Or  do  his  gray  hairs  any  violence  ? 
But  Beauty/  like  the  fair  Hesperian  tree 
Laden  with  bloomine  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon  watch  with  nnenchanted  eye/ 
To  saye  her  blossoms,  and  defend  her  fruit, 
From  the  rash  hand  of  bold  Incontinence. 
You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn'd  heaps 
Of  miser's  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  wink  on  opportunity. 
And  let  a  single  helpless  maiden  pass* 
Uninjured  in  this  wild  surrounding  waste. 
Of  night,  or  loneliness,  it  recks  me  not ; 
I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both, 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  sister. 
M,  Br,  I  do  not,  brother, 
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X  And  ttto  a$  M|^«  cm  in  a  MtuKe-AouM. 
Not  many  years  after  thii  was  written,  Milton's  fHends  showed  that  the  safetj  of  a 
tenate-hoose  was  not  inviolable ;  boty  when  the  people  torn  legislators^  what  plaee  is 
safe  from  the  tamnlts  of  innoyadon,  and  the  insults  of  disobedienoe  ? — T.  Wartoit. 


7  Bvt  heauiy,  Ao. 

These  sentiments  are  heightened  from  the  ''  Faithfol  Shepherd* 

Can  sueh  beanty  be 
Safe  in  its  own  ganrd,  and  not  draws  the  eye 
Of  him  that  pasteth  on,  to  greedy  gaze,  &c.— T.  Wamtom, 


ess,"  a.  L  8. 1 


>  With  vnenehanted  eye. 

That  is,  which  oannot  be  enchanted.  Here  is  more  flattery;  bnt  certainly  such  as 
was  justly  dno,  and  which  no  poet  in  similar  circumstances  could  resist  the  opportunity, 
or  rather  the  temptation,  of  paying. — ^T.  Wabtoit. 

When  the  Christian  religion  supplanted  the  pagan  worship,  such  was  the  attachment 
even  of  sealous  converts  to  the  old  established  days  of  jubilee  and  joy  in  honour  of  ^e 
gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympus,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  something  of  the 
sort  for  the  Christian  cause ;  and  accordingly  a  long  line  of  s^nts,  male  and  female, 
took  possession  of  the  set  times  of  heathen  jubilee,  and  reigned  in  the  stead  of  Diana 
and  Apollo.  In  like  manner,  the  domestic  mythology  of  the  pagans  yielded  to  that  of 
the  Christians ;  and  the  deeds  which  the  infernal  gods  wrought  of  old,  were  now  accom- 
plished by  their  successor  Satan.  Instead  of  a  dragon  being  placed  as  a  sentinel  over 
concealed  treasure  of  any  kind,  one  of  the  inferior  fiends  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
perform  the  office :  the  corsairs  in  latter  times  carried  this  much  fhrther,  and,  It  is  said, 
slew  a  prisoner  orer  their  treasure-chest,  and  commanded  his  spirit  to  keep  watch  and 
ward.  When  Dalswinton  castle  was  stormed  and  taken  by  Robert  Brace,  Comyn,  who 
was  very  rich,  caused  his  strong-box  to  be  sunk  in  one  of  the  deepest  pools  of  the  Kith, 
which  in  those  days  ran  close  by  the  castle  walls.  Times  of  peace  returned,  and  a 
diver  was  employed  to  search  for  the  gold ;  but  when  he  descended  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pool,  he  found,  it  is  s^d,  a  fiend  seated  on  the  lid  of  the  treasnre-chest»  who  not 
only  seemed  disposed  to  contest  the  matter,  but,  as  our  version  of  the  legend  avers, 
•Atnally  held  a  human  victim  under  each  paw,  and  with  his  mouth  gaped  wistftilly  for 
a  tiiird.  Two  divers,  it  seems,  had  tried  tiie  adventure  before,  and  fiiiled ;  nor  did  the 
ttiird  and  last  succeed. — C. 

A  And  Ut  a  tingU  helpUm  maiden  pan,  Ac 

Rosalind  argues  in  the  same  manner,  in  "As  yon  Like  It,"  a.  L  s.  8:— 

Alas !  what  danger  will  it  be  to  ns, 

Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far  * 

Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold^^T.  Wabtoi. 
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Infer  as  if  I  thought  my  sister^s  state 

Secure,  without  idl  doubt  or  controversj; 

Yet^  where  an  equal  poise*  of  hope  and  fear  *^^ 

Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 

That  I  incline  to  hope,  rather  than  fear, 

And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion." 

My  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 

As  you  imagine ;  she  has  a  hidden  strength, 

Which  you  remember  not. 

Sec,  Br,  What  hidden  strength. 

Unless  the  strength  of  Heaven,  if  you  mean  that  ? 

£1,  Br,  I  mean  that  too,  but  yet  a  hidden  strength^ 
Which,  if  Heaven  gave  it,  may  be  term'd  her  own  : 
'Tis  Chastity,  my  brother,  Chastity  : 
She,  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  complete  steel ; 
And,  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen,' 
May  trace  huge  forests,"  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 
In&mous  hills,'  and  sandy  perilous  wilds, 
Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity,' 
No  savage  fierce,  bandite,  or  mountaineer,*^ 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity : 
Yea,  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells. 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades, 
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^  Tet  wher0  an  equal  poite,  Ao. 

''  Boni  animi  propriiim  est  in  dubils  meliora  supponere,  doneo  probetor  in  oontn- 
linm."    MAtPftris,  "Hist'' p.  774.— Bowls. 

e  And  gkutty  hanith  tquint  tuspicion. 

Alluding  probably,  in  the  epithet,  to  Spenser's  description  of  Snspioion,  in  his  Mttk 
of  Cupid,  **  Faery  Queen/'  iiL  xiL  15  : — 

For  ho  was  foul,  ill-faronred,  and  grim, 

Uiid«r  his  oyo>browt  looking  ttiU  aacauoee.— Thtsr. 

<  And,  like  a  quivered  nymph  wUh  arrotoe  keen. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  Biilton  in  this  passage  had  his  eye  upon  Spenser's  Belphoebe^ 
whose  character,  arms,  and  manner  of  life  perfectly  correspond  with  this  description.— 
Thtxb.  ^ 

•  Jfay  trace  huge  /oreettj  Ac. 

Shakspeare's  Oberon,  as  Mr.  Bowie  observes,  would  breed  his  child-knight  to  "  trace 
the  forests  wild,"  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  a.  iL  s.  3.  In  Johnson's  ''  Bfasques," 
a  Mrj  says^  vol.  t.  206  :— 

Only  we  are  free  to  trace 

All  nit  grounda,-aa  he  to  chase.— T.  WASTOtf; 

t  Jn/amotn  hilU, 

Horace,  **  Od."  i.  iiL  20 : — "  Infames  scopulos/'  as  Dr.  Newton  observes.  P.  Fletcher, 
In  his  **'Pise.  EcL"  published  in  1633,  has  "infamous  woods  and  downs." — ^Todd. 

f  Whtre,  through  the  eaered  raye  of  Chaetity,  Ac 
See  Fletcher,  "  Faithftd  Shepherdess,"  a.  L  s.  1.— T.  Wartoh. 

ft  Mountaineer, 
A  mountaineer  seems  to  have  eonyeyed  the  idea  of  something  yeiy  savage  and  fero- 
•iouB.    In  the ''  Tempest,"  a.  iiL  s.  3 : — 

Who  would  believe  that  there  were  monataineera 
DewUppM  like  balls? 

In  *»  Oymbeline,"  a.  iv.  s.  2  :— 

Who  eallM  me  traitor,  nioantBineer.^T.  Wakto*. 
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She  may  pass  on  with  unbleooh'd'  m^jmby. 

Be  it  not  done  in  pride^  or  in  presnmptioB. 

Some  saj^  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  nights 

In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen,^ 

Blue  meaffre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 

That  breals  his  magick  chains  at  curfeu  time,^  ^ 

No  goblin,  or  swart  Deiery  of  the  mine," 

i  UnbUnch*d. 
(TnbUiided,  nnoonfoimdecL — Wasltov, 

J  Some  $ay,  nq  «vt7  thing  tkai  ukmUu  hy  nighL 

Hilton  had  Shakspeare  in  his  head,  "HamleV  a.  L  s.  1 : — 

Soma  lay,  that  ever  'gaiiut  that  Maaoii  comas 
Wherain  our  Savioar's  birth  in  colebratad— 
But  then,  they  eay,  no  ipirit  walka  abroad. 

Another  snperatitlon  is  nshered  in  with  the  same  form  in  "Paradise  Losty^b.  x.  57S. 
And  the  same  form  ooonrs  in  the  description  of  the  physical  effects  of  Adam's  fiJl,  b.  M, 
e(W.— T.  Wartoii. 

k  2n  fog  or  Jlre,  by  lake  or  moori$k  fen,  h^ 

Milton  here  had  his  eye  on  the  "  Faithful  Shepherdess/'  a.  1.  He  has  borrowed  the 
■entimenty  but  raised  and  improved  the  diction : — 

I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me. 
And  now  I  do  believe  it)  if  I  keep 
My  virvia  flower  uncroptf  pure,  chaste^  and  (air. 
No  foolin)  wood-god,  fairy,  elfe,  or  fiend, 
Batyr,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  grove*} 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Draw  me  to  wander  after^idJe  firea ; 
Or  voices  calling  me,  &c.— Nswtok. 

I  Shibhom  vmiMdghoet 
J%€it  hreake  hi»  magick  ekaine  at  cur/em  tim4* 
An  nnlaid  ghost  was  among  the  most  vexatious  plagnes  of  the  world  of  spiitti.    1^ 
IS  one  of  the  evils  deprecated  at  Fidele's  grave,  In  "  Gymbeline,"  a.  iv.  s.  3 : — 

No  ezorciaer  harm  thee, 

Nor  no  witchcran  charm  thee. 

Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee.— T.  WabtoII. 

That  Milton  looked  with  learned  eyes  on  the  saperstitloiu  beliefhfwhieh  he  wrought 
into  bis  Terse,  these  lines  bear  proof,  but  his  learning  adorned  mtiier  than  oppressed 
popular  fiction :  tiie  homed  and  hoofed  fiend  of  Gothic  belief  became  in  his  hands  a 
sort  of  infernal  Apollo :  the  witch  who  drained  cows  dry,  shook  ripe  oom,  and  sank 
venturous  boats,  grew  with  him  "  a  blue  meagre  hag,"  a  description  which  inspired  the 
pencil  of  FuseU.  The  "midnight  hags"  of  British  belief  suffered  a  sore  change  in 
their  persons  during  the  course  of  time.  When  we  first  hear  of  them,  instead  of  all 
being  "  beldames  anld  and  droll,''  they  counted  in  their  ranks  much  youth  and  beauty ; 
music  and  dancing  made  apart  of  tiieir  entertainments;  nor  did  they  hesitate  to  mount 
their  ragweed  nags :  and,  picking  up  some  handsome  and  wandering  youth  by  &e  imy, 
carry  him  with  them ;  and  initiating  him  into  the  mysteries  of  love  and  wine,  set  him 
down  on  Mount  Caucasus,  and  let  him  find  his  way  back  to  Plinlimmon  or  Shehallion 
as  he  best  could.  The  witches  of  latter  days  were  all  old,  withered,  unlovely,  and 
repulsive ;  their  pranks,  too,  were  of  a  low  order,  and  their  spells  easily  averted.  A 
wand  of  mountain-ash  protected  a  whole  herd  of  cows;  a  neck-band  of  tiie  red  berries 
of  tiie  same  tree  was  a  Ml  security  to  the  wearer;  nay,  devout  and  skilftil  people 
retaliated  upon  them,  and  made  them  suffer  greater  miseries  than  they  were  able  to 
inflict — C. 

•B  Sioart  faery  of  Ae  mine. 

In  the  Gothic  system  of  pneumatology,  mines  were  supposed  to  be  Inhabited  by 
various  sorts  of  spirits.  See  Olaus  Magnus's  chapter  **  De  Metallicis  Dsemonibus,  IDst. 
(Hnt  Septentrional."  In  an  old  translation  of  Lavaterufl  ''  De  Speetris  et  Lemuribus," 
is  the  following  passage : — "  Pioners  or  diggers  for  mefall  do  ifllrme,  that  in  inaay 
mines  there  appeare  straunge  shapes  and  spirites,  who  are  apparelled  like  vnto  the 
laborers  in  the  pit  These  wander  vp  and  downe  in  eaaes  imd  underminings,  and 
seeme  to  bestnrre  themselves  in  all  kinde  of  labor;  as,  to  digge  after  the  veine,  to 
carrie  together  the  oare,  to  put  into  basketts,  and  to  torn  the  winding  whede  to  draw 
it  vp,  when  in  veiy  deed  thejdo  nothinge  lease/'  Ao. — **  Of  Ghostes  and  Spiritei  walk- 
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Hath  hurtful  power  o^er  true  Virginity. 

Do  ye  helieve  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 

Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece 

To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity  ? 

Hence  "  had  the  huntress  Bian  her  dread  bow, 

Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste, 

Wherewith  she  tamed  the  brinded  lioness 

And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  naught 

The  fiivolous  bolt  of  Cupid ;  <>  gods  and  men 

Feared  her  stem  frown,  and  she  was  queen  of  the  woods. 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield, 

That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin, 

Wherewith  she  freezed  her  foes  to  congcal'd  stone, 

But  rigid  looks'  of  chaste  austerity. 

And  noble  grace  that  dash'd  brute  violence « 

With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  ? 

So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 

lug  by  nigbt,"  Ao.    Lond.  1672,  eh.  xri.  p.  73.    And  hence  we  see  why  Milton  give* 
this  gpeoies  of  fairy  a  swarthy  or  dark  complexion. — T.  Wartoit. 

The  true  British  goblin,  called  elsewhere  by  Milton  the  ''lubbar  fiend/'  and  by  the 
Scotch  poets  the  '^ billie-blin"  or  "brownie/'  is  a  sort  of  dmdging  domestic  fiend, 
sligbtly  inclined  to  work  mischief  on  sluttish  housemaids  and  liMy  hinds,  but  not  at 
all  disposed  to  ii^nre  virgins,  or  harm  the  good  and  the  industrious.  Indeed  Uie  main 
business  of  the  brownie  seems  to  have  been  to  watch  over  the  flocks,  the  crops,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  to  which  he  was  attached.  He  has  been  known  to  reap  a  twenty- 
acre  field  of  com  between  twilight  and  dawn,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  astonishing 
the  reapers,  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  shaken  by  the  wind.  Milton  himself  ascribes 
to  him  the  power  of  thrashing  as  much  grain  at  a  time  as  ten  day-labourers  could  do ; 
and  tradition  says,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a  drowsy  domestic  was  unwilling  to  ride 
and  bring  the  midwife  for  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  brownie  mounted  the  saddled 
horse,  brought  the  dame  with  supernatural  haste,  and  finished  his  excursion  by  fiogging 
the  lasy  menial  with  the  iron-bitted  bridle  till  he  cried  for  mercy.  The  elfin  page  of 
Scott  is  a  more  elegant  sort  of  brownie;  but  tradition  always  represents  the  latter  as  a 
solitary  creature,  that  shuns  the  sight  of  man,  and  of  whom  only  one  glimpse  in  twenty 
years  could  be  obtained  h^  the  most  watohftil  and  wary.  He  accepted  only  the  choicest 
food,  such  as  cream  and  honey;  his  stature  was  about  half  the  human  height;  his 
oomplexion  was  brown ;  his  arms  long,  and  his  strength  immense.  He  seems  to  have 
been  utterly  naked,  and  it  is  known  that  he  had  no  partiality  to  clothes ;  for  when  the 
brownie  of  Lethan-hall  was  presented  with  a  new  mantle  and  hood,  he  was  heard  waU- 
log  like  a  child  for  three  nights ;  after  which  he  departed,  and  returned  no  more. — C. 

>  J7eiiM^  Ac. 
Milton,  I  fancy,  took  the  hint  of  this  beautiful  mythological  interpretation  from  a 
dialogue  of  Lucian,  betwixt  Venus  and  Cupid ;  where  the  mother  asking  her  son  how, 
after  having  attacked  all  the  other  deities,  he  came  to  spare  Minerva  and  Diana,  Cupid 
replies,  that  the  former  looked  so  fiercely  at  him,  and  frightened  him  so  with  the 
Gorgon  head  which  she  wore  upon  her  breast,  that  he  durst  not  meddle  with  her ;  and 
that  as  to  Diana,  she  was  always  so  employed  in  hunting,  that  he  could  not  catch  her. 
— Thter. 

o  The/HvoloUt  holt  of  Cftipid, 

This  reminds  one  of  **  the  dribbling  dart  of  love,"  in  "  Measure  for  Measure."  "  Bolt," 
I  believe,  is  properly  the  arrow  of  a  crossbow. — T.  Wabtok. 
See  Shakspeare,  "  Mids.  Night's  Dream,"  a.  IL  s.  5 : — 

Yet  mark*d  I  wliere  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fellv— Tons. 

-p  But  rigid  looln,  Ac. 
''Higid  looks"  refer  t)  the  snaky  locks,  and  "noble  grace"  to  the  beantiftd  face  af 
Gorgon  is  represented  on  ancient  gems. — ^Warburtoit. 

4  Brute  violntee. 
See  ''Par.  Reg."  b.  L  218.--Thtss. 
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That,  when  &  Boul  Ib  foand  sincerely  BOy 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackj  her/  ^^ 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt ; 

And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision^ 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear;* 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 

Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape^  ^ 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind,* 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence,* 

Till  all  be  made  immortal :  but  when  lust, 

By  unchaste  looks/  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 

But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin,  ^* 

Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts ; 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion,^ 

r  A  thoutand  liveried  angelt  laeky  Aer. 

The  idea,  without  the  lownesB  of  aUaBion  and  expression,  is  repeated  in  "Par.  Iiott/< 
b.  TiiL  569  :— 

Aboat  her  as  a  goard  angelick  placed^ — T.  Waktox. 

•  TeU  "her  o/thinpe  that  no  grote  ear  can  hear. 

See  "Arcades/'  v.  72.  This  dialogue  between  the  two  Brothers  is  an  amicable  con- 
test between  fact  and  philosophy:  the  younger  draws  his  arguments  flrom  common 
apprehension,  and  the  obvious  appearance  of  things :  the  elder  proceeds  on  a  pro- 
founder  knowledge,  and  argues  from  abstracted  principles.  Here  the  difference  of  their 
ages  is  properly  made  subsenrient  to  a  contrast  of  character :  but  this  slight  rarioly 
must  have  been  insufficient  to  keep  so  prolix  and  learned  a  disputation  alive  upon  the 
stage :  it  must  have  languished,  however  adorned  with  the  fairest  flowers  of  eloquence. 
The  whole  dialogue,  which  indeed  is  little  more  than  a  solitary  declamation  in  blank 
verse,  much  resembles  the  manner  of  our  author's  Latin  Prolusions,  where  philosophy 
is  enforced  by  pagan  fkble  and  poetical  allusion. — T.  Warton. 

t  The  Mt^i»Uuted  temple  of  the  mind, 
Por  this  beantiftil  metaphor  he  was  probably  indebted  to  8t  John,  ii.  21.   "  Ho  spake 
of  the  temple  of  his  body :"  and  Shak^eare  has  the  same,  "  Tempest,"  a.  i.  s.  6  >* 

There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple. — Nxwroir. 

V  And  turns  it  by  degreee  to  ^  eouTt  eeeenee. 
This  is  agreeable  to  the  system  of  the  materialists,  of  wliioh  Milton  waa  ono. — Wsm- 

BURTOV. 

The  same  notion  of  body's  working  up  to  spirit  Milton  afterwards  introduced  into  his 
"  Par.  Lost,"  b.  v.  469,  Ac,  which  is  there,  I  think,  liable  to  some  objection,  as  he  waa 
entirely  at  liberty  to  have  chosen  a  more  rational  system,  and  as  it  is  also  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  archangel :  but  in  this  place  it  falls  in  so  weU  with  the  poef  s  design,  givea 
TOch  a  force  and  strength  to  tiiis  encomium  on  chasUty,  and  carries  in  it  such  a  dignity 
of  sentiment ;  tiiat,  however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  our  philosophical  ideas.  It  cannot 
miss  striking  and  delighting  every  virtuous  and  intelligent  reader. — Thtbr. 

▼  Bjf  unehoMte  looke,  Ac 
''  He  [Christ]  censures  an  nnohaste  look  to  be  an  adultery  already  oommittod :  another 
time  he  passes  over  actual  adultery  with  less  reproof  than  for  an  unohaste  look^" 
"Divorce,"  b.  ii.  c.  1.    Matth.  v.  28.— T.  Warton. 

*  The  eoul  grotpe  eloUed  by  eontagionf  Ae. 
I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  translating  a  passage  in  Plato's  "  Phedon,"  whieh 
Milton  here  evidently  copies : — ''A  soul  with  such,  affections,  does  it  not  fly  away  to 
something  divine  and  resembling  itself?  To  something  divine,  immortal,  and  wise? 
Whither  when  it  arrives,  it  becomes  happy;  being  freed  fkttm  error,  ignorance,  fear^ 
love,  and  other  human  evils.  But  if  it  departs  f^m  the  body  polluted  and  impure, 
with  which  it  has  been  long  linked  in  a  state  of  familiarity  and  friendship,  and  by 
whose  pleasures  and  appetites  it  has  been  bewitehed,  so  as  to  think  nothing  else  true, 
but  what  is  corporeal,  and  which  may  be  touched,  seen,  drunk,  and  used  for  the  gratifi- 
cations of  lust ;  at  the  same  time,  if  it  has  been  accustomed  to  hate,  fear,  or  shun  what- 
ever is  dark  and  invisible  to  the  human  eye,  yet  disoemed  and  approved  by  philosophy ; 
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ImbodieSy  and  imbrateB/  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 
Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp^ 
Oft  seen  in  chamel  yanlts  and  sepulchres 
Lingering^  and  sitting  by  a  new-made  grave^ 
As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved^ 
And  linkM  itself  by  carnal  sensuality 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state. 

Sec.  Br,  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  I  ^ 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose ; 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute,* 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

El.  Br.  List,  list ;  I  hear 

Some  far-off  halloo  break  the  silent  air. 

Sec.  Br.  Methought  so  too ;  what  should  it  be  ? 

El.  Br.  For  certain 

Either  some  one  like  us  night-founder'd  here. 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  worst, 

— ^I  ask,  if  a  soul  so  disposed  will  go  sinoere  and  disencumbered  from  the  body  ?  B j 
no  means.  And  will  it  not  be,  as  I  have  supposed,  infected  and  invoWed  with  corporeal 
eontagion,  whioh  an  acquaintance  and  converse  with  the  body,  from  a  perpetual  asso- 
ciation, has  made  congenial  ?  So  I  think.  But,  my  friend,  we  must  pronounce  that 
substance  to  be  ponderous,  depressive,  and  earthy,  which  such  a  soul  draws  with  it ; 
and  Uierefore  it  is  burdened  by  such  a  clog,  and  again  is  dragged  off  to  some  visible 
place,  for  fear  of  that  which  is  hidden  and  unseen ;  and,  as  they  report,  retires  to  tombs 
and  sepulchres,  among  whioh  the  shadowy  phantasms  of  these  brutal  souls,  being 
loaded  with  somewhat  visible,  have  often  actually  appeared.  Probably,  0  Socrates: 
and  it  is  equally  probable,  0  Cebes,  that  Uiese  are  the  souls  of  wicked,  not  virtuous 
men,  which  are  forced  to  wander  amidst  burial-pUoes,  suffering  the  punishment  of  an 
impious  life :  and  they  so  long  are  seen  hovering  about  the  monuments  of  the  dead, 
tall,  from  the  accompaniment  of  the  sensualities  of  corporeal  nature,  they  are  again 
clothed  with  a  body,"  Ac.  Phasd.  0pp.  Platon.  p.  386,  edit  Lugdun.  1590,  fol.  An 
admirable  writer,  the  late  bishop  of  Worcester,  has  justly  remarked,  that  "  this  poetical 
philosophy  nourished  the  fine  spirits  of  Milton's  time,  though  it  corrupted  some."  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  Henry  More,  the  great  Platonist,  who  was  Milton's  contemporary 
at  Chrisfs-ooUege,  might  have  given  his  mind  an  early  bias  to  the  study  of  Plato^ — 
T.  Wabtoh. 

>  Imbodiea  and  imhrvtet. 

Thus  also  Satan  speaks  of  the  debasement  and  corruption  of  its  original  divine 
essenoe, ''  Par.  Lost^"  b.  iz.  165 : — 

mizM  with  bestial  slime, 
This  essence  to  meaniate  and  imbmte. 
That  to  the  highth  of  Deity  aspired.^T.  Waktoii. 

7  Bow  charming  it  divine  philotophy. 

This  IB  an  immediate  reference  to  the  foregoing  speech,  in  whioh  the  divine  philoso>- 
phy  of  Plato  ooneeming  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  human  soul  after  death  is  so 
largely  and  so  nobW  dbplayed.  Much  the  same  sentiments  appear  in  the  ''  Tractate 
on  Sduoation  f — "  I  shall  not  detain  you  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we  should 
not  do;  but  straight  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  where  I  will  point  ye  ont  the  right  path 
of  a  rertnoos  and  noble  education,  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent^  but  also  so 
■mooth,  BO  green,  so  fall  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds,  that  the  harp  of  (h- 

5 hens  was  not  more  charming,"  p.  101,  ed.  1675.   And  see  "  Par.  Reg.*  h.  i  478,  Ac.-— 
\  WABtoir. 

>  j9«il  mtMteo?  OM  U  ApoOo't  lute. 

Perhaps  from  "  Lore's  Labour's  Lost^"  as  Mr.  Bowie  suggests,  a.  iv.  s.  8. 

As  sweet  and  mnsieai 
Aa  bs%ht  ApoUo*8  lalo^T.  Wa&toh. 
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Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellovs.  ^ 

Sec.  Br,  Heaven  keep  my  sister.     Again,  again,  and  near  I 

Best  draw,  and  stand  upon  our  goard. 

M.  Br.  Til  halloo : 

If  he  be  friendly,  he  comes  well ;  if  not, 

Defence  is  a  good  cause,  and  Heaven  be  for  us. 

Enter  iU  Attendant  Spirit,  halnUd  Uhe  a  tktphenL 

That  halloo  I  should  know ;  what  are  you  J  speak ; 
Come  not  too  near ;  yon  fall  on  iron  stakes  else. 

Spir.  What  voice  is  that  ?  my  young  lord  ?  speak  again. 

Sec.  Br.  0  brother,  'tis  my  father's  shepherd,  sure. 

EI.  Br.  Thyrsis  ?  whose  artful  strains*  have  oft  delay'd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal,^ 
And  sweeten 'd  every  muskrose  of  the  dale  ? 
How  earnest  thou  here,  good  swain  ?  hath  any  ram 
Slipped  from  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost  his  dam, 
Or  straggling  wether  the  pent  flock  forsook  ? 
How  couidst  thou  find  this  dark  sequester'd  nook?" 

Spir.  0  my  loved  master's  heir,  and  his  next  joy, 
I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  stray'd  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf :  not  all  the  fleecy  wealth, 
That  doth  enrich  these  downs,  is  worth  a  thought 
To  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  brought. 
But,  0  my  virgin  Lady,  where  is  she  ? 
How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company  ? 

*■  ThyrtU  f  wKoM  artful  ttrains,  Ae. 

A  compliment  to  Lawes,  who  personated  the  Spirit  We  have  jnst  such  anoUier 
above,  ▼.  86,  but  this  being  spoken  by  another,  comes  with  better  grace  and  propriety; 
or,  to  use  Dr.  Newton's  pertinent  expression,  is  more  genteel.  Milton's  eagerness  to 
praise  his  friend  Lawes  makes  him  here  forget  the  circumstances  of  the  fable :  he  is 
more  intent  on  the  musician  than  the  shepherd,  who  comes  at  a  critical  season,  and 
whose  assistance  in  the  present  difficulty  should  have  hastily  been  asked :  but  time  is 
lost  in  a  needless  encomium,  and  in  idle  inquiries  how  the  shepherd  oould  possibly  find 
out  this  solitary  part  of  the  forest :  the  youth,  however,  seems  to  be  ashamed  or  unwil- 
ling to  tell  the  unlucky  accident  that  had  befallen  his  sister.  Perhaps  the  real  boyi^m 
of  the  brother,  which  jbi  should  have  been  forgotten  by  the  poet,  is  to  be  tiJcen  into 
the  accounts— T.  WiLRToir. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that ''  Comns"  is  a  drama  of  poetic  description  rather  than 
theatric  interest :  besides,  I  conceive  it  exactly  in  nature  for  such  young  adventurers 
to  delight  in  having  their  solitude  and  distress  relieved  by  the  acquisition  of  the  aid 
and  company  of  a  faithful  domestic  of  the  family :  and  I  farther  believe  that  it  is  a  fine 
touch  of  real  nature  to  represent  them  at  the  immediate  moment  forgetting,  in  a  certain 
degree,  Uieir  own  immediate  distress,  and  recurring  to  the  well-known  amusements  and 
employments  of  their  old  shepherd,  his  skill  in  pastoral  music,  his  zealous  oare  of  his 
flock,  Ac,  all  these  domestic  circumstances  recurring  to  their  minds.  Surely  this  is 
perfectly  in  nature ;  and  if  we  criticise  such  passages,  it  should  certidnly  be  to  eom- 
mend,  and  not  to  censure. — Buhstbh. 

b  MadrigaL 
The  madrigal  was  a  species  of  musical  composition,  now  actually  in  practice,  and  in 
high  vogue.    Lawes,  here  intended,  had  composed  madrigals :  so  had  Milton's  faUier. 
The  word  if  not  here  thrown  out  at  random. — T.  WjLRTON. 

e  novo  eouldtt  thou  find  ihU  dark  9€qu€9(er^d  nook? 

Thus  the  shepherdess  Clorin  to  Thenot,  Fletcher's  "Faith.  Shep."  a.  ii.  1. 1.— T 
IVartow, 
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El,  Br.  To  tell  thee  sadly,'  sheplierd,  without  blamei 
Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came. 

^pyr.  Ay  me  unhappy  I  then  my  fears  are  true. 

M,  Br,  What  fears,  good  Thyrsis  ?  Pr'ythee  briefly  shew. 

Spir.  m  tell  ye ;  'tis  not  vain  or  fabulous, 
(Though  so  esteem'd  by  shallow  ignorance) 
What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse,  '" 

Storied  of  old,  in  high  immortal  yerse. 
Of  dire  chimeras,  and  enchanted  isles, 
And  rifbed  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell  ;* 
For  such  there  be ;  but  unbelief  is  blind. 

Within  the  navel'  of  this  hideous  wood,  •** 

Immured  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells. 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  born,  great  Comus, 
Deep  skill'd  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries; 
And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 

By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup,  '^ 

With  many  murmurs  miz'd,>  whose  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  tnat  dnnks. 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,^  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 


d  Sadly, 
Sadlj,  soberlji  seriously,  as  the  word  is  frequently  used  by  our  old  authors,  and  in 
■'Par.  Lost»"  b.  tL  641.— Nbwtoii. 

•  Storied  of  old,  in  high  iuumortal  vene^ 
Of  dir%  eAtmero*,  ond  enchanted  i»U$f 
And  r}fied  roekt  tohote  entrance  l&uU  to  helL 
The  ''chimeras  dire"  of  ancient  verse  hare  passed  away  from  popular  belief;  not  so 
the  "  enchanted  isles"  and  the  **  rifted  rocks/'  whose  entrance  leads  to  perdition :  the 
former  are  to  be  found  in  Scandinavian  song;  and,  not  to  go  farther,  the  volcanic 
mountains  not  inapUy  support  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  latter.    The  old  Banish 
ballad  of  Saint  Oluf  relates  how  the  devout  hero  conquered  the  Jutt  and  the  elves  of 
Homclumner,  and  transformed  them  into  rocks  and  stones,  forms  which  they  still  keep. 
Other  instances  might  be  given  from  both  tale  and  song.    That  JStna  was  tilU  lately 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  entrances  to  Satan's  realms  is  sufficiently  intimated  by  a 
northern  tradition,  which  relates,  that  on  the  very  day  and  hour  in  which  an  eminent 
British  statesman  died,  a  traveller  was  stiurtled  with  the  vision  of  a  coach  and  six  gallop- 
ing fVill  speed  up  the  burning  mountain :  as  the  pageant  swept  past,  he  heard  a  voice 

exclaim,  **  Ho !  make  way  for  his  grace  of  Q ,      In  this  way  the  poetic  peasantry 

of  the  north  avenged  Uiemselves  on  a  nobleman,  whose  actions  were  not  to  their  mind. 
— 0. 

t  Within  the  navel. 
That  is,  in  the  midst:  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  Ladns. — ^Nbwtov. 

C  With  many  murmure  mix*d. 
That  is,  in  preparing  this  enchanted  cup,  the  charm  of  many  barbarous  uninteUigi- 
ble  words  was  intermixed,  to  quicken  and  strengthen  its  operation. — ^Wa.bburton. 

b  The  vieage  mnte  traneforme  of  him  thett  drinke, 
And  the  ingtoriout  liheneee  of  a  heatt 
Fixee  inetead. 

The  eup  of  Ciroe  is  now  dry,  and  her  enchantments  are  despised;  nor  have  we  any 
drink  in  traditionary  belief  which  rivals  the  **  pleasing  poison"  of  the  goddess.  We 
Lave  something  almost  equivalent :  an  ointment  belongs  to  the  fairies,  which  opens 
mortal  eyes  to  things  immortal,  and  shows  the  spirits  of  good  and  evil  that  wateh  over 
man.  Cfnr  witches  too  have  magic  staves  and  magic  worcU,  which  can  transform  a  hare 
into  a  horse,  or  a  ragwort  into  a  pony ;  nay,  one  of  them,  as  the  legend  relates,  inherited 
a  magic  bridle  of  such  wondrous  powers,  that  when  she  ohose  to  shake  it  over  a  man's 
head,  he  instantly  became  a  steed,  and  an  obedient  on^  to  cany  her  on  her  midnight 
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Oharacter'd  in  the  face:'  this  have  I  leam'd, 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  in  the  hilly  crofts. 

That  brow  this  bottom-glaide ;  whence  ni^ht  by  night 

He  and  his  monstrons  rout  are  heard  to  howl^^ 

Like  stabled  wolves,  or  tigers  at  their  prey/ 

Doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate 

In  their  obscured  haunts  of  inmost  bowers. 

Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  spells,         ' 

To  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense 

Of  them  that  pass  unweeting  by  the  way. 

This  evening  late,  by  then  the  chewing  flocks 

Had  ta'en  their  supper'  on  the  savoury  herb 

Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent,  and  were  in  fold, 

I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 

With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 

With  flaunting  honey-suckle ; "  and  began, 

Wrapp'd  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 

To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy," 

eiTBnds.  This  gifted  dame  had  two  serrant  lads,  one  lean,  the  other  ht :  on  the  latter 
upbraiding  the  former  with  the  humility  of  his  appearanooi  he  answered, — **  Lie  at  the 
bed  fltoek,  and  je  will  be  lean  too."  The  exchange  was  made :  at  midnight  the  bel- 
dame approached  with  her  bridle ;  and  before  he  could  mutter  an  averting  prayer,  he 
was  transformed  into  a  horse,  and  compelled  to  bear  her  over  stock  and  stone  to  an 
assembly  of  sister  hags.  By  prayer  and  exertion  he  flreed  himself  ftom  the  bridle,  and, 
restored  to  his  own  shape,  awaited  the  return  of  his  mistress :  before  she  was  aware, 
he  shook  the  bridle  over  her  head,  transformed  her  into  a  palfrey,  and  switched  her 
mercilessly  through  "  dub  and  mire."  The  adventure  ended  in  a  oompromise ;  the 
witch  became  kindly  and  tolerant,  and  never  employed  the  enchanted  bridle  on  man 
again. — 0. 

i  Charactered  in  the  face. 

So,  in  his  "Pirorce,"  b.  i.  pref.    **A  law  not  only  written  by  Moses,  but  charaotered 
in  us  by  natore."— T.  Wahton. 

i  He  and  hte  monttroue  rowt  are  heard  to  houH,  Ac 
Such  was  the  practice  of  Comus's  mother,  Circe.    Ovid,  **  Met"  ziv.  405. 

Magicis  Hecaten  ululatibns  orat^— Tons. 

k  Like  ttahled  wolvee,  or  tigere  at  their  prey. 

Perhaps  from  VirgU,  "  ^n."  vii.  15,  of  Circe's  island  :— 

Hine  exaudiri  gemitns,  ineque  leonum, 

— -  ac  formaB  magnorom  nlalare  luporam 

Quos  hominum  ex  fncie  Dea  neva  potentibus  herbis 

Induerat  Circe  in  vuUas  ac  terga  feraram. — ^Nxwton. 

I  Had  ta'en  their  tupper,  Ac. 

The  supper  of  the  sheep  is  from  a  beantifVil  comparison  in  Spenser,  "  Faery  Qu."  I 
i.  23. 

As  flpentle  shepheard  in  sweete  eventide, 

When  ruddy  Phebus  gins  to  welke  in  west, 

High  on  a  hill,  his  flocke  to  vewen  wide, 

Markes  which  doe  byte  their  hasty  supper  best. — T.  Warton . 

m  With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  Jlaunting  honey-euekle. 

Perhaps  fh>m  Shakspeare,  "  MIds.  Nighfs  Dr."  a.  ii.  s.  2. 

Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine.— T.  Warton. 

n  To  meditate  my  rural  minetrdey, 
YirgO,  <<  BnooL"  L  2. 

Sylvestrum  tenui  Musam  meditaris  avena. 

6oln<'Lyoidas,"v.  66. 

Or  Btrictty  meditate  the  thankless  Muse.— T.  Wartox. 
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Till  fancy  had  her  fill;  but^  ere  a  closei* 

The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods^ 

And  fill'd  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance ; 

At  which  I  ceased;  and  listened  them  a  whilci 

Till  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 

Gkive  respite  to  the  drowsy  frighted  steeds,' 

That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtain'd  sleep : « 

At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound'  ^'^ 

Sose  like  a  stream  of  rich  distilFd  perfumes. 

And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence* 

Was  took  ere  she  was  ware,  and  wish'd  she  might 

Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 

Still  to  be  so  displaced.     I  was  all  ear,^  "^ 

«  BtU  ere  a  ef4>$e, 

A  muiaJ  olose  on  his  pipe.    Am  in  Shakspearci  "  K.  Rioh.  IL"  a.  IL  8. 1. 

The  Mtting  ran,  and  music  at  the  cloee ; 

As  the  last  taste  of  sweets  is  sweetest  last— T.  Wartoh. 

P  The  drowty /riffhted  steedtf  Ac 
I  read,  according  to  Milton's  manuscript,  '' drowsj-flighted :"  and  this  genuine 
reading  Br.  Dalton  has  also  preserved  in  "  Comus.''  **  Drowsy  frighted''  is  nonsense» 
Mid  manifestly  an  error  of  the  press  in  all  the  editions.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
ia  this  passage  Milton  had  his  eye  upon  the  description  of  nighty  in  '<  K«  Hen.  VL" 
p.  iL  a.  ir.  8. 1. 

And  now  lond-howling  wolyes  arouse  the  jades 
That  dreg  the  tragic  melancholy  night, 
Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 
Clip  dead  men's  graves. 

The  idea  and  the  expression  of  **  drowsio-flighted"  in  the  one,  are  plainly  copied  from 
their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings  in  the  other. — ^Nbwton. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  "  drowsie-fiighted"  is  a  very  harsh  combination.  Kotwith- 
itanding  the  Cambridge  manuscript  exhibits  "drowsie-flighted,"yet  **  drowsie  frighted" 
without  a  composition,  is  a  more  rational  and  easy  reading,  and  invariably  occurs  ip 
the  editions  1637, 1646,  and  1673.  That  is  "  the  drowsy  steeds  of  Night,  who  were 
aSHghted  on  this  occasion,  at  the  barbarous  dissonance  of  Comus's  nocturnal  revelry." 
Milton  made  the  emendation  after  he  had  forgot  his  flrst  idea. — T.  Wjlrton. 

4  Cloee-eurtain'd  sfoep. 

Perhaps  from  Shakspeare,  **  Macbeth,"  a.  ii.  s.  1. 

And  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtainM  sleep.— Thtxx. 

r  At  laat  a  9oJi  and  tolemn-brecUhin^  0oundf  Ae. 
Bhakspeare's  "  Twelfth  Night,"  at  the  beginning,  has  here  been  alleged  by  Mr.  Thyer. 
The  idea  is  strongly  implied  in  the  following  lines  fVom  Jonson's  "  Vision  of  Delight,** 
a  Mask  presented  at  Court  in  the  Christmas  of  1617. 

Tet  let  it  like  an  odonr  rise 

To  all  the  senses  here ; 
And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  eyeS) 

Or  musicke  in  their  eare. 

Bnt  the  thought  appeared  before,  where  it  is  exquisitely  expressed,  in  Bacon's  "  Essays :'' 
— ''  And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  farre  sweeter  in  the  idre,  where  it  comes  and 
goes  like  the  warbling  of  musicke."    Of  Gardens,  Ess.  xlvL — T.  Wabtoh. 

•  That  even  SiUnee,  Ae. 
Bilenee  was  pleased  at  the  nightingale's  song,  **  Par.  Lost,"  b.  iv.  604.    The  eoneeit  in 
both  passages  is  unworthy  the  poet — T.  Wjlbtoit. 

1 1 UHU  aU  ear, 

8o  Calnllus  of  a  rich  perfume, "  Carm."  xiiL  13. 

Quod  tu  cum  olfacies,  Deos  rogabis 
Totnm  ut  te  faciant,  Fabulle,  nasum. 

8o  Shakspeare,  "WinUr's  Tale,"  a.  iv.  s.  3:— «A11  their  other  senses  stack  in  their 
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And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death  :<>  but^  0 1  ere  long. 
Too  well  I  did  perceive  it  was  the  voice 
Of  my  most  honoured  Ladj,  your  dear  sister. 
Amazed  I  stood,  harrow'd  with  grief  and  fear/ 
And,  0  poor  hapless  nightingale,  thought  I, 
How  sweet  thou  sing'st,  how  near  the  deadly  snare  I 
Then  down  the  lawns  I  ran  with  headlong  haste, 
Through  paths  and  turnings  often  trod  by  day ; 
Till,  guided  by  mine  ear,  I  found  the  place. 
Where  that  damn'd  wisard,  hid  in  sly  disguise, 
^For  so  by  certain  signs  I  knew)  had  met 
Already,  ere  my  best  speed  could  prevent, 
The  aidless  innocent  Lady,  his  wish'd  prey ; 
Who  gently  ask'd  if  he  had  seen  such  two, 
Supposing  him  some  neighbour  villager. 
Longer  I  durst  not  stay,  but  soon  I  guess'd 
Ye  were  the  two  she  meant ;  with  that  I  sprung 
Into  swift  flight,  till  I  had  found  you  here ; 
But  farther  know  I  not. 

Sec.  Br.  0  night,  and  shades  I 

How  are  ye  join'd  with  hell  in  triple  knot 
Against  the  unarm'd  weakness  of  one  virgin, 
Alone  and  helpless  I     Is  this  the  confidence 
You  gave  me,  brother  t 

El.  Br.  Yes,  and  keep  it  still  ;^ 

Lean  on  it  safely ;  not  a  period 
Shall  be  unsaid  for  me  :  against  the  threats 
Of  malice,  or  of  sorcery,  or  that  power 
Which  erring  men  call  chance,  this  I  hold  firm ; — 
Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt ; 
Surprised  oy  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled ; 
Yea,  even  that,  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory : 


mo 


ears:"  and,  in  the  "TempesV'  Prospero  says,  "No  tongues;  all  eyes;  be  silent"-* 
T.  Wartoh. 

"  Tkat  might  ervola  a  mnti 
Under  <&«  ribi  of  detOh. 

The  general  image  of  creating  a  soul  by  harmony  is  again  from  Shakspeare ;  but  the 
particular  one  of  <'  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death,"  which  is  extremely  grotesque,  if 
taken  from  a  picture  in  Alciat^s  "  Emblems,"  where  a  soul  in  the  figure  of  an  infant  is 
represented  within  Uie  ribs  of  a  skeleton,  as  in  its  prison.  This  ourions  picture  is  pie- 
sented  by  Quarles. — ^Warbxtrtoh. 

The  picture  alluded  to  is  not  taken  from  Alciafs  ''Bmblems,"  but  ftt>m  Herman 
Hugo's  **  Pia  Desideria;"  and  is  the  eighth ;  "  Susplrinm  animss  amantis."— Todd. 

▼  ffarrovj^d  toith  grief  and /ear. 
To  ''harrow"  is  to  conquer,  to  subdue.    The  word  is  of  Saxon  origin.    Thus  Shak- 
speare, '<  Hamlet»"  a.  i.  s.  1.    ''  It  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder." — Stbeyxxs. 

*  Tee,  and  keep  it  etiU,  Ao. 

This  confidence  of  the  Blder  Brother  in  favour  of  the  final  eiBcacy  of  virtue,  holds 
forth  a  very  high  strain  of  philosophy,  delivered  in  as  high  strains  of  eloquence  and 
poetry. — T.  Wjlrtoic. 

It  exhibits  the  sublimer  sentiments  of  the  Christian.  Religion  here  gave  energy  to 
the  poet's  strains. — Todd. 
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But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil, 

And  mix  no  more  with  goodness;  when  at  last^ 

Qather'd  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself, 

It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change 

Self-fed  and  self-consumed  :*  if  this  fiiil, 

The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness, 

And  earth's  base  bnilt  on  stubble.}" — ^But  come }  let's  on. 

Against  the  opposing  will  and  arm  of  Heaven 

May  never  this  just  sword  be  lifted  up  I 

But  for  that  damn'd  magician,  let  him  be  girt 

With  all  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 

Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron,* 

Harpies  and  hydras,  or  all  the  monstrous  forms* 

'Twizt  Africa  and  Ind,  Til  find  him  out. 

And  force  him  to  return  his  purchase  back. 

Or  drag  him  by  the  curls  to  a  foul  death. 

Cursed  as  his  ufe. 

Spir.  Alas  I  ffood  venturous  youth, 

I  love  thy  courage  yet,  and  bold  emprise ; 
But  here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead ; 
Far  other  arms  and  other  weapons  must 
Be  those,  that  quell  the  might  of  hellish  charms  :^ 
He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints, 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.*' 


•!» 


'  3t\f-ftd  and  9^-eonnaned, 

This  image  is  wonderfully  fine.    It  is  taken  from  the  conjeotnres  of  astronomers  oon- 

eeming  the  dark  spots  which  flrom  time  to  time  appear  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  son's  body, 

and  after  a  while  disappear  again ;  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  scum  of  that  fiery 

matter,  which  first  breeds  it,  and  then  breaks  through  and  consumes  it. — ^Wabbubtoh. 

J  If  ikUfail, 
The  pillared  Hrmament  it  rottenneu, 
And  earth*9  bcut  huiU  on  ttubbU* 

This  is  Shakspeare's  thought,  but  in  more  exalted  language, '' Wint  Tale,"  a.  iL  s.  1. 

If  I  mistake 
In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon, 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  schoolboy^  top.-^BTKKTXM8. 

■  The  tootyjiag  of  Aeheron» 
Compare  P.  Fletcher's  "Locusts/'  1627,  p.  58. 

All  hell  run  out,  and  sooty  flagges  display^Tonn. 

*  Harpiee  and  hydrat,  Ac 

Harpies  and  hydras  are  a  combination  in  an  enumeration  of  monsters,  in  Sylrestec^f 

"  Bn.  Bart"  p.  206,  fol. 

And  the  ugly  Oorgons,  and  the  sphinxes  felly 
Hydras  aM  harpies,  ice.—T.  Waxtoit. 

t>  I%e  might  of  hettieh  eharme* 

Compare  Shakspeare's  "  King  Richard  UI."  a.  iii.  s.  4. 

With  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft;  and  that  have  prersiPd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms^T.  Waxtov. 

«  ITe  vfith  hie  hare  wand  can  unthread  thyjointe, 
And  crumble  all  thy  tinewa, 

19o,  in  Prospero's  commands'to  Ariel,  **  Tempest,"  a.  ir.  s.  nit. 

Go^  charge  ray  gohljns,  that  they  grind  their  Joints 
With  dry  convulsions,  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps^T.  Waxtox. 
Si 


El.  Br.  Why,  pr* jthee,  ahepheidi         •« 

How  dunt  thou  then  thyself  approach  so  near. 
As  to  make  this  relation  f 

Spir.  Care,  and  utmost  shifts. 

How  to  secure  the  Lady  from  surprisal, 
Brought  to  my  mind  a  certain  shepherd  lad. 
Of  small  regard  to  see  to,  yet  well  skill'd  ^^ 

In  every  yirtuous  plant,  and  healing  herb, 
That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  the  morning  ray : 
He  loved  me  well,  and  oft  would  beg  me  sing; 
Which  when  I  did,  he  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit,  and  hearken  even  to  ecstasy;  *^ 

And  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip. 
And  show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names. 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties : 
Amonffst  the  rest  a  small  unsightly  root^ 
But  01  divine  effect,  he  cuU'd  me  out ; 
The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 
But  in  another  country,  as  he  said. 
Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil : 
Unknown,  and  like  esteem'd,*  and  the  dull  swain 

4  Bort  a  bright  golden  ftmcer,  hut  not  in  ih%§  $oU  : 
Unknoton,  and  like  eeteemed,  Ac 

Doctor  Newton  sajs,  that  **  redundant  yerses  sometimes  occur  in  Bfilton."  Tme:  but 
the  redundant  syllable  is  neyer,  I  think,  found  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  foot  His 
instance  of  v.  605,  in  this  poem. 

Harpies  and  hydras,  or  all  the  monstrous  forma— 

#here  the  redundancy  is  in  the  third  foot,  and  forms  an  anapest,  does  not  prore  his 
point  The  passage  before  us  is  certainly  corrupt,  or,  at  least,  inaccurate;  and  had 
better,  I  think,  been  given  thus : — 

But  in  another  eonntir,  as  he  said, 

Bore  a  bright  golden  nower,  not  in  this  soil 

Unknown,  though  light  esteem'd. — Hurd. 

Seward  proposed  to  read, 

but  in  this  soil 
Unknown  and  light  esteem'd. 

The  emendation  is  very  plausible  and  ingenious.  But  to  uy  nothing  of  the  editions 
under  liilton's  own  inspection,  I  must  object,  that,  if  an  argument  be  here  drawn  for 
tiie  alteration  fixim  roughness  or  redundancy  of  verse,  innumerable  instances  of  the 
kind  occur  in  our  author.  Milton,  notwithstanding  his  singular  skiU  in  music,  appean 
to  have  had  a  very  bad  ear;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  on  what  principle  he  modulated  hii 
lines. — T.  Wabton. 

By  another  accomplished  writer  the  passage  before  us  is  considered  as  one  of  thoM 
licenses,  which  are  not  disagreeable  in  dramatic,  although  they  would  certainly  displease 
in  heroic  verse : — 

Bore  a  |  bright  gol  |  den  flower,  |  but  not  in  |  this  soil. 

See  Ifitford's  **  Essay  upon  the  Harmony  of  Language,"  first  ed.  p.  129.  To  the  remarit 
on  "  Milton's  ear,"  the  niceness  of  which  more  conspicuously  displeiys  itself  in  "  Gomus,* 
the  following  observation,  or  general  rale,  may  be  safely  opposed ; — **  There  is  no  kind 
ur  degree  of  harmony,  of  which  our  language  is  capable,  which  may  not  be  found  in 
numberless  instances  ia  liilton's  writings ;  £e  excellency  of  whose  ear  seems  to  have 
been  equal  to  that  of  his  imagination  and  learning."  See  Foster's  "  Ess^y  on  Aooen^" 
second  ed.  p.  67. — ^Todd. 

I  am  astonished  at  Warton's  observation,  that  Milton  had  a  very  bad  ear*  The  Una 
ought  to  be  scanned  thus : — 

Bore  I  bright  |  gOldto  |  fiOwer,  bOt  |  nOt  In  |  this  soil. 
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Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  cloated  shoon  :  *  "** 

And  yet  more  med'cinai  is  it  than  that  moly/ 

That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave : 

He  call'd  it  hsBmony,  and  gave  it  me^  ' 

And  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  sovran  use 

'Gainst  all  enchantments,  mildew,  blast,  or  damp,  **^ 

Or  ghastly  furies'  apparition.' 

I  parsed  it  np,^  hut  Uttle  reckoning  made, 

Till  now  that  this  extremity  compell'd : 

Bat  now  I  find  it  true ;  for  by  this  means 

I  knew  the  foul  enchanter  though  disguised,  *^ 

Enter'd  the  very  lime-twiffs  of  his  spells, 

And  yet  came  off:  if  you  nave  this  about  you,' 

(As  I  will  give  you  when  we  go)  you  may 

Boldly  assault  the  necromancer's  hall ; 

Where  if  he  be,  with  dauntless  hardihood,  ^ 

And  brandish'd  bbde,  rush  on  him;^  breaJc  his  glass, 

•  OUmttd  shoon. 
See  "  Cjmbeliiie,''  m.  It.  i.  2  :— 

I  thoi^^ht  he  ilapt,  and  pat 
My  clooted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whoie  rudeneM 
Aniwer'd  my  itepi  too  loud. 

Glonts  are  thin  and  narrow  plates  of  iron  affixed  with  hobnails  to  the  soles  of  the  sboee 
of  rustics.    These  made  too  muoh  noise.    The  word  **  brogues"  is  still  used  for  shoes 
among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland. — ^T.  Wartow. 
The  expression  oooors  in  the  present  version  of  our  Bible,  Joshua  ix.  6. — Todd. 

t  And  yet  more  meePeinai  it  it  than  that  moly, 

Drayton  introduces  a  shepherd  ''  his  sundry  simples  sorting,"  who,  among  other  rare 
plants,  prodnoes  moly,  ''Mus.  Elys.  Nymph."  ▼.  vol.  iv.  p.  14l9 : — 

Here  is  my  moly  of  much  fame, 
In  magiea  often  used. 

It  is  not  agreed,  whether  Milton's  hssmony  is  a  real  or  poetical  plant — ^T.  Wabtoh. 

C  Or  ghastly  furie^  apparition. 

Peek  supposes,  that  the  ftaries  were  never  believed  to  appear,  and  proposes  to  read 
"fairies'  apparition:"  but  Milton  means  any  flrightftil  appearance  raised  by  magic 
Among  the  spectres  whioh  surrounded  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  and  whieh  the 
^end  had  raised,  are  fttries,  **  Par.  Reg."  b.  iv.  422.— T.  Warton. 

b  Ipur§ed  it  «p. 
It  was  customary  in  families  to  have  herbs  in  store,  not  only  for  medical  and  culinary, 
but  for  superstitious  purposes.  In  some  houses  rue  and  rosemary  were  constantly  kept 
for  good  luek.  Among  the  plants  to  whioh  preternatural  qualities  were  ascribed,  Per- 
dita  in  the  "Winter's  Tale"  mentions  rue  as  the  herb  of  graoe,  and  rosemary  as  the 
emblem  of  remembranoe,  a.  iv.  s.  8. — ^T.  Wartov. 

I  ff  you  have  (hit  about  you,  Ac 
The  notion  of  faoing  danger,  and  conquering  an  enemy  by  carrying  a  charm,  which 
was  often  an  herb,  is  not  uncommon  in  romance.  Hence  in  "  Samson  Agon."  v.  1130, 
Ac.,  and  v.  1149,  Milton's  idea  is  immedistely  and  particularly  taken  from  the  ritual  of 
the  combat  in  chivalry.  When  two  champions  entered  the  lists,  each  took  an  oath  that 
he  had  no  charm,  herb,  or  any  enchantment  about  him :  and  I  think  it  is  dear,  that 
Milton,  in  ftimishing  the  Elder  Brother  with  the  plant  hssmony,  notwithstanding  the 
idea  is  originally  founded  in  Homer's  moly,  when  like  a  knight  he  is  to  attack  the 
necromancer  Comus,  and  even  to  assail  his  hall,  alluded  to  the  ehnnning  herb  of  tiie 
romantic  combat — T.  Warton. 

J  And  hrandiah'd  blade,  rueh  on  him. 

Thus  Ulysses  assanlts  Ciroe,  offering  her  cup,  with  a  drawn  sword,  Ovid,  ''Metara.'* 
xm.293:— 
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And  shed  the  liiBcioiia  liquor  on  the  ground,^ 

But  seise  his  wand }  though  he  and  his  cnned  orew^ 

^eroe  mm  of  battle  make^  and  menace  high. 

Or  like  the  sons  of  Yolcan  vomit  smoke,*  ** 

Yet  will  they  soon  retire,  if  he  but  shrink. 

EL  Br,  ThjnoBj  lead  on  apace;  I'll  follow  thee; 
And  some  good  angel  bear  a  shield  before  ub !■ 

The  loene  cliaagM  to  a  ■lately  pelaee,  set  eai  with  all  mamier  of  deliflioiiine« : 
•oft  miisie :  tablet  apread  with  all  dainties.  Coxub  a|^>ean  with  hie  nbble, 
and  the  Ladt  set  in  an  enchanted  chair,  to  whom  he  offers  his  glasi^  whidi 
■he  pats  by,  and  goes  abont  to  rise. 

Com.  Najy  Ladjy  bi^  7  ^  ^  ^^^  imYe  this  wand, 
Yonr  nerves  are  all  chain'd  up  in  alabaster,* 

latrat 
Ille  domnm  Cirees,  et,  ad  inridioia  Tocatos 
Poeola,  eooantem  riigm  molcera  capilloe 
Ren>iilit,  et  itrieto  pavidam  determit 


See  Homer,  "  Odyss."  x.  294,  321.— T.  Wabtoit. 

Our  romances  supply  ns  with  nnmerons  instances  of  sorcerers  and  wisards  being  van- 
quished and  foiled  by  Uie  daring  hazdihood  of  heroes  and  warriors,  in  the  poetie  ballad 
of  Tamlane,  a  young  nobleman  is  stolen  by  the  fairies,  and  brought  up  as  a  page  to 
their  queen,  at  whose  bridal  rein  he  is  represented  as  constantly  riding.  In  one  of  his 
excursions  he  oontriyed  to  make  his  mistress  acquainted  wiUi  his  sitaation,  and  gare 
her  instructions  how  to  win  him  back.  The  adyenture  required  courage,  but  not  more 
than  the  lady  possessed :  she  waylaid  the  fiuiy  procession,  seised  her  lover,  and  held 
him  futf  though  he  became  successively  fire,  water,  red-hot  iron,  and  a  roaring  lion  in 
her  hands.  When  all  the  faiiy  wiles  were  exhausted,  he  was  restored  to  his  natnial 
■h^jM,  and  the  gratified  damsel  held  in  her  arms 

A  mother-naked  man. 

A  young  man,  the  only  son  of  a  clergyman  on  the  Border,  suddenly  disappeared 
within  these  forty  years,  and  the  rumour  ran  that  he  was  seised  as  he  passed  one  of  the 
mountain  streams,  and  carried  off  by  the  fairies.  It  is  said  that  he  appeared  afterwards 
to  his  only  sister,  told  her  he  was  tiie  fairy  queen's  paramour,  that  he  would  ride  on 
next  Hallowmass-eve  through  a  neighbouring  glen,  and  entreated  her  to  waylay  and 
win  him,  as  Janet  won  young  TamlMC.  She  promised ;  but  when  the  fiury  procession 
approached,  she  was  so  daunted  by  the  wild  music  and  tiie  elfin  chival|7,  that  she  made 
but  a  weak  attempt,  and  her  brother  was  hurried  off  weeping  to  IQfland  amid  the 
laughter  of  his  companions. — 0. 

k  Break  hi»  glam. 

And  tked  fie  huciaut  'wmo**  on  the  around. 

Our  author  has  here  a  double  imitation  of  Spenser's  "  faerie  Qneene,"  which  has  not 

been  observed  or  distinguished.    The  obvious  one  is  frou\  Sir  Guyon  spilling  the 

bowl  of  Pleasure's  porter,  n.  xiL  49 :  but  he  also  eopies  Spenser,  and  more  closely,  where 

Sir  Onyon  breaks  tiie  golden  cup  of  the  enchantress  Bxeesse,  n.  xiL  57. — ^T.  Wabtox. 

1  Se  and  hit  ewrwed  crew. 
This  is  an  allusion  to  Aldna's  monsters,  **  a  brutish  cursed  erew,"  Harrington's  "  Or- 
lando Furiosoy"  b.  vL  st  01. — Todd, 

B  Or  like  the  eone  of  Vii2eaa  vomt't  mmtcihem 
AUnding  to  Obous.    Virgil,  «  JBn."  viiL  252  :— 

Faacibns  ingentem  famnm,  mimbile  dicta, 
Evomit^Tonn. 

a  And  §ome  good  angel  hear  a  ahidd  he/ore  «•  / 

From  the  divinities  of  the  classics  and  of  romance,  we  are  now  got  to  the  theology 

of  Thomas  Aquinas.    Our  author  has  nobly  dilated  this  idea  of  a  guardian-angel,  yet 

not  without  some  particular  and  express  warrant  from  Scripture,  which  he  has  idse 

poetically  heightened,  in  **  Samson  Agonistes,"  v.  1481,  Ac — ^T.  Wartor. 

Had  not  Milton  here  also  Tasso  in  mind?    See  "Gier.  Lib."  e.  viL  72;  viiL  84^ 

DVHBTBB. 

o  Nay,  Lady  J  eit;  if  I  hui  wave  thie  wand, 
Towr  nervee  are  all  ekain'd  up  in  alahaeter. 
It  is  with  the  same  magic,  and  in  the  same  mode,  that  Proepero  threatens  Ferdinand, 
in  the  "  Tempest,"  for  pretending  to  resist^  a.  L  s.  2 : — 
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And  you  a  statue,  or,  as  Daphne  was/ 
Soot-bound,  that  fled  Apollo. 

Lad.  Fool,  do  not  boast 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind  « 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanacled,  while  Heaven  sees  ffood. 

Com.  Why  are  you  vex'd.  Lady  ?  Why  do  you  frown  f 
Here  dwell  no  frt>wns,  nor  anger ;  from  these  gates 
Sorrow  flies  fax :  see,  here  be  all  the  pleasures, 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts,' 
When  the  fresh  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose-season. 
And  first,  behold  this  cordiid  julep  here. 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds. 
With  spirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  syrups  mix'd : 
Not  that  Nepenthes,"  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Eg3rpt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this, 
To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 
Why  should  you  be  so  cruel  to  yourself. 
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Come  from  thy  ward ! 
For  I  eaa  here  dinrm  thee  with  this  itiok — 

Come  on,  obey. Else, 

Thy  nerves  ere  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

BfUton  here  eommenis  npon  Bhakspeare. — T.  Wabton. 

p  Or,  09  Daphru  uxm$,  Ac. 
The  poet>  inftead  of  saying  "root-bound,  ae  Daphne  was  that  fled  ApoUo,"  throws  in 
"  root-bound"  into  the  middle  betwixt  the  antecedent  and  the  relative ;  a  trajection 
altogether  unusual  in  our  language,  but  which  must  be  allowed  both  to  vary  and  raise 
the  style ;  and,  as  the  connexion  is  not  so  remote  as  to  make  the  language  obscure,  I 
think  it  may  not  only  be  tolerated,  but  praised.  This  way  of  vazying  the  style  is  a 
4gnre  very  usual  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. — ^Lobd  Monboddo. 

q  Thou  ctmH  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind,  Ae. 
A  fine  philosophical  sentiment    Compare  Cicero, ''  De  Fin."  lib.  iii.  ad  fln. : — «  Recte 
f nvictus,  cujns  etiam  si  corpus  oonstringatur,  animo  tamen  vinonla  ii^ici  nulla  possnnt" 

— T0D1>. 

r  Here  he  all  the  pleaeuree. 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  yout^fid  tiioughUm 
An  echo  to  Fletcher's  "Faithful  Shepherdess,"  a.  L  s.  1 :— 

Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any,  &c. 
Here  Se  all  new  delights,  Ac. — ^T.  Wartor. 

This  is  a  thought  of  Shakspeare's,  but  vastly  improved  by  our  poet  in  the  manner  of 
•xpressing  ity  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  a.  l  s.  2 : — 

Such  comfort  aa  do  laaty  young  men  feel, 
When  well  apparePd  April  on  the  heel. 
Of  limping  wmter  treada.— Tbtxb. 

•  Not  thai  Nepenthe: 
The  author  of  the  lively  and  learned  "  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer," 
has  brought  together  many  particulars  of  this  celebrated  drug,  and  concludes,  p. 
185 : — **  It  is  true,  they  use  opiates  for  pleasure  all  over  the  Levant;  but  by  the  best 
accounts  of  them,  they  had  them  originally  from  Egypt;  and  this  of  Helen  appears 
plainly  to  be  a  production  of  that  country,  and  a  custom  which  can  be  traced  from 
Homer  to  Augustus's  reign,  and  from  thence  to  the  age  preceding  our  own." — Jos. 
Wabtoh. 
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And  to  those  dunty  limbsy  whicli  nature  lent* 

For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy  1 

But  jOQ  invert  the  coyenanta  of  her  trasty 

And  harahlj  deal  like  an  ill-borrowery 

With  thai  which  yoa  reoeiyed  on  othiar  tenns; 

Scorning  the  nnexempt  oondition. 

By  whidi  all  mortal  frailty  most  sahaiBt^ 

Betreshment  after  toil,  ease  after  pain, 

That  haye  heen  tired  dl  day  without  repast. 

And  timely  rest  haye  wanted }  bat,  £ur  yirgin. 

This  will  restore  all  soon. 

Lad.  'Twill  not,  false  traitor  1 

'Twill  not  restore  the  truth  and  honesty. 
That  thou  hast  banish'd  from  thy  tongue  with  lies. 
Was  this  the  cottage,  and  the  safe  abode. 
Thou  toldsi  me  off    What  grim  aspects  are  these,* 
These  ugly-headed  monsters  J    lAeicj  guard  me ; 
Hence  with  thy  brew'd  enchantments,  foul  deoeiyer  1  ^ 
Hast  thou  betrayed  my  credulous  innocence 
With  yisor'd  falsehood  and  base  forgery; 
And  wouldst  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here 
With  lickerish  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute  J 
Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 
I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer ;  none. 
But  such  as  are  good  men,  can  giye  good  thmgs  ;^ 
And  that  which  is  not  good,  is  not  delicious 
To  a  well-goyem'd  and  wise  a|^)etite.* 

Com.  O  foolishness  of  men !  that  lend  their  ears 


fDO 


So  ShakipMre^  Sonnet  ir. : — 


t  Wkiek  Naimre  lemL 


Natare*!  bMaMt  givM  Bothlnf .  bat  doth  tend; 
And,  being  nrank,  she  lends  to  inoae  are  free. 
Then,  beauteona  niggard,  why  doet  thon  abase 
The  bonnteoaa  largeaa  giyen  thee  ta>  give  ?'-8t: 

■  What  ^m  atpedt  are  thete. 

So  Dnorton,  ''Polyolb."  8.  xxriL  roL  uL  p.  1190 :-. 

Her  grim  aiq»eet  to  aeo. 

And  Spenier,  "  Faer.  Qo."  r.  ix.  48 :— 

^with  grieslr  grim  aapect 

Abhorred  Manler.—T.  Waktoii. 

▼  JSettee  wUh  thy  hrtu^d  tnehantmeni»f  foul  deeeimr  / 
Magleid  potionfly  brewed  or  eomponnded  of  incantatory  herbe  and  polfonoos  dmgi. 
Bhaktpeare'e  ealdron  ii  a  "  brewed  encbantment,"  bnt  of  another  kind.— T.  Wixros. 

Bmi  tuch  at  art  good  mem,  e«»  give  good  Ainge, 
ThiB  noble  aentiment  IGlion  has  borrowed  from  Bnripides, "  Medeay"  r.  SlSw— Nsvroir. 

X  And  thai  vthiek  ie  not  aood  ia  not  dMeione 
To  a  wett-govem'd  andwiee  appetiUm 

That  ifl,  an  appetite  in  nibjeetion  to  the  rational  part,  and  wMeh  ia  pleaeed  with 
nothing  bnt  what  reason  approres  of:  it  is  a  noble  sentiment^  bnt  expressed  in  a  man> 
ner  whieh  will  appear  Sat  and  insipid  to  those  who  admire  the  present  fashionable 
ftyle,  hx  remored  from  the  simplicity  of  the  ancients.  Bfilton  was  not  onlj  the  greatest 
icholar  and  finest  writer  of  his  age,  bat  a  good  philosopher. — ^Lobd  Mohboddo. 
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To  those  budge  doeton  of  the  stoiok  for/ 

And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  cyniok  tub; 

Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinanie  1 

Wherei^re  did  Nature  poor  her  bounties  forth 

With  such  a  full  and  unwithdrawin^  hand, 

Covering  the  earth  with  odours,  fruits,  and  flocks, 

Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable, 

But  all  to  please  and  sate  the  curious  taste  ? 

And  set  to  work  millions  of  spinning  worms, 

That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smooth-hair'd  silk, 

To  deck  her  sons ;  and,  that  no  comer  might 

Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loins 

She  hutch'd*  the  all-worshipp'd  ore,  and  precious  gems, 

To  store  her  children  with :  if  all  the  world 

Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse. 

Drink  the  dear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  friexe, 

The  All-giver  would  be  unthank'd,  would  be  unpraised. 

Not  half  his  riches  known,  and  yet  despised : 

And  we  should  serve  him  as  a  grudging  master. 

As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth ; 

And  live  like  Nature's  bastards,  not  her  sons,* 

Who  would  be  quite  surcharged  with  her  own  weight. 

And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility ; 

The  earth  cumbered,  and  the  wing'd  air  dark'd  with  plumes,^  ^ 

The  herds*  would  over-multitude  their  lords. 

The  sea  o'erfraught  would  swell,'  and  the  unsought  diamonds 

Would  so  imblaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep, 


no 
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7  To  thote  hndge  doctort  of  ih«  Stoick/ur* 

Those  morose  and  rigid  teachers  of  abstinence  and  mortifioationi  who  wear  the  gown 
of  the  Btoio  philosophj.  ''Budge"  is  fur,  anciently  an  ornament  of  the  scholastic 
habit  In  the  more  ancient  colleges  of  onr  nnirersitiesi  the  annual  expenses  for  fur« 
ring  the  robes  or  liveries  of  the  fellows  appear  to  have  been  very  considerable.  "  The 
Stoick  fur/'  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said  "  The  Stoick  sect"  But  he  explains  the 
obsolete  word,  in  which  there  is  a  tincture  of  ridicule,  by  a  very  awkward  tautology. — 
T.  Wabtoh. 

I  Sh4  kiOek'd, 

That  is,  hoarded.    **  Hutch"  if  an  old  word,  still  in  usa,  for  ooffnr.— T.  Warton. 

>  And  live  like  Naturae  hoMtardM,  not  Ker  soiw. 
The  expression  is  taken  from  Heb.  xiL  8.    "Then  are  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons."— 
Nbwtox. 

%  The  vtin^d  air  darVd  vaiik  plvmm. 
The  image  is  taken  from  what  the  ancients  said  of  the  air  of  the  northern  islatodi^ 
that  it  was  clogged  and  darkened  with  feathers.— Wabburtoh. 

«  The  herde,  ibo. 
Mr.  Bowie  observes,  that  the  tenor  of  Comns's  argument  is  much  the  same  with  that 
of  Clarinda,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Sea- Voyage,"  a.  it  s.  1  :^- 

Should  all  women  nee  this  obstinate  abstinence, 
YoQ  wonld  force  upon  ns ; 
In  a  few  jears  the  whole  world  would  be  peopled 
Only  with  beesU^— T.  Waktob. 

d  The  eea  o^er/raught  would  ewell,  Ac 
Dr.  Warburton  and  Br.  Newton  remark,  that  this  and  the  four  following  lines  are 
exceedingly  childish.    Perhaps  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  oharaeter  of  the  wily 
ipeaker;  and  might  be  intended  to  expose  that  ostentatious  sophistiy,  by  which  a  bad 
cause  Is  generally  supported. — Todd. 
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And  80  bestad  with  stars,*  that  they  below 
Would  grow  inured  to  light,  and  come  at  last 
To  gaze  upon  the  son  with  shameless  brows. 
Lis^  Lady ;  be  not  ooy,  and  be  not  cosen'd 
With  that  same  vaunted  name,  virginity. 
Beauty  is  Nature's  coin,  must  not  be  hoarded, 
But  must  be  current ;  and  the  good  thereof 
Consists  in  mutual  and  partaken  bliss, 
Unsavoury  in  the  enjoyment  of  itself ; 
If  you  let  slip  time,  like  a  neglected  rose, 
It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languish'd  head.' 
Beauty  is  Nature's  brag,*  and  must  be  shown 
In  courts,  at  feasts,  and  high  solemnities, 
Where  most  may  wonder  at  the  workmanship: 
It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home,^ 
They  had  their  name  thence ',  coarse  complezionSy 
And  cheeks  of  sony  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  teaze  the  huswife's  wooL 
What  need  a  vermeil-tinctured  lip  for  that. 
Love-darting  eyes,'  or  tresses  like  the  mom  J 
There  was  another  meaning  in  these  gifts ; 
Think  what,  and  be  advised :  you  are  but  young  yetw^ 
Lad.  I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlocked  my  Ups 
In  this  unhalloVd  air,  but  that  this  juggler 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment,  as  mine  eyes, 
Obtruding  false  rules  prank'd  in  reason's  garb. 


•  And  9o  hethid  with  §tar$, 
80  Drayton,  in  his  most  elegant  epistle  from  King  John  to  Matilda,  which  our  anthoTy 
as  we  shidl  see,  has  more  largely  copied  in  the  remainder  of  Comus's  speeeh,  toL  L  pb 
232,  of  heaven:— 

Woold  she  put  on  her  star-bestadded  crown.— T.  Wa'Sltotk. 

t  If  you  let  alip  timej  like  a  neglected  ro$ef 

It  toithert  on  the  Halk  with  languished  hecuL 

Bee  ''Midsnmmer  Nighfs  Dream/'  a.  i.  s.  1 : — 

But  eaithlier  happy  is  the  rose  distill'd, 

Than  that,  whicn,  witherinj^  on  the  viivin  thorn, 

Grows,  lives,  tind  dies,  in  single  blessedness. — ^T.  WAaroil. 

C  Beauty  t«  Nature^a  hraop  and  mutt  he  thoton 
In  courts,  Ac. 

See  Fletcher's  ''Taith.  8hep."  a.  i.  s.  1.  **  Oive  not  yonrself  to  loneliness,"  Ae. 
Bat  this  argument  is  pursued  more  at  large  in  Drayton's  Epistle  above  quoted.— 
T.  Wa-etok. 

k  It  it/or  homely  featwrta  to  keep  home. 

The  same  tnm  and  manner  of  expression  is  in  the  ''  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yarona,"  at 
the  beginning : — 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits^NxwTOM. 

i  Love-darting  eyea, 
80  in  Sylvester's  **  Dn  Bart"  ed.  fol.  p.  399  :— 

Whoso  beholds  her  sweet  love-darting  eyn.-~T.  Wartoii. 

J  You  art  hut  young  yet. 

This  was  too  personal.  Lady  Alice  Egerton,  who  acted  the  par^  was  about  twelve: 
she  here  sustained  a  feigned  character  which  the  poet  overlooked.  He  too  plainly 
adverts  to  her  age.  Particularities,  where  no  compliment  wa?  implied,  shoold  have 
been  avoided. — ^T.  Wabton. 
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I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  argumentSy^ 

And  Yirtne  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 

Impostor  I  do  not  charge  most  innocent  Nature; 

As  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotous 

With  her  abundance ;  she,  good  cateress; 

Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good; 

That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 

And  holy  dictate  of  spare  temperance  'J 

If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want; 

Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share"" 

Of  that  which  lewdly-pamper'd  luxury 

Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess. 

Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed 

In  unsuperfluous  even  proportion. 

And  she  no  whit  encumbered  with  her  store ; 

And  then  the  Oiver  would  be  better  thank'd. 

His  praise  due  paid  :  for  swinish  gluttony 

Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast. 

But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 

Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.     Shall  I  go  on. 

Or  have  I  said  enow  ?    To  him  that  dares 

Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 

Against  the  sun-clad  power  of  chastity. 

Fain  would  I  something  say ; — ^yet  to  what  end  ? 

Thou  hast  nor  ear,  nor  soul,*  to  apprehend 

The  sublime  notion,  and  high  mystery ,<^ 

That  must  be  utter'd  to  unfold  the  sage 

And  serious  doctrine  of  virginity ; 

And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  not  know 

More  happiness  than  this  thy  present  lot. 


k  /  hate  token  Viee  can  hoU  ker  argwMntt, 

In  the  eonstmetion  of  a  mill,  a  part  of  the  machine  ia  called  the  bonlting-milt,  which 
separates  the  flonr  from  the  bran.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  context  is  this,  "  I 
am  offended  when  Vice  pretends  to  dispute  and  reason,  for  it  always  oses  sophistry/'— 
T.  Wartox. 

1  jS^are  temperanoe, 

"  IL  Pens."  T.  46 :—  ^ 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet.— T.  Waktor. 

B  A  moderate  and  beeeeming  ahare. 

So,  in  his  <<  Prose  Works,"  i.  161,  ed.  1698.  "  We  cannot  therefore  do  better  than  to 
leave  this  care  of  ours  to  God :  he  can  easily  send  labourers  into  his  hanrest,  that  shall 
not  cry.  Give,  give,  but  be  contented  with  a  moderate  and  beseeming  allowance." — ^Todd. 

■  TTboti  haet  nor  ear,  nor  eoul,  Ac. 

See  before,  y.  453,  Ao.  By  studying  the  reveries  of  the  Platonic  writers,  Milton  con- 
tracted a  theory  concerning  chastity  and  the  purity  of  love,  in  the  contemplation  of 
which,  like  other  visionaries,  he  indulged  his  imagination  with  ideal  refinements,  and 
with  pleasing  lint  unmeaning  notions  of  excellence  and  perfection. — T.  Warton. 

•  The  aublime  notion,  and  high  mytUry,  Ac. 

Thus,  in  his  "  Smectymnnus,"  speaking  of  chastity : — "  Having  had  the  doctrine  of 
Holy  Scripture,  unfolding  those  chaste  and  high  mysteries,  with  timeliest  care  infuse<^ 
that  the  body  is  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the  body." — Todd. 
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Enjoj  jovr  dear  vh,  and  gmj  rlietorick,^ 
That  hath  m  veil  been  tu^l  her  danling  fisnee;* 
Thoa  art  not  lb  to  hear  th jself  eonriiieed : 
Yet  should  I  tiy,  the  nucuMUouled  worth 
Of  this  pore  canae  would  kindle  mj  npi  sfints 
To  aoeh  a  iame  of  aacred  Teheaenee, 
That  dumb  thinga  would  be  mored  to  sjmpaihiaey 
And  the  bmte  earth  would  lend  her  nenres/  and  shake, 
Till  all  thj  magick  stniciunis  rear'd  so  high. 
Were  shattered*  into  heaps  o'er  thj  fiJse  head. 
Com,  She  fables  not;  I  feel  that  I  do  iear« 
Her  words  set  off  bj  some  soperianr  power; 
And  though  not  mortal,"  jet  a  cold  shuddering  dew 
Dips  me  all  o'er,  as  when  the  wrath  of  JoTe 
Speaks  thunder,  and  the  chains  of  Ereboa, 
To  some  of  Saturn's  crew.     I  must  dissemble, 
And  try  her  yet  more  strongly.     Come,  no  more : 
This  is  mere  mond  babble,  and  direct 
Against  the  canon^ws  of  our  foundation :  ^ 
I  must  not  suffer  this;  yet  'tis  but  the  lees  ^ 
And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood : 
But  this  will  cure  all  straight ;  one  sip  of  this 
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9  Oag  rhttoriek. 
See  BeMmont  and  Fletcher's  "  PhilMter,"  a.  It.  i.  L    *<  I  know  aot  yoar  AHontk; 
bnt  I  esn  Uj  it  on."~T.  Wastos. 

q  Bier  dazdiug  /emee. 

We  hftre  the  tuhrtantiTe  Tenee**  io  Shakjpewe,  **  Maeh  Ado  about  Noth."  a.  t.  i.  L 
"Despight  his  nice  fence,"  4e. — T.  Waetuh. 

r  And  the  hmie  earth  would  lend  her  mervet. 

The  unfeeling  Earth  woold  sympathise  and  assist  It  is  Hofaee's  "hrata  telliiSy" 
Od.  L  xuiT.  9.— T.  Wartov. 

•  Wtrt  akaUer^d,  Ae. 
In  G.  Fletcher's  "  Christ's  Vici."  the  soreeresse  sings  a  song,  the  sabjeet  of  which  is. 
Lore  "  obtmding  false  rules  prank'd  in  reason's  garb,"  and  endeaToors  to  eaptiTate  oar 
SaTioor  in  the  same  manner  as  Comas  does  the  Lady. — Hbadlbt. 

(  These  six  lines  are  aside,  bat  I  woald  point  the  first  thus :  "  She  fkbles  not,  I  feel 
that;"  that  is,  I  feel  that  she  does  not  ftible,  Ae. — Sthpsox. 

•  And  though  not  Mortal,  Ac 

Her  words  are  assisted  by  somewhat  diWae;  and  I,  although  immortal,  and  abore 
the  race  of  man,  am  so  affected  with  their  force,  that  a  cold  shnddering  dew,  Ac.  Here 
is  the  noblest  panegyric  on  the  power  of  rirtae,  adorned  with  the  sublimest  imagery. 
It  is  extorted  from  the  month  of  a  magician  and  a  preiematoral  being,  who  althoagh 
aetnally  possessed  of  his  prey,  feels  all  the  terrors  of  haman  natare  at  the  bold  rebuke 
of  innocence,  and  shudders  with  a  sadden  cold  sweat  like  a  guilty  man. — ^T.  Waxtos. 

V  Againtt  the  eanon4awe  of  our  foundation. 

"  Canon-laws,"  a  Joke ! — Warbdrtoh. 

Here  is  a  ridicule  on  establishments,  and  the  canon-law,  now  greatly  eneouraged  by 
the  church.  Perhaps  on  the  canons  of  the  churoh,  now  rigidly  enforoed,  and  at  which 
Milton  frequently  glanoes  in  his  prose  tracts. — ^T.  Wartoh. 

V  Yet  'tie  but  the  2eet. 

I  like  the  manuscript  reading  best, — 

This  ii  raere  moral  stuff,  the  TOry  lees. 

"Yet"  is  bad:  "But."  very  inaccurate.— Hurd. 
''Tet^  is  omitted  both  by  Tiokeil  and  Fenton.— Todd. 
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Will  bathe  the  drooping  Bpirite  in  delight^ 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.     Be  wise,  and  taste. 

[The  Broikert  rash  in  with  swords  drawn,  wrest  his  glass  oat  of  his  hand,  and  hreak 
it  against  the  groand;  his  roat  make  sign  of  resistance,  hat  are  all  driyen  in. 
The  Attendant  Sjnrit  comes  in.] 

Spir.  What,  have  yon  let  the  false  enchanter  'scape  7 
0,  ye  mistook ;  ye  should  have  snatch'd  his  wand,' 
And  bound  him  fast :  without  his  rod  reversed, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power. 
We  cannot  free  the  Lady  that  sits  here 
In  stony  fetters  fixM,  and  motionless : 
yet  stay ;  be  not  disturbed ;  now  I  bethink  me, 
Some  other  means  ^  I  have  which  may  be  used. 
Which  once  of  Melibceus  old  I  leam'd, 
The  soothest  *  shepherd  that  e'er  piped  on  plains.* 

There  is  a  sentle  nymph  not  far  from  hence,^ 
That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn  stream^ 
Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure ; 
Whilom  she  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine, 

>  Of  y  mittook;  y«  thould  heme  anateVd  hit  teandy  Ac. 
They  are  directed  before  to  seise  Comae's  wand,  r.  053:  and  this  was  from  the 
**  Faerie  Qaeene,V  where  Sir  Gayon  breaks  the  charming  staff  of  Pleasare's  porter,  as 
he  likewise  overthrows  his  bowl,  ii.  xii.  49.  Bat  from  what  particalar  process  of  diaen- 
ohantment,  ancient  or  modem,  did  Milton  take  the  notion  of  reversing  Comas's  wand 
or  rod  ?  It  was  from  a  passage  of  Ovid,  the  great  ritualist  of  classical  sorcery,  before 
cited,  where  the  companions  of  Ulysses  are  restored  to  their  human  shapes,  "Metam." 
xiy.  300. 

Peroatimer^ue  caput  eonverste  verbere  virgoe, 
Verbaque  dicantur  dictis  contraria  verbis. 

The  oircnmstanoe  in  the  text,  of  the  Brothers  forgetting  to  seize  and  reverse  the  magi- 
cian's rod,  while  by  contrast  it  heightens  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Attendant 
Spirit,  affords  the  opportunity  of  introducing  the  fiction  of  raising  Sabrina ;  which, 
exclusive  of  its  poeticid  ornaments,  is  recommended  by  a  local  propriety,  and  was 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  audience,  as  the  Severn  is  the  famous  river  of  the  neigh- 
boorhood. — ^T.  Wartor. 

f  Some  other  tneanSf  Ac. 

Dr.  Johnson  reprobates  this  ''  long  narration,"  as  he  styles  it,  about  Sabrina;  which, 
he  says,  "  is  of  no  use  because  it  is  false,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to  a  good  being."  By 
the  poetical  reader  this  fiction  is  considered  as  trae.  In  common  sense,  the  relator  is 
not  true :  and  why  may  not  an  imaginary  being,  even  of  a  good  character,  deliver  an 
imaginary  tale?  Where  is  the  moral  impropriety  of  an  innocent  invention,  especially 
when  introduced  for  a  virtuous  purpose  ?  In  poetry  false  narrations  are  often  more 
useful  than  true.  Something,  and  something  preternatural,  and  conseqaenUy  false, 
out  therefore  more  poetical,  was  necessary  for  the  present  distress. — T.  Warton. 

■  The  •ootheet. 
The  truest,  faithfalest    '<  Sooth"  is  truth ;  "  in  sooth"  is  indeed :  and  therefore  what 
this  soothest  shepherd  teaches  may  be  depended  upon. — Nbwtoh. 

•  7%af  e*er  piped  on  plaint, 

Spenser  thus  characterises  Hobbinol,  as  Mr.  Bowie  observes,  in  "  Colin  Clout's  come 
Home  again :" — 

A  iolly  groome  was  hee, 
As  ener  piped  on  on  oatan  reed.— T.  Wartom. 

b  There  i»  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from  henee^  kc. 
The  part  of  the  fable  of  "  Comus,"  which  may  be  called  the  disenchantment^  is  evi- 
dently founded  on  Fletcher's  "Faithful  Shepherdess."    The  moral  of  both  dnmas  is 
the  triumph  of  chastity.    This  in  both  is  finely  brought  about  by  the  same  sort  of 
machinery. — ^T.  Wartoh. 
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That  had  the  sceptre  from  his  father  Bmte. 
The  goiltlesB  damsel,  flying  the  mad  pnisoit 
Of  her  enraged  stepdame  Gnendolen, 
Commended  her  Cair  innocence  to  the  flood^ 
That  staid  her  flight  with  his  cross-flowing  oonise. 
The  water  nymphs,  that  in  the  bottom  play'd. 
Held  up  their  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in, 
Bearing  her  straight  to  aged  Nerens'  hall ; 
Who,  piteons  of  her  woes,  rear'd  her  lank  head. 
And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe  « 
In  nectar'd  layers,'  strew'd  with  asphodel ; 
And  through  the  porch  *  and  inlet  of  each  sense 
Dropped  in  ambrosial  oils,  till  she  reviyed, 
And  underwent  a  quick  immortal  change,' 
Made  goddess  of  the  riyer :  still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eye 
Visits  the  herds  along  the  twilight  meadows,' 
Helping  all  urchin  blasts,^  and  ill-luck  signs 
That  the  shrewd  meddling  elfe  delights  to  make, 
Which  she  with  precious  yial'd  liquours  heals : 
For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festiyals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustick  lays, 


c  Imbathe, 

The  word  "ImVsthe"  oeean  in  our  author's  "Reformation  f — "Hethinlu  a  soTran 
and  reviring  joy  miut  needa  meh  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears;  and  the 
sweet  odour  of  the  returning  gospel  imbathe  his  soul  with  the  fragrance  of  Hearen." 
What  was  enthusiasm  in  most  of  tiie  puritanical  writers,  was  poetry  in  Milton. — ^T. 
Wabtoh. 

d  In  neetar^d  lomen. 

This,  at  leasty  reminds  us  of  Alcssus's  epigiam  or  epitaph  on  Homer,  who  died  in  the 
island  of  lo.  The  Kereids  of  the  circumambient  sea  bathed  his  dead  body  with  nectar. 
The  process  which  follows,  of  dropping  ambrosial  oils  **  into  the  porch  and  inlet  of 
each  sense*  of  the  drowned  Sabrina,  is  originally  from  Homer,  where  Venus  anoints 
the  dead  body  of  Patroclus  with  rosy  ambrosial  oiL    B.  zxiiL  180.— T.  Waston. 

•  And  through  the  porch. 
The  same  metaphor  in  ''  Hamlet,"  a.  i.  s.  8. 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ear  did  pour 
The  leperoas  distUment. — ^Nxwroir. 

t  And  underwent  a  quick  immortal  change, 
8o  in  the  **  Tempest,"  a.  L  s.  2. 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 

Bat  dotn  saiTer  a  sea-change. — Smmirs. 

f  Vieite  the  herde  along  the  tunlight  meadotoe,  Ao. 
The  virgin  shepherdess  Clorin,  in  Fleteher's  pastoral  play,  so  frequently  q[Uoted,  pos- 
sesses the  skill  of  Sabrina,  a.  i.  s.  1. — ^T.  Wartov. 

k  Helping  all  urehin  hlaete. 

The  urehin,  or  hedge-hog,  from  its  solitariness,  the  ugliness  of  its  appearanoe,  and 
from  a  popular  opinion  that  it  sucked  or  poisoned  the  udders  of  cows,  was  adopted  into 
the  demonologio  system;  and  its  shape  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  assumed  by 
nischicTons  elves.    Hence  it  was  one  of  the  plagues  of  Caliban  in  the  ''Tempest," 

a.  ii.  s.  2. 

His  spirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse :  bnl  they  Ml  not  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  archin-Bhows,  pitcjinie  in  the  mire,  ttc. — ^T.  Wartoh. 
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And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream' 

Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils : 

And,  as  the  old  swain  said,  she  can  unlock 

The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numming  spell,^ 

If  she  be  risht  invoked  in  warbled  song ; 

For  maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift 

To  aid  a  virgin,  such  as  was  herself,*^ 

In  hard-besetting  need ;  'this  will  I  try. 

And  add  the  power  of  some  adjuring  verse. 

BONG 

Sabrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies'  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair :  * 

Listen  for  dear  honour's  sake, 

Cbddess  of  the  silver  lake ; 
listen,  and  save  1 
Listen,  and  appear  to  us, 
In  name  of  great  Oceanus ;  * 
By  the  earth-shaking  Neptune's  maoe,* 
And  Tethys'  grave  majestick  pace ; 

I  And  throw  noeet  garland  wreatht  into  her  ftream, 
Beamnont  and  Fletcher  exhibit  »  passage  immediately  to  the  purport  of  the  tezt» 
''False  One,"  a.  iii  ■.  8. 

With  incenw  let  us  blen  the  brim ; 

And  ai  the  wanton  fishes  swim, 

Let  tts  gams  and  garlands  fling,  fte^— T.  Wabtox. 

J  She  can  unlock 
The  yskuping  eharm,  and  thaw  the  numming  apelL 
This  notion  of  the  wisdom  or  skill  of  Sabrina,  is  in  Drayton,  **  Polyolb."  s.  y.  roL  IL 
p.  763.— T.  Wabtoh. 

k  To  aid  a  virgin,  eueh  as  was  herte^, 
Allnding  perhaps  to  the  Danaids'  invocation  of  Pallas,  wherein  they  use  the  same 
argument,  JBechyL  "Supp."  y.  155. — Thtbb. 

1  In  twitted  hraidt  of  liliet. 
We  are  to  understand  water-lilies,  with  whioh  Drayton  often  braids  the  tresses  of  his 
water-nymphs,  in  the  '^  Polyolbion." — T.  Wabtoh. 

■  The  looee  train  of  (fty  amher-dropping  hair. 
We  haye  "an  amber  cloud"  aboye,  v.  833.  And,  in  **  L' Allegro  "  **  the  sun  is  robed 
in  flames  and  amber  light,"  y.  fll.  But  liquid  amber  is  a  yeUow  pellucid  gam.  Sa- 
orina's  hair  drops  amber,  because  in  the  poet's  idea,  her  stream  was  supposed  to  be 
transparent;  as  the  riyer  of  bliss  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iii.  358 ;  and  Choaspes  has  an 
*< amber  stream,"  "Paradise  Regained,"  b.  iii.  288.  Bat  Choaspes  was  called  the 
"  golden  water."  Amber,  when  applied  to  water,  means  a  luminous  clearness ;  when  to 
hair,  bright  yellow. — T.  Wabtov. 

A  carious  passage  in  Nash's  "  Terrors  of  the  Night,"  1594,  will  minutely  illustrate 
the  "amber-dropping  hair"  of  Sabrina:  Nash  is  describing  a  "troupe  of  naked  yirgins. 
Their  hair  they  ware  loose  ynrolled  about  their  shoulders,  whose  dsAgling  amber 
trammels,  reaching  downe  beneath  their  knees,  seemed  to  dxo^  banlme  on  their  deli- 
oions  bodies." — Todd. 

»  In  name  o/greai  Ooeanue, 
It  will  be  enrions  to  obsenre  how  the  poet  has  distinguished  the  sea-deities  by  the 
epithets  and  attributes,  which  are  assigned  to  each  of  them  in  the  best  classic  authors: 
"  Great  Oceanus,"  as  in  Hesiod,  "  Theog."  20.  *SUtav6^  re  /i/yay.-- Nbwton. 

•  J?y  the  earth-thaking  N^tune*»  maee,  kc 
Neptune  is  usually  called  "  earth-shaking,"  in  "  IL"  xii.  27,  xz.  13.    Tethys  the  wife 
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By  hoary  Nereiu'  wrinkled  look, 
And  the  Carpathian  wixaid's  hook; 
By  Bcalv  Triton's  winding  shell,* 
And  old  soothsaying  Glancns*  spell ; 
By  Leuoothea's  lovely  haads^ 
Aikd  her  son  that  mles  the  strands ; 
By  Thetis'  tinsel-slipper'd  Ibet,* 
Ajkd  the  songs  of  sirens  sweet;'* 
By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomh, 
And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comh/ 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks. 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  loeks; 
By  all  uie  nymphs  that  nightly  danoe 
Upon  thy  streams  with  wily  glanoe  ; 
Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head, 
From  thy  coral-paven  bed. 
And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 


'A  OceAnUy  and  mother  of  the  gods,  mvf  well  be  lapposed  to  hftre  "  »  gimTe  nu^eatick 
pacer*  Hesiod  calls  her  "the  Tenermble  Tethye,"  '"Theog."  368.  Milton  had  before 
called  Kereoa,  at  y.  835,  "aged,"  as  in  VirgU,  "  Georg."  ir.  392,  "grandsBTiu  Nereiu:" 
he  DUty  be  called  "  hoary"  too  npon  another  aeoonnt : — "  Fere  omnet  Dii  manni  senea 
sont^  albent  enim  eonim  capita  spumis  aqoannn."  Senrins,  in  "  Oeorg."  !▼.  408 : — "  The 
Carpathian  wisard"  Ib  Protens,  who  had  a  eave  at  Carpathns,  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  was  a  wisard  or  prophet,  as  also  Neptune's  shepherd;  and  as  snch  bore  a 
hook.  See  Virgil,  "  Georg."  ir.  387.— Newtoh. 
And  Orid,  "Met"  zi  349 :— " Carpathins  Yates."— ToDB. 

P  Tr\ion*9  winding  aheU,  Ae. 

Triton  was  Neiptime^s  tranpeter,  and  was  "  scaly,"  as  all  these  sorts  of  creatures  are : 
— "  sqnamis  modo  hispido  oorpore,  etiam  qua  humanam  eflBgiem  habent"  Plin.  lib.  Ix. 
sect  It.  His  "winding  shell"  is  particalarly  described  in  Ovid^"  Met"  L  333.  Glaucus 
was  an  excellent  fisher  or  diver,  and  so  was  feigned  to  be  a  sea-god.  Aristofle  writes 
that  he  prophesied  to  the  gods,  and  Nicandor  says  that  Apollo  himself  leant  the  art  of 
prediction  from  Glaucus.  See  AthensBus,  lib.  yii.  cap.  12.  And  Euripides,  "  Orest* 
363,  calls  him  the  seaman's  prophet,  and  interpreter  of  Nerens ;  and  ApoUon.  Rhodins, 
"  Argonaut,"  1310,  gires  him  the  same  appellation.  Ino,  flying  from  the  rage  of  her 
husband  Athamas,  who  was  furiously  mad,  threw  herself  from  the  top  of  a  rock  into 
the  sea,  with  her  son  Melicerta  in  her  arms.  Neptune,  at  the  intercession  of  Venus, 
changed  them  into  sea-deities,  and  gave  them  new  names ;  Leuoothea  to  her,  and  to 
him  PaUemon.  See  Orid,  "Met"  ir.  ft38.  She,  being  Leucothea,  or  Hie  white  god- 
dess, may  well  be  supposed  to  have  "  lorely  hands,"  which  I  presume  the  poet  men- 
tions in  opposition  to  Thetis's  feet:  and  her  son  "rules  the  strands,"  haring  the 
command  of  the  ports,  and  therefore  called  in  Latin  Portwnnu$,  See  OTid*  "Fast"  tL 
645. — ^Newtos. 

4  Tinsel-^Upper'd/Bet, 

The  poet  meant  this  as  a  paraphrase  of  "silrer-footed,"  the  nsval  epithet  of  Thetii 
in  Homer. — ^Nbwtoh. 

r  Sirent  noeel,  Ae. 

The  sirens  are  introduced  here,  as  being  sea-nymphs,  and  singing  npon  the  eoast — 

NlWTON. 

•  Parthenope  and  Ligea  were  two  of  the  sirens.  Parthenope's  tomb  was  at  Naples, 
which  was  therefore  cidled  Parthenope.  Plin.  lib.  iil.  sect  ix.  Silius  ItaL  xiL  83. 
Ligea  is  also  the  name  of  a  sea-nymph  in  Virgil, "  Georg."  iv.  336 ;  and  tiie  poet  draws 
her  in  the  attitude  in  whieh  mermaids  are  represented.  See  Orid,  "  Met"  It.  310,  of 
Safanaeis. — ^Nnwroir. 

One  of  the  employments  of  the  nymph  Salmaeis  In  Ovid,  is  to  eomb  her  hair ;  but 
that  fiction  is  here  heightened  with  the  brilliancy  of  romance.  Ligea's  comb  is  of  gold, 
and  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks.  These  were  new  allurements  for  the  unwary. — T. 
Wabtor. 
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Till  thou  our  summons  answer'd  have. 

Lbten,  and  save  I* 

[Sabbiha  rises,  sttended  by  Winter  Nymphi)  md  tingv-] 

By  the  rushy-fringed  bank,* 

Where  grows  the  willow,  and  the  osier  dank/ 

My  sliding  chariot  stays, 
Thick  set  with  agate,^  and  the  azure  sheen' 
Of  turkis  blue,  and  emerald  green, 

ThM  in  the  channel  strays ; 
Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feef^ 
O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head,* 

That  bends  not  as  I  tread :  ■ 
Gentle  swain,  at  thy  request, 

I  am  here. 

Spir,  Goddess  dear, 
We  implore  thy  powerful  hand 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 
Of  true  virgin  here  distressed, 
Through  the  force,  and  through  the  wile. 
Of  unbless'd  enchanter  vile. 

Sab,  Shepherd,  'tis  my  office  best 

t  Liattn,  and  mm  / 

The  repetition  of  the  prayer,  yer.  8CC  and  889,  in  the  invocation  of  Sabrina,  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  iBechylns's  Choms  in  the  inrocation  of  Darins's  shade,  *'Pera»/'  ver.  660 
and  674^— Thtvb. 

Thns  Amaryllis,  in  the  '^Faithftil  Shepherdess,"  InTokes  the  priest  of  Pan  to  proteet 
her  firom  the  sullen  shepherd,  a.  ▼.  s.  1,  p.  184. — T.  Wabtoit. 

^  By  the  nuhif-Jringed  honk. 
See  << Paradise  JiOSt,"  b.  Iy.  262:— ''The  fringed  band  with  mTrUe  orownU"— T. 
Wabtov. 

V  When  gn)W9  the  willow,  and  ike  oner  dank. 

Bee  the  "Faithftd  Shepherdess,"  a.  iii.  s.  1,  p.  163.— T.  Wabtoh. 

*  Jfy  iliding  chariot  etaye. 
Thick  »et  with  agate,  Ac 
See  Drajton,  "  Polyolb.  s.  y.  yoI.  ii.  p.  762.— T.  Wakioh. 

>  The  OKmre  eheen, 

"Sheen"!*  agidn  used  as  a  snbstantiye  for  brightness  in  this  poem,  yer.  1008.^ 
Todd. 

r  PrintUee/ket. 

So  Prospero  to  his  elves,  but  in  a  style  of  much  higher  and  wUder  Setion,  <'Temp." 
a.  V.  s.  1  ^— 


And  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  pnatless  foott 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  back.— T.  Wabtoh. 


s  Vdvet'head, 

In  the  "Faiihftil  Shepherdess,"  a.  ii.  s.  1:— '<The  dew-drops  hang  on  the  yelyet 
heads"  of  flowers. — ^Todd. 

•  That  hende  not  a»  I  tread. 
See  ^'England's  Helieon,"  ed.  1614,  by  W.  H.  :— 

Where  she  doth  wmlke, 
Scarce  ihe  doth  the  primeroae  head 
Depresse,  or  tender  stnlke 
Of  bloMtr-vein'd  violets. 
Whereon  her  foot  she  sets. — ^T.  Wartoii. 
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To  help  ensnared  chastity : 

Brightest  Lady,  look  on  me> 

Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 

Drops,  wat  from  my  fountain  pure 

I  haye  kept,  of  precions  cure ; " 

Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  tip/ 

Thrice  upon  thy  ruEied  lip :  * 

Next  this  marble  yenom'd  seat. 

Smeared  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat, 

I  touch  with  chaste  palms  moist  and  cold  : — 

Now  the  spell  hath  lost  his  hold ; ' 

And  I  must  hastOy  ere  morning  hour,  *"* 

To  wait  in  Amphitrite's  bower.' 

[Sabbdta  deioendfl,  and  the  Lady  riies  out  of  her  seat] 

Sjpir.  Yirffin,  daughter  of  Locrine, 
Sprung  of  old  Anchises'  line/ 
May  thy  brimmed  wayes  for  this 

Their  full  tribute  neyer  miss*  "• 

From  a  thousand  petty  rills, 
That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills : 

k  Brightett  Ladjf,  look  <m  m;    « 
In  the  mann8oript»  otrhiovt ;  but "  brightestT'  is  an  epithet  thus  applied  in  the  "Faith* 
fhl  Shepherdess."— T.  Wabton. 

•  Drop;  thai  from  mjf  fountain  pure 
I  have  hqat,  of  preeiout  cure. 
Calton  proposed  to  read  ure,  that  is,  nse.    The  word,  it  must  be  ownedf  was  not 
nnoommon :  but  the  rhymes  of  many  couplets  in  the  **  FaiUiftil  Shepherdess,"  rehiting  to 
the  same  business,  and  ending  "pore"  and  ** oare,"  shows  that  emre  was  MUton's  word. 
— T.  Wabtoh. 

4  Thriee  %q>on  thy  finger't  tip,  Ae. 
Compare  Shakspeare,  "  Mids.  Night's  Drcam,^'  a.  iL  s.  6.    Bnt  Milton,  in  most  of  the 
drenmstanoes  of  dissolying  this  charm,  is  apparently  to  be  traced  in  tiie  "  Faithiiil 
Shepherdess." — ^T.  Wabtok. 

•  Thy  ruined  lip. 
So  in  Browne's  '<Brit  Past"  b.  ii.  s.  iiL  p.  78  :— 

The  melting  rabyes  on  her  cherry  lip<— Todd. 

1 1  touch  with  chaete  palme  moiet  and  cold  .*— 
Now  the  epeU  hath  loet  hie  hold. 
Compare  Fletcher's  ''Faithful  Shepherdess/'  a.  y.  s.  1 ;  a.  ill  a.  1.— T.  Wabtov. 
The  chaste  hands  also  of  Britomart,  the  flower  of  chastity,  ''Faer.  Qu."  ilL  zL  6, 
were  not  here  forgotten  by  Milton. — Todd. 

f  To  u>ait  in  Amphitrit^e  bower, 
Drayton's  Sabrina  is  arrayed  in 

A  watchet  weed,  with  many  a  enrioos  waTS, 
Which  as  a  princely  gift  great  Amphitrite  gaTe. 

"Polyolb."  s.  ▼.  Tol.  iL  p.  752.    And  we  hare  <' Amphitrite's  bower,"  ibid.  s.  zxrliL 
T.  iii.  p.  1198.— T.  Wabtor. 

h  Sprung  of  old  Anchieet^  line. 
For  Loorlne  was  the  son  of  iBrutus,  who  was  the  son  of  SilWus,  Silvins  of  AscaninSy 
Asoanitts  of  iBneas,  JBneas  of  Anchises.    See  Milton's  *'  History  of  England,"  b.  L— • 
Newtoh. 

i  Their /uU  tribute  netfer  miee,  Ac 
The  torrents  from  the  Welsh  mountains  sometimes  raise  the  Seyem  on  a  sudden  to  a 
prodigious  height :  but  at  the  same  time  they  "  fill  her  molten  crystal  with  mud :"  her 
stream,  which  of  itself  is  dear,  is  then  discoloured  and  muddy.    The  poet  adyerts  to 
Ihe  known  natural  properties  of  the  riyer. — T.  Wabtoh. 
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Summer  drowth,  or  singed  air 

Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair. 

Nor  wet  Octobers  torrent  flood  •*   j 

Thy  molten  crystal  fill  with  mnd;  ' 

May  thy  billows  roll  ashore 

The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore ;' 

May  thy  lofty  head  be  crown'd^ 

With  many  a  tower*  and  terrace  ronnd^  ** 

And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 

With  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon  !"■ 

Come,  Lady,  while  heaven  lends  us  grace^ 
Let  us  fly  this  cursed  place, 

Lest  the  sorcerer  us  entice  ^ 

With  some  other  new  device. 
Not  a  waste  or  needless  sound, 
Till  we  come  to  holier  ground ; 
I  shall  be  vour  faithful  guide 

Through  tnis  gloomy  covert  wide ;  *^ 

And  not  many  furlongs  thence 
Is  your  £B,ther's  residence, 
Where  this  night  are  met  in  state 
Many  a  friend  to  gratulate 

His  wish'd  presence ;  and  beside  ^"^ 

All  the  swains,  that  there  abide, 
With  jigs  and  rural  dance  resort : 
We  shall  catch  them  at  their  sport; 
And  our  sudden  coming  there 
Will  double  all  their  mirth  and  chere.  *^ 

J  Jfay  tkjf  biUofOB  roU  tuhore 
The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore* 
ThU  ifl  reasonable  as  a  wish ;  bat  jewels  were  surely  out  of  plaoe  among  the  deeo- 
rations  of  Sabrina's  chariot^  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  the  natural  productions 
of  her  stream.  The  wish  is  equally  ideal  and  imaginary,  that  her  banks  should  be 
ooyered  wiUi  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon.  A  wish  conformable  to  the  real  state  of 
things,  to  English  seasons  and  English  fertility,  would  have  been  more  pleasing,  as 
less  unnatural:  yet  we  must  not  too  severely  try  poetry  by  truth  and  reality. — ^T. 
WunroH. 

k  Jfay  thy  lojiy  hetul  he  erowti'd,  Ao. 

This  votive  address  of  gratitude  to  Sabrina  was  suggested  to  our  author  bythat  of 
Amoret  to  the  river-god  in  Fletcher's  ''  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  a.  liL  s.  1.— T.  Wabtov. 

I  With  many  a  tower,  Ac 

Mr.  Warton  thinks  that  Windsor  Castle  suggested  this  description  IGlton  was 
thinking  rather  of  Spenser. — Todd. 

B  And  here  and  there  thy  hanke  i^Mm 
With  grovee  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon* 
The  construction  of  these  two  lines  is  a  little  difficult:  to  crown  her  head  with  towers 
is  tine  imagery ;  but  to  crown  her  head  upon  her  banks  will  scarcely  be  allowed  to  be 
so.    I  would  therefore  put  a  colon  instead  of  a  comma  at  v.  935,  and  then  read 

And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 

Be  groves  of  myrrh  and  elnnamottiF— Sbwakd. 

In  V.  936,  "  banks"  is  the  nominative  case,  as  "  head"  was  in  the  last  verse  but  one. 
The  sense  and  syntax  of  the  whole  is,  May  thy  head  be  crown'd  round  about  with 
towers  and  terraces,  and  here  and  there  may  thy  banks  be  erowned  upon  with  groves, 
Ao.    The  phrase  is  Greek.--GALTOH. 
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Come,  let  ns  haste ;  the  Btara  grow  high ; 
But  night  jsdts  monarch  yet  in  the  mid  sky.* 


[The  scene  changes,  presenting  Ludlow  town  and  the  President's  castle:  tiien  oome 
.    in  Goontry  Dancers;  after  them  the  Attendant  JSjnrit,  with  the  Tuo  Brotk^n, 
and  the  LadjiA 

BONO. 

Spir,  Back  shepherds,  back ;  enough  jonr  play, 
Till  next  sunshine  holiday : 
Here  be,  without  duck  or  nod,* 
Other  tnppings  to  be  trod 
Of  lighter  toes,  and  such  court  guise 
As  Mercury  did  first  devise. 
With  the  mincing  Dryades, 
On  the  lawns  and  on  the  leas. 

[This  second  Song  presents  tiiem  to  their  Father  and  Mother.] 

Noble  Lord,  and  Lady  bright^ 
I  have  brought  ye  new  delight ; 
Here  behold  so  ffbodly  grown 
Three  fair  branches  of  your  own : 
Heaven  hath  timely  tried  their  youth, 
Their  faith,  their  patience,  and  their  truth ; 
And  sent  them  here  through  hard  assays 
With  a  crown  of  deathless  praise. 
To  triumph  in  victorious  dance 
O'er  sensual  folly  and  intemperance. 

[The  Dances  ended*  the  iS^tW^  epUognizes.] 

Spir,  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly,» 
And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 

B  The  etan  grow  high, 
But  night  eite  monarch  yet  in  the  mid  eky. 
Compare  Fletcher's  play,  a.  ii.  s.  1. — T.  Wartoit. 

0  Sere  he,  withotU  (hick  or  nod,  Ae. 
By  "docks  and  nods"  our  anthor  alludes  to  the  country  people's  awkward  way  of 
dancing :  and,  the  Two  Brothers  and  the  Lady  being  now  to  dance,  he  describes  their 
elegant  way  of  moying  by  "trippings,"  "lighter  toes,"  "  oonrt  guise/'  Ac.    He  followj 
Shs^peare,  who  makes  Ariel  tell  Prospero,  that  his  maskers. 

Before  you  can  iny,  come  and  gOy 
And  breathe  twice,  and  cry  so,  so, 
Each  one,  tripping  on  hie  toe, 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 

And  Oberon  commands  his  fitiries : — 

Brery  elfe,  and  fairy  sprite. 
Hop  ai  liffnt  at  bird  from  briar, 
And  thii  aitty  after  me 
""7,  and  dance  it  trippiofflv. 


The  Dryads  were  wood-nymphs :  but  here  the  ladies  who  appeared  on  this  oeeaaioii  at 
the  court  of  Uie  lord  president  of  the  marches,  are  very  elegantly  termed  Dryades. 
Indeed  the  prophet  complains  of  the  Jewish  women  for  mincing  as  they  go,  Isaiah  iii. 
16.    But  our  author  uses  that  word,  only  to  express  the  neatness  of  their  gait — Pbck. 


?  To  the  ocean  now  Ifiyt  Ac* 
This  speech  Is  evidently  a  paraphrase  on  Ariel's  song  in  the  "  Tempest^* 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  T.— Wabbvrton. 
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Where  day  never  shuts  his  eje. 

Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky  M. 

There  I  sack  the  liquid  air' 

All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 

Of  Hesperos,  and  his  daughters  three* 

That  sing  ahont  the  golden  tree  :^ 

Alone  the  crisped  shades  and  boirers 

Bevels  the  spruce*  and  jocund  Spring; 

The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosom'd  Hours, 

Thither  all  their  bounties  bring; 

There  eternal  Summer  dwells, 

And  west  winds,  with  musky  wing, 

About  the  oedar'd  alleys  fling 

Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow 

Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow* 

Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew 

Than  her  purfled  scaif  eaa  shew ;  ^ 

And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew^ 

4  Up  in  ike  hroadJUkl*  of  lAe  %k^. 

It  may  be  doubted  wbether  from  Virgil,  "  Aeris  in  cftmpis  latiSi*  Bxl,  tL  888,  for  at 
flret  he  had  written  "plain  fields,"  wiUi  another  idea;  a  lerel  extent  of  Terdnre. — 
T.  Wartok. 

He  wrote  "broad  fields"  flrom  IWflkz,  b.  TiiL  it  67.  "O'er  the  bfoad  field*  of 
heauen's  bright  wildemeue." — Todd. 

r  There  lewek  the  Uqmd  air, 
Thns  Ubaldo,  in  Fairfax's  "  Taeso,"  a  good  wizard,  who  dwells  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  bat  sometimes  emerges,  to  breathe  the  purer  air  of  Monnt  Canned  b.  ziy.  st. 
43;— 

And  there  in  liquid  ayte  myseh  disport. — ^T.  Waktow. 

>  All  amidet  the  gardene/mr 
Of  Heepemty  and  hit  danghtere  three. 
The  daughters  of  Hesperus,  the  brother  of  Alias,  first  mentioned  in  Milton's  manu- 
script as  their  father,  had  gardens  or  orchards  which  produced  apples  of  gold.  Spenser 
makes  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  "  Faer.  Qu."  ii.  vii.  54.  See  Ovid,  "  Metam."  ix. 
630 :  and  AppoUodor.  "  BibL"  1.  ii.  {  11.  But  what  ancient  fabler  celebrates  these 
damsels  for  their  skiU  in  singing?  Appollonius  Bhodius,  an  author  whom  Milton 
taught  to  his  scholar's,  "Argon."  !▼.  1396.  Hence  Luoan's  virgin-choir,  overlooked  bj 
the  commentators,  is  to  be  explained,  where  he  speaks  of  this  golden  grove,  ix.  860  >— 

ftiit  aurea  silva. 
Divitiieqne  graves  et  fulvo  ^ermine  rami ; 
Virgineuaqae  chorus,  nitidi  cDitodia  luci, 
Et  nunqnam  somno  damnatus  lumina  serpens,  4^0. 

Milton  flrequently  aUudea  to  these  ladies,  or  their  gardens,  "  Par.  Lost,"  b.  fit  568,  ir. 
520,  viiL  631.    "  Par.  Reg."  b.  IL  357.    And  the  Mask  before  us,  v.  892.— T.  Wartok. 

t  J%e  golden  tree. 
Many  say  that  the  apples  of  Atlas's  garden  were  of  gold :  Ovid  Is  the  only  ancient 
writer  that  says  the  trees  were  of  gold,  "  Metam."  iv.  636.^ — T.  Wariox. 

>"  Blow"  is  here  aotively  used,  as  in  Beaomont  and  Fletoher's  "Lover's  Progress,* 
a.  IL  8.  1  :*- 

The  wind  that  blows  the  April-flowers  not  softer. 
That  if,  "  makes  the  flowers  blow."    8o,  in  Jonson's  "  Mask  at  Highgate,"  1604  .*— 

For  these,  Favonias  here  shall  blow 
New  flowers,  fte.— T.  Wartox. 

▼  And  drenehee  wUh  Elyeian  dew. 
Am  in  "Par.  Loet,"  b.  xi.  867,  the  angel  says  to  Adam, 

Let  Eve,  for  I  have  dreneh'd  her  eyes, 
Here  sleep  below^— T.  Wartoh. 
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(last;  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  tme^) 
Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses. 
Where  yoang  Adonis  oft  reposes. 

Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound  *^*» 

In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground  > 
Sadly  sits  the  Assyrian  queen  :^ 
But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen  ■ 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  famed  son,  advanced, 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranced,  ^^'^ 

After  her  wandering  labours  long, 
Till  free  consent  the  cods  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride. 
And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 

Two  blissfrd  twins  are  to  be  bom,  ^^ 

Youth  and  Joy ;  *  so  Jove  hath  sworn. 
But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done,^ 
.1  can  fly,  or  I  can  run. 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end,* 

Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend ; '  '^^ 

And  frt>m  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  comers  of  the  moon.* 

^  i/Tyottr  ear*  he  true. 

Intimating  that  this  song,  which  follows^  of  AdoniB,  and  Cupid  and  Piyoha^  U  not  for 
ttko  profane,  but  only  for  well-purged  ears. — ^Hnso. 

>See  Spenser's  ''Astrophel,''  st  48.— T.  Wartoh. 

y  The  Aetyrian  queen, 

Venus  is  called  **  the  Assyrian  queen,"  because  she  was  first  worshipped  by  the 
Assyrians.    See  Paosanias,  "Attio."  lib.  L  cap.  14. — "SmwtQtu 

>  In  epangUd  eheen. 
"Mids.  N.  Dream,"  a.  IL  9. 1  :— 

By  fountain  dear,  or  spangled  stariight  sheen^^Tonn. 

•  Undoubtedly  Milton's  allusion  at  large,  is  here  to  Spenser's  allegorical  garden  of 
Adonis,  "  Faer.  Qu."  iii.  tL  46,  seq.,  but  at  the  same  time,  his  mythology  has  a  reference 
to  Spenser's  ''Hymne  of  Love,"  where  Love  is  feign'd  to  dwell  "in  a  paradise  of  all 
delight,"  with  Hebe,  or  Youth,  and  the  rest  of  the  darlings  of  Venus,  who  sport  with 
his  daughter  Pleasure. — T.  Wabton. 

k  BvX  now  my  uUk  U  emooMy  done,  Ac. 

So  Shakspeare's  Prospero,  in  the  epilogue  to  the  "Tempest:"— 

Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown,  Ac. 

And  thus  the  satyr,  in  Fletcher's  "  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  who  bears  the  character  of 
our  Attendant  Spirit,  when  his  office  or  commission  is  finished,  displays  his  power  and     ! 
actiyity,  promising  any  fiurUier  services,  s.  ult — T.  Wibtoh. 

c  The  green  eartk*e  end. 

Cape  de  Verd  isles. — Stvpsok. 

4  "Where  the  houfd  feelhin  eloto  dotk  bend, 

A  curve  which  bends  or  descends  slowly,  from  its  great  sweep.    "Bending"  has  the    . 

same  sense,  of  Dover  cliff,  in  "  E.  Lear,"  a.  ir.  s.  1 : —  I 

There  is  a  elifl*,  whose  high  and  beading  head  ! 

Looks  fearfaliy  on  the  confined  deep. 

And  in  the  " Faithful  Shepherdess,"  "bending  plain,"  p.  105.  Jonson  has  '^bending 
Tale,"  vii.  89.— T.  Wartow. 

•  And/rom  tkenee  can  eoar  a»  eoon 
To  tke  oomere  of  ike  moon, 

Oberon  sajs  of  the  swiftness  of  his  ftiries,  "  Mids.  N.  Dr."  a.  ir.  1. 1 :—  i 


Mortals,  that  would  follow  me. 
Love  Yirtne;  she  alone  is  free : 

She  can  teach  ye  how  to  clime'  '^ 

Higher  than  the  sphery  chime ;  * 
Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her.^ 

We  the  globe  earn  eompaM  looii 
Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon. 

And  Paok't  fairy,  ibid.  a.  iL  b.  1  :— 

I  do  wander  every  where, 

Swifter  than  the  moone'e  sphere.— T.  WabtoM . 

f  iS%e  can  teach  ye  how  to  cUmef  Ac 

Dr.  Warburton  has  observed,  that  tbe  last  four  verses  furnished  Pope  with  the  tiiongbt 
for  tbe  conclusion  of  bis  "  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day.**  A  prior  imitation  may  be  traced 
in  tbe  dose  of  Dxyden's  Ode. — Todd. 

f  The  epheiy  chime. 

"Obime,"  ItaL  OCnM,  Tet  be  uses  "chime"  in  tbe  common  sense,  ''Ode  Nativ.''  v. 
128.  He  may  do  so  bere,  but  then  tbe  expression  is  licentious,  I  suppose  for  tbe  sake 
of  tbe  rhyme. — ^HuiiD. 

Tbe  "spbeiy  obime"  is  tbe  music  of  tbe  spberes. — ^T.  Wartoh. 

b  Tbe  moral  of  this  poem  is  very  finely  summed  up  in  the  six  concluding  lines :  tbe 
tbougbt  contained  in  the  last  two  migbt  probably  be  suggested  to  our  antbor  by  a  pas- 
sage in  tbe  "  Table  of  Cebes,"  where  Patience  and  Perseverance  are  represented  stooping 
and  stretcbing  out  their  bands  to  help  up  those,  wbo  are  endeavouring  to  climb  tbe 
craggy  bill  of  Virtue,  and  yet  are  too  feeble  to  ascend  of  tbemselves. — ^Thtxr. 

Had  this  learned  and  ingenious  critic  duly  reflected  on  the  lofty  mind  of  MUton, "  smit 
witb  tbe  love  of  sacred  song,"  and  so  often  and  so  sublimely  employed  on  topics  of  reli- 
gion, be  migbt  readily  bave  found  a  subject^  to  whicb  the  poet  obviously  and  divinely 
alludes,  in  Uiese  concluding  lines,  without  fetching  the  thought  from  the  "  Table  of 
Cebes."  In  tbe  preceding  remark,  I  am  convinced  Mr.  Thyer  bad  no  iU  intention :  but, 
by  overlooking  so  clear  and  pointed  mi  allusion  to  a  subject^  calculated  to  kindle  that 
lively  glow  in  the  bosom  of  every  Christian,  wbicb  tbe  poet  intended  to  excite,  and  by 
referring  it  to  an  image  in  a  profane  author,  be  may,  beside  stifling  tbe  sublime  effect 
so  happily  produced,  afford  a  handle  to  some,  in  these  "  evil  days,"  wbo  are  willing  to 
make  the  religion  of  Socrates  and  Cebes  (or  that  of  Nature)  supersede  the  religion  of 
Christ.  "  The  moral  of  this  poem  is,  indeed,  very  finely  summed  up  in  the  six  con- 
cluding lines  f*  in  wbicb,  to  wind  up  one  of  tbe  most  elegant  productions  of  bis  genius, 
**  tbe  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  firenxy  rolling,"  threw  up  its  last  glance  to  Heaven,  in  rapt 
contemplation  of  that  stupendous  mystery,  whereby  He,  the  lofty  theme  of  "  Paradise 
Regained,"  stooping  from  above  all  height,  **  bowed  tbe  heavens,  and  came  down  on 
earth,  to  atone  as  man  for  tbe  sins  of  men,  to  strengthen  feeble  virtue  by  tbe  influence 
of  bis  grace,  and  to  teacb  ber  to  ascend  bis  throne." — Francis  Heztrt  Eoerton,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

Tbe  Attendant  Spirit  opens  tbe  poem  witb  a  description  of  the  rewards  wbicb  Virtue 
promises,  "  after  this  mortal  life,  to  ber  true  servants :"  the  poem,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  more  perfect,  in  closing,  as  it  commenced,  witb  tbe  solemn  and  impressive 
sentiments  of  Scripture. — ^Todd. 

In  tbe  peculiar  disposition  of  tbe  story,  tbe  sweetness  of  tbe  numbers,  tbe  Justness 
of  tbe  expression,  and  the  moral  it  teaches,  there  is  nothing  extant  in  any  language 
like  tbe  "Mask  of  Comus."— Tolaitd. 

Milton's  "Juvenile  Poems"  are  so  no  otherwise,  tban  as  tbey  were  written  in  bis 
younger  years;  for  their  dignity  and  excellence,  tbey  are  suflBcient  to  have  set  him 
among  tbe  mo«t  celebrated  of  the  poets,  even  of  tbe  ancients  tbemselves :  bis  "  Mask" 
and  **  Lycidas"  are  perhaps  superior  to  all  in  their  several  kinds. — Richardsoit. 

"Comus"  is  written  very  mucb  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare's  "Tempest,"  and  the 
"Faithful  Shepherdess"  of  Fletcher;  and  though  one  of  the  firsts  is  yet  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Milton's  compositions. — Newton. 

Milton  seems  in  this  poem  to  have  imitated  Shakspeare's  manner  more  tban  in  any 
other  of  his  works ;  and  it  was  very  natural  for  a  young  author,  preparing  a  piece  foi 
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ihe  stage,  to  propose  to  himsolf  for  a  pattern  the  most  celebrated 
dramatic  poetry. — Thtsb. 

Milton  has  here  more  professedly  imitated  the  manner  of  Shakspeare  in  his  fiury 
scenes,  than  in  any  other  of  his  works :  and  his  poem  is  much  the  better  for  it,  not 
only  for  the  beauty,  yarietj,  and  noTelty  of  his  images,  bat  for  a  brighter  vein  of 
poetry,  and  an  ease  and  delicacy  of  expression  very  superior  to  his  nataral  manner. — 
Warburtoh. 

If  this  Mask  had  been  revised  by  Milton,  when  his  ear  and  Judgment  were  perfectly 
formed,  it  had  been  the  most  exquisite  of  all  his  poems.  Aa  it  is,  there  are  some  puerili- 
ties in  it^  and  many  inaccuracies  of  expression  and  Tersiflcation.  The  two  editions  of 
his  poems  are  of  1645  and  1673.  In  1645,  he  was,  as  he  would  think,  better  employed; 
in  1673,  he  would  condemn  himself  for  havingwritten  such  a  thing  as  a  Mask,  espe- 
cially for  a  great  Lord  and  a  sort  of  viceroy .—^drd. 

The  greatest  of  Milton's  juvenile  performances  is  the  "  Mask  of  Comus,"  in  whieh 
may  very  plainly  be  discovered  the  dawn  or  twilight  of  **  Paradise  Lost."  Milton 
appears  to  have  formed  very  early  that  system  of  diction,  and  mode  of  verse,  which 
his  maturer  Judgment  approved,  and  from  which  he  never  endeavoured  nor  desired  to 
deviate.  Nor  does  ''  Comus"  afford  only  a  specimen  of  his  language ;  it  exhibits  like- 
wise his  power  of  description  and  his  vigour  of  sentiment,  employed  in  the  praise  and 
defence  of  virtue.  A  work  more  truly  poetical  is  rarely  found ;  allusions,  images,  and 
descriptive  epithets  embellish  almost  every  period  with  lavish  decoration :  aa  a  series 
of  lines,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  with  whidk  the 
votaries  have  received  it;  as  a  drama  it  is  deficient  The  action  is  not  probable.  A 
Mask,  in  those  parts  where  supernatural  intervention  is  admitted,  must  indeed  bo  given 
np  to  all  the  freaks  of  imagination ;  but,  so  far  as  the  action  is  merely  human,  it  ought 
to  be  reasonable,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  Brothers ;  who, 
when  their  sister  sinks  with  fatigue  in  a  pathless  wilderness,  wander  both  away  together 
in  search  of  berries  too  far  to  find  their  way  back,  and  leave  a  helpless  lady  to  idl  the 
sadness  and  danger  of  solitude.  This,  however,  is  a  defect  overbalanced  by  its  con- 
venience. What  deserves  more  reprehension  is,  that  Uie  prologue  spoken  in  the  wild 
wood  by  the  Attendant  Spirit  is  addressed  to  the  audience ;  a  mode  of  communication 
so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  dramatic  representation,  that  no  precedents  can  support  it. 
The  discourse  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long;  an  objection  that  may  be  made  to  almost  all 
the  following  speeches :  they  have  not  the  sprightliness  of  a  dialogue  animated  by 
reciprocal  contention,  but  seem  rather  declamations  deliberately  composed,  and  formally 
repeated,  on  a  moral  question :  the  auditor  therefore  listens  as  to  a  lecture,  without  pas- 
sion, witJiout  anxiety.  The  song  of  Comus  has  airiness  and  Jollity ;  but,  what  may 
recothmend  Milton's  morals  as  well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitations  to  pleasure  are  fo 
general,  that  they  excite  no  distinct  images  of  corrupt  ei^oyment,  and  take  no  dangerous 
hold  on  the  fancy.  The  following  soliloquies  of  Gomns  and  the  Lady  are  elegant,  bnt 
tedious.  The  song  must  owe  much  to  the  voice,  if  it  ever  can  delight  At  last  tho 
Brothers  enter  wit£  too  much  tranquillity;  and  when  they  had  feared  lest  their  sister 
should  be  in  danger,  and  hoped  Uiat  she  is  not  in  danger,  the  Elder  makes  a  speech  in 
praise  of  chastity,  and  the  Younger  finds  how  fine  it  is  to  be  a  philosopher.  Then 
descends  the  Sphrit  in  form  of  a  shepherd ;  and  the  Brother,  instead  of  being  in  haste 
to  ask  his  help,  praises  his  singing,  and  inquires  his  business  in  that  place.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  at  this  interview  the  Brother  is  taken  with  a  short  fit  of  rhyming.  The  Spirit 
relates  that  the  Lady  is  in  the  power  of  Comus ;  the  Brother  moralizes  again ;  and  the 
Spirit  makes  a  long  narration,  of  no  use  because  it  is  false,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to 
a  good  being.  In  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and  the  sentiments  are 
generous ;  but  there  is  something  wanting  to  aJIure  attention.  The  dispute  between  the 
Lady  and  Comus  is  the  most  animated  and  affecting  scene  of  the  drama,  and  wants 
nothing  but  a  brisker  reciprocation  of  objections  and  replies  to  invite  attention  ami 
detain  it  The  songs  are  vigorous,  and  full  of  imagery ;  but  they  are  harsh  in  their 
diction,  and  not  very  musical  in  their  numbers.  Throughout  the  whole,  the  figures  are 
too  bold,  and  the  language  too  luxuriant,  for  dialogue :  it  is  a  drama  in  the  epic  style, 
inelegantly  splendid,  and  tediously  instructive. — Johhson. 

Milton's  "  Comus"  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  modem  times ;  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  to  admire  most  the  poetry  of  it,  or  the  philosophy,  whieh  is  of 
the  noblest  kind.  The  subject  of  it  I  like  better  than  that  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost" 
which,  I  think,  is  not  human  enough  to  touch  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  as 
poetry  ought  to  do ;  the  divine  personages  he  has  introduced  are  of  too  high  a  kind  to 
act  any  part  in  poetey,  and  the  scene  of  the  action  is,  for  the  greater  part,  quite  out  of 
nature ;  but  the  subject  of  the  **  Comus"  is  a  fine  mythological  tale,  marvellous  enough, 
is  all  poetical  snl^ects  should  be,  but  at  the  same  time  human.    He  begins  his  pieee  in 
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tlie  Duuiner  of  Bnripides ;  and  the  descending  Spirit  that  proloi^oixts,  makes  the  finest 
and  grandest  opening  of  anj  theatrical  piece  that  I  know,  ancient  or  modem.  The 
eondnet  ef  the  pieoe  is  answerable  to  the  beginning,  and  the  yersiflcaUon  of  it  is  finely 
▼aried  by  short  and  long  verses,  blank  and  rhyming,  and  the  sweetest  songs  that  ever 
were  oomposed ;  nor  do  I  know  anything  in  English  poetry  oomparable  to  it  in  this 
respect^  except  Dryden's  **  Ode  on  8t.  Oeeilia ;"  which,  for  the  length  of  the  piece,  has 
all  the  variety  of  versification  that  can  well  be  Imagined,  As  to  ^e  stylo  of  "  Comus," 
it  is  more  elevated,  I  think,  than  that  of  any  of  his  writings,  and  so  mnch  above  what 
Is  written  at  present  that  I  am  inclined  to  make  the  same  distinction  in  the  English 
language,  that  Homer  made  of  the  Greek  in  his  time ;  and  to  say  that  Milton's  language 
is  the  language  of  the  gods;  whereas  we  of  this  age  speak  and  write  the  language^of 
mere  mortal  men.  If  the  "  Comns"  was  to  be  properly  represented,  with  all  the  deco- 
rations which  it  requires,  of  machinery,  scenery,  dress,  music,  and  dancing,  it  would  be 
the  finest  exhibition  that  ever  was  seen  upon  any  modem  stage :  bat  I  am  afraid,  with 
all  these,  the  principal  part  would  be  still  wanting;  I  mean  players  that  could  wield 
the  language  of  Milton,  and  pronounce  those  fine  periods  of  his,  by  which  he  has  con- 
trived to  give  his  poetry  the  beauty  of  the  finest  prose  composition,  and  without  which 
there  can  be  nothing  great  or  noble  in  composition  of  any  kind.  Or  if  we  could  find 
players  who  had  brea£  Mid  organs  (for  those,  as  well  as  other  things,  begin  to  fail  in 
this  generation),  and  sense  and  taste  enough,  properly  to  pronounce  such  periods,  I 
doubt  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  audience  Uiat  could  relish  them,  or  perhaps,  they 
would  not  have  attention  and  comprehension  sufficient  to  connect  the  sense  of  them ; 
being  accustomed  to  tiiat  Irim,  spruce,  short  cut  of  a  style,  which  Tacitus,  and  his 
modem  imitators,  French  and  English,  have  made  fluhionable.^-LoRD  Monboddo. 

In  poetical  and  picturesque  circumstances,  in  wildness  of  fancy  and  imagery,  and  in 
weight  of  sentiment  and  moral,  how  greatly  does  "  Comus"  excel  the  "  Aminta"  of 
Tasso,  and  the  "  Pastor  Fido"  of  Guarini !  which  Milton,  from  his  love  of  Italian  poetry 
must  frequently  have  read.  ^  Comas"  like  tiiese  two,  is  a  pastoral  drama;  and  I  have 
often  wondered  it  is  not  mentioned  as  such. — Jos.  Warton. 

We  must  not  read  *'  Comus"  with  an  eye  to  the  stage,  or  with  the  expectation  of  dra- 
matic propriety.  Under  this  restriction  the  absurdity  of  the  Spirit  speaking  to  an 
audience  in  a  solitary  forest  at  midnight^  and  the  want  of  reciprocation  in  the  dialogue, 
are  overlooked.  ''Comus"  is  a  suite  of  speeches,  not  interesting  by  discrimination  of 
character;  not  conveying  a  variety  of  incidents,  nor  gradually  exciting  curiosity :  but 
perpetually  attracting  attention  by  sublime  sentiment,  by  fanciful  imagery  of  the  rich- 
est vein,  by  an  exuberance  of  picturesque  description,  poetical  allusion,  and  ornamental 
expression.  While  it  widely  departs  from  the  grotesque  anomalies  of  the  mask  now  in 
fashion,  it  does  not  nearly  approach  to  the  natural  constitution  of  a  regular  play.  There 
is  a  chastity  in  the  application  and  conduct  of  the  machinery;  and  Sabrina  is  intro- 
duced with  much  adcUress  after  the  Brothers  had  imprudently  suffered  the  enchantment 
of  Comus  to  take  effect  This  is  the  first  time  the  old  English  mask  was  in  some  degree 
reduced  to  the  principles  and  form  of  a  rational  composition :  yet  still  it  could  not  but 
retain  soihe  of  its  arbitrary  peculiarities.  The  poet  had  here  properly  no  more  to  do 
witii  the  pathos  of  tragedy,  thui  the  character  of  comedy ;  nor  do  I  know  that  he  was 
confined  to  the  usual  modes  of  theatrical  interlocution.  A  great  critic  observes,  that 
the  dispute  between  the  Lady  and  Comus  is  the  most  animated  and  afi*ecting  scene  of 
the  piece.  Perhaps  some  other  scenes,  either  consisting  only  of  a  soliloquy,  or  of  three 
or  four  speeches  only,  have  afforded  more  true  pleasure.  The  same  critic  thinks,  that 
in  all  the  moral  dialogue,  although  the  language  is  poetical,  and  the  sentiments  gene- 
rous, something  is  still  wanting  to  "  allure  attention."  But  surely,  in  such  passages, 
sentiments  so  generous,  and  language  so  poetical,  are  sufficient  to  rouse  all  our  feelings. 
For  this  reason  I  cannot  admit  his  position,  that  "Comus"  is  a  drama  "tediously 
instructive:"  and  if,  as  he  says,  to  these  ethical  discussions  "the  auditor  listens  as  to  a 
lecture,  without  passion,  without  anxiety,"  yet  he  listens  with  elevation  and  delight 
The  action  is  said  to  be  improbable;  because  the  Brothers,  when  their  sister  sinks  with 
fatigue  in  a  pathless  wilderness,  wander  both  away  together  in  search  of  berries  too 
fiskr  to  find  their  way  back ;  and  leave  a  helpless  lady  to  all  the  sadness  and  danger  of 
solitude.  But  here  is  no  desertion  or  neglect  of  the  Lady :  the  Brothers  leave  their 
sister  under  a  spreading  pine  in  the  forest,  fainting  for  refreshment :  they  go  to  procure 
berries  or  some  other  frait  for  her  immediate  relief;  and,  with  great  probabUity,  lose 
their  way  in  going  or  returning;  to  say  nothing  of  the  poet's  art,  in  making  this  very 
natural  and  simple  accident  to  be  productive  of  the  distress,  which  forms  the  future 
business  and  complication  of  the  fable.  It  is  certainly  a  fault  that  the  Brothers, 
although  with  some  indications  of  anxiety,  should  enter  with  so  much  tranquillity,  when 
their  sister  is  lost,  and  at, leisure  pronounce  philosophical  panegyrics  on  the  mysteries  of 
vfaHlnity :  bat  we  must  not  too  scmpnlously  attend  to  the  e^geneies  of  situation,  nor 
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mffer  onraelyeB  to  luppose  that  we  are  reading  a  plaV|  which  Hilton  did  not  mean  to 
write.  These  splendid  insertions  will  please,  independently  of  the  stoiy,  from  whioh 
however  they  result ;  and  their  elegance  and  sublimity  will  oyerbalanoe  their  want  of 
place.  In  a  Ghreek  tragedy,  such  sentimental  harangues,  arising  from  the  subjeet^ 
would  hare  been  given  to  a  Chorus.  On  the  whole,  whether  "  Comus"  be  or  be  not  defi> 
eient  as  a  dramay  whether  it  is  considered  as  an  epic  drama,  a  series  of  lines,  a  mask, 
or  a  poem,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  our  author  is  here  only  inferior  to  his  own  "  Pamdise 
LoBt"-~T.  Wabtoh. 

Hilton's  "Comus"  is,  in  my  Judgment^  the  most  beautiAU  and  perfect  poem  of  &at 
sublime  genius. — ^Wakefield. 

Perhaps  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the  Brothers,  which  Hr.  Warton  blames  in 
the  preceding  note,  may  not  be  altogether  indefensible.  They  have  lost  their  way  in  a 
forest  at  nighty  and  are  in  "  want  of  light  and  noise :"  it  would  now  be  dangerous  for 
them  to  run  about  an  unknown  wilderness ;  and  if  they  should  separate,  in  order  to 
seek  their  sister,  they  might  lose  each  other :  in  the  uncertainty  of  what  was  their  best 
pbui,  they  therefore  naturally  wait,  expecting  to  hear  perhaps  the  cry  of  their  lost  sister, 
or  some  noise  to  which  they  would  have  directed  their  steps.  The  Younger  Brother 
anxiously  expresses  his  apprehensions  for  his  sister :  the  Elder,  in  reply,  trusts  that  she 
is  not  in  danger ;  Mid,  instead  of  giving  way  to  those  fears,  which  the  Younger  repeats, 
expatiates  on  the  strength  of  chastity ;  by  the  illustration  of  which  argument  he  confi- 
dently maintains  the  hope  of  their  sister's  safety,  while  he  beguiles  the  perplexity  of 
their  own  situation.  It  has  been  observed,  that  "  Oomus"  is  not  calculated  to  shine  in 
theatric  exhibition  for  those  very  reasons  which  constitute  its  essential  and  specific 
merit  The  ''Pastor  Fido"  of  Guarini,  which  also  ravishes  the  reader,  and  "The 
Paithful  Shepherdess"  of  Fletcher,  could  not  succeed  upon  the  stage.  However,  it  is 
sufficient,  that  **  Gomus"  displays  the  true  sources  of  poeUcal  delight  and  moral  instruo- 
tion,  in  its  charming  imagery,  in  its  original  conceptions,  in  its  sublime  diction,  in  its 
virtuous  sentiments.  Its  few  inaccuracies  weigh  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  against  its 
general  merit :  and,  in  short,  if  I  may  be  allowed  respectfully  to  differ  from  the  high 
authority  of  a  preceding  note,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  enchanting  poem»  or  pastoral 
dramay  is  both  gracefully  splendid,  and  delightfully  instructive. — Todd. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  more  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  "  Comus '  than  to  any  other  poem  of 
Hilton :  he  begins  fairly  enough,  and  gives  it  some  of  the  praises  which  justly  belong 
to  it;  but  be  gradually  returns  to  his  captious  ill-humour,  and  ends  with  saying  that  it 
is  "  inelegantly  splendid  and  tediously  instructive."  After  {his  close,  what  is  the  value 
of  his  praise  ?  If  it  is  truly  poetical,  it  cannot  be  inelegantly  splendid !  Hilton's  deco- 
rations are  never  out  of  place  in  this  Hask :  it  contains  not  a  single  image  or  epithet 
which  does  not  fill  the  reader  of  taste  with  delight:  it  contains  no  passion,  but  he  did 
not  intend  it  Hasks  were  always  designed  to  play  with  the  fancy ;  and  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  without  the  abatement  of  a  single  line,  Hilton  has  effected  this.  Such  a 
series  of  rural  and  pastoral  picturesqueness  was  never  before  brought  together.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  with  what  admirable  skill  the  poet  gathered  from  all  his.  predeces- 
sors, Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Drayton,  and  twenty  more,  every 
happy  adjective  of  description  and  imaginative  force,  and  combined  them  into  (he  tex- 
ture of  his  own  fiction.  As  his  power  of  creation  was  great,  so  was  his  memory  both 
exact  and  abundant:  whatever  he  borrowed,  he  made  new  by  the  fervid  power  of 
amalgamation. 

The  flowing  strains  of  the  whole  poem  are  eloquent  and  beautiful,  enriched  with  phi- 
losophic moral  learning,  and  exalted  by  pure,  generous,  and  lofty  sentiment  Thus : — 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  T 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptores  moves  the  vocal  nir 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence ! 

Again,  v.  476 : — 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

JSut  roasicnl  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

This  poem  is  stated  to  have  been  the  congenial  prelude  to  "  Paradise  Lost"  In  that 
opinion  I  do  not  concur :  the  fable  is  too  gay ;  the  images  are  too  full  of  delight :  all 
the  topics  lie  too  much  upon  the  surface.  There  is  a  rich  invention,  but  it  has  not  the 
depth,  or  strength,  or  sublimity  of  **  Paradise  Lost"  This  is  playful;  that  is  full  of 
solemnity  and  awe.  Hore  than  that,  though  the  combination  gives  originality  to 
"Comus,"  yet  it  has  nothing  like  the  degree  of  originality  of  the  great  epic ;  of  which 
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a  Urge  portion  of  the  inrention  bas  no  prototype.  Nor  do  I  admit  that  eyen  the  lan- 
guage ie  of  the  aame  itraetoie :  it  ie,  for  the  moit  par^  more  fluent  and  soft;  it  ii,  in 
ihort,  pastonl,  wliile  the  other  ia  heroio. 

The  sort  of  spiritnal  beings,  whieh  is  introdueed  into  "Comos,"  is  of  a  mueh  more 
bumble  degree  than  those  of  the  la>tter  poems.    These  inrisible  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
gratify  the  gay  freaks  of  our  imagination :  they  do  not  excite  the  profonnder  more 
ments  of  the  soul,  and  fill  us  with  a  sublime  terror,  like  Satan  and  his  crews  of  fallen 
angels. 

In  the  long  intenral  between  the  oomposition  of  the  Mask,  and  of  "  Paradise  Lost," 
the  wings  of  Milton's  genius  had  expanded,  and  strengthened  an  hundred-fold :  he  was 
no  longer  a  shepherd,  of  whose  enchanting  pipe  the  beantiM  echoes  resounded  through 
the  woods;  but  a  sage,  an  oracle,  and  a  prophet,  with  the  inspired  tongue  of  a  divinity. 

I  hare  obserred,  from  the  woixU  of  seTcnd  of  the  critics  here  cited,  that  they  have 
•n  opinion  of  poetry  which  I  cannot  believe  to  be  quite  correct.  They  seem  to  assume 
that  picturesque  imagery,  drawn  from  the  surface  of  natural  scenery,  combined  with  a 
sort  of  wild  fiotion  of  story  which  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  reality,  oonstitutes  the 
primary  and  most  unmixed  essence  of  poetry. — I  admit  that  it  does  oonstitute  very 
pure  and  beautifhl  poetry;  but  not  the  highest  The  highest  must  go  beyond  subln- 
nary  objects :  there  must  be  an  invention  of  character,  not  only  ideal,  but  sublime : 
there  must  be  intermingled  intellectual  and  argumentative  greatness :  there  must  be  a 
fibblo,  which  embodies  abstract  truths  of  severe  and  mighty  import :  there  must  be  dis- 
tinct character^  elevated  by  grand  passions,  each  acting  according  to  his  own  appro- 
priate impulses,  and  all  going  forward  in  regular  progression,  according  to  the  rules  of 
probability,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  proposed. 

This  has  been  effected  by  Milton's  epics;  but  there  certainly  is  an  implication  on  the 
part  of  these  critics,  that  these  compositions  have  not  as  much  unmixed  Mid  positive 
poetry  as  the  **  Comus ;"  and  tiiis,  because  of  the  greater  variety  of  their  ingredients, 
and  the  introduction  of  other  matter  besides  imagery  and  description.  Such  a  reason 
shows  the  narrowness  of  their  conception  of  this  divine  art  All  the  finest  passages  of 
poetry  are  complex,  in  which  the  heart  and  understanding  have  essential  co-operation : 
the  bard  must  imagine  what  the  heart  must  colour,  or  perhaps  instigate,  and  the  under- 
standing enlighten.  Imagery  is  material,  and  will  not  do  alone ;  there  must  be  the 
union  of  spirituality  with  it  The  fault  of  a  great  part  of  Pope  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
but  reasoning,  without  either  imagination  or  sentiment 

Bat,  to  return  to  "  Comas :"  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  I  mean  in  the  smallest  degree 
to  detract  from  its  merits.  I  only  wish  to  protest  against  rules  and  definitions  iojurions 
to  still  greater  poems  of  the  same  inimitable  autiior  I  "  Comas"  is  perfect  in  its  kind ; 
but  a  pastoral  Mask  cannot  be  put  upon  a  footing  with  a  grand  heroic  poem. 

Milton,  when  he  wrote  these  strains,  was  in  the  very  opening  of  early  youth,  not 
more  than  twenty-four  years  old.    Then  all  was, — 

The  purple  light  of  love,  and  bloom  of  young  desires. 

The  woods  and  the  rivers  and  all  nature  then  seemed  to  his  eyes  to  smile  with  delight ; 
but  as  years  passed  along,  and  he  saw  the  obliquities  of  mankind  and  the  sorrows  of 
life,  his  lays  took  a  deeper  tone,  and  his  music  was  more  magnificent  and  soul-moving 
The  Lady  and  the  two  JBrothers  in  "  Comus"  are  all  calm  philosophy,  and  tender,  hope 
All  confidence :  to  them  the  dawn  is  Joy ;  the  night-fall,  peaceful  slumbers :  the  demons 
of  darkness  dare  not  hurt  them :  the  Lady  has  fitith,  even  when  left  alone  amid  the 
dangers  of  a  haunted  forest  0  fond  imagination  1  0  bean^  visionariness  of  innocent 
laexperienoel 
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PART  OF  A  MASJC, 

PRESENTED  AT  HAREFIELD,' 


ALICE,  COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  DERBt. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Thb  same  character  may  be  giyen  of  the  style,  tentimeiits,  imagery,  and  tone  of  these 
Fragments,  as  far  as  they  go,  as  of  "  Comas."    Warton  observes — 

**  Unquestionably  this  Mask  was  a  mnch  longer  performance.  Milton  seems  only  to 
hare  written  the  poetical  part,  consisting  of  these  three  songs,  and  the  recitative  soli- 
loquy of  the  Oenlns ;  the  rest  was  probably  prose  and  machinery.  In  many  of  Jensen's 
Masques,  the  poet  but  rarely  appears,  amidst  a  cumbersome  exhibition  of  heathen  gods 
and  mythology.  'Arcades'  was  acted  by  persons  of  Lady  Derby's  own  family.  The 
Genius  says,  t.  26 : — 

Qtay  gentle  swains;  for,  though  u  this  diagaise, 
I  see  bright  honour  sparkle  through  your  eyes: 

that  is,  'although  ye  are  disguised  like  rustics,  I  perceive  that  ye  are  of  honourable 
birth ;  your  nobility  cannot  be  concealed.' " 

Many  parts  of  the  soliloquy  of  the  Genius  are  very  highly  poetical,  as  the  {Passage 
beginning  at  v.  56 : — 

And  early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  morn 
Awakes  the  sluoiberixig  leaves,  or  tassel 'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about, 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout 
With  puissant  words,  and  murmurs  made  to  bless. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTES  ON  ARCADES. 

HAREFIELD. 

We  are  told  by  Norden,  an  accurate  topographer,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1590,  m 
his  "  Speculum  BritannisB,"  under  Harefield  in  Middlesex,  **  There  sir  Edmond  Ander- 
son, knight,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  hath  a  faire  house  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  hill ;  the  riuer  Colne  passing  neare  the  same,  through  the  pleasant  med- 
dowes  and  sweet  pastures,  yealding  both  delight  and  profit"  "  Spec.  Brit."  p.  i.  page  21. 
I  viewed  tiiis  house  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  for  the  most  part  remaining  in  its  ori- 
ginal state :  it  has  since  been  pulled  down :  the  porters'  lodges  on  each  side  of  tiie  gate- 
way are  converted  into  a  commodious  dwelling-house :  it  is  near  Uzbridge :  and  Milton, 
when  he  wrote  "  Arcades,"  was  still  living  with  his  father  at  Horton  near  Colnebrook 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  He  mentions  the  singular  felicity  he  had  in  vain  antici- 
pated, in  the  society  of  his  fHend  Deodate,  on  the  shady  banks  of  the  river  Colne. 
"Epitaph.  Damon."  v.  149. 

Imns,  et  arguta  paulum  recubamns  in  umbra, 
Aut  ad  aquas  Coint,  4e. 

Amidst  the  firuitAil  and  delightful  scenes  of  this  river,  the  nymphs  and  shepherds  had 
no  reason  to  regret^  as  in  the  third  Song,  the  Arcadian  **  Ladon's  lilied  banks."-^T. 
Wabtok> 
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See  an  M^ant  of  Huefleld,  in  hjwmt^  "EoTlront  of  London/'  with  a  print  of  the 
Conntees  of  Derby's  monument  there. 

It  ia  probable  that  these  "persons  of  Lady  Derby's  own  family"  were  the  children  of 
the  Earl  of  Bridj^water,  who  had  married  a  daaghter  of  the  Coantess :  and  "Arcades" 
perhaps  was  aeted  the  year  before  "  Comas."  In  1632  Milton  went  to  reside  with  his 
father  at  Horton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harefield ;  and  might  have  been  soon  after- 
wards desired  to  compose  this  dramatic  entertainment  Lord  Braokley,  Mr.  Thomas 
Egerton,  and  Lady  Alice  Egerton,  the  performers  in  "  Comas/'  appeared  upon  the  stago- 
at  conrt  in  1833,  in  Carew's  Mask  of  "  Coslnm  Britannicum ;"  and  "Arcades"  might  be 
a  domestic  exhibition  somewhat  prior  to  that  of  Carew's  Mask ;  as  being  intended  per* 
haps  to  try,  and  enoonragCy  their  confidence  and  skill,  before  they  performed  more 
pnbliely.  Among  the  manuscripts  that  once  belonged  to  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  and 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafibrd,  there  is  a  carious  illustra- 
tion of  domestic  manners,  on  three  folio  sheets,  in  an  "  Account  of  disbursements  for 
Harefield,  where  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton  and  the  Countess  of  Derby  resided  in  1602." 
—Todd. 


COUNTESS  DOWAOER  OF  DERBY. 

Alicb,  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  married  Ferdinando  Lord  Strange;  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  Henry,  in  1504,  became  Earl  of  Derby,  but  died  the  next  year.  She 
was  the  sixth  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spenser  of  Althorp  in  Northamptonshire :  she  was 
afterwards  married  [in  1600]  to  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  who  died  in  1617.  See  Dugd. 
Baron,  iii  251,  414.  She  died  Jan.  26, 1635-6,  and  was  buried  at  Harefield :  "Arcades" 
eould  not  therefore  have  been  acted  after  1636. 

Milton  is  not  the  only  great  English  poet  who  has  celebrated  this  Countess  Dowager 
of  Derby.  She  was  the  sixth  daughter,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Sir  John  Spenser^  with 
whose  family  Spenser  the  poet  claimed  an  alliance.  In  his  "  Colin  Clout 's  come  home 
again,"  written  about  1505,  he  mentions  her  under  the  appellation  of  Amaryllis,  with 
her  sisters  Phyllis,  or  Elisabeth ;  and  Charillis,  or  Anne ;  these  three  of  Sir  John  Spen- 
ser's daughters  being  best  known  at  court    See  v.  546. 

Ne  less  praise-worthie  are  the  sisters  three, 
The  honor  of  the  noble  famllie, 
Of  which  I  meanest  boast  myselfe  to  be ; 
And  roost  that  unto  them  I  am  so  nie : 
Phyllis,  Charillis,  and  sweet  Amaryllis. 

After  a  panegyrie  on  the  first  two,  he  next  comes  to  Amaryllis,  or  Alice,  our  Lady,  the 
Dowager  of  the  aboye-mendoned  Ferdinando  Lord  Derby,  lately  dead : — 

Bot  Amaryllis,  whether  fortunate 

Or  else  vnfortunate  may  I  aread. 

That  freed  is  fVom  Cupids  yoke  by  fate, 

Since  which  she  doth  new  bands  aduentare  dread. — 

Shepheard,  whatever  thou  hast  heard  to  be 

In  this  or  that  praysd  diaersly  apart, 

In  her  thou  niaiest  them  all  assembled  see, 

And  sealed  vp  in  the  threasare  of  her  heart 

And  in  the  same  poem,  he  thus  apostrophises  to  her  late  husband  earl  Ferdinand,  nndef 
the  name  Amyntas?    Bee  ▼.  434. 

Amyntas  quite  is  gone,  and  lies  full  low, 

Having  his  Amaryllis  left  to  mone ! 

Helps,  o  ye  shepheards,  help  ye  all  in  this  ;— 

Her  losse  is  yours,  your  losse  Amyntas  is ; 

Amyntas,  floure  of  shepheards  pride  forlome : 

He,  whilest  he  Itued,  was  the  noblest  swaiae 

That  euer  piped  on  an  oaten  qnill ; 

Both  did  he  other  which  could  pipe  maiataiae, 

And  eke  could  pipe  himselfa  with  passing  skill. 

And  to  the  same  Lady  Alice,  when  Lady  Strange,  before  her  husband  Ferdinand's  Bul- 
lion to  the  earldom,  Spenser  addresses  his  "  Tears  of  the  Muses,"  published  in  1501, 
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in  a  dedication  of  the  highest  regard ;  where  lie  speaks  of  "  jonr  excellent  beantie^ 
your  yirtiious  behauionr,  and  your  noble  match  with  that  most  honourable  lorde,  the 
yerie  patteme  of  right  nobilitie."  He  then  acknowledges  the  particular  bounties  which 
she  had  conferred  upon  the  poets.  Thus  the  ladj  who  presided  at  the  representation 
of  Milton's  "Arcades/' was  not  only  the  theme,  but  the  patroness  of  Spenser.  The 
peerage  book  of  this  most  respeotahle  countess  is  the  poetry  of  her  times. — T.  Wastoit. 

Alice,  Countess  of  Derby,  was  the  youngest  of  six  daughters  of  Sir  John  Spenser  of 
Althorp  in  Northamptonshire,  who  died  the  8th  Noyemher,  1586,  by  Katharine,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Kiston,  of  Hengraye  in  Suffolk,  knight,*  which  Sir  John  was  son  of 
Sir  William  Spenser,  of  Althorp,  who  died  22d  of  June,  1532,  by  Susan,  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Knightiey,  of  Fawsly,  in  Northamptonshire.  Sir  William  was  son  of 
another  Sir  John  Spenser,  of  AlUiorp,  who  died  14th  April,  1532,  only  two  months 
before  his  son,  by  Isabel,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Walter  Graunt,  of  Snitterfield,  in 
Warwickshire,  esq.;  he  was  son  of  William  Spenser,  esq.,  of  Redboume,  in  Warwick- 
shire, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  by  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Sir  Richard  Empson, 
knight 

The  Countess  of  Derby's  flye  sisters  were  all  honourably  mazried;  and  her  father 
was  a  man  of  a  great  estate. 

Of  her  three  daughters  and  coheirs  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Anne  married  Grey 
Brydges,  fiilh  Lord  Chandos ;  Frances  married  John  Egerton,  first  Earl  of  Bridgewater  | 
and  Elisabeth  married  Henry  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

Todd  mentions  that  Marston  wrote  a  Mask,  intitied,  "  The  Lord  and  Lady  of  Hunting- 
don's Entertainment  of  their  right  noble  mother,  Alice,  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby, 
the  first  night  of  her  Honour's  arrival  at  the  house  of  Ashby."  This  Todd  found  still 
remuning  in  manuscript  in  the  Bridgewater  Library ;  and  has  ^ven  a  long  account  of 
it  not  necessary  to  be  repeated  here. 

Lord  Falkland  wrote  a  poetical  epitaph  on  this  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

Sir  John  Spenser,  of  Althorp,  the  brother  of  Alice,  Countess  of  Derby,  died  9th 
January,  1599.  His  only  son.  Sir  Robert  Spenser,  was  created  Lord  Spenser  of 
Wormleighton,  by  King  James  L,  on  2lBt  July,  1603,  and  died  25th  October,  1627. 

Camden,  in  his  '*  Britannia,"  speaks  thus  of  Althorp : — "  Althorp,  the  seat  of  the  noble 
family  of  Spenser,  knights,  allied  to  yery  many  houses  of  great  worth  and  honour,  out 
of  which  Sir  Robert  Spenser,  the  fifth  knight  in  a  continual  succession,  a  worthy 
encourager  of  virtue  and  learning,  was  by  his  most  serene  majesty,  King  James,  lately 
advanced  to  the  honour  of  Baron  Spenser  of  Wormleighton." 

William,  who  succeeded  his  father  Robert,  as  second  Lord  Spenser,  died  1636,  aged 
forty-five,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  third  Baron,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  8th  June,  1643,  and  slain  at  the  battie  of  Newbury,  on  20th  September 
following,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three :  he  married  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  daughter  of 
Robert^  Earl  of  Leicester  (Waller's  Saccharissa).  See  Lord  Clarendon's  character  of 
him. 


Fart  of  an  EntertMnment  presented  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby  at  Harefleld, 
by  some  noble  persons  of  her  family ;  who  appear  on  the  scene  in  pastoral  habit^ 
moving  toward  the  seat  of  state,  with  this  song :— 

I.    SONG. 

Look,  nympHs  and  shepherds,  look,* 
What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty 
Is  that  which  we  from  hence  descry, 
Too  divine  to  be  mistook : 

*  Bee  Mr.  Oage*s  iplendid  <<  History  of  Hengraye." 

•  Look,  nympha  and  tJkepAerdt,  look,  Ac 

See  the  ninth  division  of  Spenser's  "Epithalamion;"  and  Fletcher's  "Faithfti]  Shep- 
herdessy"  a.  L  s.  1. — T.  Wabtoh. 
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This,  this  is  sbe  ^  * 

To  whom  our  vows  and  wishes  bend ; 
Here  our  solemn  search  hath  end. 
Fame,  that,  her  high  worth  to  raise; 
Seem'd  erst  so  lavish  and  profuse. 

We  may  justly  now  accuse  *• 

Of  detraction  from  her  praise : 

Less  than  half  we  find  ezpress'd ; 

Enyy  bid  conceal  the  rest. 
Mark,  what  radiant  state  she  spreads. 

In  circle  round  her  shining  throne,  ^ 

Shootine  her  beams  like  sUver  threads ;  * 
This,  this  is  she  alone, 

Sitting  like  a  goddess  bright, 

In  the  centre  of  her  light. 
Might  she  the  wise  Latona  be,  "^ 

Or  the  tower'd  Cybele 
Mother  of  a  hundred  gods  f 
Juno  dares  not  give  her  odds.' 

Who  had  thought  thif*  clime  had  held 

A  deity  so  unparalleled  ?  ^ 

As  thej  eome  forward,  th«  Oenins  of  the  wood  appears,  and,  taming 

toward  them,  speaks : — 

Gen.  Stay,  gentle  swains ;  for,  though  in  this  disguise, 
I  see  bright  honour  sparkle  through  your  eyes : 
Of  famous  Arcady  ye  are,  and  sprung 
Of  that  renowned  flood,  so  often  sung. 

Divine  Alpheus  •  who  by  secret  sluoe  • 

Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethuse ; 
And  ye,  the  breathing  roses  of  the  wood, 
Fair  silver-buskin'd  nymphs,  as  great  and  good ; 
I  know,  this  quest  of  yours,  and  free  intent, 
Was  all  in  honour  and  devotion  meant  " 

b  ThU,  thi9  u  the. 

Our  enriosity  is  gratified  in  disooyering,  even  from  slight  and  almost  imperceptible 
traits,  that  Milton  had  here  been  looking  back  to  Jonson,  the  most  eminent  mask- 
writer  that  had  yet  appeared,  and  that  he  had  fallen  npon  some  of  his  formnlaries  and 
modes  of  address.  For  thus  Jonson,  in  an  "  Entertaynment  at  Altrop,''  16CS,  Works, 
1616,  p.  874: 

This  is  shoe, 
This  is  shoe, 
In  whose  world  of  graee,  &e.*T.  Wabtom. 

«  Shooting  her  beatna  like  etloer  threade. 

See  "  Par.  Lost,"  b.  ir.  655.  But  here  Milton  seems  to  bear  in  mind  the  cloth  of  stat^ 
ander  which  queen  Elisabeth  is  seated,  and  which  is  represented,  '*  Faer.  Qo."  t.  ix 
28.— Todd. 

<■  Give  her  odds. 

Too  lightly  expressed  for  the  occasion. — Hurd. 

•  Divine  Aipheue,  Ac. 
Virgil,  "^n."iii.  694: 

Alpheuro,  fama  est,  hue  Elidis  amnem 
Oceultas  egisse  Was  subter  mare,  qui  nunc 
Ore.  Aret^asa,  too,  &c^— Nxwtoh 
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To  the  great  mistress  of  jon  priDcelj  slirine, 
Whom  with  low  reverence  I  adore  as  mine ; 
And,  with  all  helpful  service,  will  comply 
To  further  this  night's  glad  solemnity ; 
And  lead  ye,  where  ye  may  more  near  behold 
What  shallow-searching  Fame  hath  left  untold; 
Which  I  full  oft,  amidst  these  shades  alone. 
Have  sat  to  wonder  at,  and  gaze  upon : 
For  know,  by  lot  from  Jove  I  am  the  power 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bower, 
To  nurse  the  saplings  tall,  and  curl  the  grove  ' 
With  ringlets  quaint,  and  wanton  windings  wove : 
And  all  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill : 
And  from  the  boughs  brush  off  the  evil  dew,» 
And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue, 
Or  what  the  cross  dire-looking  planet  smites,^ 
Or  hurtful  worm  with  canker'd  venom  bites. 
When  evening  gray  doth  rise,  I  fetch  my  round 
Over  the  mount,  and  all  this  hallow'd  ground; 
And  early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  morn 
Awakes  the  slumbering  leaves,^  or  tassel'd  hom^ 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about, 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout* 
With  puissant  words,  and  murmui*s  made  to  bless : 
But  else,  in  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
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t  And  eurl  the  grove. 
So  Drayton,  "Polyolb."  s.  yii.  toI.  ii.  p.  786,  of  a  grove  on  a  hill — 

Where  she  her  curled  head  nnto  the  eye  may  ehow^— T.  Wabtov. 

f  And  from  the  houghe  hrueh  off  the  evil  dew. 

The  expression  and  idea  are  Shakspearian,  but  in  a  different  sense  atid  applloa^on. 
Caliban  says,  **  Tempest,"  a.  i.  s.  4  :— 

As  wicked  dew  ns  e'er  my  mother  brash *d. 
With  raven's  feather,  from  unwholesome  ren,  9tc, 

Compare  "  Paradise  Los V'  b.  v.  429. 
The  phrase  hnng  on  the  mhid  of  Gray : — 

Brashii^  with  hasty  steps  the  dew  away.*T.  Waetoi. 

^  And  heal  the  harme  of  thwarting  thunder  blue, 
Or  what  the  cross  dire-looking  planet  emitee. 

Compare  Shakspeare,  "Julias  Csesar,"  a.  i.  s.  3.    "King  Lear/'  a.  ir,  s.  7.— T. 
Wartom. 

i  The  ^ttmhering  leatfee, 

Ovid,  "  Met"  zi.  600.    "Non  moU  flamine  rami."— Todd. 

i  TaeeeVd  horn, 

Spenser,  "  Faer.  Qaeeno,"  L  viiL  3 : — 

a  horn  of  bo^Ie  small, 
Which  hung  adowne  his  side  in  twisted  gold 
And  tassels  gay.^— Nbwtov. 

it  Baete  I  aU  about. 
Number  my  ranke,  and  vieit  every  epT'ouL 
So  the  magician  Tsmeno,  when  he  consigns  the  enchanted  forest  to  his  demons, 
"Oier.  Lib."  o.  ziii.  st  8.    Poets  are  magicians:  what  they  create  they  command.    The 
bnsiness  of  one  imaginary  being  is  easily  transferred  to  another;  Arom  a  bad  to  a  good 
demon. — ^T.  Warton. 
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Hath  lock'd  up  mortal  seiiBe,  then  listen  I 

To  the  celestid  'sirens'  harmony, 

That  sit  npon  the  nine  infolded  spheres  ^ 

And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears. 

And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  ■  round, 

On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  ^ound. 

Such  sweet  compulsion "  doth  in  music  lie, 

To  luU  the  daughters  of  Necessity, 

And  keep  unsteady  Nature  to  her  law. 

And  the  low  world  in  measured  motion  draw 

After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 

Of  human  mould,  with  gross  unpurged  ear ;  * 

And  yet' such  musick  worthiest  were  to  blaze 

The  peerless  highth  of  her  immortal  praise. 

Whose  lustre  leads  us,  and  for  her  most  fit, 

If  my  inferiour  hand  or  voice  could  hit 

Inimitable  sounds :  yet,  as  we  go. 

Whatever  the  skill  of  lesser  gods  can  show, 

I  will  assay,  her  worth  to  celebrate,  ^ 

And  so  attend  ye  toward  her  glittering  state ; ' 

^Thenlittenl 
To  the  eeUttial  tiren^  harmony , 
Thai  tU  upon  the  nine'  ih/olded  epherta. 

This  ia  Plato's  systein.  Fate,  or  neoesiAty,  holds  a  spindle  of  adamant  |  and,  with 
her  three  daughters,  Lachesis,  Clotho,  and  Atropos,  who  handle'  thtf  yital  web  wound 
about  the  spindle,  she  conducts  or  turns  the  heavenly  bodies :  nine  Muses,  or  sirens,  sit 
on  the  summit  of  the  spheres,  which,  in  their  revolutions,  produce  the  most  ranshing 
musical  harmony :  to  this  harmony,  the  three  daughters  of  Necessity  perpetually  sing 
in  correspondent  tones :  in  the  meantime,  the  adsmantine  spindle,  whkh  is  placed  in 
the  lap  or  on  the  knees  of  Necessity,  and  on  which  ''  the  fate  of  men  and  gods  is  wound," 
is  also  rerolTod. — T.  Wabtov. 

B  The  tidamanHne  tpindle. 

In  a  fragment  of  Sophocles'  "  PhsDdra,"  preserved  in  Stobssus,  the  ParcsD  hare  ada- 
mantine shuttles,  with  which  they  weave  the  appointed  fatds  df  mortals. — Dukstbb. 

■  Such  noeet  eompuleion,  Ac. 
Bee  "Par.  Lost,"  ix.  474.— Todd. 

o  4A^  ^  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
0/  human  mould,  with  groet  unpurged  ear', 

I  do  not  recollect  this  reason  in  Plato,  the  ''Somninm  Scipionis,"  or  Macrobins :  but 
our  author.  In  an  academic  Prolusion  on  the  "  Mustek  of  the  Spheres,"  having  explained 
Plato's  theory,  assigns  a  similar  reason  : — **  Quod  autem  nos  banc  minime  audiamus 
harmoniam,  sane  in  causa  videtur  esse  furacis  Promethei  audacia,  qusB  tot  mala  homi- 
nibuB  invexit,  et  simul  banc  felicitatem  nobis  abstulit,  qua  nee  unquam  frui  licebit, 
dum  sceleribus  cooperti  belluinis,  cuptditatibus  obruteselmns :  at  si  para,  si  nivea  ges- 
taremus  pectora,  turn  qnidem  suavissima  ilia  stellarum  cireumeuntium  musica  persona* 
rent  aures  nostne  et  opplerentnr." — T.  Wartott. 

Compare  Bhakspeare,  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  a.  liL  s.  1 : — 

And  I  will  poige  thy  mortal  frotraess  so, 
That  thou  shaft  like  an  airy  spirit  go. 

And  see  '*  Comus,"  v.  997.— T.  Wartoh. 

See  also  his  **  Prose  Works,"  edit  1698,  vol.  i*  163.—"  God  purged  also  oar  deaf  ean^ 
and  prepared  them  to  attend  his  second  warning  trumpet,"  Ac. — Todd. 

p  And  90  attend  ye  toward  her  glittering  Hate, 
See  Note  on  ''D  Penseroso,"  v.  37.    A  "state"  signified,  not  so  much  a  throne  or 
ahair  of  state,  as  a  canopy :  thus  Drayton,  "  Polyolb."  s.  xxvL  voL  ilL  p.  1168,  of  a 
toyal  palace : — 
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Where  je  may  all  that  are  of  noble  stem, 
Approach,  and  kiss  her  sacred  vestore's  hem.« 

n.   BONG. 

O'er  the  smooth  enamel'd  green 
Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been,  * 

Follow  me  as  I  sing 

And  toach  the  warbled  string, 
Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  star-proof.' 

Follow  me ;  .  « 

I  will  bring  jon  where  she  sits, 
Clad  in  splendour  as  befits 

Her  deity. 
Saoh  a  rural  qneen 
All  Arcadia  hath  not  seen.  * 

m.   BONO. 

Nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  no  more 
By  sandy  Ladon's  lilied  banks; 
On  old  Lycsens,  or  Cylene  hoar, 

Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks ; 
Though  Erymanth  your  loss  deplore,  >  ^^ 

A  better  soil  shiJl  giye  ye  thanks. 
From  the  stony  MsBnaius 
Bring  your  flocks,  and  live  with  us ; 
Here  ye  shall  have  greater  grace, 

To  serve  the  lady  of  this  place.  ^ 

Though  Syrinx  your  Pan's  mistress  were, 
Yet  Syrinx  well  might  wait  on  her. 

Such  a  rural  queen 
All  Arcadia  hath  not  seen. 


Who  l«d  (Vom  room  to  room,  amazed  is  to 

The  famitara  and  atates,  which  all  •rabroiderias  be, 

The  rich  and  sumptooas  beds,  dec. — ^T.  Waktos. 

q  Approach,  and  Km  her  tacred  vutw^9  hem, 
Fairfax,  in  the  metrical  Dedication  of  hia  Taaso  to  qaeen  Elisabeth,  oommandii  hia 
Muae  not  to  approach  too  boldly,  nor  to  soil  ''her  Testore's  hem." — T.  Wabtoh. 

r  Of  hranching  eZm  etar^proof. 
One  of  Peacham'a  "Emblems"  is  the  picture  of  a  large  and  lofty  grore,  which  defies 
the  influence  of  the  moon  and  stars  appearing  over  it     This  grore,  in  the  verses 
aiBzed,  is  said  to  be  "  not  piereeable  to  power  of  any  staire." — ^T.  WABtoit. 
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PBELIMINABT  NOTE  ON  LTCIDAS. 


MB.  EDWARD  KING. 

This  poem  first  appeared  in  a  Cambridge  colleotioii  of  Tenes  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Edward  King,  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  a  thin  quarto,  1938. 
It  consists  of  three  Greek,  nineteen  Latin,  and  thirteen  English  poems. 

Edward  King,  the  snbjeet  of  this  Monody,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  King,  knight 
secretary  for  Ireland,  under  qaeen  Elisabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  L  He  was  sailing 
from  Chester  to  Inland,  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  and  relations  in  that  conntry :  these 
were,  his  brother.  Sir  Robert  King,  knight;  and  his  sisters,  Anne,  wife  of  Sir  George 
Canlfield  Lord  Clermon^  and  Margaret  above  mentioned,  wife  of  Sir  George  Loder, 
chief  justice  of  Ireland ;  Edward  King,  bishop  of  Elphin,  by  whom  he  was  baptised ; 
and  William  Chappel,  then  dean  of  Cashel,  and  provost  of  Dublin  College,  who  had 
been  his  tutor  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Cork  and 
Ross,  and  in  this  Pastoral  is  probably  the  same  person  that  is  styled  "old  Damoetas," 
V.  36,  when,  in  calm  weather,  not  &r  ftvm  the  English  coast,  the  ship,  a  very  crazy 
vessel, ''  a  fatal  and  perfidious  bark,"  struck  on  a  rock,  and  suddenly  sunk  to  the  bottom 
with  sJl  that  were  on  board,  not  one  escaping,  August  10, 1687.  King  was  now  only 
twenty-five  years  old:  he  was  perhaps  a  native  of  Ireland. 

At  Cambridge  he  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  and  proficiency  in  polite  literature : 
he  has  no  inelegant  copy  of  Latin  iambics  prefixed  to  a  Latin  comedy  called  "  Senile 
Odium,"  acted  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  by  the  youth  of  that  society,  and  written 
by  P.  Hausted,  Cantab.  1633,  12mo.  I  will  not  say  how  far  these  performances  Justify 
Milton's  panegyric  on  his  friend's  poetry,  v.  9. 

Who  would  not  siw  for  Lyeidas  T    He  knew 
Himself  to  sisy,  and  build  the  lofty  rhjrme. 

This  poem,  as  appears  by  the  Trinity  manuscript,  was  written  in  November,  1637, 
when  Milton  was  not  quite  twenty-nine  years  old. — T.  Wartov. 

In  the  Latin  poetical  paraphrase  of  "  Lyoidas"  by  William  Hog  (the  translator  also 
ef  ''  Paradise  Lost"),  dated  1694,  there  is  an  English  address  to  the  reader ;  giving  a 
brief  account  of  the  subject  of  the  poem.  It  is  there  said,  that "  Some  escaped  in  the 
boat;  and  great  endeavours  were  used  in  that  great  consternation  to  get  Mr.  King  into 
the  boat,  which  did  not  prevail,  so  he  and  all  with  him  were  drowned,  except  those  only 
that  escaped  in  the  boat."  And  ye^  in  the  monumental  inscription  prefixed  to  the 
Collection  of  Verses  on  Mr.  King's  death,  it  is  related,  '*  Navl  in  scopulum  allisa,  et 
rimis  ex  ictu  fatisoente,  dum  alii  vectores  vitas  mortalis  fhistra  satagerent,  immortalem 
anhelans,  in  genua  provolutns  oransque,  una  cum  navigio  ab  aquis  absorptns,  animam 
Deo  reddidit" 

Dr.  Newton  has  observed  that "  Lyeidas"  is  with  great  judgment  made  of  the  pas- 
toral kind,  as  both  Mr.  King  and  Milton  had  been  designed  for  holy  orders  and  the 
pastoral  care,  which  gives  a  peculiar  propriety  to  several  passages  in  it — Tonn. 
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INTBODUCTORT  REMARKS. 

Ihu  JoHiraoir'B  oenmire  of  the  "  LyddM"  is  so  extraordinary,  and  so  tastelessly  malig- 
nant, that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  oyer  without  some  discossion.  Whaterer  prineipla 
of  poetry  we  adopt,  it  is  absolutely  indefensible.  We  know  that  the  critic  had  littl* 
feeling  for  the  higher  orders  of  poetry;  but  his  captions  objections  to  this  oomposition 
eoald  only  proceed  from  blind  prejudice  and  hatred.  He  had  probably  talked  in  thia 
way  from  an  early  stage  of  his  literary  career,  and  was  now  ashamed  to  retract 

Whateyer  stem  grandeur  Milton's  two  epics  and  his  drama,  written  in  his  latter  days, 
exhibit;  by  whateyer  diyine  inycntion  they  are  created;  "Lycidas"  and  "Comns* 
haye  a  fluency,  a  sweetness,  a  melody,  a  youth  fril  freshness,  a  dewy  brightness  of 
description,  which  those  gigantic  poems  haye  not  It  is  true  that  "  Lycidas"  has  no 
deep  grief;  its  clouds  of  sorrow  are  eyerywhere  pierced  by  the  golden  rays  of  a  splendid 
and  Joyous  imagination :  the  ingredients  are  all  poetical,  eyen  to  single  words;  the 
epithets  are  all  picturesque  and  fresh;  and  the  whole  are  combined  into  a  splendid 
tissue,  as  new  in  their  position  as  they  are  radiant  in  their  union.  The  unexpected 
transitions  from  one  to  the  other  at  once  surprise  and  delight :  they  are  like  the  heayens 
of  an  autumnal  eyening,  when  they  are  lighted  up  by  electric  flames.  The  contrasts 
of  sorrow,  and  hope,  and  glory,  keep  us  in  a  state  of  mingled  excitement  to  the  end :  the 
imagery  neyer  flags :  though  it  biases  with  the  most  beautifiil  forms  of  inanimate 
nature,  and  all  sorts  of  pastoral  pictures;  yet  the  whole  are  by  some  spell  or  other 
made  intellectual  and  spiritual :  they  do  not  play  merely  upon  the  mirror  of  the  fancy. 

When  Johnson  said  that  of  this  poem  "  Uie  diction  is  harsh,  the  rhymes  unoertun,  and 
the  numbers  unpleasing,"  where  was  his  apprehension  of  beauUful  language,  and 
where  his  ear  ? 

Take  any  line  as  a  specimen  : — 

Shatter  your  leayes  before  the  mellowing  year. 

Or  this  passage : — 

But  O,  the  heayjr  change,  now  thoa  art  gone, 

Now  thoa  art  gone,  and  nearer  must  return ! 

Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  cayes, 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  gndding  yine  o^ergrofhi, 

And  all  their  echoes  mourn : 

The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  leea 

Fanning  their  joyous  leayes  to  thy  soft  lays. 

Compare  any  of  Pope's  descriptions,  so  lauded  by  Johnson,  with  these  lines. 

Johnson  says  that  the  rhymes  of  "  Lycidas"  are  ill-arranged,  and  too  distant  fix>m 
each  other :  I  know  not  that  they  are  eyer  so;  but  if  this  is  the  case  in  one  or  two 
instances,  they  are  in  general  most  musically  and  happily  placed. 

The  occasional  allusions  to  the  heathen  mythology,  by  way  of  illusti«tion  oraBegory, 
were  neyer  before  prohibited  or  blamed  by  any  critic;  and  are  only  censured  here  fix>m 
a  mere  resolye  to  And  fault 

The  cayiller  contends  that  here  is  no  grief,  for  grief  does  not  deal  in  imageiy  or 
remote  allusions ;  but,  as  Warton  obsenres,  if  there  is  not  deep  grief,  there  is  rich  poetry. 
Milton's  genius  lay  in  strength  and  subUmity,  not  tenderness.  This  was  one  of  a  set 
of  academical  yerses,  written  to  glorify  the  deceased,  and  fix  his  memory  upon  the  list 
of  &me ;  and  by  what  other  possible  means  could  Milton  haye  effected  it  with  equal 
success  ? 

In  what  way  would  the  oritio  haye  expressed  his  sorrow?  Johnson  was  no  more 
remarkable  for  tenderness  than  Milton  :  his  grayity  was  gloom,  not  tenderness.  Milton 
saw  in  the  death  of  the  yirtnous  and  accomplished  an  eleyation  to  a  higher  and  happier 
sphere  of  existence;  Johnson  beheld  death  with  anxiety,  doubt,  and  fear:  Milton 
exulted ;  Johnson  sighed,  trembled,  and  was  despondent :  the  thought  paralysed  Jofan« 
son;  it  cheered  and  irradiated  Milton.  Thus  it  supplied  them  with  opposite  figures 
and  modes  of  expression.* 

*  TickelPs  <*  Elegy  on  Addison"  is  probably  the  model  which  Johnson  would  have  chosen, 
Tickell  is  solemn,  and  sometiines  tender ;  but  he  has  none  of  Milton's  richness  and  ilinmiaatioa- 
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That  piime  charm  of  poetry,  the  rapidity  and  the  novelty,  yet  the  natural  auoclation 
of  beautiful  ideas,  la  pre-eminently  exhibited  in  ''  Lycidaa/'  where  the  sudden  transi- 
tions to  contrasted  images  and  sentiments  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  delightflil 

ferment; 

And  o*er  the  ^heek  of  sorroiv  hromr 
.A  melancholy  grace. 

It  strikes  me,  that  there  is  no  poem  of  Milton,  in  which -the  pastoral  and  rural  ima- 
gery is  so  breathing,  so  brilliant,  and  so  new,. as  in  this:  the  tone,  which  has  most 
similitude  to  it»  is  that  of  some  desoripUre  passages  of  Shakspeare,  whose  simple 
brightness  and  modulation  of  words  seem  always  to  have  dwelt  on  Milton's  memory 
and  ear. 

But  though  strength  was  Milton's  oharaoterisUc,  there  are  many  passages,  many  turns 
of  thought  and  expression,  in  this  poem,  wbioh  are  not  wanting  ,in  tenderness,  in 
pathetie  recollections,  and  teaiAU  sighs;  in  that  sort  of  grief,. which,. let  Johnson  say 
what  he  will,  belongs  to  true  poetry :  in  grief  neither  factitious  nor  gloomy,  but  genuine, 
though  hopeful,  and  mingled  with  rays  of  light,  though  melancholy. 

Perhaps  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  more  on  this  exquisi^  and  inimitable  Elegy; 
but  I  must  forbear,  lest  those  remarks  should  run  to  an  extent,  disproportioned  to  its 
length. 


In  this  Monody  the  anther  jbewails  a  leanied  friend,  unfortunately  drowned  in  hii 
passage  from  Chester  on  the  Irish  seas,  1637 ;  and  by  occasion  foretells  the 
ruin  of  our  oorrupted  clergy,  then  in  their  hi^th. 


Yet  once  more,  0  ye  laurels^  and  once  more 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere,* 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries^  harsh  and  crude; 

And,  with  forced  fingers  rude, 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  ye^ir  :•  ■ 

Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 

•  Y9  myrtlf  l^nHony  unth  ivy  never  eere, 

Newton  has  supposed,  that  Milton,  while  he  mentions  Apollo's  ianrel,  to  charaoterize 
King  as  a  poet,  adds  the  myrtle,  the  tree  of  Venus,  to  show  that  King  was  also  of  a 

g roper  age  for  love.  We  will  allow  that  King,  whateyer  hidden  meaning  the  poet  might 
aye  in  enumerating  the  myrtle,  was  of  a  proper  age  for  love,  being  now  twenty-fiye 
years  old  :  and  the  iyy  our  critic  thinks  to  be  expressiye  of  King's  learning,  for  which 
it  was  a  reward.  In  llie  mean  time,  I  would  not  exclude  another  probable  implication; 
by  plucking  the  berries  and  the  leaves  of  laurel,  myrtle,  and  ivy,  he  might  intend  to 
point  out  the  pastoral  or  rural  turn  of  this  poem. — T.  Warton. 

The  opening  of  this  poem  always  struck  me  as  singularly  beautifuL  There  is  a  sort 
of  felicity  in  ^is  combination  of  poetic  words,  which  cannot  be  defined. 

b  I  eome  to  pluck  your  berriet,  Ac. 

This  beautiful  allusion  to  the  unripe  age  of  his  friend,  in  which  death  "shatter'd  his 
leayes  before  the  mellowing  year,"  is  not  antique,  I  think,  but  of  those  secret  graces  of 
Spenser.  See  "  Shep.  CaL"  Jan.  ver.  87.  The  poet  there  says  of  himself,  under  the 
name  of  Colin  Clout,  "  All  so  my  lustful  leafe  is  drie  and  sere." — Richardsoh. 

Milton  had  most  probably  in  his  mind  a  passage  in  Cicero,  "  De  Senectute,"  where 
the  death  of  young  persons  is  compared  to  unripe  fhiit  plucked  with  riolence  from  the 
tree,  and  that  of  old  persons  to  fhlly  ripe  mellow  Aruit  that  &lls  naturally :  "  Et  quasi 
poma  ex  arboribns,  eruda  si  sint,  vi  ayellnntur;  si  matura  et  cocta,  decidunt;  sio  ritam 
•doleseentibns  vis  aufert,  senibus  maturiias." — ^Duhstbb. 

«  MelUnoing  year. 
Here  is  an  inaccuracy  of  the  poet :  the  "  mellowing"  year  could  not  affect  the  leaves 
of  the  laurel,  the  myrtle,  and  the  ivy ;  which  last  is  ehajracterised  before  as  "  never 
■ew."— T.  WiJiTOjr. 
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Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 

For  Ljoidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Young  Ljcidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 

Who  woidd  not  sing  for  Lyoidas  ?    He  knew  ^ 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme/ 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 

Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear.* 

Begin  then.  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well,  " 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring ; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy'  excuse : 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn  j  * 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn. 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud.* 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill ; 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rilL 
Together  both,^  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared  ^ 

'  And  htnld  the  lofiy  rhymt, 
A  beantifhl  Latinism.    Hor.  "  Ep."  l  iii.  24.    "  Sea  coiidiB  amabile  oamon."    And 
"  De  Arte  Poet"  r.  436.    «  Si  carmioa  condes."— Nbwtoh. 

Todd  here  oitea  a  passage  from  Spenser's  **  Buines  of  Borne/'  st  25.    I  see  little 
similitade. 

«  Melodiotu  tear. 

For  songy  or  plaintiye  elegiac  strain,  the  oanse  of  tear8.-^HirRB. 

f  Coy, 
The  epithet  ''coj"  is  at  present  restndned  to  person :  anciently  it  was  more  generally 
combined.    Our  author  has  the  same  use  and  sense  of  ''coy"  in  the  "Apology  for 
Smeotymnuns :" — "  Thus  He  at  the  meroy  of  a  ooy  flurttng  style,  to  be  girded  with 
framps  and  curtail  gibes/'  Ac. — T.  Warton. 

c  My  9ahU  ehroud, 
Mr.  Dunster  has  little  doubt  that  Milton  here  means  the  "dark  grare  f  throvd  being 
the  Miltonio  word  for  recess,  harbour,  hiding-place ;  yet  he  has  overlooked  the  passages 
in  Sylvester,  which  occasioned,  in  my  opinion,  the  introduction  of  "  sable  shroud"  into 
Milton's  Monody.  And,  first,  Sylvester  uses  Uie  precise  expression,  though  with  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  in  his  "Bethulian's  Bescue,"  lib.  iv.  p.  991,  edit  1621. 

8till  therefore,  cover'd  with  a  sable  shrond. 
Hath  she  kept  home,  as  to  all  sorrow  vowM. 

But  in  Sylvester's  translation  of  "  Du  Bartas,"  ed.  supr.  p.  114,  we  find, 

O  happy  pair !  upon  your  sable  toomb 
May  mel  and  manna  ever  showring  come. 

And  what  farther  confirms  me  in  the  application  of  tomb  or  grave  to  Milton's  text  is 
a  passage  from  a  funeral  Elegy  of  Sylvester,  edit  supr.  p.  1171. 

From  my  sad  cradle  to  my  sable  chest, 

Poore  pilgrim  1  did  finds  few  moathi  of  rest^— Tonn. 

I  cannot  think  that,  applied  to  Lycidas,  "shroud"  means  tomb,  as  Todd  suppose^ 
because  Sylvester  so  used  it,  in  reference  to  a  different  ease. 

b  Together  both,  Ac. 
From  the  regularity  of  his  pursuits,  the  purity  of  his  pleasures,  his  temperanee,  and 
general  simplicity  of  life,  Milton  habitually  became  an  early  riser:  henoe  he  gained  an 
acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  the  morning,  which  he  so  frequently  oontemplated 
with  delight,  and  has  therefore  so  repeatedly  described  in  all  their  various  appearances : 
and  this  is  a  subject  which  he  delineates  with  the  lively  pencil  of  a  lover.  In  the 
"Apology  for  Smectymnuus,"  he  declares,  "Those  morning  haunts  are  where  diey 
should  be,  at  home ;  not  sleeping  or  eonoocting  the  surfeits  of  an  inregular  feast^  but 
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Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn/ 

We  drove  afield  ;i  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  gray-flj  winds  her  sultry  hom,^ 

Battening  our  flocks^  with  the  firesh  dews  of  night, 

Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose  at  eyening  bright, 

Toward  heaven's  desoent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheel.' 

Meanwhile  the  roral  ditties  were  not  mute, 

Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 

Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 

From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 

alnd  old  Damoetas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  O,  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  1 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee,  the  woods,  and  desert  caves,* 
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up  and  stirring,  in  winter  often  before  the  sound  of  any  bell  awakens  men  to  laboor  or 
deyotion ;  in  summer,  as  oft  as  the  bird  that  first  roases,  or  not  much  tardyer,  to  read 
good  aathors/'  Ac.  *'  Prose  Works/'  i.  109.  In  "  L' Allegro/'  one  of  the  first  delights 
of  his  cheerftil  man  is  to  hear  the  **  lark  begin  his  flight"  His  lovely  landscape  of 
Eden  always  wears  its  most  attraotiTO  charms  at  sun-rising,  and  seems  most  delicious 
to  our  first  parents  ''  at  that  season  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs."  In  the  present 
instance,  he  more  particularly  alludes  to  the  stated  early  hours  of  a  collegiate  life, 
which  he  shared  "  on  the  self-same  hill,"  with  his  friend  Lycidas  at  Cambridge. — T. 
Wakton. 

This  is  a  beautiful  note  of  T.  Warton,  charaeteristio  of  that  amiable  critic 'and  poet, 
and  tach  as  few  others,  if  any,  could  hare  written. 

1  Under  the  opening  eyelide  of  the  mom. 

Perhaps  fh>m  Thomas  Mlddleton's  "  Game  at  Chesse/'  an  old  forgotten  play,  pub- 
lished about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  L,  1625. 

Like  a  oearl 
Dropt  from  the  opening  eyelids  or  the  morn 
Upon  the  bashful  rose. — T.  Wamtos. 

The  "eyelids  of  the  morning"  is  a  phrase  of  sublime  origin.  See  Job,  iii.  9. 
"  Neither  let  it  see  the  dawning  of  the  day,"  or,  as  in  the  margin,  "  the  eyelids  of  the 
morning."    See  also  chap.  xU.  18.    And  Sophocles,  ''Antigone,"  t.  103. — Todd. 

J  We  drove  afield. 

That  is,  ''we  drove  our  flocks  afield."  I  mention  this,  that  Gray's  echo  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  "  Church-yard  Elegy/'  yet  with  another  meaning,  may  not  mislead  many 
eareless  readers.    "  How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield!" — T.  Wartoh. 

Gray  seems  to  hare  had  eveiy  expression  of  Milton  by  heart 

k  Her  tuUry  horn, 
"We  continued  together  till  noon,"  Ac.    The  gray-fly  is  called  by  the  naturalists, 
the  gray-fly,  or  trumpet-fly ;  and  "  sultry  horn"  is  the  sharp  hum  of  this  insect  at  noon, 
or  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.    But  by  some  this  has  been  thought  the  chaffer,  which 
begins  its  flight  in  the  evening. — T.  Warton. 

1  Battening  our  fioekt. 

To  "batten"  is  both  neutral  and  active,  to  grow  or  to  make  &t.  The  neutral  is  most 
eommon.    Shakspeare's  "  Hamlet,"  a.  iii.  s.  4. 

Could  you  OB  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moor  T— T.  WAmtov. 

■  Hie  weetering  wheel. 

Drawing  toward  the  west    So  in  Chaucer's  "  Troil  and  Creseide,"  b.  !L  905. 

The  Sonne 
Gan  westring  Tost  and  donnward  for  to  wrie^— Nxwtov. 

■  Thee,  ehqjherd,  thee,  the  woode,  and  deeert  eavea,  Ac 
^    The  passage  most  similar,  in  all  its  circumstances,  to  the  present,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Dunster,  the  lamentation  for  Orpheus  in  Ovid,  "  Met"  xL  43. 
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With  wild  thyme  and  the  gitddiDg  vine*  o'erg^wn,  ^ 

And  all  their  echoes,  mourn : 

The  willowS;  and  the  haiel  oopseg  green|. 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 

Fanning  their  jojons  leaves  to  thj  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rosci'  * 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  grase. 

Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear. 

When  first  the  white-thorn  blows ; — 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep  ^ 

Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  ?  « 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  druids,  lie ; 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high  ',  *' 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wisard  stream.*  ** 

Ay  me !  I  fondly  dream  1 

Te  mcestiB  volucres,  Orphea ;  t«  turba  (brarnm, 

Te  rtgidi  siliceB,  tua  earrainu  aecutn 

Fleveront  aylva ;  poaitia  te  frondibua  arboa.^ToiM». 

o  The  gadding  vine. 

Dr.  Warbarton  snpposei,  that  the  yine  is  here  called  "gadding,"  because,  being  mar- 
ried to  th»  elm,  like  other  wives  she  is  fond  of  gadding  abroad,  and  seeking  a  new  asso- 
ciate. Tally,  in  a  beautiftil  description  of  the  growth  of  the  vine,  says,  that  it  spreads 
Itself  abroad,  '*  mnltiplici  lapsn  et  erratico."    "  De  Senectnte." — T.  n  arton. 

P  Ae  killing  a»  the  eanker  to  the  roee. 
The  whole  context  of  words  in  this  and  the  four  following  lines  is  melodiontf  a&d 
enchanting. 

4  Where  were  ye. 
This  bnrst  is  as  magnificent  as  it  is  afiecting. 

r  Nor  on  the  ehaggy  top  of  Mona  higJL 
In  Drayton's  **  Polyolbion,"  Mona  is  introduced  reciting  her  own  histoiy ;  where  she 
mentions  her  thick  and  dark  grores  as  the  favourite  residence  of  the  dmids.    For  th« 
druid-sepnlchres,  in  the  preceding  line,  at  Eerig  y  Dmidion,  in  the  mountains  of  Den- 
bighshire^ he  consulted  Camden's  "  Britannia." — T.  Wartok. 

>  Nor  yet  where  Deva  epreade  her  witard  etreean. 
In  Spenser,  the  river  Dee  is  the  haunt  of  magicians.  Merlin  used  to  visit  old  TimoB, 
in  a  green  valley  under  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Rauranvaur  in  Merionethshire,  ttom 
which  this  river  springs.  **  Faerie  Queene,"  i.  iz.  4.  The  Dee  has  been  made  the  scene 
of  a  variety  of  ancient  British  traditions.  The  city  of  Chester  was  called  by  the  Britons 
the  ''fortress  upon  Dee;"  which  was  feigned  to  have  been  founded  by  the  giant  Leon, 
and  to  have  been  the  place  of  King  Arthur's  magnificent  coronation :  but  there  is  another 
and  perhaps  a  better  reason,  why  Deva's  is  a  "  wisard"  stream.  In  Drayton,  this  river 
is  styled  the  "  hallowed,"  and  the  *'  holy,"  and  the  "  ominous  flood."  la  our  author's 
''  Vacation  Exercise,"  Dee  is  characterised  **  ancient  hallow'd  Dee,"  v.  91.  Much  super- 
stition  was  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  ancient  boundary  between 
England  and  Wales :  and  Drayton,  in  h\9  Tenth  Song,  having  recited  this  part  of  ita 
history,  adds,  that,  by  changing  its  fords,  it  foretold  good  or  evil,  war  or  peace,  dearth 
or  plenty,  to  either  country.  He  then  introduces  the  Dee,  over  which  king  Edgar  had 
been  rowed  by  eight  kings,  relating  the  story  of  Brutus.  Milton  appears  to  have 
taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  mentioning  this  venerable  river.  In  the  beginning  of  hi« 
first  Elegy,  he  almost  goes  out  of  his  way  to  specify  his  friend's  residence  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dee;  which  he  describe^  with  the  picturesque  and  real  circumstance  of  its 
tumbling  headlong  over  rocks  and  precipices  into  the  Irish  Sea.  But  to  return  home 
to  the  text  immediately  lying  before  us.  In  the  midst  of  this  wild  imagery,  the  tomhe 
of  the  Druids,  dispersed  over  the  solitary  mountains  of  Denbighshire,  the  shaggy  sum- 
mits of  Mona,  and  the  wisard  waters  of  Deva,  Milton  was  in  his  favourite  traek  of 
poetry.     He  delighted  in  the  old  British  traditions  and  fabulous  histories :  but  his  lm»- 
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Had  ye  been  there — ^for  what  could  that  haTe  done  I 
What  could  the  Muse^  herself  that  Orpheus  boie^ 
The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 
Whom  universal  Nature  did  lament, 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  J 

Alas !  what  boots  it  with  uncessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  NcsBra's  hair  ? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise,* 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  wo  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze,^ 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears,^ 
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gination  seems  to  have  been  in  some  meagre  warmed,  and  perhaps  directed  to  these 
objects,  bj  reading  Drajton ;  who,  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Songs  of  his  "  Polyolbion/' 
has  very  copiously  enlarged,  and  almost  at  one  Tiew,  on  this  scenery.  It  i^,  however, 
with  great  force  and  felicity  of  fancy,  that  Milton,  in  transferring  the  classical  scats  of 
the  Muses  to  Britain,  has  substituted  places  of  the  most  romantic  kind,  inhabited  by 
Druids,  and  consecrated  by  the  visions  of  British  bards ;  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
how  coldly  and  nnpoetically  Pope,  in  his  very  correct  Pastorals,  has  on  the  same  occa* 
sion  selected  only  Uie  **  fair  fields"  of  Isis,  and  the  "  winding  Tales"  of  Cam :  but  nt  the 
same  time  there  is  an  immediate  propriety  in  the  substitution  of  these  places,  which 
should  not  be  forgotten,  and  is  not  I  beliere  obrions  to  erery  reader.  The  mountains 
of  Denbighshire,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Irish  seas  where  Lycidas  was  shipwrecked.  It  is  thus  Theocritus  asks  the  nymphs,  how 
it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  Daphnis  died,  they  were  not  in  the  delicious  rales  of  Feneus, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  great  torrent  Anapus,  the  sacred  water  of  Acis,  or  on  the  sum- 
mits of  mount  Mtntk :  because  all  these  were  the  haunts  or  the  habitation  of  the  shep- 
herd Daphnis.  These  rivers  and  rocks  have  a  real  connexion  with  the  poef  s  subject 
— T.  Wabtoit. 

Here  is  another  note  of  T.  Warton,  which  eombines  a  thousand  charms  of  poetry, 
history,  and  taste. 

t  What  could  the  Mute,  fte* 

See  "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  vii.  37,  of  Orpheus  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Bacchanalians  :— 
**  Nor  could  the  Muse  defend  her  son."  And  his  murderers  ar^  called  **  that  wild  rout,'' 
V.  34.  Calliope  was  the  mother  of  Orpheus.  Lycidas,  as  a  poet,  is  here  tacitiy  com- 
pared with  0n>hen8.    They  were  boUi  victims  of  the  water. — T.  WAttron, 

a  Fame  %•  the  epur  that  the  clear  epirit  doth  raiee,  Ac 
These  noble  sentiments,  Mr.  Warton  has  observed,  Milton  afterward!  dilated  or 

Improved  in  "  Paradise  Regained,"  b.  iii.  24,  Ac. — Todd. 
No  lines  have  been  more  often  cited,  and  more  popular  than  those;  nor  more  justly 

instructive  and  inspiriting. 

V  And  think  to  buret  out  into  eudden  Haie, 
He  is  speaking  of  fame.    So  in  <'  Paradise  Regained,"  b.  UL  47 :— "  For  What  Is  gloiy 
but  the  blase  of  fame,"  ftc. — T.  Warton. 

w  Oomee  the  blind  Fury  vnth  the  abhorred  eheart. 

In  Shakspeare  are  ''  the  shears  of  Destiny"  with  more  propriety,  *'  King  John,"  a.  It. 
s.  3.    The  king  says  to  Pembroke, — 

Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  f 

Milton,  however,  does  not  here  confound  the  Fates  and  the  Furies.  He  only  calls 
Df  stiny  a  Fury.— T.  Warton. 
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And  slitB  Ae  diiiirapiEii  nib.     ^Bot  not  the  pRuae,''* 

Hui^Mia  replied,  and  tojyeiid  mj  tranbling  eaia :' 

^  Fane  ia  no  plant  chat  grows  on  mortal  aoil, 

Nor  in  die  giiatermg  fi>il 

Set  off  tt)  the  worid.*  aor  in  broad  mmoiir  lies ; 

Bat  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  ^es," 

And  perf^  witoeas  of  all-jndging  Jove : 

A3  he  proaoonees  Ia«tlj  on  each  <ieedy 

Of  90  nrarh  fiime  in  heaven  expect  thj  meed.*^ 

Of  fonntain  Ai^thoae,*  and  thou  honour  •!  flood, 
Smooth-^din^r  3(inciii%  erowuM  with  vocal  leeds ! 
That  atnun  I  heard  was  of  a  higho*  mood : 
Bat  now  m  j  oat  pmeeeds. 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  aes 
That  eaae  in  Xeptime'a  plea : 
He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  felon  wirnis.* 
What  hard  m:>hap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  swain? 
And  qneatioa'd  every  gnat  of  ragged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  eaeh  beaked  promontory  :* 
They  knew  not  of  his  story ; 
And  aage  Hippotadea  their  answer  bring?,* 

"Bat  A«  youe  m  mot  i]it«reept««i.''    Wliile  :he  poec  in  ch«  dbataeter  «f  a 
it  mor^lxnng  oa  tke  sneertftmcy  of  hn— n  life,  Pbuebna  i]iterpo«es  with  a  mhlTii 
wMniiw  tile  fitas  of  pmMnrai  poeay :  he  then,  ia  aa  abcvpc  aad  eilipckal 
^0  foaataia  Amtkuae,"  aatauij  reeoLIeeti  auaael^  aad  apoioiiizea  u  kia 
ia  other  word*  to  Amtiiiua  aa#i  Mmeina,  the  celebrafitd  jtreaaH  «f  harwITiT 
iMTiat^  io  fladiienhf  di>p«ne«i  from  pa^CArai  aiIa:»ioa^  and  the  tenor  of  kxa 
**  bat  I  eoaid  not,'*  he  aii'ij,  **  r^nst  the  fBfi<ien  aa4  awful  iapuise  of  tho  god  of 
irho  Batermpted  me  wish  a  ittaia  of  hi^er  araod,  aad  forced  mm  to  ^mt  i 
my  paatorai  ideaa :  bat  I  now  reaaaie  By  rorai  oaten  pipe,  and  proeeed  aa  I 
the  laaM  aianaer,  he  r^r^rU  to  hia  rarai  itraia,  after  sc  Petcr'a  **  dmd 
"BetVB,  Alpbeaa."— T.  Wajktos. 

r  Fkmim  npiied^  mad  tamek^d  mm  h%mhlim  eara. 

Cyntiiiaa  aaram 

>  JTor  ta  tke  ^Uterimf/oH 

ibraaee  of  Shakspeare,  "  Henry  IT.*  pait  l  ■•  L  a.  2  >— 

lilco  bri^hc  aMtal  on  a  salloa  ^rooad. 
If  refonaatiTka,  ^Iitterijif  o*9t  mj  faolc. 


And 


PcriMpa  with  a 


Shall  ihow  more  rondlj,  aad  artiaet  noiira  oraa, 
Thaa  that  wbiea  haih  ao  foil  to  aat  it  adj—'T.  W 


Perliapa  froai  Seriptart : — ^6od  ia  of  parer  eyea  thaa  to  hchald  iaiqpHy. 
aa  cfilhet,  inAeiently  haekneycd  ia  Modem  poetiy,  "Covai^*  ▼.  213  > 
fara-«ycd  Faith."— T.  Waktos. 

k  0,/o«a«ata  ArHhmm, 
Im  sfviag  Afathnaa  tha  diatiactire  appcIlatioB  of  "j 
UaffBodly  attonds  to  th«  aadaiii  Oraak  wiitcra.— T.  Wi 

•  Tkefdom 
L  a.  dM  <rari  wfndf^ — ^Taan. 

'  JBaa 
Thai  U,  proodatai  or  projeetiuf  Uko  tho  beak  of  a 

•  ^adaa^  Htfmcimdm 
MfAmMf  tho  flOB  of  Hippotaa^— T.  Wabtos. 
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That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  straj'd ; 

The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 

Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  plaj^d. 

It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark,  ^^ 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark/ 

That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow,' 
His  mantle  hairy,,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim,^  and  on  the  edge  ^^ 

Like  to  that  sanguine  flower,  inscribed  with  woe. 
Ah !  who  hath  reft,  quoth  he,  my  dearest  pledge  ?' 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go. 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake : 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain ;  "® 

The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain : 


t  That  fatal  and  perjidioiu  hark. 
Built  in  the  eelipw,  and  rigged  vaii^  ewnet  dark, 
Althongli  Dr.  Newton  mentions  the  "  Hie  et  nefasto/'  and  "  Mala  solafca  naris  exit 
alite,"  of  Horace,  as  two  passages  similar  to  this,  yet  he  has  not  observed  how  mneh 
more  poetical  and  sinking  is  die  imagery  of  Milton :  that  the  ship  was  "  built  in  the 
eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses."— Jos.  Warton. 

Evidently  with  a  view  to  the  enchantments  of  "  Macbeth  :** — 

Slips  of  yew, 
Bliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse. 

Again,  in  the  same  incantation : — "  Root  of  hemlock  digg'd  in  the  dark."  The  ship- 
wreck was  occasioned,  not  by  a  storm,  but  by  the  bad  conduct  of  the  ship,  unfit  for  so 
dangerous  a  navigation. — T.  Warton. 

t  Went/ootiny  tlow. 

**  Footing  slow,"  as  Mr.  Dunster  observes,  as  meant  to  mark  the  sluggish  course  of 
the  river  Cam,  is  exactly  Glaudian's  description  of  the  Mincius, — "tardusque  meatu 
MinciuB."— Todd. 

k  Figure$  dim. 

Alluding  to  the  fabulous  traditions  of  the  high  antiquity  of  Cambridge :  but  how  Cam 
was  distinguished  by  a  **  hairy  mantle"  from  other  rivers  which  have  herds  and  flocks 
on  their  banks,  I  know  not ;  unless  '' the  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoiok  tar"  as  Milton 
calls  them  in  **  Comus,"  had  lent  him  their  academic  robes. — ^Warburton. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  the  "  hairy  mantle,"  being  joined  with  the  "  sedge  bonnet," 
may  mean  his  rushy  or  reedy  banks.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
''figures  dim."  Perhaps  the  poet  himself  had  no  very  clear  or  determinate  idea,*  but, 
in  obscure  and  mysterious  expressions,  leaves  something  to  be  supplied  or  explained  by 
the  reader's  imagination. — T.  Warton. 

The  '*  mantle  hairy,"  and  the  "  bonnet  sedge,"  are  thus  ably  illustrated  in  a  note  by 
Mr.  Plumptre,  subjoined  to  his  elegant  Greek  b^nslation  of  "Lycidas,"  1797:— 
"  Chlamydem  scilicet  e  conferva  rivulari,  qusa  copiose  Camo  innatat;  petasum  vero  ex 
ulva  notis  quodammodo  per  folia  ineertis,  inlus  signata,  et  ad  marginem  foliorum  ferrata, 
more  hyaclnthini  ai,  a?."  The  "  figures  dim"  may  be  considered  as  referring  to  the 
''sedge  bonnet,-"  in  which  opinion  Mr.  Plumptre  and  Mr.  Dunster  concur;  and  the 
latter  also  remarks,  that  on  sedge  leaves,  or  flags,  when  dried,  or  even  beginning  to 
wither,  there  are  not  only  certain  dim,  or  indistinct,  and  dusky  streaks,  but  also  a 
variety  of  dotted  marks  ("  scrawled  over")  as  Milton  had  at  first  written,  on  the  edge, 
which  withers  before  the  rest  of  the  flag. — Todd. 

The  last  part  of  Warton's  note  contains  a  sagacious  observaUon,  as  to  the  spells  of 
poetry,  and  as  just  as  sagacious. 

i  Ahf  toho  hath  rtfi^  quoth  he,  my  deanat  pledge  f 

My  dearest  child;  as  children  were  simply  called  by  the  Latins,  pignora,  pledges.— 
Richardson. 
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He  il^j^Jk  liis  mhnd  lotk§J  kA  man  heaptikt 
fkrfw  veil  CAcld  I  k^Te  ijared  f  ;r  t^ce,  j'Mag 
Eov  '>f  ic'th,  »  ior  tLeir  lellksr'  sake 
Cr»«p,  aiMl  iatrwier,  aod  diicb  inu>  tlie  f:Id  !^ 
Of  <y:h«T  care  tLej  liole  redc-jcinz  b-^^ 
Tli^ii  brnr  to  icnaib^  ai  tine  sLeaicn'  feast, 
And  »lMTe  swaj  tbe  vwtbj  b^iden  guest ! 
Bliiid  moQtLi !  ihaX  Martt  tbemfejres  know  lov  to  bold 
A  iih'^pb'^jk,  or  bare  learn'd  aogbt  elie  the  least 
TLat  to  tbe  fkithfnl  beriman*s  art  belong* ! 
Wbu  reckj  it  tbtrin  ?  WKa  need  th^y  ?  Tbej  are  iped; 
Andy  vhen  tb«j  li^t,  their  lean  and  ftashj  songs 
Grate  oo  their  eciaDiiel  pipes '  of  wretdied  stzmv : 

Tbe  huDgrj  §beep  look  ap,  and  are  not  fed}  "  { 

I  Bat  fwoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  nii«t  thej  drav. 

Rot  iawardlr,  and  fool  eontagion  spread : 
Brides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
iHulj  deroiirs  apaee  and  nothing  sed  :* 

■ 

I  1  Be  9k9ok  hit  wntF^  kefa. 

,  n  U  imiHi  tlist  Aii  farHnrnte  esemj  of  prelmer  voold  aOov  Pet«r  to  be  m  biahcip: 
hmt  tbe  vL'/ie  eirenmftaaee  is  taken  from  tbe  luliaa  tadrutiw  BesidM,  I  lappuw  hm 
tboQji^t  It  fharpened  bis  watin  to  bsve  tbe  preiaey  eowlc«Bc4  bj  «oe  cf 

k  AmA,  M/br  tleir  M7m/  wle 
Cfrwcpp  omf  imtrmiUj  amd  tiimh  imio  the  fold. 

He  bere  MsimjkdTerii  on  tbe  endowmeDtJ  of  the  chareh.  at  tbe  cnme  time  inaxB' 
i  fbat  tbey  were  cbjuned  bj  those  onlj  who  eoo^rbt  tbe  emolnncnts  of  tbe  fncred 
t     to  tbe  eiclation  of  a  learned  and  conM'ientiMiu  ciergj.    Thos  in  '  Paradise  Loety'*  bk 

It.  1»3;— 

I  So  elonib  this  first  frusd  thief  intn  6od*s  fold ; 

80  since  ioto  his  eharch  lewd  hireliqgs  climb. 

VTeo  after  tbe  di««olnU'm  of  tbe  hienuvhj,  be  held  tbis  <^inioii.    la  bit 
Sonae^  written  1662,  be  snpplieates  Cromwell — 

To  ssre  free  cnntcienee  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling^  wolvea,  whose  yoepal  is  their  masr. 

Dorfng  the  nsnrpatioD,  be  poblished  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''Tbe  likeliesi  mcaat  ta  ' 
remore  hireling  oat  of  tbe  cboreh,"  against  the  rerennes  traosferred  from  the  tlkA.  \ 
ecclesiastic  estabHuhment  to  tbe  presbjteriaa  ministcrt.    See  alao  bis  book^Of  Ra 
formation,"  kc — T.  Waktov. 

J  tfrate  on  Aetr  wrenaff  pip***  ■ 

Ho  Mvad  of  words  eaa  be  OMyre  ezpressire  of  tbe  sense ;  and  bow  inefy  baa  ba  lat- 
tated,  or  imtber  improred,  a  passage  in  Virgil !    **  EeL"  ilL  26 : — 

Non  ta  in  triTiis,  indocte,  solefaas 
fltridenti  nrisemm  stipnia  disperdere  carmen  f 

I  remember  not  to  bare  seen  tbe  word  "  seraaner  in  aoj  other  aotbor ;  nor  can  I  iad 
it  in  any  dictionary  or  glossary  that  I  bare  oonsnlted ;  bnt  I  presume  it  answers  to  tbe 
''Btridenti"  of  Virgil.— Nswros. 

**  ficranner'  is  thin,  lean,  meagre.  A  scrannel  pipe  of  straw  is  eootemptnonsTy  for 
Virgil's  "tennis  arena."— T.  Wartov. 

Bome  suppose,  that  our  author  in  tbis  ezpreasion  insinuates  tbe  eonaiTasee  «f  fba 
eoort  at  the  secret  growth  of  popery :  but  perliaps  Milton  might  bare  intended  a  gene- 
ral reflection  on  what  the  puritans  called  "nnpreacbing  pretates,"  and  a  litargical 
elergy,  who  did  not  place  the  whole  of  religion  in  lectures  and  sermons  three  hours 
long :  or,  with  a  particular  reference  to  present  cireumstaaees,  be  might  mean  the  elergy 
of  tbe  church  of  England  were  silenty  and  oude  do  remonstrances  against  these 
encroachments. — T.  Wabtov. 


J 
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But  that  two-handed  eDgine  at  the  door  ^ 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more.* 

Betum,  Alpheus ;  the  dread  voice  is  past, 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ; "  return,  Sicilian  Muse^ 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues.  '^ 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use '  / 

Of  shades  and  wanton  winds  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star «  sparely  looks; 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enameFd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers,  '^ 

And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 

•  JBut  that  ttoo-handed  engin€  at  the  door 
Standt  ready  to  emite  once,  and  emite  no  more* 

In  these  lines  onr  anthor  anticipates  the  execution  of  archbishop  Laud  by  a  "  two- 
handed  engine/'  that  is,  the  axe ;  insinuating  tbat  his  death  would  remove  all  griev- 
anees  in  religion,  and  complete  the  reformation  of  the  church.  Dr.  Warburton  supposes, 
that  SL  Peter's  sword,  turned  into  the  two-handed  sword  of  romance,  is  here  intended; 
but  this  supposition  only  embarrasses  the  passage.  Miohaers  sword,  ''with  huge  two- 
handed  sway,"  is  evidently  the  old  Gothic  sword  of  chivalry,  **  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  vi. 
251 :  this  is  styled  an  "  engine,"  and  the  expression  is  a  periphrasis  for  an  axe,  which 
the  poet  did  not  choose  to  name  in  plain  terms.  The  sense,  therefore,  of  the  context 
seems  to  be : — "  But  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  these  evils ;  the  axe  is  at  hand,  to  take 
off  the  head  of  him  who  has  been  the  great  abettor  of  these  corruptions  of  the  gospel. 
This  will  be  done  by  one  sUt>ke."  In  the  mean  time,  it  coincides  just  as  well  with  the 
tenor  of  Milton's  doctrine,  to  suppose,  that  he  alludes  in  a  more  general  acceptation  to 
onr  Saviour's  metaphorical  axe  in  the  gospel,  which  was  to  be  "  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
tree,"  and  whose  stroke  was  to  be  quick  and  decisive.  MatL  iii.  10.  Luke  iii.  9.  "And 
now  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree ;  therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,"  Ao,  Tbat  is, — "  Things  are  now  brought  to  a  crisis : 
there  is  no  room  for  a  moment's  delay :  God  is  now  about  to  offer  the  last  dispensation 
of  his  mercy :  if  ye  rcjject  these  terms,  no  others  will  be  offered  afterwards;  but  ye  shall 
suffer  one  final  sentence  of  destruction,  as  a  tree,"  Ac.  All  false  religions  were  at  once 
to  be  done  away  by  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  as  when  an  axe  is  applied  to  a  bar- 
ren tree ;  so  now  an  axe  was  to  be  applied  to  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  which  in 
a  similar  process  were  to  be  destroyed  by  a  single  and  speedy  blow.  The  time  was  ripe 
for  this  business :  the  instrument  was  at  hand.  It  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  this  violent 
invective  against  the  church  of  England,  and  the  hierarchy,  couched  indeed  in  terms  a 
little  mysterious  vet  sufBciently  intelligible,  and  covered  only  by  a  transparent  veil  of 
allegory,  should  have  been  published  under  the  sanction  and  from  the  press  of  one  of 
our  universities ;  or  that  it  should  afterwards  have  escaped  the  severest  animadver- 
sions, at  a  period  when  the  proscriptions  of  the  Star-chamber,  and  the  power  of  Laud, 
were  at  their  height  Milton,  under  pretence  of  exposing  the  faults  or  abuses  of  the 
episcopal  clergy,  attacks  their  establishment^   and  strikes  at  their   existence. — ^T. 

WUITON. 

o  That  ehrunk  thy  etreame. 

In  other  words,  ''that  silenced  my  pastoral  poetry."  The  Sicilian  Muse  is  now  to 
return  with  all  her  store  of  rural  imagery.— T.  Warton. 

The  imagery  is  here  from  the  noblest  source.  "  The  waters  stood  above  the  moan- 
tains  ;  at  thy  rebuke  they  fled;  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted  away,"  Ps.  oiv. 
7.  See  also  Ps.  xviii.  13,  15.  "That  shrank  thy  streams,"  is  a  fine  condensation  of 
the  soriptoial  language. — Duhstbb. 

P  Where  the  mild  whiepere  uee,  Ae. 

The  word  "  use,"  as  Dr.  Newton  has  observed,  is  employed  by  Spenser  in  the  sense 
•f  freqaen^  inhabit — ^Todo. 

4  On  whoee  freeh  lap  the  ewart-etar,  Ac. 

The  dog-star  is  called  the  "  swart-star,"  by  turning  the  effect  into  the  cause.  "  Swart" 
li  swarthy,  brown,  Ac. — T.  Wabtoh. 
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Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies/ 

The  tufted  crow-toe  and  pale  jessamine, 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freak'd  with  jet. 

The  glowing  violet,  , 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 

With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head. 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears  : 

Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 

And  daffadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 

To  strew  the  laureate  herse  where  Lycid  lies. 

For,  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease. 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 

Ay  me  !■  Whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 

Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd ; 

Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 

Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ;  * 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows"  denied, 

Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old,^ 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount  ^ 
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T  Bring  the  rathe  primroee  that  foreaien  dice. 
It  is  obvioas,  that  the  general  texture  and  sentiment  of  this  line  is  from  the  ''Winter's 

Tale,"  a.  It.  8.  5  :— 

Pale  primroMS 
That  died  nnmarried,  ice. 

Especially  as  he  had  first  written  "  nnwedded"  for  "forsaken,"  which  appears  in 
the  edition  of  1638.  Bat  why  does  the  primrose  die  finmarried  ?  Not  beoaase  it  blooms 
and  decays  before  the  appearance  of  other  flowers ;  as  in  a  state  of  solitade,  and  with- 
out society.  The  true  reason  is,  because  it  grows  in  the  shade,  nnoherished  or  unseea 
by  the  sun,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  love  with  some  sorts  of  flowers. — ^T.  Wabtoh. 

•  Ay  me! 
Here  Mr.  Dunster  obserres,  the  burst  of  grief  is  infinitely  beautiful,  when  properly 
connected  with  what  precedes  it^  and  to  which  it  refers.— Todd. 

t  Monelroue  world. 
The  sea,  the  world  of  monsters.    Horace,  ''Od."  i.  iii  18: — "Qui  siecis  occnlis 
monstra  natantia."    Virgil,  "Mn.'*  yi.  729 : — "  Quss  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  equore 
pontus." — T.  Wartow. 

Q  Motet  vowe. 

Our  vows  accompanied  with  tears.  As  if  he  had  said  "rota  lacrymosa."  But  Uiere 
may  be  a  quaint  allusion  to  the  water. — T.  Warton. 

▼  BeUerue  old, 

No  such  name  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Cornish  giants :  but  the  poet  coined  it 
from  Bellerium.  Bellerus  appears  in  the  edition  1638:  but  at  first  ho  had  written 
Corineus,  a  giant  who  came  into  Britain  with  Brute,  and  was  made  lord  of  Cornwall. 
Hence  Ptolemy,  I  suppose,  calls  a  promontory  near  the  Land's  End,  perhaps  8t. 
Hichacrs  Mount,  "Ocrinium:''  from  whom  also  came  our  author's  "Corineida  Loxo,** 
Mans.  y.  46.  Milton,  who  delighted  to  trace  the  old  fabulous  story  of  Brutus,  relatee, 
that  to  Corineus  Cornwall  fell  by  lot,  "  the  rather  by  him  liked,  for  that  the  huge^t 
giants  in  rocks  and  caves  were  said  to  lurk  there  still ;  wh^'ch  kind  of  monsters  to  deal 
with  was  his  old  exercise." — "  HisL  Eng."  i.  6.  On  the  south-western  shores  of  Corn- 
wall, I  saw  a  most  stupendous  pile  of  rock-work,  stretching  with  immense  ragged  cliffs 
and  shapeless  precipices  far  into  the  sea :  one  of  the  topmost  of  these  cliffs,  hanging 
over  the  rest,  the  people  informed  me  was  called  the  "  Giant's  Chair."  Near  it  is  a 
cavern  called  Vn  Cornish  the  "  Cave  with  the  voice." — T.  Wartow. 

V  Where  the  great  vieion  of  the  guarded  fnount,  Ac 

That  part  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall  called  the  "  Land's  End,"  with  its  neighbourhood,     j 

is  here  intended,  in  which  is  the  promontory  of  Bellerium,  so  named  from  Bellerus,  a    j 
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Looks  toward  Namancoa'  and  Bayona'g  hold; 
Look  homeward,  angel,  now ;  and  melt  with  ruth : 
And,  0  je  dolphins^  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

Cornish  giant:  and  we  are  told  by  Camden,  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  our  island  that 
looks  directly  towards  Spain.  Bat  what  is  the  meaning  of  **  The  great  vision  of  the 
guarded  mount?"  and  of  the  lino  immediately  following,  "Look  homeward,  angel,  now, 
and  melt  with  ruth  t"  I  flatter  myself  I  have  discovered  Milton's  original  and  leading 
idea. 

Not  far  from  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  is  a  most  romantic  projection  of  rock, 
called  St.  Michael's  Mount»  into  a  harbour  called  Mount's-bay :  it  gradually  rises  from 
a  broad  basis  into  a  very  steep  and  narrow,  but  craggy  elevation :  towards  the  sea,  the 
declivity  is  almost  perpendicular :  at  low  water  it  is  accessible  by  land ;  and  not  many 
years  ago,  it  was  entirely  joined  with  the  present  shore,  between  which  and  the  mount, 
there  is  a  rock  called  Chapel-rock.  Tradition,  or  rather  superstition,  reports,  that  it 
was  anciently  connected  by  a  large  tract  of  land,  ftill  of  churches,  with  the  isles  of 
Sicily.  On  tiie  summit  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  a  monastery  was  founded  before  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  now  a  seat  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn.  The  church,  refectory, 
and  many  of  the  apartments,  still  remain:  with  this  monastery  was  incorporated  a 
strong  fortress,  regularly  garrisoned :  and  in  a  patent  of  Henry  IV.,  dated  1403,  the 
monastery  itself,  which  was  ordered  to  be  repaired,  is  styled  Fortalitum.  A  stone 
lantern,  in  one  of  the  angles  of  the  tower  of  the  church,  is  called  St.  Michael's  Chair. 
There  is  still  a  tradition,  that  a  vision  of  St  Michael,  seated  on  this  crag,  or  St 
Michael's  Chair,  appeared  to  some  hermits ;  and  that  this  circumstance  occasioned  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  dedicated  to  St  Michael :  and  hence  this  place  was  long 
renowned  for  its  sanctity,  and  the  object  of  frequent  pilgrimages.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgot,  that  this  monastery  was  a  cell  to  another  on  a  St  Michael's  Mount  in  Normandy, 
where  also  was  a  vision  of  St  Michael. 

But  to  apply  what  has  been  said  to  Milton :  this  great  vision  is  the  famous  apparition 
of  St  Michael,  whom  he  with  much  sublimity  of  imagination  supposes  to  be  still  throned 
on  this  lofty  crag  of  St  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall,  looking  towards  the  Spanish 
coast  The  ''  guarded  mount"  on  which  this  great  vision  appeared,  is  simply  the  forti- 
fied mount,  implying  the  fortress  above  mentioned.  With  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
line  in  question,  is  immediately  connected  that  of  the  third  line  next  following,  which 
here  I  now  for  the  first  time  exhibit  properly  pointed : — 

Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  mth. 

Here  is  an  apostrophe  to  the  angel  Michael,  whom  we  have  just  seen  seated  on  the 
guarded  mount: — " 0  angel,  look  no  longer  seaward  to  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold: 
rather  turn  your  eyes  to  another  object :  look  homeward  or  landward :  look  towards 
your  own  coast  now,  and  view  with  pity  the  corpse  of  the  shipwrecked  Lycidas  floating 
thither." 

Thyer  seems  to  suppose  that  the  meaning  of  this  last  line  is, — "  You,  0  Lycidas,  now 
an  angel,  look  down  ftx>m  heaven,"  Ac  But  how  can  this  be  said  to  **  look  homeward  V 
And  why  is  the  shipwrecked  person  to  "  melt  with  ruth  ?  "  That  meaning  is  certainly 
much  helped  by  placing  a  flill-point  after  "surmise,"  v.  153 :  but  a  semicolon  there,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  point  of  the  first  edition :  and  to  show  how  greatly  such  a  punc- 
tuation ascertains  or  illustrates  our  present  interpretation,  I  will  take  the  paragraph  a 
few  lines  higher,  with  a  short  analysis : — **  Let  every  flower  bo  strewed  on  the  hearse 
where  Lycidas  lies,  so  to  flatter  ourselves  for  a  moment  with  the  notion  that  his  corpse 
is  present;  and  this  (ah  me !)  while  the  seas  are  wafting  it  here  and  there,  whether 
beyond  the  Hebrides,  or  near  the  shores  of  Cornwall,"  Ac. — T.  Wartoit. 

I  once  thought  that  this  name  was  designed  for  the  celebrated  Numantia,  and  that 
Hilton  had  adopted  the  spelling  firom  some  romance.  In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for 
June  1800,  it  is  observed  that  "Namancos"  must  have  been  intended  for  the  ancient 
Numantia  near  Tarragona,  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  that  Milton  has  given  a 
Spanish  termination  to  the  word.  The  observer  adds, "  I  am  aware  that  this  place  was 
on  the  opposite  side  to  Bayona ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  are  no  common 
eyes  which  look  upon  the  scene ;  that  they  are  no  less  than  those  of  an  archangel." 
Mr.  Dunster,  noticing  the  preceding  criticism,  observes,  that  "  Milton  scarcely  meant 
to  make  his  archangel  look  two  ways  at  once.  "  Acceding,"  he  says,  "  to  Namancos 
being  the  ancient  Numantia,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  consider  'Bayona's  hold'  as  the 
French  Bayonne  with  its  citadel,  a  very  strong  fortress.  To  this,  Mounf  s>bay,  or  the 
guarded  moun^  looks  I  believe  more  directiy  than  to  the  Spanish  Bayona;  and  the  line 
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Weep  no  more/  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more; 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor : 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Fkmes  in  the  foreheiid  of  the  morning  sky : 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might"  of  Him  that  walk'd  ihe  wayas; 
Where  other  groves,  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  unezpressive  nuptial  song, 
In  the  blest  kinsdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love.* 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies,^ 
That  sing,  and  singing,  in  their  glory  move, 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes." 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more : 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 
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of  Ti«ion  directed  to  it  would  pus  at  no  great  diftanoe  from  that  part  of  the  Spanish 
eoast^  wbioh  lies  nearest  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Namantia." 

It  will  however  appear  that  the  ancient  Numantiai  and  the  French  Bayonne,  were 
not  the  present  objects  of  Milton's  consideration.  I  have  been  directed  bj  a  literary 
friend  to  Mercator's  ''Atlas/'  edit  fol.  Amst.  1623,  and  again  in  1636;  and  in  the  map 
of  Galicia,  near  the  point  Gape  Finisterre,  the  desired  plaioe  occurs  thus  written,  "  Nu- 
mancos  T."  In  this  map  the  castle  of  Bayona  makes  a  yery  conspicuous  figure.  Milton 
most  probably  recollected  this  geographical  description  of  the  Spanish  proyince. — Todd. 

7  Weep  no  more,  Ac. 
Milton,  in  this  sudden  and  beautiful  transition  fV-om  the  gloomy  and  mouraftil  strain 
into  that  of  hope  and  comfort,  imitates  Spenser  in  his  elerenth  Eclogue,  where,  bewailing 
the  death  of  some  maiden  of  great  blood  in  terms  of  the  utmost  grief  and  defection,  he 
breaks  out  all  at  once  in  the  same  manner. — Thter. 

I  Through  the  dear  mightf  Ae. 

Of  Him,  oyer  whom  the  waves  of  the  sea  had  no  power.  It  is  a  designation  of  our 
Saviour,  by  a  miracle  which  bears  an  immediate  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  poem. 
— T.  Warton. 

•■  In  the  hleet  kingdome  meek  of  joy  and  love. 

Even  here,  after  Lycidas  is  received  into  heaven,  Milton  does  not  make  him  an  angel: 
he  makes  him,  indeed,  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  the  Genius  of  the  shore,  as  at  v.  183. 
If  the  poet,  in  finally  disclosing  this  great  change  of  circumstances,  and  in  this  prolix 
and  solemn  description  of  his  ftiend's  new  situation  in  the  realms  of  bliss  after  00  dis< 
astrous  a  death,  had  exalted  him  into  an  angel,  he  would  not  have  fonstalled  that  ide% 
according  to  Thyer's  interpretation,  at  v.  163. — T.  Warton. 

b  In  eolemn  troope,  and  tweet  eoeietiee, 
Milton's  angelic  system,  containing  many  whimsical  notions  of  the  associations  ana 
subordinations  of  tiiese  sons  of  light,  is  to  be  seen  at  large  in  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Peter  Lombard  :  but  it  was  not  yet  worn  out  in  the  common  theology  of  his  own  times. 
The  same  system,  which  afforded  so  commodious  a  machinery  for  modem  Christian 
poetry,  is  frequent  in  the  Italian  poets. — ^T.  Warton. 

^  And  wipe  tke  team  for  ever  from  hie  eyes. 
From  Scripture:  Isaiah,  xxv.  8.    Rev.  viL  17. — Todd. 

d  And  ehalt  be  good,  Ac. 

The  same  con-oliment  that  Virgil  pays  to  bis  Daphnis,  "Ed.**  v.  64> 

Deas,  Deus  ille,  Mennica  ! 
Sia  bonus,  O,  felixqne  tuis !  kc. — ^Thtsk. 
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Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rilk; 
While  the  still  mom  went  out  with  sandals  gray  j " 
He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills/ 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Dorick  lay  :< 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretch'd  out  all  the  hiUs, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay : 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitch'd  his  mantle  blue : 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new> 
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•  The  $tiU  mom  went  out  vitk  eandaU  gray,  &e. 

<<Th6  gray  d»wn/'-><  Par.  Lost,"  b.  riL  878.  «  Still,"  beosnse  all  ii  sUent  at  day- 
brMk.  But  though  he  began  to  ^ng  at  daybreak,  he  was  ao  eager,  so  intent  on  Ui 
amxg,  that  he  oontinned  till  the  evening. — T.  Wabtov. 

t  He  toueked  the  tender  etope  of  eortoM  quillU* 
Some  readers  are  here  paiiled  with  the  idea  of  snoh  stops  as  belong  to  the  organ. 
By  *'  stops"  he  here  literally  means  what  we  now  oall  the  holes  of  the  flate  or  any 
species  of  pipe.    He  mentions  the  stops  of  an  organ,  bnt  in  another  manner,  in  ''Par. 
Losty"  b.  xL  56L    See  also  bw  rii.  69d.->-T.  Wabtom. 

r  With  eager  thought  warbling  hie  Doriek  lag. 
This  is  a  Doric  lay,  beeanse  Theoeritns  and  Mosohns  had  respectively  written  a 

bncolie  on  the  deaths  of  Daphnis  and  Bion :  and  the  name  of  **  Lycidas,"  now  first 

imported  into  English  pastoral,  was  adopted,  not  from  Virgil,  but  from  Theocritus, 

•'Idyll."  vii.  27. 
Mr.  Warton  is  mistaken  in  asserting  that  the  name  of  "  Lycidas"  was  first  imported 

into  English  pastoral  by  Milton :  for  Lisle,  in  his  "  Fastorall  Dedication  to  the  King" 

of  his  translation  of  "  Da  Bartas,"  1525,  4to,  says, 

My  former  shephenrd*!  song  deiiised  was 

To  pleaie  great  Sootus  ajKfhis  Lycidas. — Todd. 

k  To-»orrois  to/reeh  fooode  and  paeturee  new. 
So  Ph.  Fletcher,  "  Porp.  IsL"  e.  tL  st  77,  edit  1638.    "  To-morrow  shall  ye  feast  in 
pastarea  new." — T.  Wabiob. 

I  will  oondude  my  remarks  on  tills  poem  with  the  jast  observation  of  Mr.  Thyer : — 
"The  particular  beauties  of  this  charming  pastoral  are  too  striking  to  need  much 
descanting  upon ;  but  what  gives  the  greatest  grace  to  the  whole,  is  that  natural  and 
agreeable  wildness  and  irregularity  which  run  quite  through  it,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  better  suited  to  express  the  warm  affection  which  Milton  had  for  his  friend, 
and  the  extreme  grief  he  was  in  for  the  loss  of  him.  Qrief  is  eloquent^  but  not  formaL" 
— Nbwtom. 

I  see  no  extraordinary  wildness  and  irregularity,  according  to  Dr.  Newton  [Mr.  Thyer], 
in  the  conduct  of  this  littie  poem.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  very  original  air  in  it,  although 
it  be  fVill  of  classical  imitations :  but  this,  I  think,  is  owing,  not  to  any  disorder  in  the 
plan,  nor  entirely  to  the  vigour  and  lustre  of  the  expression ;  but,  in  a  good  degree,  to 
the  looseness  and  variety  of  the  metre.  Milton's  ear  was  a  good  second  to  his  imagi- 
nation.'^UuBD. 

Addison  says,  that  he  who  desires  to  know  whether  he  has  a  true  taste  for  history  or 
not,  should  consider  whether  he  is  pleased  with  Livy's  manner  of  telling  a  story ;  so, 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  he  who  wishes  to  know  whether  he  has  a  true  taste  for 
poetry  or  not,  should  consider  whether  he  is  highly  delighted  or  not  with  the  perusal 
of  Milton's  **  Lycidas."  If  I  might  venture  to  place  Hilton's  works,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  poetic  excellence,  it  should  be  perhaps  in  the  following  order :  Paradise 
Lost,  Comus,  Samson  Agonistes,  Lycidas,  L' Allegro,  D  Penseroso.  The  last  three  are  fas 
such  an  exquisite  strain,  says  Fenton,  that  though  he  had  left  no  other  monuments  of 
his  genius  behind  him,  his  name  had  been  immortal. — Jos.  Wabtob. 

Of  "  Lycidas,"  the  diction  is  harsh,  the  rhymes  nnoertain,  and  the  numbers  unpleac- 
ing :  what  beauty  there  is,  we  must  therefore  seek  in  the  sentiments  and  images.  It  is 
Bot  to  be  considered  as  the  effusion  of  real  passion ;  for  passion  runs  not  after  remote 
illusions  and  obscure  opinions :  passion  plucks  no  berries  from  the  myrtie  and  ivy,  nor 
«i^  upon  Aretiiuse  and  Mincius,  nor  tells  of  "  rough  Satyrs"  and  "  Fauns  with  cloven 
haeL"    Where  there  is  Itisure  for  fiction  there  is  little  grief. 

In  thb  poem  there  is  nc  nature,  for  there  is  nothing  new :  its  form  is  that  of  a  pastoral, 


easy,  ynlgari  and  therefore  disgngting;  wbateyer  images  it  can  supply  are  long  ago 
eschansted ;  and  its  inherent  improbability  always  forces  dissatisfaction  on  the  mind« 
When  Cowley  tells  of  Harvey,  that  they  studied  together,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  how 
much  he  must  miss  the  companion  of  his  labours,  and  the  partner  of  his  discoTeries ; 
bat  what  image  of  tenderness  can  be  excited  by  these  lines  ? 

We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  beard 
What  time  the  Rmy-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Battening  our  nocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 

We  know  that  they  never  drove  afield,  and  that  they  had  no  flocks  to  batten;  and 
though  it  be  allowed  that  the  representation  may  be  allegorical,  the  true  meaning  ia 
RO  uncertain  and  remote,  that  it  is  never  sought  because  it  cannot  be  known  when  it 
is  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copses,  and  flowers,  appear  the  heathen  deities;  Jove  and 
Phoebus,  Neptune  and  ^olus,  with  a  long  train  of  mythological  imagery,  such  as  a 
college  easily  supplies.  Nothing  can  less  display  knowledge,  or  less  exercise  invention^ 
than  to  tell  how  a  shepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now  feed  his  flocks  alone, 
without  any  judge  of  his  skill  in  piping !  and  how  one  god  asks  another  what  is  become 
of  Lycidas,  and  how  neither  god  can  tell.  He,  who  thus  grieves,  will  excite  no  sympa- 
-thy ;  he  who  thus  praises,  will  confer  no  honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a  grosser  fault  With  these  trifling  actions  are  mingled  the  most 
awful  and  sacred  truths,  such  as  ought  never  to  be  polluted  with  such  irreverend  combi- 
nations. The  shepherd  likewise  is  now  a  feeder  of  sheep,  and  afterwards  an  ecclesisstical 
pastor,  a  superintendent  of  a  Christian  flock.  Such  equivocations  are  always  unskilful; 
but  here  they  are  indecent,  and  at  least  approach  to  impiety ;  of  which,  however,  I 
believe  the  writer  not  to  have  been  conscious.  Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  justly 
acquired,  that  its  blaze  drives  away  the  eye  from  nice  examination.  Surely  no  man 
oould  have  fancied  that  he  read  **  Lycidas"  with  pleasure  had  he  not  known  its  auUior. 

"-JOHKSON. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  '*  Lycidas^  is  filled  with  the  heathen  deities ;  and  a  long 
train  of  mythological  imagery,  such  as  a  college  easily  supplies ;  but  it  is  such  also, 
as  even  the  court  itself  oould  now  have  easily  supplied.  The  public  diversions,  and 
books  of  all  sorts,  and  from  all  sorts  of  writers,  more  especially  compositions  in  poetry, 
were  at  this  time  overrun  with  classical  pedantries :  but  what  writer,  of  the  same  period, 
has  made  these  obsolete  fictions  the  vehicle  of  so  much  fancy  and  poetical  description  ? 
How  beautifully  has  he  applied  this  sort  of  allusion  to  the  druidical  rocks  of  Denbigh- 
shire, to  Mona,  and  the  fabulous  banks  of  Deva !  It  is  objected,  that  its  pastoral  form 
is  disgusting;  but  this  was  the  age  of  pastoral :  and  yet '' Lycidas"  has  but  little  of  the 
bucolic  cant,  now  so  fashionable.  The  satyrs  and  fauns  are  but  just  mentioned.  If  any 
trite  rural  topics  occur,  how  are  they  heightened ! 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelida  of  the  morn, 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  t<^ether  beard 
What  time  tbejrrav-fly  winds  bar  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  nocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 

Here  the  daybreak  is  descried  by  the  faint  appearance  of  the  upland  lavms  under  the 
first  gleams  of  light  j  the  sunset  by  the  buzzing  of  the  chi^er;  and  the  night  sheds  hei 
fresh  dews  on  their  flocks.  We  cannot  blame  pastoral  imagery,  and  pastoral  allegory, 
which  carry  with  them  so  much  natural  painting.  In  this  piece  there  is  perhaps  more 
poetry  than  sorrow :  but  let  us  read  it  for  its  poetry.  It  is  true,  that  passion  plucks  no 
berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor  calls  upon  Arethuse  and  Mincius,  nor  tells  of 
"rough  Satyrs  with  cloven  heel:"  but  poetry  does  this;  and  in  the  hands  of  Milton 
does  it  with  a  peculiar  and  irresistible  charm.  Subordinate  poets  exercise  no  invention, 
when  they  tell  how  a  shepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  feed  his  flocks  alone, 
without  any  judge  of  his  skill  in  piping :  but  Milton  dignifies  and  adorns  these  com- 
mon artificial  incidents  with  unexpected  touches  of  picturesque  beauty,  with  the  graces 
of  sentiment,  and  with  the  novelties  of  original  genius.  It  is  objected  "  here  is  no  art, 
for  there  is  nothing  new."  To  say  nothing  that  there  may  be  art  without  novelty,  aa 
well  as  novelty  without  art,  I  must  reply  that  this  objection  will  vanish,  if  we  consider 
the  imagery  which  Milton  has  raised  (torn  local  circumstances.  Not  to  repeat  the  use 
he  has  made  of  the  mountains  of  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Uie  river  Dee,  near  which 
Lycidas  was  shipwrecked ;  let  us  recollect  the  introduction  of  the  romantic  superstition 
of  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall,  which  overlooks  the  Irish  seas,  the  fatal  scene  of 
his  friend's  disaster. 

But  the  poetry  is  not  always  unconnected  with  passion.  The  poet  lavishly  describes 
an  ancient  sepulchral  rite,  but  it  is  made  preparatory  to  a  stroke  of  tenderness :  he 
calls  for  a  variety  of  flowers  to  decorate  his  friend's  hearse,  supposing  that  his  body 
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was  present)  and  forgetting  for  a  wbile  that  it  was  floating  fkr  off  in  the  ocean.  If  he 
was  drowned,  it  was  some  consolation  that  he  was  to  receive  the  decencies  of  burial. 
This  is  a  pleasing  deception:  it  is  natural  and  pathetic.  But  the  real  catastrophe 
recurs ;  and  this  circumstance  agidn  opens  a  new  vein  of  imagination. 

Dr.  Johnson  censures  Milton  for  his  allegorical  mode  of  telling  that  he  and  Ljoidas 
studied  together,  under  the  fictitious  images  of  rural  employments,  in  which  he  sajs, 
there  can  be  no  tenderness ;  and  prefers  Cowlej's  lamentation  of  the  loss  of  Harvey, 
the  companion  of  his  labours,  and  the  partner  of  his  discoveries.  I  know  noty  if  in 
this  similarity  of  subject  Cowley  has  more  tenderness ;  I  am  sure  he  has  less  poetry : 
I  wiU  allow  that  he  has  more  wit^  and  more  smart  similes.  The  sense  of  our  author's 
allegory  on  this  occasion  is  obvious,  and  is  just  as  intelligible  as  if  he  had  used  plain 
terms.  It  is  a  fiction,  that^  when  Lycidas  died,  the  woods  and  oaves  were  deserted  and 
overgrown  with  wild  thyme  and  luxuriant  vines,  and  that  all  their  echoes  mourned; 
and  that  the  green  copses  no  longer  waved  their  joyous  leaves  to  his  soft  strains :  but 
we  cannot  here  be  at  a  loss  for  a  meaning;  a  meaning,  which  is  as  clearly  perceived 
as  it  is  elegantly  represented.  This  is  the  sympathy  of  a  true  poet  We  know  that 
Milton  and  King  were  not  "nursed  on  the  same  hUl;"  that  they  did  not  ''feed  the 
same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  or  rill;"  and  that  "rough  Satyrs"  and  "Fauns  with 
cloven  heel"  never  danced  to  their  "  rural  ditties :"  but  who  hesitates  a  moment  for  the 
application !  Nor  are  such  ideas  more  untrue,  certainly  not  less  far-fetched  and  unna- 
tural, than  when  Cowley  says  that  he  and  Harvey  studied  together  every  night  with 
such  unremitted  diligence,  Uiat  the  twin  stars  of  Leda,  so  famed  for  love,  looked  down 
upon  the  twin  students  with  wonder  from  above.  And  where  is  the  tenderness,  when 
he  wishes,  tbat^  on  the  melancholy  event,  the  branches  of  the  trees  at  Cambridge, 
under  which  they  walked,  would  combine  themselves  into  a  darker  umbrage,  dark  as 
the  grave  in  which  his  departed  friend  was  newly  laid  ?  Our  author  has  also  been  cen- 
sured for  mixing  religious  disputes  with  pagan  and  pastoral  ideas :  but  he  had  the 
authority  of  the  Mantuan  and  Spenser,  now  considered  as  models  in  this  way  of  writing. 
Let  me  add,  that  our  poetry  was  not  yet  purged  from  its  Gothic  combinations ;  nor  had 
legitimate  notions  of  discrimination  and  propriety  so  far  prevailed,  as  sufficiently  to 
influence  the  growing  improvements  of  English  composition.  These  irregularities 
and  incongruities  must  not  be  tried  by  modem  criticism. — T.  Wartom. 

The  rhymes  and  numbers,  which  Dr.  Johnson  condemns,  appear  to  me  as  eminent 
proofs  of  the  poet's  judgment ;  exhibiting  in  their  varied  and  arbitrary  disposition,  an 
ease  and  gracefulness,  which  infinitely  exceed  the  formal  couplets  or  idtemate  rhymes 
of  modem  Elegy.  Lamenting  also  the  prejudice  which  has  pronounced  "Lycidas"  to 
be  vulgar  and  disgusting,  I  shall  never  cease  to  consider  this  monody  as  the  sweet 
effusion  of  a  most  poetic  and  tender  mind;  entitled,  as  well  by  its  beautiful  melody,  as 
by  the  frequent  grandeur  of  its  sentiments  and  language,  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of 
admiration. — Todd. 
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It  will  be  B  >  detraotion  from  the  powers  of  Milton's  original  genius  and  invention  ta 
remark,  that  he  seems  to  hare  borrowed  the  subject  of  **  L' Allegro"  and  "  U  Penaeroso^" 
together  with  some  partioolar  thoughts,  ezpressioBS,  and  rhymesy  more  especiallj  the 
idea  of  a  contrast  between  these  two  dispositions,  from  a  fbrgotten  poem  prefixed  to  the 
first  edition  of  Burton's  '<  Anatomic  of  Melancholy,"  entitled  '<Tbe  Author's  Abstract  of 
Melancholy ;  or,  a  dialogue  between  Pleasure  and  Pain."  Here  Pain  is  Melancholy. 
It  was  written,  as  I  conjecture,  about  the  year  1600.  I  will  make  no  apology  for 
abstracting  and  citing  as  much  of  this  poem,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  to  a  diseern- 
iag  reader  how  fittf  it  had  taken  possession  of  Milton's  mind.  The  measure  will  appear 
to  be  the  same ;  and,  that  our  author  was  at  least  an  attentire  reader  of  Burton's  book, 
will  be  perhaps  concluded  from  the  traces  of  resemblance  which  may  be  noticed  in 
passing  through  the  ''  L' Allegro"  and  "  H  Penseroso." 

When  I  goe  mamag  all  alone, 
ThiokiDg  of  (14 verse  thiaga  foreknown; 
When  1  build  castles  in  the  ayre, 
Voide  of  sorrow,  voide  of  feare ; 
Pleasinf^  myself  with  phnntasmea  sweet  | 
Methinkes  the  time  runnes  very  fleet. 

All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly ; 

Nought  so  sweet  as  Melancholy  ! 
When  to  myself  I  net  and  smile ; 
With  plensing  thoughts  the  time  beguile, 
By  a  brooke  side,  or  wood  so  greene, 
Vnheard,  vnsought  for,  and  vnaeene ; 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  blesse,  &c. 
Methinkes  I  hear,  methinkes  I  see, 
Sweet  musicke,  wondrous  melodic; 
Townes,  palaces,  and  cities  fine, 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine ; 
Whate'er  is  iouely  or  diuine: 

All  other  joyes  to  this  are  folly  : 

Nought  ao  sweet  as  Melancholy  ! 
Methinkes  I  heare,  raethiokes  I  see, 
Ohostes,  goblins,  fiendes :  my  phantasie 

Preaents  a  thousand  vgly  shapes ; 

Doleful  outcries,  fenrfull  sightes', 
My  sad  and  dismall  soul  aflVightes: 

All  my  griefes  to  this  are  folly : 

Nought  so  damnde  as  Melancholy ! 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Nice  Valour,  or  Passionate  Madman,"  there  is  a  bean- 
tl%l  song  on  Melancholy,  some  of  the  sentiments  of  which,  as  Sympson  ItHig  since 
observed,  appear  to  have  been  dilated  and  heightened  in  the  "  II  Penseroso."  Milton 
has  more  frequently  and  openly  copied  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  than  of 
Shakspeare :  one  is  therefore  surprised,  that  in  his  panegyrio  on  the  stage,  he  did  not 
mention  the  twin-bards,  when  he  celebrates  the  "  learned  sock"  of  Jonson,  vid  the 
"  wood-notes  wild"  of  Shakspeare :  but  he  concealed  his  love. — T.  Wartoh. 

I  will  add  the  song  from  "  Nice  Valour,"  together  with  the  remarks  of  an  ingeniova 
critic  on  its  application  to  '^  II  Penseroso :" — 
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1. 
H«aM,  all  yon  raim  delig hfts, 
Am  alMrt  as  ar*  the  aighU 

Wharain  yoa  q>6iid  yoar  folly  i 
Thera'a  aought  in  this  life  sweety 
If  wi»»  man  wara  to  saa*t, 

Bal  oaly  Malaaeboly, 

0|  swaataat  M  alaneholy ! 

2. 
Walaoaa,  foldad  arms,  and  fizad  ayas| 
A  sigh|  that,  piereing,  mortiAas ; 
A  look,  that's  fastened  to  the  ground : 
A  tongue  chainM  ap  without  a  soand. 

3. 

Ponntain-heads,  and  pathless  grorea ; 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves ; 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls ; 

A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan  ;— 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon : 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  glooray  vallay : 
Nothing's  so  dainty-sweet  aa  lovely  Matancholy. 

^It  would  b6y  doubtless,  In  the  opinion  of  all  renders,  going  too  fkr  to  ny,  that  this 
•ODf  dtierves  aa  much  notice  as  the  '  Peneeroso'  itself :  but  it  so  happens,  that  very 
little  of  the  former  can  remain  unnoUeed,  whenever  the  latter  is  praised.  Of  this  song, 
the  eonstruetlon  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  admired:  it  divides  into  three  parts:  the 
first  part  displays  the  moral  of  melancholy;  the  second,  the  person  or  figure ;  the  third, 
the  oireumstaaee,  that  is,  such  things  aa  increase  or  flatter  the  dispoeidon :  nor  is  it 
surprising  that  Milton  should  be  struck  with  the  images  and  sentiments  it  affords,  most 
of  which  are  somewhere  inserted  in  the  '  H  Penseroeo.'  It  will  no^  however,  be  found 
to  have  oontributed  much  to  the  construction  of  Milton's  poem:  the  subjects  they 
severally  exhibit  are  very  different:  they  are  alike  only,  as  shown  under  the  same 
disposition  of  melanoholy.  Beanmontfs  is  the  melancholy  of  the  swain ;  of  the  mind, 
that  contemplates  nature  and  man  but  in  the  grove  and  the  cottage :  Milton's  is  that 
of  a  seholar  and  philosopher ;  of  the  intelleet,  that  has  ranged  the  mtses  of  science, 
and  that  decides  upon  vanity  and  happiness,  fh>m  large  intercourse  with  man,  and 
upon  extensive  knowledge  and  experience.  To  say,  therefore,  that  Milton  was  indebted 
to  Beanmonfs  song  for  his  'Penseroeo,'  would  be  absurd:  that  it  supplied  some  images 
to  his  poem  will  be  readily  allowed ;  and  that  it  would  be  diflieult  to  find,  thronghont 
the  '  Penseroso/  amidst  all  its  variety,  any  more  striking  than  what  Beaumont's  second 
stansa  affords,  may  also  be  granted.  Milton's  poem  is  among  those  happy  works  of 
genius,  which  leave  a  reader  no  choice  how  his  mind  shall  be  affected." — **  Cursory 
Remarks  on  some  of  the  ancient  Bnglish  Poets,  partieularly  Milton." — Lond.  printed, 
but  not  published,  1789,  p.  114. 

The  date  of  these  poems  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  Mr.  Hayley  has  observed, — 
*'  It  seems  probable,  that  these  two  enchanting  pictures  of  rural  life,  and  of  the  diversi- 
fied delights  arising  from  a  contemplative  mind,  were  composed  at  Horton ;"  to  which 
place  Milton  went  to  reside  with  his  father  in  1639,  and  where  he  continued  at  least 
five  ye«rs^-ToiM>.  

INTItODnCTOBT  RElffABES. 

Whvh  Milton's  Juvenile  poems  were  revived  into  notice  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  these  two  short  lyrics  became,  I  think,  the  most  popular:  they  are  veiy  beau- 
tifViI :  but  in  my  opinion  &r  fh>m  the  best  of  the  poet's  yonthfiil  preductioas :  they  h*ve 
far  less  invention  than  '*  Comus"  or  "  I^cidas;"  and  surely  invention  is  the  primary  essen- 
tial :  they  have  more  of  ihncy  than  invention,  as  those  two  words  are  in  mooem  use 
distinguished  fVom  each  other.  Besides,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  suggested  by  the 
poem  predxed  to  "  Burton's  Anatomic  of  Melancholy,"  and  a  song  in  the  **  Niee  Valour" 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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There  is  here  no  fable,  which  ia  absolutely  necessary  for  prime  poetry :  the  rural 
descriptions  are  fresh,  forcible,  picturesque,  and  most  happily  selected ;  bnt  still  many 
of  them  seem  to  me  much  less  original  than  those  of  "Lycidas"  and  **  Comas:"  and 
though  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  contemplatire  sentiment  in  them  all,  it  is  not  of  so 
passionate  or  sublime  a  kind«as  in  those  other  exquisite  pieces,  in  which  there  is  more 
of  moral  instruction  and  mingled  intellect;  and,  in  short,  vastly  more  of  spirituality. 

The  scenery  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  deriyes  its  moat  intense  interest  from 

its  connexion  with  our  moral  feelings  and  duties,  and  our  ideal  visions.    If  I  am  not 

mistaken.  Gray  thought  this,  when  he  spoke  of  merely  desoriptije  poems.    Gray's  own 

stansa,  in  his  ''Fragment  on  Vicissitude,"  beginning 

Yestern%ht  the  sullen  year 
Saw  tbe  snowy  whirlwind  fly  .  .  . 

perhaps  the  finest  stansa  in  his  poems,  is  a  most  striking  example  of  this  sublime  eom- 
bination. 

I  say,  that  these  two  admired  lyrics  of  Milton  have  less  of  this  combination  than  I 
could  wish  :  they  were  written  in  the  buoyancy  and  joyousness  of  youth,  though  the 
joyousness  of  the  latter  is  pensive :  all  was  yet  hope  with  the  poet;  none  of  the  evils 
of  life  had  yet  come  upon  him :  it  was  the  joy  of  mental  display  and  visionary  glory; 
of  a  mind  proudly  displaying  its  own  richness,  and  throwing  from  its  treasures  beams 
of  light  on  all  external  objects :  but  it  was  the  rapidity  of  a  ferment  too  much  in  motion 
to  allow  it  to  wait  long  enough  on  particular  topics ;  therefore  there  was  in  these  two 
productions  less  intensity  than  in  most  of  the  author's  other  poetry :  he  is  here  gene> 
rally  content  to  describe  the  surface  of  what  he  notices.  His  learned  allusions  abound, 
though  not  so  much  perhaps  as  in  most  of  his  other  writings :  these,  however,  are  not 
the  proofs  of  his  genius,  but  only  of  his  memory  and  industry. 

I  admit,  that  the  choice  of  the  imagery  of  these  pieces  could  only  have  been  made 
by  a  true  poet,  of  nice  discernment  and  brilliant  fancy ;  of  a  mind  constantiy  occupied 
by  contemplation,  and  skilfnl  in  making  use  of  all  those  superstitions  in  which  the 
visionary  delight;  and  that  the  whole  are  woven  into  one  web  of  congenial  associa- 
tions, which  make  a  beautiful  and  splendid  constellation :  still  a  large  portion  of  the 
ingredients,  taken  separately,  have  been  anticipated  by  other  poets. 

These  remarks  will  probably  draw  forth  the  question,  "  Whence  then  has  arisen  the 
superior  popularity  of  these  two  compositions  V*  I  may  now  be  forgiven  for  asserting, 
that  popularity  is  a  doubtful  test  of  merit.  One  reason  may  be,  that  they  are  more 
easily  understood ;  that  they  are  less  laboured,  and  less  deep :  that  they  do  not  try 
and  fatigue,  either  the  heart  or  the  intellect.  The  mass  of  the  people  like  slight 
amusement,  and  subjects  of  easy  apprehension  :  the  greater  part  of  Milton's  poetry  is 
too  solemn  and  thought-working  for  their  taste  or  their  power. 

In  the  sublime  bard's  latter  poems, — in  his  epics  and  his  drama, — and  even  in  his 
early  monody  of  **  Lycidas," — ^his  rural  images,  though  not  more  piotnresqoe,  nor  per- 
haps, except  in  "  Lycidas,"  quite  so  fresh,  yet  derive  a  double  force  from  their  position ; 
— from  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  on  whom  they  are  represented  as  acting  ; — as 
for  instance,  on  Adam,  Eve,  Satan,  our  Saviour,  Samson,  and  on  the  mourners  for  the 
death  of  Lycidas. 

When  the  description  of  scenery  forms  part  of  a  fable,  and  is  connected  with  the 
development  of  a  story,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  already  worked  up  into  a  state  of 
sensitiveness  and  sympathy,  which  confers  upon  surrounding  objects  hnes  of  angmented 
impression. 

When  Milton  recalls  to  his  mind  those  images  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  in 
the  society  of  his  friend  Lycidas,  they  awaken,  fh>m  the  accident  of  his  death,  affec- 
tions and  regrets  which  they  never  had  done  before.  When  Eve  is  about  to  be  expelled 
from  Paradise,  how  she  grieves  over  her  lost  flowers  and  garden-delights !  How  the 
"air  of  heaven,  f^esh-blowing,"  invigorates  and  charms  Samson,  when  brought  out 
fh>m  a  close  prison  !  How  affecting  is  the  scene  in  the  wilderness,  when,  after  a  nif;ht 
of  tremendous  tempest,  our  Saviour  is  cheered  by  a  balmy  morning  of  extreme  brillia'  m  ! 

These  are  what  make  fable  necessary  to  constitute  the  highest  poetry.  I  d*  not 
reooUect  that  this  has  been  sufficiently  insisted  upon  by  former  critics :  the  wan*  .f  it 
Is  assuredly  experienced  in  Thomson's  beautifully  descriptive  poem  of  the  "  Seat  jna." 
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Henoe,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberos  and  blackest  Midnight  born,* 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn , 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shriekS;  and  sights  unholy  I 
Find  out  some  xmconth  cell, 

Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wings,^ 

And  the  night-raven  sings : 
There,  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks. 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell.*  ^ 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  Heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth; 
Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth,  ^ 
With  two  sister  Graces' more, 
To  ivv-crowned  Bacchus  bore : 
Or  whether,  as  some  sager  sing,* 
The  frolick  wind,  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing. 
As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying ; '  " 

*  These  are  ain,  "that  take  the  prison'd  boqI,  and  lap  it  in  Elysiom." — Hitrd. 

A  Hence,  locUhed  Melaneholy, 
Of  Cerherua  and  blaekeet  Midnight  horn, 

Erebas,  not  Cerberus,  was  the  legitimate  hnsband  of  Night.  "  Tenebree,  miseria, 
querela,  iomnia,  qnoe  omnes  Erebo  et  Noote  nates  fomnt" — Cicero,  "de  Nat.  Deor."  b. 
ilL  17.  Milton  was  too  nnirersal  a  scholar  to  be  unacquainted  with  this  mythology: 
bat  as  Melanoholy  is  here  the  creature  of  Hilton's  Imagination,  he  had  a  right  to  giye 
her  what  parentage  he  pleased,  and  to  marry  Night,  the  natural  mother  of  Melancholy, 
to  any  ideal  husband  that  would  best  serve  to  heighten  the  allegory. — T.  Wabtoh. 

t>  Jealoua  wingt. 
Alluding  to  the  watch  which  fowl  keep  when  they  are  sitting. — Warburtoh. 

<  In  dark  Cimmerian  deeert  ever  dwell. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that ''  Cimmerian  tenebne"  were  anciently  proverbial.  The 
execration  in  the  text  is  a  translation  of  a  passage  in  one  of  his  own  academio  Prolu- 
sions : — "  Dignus  qui  Cimmeriis  ocolusus  tenebria  longam  et  perosam  ritam  transigat." 
"Pr.  W."  ToL  it  68T.— T.  Warton. 

i  TSdo  titter  Oraeet, 
Meat  and  Brink,  the  two  sisters  of  Mirth. — WARBirRTOir. 

•  Some  eager  ting. 

Because  those  who  give  to  Mirth  such  gross  companions  as  Eating  and  Drinking,  are 
the  less  sage  mythologists. — ^Warburton. 

'  Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 
At  he  met  her  once  a-Maying, 

The  rhymes  and  imagery  are  from  Jon  son,  in  the  Mask  at  Sir  WiUiam  Comwallis'f 
house  at  Highgate,  1604. 

Bee,  who  here  is  come  a-Mayiqg : 
Why  lefl  we  off  our  playing  ? 

This  song  is  sung  by  Zophyrus  and  Aurora,  Milton's  two  paramours,  and  Flonu— 
I.  Warton. 
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There  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 
And  fresh-blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew,* 
Fiird  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  njmph,  and  bring  with  thee  ^ 

Jest,  and  youthful  jollity, 
Quips,  and  cranks,^  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smUeS|'  I 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek;  * 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go,J 
On  the  light  fantastick  toe ; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee  ^ 

The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty;^ 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due^ 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 

In  unreproved  pleasures  free ;  *  ^ 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight,- 

r  And /re9h-hlown  ro9e»  wiaVd  in  dew, 

8«  Shakflpewe,  as  Mr.  Bowie  obsenres,  '*  Tarn.  Bhv."  a.  ii.  a.  1 : 

She  looks  as  clear. 
Am  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew<— T.  W^stov. 

k  Quipif  and  eranka, 
A  "  qaip"  Is  a  satirical  Joke,  a  smart  repartee.  By  "  cranks,"  a  word  yet  nnezplained, 
I  think  we  are  here  to  understand  cross-purposes,  or  some  other  similar  ooneeit  of  con- 
versation, surprising  the  company  by  its  intricacy,  or  embarrassing  by  its  difficulty. 
Our  author  has  "  cranks,"  which  his  context  explains,  "  Pr.  W."  L  106 :  "  To  show  us 
the  ways  of  the  Lord,  straight  and  faithful  as  they  are,  not  full  of  cranks  and  eoBte»- 
dictions."— T.  Wabton. 

1  Wreathed  emiUe. 

la  a  smile  the  features  an  *' wreathed,"  or  curled,  twisted,  Ac«~T.  Wajbtoit. 

J  Come,  and  trip  it  a»  you  go,  Ac. 

An  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  "  Tempest,"  a.  iv.  s.  2.    Ariel  to  the  spirits : — 

Gome,  and  go, 
Each  one  tripping  on  his  toc-^NawTov. 

k  The  momUain  njfmpkt  eweet  Liberty, 
Dr.  Newton  supposes,  that  Liberty  is  here  called  the  monntain-nyvnph,  "because  the 
people  in  mountainous  countries  have  generally  presenred  their  liberties  longest,  as  the 
Britons  formerly  in  Wales,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  mountains  df  SwiUerland  at  this 
day."  Milton's  head  was  not  so  political  on  this  occasion :  warmed  with  the  poetry  of 
the  Greeks,  I  rather  believe  that  he  thought  of  the  Oreads  of  the  Grecian  mythology, 
whose  wild  haunts  among  the  romantic  mountains  of  Pisa  are  so  beautifully  described 
in  Homer's  "  Hymn  to  Pan."  The  allusion  is  general,  to  inaccessible  and  nneultiyated 
scenes  of  nature,  such  as  mountainous  situations  afford,  and  which  were  best  adapted  to 
the  free  and  uninterrupted  range  of  the  nymph  Liberty.  He  compares  Ere  to  an 
Oread,  certainly  without  any  re^rence  to  Wales  or  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  "  Paradise 
LosV'  b.  ix.  387.    See  also  "  El."  v.  127  :— 

Atqne  aliqnam  cnpidas  pnedatur  Oreada  Faunas.—- T.  WAmroir. 

1  In  unreproved  pleantret  free. 

That  is,  blameless,  innocent  not  subject  to  reproof.    See  "  Paradise  IiOst»"  b.  iv.  492. 
—  T.  Wartok. 

■>  To  hear  the  lark  begin  hi*  flight,  Ac. 
There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  "startle :"  the  lark's  is  a  sudden  shrill  burst  of  song. 
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And  Bingingy  startle  the  dull  night,* 

From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise; 

Then  to  oome,  in  spite  of  sorrow. 

And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow, 

Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine :  * 

While  the  cock  with  lively  din, 

Scatters  the  rear  of  Darkness  thin ; '  " 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door. 

Stoutly  stmts  his  dames  before : 

Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 

Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  mom,« 

From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill,  ** 

Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill ; 

Both  in  "L' Allegro"  and  "II  Penseroeo"  there  aeem  to  be  two  parts;  the  one  a  day 
pieoCy  and  the  o^er  a  night  piece.  Here,  or  with  three  or  four  of  the  preceding  lines, 
oar  author  begins  to  spend  the  day  with  mirth.^ — T.  Wabtok. 

■  SuirtU  the  dull  night. 
80  In  ^  King  Henry  Y."  a.  iv.  Choms  :— 

Piercing  the  night*8  doll  ear.— Stbxvshs. 

•  Through  the  tweet-briar,  or  the  vme, 
Or  the  twieted  eglafdine. 
Sweet-briar  and  eglantine  are  the  same  plant:  by  th«  ''twisted  eglantine"  he  there- 
fore means  the  honeysnckle.    All  three  are  plants  often  growing  against  the  sid«  or 
walls  of  a  house. — ^T.  Warton. 

p  The  rear  o/darkneee  thin. 

Darkness  is  a  person  abore,  ▼.  0 :  and  in  **  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iiL  712 :  and  in  Spen- 
ser, "Pa.  Qn."  L  Tli  23  :— 

Where  Darlrnesae  he  in  deepest  dangeon  drove. 

And  in  ManiUos,  L  126:— 

rauDdomque  eniza  nitentem. 
Fagit  in  infernas  Caligo  pulta  tenebras. 

Bnt,  if  we  take  in  the  context,  he  seems  to  have  here  personified  Darkness  from 
"Borneo  and  Juliet,"  a.  ii.  s.  3  :— 

The  gre^-eyed  Mom  smiles  on  the  frowning  niffht. 
Checlcering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light; 
And  decked  Darkness,  like  a  drunkardi  reels 
From  forth  day's  pathway. 

For  here  too  we  have  by  implication  Milton's  "dappled  dawn,"  y.  44:  but  more 
expressly  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  a.  ▼.  s.  3 : — 

And  look,  the  gentle  day, 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray. 

80  also  Drummond,  "  Sonnets,"  edit.  1010 : 

Bith,  winter  gone,  the  snnne  in  dapled  skie 
Now  smiles  on  roeadowes,  Ac— T.  Wabton. 

q  Route  the  elumhering  mom. 
The  same  expression,  as  Mr.  Bowie  obsenres,  occurs  with  the  sanke  rhymes,  in  an  ele- 
gant triplet  of  an  obscure  poet,  John  Habington,  "Castara,"  edit.  1640,  p.  8:— 

The  nymphes  with  quivers  shall  adorae 
Their  active  sides,  nnd  rouse  the  mome 
With  the  shrill  musicke  of  the  home.— T.  Wabtoit. 

I  do  not  know  why  Warton  calls  William  Habington,  whom  he  misnames  John,  "  an 
obscure  poet :"  he  was  a  very  elegant  one,  and  has  latterly  been  again  brought  into 
notice  and  praise. 

Milton  was  here  indebted  to  Gnarini,  "Pastor  Fido,"  where  the  "slumbering  morn 
is  roused,"  a.  L  s.  1. — Todd. 
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Some  «.«  w^ng,  Bot  unseev      ^^^   -^^     '*'^'^''^' 

By  hedge-row  elmS;  on  hillocks  green, 

Right  against  the  easteijQ  gate, 

Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state/  * 

Robed  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ;  ^ 

While  the  plowman  near  at  hand, 

Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe,  ^ 

And  the  mower  whets  his  sithe, 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale.* 

r  Not  ttiMeen. 
In  the  " Penseroso,"  he  walks  "unseen/*  t.  65.    Happy  men  love  witnesseB  of  their 
Joy :  the  splenetio  lore  solitode. — ^Hurd. 

>  Sight  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  me  great  mm  begins  hie  etatSf  Ae. 

Gray  has  adopted  the  first  of  these  lines  in  his  "  Descent  of  Odin."  Bee  also  "  Pan^ 
dise  Lost,''  b.  It.  542.  He^e  is  an  allnsion  to  a  splendid  or  royal  procession.  We  hare 
the  eastern  gate  again,  in  the  Latin  poem  "  In  Quintum  Noyembris,'*  y.  183.  Sbak- 
speare  has  also  the  eastern  gate,  which  is  most  poetically  opened,  "Midsummer  Night^s 
Pream/'  a.  iii.  s.  9 : — 

Ey'n  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red. 

Opening  on  Neptnne  with  fair  blened  beams, 

Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  streams. — ^T.  Wabton. 

t  The  doude  in  thoueand  liveriee  dight. 
Literally  Arom  a  reiy  puerile  poetical  description  of  the  morning  in  one  of  his  acade- 
mic Prolusions: — "Ipsa  quoque  tellus,  in  adventom  solis,  caltiori  se  induit  yestitu; 
nubesque  juzta,  yariis  chlamydatsB  coloribus,  pompa  solenni,  longoque  ordine,  yidentur 
ancillari  surgenti  Deo."  "  Pr.  Works,"  vol.  ii.  588.  And  just  before  we  have  "  The 
cock  with  lively  din  "  Ac— "At  primus  omnium  adventantem  solem  triumphal  insomnis 
gallus."  An  ingenious  critic  observes,  that  this  morning  landscape  of  "  L' Allegro"  has 
served  as  a  repository  of  imagery  for  all  succeeding  poets  on  the  same  subject:  but 
much  the  same  circumstances,  among  others,  are  assembled  by  a  poet  who  wrote  above 
thirty  years  before,  the  author  of  "Britannia's  Pastorals,"  b.  iv.  p.  75.  I  give  th« 
passage  at  large : — 

By  this  had  chanticlere,  the  village  clocke, 

Bidden  the  good  wife  for  her  maides  to  knocke : 

And  the  swart  plowman  for  his  breakfast  staid, 

That  he  might  till  those  lands  were  fallow  laid : 

The  hills  and  valleys  here  and  there  resound 

With  the  re-echoes  of  the  deep-mouth M  hound : 

Each  sheapherd's  danierhter  with  hercleanly  peale, 

Was  come  afield  to  milke  the  mornings  meale ; 

And  ere  the  sunne  had  clymh'd  the  easterne  hits, 

To  guild  the  muttring  bournes  and  petty  rills; 

Before  the  laboring  bee  had  left  the  hiue, 

And  nimble  fishes,  which  in  riners  diue. 

Began  to  lenpe,  and  catch  the  drowned  file, 

I  rose  from  rest. — ^T.  Wabtok. 

a  And  every  shepherd  tells  his  t€Ue 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Headly,  that  ^he  word  "ta\e"  does 
not  here  imply  stories  told  by  shepherds,  but  that  it  is  a  technical  term  for  numbering 
sheep,  which  is  still  used  in  Yorkshire  and  the  distant  counties :  This  interpretation  I 
am  inclined  to  adopt,  which  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  illustrate  and  enforce.  "  Tale" 
and  "  tell,"  in  this  sense,  were  not  unfamiliar  in  our  poetry,  in  and  about  Milton's  time : 
for  instance,  Dryden's  Virgil,  "  Bucol."  iii.  33 : — 

And  once  she  takes  the  tale  of  all  my  lambs. 

And  in  W.  Browne's  "  Shepheard's  Pipe,"  Egl.  v.  edit  1614, 12mo.    He  is  describing 
the  dawn  of  day : — 

When  the  shepheards  from  the  fold 

All  their  bleating  chaiges  told ; 
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Straight  mine  eje  hath  caught  new  pleasoreSi^ 
Whilst  the  landskip  round  it  measures ; 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray. 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 
Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest; 
Meadows  &im  with  daisies  pide, 
Shallow  brookS;  and  rivers  wide : 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees,^ 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes.' 
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And,  fall  careful,  March M  ifon* 

Of  all  the  flock  was  hart,  or  gone,  dto. 

Bat  let  118  analyse  the  contexL  The  poet  is  describing  a  very*  early  period  of  the 
morning;  and  this  he  describes  by  selecting  and  assembling  such  picturesque  objects 
as  accompany  that  period,  and  such  as  were  familiar  to  an  early  riser.  He  is  waked  by 
the  lark,  and  goes  into  the  fields:  the  sun  is  just  emerging,  and  the  clouds  are  still 
hovering  orer  the  mountains :  the  cocks  are  crowing,  and  with  their  lively  notes  scatter 
the  lingering  remains  of  darkness:  human  labours  and  employments  are  renewed 
with  the  dawn  of  the  day :  the  hunter  (formerly  much  earlier  at  his  sport  than  at  pre- 
sent) is  beating  the  coverty  and  the  slumbering  mom  is  roused  with  the  cheerful  echo 
of  hounds  and  horns :  the  mower  is  whetting  his  scythe  to  begin  his  work :  the  milk- 
maid, whose  business  is  of  course  at  daybreak,  comes  abroad  singing :  the  shepherd 
opens  his  fold,  and  takes  the  "  tale"  of  his  sheep,  to  see  if  any  were  lost  in  the  night,  as 
in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Browne.  Now  for  shepherds  to  tell  tales,  or  to  sing,  is 
a  circumstance  trite,  common,  and  general,  and  belonging  only  to  ideal  shepherds  ,*  nor 
do  I  know,  that  such  shepherds  tell  tales,  or  sing,  more  in  the  morning  than  at  any 
other  part  of  the  day :  a  shepherd  taking  the  "  tale"  of  his  sheep  which  are  just  unfolded, 
is  a  new  image,  correspondent  and  appropriated,  beautifully  descriptive  of  a  period  of 
tame,  is  founded  in  fact»  and  is  more  pleasing  as  more  natuxal. — T.  Wartok. 

▼  Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  neto  pleaeuree. 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  great  beauty  in  this  abrupt  and  rapturous  start  of  the  poet's 
imagination,  as  it  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  subject,  and  carries  a  very  pretty 
allusion  to  those  sudden  gleams  of  vernal  delight,  which  break  in  upon  the  mind  at  the 
■igfat  of  a  fine  prospect — THneit. 

*  Towere  and  battlemente  it  teee 
Botom'd  high  in  tnfted  tree*. 
This  was  the  great  mansion-house  in  Milton's  early  days,  before  the  old-fashioned 
architecture  had  given  way  to  modem  arts  and  improvements.  Turrets  and  battle- 
ments were  conspicuous  marks  of  the  numerous  new  buildings  of  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII.,  and  of  some  rather  more  ancient,  many  of  which  yet  remained  Jo  their 
original  state,  unchanged  and  undecayed :  nor  was  that  style,  in  part  at  least,  quite 
omitted  in  Inigo  Jones's  first  manner.  Browne,  in  "Britannia's  Pastorals,"  has  a 
similar  image,  b.  i.  s.  v.  p.  96 : — 

Yond  pallnce,  whose  brave  turret  tops 
Ouer  the  statelle  wood  suraay  the  copse. 

Browne  is  a  poet  now  forgotten,  but  must  have  been  well  known  to  Milton.  Where  only 
a  little  is  seen,  more  is  left  to  the  iomgination.  These  symptoms  of  an  old  palace,  espe- 
cially when  thus  disposed,  have  a  greater  efiect  than  a  discovery  of  larger  parts,  and 
even  a  full  display  of  the  whole  edifice.  The  embosomed  battlements,  and  the  spread- 
ing top  of  the  tall  grove,  on  which  they  reflect  a  reciprocal  charm,  still  farther  interest 
the  fancy  from  the  novelty  of  combination  :  while  just  enough  of  the  towering  stracture 
is  shown,  to  make  an  accompaniment  to  the  tufted  expanse  of  veaerable  verdure>  and 
to  compose  a  picturesque  association.  With  respect  to  their  rural  esidonce,  «hore  wis 
a  eoyness  in  our  Gothic  ancestors:  modern  seats  are  seldom  so  deeply  ambcshed:  tbey 
disclose  all  their  glories  at  once :  and  never  excite  expectation  by  concealment,  by 
gradual  approaches,  and  by  intenrnpted  appearances. — T.  Warton. 

>  Wltere  perhaptt  tome  heauty  liee. 
The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyee. 
Most  probably  from  Burton's  "  Melancholy,"  as  Peck  observes :  but  in  Shakspeare  we 
have  "your  eyes  are  lodestarres,"  **  Mids.  Night's  Dream/'  a.  {.  a.  t.    And'tfais  was  no . 
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Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smoajcs 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrais,  met, 
Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 
Of  herbs  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses; 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves. 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves ; 
Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 
To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 
Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets^  will  invite, 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round," 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound* 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade ;  ^ 
And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holiday, 
Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail :« 
Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale,' 


NO 


US  common  compliment  in  Chaacer,  Skelton,  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  other  old  Bnglith 
poets,  as  Mr.  Steerens  has  abundantly  proved.  Milton  enlirens  his  prospect  by  ihlM 
nnezpected  circumstance,  which  gives  it  a  moral  charm. — T.  Wartoit. 

7  The  upland  hamlett. 
In  opposition  to  the  hay-making  scene  in  the  lower  lands. — Thtbb, 

*  When  the  merry  belle  ring  round. 
See  Shakspeare,  "  Henry  IV."  P.  ii.  a.  iv.  s.  4 : — 

And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear. — T.  Wamtosi, 

*  And  the  jocund  reheeke  sound. 
The  rebeck  was  a  species  of  fiddle ;  and  is,  I  belieye,  the  same  that  Ib  f«Iled  in 
Chaucer,  Lydgate,  and  the  old  French  writers,  the  rebible.  It  appears  from  Sylvester's 
«  Da  Bai-tas,"  that  the  cymbal  was  furnished  with  wires,  and  the  rebeck  with  strings  of 
satgnty  ed.  1621,  p.  221.  "But  wyerie  cymbals,  rebecks  sinewes  twined."  Da  Gauge 
quotes  a  middle-aged  barbarous  Latin  poet,  who  mentions  many  musical  instruments  by 
lames  now  hardly  intelligible : — "  Gloss.  Lat  v.  Baudosa."  One  of  them  is  the  rebeck. 
''  Quidam  rebeocam  arcuabant :"  where  by  arcuabantf  we  are  to  understand  that  it  was 
played  upon  by  a  bow,  arcue.  The  word  occurs  in  Drayton's  "  Eelogncs,"  voi.  iv.  p. 
1391.  "  He  tuned  his  rebeck  to  a  mournful  note."  And  see  our  author's  "  Liberty  of 
Unlicensed  Printing :" — ''  The  villages  also  must  have  their  visitors  to  inquire,  what 
lectures  the  bagpipe  and  the  rebeck  reads  even  to  the  gammuth  of  every  municipal 
[town]  fidler,"  Ac.  If,  as  I  have  supposed,  it  is  Chauce^s  **  ribible,"  the  diminutive 
of  **  rebibe,"  used  also  by  Chaucer,  I  must  agree  with  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that  it  origi- 
nally comes  from  "rebeb,"  the  name  of  a  Moorish  musical  instrument  with  two  strings 
played  on  by  a  bow.  Sir  John  adds,  that  the  Moors  brought  it  into  Spain,  whence  It 
passed  into  Italy,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of  riheca.  Hist  Mus.  ii.  86.  Perhaps 
we  have  it  from  the  ^Vench  rjehec  and  rehecquin.  In  the  Percy  household  book,  1612, 
are  recited  **  mynstralls  in  household  iij,  viz.  a  tabarett,  a  luyte,  and  a  rebecc."  It 
appears  below  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign  in  the  music  establishment  of  the  royal  hoiuo- 
hold.— T.  Warton. 

b  Chequered  ehade. 
Bo,  in  "Titus  Andronie."  a.  ii.  s.  8  :— 

The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wmd 

And  make  a  chequer'd  shadow  on  the  grounds— RxoKAnfwoir. 

«  nU  the  livelong  daylight  fail 
Here  the  poet  begins  to  pass  the  night  with  mirth ;  and  he  begins  with  the  night  or 
evening  of  the  ''sunshine  holyday^"  whose  merriments  he  has  just  celebrated. — T. 
Wabton. 

<  Then  to  the  tpicg  nut-brown  ale. 
This  was  Shakspeare's  "gossip's  bowV'— ''Midsummer  Kighfs  Dream,"  *.  Li.  1 
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With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 
How  faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat : 
She  was  pinch'd  and  pull'd  she  sed;* 
And  he,  by  friar's  lantern  led/ 
Tells  how  the  drudgine  goblin  swet^ 
To  earn  his  cream-Sow!  duly  set,' 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  tbresh'd  the  com, 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end  : 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend, 
And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 
And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings. 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 
Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 
,   IBy  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  asleep. 
*  *   Tower'd  cities  please  us  then,^ 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold. 
In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold,^ 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
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The  oompoflidon  was  ale,  nutmeg,  sugar,  toas^  and  roasted  crabs  or  apples :  it  was  called 
lamb's-wool.  Our  old  dramas  have  frequent  allusions  to  this  delectable  bererage.  In 
Fletcher's  "Faithful  Shepherdess"  it  is  styled  "the  spiced  wassel-bouL"— T.  WABTOif. 

•  Sk*  wa*  ptneh*d  and  puWd,  $he  aed,  SiC, 
"  He"  and  '*  she"  are  persons  of  the  company  assembled  to  spend  the  erening,  after 
a  country  wake,  at  a  mnU  junket ;  all  this  is  a  part  of  the  pastoral  imageiy  which  now 
prerailed  in  our  poetry. — T.  Wartoh. 

t  And  he,  by/riar^e  lantern  led,  Sie. 

"Friar's  lantern,''  is  the  Jack-and- lantern,  which  led  people  in  the  night  into  marshes 
and  waters.  Milton  gives  the  philosophy  of  this  superstition,  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iz. 
034 — 642.  In  the  midst  of  a  solemn  and  learned  enarration,  his  strong  imagination 
could  not  resist  a  romantic  tradition  consecrated  by  popular  credulity. — ^T.  Wartoit. 

ff  Telle  hote  the  drudging  goblin  ewet. 
To  earn  hi*  cream-bowl  duly  eet,  Ac. 
This  goblin  is  Robin  Qoodfellow.  His  cream-bowl  was  earned,  and  he  paid  the  punc- 
tuality of  those  by  whom  it  was  duly  placed  for  his  refection,  by  the  service  of  threshing 
with  his  invisible  fairy  flail,  in  one  night,  and  before  the  dawn  of  day,  a  quantity  of 
com  in  the  bam,  which  could  not  have  been  threshed  in  so  short  a  time  by  ten  labourer?. 
He  then  returns  into  the  house,  fatigued  with  his  task ;  and,  overcharged  with  his 
reward  of  the  cream-bowl,  throws  himself  before  the  fire,  and,  stretched  along  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  fire-place,  basks  till  the  morning. — T.  Warton. 

^  Towered  eitiee  plecue  ue  then, 
**  Then,"  that  is  at  night  The  poet  returns  from  his  digression,  perhaps  dispropor- 
tionately prolix,  concerning  the  feats  of  fairies  and  goblins,  which  protract  the  ponver- 
sation  over  the  spicy  bowl  of  a  village  supper,  to  enumerate  othor  pleasures  or  amuse- 
ments of  the  night  or  evening.  ''  Then"  is  in  this  line  a  repetition  of  the  first  **  Then," 
ver.  100.  Afterwards,  we  have  another  *'  Then,"  with  the  same  sense  and  reference, 
rer.  131.  Here  too  is  a  transition  from  mirth  in  the  country  to  mirth  in  the  city. — ^T- 
Wartok. 

1  In  vteede  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 

By  "triumphs"  we  are  to  understand,  shows,  such  as  masks,  revels,  Ac,  and  here,  that 
Is  in  these  exhibitions,  there  was  a  rich  display  of  the  most  splendid  dresses,  of  the 
"  weeds  of  peaoe."    See  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  y.  1812.~T.  Wartov. 
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Of  wit  or  anna,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  oommeod. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear,  ^ 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  reyelrj, 
With  masque,  and  antiqne  pageantry;^ 
Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stace  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on ;  ^ 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild." 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  yerse ; 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 

J  There  let  Hymen  oft  appear, 
In  §affron  robe,  toith  taper  clear,  Ae, 

"EoT,  aceordiog  to  Shakspeare, ''  Lore's  Labour's  Lost,"  a.  ir.  i.  3 : — 

Revels,  dunces,  masks,  and  meny  hours, 
Forerun  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

Among  these  triumphs,  were  the  masks,  pageantries,  spectacles,  and  revelries,  exhibit^ 
ed  witi^  great  splendour,  and  a  waste  of  allegoric  invention,  at  the  nuptials  of  noble 
personages.  Here,  of  course,  the  classical  Hymen  was  introduced  as  an  actor,  properly 
habited,  and  distinguished  by  his  characteristic  symbols. — T.  Warton. 

'  k  Andpompf  and  feast,  and  revelry, 

With  math,  and  antique  pageantry. 

The  revels,  according  to  Minsheu,  were  ''sports  of  dauncing,  masking,  comedies,  trage- 
dies, and  such  like,  used  in  the  king's  house,  the  houses  of  cour^  or  of  other  great 
personages."  The  "antique  pageants"  were,  at  first,  merely  processions  and  emblem- 
atic spectacles  at  the  public  reception  of  distinguished  personages.  See  Warton's 
"  Hist  of  Eng.  Poetry,"  vol.  ii.  204.  They  were  aS;erwards  distinguished  by  speaking 
characters.  From  these  the  poet  proceeds  to  the  '*  well-trod  stage  f  on  which  expres- 
sion Mr.  Warton  remarks  that  Milton  had  not  yet  gone  such  extravagant  lengths  in 
Puritanism,  as  to  join  with  his  reforming  brethren  in  condemning  the  stagc-^ToDOw 

1  If  JimMovle  learned  eock  he  on. 

This  expression  occurs  in  Jonson's  recommendatory  verses,  prefixed  to  the  first  folio 
oditic  n  of  Shakspeare's  plays  in  1623 : — 

Or  when  thy  socks  were  on.— T.  Wakton. 

IB  Or  noeetest  Shakapeare,  Fancy**  child. 
Warble  hie -native  wood-notee  loild. 

There  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  that  Milton  threw  many  additions  and  corrections 
into  the  "  Theatrum  Poetarum,"  a  book  published  by  his  nephew  Edward  Phillips,  in 
1675 :  it  contains  criticisms  far  above  the  taste  of  that  period :  among  these  is  the  fol- 
lowing judgment  on  Shakspeare,  which  was  not  then,  I  believe,  the  general  opinion, 
and  which  perfectly  coincides  both  with  the  sentiment  and  words  of  the  text : — "  In 
tragedy,  never  any  expressed  a  more  lofty  and  tragic  highth,  never  any  represented 
nature  more  purely  to  the  life ;  and  where  the  poUshments  of  art  are  most  wanting,  as 
probably  his  learning  was  not  extraordinary,  he  pleases  with  a  certain  wild  and  native 
elegance,"  Ac.    "  Vod.  Poets,"  p.  194.— T.  Wartoh. 

Milton  shows  his  judgment  here  in  celebrating  Shakspeare's  comedies,  rather  than 
his  tragedies :  but  for  models  of  the  latter,  he  refers  us  rightly,  in  his  '*  Penseroso,"  to 
the  Grecian  scene,  verse  97. — Hurd. 

The  present  editor  reprinted  Phillips's  ''  Theatrum,"  as  far  as  concerned  the  English 
pcete,  in  1800,  and  again  at  Geneva,  in  1824. 
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In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout " 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,         ^ 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  canning ;  *    u 

The  melting  voice  through  maies  running. 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony  \  * 

That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 

Of  heapM  Elysian  flowers^^  and  hear 

Such  strains,  as  would  have  won  the  ear 

Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 

His  half-regain'd  Eurydice. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 
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**  fiont^  is  a  fold  or  twis^  and  often  need  in  this  Mnse  by  Spender.  See  **  Faer.  Qo." 
I.  zi.  S.—ToDD. 

•  Wi^  wanton  "keed  and  giddy  cunning, 

"Canning"  is  mod  in  the  same  sense,  in  our  translation  of  the  Psalms: — "If  J  forget 
thee,  0  Jerasalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning/'  Ps.  cxxxviL  6.  Which 
Bandys  rightly  paraphrases, — ^"Let  my  Angers  their  melodions  skill  forge^"  Ps.  ed. 
1648,  p.  210.    Todd. 

P  The  melting  voice  through  maxee  running, 
UtUwieting  all  the  ehaine  that  tie 
The  hidden  eoul  of  harmony, 

Mr.  Malone  thinks  that  Milton  has  here  oopied  Marston's  comedy,  "What  yon  WiU," 
1607.    SnppL  Shaks.  toL  L  588  :— 

Cannot  your  tremblimr  wires  throw  a  chain 
Of  powerful  rapture  ^boat  our  mazed  sense  ? 

Bat  the  poet  is  not  displaying  the  effect  of  music  on  the  senses,  but  of  a  skilfhl  musi- 
cian on  music  Milton's  meaning  is  not,  that  the  senses  are  enchained  or  amased  by 
music ;  but  that,  as  the  Toice  of  the  singer  runs  through  the  manifold  mazes  or  intrica- 
cies of  sound,  all  the  chains  are  untwisted  which  imprison  and  entangle  the  hidden 
soul,  the  essence  or  perfection,  of  harmony.  In  common  sense,  let  music  be  made  to 
show  allf  eren  her  most  hidden  powers. — T.  Warton. 

4  0/ heap*d  Elyeian  Jlowere, 

See  '<  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  iiL  359.  Mr.  Warton  adds,  that  Milton's  florid  style  has  this 
distinction  from  that  of  most  other  poets ;  that  it  is  marked  with  a  degree  of  dignity. 
Pope  has  borrowed  MUton's"  Elysian  flowers,"  in  his  '<Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day."-- 
Todd. 
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HxNOBy  yain  deluding  Jojb^* 

The  brood  of  Folly  withmt*  fiitiier  bred  I 

How  little  you  bested, 
Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  jeor  toys  1 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain, 

And  fancies  fond  with  gandy  shapes  pocaeog^ 

As  thick  ^  and  numberless 

As  the  gay-motes  that  people  the  sun-beams; 

Or  likest  hoyering  dreams, 
The  fickle  pensioners  «  of  Morpheus'  train.  " 

But  hail,  diou  goddess,  sage  and  holy. 
Hail,  diyinest  Melancholy T 
Whose  saintly  yisage  is  tea  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight. 

And  therefore  to  our  weaker  yiew  * 

O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue ; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  sister*^  might  beseem, 

»  Wmce,  vain  delmding  Jf>y,  Ao. 

The  opening  of  this  poem  is  formed  from  a  distich  in  G^lrester,  the  translator  of 

<<I>aBarta^''p.  1984:— 

Hence,  benee,  false  pleamree^  momentary  joy«e! 
Mooke  ue  no  more  with  your  illadiag  toyee ! — ^Bowls. 

b  A*  thick,  Ac. 
This  imagery  is  immediately  from  Sylvester's  Cave  of  Sleep  in  '^  Du  Bartas,**  p.  816, 
edit  foL  1621.    He  there  mentions  Morpheas,  and  speaks  of  his  "fantastioke  swarms 
of  dreames  that  hovered,"  and  swarms  of  dreams 

Green,  red,  and  yellow,  tawney,  blank  and  blew : 
and  these  resemble 

,  The  unnnmbred  moats  which  in  the  enn  do  play. 

And  these  dreams,  from  their  varions  oolonrs,  are  afterwards  called  the  "  gawdy  swarme 
of  dreames."  Hence  Milton's  "  fancies  fond,"  "  gandy  shapes,"  "  numbeness  gay  motes 
in  the  son-beams,"  and  the  "hovering  dreams  of  Morpheas." — ^T.  Wartozt. 

•  The  JiekU  p€tuioner§,  Ao, 

*'  Fickle"  is  transitory,  perpetually  shifting,  Ac.  "  Pensioners"  became  a  common 
appellation  in  oar  poetry,  for  train,  attendant!^  retinne,  dkc  As  in  the  "  Mids.  Nighfs 
Dream,"  a.  ii.  s.  1,  of  the  faery  qneen : — 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be. 

This  was  in  oonsequenee  of  queen  Elisabeth's  fashionable  establishment  of  a  band  of 
military  conrtiers  by  that  name.  They  were  some  of  the  handsomest  and  tallest  young 
men,  of  the  best  families  and  fortane,  that  could  be  found :  they  gave  the  mode  in  dress 
and  diversions :  they  accompanied  the  queen  in  her  progress  to  Cambridge,  where  the/ 
held  torches  at  a  play  on  a  Sunday  in  King's  College  chapel. — ^T.  Wabton. 

'  Prince  Memnon'e  eieter. 
That  is,  an  Ethiopian  princess,  or  sable  beauty.    Memnon,  king  of  Ethiopia,  being 
an  anxiliary  of  the  Trojans,  was  slain  by  AohUles.    See  Virg.  <<^n."  i.  493.    "Nigri 
Memnonis  arma."    It  does  not  however  appear  that  Memnon  had  any  sister.    TiUto- 
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Or  that  starr'd  Ethiop  queen  *  that  stroye 

To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 

The  sea-njmphs,  and  their  powers  offended : 

Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended : 

Thee,  bright-hair'd  Vesta,  long  of  yor^  'V>.^:  .  *  ^  ^   /   • 

To  solitary  Saturn  bore ;  re        ,  '     ^   > 

His  daughter  she ; '  in  Saturn's  rexgny 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain  : 

Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 

Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 

Whilst  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure. 
Sober,  stedfast,  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing  with  majestick  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn,* 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  ^  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait ; 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes : 
There,  held  in  holy  passion  still. 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,*  till 

nnsy  according  tp  Hesiod,  had  by  Aarora  only  two  sons,  Memnon  and  Emaihion, 
**  Theog."  984.    This  lady  is  a  cnation  of  the  poet — IHjkbtkr. 

«  Or  ikal  rtarr'd  Ethiop  ^ii««n« 

Ciuaiope,  as  we  learn  from  Apollodoms,  was  the  wife  of  Cephens,  king  of  Ethiopia: 
she  boasted  herself  to  be  more  beautlfal  than  the  Nereids,  and  challenged  them  to  a 
trial :  who,  in  reyenge,  persuaded  Neptune  to  send  a  prodigious  whale  into  Ethiopia. 
To  appease  them,  she  was  directed  to  expose  her  daughter  Andromeda  to  the  monster: 
but  Perseus  delivered  Andromeda,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and  transported  Cassiope 
into  heaven,  where  she  became  a  constellation.  Hence  she  is  called  ''that  starr'd 
Ethiop  queen."  See  Aratns,  "  Phsdnom."  v.  189,  seq.  Bat  Milton  seems  to  have  been 
struck  with  an  old  Gothic  print  of  the  constellations,  which  I  have  seen  in  early  editions 
of  the  astronomers,  where  this  queen  is  represented  with  a  black  body  marked  with 
white  stars. — T.  Warton. 

f  J3i$  daughter  the. 

The  meaning  of  Milton's  allegory  is,  that  Melancholy  is  the  daughter  of  Genius, 
which  is  typified  by  the  *' bright-hair'd"  goddess  of  the  eternal  fire.  Saturn,  the 
&ther|  ir  the  god  of  saturnine  dUpositioae,  of  pensive  and  gloomy  minds. — 1,  Wabtov. 

g  And  $abU  ttole  of  eypreta  lawn. 

Here  is  a  character  and  propriety  in  the  use  of  the  stole,  which  in  the  poetical  phrase- 
ology of  the  present  day,  is  not  only  perpetually  misapplied,  but  misrepresented.  It 
was  a  veil  which  covered  the  head  and  shoulders ;  and,  as  Mr.  Bowie  observes,  was 
worn  only  by  such  of  the  Roman  matrons  as  were  distinguished  for  the  siziotness  of 
their  modesty. 

Cypress  is  a  thin  transparent  texture. — T.  Wabton. 

^  Decent  ehouldere. 
Not  exposed,  therefore  decent;  more  especially,  as  so  oorered. — T.  Wabtoit. 

1  Forget  th^ee^  to  tnarhle. 

It  is  the  same  sort  of  petrifaction  in  our  author's  epitaph  on  Shakspeare  :— 

There  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 

I>oat  make  as  marble  by  too  much  conceiving.      , 

In  both  instances  excess  of  thought  is  the  oause. — T.  Warton. 


With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast^ 

Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast : 

And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Qaiet,  * 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 

Aje  round  about  Jove's  attar  sing. 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  ^  takes  his  pleasure :  * 

But  first  and  chiefest  with  thee  bring, 

Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 

Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 

The  cherub  Contemplation ;  ^ 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along,"  ** 

'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 

In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night, 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke. 

Gently  o'er  the  accustom'd  oak :  ^ 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy  1  * 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft,  the  woods  among, 

I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song ; 

J  With  a  tad  leaden  downward  catt, 

«  Hence,  saja  Mr.  Warton,  Gray's  ezpresaive  phraseology,  of  the  same  personage,  io 
his  "  Hymn  to  Adversity :" — 

With  leaden  eye  that  loves  the  ground  i>— Todd. 

k  Trim  gardena. 
Mr.  Warton  here  observes,  that  affectation  and  false  elegance  were  now  carried  to 
the  most  elaborate  and  absurd  excess  in  gardening ;  and  he  notices,  among  similar 
monuments  of  extravagance  in  other  countries,  "  the  garden  at  Hampton-court,  where 
in  privet  are  figured  various  animals,  the  royal  arms  of  England,  and  many  other 
things."  The  architecture  du  jardinage,  he  thinks,  may  be  also  discovered  in  the 
**  spruce-spring,"  the  **  cedam  alleys,"  tiie  "  crisped  shades  and  bowers,"  in  "  Gomns :" 
and  the  ''  trim  garden"  in  ''  Arcades,"  t.  46. — Todd. 

I  Him  that  von  eoara  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 
The  cherub  Uontemplation, 

By  contemplation,  is  here  meant  that  stretch  of  thought,  by  which  the  mind  ascenda 
to  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair ;  and  Is  therefore  very  properly  said  to  "  soar 
on  golden  wing,  guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne :"  that  is,  to  take  a  high  and  glorious 
flight,  carrying  bright  ideas  of  Deity  along  with  it  But  the  whole  imageiy  alludes  to 
the  cherubic  forms  that  conveyed  the  fiery -wheeled  car  in  Bzekiel,  x.  2,  seq.  See  also 
Milton  himself, ''  Par.  Lost,"  b.  vi.  750 :  so  that  nothing  can  be  greater  or  Juster  than 
this  idea  of  "divine  Contemplation."  Contemplation,  of  a  more  sedate  turn,  and 
intent  only  on  human  things,  is  more  fitly  described,  as  by  Spenser,  under  the  figure 
of  an  old  man ;  Ume  and  experience  qualifying  men  best  for  this  office.  Spenser  might 
then  be  right  in  his  imagery;  and  yet  Milton  might  be  right  in  his,  without  being  sup- 
posed to  ramble  after  some  fiuiciful  Italian. — ^Hurd. 

■  And  the  mvte  Silence  hiet  along* 

I  always  admired  this  and  the  seventeen  following  lines  with  excessive  delight. 
There  is  a  spell  in  it,  which  goes  far  beyond  mere  desoripUon :  it  is  the  very  perfection 
of  ideal,  and  picturesque,  and  contemplative  poetry. 

D  Moet  mtieical,  moet  melanchoiy, 
"  L' Allegro"  began  with  the  morning  of  the  day,  and  the  lively  salutation  of  the 
lark :  "  H  Penserosof'  with  equal  propriety,  after  a  general  exordium,  opens  with  th« 
night:  with  moonshine,  and  the  melancholy  music  of  the  nightingale. — T.  Warton. 
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And,  missiDg  thee,  I  w^lk  unseen 

On  the  dry  smooth-shayen  green. 

To  behold  the  wandering  moon 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 

Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way ; 

And  oft,*  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd. 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfeu  sound, 

Over  some  wide-water'd  shore. 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar:' 

Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fit,« 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ;  ^ 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 

Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm, 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm.' 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour,  * 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower," 

Where  I  may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear, 

With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 

The  spirit  of  Plato,*  to  unfold 

What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold  ^ 

«  And  oftf  Ac. 

Here  follows  a  description  at  once  poetically  picturesque,  and  strictly  natural ;  the 
moon  baying  that  appearance  of  positive  descent^  as  the  kind  of  elouds  here  described 
break  and  disperse  around  her. — Dunstkr. 

p  With  nUlen  roar. 

This  finely  descriptive  epithet  is  adopted  from  the  "sullen  bell"  in  Shakspeare's 
"King  Henry  IV."  P.  ii.  or  "the  surly  sallen  bell"  in  his  serenty-first  Sonnet — Todd. 

Observe  that  the  toll  of  bells  always  comes  across  a  spreading  water  with  eztraordi- 
nary  melancholy.  Thus  I  have  been  long  accustomed  to  listen  to  it  across  the  lake  of 
Geneva  with  deep  emotion.  This  mention  of  the  curfeu  is  much  finer  even  than  the 
noble  line  which  opens  Gray's  ^  Elegy,"  though  that  has  always  been  so  justly  admired. 

4  Some  9(111  removed  place  witt  Jit. 
That  is,  "some  quiet,  remote,  or  unfrequented  place  will  suit  my  purpose."    "Re- 
moved" is  the  ancient  English  participle  passive  for  the  Latin  remote. — T.  Wabton. 

« 

f  Or  the  heUman*9  drotoey  charm, 
To  bleee  the  doore  from  nightly  harm. 

Anciently  the  watchman,  who  cried  the  hours,  used  sundry  benedictions. — T.  Wabtoh. 

>  Be  teen  in  eome  high  lonely  tower. 

The  extraneous  circumstance  "  be  seen,"  gives  poetry  to  a  passage,  the  simple  sense 
of  which  is  only,  "  Let  me  study  at  midnight  by  a  lamp  in  a  lof^  tower."  Hence  a 
picture  is  created  which  strikes  the  imagination. — T.  Wabton. 

This  is  one  of  those  happy  observations  so  characteristic  of  Thomas  Warton.  When 
the  midnight  wanderer  sees  through  the  dark  a  distant  light  in  a  high  tower,  it  much 
engages  his  eye,  and  moves  his  imagination,  if  he  has  any  mind  and  sensitiveness :  and 
this  application  of  mind  to  the  description  of  scenery  is  what  alone  gives  it  the  force 
of  a  high  order  of  poetry. 

t  The  epirit  of  Plato, 

This  shows  what  sort  of  contemplation  he  was  most  fond  of.    Milton's  imagination 
made  him  as  much  a  mystic  as  his  good  sense  would  give  leave. — ^Hubd. 
92 


The  immortal  mind^  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook : 

And  of  those  demons  "  that  are  foand 

In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 

Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent  " 

With  planet  or  with  element. 

Sometimes  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 

In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by,^ 

Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pel(^'  line, 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine ;  ^ 

Or  what,  though  rarc,^  of  later  age 

Ennobled  hath  the  buskin^d  stage. 

But,  0,  sad  Virgin,  that  thy  power 
Mieht  raise  Musasus  from  his  bower  I 

Or  Did  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing*  ** 

Such  notes,  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek. 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek  I 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold,'  "^ 

Of  Camball  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass ; 
And  of  the  wonderous  horse  of  brass. 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride :  *" 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside* 

«  And  of  thoae  demotUf  Ae. 
Codoottedly  theee  notions  are  from  Plato's  "  Timnus"  and  "  PhsBdon,"  and  the  rare* 
ries  of  his  old  commentators;  yet  with  some  reference  to  the  Gothic  system  of  demons, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  Platonism,  school-divinity,   and  Christian  sapersUtion. — T. 
Wabtok. 

V  Sometimet  let  gnrgeow  Tragedy 
In  teeptred  pall  come  aunepin^  by. 
By  "sceptred  pall/'  Dr.  Newton  understands  the  palla  honeHa  of  Horace,  ''Art 
Poet"  ▼.  278.  But  Horace,  I  humhly  apprehend,  only  means  that  iEschylas  introduced 
masks  and  better  dresses.  Palla  honeata  is  simply  a  "decent  robe."  MUton  meanf 
something  more:  by  clothing  Tragedy  in  her  ''sceptred  pall,"  he  intended  speeificallj 
to  point  out  regal  stories  as  Uie  proper  arguments  of  the  higher  drama:  and  this  more 
expressly  appears,  from  the  subjects  immediately  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  couplet 
— T.  WUITOH. 

*  Though  rare,  . 

Just  glancing  at  Shakspeare. — Hurd. 

X  Might  raiae  Jf ueceue from  hie  homer! 
Or  bid  the  eoul  of  Orpheue  ting,  Ac. 
MusiBus  and  Orpheus  are  menUoned  together  in  PIato*s  "  Republic,"  as  two  of  the 
genuine  Qreek  poetk    To  Oi^heus  or  his  harp  our  author  has  ft^uest  alloaioiis. — ^I. 

WARTOW. 

rOreaU  him  up  thett  lefi  half-told 
7%e  etory  of  Camhneeem  bold,  Ao. 
Hence  it  appesors,  that  Milton,  among  Chaucer's  pieces,  was  most  struck  with  hit 
"  Squire's  Tale :"  it  best  suited  our  author's  predilection  for  romantic  poetry.    Chanoer 
is  here  ranked  with  the  sublime  poets :  his  comic  rein  is  forgotten  and  overlooked. — 1, 
Wabton. 

■  And  if  aught  elee  great  barde  beeide,  Ao, 
FkDm  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  and  who  is  here  dfstingulshed  by  & 
ftory  remarkable  for  the  wildness  cf  its  invention,  our  author  seeems  to  make  a 
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In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  turneys,  and  of  trophies  hang; 

Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.*  ^ 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career,^ 
Till  civil-suited  Morn  appear," 
Not  trick'd  and  frounced'  as  she  vas  wont 
With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt, 

But  kerchefb*  in  a  comely  clouct,  ^ 

While  rocking  winds  are  pfping  loud, 
Or  usher'd'  with  a  shower  still,* 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 

pertinent  and  natural  transition  to  Spenser;  wbose  "  Vaery  Qneene,"  although  it  exter- 
nally professes  to  treat  of  toumamenta  and  the  trophies  of  knightly  valonr,  of  fictitions 
forests  and  terrifio  enchantments,  is  yet  allegorical,  and  contains  a  remote  meaning  con- 
cealed under  the  Yeil  of  a  fabulous  action,  and  of  a  typical  narrative,  which  is  not 
immediately  perceived.  Spenser  sings  in  "  sage  and  solemn  tnnes,'^  with  respect  to  his 
morality,  and  the  dignity  of  his  stanza.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  there  were  other  "  great  bards,"  and  of  the  romantic  class,  whosnng  in  such  tunes, 
and  who  "mean  more  than  meets  the  ear."  Both  Tasso  and  Ariosio  pretend  to  an  alle- 
gorical and  mysterious  meaning :  and  Tasso's  enchanted  forest,  the  most  conspicuous 
fiction  of  the  kind,  might  have  been  here  intended.  One  is  surpriaed  that  Milton  should 
have  delighted  in  romances :  the  images  of  feudal  and  royal  life  which  those  bookt 
afford,  agreed  not  at  all  with  his  system. — T.  Waktom. 

»  Where  more  ie  meaitt  than  meett  the  ear, 
Seneca,  Bpist  Hi.    ''In  <]aibaB  plua  tnteUigendnm  est  qoam  aadiendnm*" — ^Bowub. 

*•  ThuM,  Night,  oft  M«  me  in  thjf  pah  career. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  night  of  the  mehinoholy  man :  here  his  day  commenoes: 
accordingly,  this  second  part  or  division  of  the  poem  is  ushered  in  with  a  long  rerse*— 
**.  Wartow. 

«  TiU  eivil-euited  Mom  appear. 

Plainly  from  Sbakspeare,  as  Dr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Bowie  have  separately  observed, 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet^"  a.  iiL  s.  4 : — 

Come,  civil  Night, 
TboD  tober-snited  matron,  aJl  in  black. 

Where  ''eiTll''  is  grare,  decent^  solemn. — T.  Wartoit. 

'  Not  tricVd  and  frounced. 
The  meaning  of  ''fh>unoed''  seems  most  oommonly  to  signify  an  excessive  or  aifeeted 
dressing  of  the  hMr :  it  is  firom  the  French  froncer^  to  curl. — T.  Wabton. 
"  Trick'd"  also  should  be  explained,  which  means  dressed  out — Todd. 

•  Kerchefi, 
Wrapped  up  as  with  a  handkerchief. — Duhstbb. 

f  Or  ueher^d,  Ac, 

Dr.  Johnson,  from  this  to  the  154th  verse  inelnsively,  thus  abridges  our  author's 
ideas : — "  When  the  morning  comes,  a  morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind,  he  walka 
into  the  dark  trackless  woo&,  falls  asleep  by  some  murmuring  water,  and,  with  melan- 
choly enthusiasm,  expects  some  dream  of  prognostication,  or  some  music  played  by 
aerial  performers."  Never  were  fine  imagery  and  fine  imagination  so  marred,  muti- 
lated, and  impoverished  by  a  cold,  unfeeling,  and  imperfect  representation  !  To  say 
nothing,  that  he  oonfoands  two  descriptions. — ^T.  Wartoh. 

If  he  had  gone  out  in  a  morning  of  rain  and  wind,  and  laid  himself  down  by  soma 
murmuring  stream,  he  would  have  subjected  himself  to  that  modem  plague  the  eholera: 
but  the  poet  says  that  it  was  not  till  **  the  sun  began  to  fling  his  flaring  beams,"  that 
he  went  forth  to  groves  and  sylvan  scenery.  Thus  it  ia  that  Johnaon  is  oommonly 
vague,  and  f^U  of  pompous  and  empty  sounds,  when  he  attempts  to  describe ;  yet  (m 
such  loose  descriptions  have  his  fond  eulogists  given  him  credit  for  poetical  imagina- 
tion.   Warcon  saw  this  with  disgust^  and  here  speaks  out    How  often  muat  the  nie« 
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Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves. 

With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eayes>  ^^ 

"    And,  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 

Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak,  ^ 

Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke. 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 
Or  fiight  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt. 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 
Hide  me  from  day's  parish  eye,* 
While  the  bee  J  with  honied  thigh. 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 
And  the  waters  murmuring, 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  Sleep ; 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  Dream  "^ 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  aery  stream 

tad  exqaisite  olamioal  soholanhip  of  this  acoompUshed  and  genuine  oritio  hare  been 
revolted  by  the  rade  pedanf  8  ooane  and  unfeeling  pomposity ! 

sSUlL 
L  e.  gentle,  as  this  word  was  once  oommonly  understood. — Todd. 

b  With  minvte  dropt/rom  off  the  eavet, 

A  natural  little  circumstance,  calculated  to  impress  a  pleasing  melancholy ;  and  which 
reminds  one  of  a  similar  image  in  a  poet  who  abounds  in  natural  little  eiroumstances. 
Speaking  of  a  pintle  spring-shower,  "'Tis  scarce  to  patter  heard,''  says  Thomson, 
"  Spring,"  ver.  176. — Jos.  "Wartow. 

He  means,  by  "  minute  drops  Arom  off  the  eaves,"  not  small  drops,  but  minute  drops, 
such  as  drop  at  intenrals,  by  minutes,  for  the  shower  was  now  over :  as  we  say,  minute 
guns,  and  minute  bells.  In  "  L' Allegro,"  the  lark  bade  good  morrow  at  the  poet* s  win- 
dow, through  sweet-briars,  honeysuckles,  and  vines,  spreading,  as  we  have  seen,  over 
the  walls  of  the  house :  now,  their  leaves  are  dropping-wet  with  a  moming-shower.— 
T.  Wartok. 

1  Day*9  garieh  cy«. 

The  "  garish  eye"  is  the  glaring  eye,  of  Day.  So,  in  "  Rom.  and  Jul."  a.  i!i.  s.  4,  ai 
Dr.  Newton  has  observed,  "  the  garish  sun."  It  is  a  favourite  word  with  Drayton,  who 
applies  it,  in  the  sense  of  line,  gaudy,  to  "  fields,"  in  his  "  Owie,"  1604 ;  and  to  "flowers," 
in  his' "Nymph."  v.  1630;  whence  perhaps  "the  garish  columbine"  of  Milton. — ^Todd. 

J  While  the  bee,  ke. 
Bo  Virgil,  "EcL"L  66:— 

Hyblaeis  apibus  florem  depasta  salieti 
8epe  levi  somnnm  suadebit  inire  sttsurro. 

On  the  hill  Hymettus,  the  haunt  of  learning,  the  bee  is  made  to  invite  to  meditation, 
with  great  elegance  and  propriety,  "  Paradise  Regained,"  iv.  247,  Ac  Compare  also 
Drayton's  "Owle,"  1604.— T.  Wartoit. 

k  And  let  eome  atrange  myeterioua  Dream,  Ac 
I  do  not  exactly  understand  the  whole  of  the  context.    Is  the  Dream  to  wave  at 
Sleep's  wings  ?    Dr.  Newton  will  have  "  wave"  to  be  a  verb  neuter ;  and  very  Justly,  as 
tiie  passage  now  stands.    But  let  us  strike  out  "  at,"  and  make  "  wave"  active : — 

Let  some  strange  mysterious  Dream 
Wave  his  wings,  in  aery  stream,  Ac. 

"Let  some  fantastic  Dream  put  the  wings  of  Sleep  in  motion,  which  shall  be  displayed^ 
or  expanded,  in  an  airy  or  soft  stream  of  visionazy  imagery,  gently  falling  or  settling 


Of  lively  portraiture  displaj'd| 

Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid :  ^ 

And;  as  I  wake^  sweet  mosick  breathe 

Above,  about,  or  uuderneath/ 

Sent  by  some  Spirit  to  Mortals  good. 

Or  the  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail  ^^ 

To  walk  the  studious  cloysters  pale," 
And  love  the  high-embowed"  roof, 
With  antick  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  *  windows  richly  dight, 

Castins  a  dim  religious  light :  ^^ 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below, 

on  mj  eyelids."    Or,  "his"  maj  refer  to  Dream,  and  not  to  Sleep,  with  much  the  same 
sense. — T.  Wartok. 

There  seems  to  me  no  diifiealty  in  the  passage.  "Wave"  is  here,  as  Newton  says,  a 
yerb  nenter.  The  dream  is  to  wave  at  the  wings  of  Sleep,  in  a  "  display  of  lively  por- 
traiture." 

1  Andf  a»  I  wdke,  noeet  munek  breeOhe 
Above f  about,  or  underneath. 

This  wonderfhl  mnsic,  particularly  the  subterraneous,  proceeding  from  an  inrisible 
cause,  and  whispered  to  Uie  pious  ear  alone  by  some  guardian  spirit,  or  the  genius  of 
the  wood,  was  probably  suggested  to  Milton's  imagination  by  some  of  the  machineries 
of  the  Masks  under  the  contrivance  of  Inigo  Jones. — T.  Wabton. 

B  Cloyetere  pale. 

Perhaps,  "ihe  studious  cloyster's  pale."  Pale,  enclosure.  Milton  is  fond  of  the  sin- 
gular number.  In  the  next  line  follows,  as  in  apposition,  **  the  high-embowed  roof." — 
T.  Wartoh. 

I  believe  this  passage  is  seldom  printed  so  as  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  vis. 
the  pale  or  enclosure  of  the  cloister. — Dun stbr. 

Dr.  Symmons,  in  his  account  of  Milton's  Life,  violently  objects  to  this  interpretation, 
which  he  considers  to  be  very  tame  and  unpoetical. — Todd. 

I  believe  ''  pale"  to  be  an  adjective,  and  to  mean  sombre. 

The  reader  is  apt  to  suppose  that  Milton's  allusion  is  to  the  cloisters  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  which  his  feet  might  duly  and  daily  pace,  when  a  scholar  of  the  celebrated 
school  adjacent  The  said  cloisters  were  the  boast  of  the  country,  as  we  learn  from 
Stowe's  "  Survey  of  London,"  4to.  1598,  p.  264  :-<"  About  this  doyster  was  artificially 
and  richly  painted  the  Dance  of  Machabray,  or  Dance  of  Death,  commonly  called  the 
Dance  of  St  Paul's ;  the  like  whereof  was  painted  about  St  Innocent's  cloyster  at  Paris. 
The  metres  or  poesie  of  this  daunce  were  translated  out  of  French  into  English  by  John 
Lidgate,  monk  of  Bury,  and  with  the  picture  of  Death  leading  all  estates,  painted  round 
the  cloister." 

But  we  are  obliged  to  dispel  so  pleasing  a  delusion  : — "  In  the  year  1549,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  the  chapel  of  Beeket,  by  commandment  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  begun 
lo  be  pulled  down,  with  the  whole  cloister,  the  Daunce  of  Death,  the  tombs  and  monu- 
ments ;  so  that  nothing  thereof  was  left  but  the  bare  plot  of  ground,  which  is  since  con- 
verted (says  Stowe)  into  a  garden  for  the  petty  canons."  So  that  the  "  cloister's  pale," 
1.  e.  boundary,  only  was  still  to  be  traversed  in  Milton's  time. 

We  learn  from  Hume,  that  this  desecration  was  to  supply  stones  for  the  erection  of 
the  protector's  palace  in  the  Strand,  called  Somerset-house.  (Hist  anno  1549.)  It 
was  fearfully  expiated  in  1552. — J.  B. 

■  Btgh-embowed, 
Highly-vaulted,  arcuatue,  ardhed. — Todd. 

•  o  Storied, 

Storied,  or  painted  with  stories,  that  is,  histories.  In  barbarous  latinity,  etorta  is 
sometimes  used  for  hUtoria.  One  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  puritans  for  breaking 
the  pamted  glass  in  church  windows,  was  because,  by  darkening  the  church,  it  obscured 
the  new  light  of  the  gospel. — T.  Wartok. 
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In  Bervice  high,  and  anthems  dear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear^ 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  hring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage,' 
The  hairy  gown  and  moesy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; « 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetick  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  love. 
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p  And  may  at  Umt  my  weary  age 
Find  out  tkt  peaceful  hermitage. 

It  shonld  be  remariLed,  that  Milton  wishes  to  die  in  the  ehanuster  of  the  mela&efaoly 
-T.  Wabton. 

q  And  every  herb  that  n'pe  the  dew. 

It  seems  probnble  that  Milton  was  a  student  in  botany ;  fbr  he  speaks  nith  great  plea- 
sure of  the  hopes  he  had  formed  of  being  assisted  in  this  study  by  his  friend  Gliarles 
Deodate,  who  was  a  physician.    See  "  Epitaph.  Damon."  y.  150. — ^T.  Wabton. 

Of  "L' Allegro"  and  "II  Penseroso/'  I  believe,  opinion  is  uniform;  eveiy  man  that 
reads  them,  r^ids  them  with  pleasure.  The  author's  design  is  not»  what  Theobald  has 
remarked,  merely  to  show  how  objects  derive  their  colours  from  the  mind,  by  repre- 
senting the  operation  of  the  same  things  upon  the  gay  and  the  melancholy  temper,  or 
upon  ttie  same  man  as  he  is  differently  disposed ;  but  rather  how,  among  the  saooeesivo 
variety  of  appearances,  every  disposition  of  mind  takes  hold  on  those  by  whieh  it  may 
be  gratified. 

The  cbeerfhl  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  morning;  the  pensive  man  bean  the  nightin- 
gale in  the  evening :  the  cheerful  man  sees  the  cook  stmt,  and  bears  the  hora  and 
hounds  echo  in  the  wood;  then  walks,  "not  unseen,"  to  observe  the  glory  of  the  rising 
sun,  or  listen  to  the  singing  milk-maid,  and  view  the  labours  of  the  ploughman  and  the 
mower;  then  casts  his  eyes  about  him  over  scenes  of  smiling  plenty,  and  looks  up  to 
the  distant  tower,  the  residence  of  some  fair  inhabitant:  thus  he  pursues  rural  gayety 
through  a  day  of  labour  or  of  play,  and  delights  himself  at  night  with  the  iancifSl  nar- 
ratives of  superstitious  ignorance.  The  pensive  man,  at  one  time,  walks  "unseen"  to 
muse  at  midnight;  and  at  another,  hears  the  solemn  eorfew :  if  the  weather  drives  him 
home,  he  sits  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  "glowing  embers;"  or  by  a  lonely  lamp  oai> 
watebes  the  north  star,  to  diseover  the  habitation  of  separate  souls ;  and  varies  tihe 
shades  of  meditation,  by  contemplating  the  magnificent  or  pathetic  scenes  of  tragic  tad 
epic  poetry.  When  the  morning  comes,  a  morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind,  he  falls 
asleep  by  some  murmuring  water,  and  with  melancholy  enthusiasm  ezpeeto  some  dream 
of  prognostication,  or  some  music  played  by  aerial  performers. 

Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  solitary,  silent  inhabitanta  of  the  breast^  that  neither 
receive  nor  transmit  communication ;  no  mention  is  therefore  made  of  a  philosophical 
friend,  or  of  a  pleasant  companion.  The  seriousness  does  not  arise  from  any  partici- 
pation of  calamity,  nor  the  gayety  flrom  the  pleasures  of  the  bottie.  The  man  of  cheer- 
fulness, having  exhausted  the  country,  tries  what  "tower'd  cities"  will  afford,  and 
mingles  with  scenes  of  splendour,  gay  assemblies,  and  nuptial  festivities;  but  he 
mingles  a  mere  spectator,  as,  when  the  learned  comedies  of  Jonson  or  the  wild  dramas 
of  8nakspeare  are  exhibited,  he  attends  the  theatre ;  the  pensive  man  never  loses  him- 
self in  crowds,  but  walks  the  cloister,  or  frequents  the  eathodr^  Milton  probably  had 
not  yet  forsaken  the  church. 

Both  his  characters  delight  in  music ;  but  he  seems  to  think  that  cheerful  notes  would 
have  obtained  from  Pluto  a  complete  dismission  of  Eurydice ;  of  whom  solemn  sounds 
procured  only  a  conditional  release.  For  the  old  age  of  Cheerfulness  he  makes  no  pro- 
vision ;  but  Melancholy  he  conducts  with  great  dignity  to  the  close  of  life :  his  cheer- 
fulness is  without  levity,  and  his  pensiveness  witiiout  asperity.  Through  tiiese  two 
poems  the  images  are  properly  selected,  and  nicely  distinguished ;  but  £e  colours  of 
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Uie  diction  seom  not  sufficiently  discriminated :  I  know  not  whether  the  characters  are 
kept  snfficiently  apart :  no  mirth  can,  indeed,  be  found  in  his  melancholy ;  but  I  am 
afinsid  that  I  always  meet  some  melancholy  in  his  mirth.  They  are  two  noble  efforts  of 
Imagination. — Johnson. 

Of  these  two  exquisite  little  poems,  I  thlilk  It  clear  that  the  last  is  the  most  taking; 
which  is  owing  to  the  subject.  The  mind  delights  most  in  these  solemn  images,  and 
a  genius  delights  most  to  paint  them. — Hurd. 

**  L' Allegro"  and  "  II  Penseroso"  may  be  called  the  two  first  descriptive  poems  in  the 
Bnglish  language :  it  is  perhaps  true,  that  the  charaotera  are  not  sufficiently  kept  apart; 
but  this  circumstance  has  been  productive  of  greater  excellences.  It  has  been  remarked, 
"  No  mirth  indeed  can  be  found  in  his  melancholy,  but  I  am  afraid  I  always  meet  some 
melancholy  in  his  mirth."  Milton's  is  the  dignity  of  mirth :  his  cheerfulness  is  the 
cheerfulness  of  gravity :  the  objects  he  selects  in  his  **  L' Allegro"  are  so  fiu*  gay,  as 
they  do  not  naturally  excite  sadness :  laughter  and  jollity  are  named  only  as  personifi- 
cations, and  never  exemplified :  "  Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles,"  are  enumerated 
only  in  general  terms.  There  is  specifically  no  mirth  in  contemplating  a  fine  landscape ; 
and  even  his  landscape,  although  it  has  flowery  meads  and  flocks,  wears  a  shade  of  pen- 
siveness ;  and  contains,  "  russet  lawns,"  "  fallows  gray,"  and  "  barren  mountains,"  over- 
hung with  **  labouring  clouds ;"  its  old  turreted  mansion,  peeping  froill  the  trees,  awakens 
only  a  train  of  solemn  and  romantic,  perhaps  melancholy  reflection.  Many  a  pensive 
man  listens  with  delight  to  the  "  milkmaid  singing  blithe,"  to  the  "  mower  whetting  his 
scythe,"  and  to  a  distant  peal  of  village-bells.  He  ohose  such  illnstrations  as  minister 
matter  for  new  poetry  and  genuine  description :  even  his  most  brilliant  imagery  is  mel- 
lowed with  the  sober  hues  of  philosophic  meditation.  It  was  impossible  for  the  author 
of  "  n  PenseroBo"  to  be  more  cheerful,  or  to  paint  mirth  with  levity :  that  is,  otherwise 
than  in  the  colours  of  the  higher  poetey.  Both  poems  are  the  result  of  the  same  feel- 
ings, and  the  same  habits  of  thought. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked,  that,  in  "  L' Allegro,"  "  no  part  of  the  gayety  is  made  to 
arise  from  the  pleasures  of  Uie  bottle."  The  truth  is,  that  Milton  means  to  describe  the 
oheerfulness  of  the  philosopher  or  the  student,  the  amusements  of  a  contemplative 
mind;  and  on  this  principle  he  seems  unwilling  to  allow  that  Mirth  is  the  offspring  of 
Bacchus  and  Venus,  deities  who  preside  over  sensual  gratifications ;  but  rather  adopts 
the  fiction  of  those  more  serious  and  sapient  fablers,  who  suppose  that  her  proper 
parents  are  Zephyr  and  Aurora;  intimating,  that  his  cheerful  enjoyments  are  those  of 
the  temperate  and  innocent  kind,  of  early  hours  and  rural  pleasures.  That  critic  does 
not  appear  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit,  or  to  have  compr^ended  the  meaning,  of 
our  author's  "  Allegro." 

No  man  was  ever  so  disqualified  to  tarn  puritan  as  Milton :  in  both  these  poems,  he 
professes  himself  to  be  highly  pleased  with  the  choral  church-music,  with  Gothic  clois- 
ters, the  painted  windows  and  vaulted  aisles  of  a  venerable  cathedral,  with  tilts  and 
tournaments,  and  with  masques  and  pageantries.  What  very  repugnant  and  unpoetical 
principles  did  he  afterwards  adopt !  He  helped  to  subvert  monarchy,  to  destroy  subor- 
dination, and  to  level  all  distinctions  of  rank :  but  this  scheme  was  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  splendours  of  society,  with  "throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold,"  with  "store 
of  ladies,"  and  "  high  triumphs,"  which  belonged  to  a  court  "  Pomp,  and  feast,  and 
revelry,"  the  show  of  Hymen,  "with  masque  and  antique  pageantry,"  were  among  the 
state  and  trappings  of  nobility,  which,  as  an  advocate  for  republicanism,  he  detested : 
his  system  of  worship,  which  renounced  all  outward  solemnity,  all  that  had  ever  any 
oonnexion  with  popery,  tended  to  overthrow  the  "studious  cloisters  pale,"  and  the 
"  high-embowed  roof;"  to  remove  the  "  storied  windows  richly  dight,"  and  to  silence  the 
'< pealing  organ"  and  the  "full-voiced  quire."  The  delights  arising  from  these  objects 
were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  cold  and  philosophical  spirit  of  Calvinism,  which  furnished 
no  pleasures  to  the  imagination. — T.  Wabton. 
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SONNETS. 


INTRODUCTORT  REMARKS. 

Tbi  fonn  of  the  sonnet  was  invented  by  the  Italians.  I  hare  giren  an  opinion  of 
this  sort  of  composition,  and  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  Milton's  merit  in  this  depart* 
menty  in  mj  Life  of  the  Poet  Some  of  these  twenty-three  short  compositions  may  not 
perhaps  be  above  mediocrity :  some  of  them  are  vigorous,  and  concordant  with  the 
stem  portion  of  the  poet's  genius :  the  major  part  appear  to  have  been  written  when  he 
was  not  in  a  poetical  mood,  but  occupied  with  harsher  studies. 

The  sevenUi  Sonnet,  **  On  being  arrived  to  the  age  of  twenty-three"  (1634),  is  very 
fine :  it  is  pre-eminently  interesting,  as  an  early  development  of  his  own  innate  cha- 
racter, vowed  to  great  undertakings,  and  grieved  that  his  virtuous  and  sublime  ambition 
had  yet  advanced  no  step  in  its  own  accomplishment.  Here  the  languid  is  simple, 
chaste,  and  smooth,  and  the  numben  are  not  unmelodious. 

The  next,  "  When  the  Assault  was  intended  to  the  City"  (1642),  shows  that  the  poet 
had  now  conceived  that  firm  opinion  of  his  own  genius  and  worth  which  never  after- 
wards deserted  him :  he  puts  himself  upon  a  par  with  Pindar  and  Euripides.  Warton 
and  Todd  consider  it  one  of  Milton's  best  Sonnets :  I  do  not  exactly  accede  to  that 
opinion. 

There  is  more  of  poetical  expression  in  the  nex^  "  To  a  virtuous  young  Lady." 

The  tenth,  "  To  the  Lady  Margaret  Ley,"  daughter  of  James  Ley,  Earl  of  Marlbo- 
ough.  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  has  only  that  sort  of  merit  which  is  derived  from 
the  Just  consciousness  of  the  bard  that  his  very  mention  of  another  with  praise  would 
oonfer  immortality  on  that  person. 

The  next  Sonnet,  on  his  own  book,  called  "  Tetraohordon,"  written  in  a  vein  of 
ridicule,  is  not  worthy  of  much  notice :  but  the  twelAh,  on  the  same  subject,  has  some 
fine  lines  on  the  distinction  between  liberty  and  licentiousness. 

The  praise  of  Henry  Lawes,  in  the  thirteenth  Sonnet,  draws  its  principal  value  from 
the  fame  of  the  panegyrist,  and  the  interest  we  take  in  knowing  the  opinion  of  great 
men  regarding  those  of  their  contemporaries,  whose  celebrity  has  passed  down  to  our 
own  times. 

Several  of  the  lines  ''On  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Thomson,"  are  poetical* 
beautiful,  and  affecting. 

The  fifteenth,  **  To  the  Lord  General  Fairfax,"  is  generally  and  properly  admired,  as 
powerful,  majestic,  and  historically  valuable :  it  has  a  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  tone 
becoming  the  bold  and  enlightened  bard. 

The  sixteenth  Sonnet,  "To  Cromwell,"  is  the  most  nervous  of  all.  Many  will  doubt 
whether  Cromwell  deserved  these  praises;  but  Milton's  praise  seems  to  have  been 
sincere.  The  images  and  expressions  are  for  the  most  part  dignified,  grand,  and 
poetical :  but  Warton  truly  observes,  that  the  close  is  an  anticlimax. 

The  Sonnet  which  follows,  "  To  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  younger,"  is  somewhat  prosaic, 
involved,  and  harsh,  though  it  has  a  rude  strengtii.  The  character  of  Vane  remains 
to  this  day  somewhat  doubtful:  Warton's  character  of  him  is  discriminative  and 
sagacious. 

The  eighteenth  Sonnet, ''  On  the  late  Massacre  in  Piemont"  (1655),  ts  fttll  of  pathos, 
noble  sentiment,  and  grand  imagery;  but  the  subject  is  almost  too  extensive  for  a 
sonnet. 

The  Sonnet  "  On  his  Blindness"  is  to  my  taste  next  in  interest  to  that  "  On  arriving 
at  his  twenty-third  Year :"  the  sentiments  and  expressions  are  in  all  respects  Miltonic 

Of  the  next,  "  To  Mr.  Lawrence,"  it  has  been  truly  observed,  that  it  is  perfectly 

Horatian.     Lawrence  was  ancestor  to  the  late  Judge  Lawrence,  of  the  King's  Bench. 

The  twentv-first,  "To  Cyriack  Skinner,"  is  of  the  same  character. 
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The  nezty  "To  the  Same/'  is  of  a  higher  tone :  he  here  speaks  of  his  blindness,  and 
his  fortitude  under  it 

The  twenty-third,  and  last,  is,  "  On  his  deceased  Wife/'  his  seeond  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Captain  Woodcock,  abont  1656 :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  vision,  and  is  very  poetical  and 
plaintire. 

As  to  the  Italian  Sonnets,  which  follow  the  first,  they  have  received  the  praises  of 
the  critics  of  that  poetical  country.  Another  English  poet  has  latterly  distinguished 
himself  still  more  in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Mathias,  who  resided  the  last  twenty  years  at 
Naples,  and  died  there  in  August,  or  the  end  of  July,  1835.* 

I  must  confess  Uiat  more  poetry  might  have  been  introduced  into  these  Sonnets  than 
our  immortal  bard  has  effected :  I  think  that  they  are  not  equal  in  sublimity  to  Dante ; 
and  certainly  have  little  similitude  to  the  tenderness,  harmony,  and  soft  and  plaintive 
imagery  of  Petrarch.  Indeed,  our  language  will  scarcely  admit  the  softness  of  the 
Italian  tones :  but  Wordsworth  has  shown  what  rich  and  harmonious  poetry  the  legiti- 
mate sonnet  will  admit  even  in  our  language ;  and  the  late  lamented  Mrs.  Hemans  has 
done  the  same,  though  in  a  different  style.  Charlotte  Smith's  Sonnets  excel  in  a  soft 
melancholy ;  and  T.  Warton's  are  rich  in  description,  and  classical  in  expression.f 

But  Dyer's  collection  will  prove  that  Uiere  are  many  good  sonnets  by  several  modem 
authors,  as  Edwards,  Bamfylde,  Bowles,  Kirke  White,  Leyden :  but  one  I  must  espe- 
cially quote ;  because  it  is  by  the  last  editor  of  Milton's  poems,  the  Rev.  John  Mit- 
ford,  of  Benhall,  in  Suffolk ;  a  man  of  great  genius,  great  learning,  and  great  taste,  and 
an  excellent  prose  writer  as  well  as  poet   It  comes  from  a  note  to  his  "  Life  of  Milton," 

p.  xix. 

GENOA,  1822. 

Rise,  Genoa,  rise  in  henuty  from  the  sea. 

Old  Dorin's  blood  is  flowing  in  thy  veins : 

Rise,  peerless  in  thy  beauty  !  what  remains 

Of  thy  old  glory  is  enough  for  me ! 
Flow  then,  ye  emerald  waters,  bright  and  free ; 

And  breathe,  ye  omnge  groves,  along  her  plains; 

Ye  fountains,  sparkle  through  her  marble  fanes ; 

And  hang  aloft,  thou  rich  and  pnrple  sky  ! 
Hong  up  thy  goi^eous  canopy,  thou  sun ! 

Shine  on  her  marble  palaces,  that  gleam 

Like  silver  in  ihy  never-dying  beam  : 

Think  of  the  years  of  glory  she  has  won. 

She  must  not  sink  before  her  race  is  run, 

Nor  her  long  age  of  conquest  seem  a  dream. 

In  Milton's  Sonnets  there  is  nothing  of  the  flow  and  excited  temperament  of  **  Lyci- 
das:"  the  reiteration  of  the  rhyme  seems  in  general  to  embarrass  and  impede  the 
author :  the  words  are  sometimes  forced  into  their  places :  it  seems  as  if  the  writer  was 
resolved  to  rely  solely  on  the  strength  or  elevation  of  the  thought :  neither  have  thej 
any  imagination,  except  the  last;  nor  any  rural  pictures. 

This  is  a  less  favourable  view  of  these  Sonnets  than  I  have  been  accustomed  hitherto 

to  take  ,*  but  it  arises  from  a  still  more  close  and  analytical  dissection  of  them,  or, 

perhaps,  from  a  transient  state  of  gloom  and  spleen  in  myself.    I  will  never  admit 

that  the  sonnet  is  not  capable  of  every  sort  of  sweetness  and  poetical  spirit;  but  lis 

shortness  is  some  impediment  to  the  gradual  elevation  to  grand  or  passionate  strains : 

it  has  not 

Ample  room  and  voige  enongh. 

Though  Milton's  single  images  are  commonly  given  with  extraordinary  compression, 
yet  the  multitude  of  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  the  sonnet :  the  power  of 

*  See  "  Athenteum,'*  August  22,  1835. 

f  See  Dyer's  "  Specimens  of  English  Sonnets,"  1833.  This  chronological  and  critical  series 
of  sonnets  has  been  selected  in  concurrence  with  the  opinions  which  I  ventured  to  express  to 
the  editor.  It  appears  to  me  an  instructive  gradation  of  specimens,  and  ought  to  be  studied  by 
every  lover  of  English  poetry*  with  gre:it  attention  :  it  shows  the  progress  of  language  and 
thought,  and  proves  that  the  genuine  character  of  poetry  is  always  the  same.  How  little  dif« 
ference  is  there  between  the  l-mguage  and  sentiment  and  harmony  of  Shakspeare,  and  those  o 
the  present  day  !  The  higli  intellect  and  sensibility  of  human  nature  are  always  the  same. 
ff3 
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the  web  depends  on  ite  oombinatioii  nmd  extoiUBioii.  Tlie  poet  soorns  all  prettmets  or 
littleness :  I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  these  short  compositions  he  has  not  hit 
the  popular  taste :  I  am  rather  saxprised,  that,  fond  as  he  was  of  4he  Italian  poelSy  he 
^id  not  here  eatoh  more  of  their  manner;  at  least,  of  the  solemn  and  somVre  iaspl- 
ration  of  Dante,  if  not  of  Uie  amatory  tenderness  of  Petrarch. 

Loftiness  of  understanding,  and  the  resolution  of  a  bold,  rirtaons,  strong  and 
uncompromising  heart,  the  bard  had  at  all  times;  they  were  inseparable  flrom  bia 
nature :  but  I  persevere  in  the  conviction,  that  during  that  long  period  of  his  middle 
life,  when  he  was  engaged  in  political  controversy  and  state  affairs,  the  fire  and  U»e 
of  the  Muse  were  suppressed,  and  partly  forgotten.  Mighty  poet  as  he  was,  I  am  sure 
that  he  would  have  been  still  greater  if  he  had  never  engaged  in  politics :  these  politieB 
weighed  down  and  stifled  all  the  romantic  predilections  and  golden  arrays  of  his 
youthftil  taste  and  enthusastic  imagination ;  chivalry  was  his  eariy  deligh%  and  how 
could  chivalry  and  democracy  co-exist  ? 

Such  are  the  inconsistencies  of  the  most  highly  endowed  and  greatest  of  men !  for 
what  man  has  been  greater  or  more  virtuous  than  Milton  ?  Though  the  idle  pomps  and 
riches  of  Uie  world  were  not  with  him,— empty  possessions  which  he  scorned ;  yet  how 
muph  greater  was  he  than  kings  and  heroes !  In  his  solitary  study,  working  out  his 
glorious  fables  by  the  midnight  lamp,  how  infinitely  more  exalted  than  in  his  office  of 
secretary  ,*  or  than  if  he  had  been  performing  the  aots  of  Cromwell  and  Fairiax,  the 
themes  of  his  majestic  Muse  I 


I. 

TO  THB  KIGHTmOALB. 

0  NIGHTINOALE,  that  on  joti  bloomj  spray 

Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still ; 

Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill. 

While  the  jolly  Hours  lead  on  propitious  May.* 
Thy  liquid  uotes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 

First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill,^ 

Porteud  success  in  love.     0,  if  Jove's  will 

Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay. 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 

Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh ; 

As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why : 

Whether  the  Muse  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate. 

Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I.° 

II. 

Donna  legiadra,  il  oui  bel  nome  honora 
L'herbosa  val  di  Rheno,  e  il  nobil  varco ; 
Bene  h  colui  d'  ogni  valore  soarco, 
Qual  tuo  spirto  gentil  non  innamora : 

^  While  the  Jolly  Hovre  lead  on  propitioue  Jfay. 
Because  the  nightingale  is  supposed  to  begin  singing  in  April. — T.  Wabtoit. 

^  Firet  heard  be/ore  the  ehalUne  cuekoo'e  hill,  Ac 

That  is,  if  they  happen  to  be  heard  before  the  cuckoo,  it  is  lucky  fcr  the  lover. 
Milton  laments  afterwards,  that  hitherto  the  nightingale  had  not  preceded  the  enckoo 
as  she  ought :  had  always  sung  too  late,  that  is,  after  the  cuckoo. — T.  Wartox. 

•  0/  their  train  am  /. 
This  sonnet  has  been  commended  rather  more  than  it  deserves :  the  nightingale  Is  a 
common  theme  of  poets,  and  has  been  often  better  sung. 


Che  dolcemente  mostra  si  di  faora 
De  8ui  atti  soavi  giamai  paico, 
E  i  don';  che  sod  d'  ainor  saetto  cd  arco. 
La  onde  1'  alia  tua  virtu  s'  infiora. 

Qaando  tu  vaga  parli,  o  lieta  canti 
Che  mover  possa  dure  alpestre  Icgno, 
Ooardi  ciascun  a  gli  oochi,  ed  a  gli  oreodii 

L'  entrata,  chi  di  te  si  tronva  indegno ; 
Gratia  sola  di  su  gli  vaglia,  inanti 
Che  '1  disio  amoroso  al  ouor  s'  iavecchi. 


Qaal  in  coUe  aapro,  al  imbmnir  di  sera 
L'  avezza  giovinetta  pastorella 
Ya  bagnando  1'  herbetta  strana  e  bella 
Ghe  mal  si  spande  a  disusata  spera 

Fuor  di  sua  natia  alma  primavera, 
Gosi  Amor  meco  insii  la  lingua  snella 
Desta  il  fior  novo  di  strania  favella^ 
Mentre  io  di  te,  vezzosamente  altera, 

Canto,  dal  mio  buon  popol  non  inteso 
E'l  bel  Tamigi  cangio  col  bel  A  mo. 
Amor  lo  volse,  ed  io  a  V  altrui  peso 

Seppi  ch'  Amor  cosa  mai  volse  indarno. 
Deh !  foss'  il  mio  cuor  lento  e  '1  duro  seno 
A  ohi  pianta  dal  del  si  buon  terreno. 


CAKZONE.' 

Ridonsi  donne  e  novani  amorosi 

M'  accostandosi  attorno,  e  perche  scrivi, 
Perche  tu  scrivi  in  lingua  ignota  e  strana 
Yerseggiando  d'  amor,  e  come  t'  osi  ? 
Dinne,  se  la  tua  speme  sia  mai  vena, 
S  de  pensieri  lo  miglior  t'  arrivi ; 
Gosi  mi  van  burlando,  altri  rivi 
Aliri  lidi  t'  aspettan,  ed  altre  onde 
Nelle  cui  verdi  sponde 
Spnntati  ad  hor,  ad  bor  a  la  tua  obiomA 
L'  immortal  guiderdon  d'  eterne  frondi 
Perche  alle  spalle  tue  soverchia  soma  ? 
Canzon  dirotti,  e  tu  per  me  rispondi 
Dice  mia  Donna,  e  '1  suo  dir,  ^  il  mio  oitore 
Questa  e  lingua  di  cui  si  vanta  Amore. 

'  It  if  firom  Petrareh,  that  Milton  mixes  the  eanMotu  with  the  §<mnetto,  Bante  remrded 
the  camone  aa  tiie  most  perfect  species  of  lyric  composition,  "  Delia  Volg.  Bloqa.*  o.  W. 
but,  for  the  oonsoiie,  he  allows  more  laxity  than  for  the  sonnet.  He  says,  whep  the 
■ong  is  written  on  a  grave  or  tragic  SQbject»  it  is  denominated  camane;  and  when  on  a 
eomic  cantileHo,  as  diminatiTe^— T.  Wabton. 
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Diodati,  e  te  '1  dir6  con  maravigliay 
Quel  ritroBo  io  ch'  amor  spreggiar  sol^a 
E  de  Buoi  lacci  spesso  mi  rid^ 
Gia  caddiy  oV  huom  dabben  talbor  s*  impiglia. 

Ne  treocie  d'  oro,  ne  guancia  vermiglia 
M'  abbaglian  si,  ma  sotto  novo  idea 
Pcllegriua  bellezza  cbe  '1  caor  bea, 
Portamenti  alti  bonesti,"  e  nelle  oiglia 

Quel  sereno  fulgor  d'  amabil  nero, 
Parole  adorne  di  lingua  piu  d'  una, 
E  '1  cantar  cbe  di  mezzo  1'  bemispero 

Traviar  ben  puo  la  faticosa  Luna, 

E  degli  oechi  suoi  auventa  si  gran  faooo 
Cbe  1'  incerar  gli  oreccbi  mi  fia  poco. 


V. 


Per  certo  i  bei  vostr*  oecbi,  Donna  mia 

Esser  non  puo  cbe  non  sian  lo  mio  sole 

Si  mi  percuoton  forte,  come  ei  suole 
Per  r  arene  di  Libia  cbi  b^  invia, 
Mentre  un  caldo  yapor  (ne  sent!  pria) 

Da  quel  lato  si  spinge  ove  mi  duole, 

Cbe  forse  amauti  nelle  lor  parole 

Cbiaman  sospir ;  io  non  so  cbe  si  sia : 
Parte  rincbiusa,  e  turbida  si  cela : 

ScoBSO  mi  il  petto,  o  poi  n'  uscendo  poco 

Quivi  d'  attomo  o  b*  aggbiaccia,  o  s'  ingiela; 
Ma  quanto  a  gli  occi  giunge  a  trovar  loco 

Tutte  le  notti  a  me  suol  far  piovose 

Fincbe  mia  Alba  rivien  colma  di  rose.* 

VI. 

Giovane  piano,  e  semplicetto  amante 

Poi  cbe  fuggir  me  stesso  in  dubbio  Bono, 

Madonna  a  voi  del  mio  cuor  1'  bumil  dono 

Far6  divoto ;  io  certo  a  proye  tante 
L'  bebbi  fedele,  intrepido,  costante, 

De  pensieri  leggiadro,  accorto,  e  buono; 

Quando  rugge  il  gran  mondo,  e  seocco  il  taono, 

S'  arma  di  Be,  e  d'  intero  diamante : 

e  Portamenti  alti  honesti. 

So  before,  "Son."  iii.  8.  "VcMosainente  altera."  Portamento  ezpreieee  the  loftjr 
di^ified  deportment,  bj  which  the  Italian  poets  constantly  describe  female  beauty ; 
and  which  is  strikinglj  oharacteristio  of  the  composed  mi^eetie  carriage  of  the  Italiua 
ladies,  either  as  contrasted  with  the  liveliness  of  the  French,  or  the  timid  delicacx-  of 
the  English.--T.  Wartok. 

t  Colma  di  rote. 

The  forced  thoughts  at  the  close  of  this  sonnet  are  intolerable :  but  be  was  now  in 
the  land  of  conceit,  and  was  infected  by  writing  in  its  hinguage.     Ho  had  changed  bis     ! 
native  Thames  for  Arno,  «  Son."  iii.  9.  | 

Cento,  da!  niro  buon  popol  non  inteso, 

E'l  bel  Tamtgi  cangio  col  bel  Arno.— T.  Wastom 
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Tanto  del  forse,  e  d'  invidia  sicuro^ 
Di  timori,  e  speraQze,  al  popol  nse, 
Quanto  d'  ingegno,  e  d'  alto  valor  vago, 

E  di  cetra  soDora,  e  delle  muse : 
Sol  troverete  in  tal  parte  men  duro, 
Ove  Amor  mise  1'  insanabil  ago.< 


vn. 
ON  HIS  BEING  ARRIVED  TO  THE  AGE  OP  TWENTT-THRBB. 

How  soon  bath  Time,^  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 

Stolen  on  his  wine  my  three  and  twentieth  year  I 

My  hasting  days  ny  on  with  full  career, 

But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  shew'th. 
Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth. 

That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near ; 

And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear, 

That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  endu'th. 
Yet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 

To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high. 
Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven ; 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so. 

As  ever  in  my  great  Task-master's  eye. 

t  L'intanabil  ago, 

Milton  had  a  nataral  se^eritj  of  mind.  For  loTe-Tones,  his  Italian  sonneta  have  a 
remarkable  air  of  gravity  and  dignity :  they  are  free  fVom  the  metaphysics  of  Petrarch, 
Mid  are  more  in  the  manner  of  Dante :  yet  he  calls  hia  seventh  sonnet,  in  a  letter 
printed  from  the  Cambridge  manuscript  by  Birch,  a  composition  in  the  Petrarchian 
stanza.  In  1762,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  examined  the  Laurentian  library  at 
Florence,  for  six  Italian  sonnets  of  Milton,  addressed  to  his  friend  Chimentelli ;  and 
for  other  Italian  and  Latin  compositions  and  rarioas  original  letters,  said  to  be  remain- 
ing in  mannsoript  at  Florence:  he  searched  also  for  an  original  bust  in  marble  of 
Hilton,  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  that  city  :  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  curious 
inquiries. — T.  Wartoh. 

This  bust  of  Milton  is  now  in  England :  it  is  beautiftilly  carved,  small,  and  in  a  very 
architectural  case  of  mahogany.  The  likeness  shows  both  the  features  and  the  age  of 
the  poet — J.  B. 

Mr.  Hayley  Justly  considers  this  sonnet  as  a  very  spirited  and  singular  sketch  of  the 
poet's  own  character. — ^Todd. 

l>  Sow  won  hath  Ttime,  Ac 

This  sonnet  was  written  at  Cambridge  in  1631,  and  sent  in  the  following  letter  to  a 
friend,  who  had  importuned  our  author  to  take  orders : — 

"  Sir, — Besides  that,  in  sundry  other  respects,  I  must  acknowledge  me  to  profit  by 
you  whenever  we  meet;  you  are  often  to  me,  and  were  yesterday  especially,  as  good  a 
watchman  to  admonish  that  the  hours  of  the  night  pass  on  (for  so  I  call  my  life,  as  yet 
obscure  and  unserviceable  to  mankind),  and  that  the  day  with  me  is  at  hand,  wherein 
Christ  oommands  all  to  labour  while  there  is  light:  which  because  I  am  persuaded  you 
do  to  no  other  purpose,  than  out  of  a  true  desire  that  God  should  be  honoured  in  every 
one,  I  therefore  think  myself  bound,  though  unaskt,  to  give  you  account,  as  oft  as  occa- 
sion is,  of  this  my  tardy  moving,  according  to  the  precept  of  my  conscience,  which  I 
firmly  trust  is  not  without  God.  Tet  now  I  will  not  streine  for  any  set  apologie,  but 
only  refere  myself  to  what  my  mind  shall  have  at  any  time,  to  declare  herself  at  her 
best  ease.  But  if  you  think  as  you  said,  that  too  much  love  of  leamine  is  in  faulty  and 
that  I  have  given  sp  myself  to  dreame  away  my  years  in  the  arms  of  i^studious  retire- 
ment)  like  Endymion  with  the  Moone,  as  ^e  tale  of  Latmus  goes  ,*  yet  consider,  that 
if  it  were  no  more  than  the  meer  love  of  learning,  whether  it  proceed  from  a  principle 
bad,  good,  or  naturall,  it  could  not  have  held  out  thus  long  against  so  strong  opposition 
Ml  the  other  side  of  every  kind.    For,  if  it  be  bad,  why  should  not  all  the  fond  hopes, 
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WHEN  THE  ASSAULT  If  AS  INTENDED  TO  THE  CITT. 

Captain,  or  Colonel,  or  Knight  in  arms, 

Whose  chanoe  on  these  defenceless  doors  maj  seiie^ 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please. 

Gnard  them,  and  him  within  protect  ttom  harms. 

He  can  requite  thee ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  &me  on  sueh  gentle  acts  as  theae^ 
And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seas, 
Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses'  bower : 
The  great  Emathian  conquerour  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindsrus/  when  temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground :  and  the  repeated  air 

that  fox  ward  youth  e  and  ra&lUe  are  fledged  with,  together  with  galne,  ptide,  and  am- 
bition, call  me  forward  more  powerfally,  than  a  poor,  regardless^  and  unprofitable  sin 
of  cnriositj  should  be  able  to  withhold  me,  wherebj  a  man  cats  himseife  aS  from  all 
action,  and  becomes  the  most  helplesse,  pusillanimous,  and  unweaponed  creature  in  the 
world ;  the  most  unfit  and  unable  to  do  ^at,  whieh  all  mortals  most  aspire  to ;  either  to 
be  usefull  to  his  fliends,  or  to  offend  his  enemies.  Or,  if  it  be  to  be  thought  a  natural 
pronenesse,  there  is  against  that  a  much  more  potent  inclination  inbred,  which  about 
this  time  of  a  man's  life  soUieits  most  the  desire  of  house  and  familj  of  his  owns,  to  which 
nothing  is  esteemed  more  helpful,  than  the  early  entering  into  credible  employment 
and  nothing  more  hindring  than  this  affected  solttarinesse ;  and  tho'  this  were  enough, 
yet  there  is  to  this  another  act,  if  not  of  pure,  yet  of  refined  nature,  no  less  availeable 
*/}  dissuade  prolonged  obscurity ;  a  desire  of  honour,  and  repute,  and  immortal  fame, 
seated  in  the  breast  of  eyery  true  scholar;  which  all  make  haste  to,  by  the  readiest 
ways  of  publishing  and  divulging  conceived  merits,  as  well  those  that  AbM,  as  those 
(hat  never  shall  obtain  it  Nature  would  presently  work  the  more  prevalent  way,  if 
there  were  nothing  but  this  inferiour  bent  to  restraine  her.  Lastly,  the  love  of  lean- 
ing, as  it  is  the  pursuit  of  something  good,  it  would  sooner  follow  the  more  ezoelleat 
and  supreme  good  known  and  presented,  and  so  be  quickly  exempted  from  the  emptie 
and  fantastic  chase  of  shadows  and  notions,  to  the  solid  good  flowing  from  due  and 
tymely  obedience  to  that  command  in  the  Gospel,  sett  out  by  the  terrible  seasing  of 
him  that  bid  the  talent  It  is  more  probable  therefore  that,  not  the  endless  delight  of 
speculation,  but  this  very  consideration  of  that  great  commandment,  does  not  presse 
forward  as  soon  as  many  doe  to  undergoe,  but  keeps  off  with  a  sacred  reverence  and 
religious  advisement  how  best  to  undergoe;  not  taking  thought  of  being  late,  so  it  give 
advantage  to  be  more  fit;  for  those  that  were  latest  lost  nothing  when  the  maistmr  of 
the  vineyard  came  in  to  give  each  one  his  hire.  And  here  I  am  come  to  a  stream-head, 
copious  enough  to  disburthen  itself  like  Nilns  at  seven  months  into  an  ocean :  but  then 
I  should  also  run  into  a  reciprocal!  contradiction  of  ebbing  and  flowing  at  once,  and 
do  that  which  I  excuse  myself  for  not  doing,  preach  and  not  preach.  Tet  that  you 
may  see  I  am  something  suspicious  of  rayselfe,  and  do  take  notice  of  a  certain  belated- 
ness  in  me,  I  am  the  bolder  to  send  you  some  of  my  nightward  thoughts,  some  while 
since,  because  they  come  in  not  altogether  unfitly,  made  up  in  a  Petrarchian  stansa, 
which  I  told  you  of: — 

How  toon  hath  Time,  ice. 

By  this  I  believe  you  may  well  repent  of  having  made  mention  at  all  of  this  matter; 
for  if  I  have  not  all  this  while  won  you  to  this,  I  have  certainly  wearied  you  of  it. 
This  therefore  alone  may  be  a  sntScient  reason  for  me  to  keep  me  as  t  am ;  least,  hav- 
ing thus  tired  you  singly,  I  should  deal  worse  with  a  whole  congregation,  and  spoyle  all 
the  patience  of  a  parish  ;  for  I  myself  do  not  only  see  my  own  tediousnesse,  but  now 
grow  offended  with  it,  that  has  hindered  me  thus  long  from  coming  to  the  last  and  best 
period  of  my  letter,  and  that  which  must  now  chiefly  work  my  pardon ; — that  I  am  youf 
true  and  unfaii^ed  friend, 

*<  JOHR  MiLTOV.* 
*  7%e  great  Emnthian  conqueror  bid  spore 
The  houte  of  Pindarua. 
As  a  poet,  Milton  had  as  good  right  to  expect  this  favour  as  IHndar;  nor  was  the 
English  monarch  less  a  protector  of  the  arts,  and  a  lover  of  poetry,  than  Alexander.    \ 
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Of  sad  Eleotra's  poet  ^  had  the  power 

To  sayo  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 


IX. 

TO  A  VIKTUOUS  YOUNO  LABT. 

Lady,  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth 

Wisely  hast  shunn'd  the  broad  way  and  the  green. 
And  with  those  few  art  eminently  seen, 
That  labour  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  truth ; 

The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 
Chosen  thou  hast ;  and  they  that  overween, 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  thee,  but  pity  and  ruth. 

Thy  care  is  fix'd,  and  zealously  attends 

To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light, 

And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.^     Therefore  be  sure, 

Thou,  when  the  bridegroom  with  his  feastful  friends  ^ 
Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 

Hast  gain'd  thy  entrance.  Virgin  wise  and  pure. 

X. 

TO  THE  LADY  MARGARET  LEY. 

Daughter  to  that  good  earl,"  once  president 
Of  England's  council  and  her  treasury. 

As  ft  sabject,  Milton  was  too  consciona  that  hia  aituatioD  waa  preearioua,  and  that  hii 
leditiona  tracta  had  forfeited  all  pretonaiona  to  hia  aovereign's  mercy.  Mr.  Bowie 
here  refers  tia  to  Pliny,  I.  vii.  c.  29: — "Alexander  Magnua  Pindari  vatia,  familiad 
penatibuaque  juaait  parci,  cum  Thebaa  caperet;"  and  to  the  old  commentator  on 
Spenaer'a  *'  Paatorala,"  who  relatee  thia  incident  more  at  large,  and  where  it  might 
ba^e  first  atrack  Milton,  as  a  great  reader  of  Spenser,  ^lian  says,  that  in  this  havoc, 
Alexander  honoared  the  family  of  Pindv,  and  suffered  his  bouse  alone  to  stand 
untouched  and  entire ;  having  killed  90,000  Thebans,  and  taken  30,000  prisoners. — 
T.  Wartoh. 

J  0/aad  Eleetra*9  poel,  Ac 

Plutarch  relates,  that  when  the  Lacedemonian  general  Lysander  took  Athens,  it  was 
proposed  in  a  council  of  war  entirely  to  rase  the  city  and  convert  its  aito  into  a  desert: 
but  during  the  debate,  at  a  banquet  of  the  chief  officers,  a  certain  Phocian  sung  some 
fine  anaatrophies  from  a  chorus  of  the  "  Electra"  of  Euripides ;  which  so  affected  the 
hearers,  that  they  declared  it  an  unworthy  act,  to  reduce  a  place,  ao  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  illuatrioua  men,  to  total  ruin  and  deaolation.  The  linea  of  Euripides  are 
at  ver.  168.  It  appears,  however,  that  Lysander  ordered  the  walls  and  fortifications  to 
he  demolished.  By  the  epithet  "  sad,"  Milton  denominates  the  pathetic  character  of 
Euripides.  **  Repeated*'  signifies  recited.  But  it  has  been  ingeniously  suggested,  that 
the  epithet "  sad"  belongs  to  Electra,  who  very  often  so  calls  herself  in  Euripides's  play; 
and  says,  that  all  the  city  gave  her  the  same  appellation. — T.  Warton. 

Electra  had  been  before  denominated  "  sad"  by  Dmmmond,  in  his  "  Elegy  on  Prince 
Henry's  death  :"— 

And  sad  Electra's  sisters,  who  still  weepe. 

This  ia  one  of  Milton's  best  Sonncte,  as  Mr.  Warton  observes.  It  was  written  in  1642, 
when  the  king's  army  was  arrived  at  Brentford,  and  had  thrown  the  whole  city  into 
oonstemation. — Todd. 

k  And  hope  that  reapa  not  «i(«me. 
Eom.  T.  6. — ^HuBS. 

1  When  the  hridegroom  with  hie  feaat/ul  firiemde. 
"  Feastful"  is  an  epithet  in  Spenser.    He  alludes  to  the  midnight  feasting  of  the  Jewt 
before  the  consummation  of  marriage. — ^T.  Waktoh. 

n  Daughter  to  that  good  earh 
fihe  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Ley,  whose  singular  learning  and  abilities  raised 
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Who  lived  in  both,  anstain'd  with  gold  or  fee. 

And  leffc  them  both,  more  in  himself  content. 
Till  sad  the  breaking  of  that  parliament 

Broke  him,  as  that  dishonest  victoiyy 

At  Chaeronea,  &tal  to  liberty, 

Kill'd  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent.* 
Though  later  bom  than  to  have  known  the  days 

Wherein  your  &ther  flourish'd,  yet  by  you, 

Madam,  methinks  I  see  him  living  yet; 
So  well  your  words  his  noble  virtues  praise, 

That  all  both  judge  you  to  relate  them  true, 

And  to  possess  them,  honoured  Margaret. 

zi. 

ON  THB  DETRACTION  WHICH  FOLLOWBD  UPON  MY  WRITINO 

CERTAIN  TREATISES.O 

A  BOOK  was  writ  of  late  call'd  <<  Tetrachordon/' ' 
And  woven  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  style ; 
The  subject  new :  it  walk'd  the  town  awhile, 
Numbering  good  intellects ;  now  seldom  pored  on. 

him  fhrongh  all  the  great  posts  of  the  law,  till  he  came  to  be  made  Earl  of  Marlborongliy 
ind  Lord  Uigh  Treaeurer,  and  Lord  President  of  the  Council  to  King  James  L  U« 
died  in  an  advanced  age ;  and  Milton  attributes  bis  death  to  "  the  breaking  of  the 
parliament;"  and  it  is  true  that  the  parliament  was  dissolved  the  10th  of  Biarch- 1628*9^ 
and  he  died  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month.  He  left  several  sons  and  daughters ;  and 
the  Lady  Margaret  was  married  to  Captain  Hobson,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  It  appears, 
from  the  accounts  of  Milton's  life,  that  in  1643  he  used  frequently  to  visit  this  lady  and 
her  husband;  about  which  time  we  ma^  suppose  this  Sonnet  to  have  been  composed. — 
Newton, 

B  Kurd  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent. 

Isocrates,  the  orator.  The  victory  was  gained  by  Philip  of  Maoedon  over  the  Athe- 
nians.— T.  Wakton. 

o  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  this  and  the  next  Sonnet,  that  ''the  first  is  contemptible,  and 
the  second  not  excellent;"  and  yet  he  had  unfairly  selected  the  contemptible  Sonnet  as 
a  specimen,  in  his  Dictionary,  of  this  species  of  verse  in  English.  Bat  Milton  wrote 
this  Sonnet  in  sport — Todd. 

After  this  proved  fact>  who  can  doubt  Johnson's  malignity  and  dishonesty  towards 
MUton? 

P  A  booh  wa»  writ  of  late  ealFd  Teiraehordon, 

This  elaborate  discussion,  unworthy  in  many  respects  of  Milton,  and  in  which  mach 
acuteness  of  argument  and  comprehension  of  reading  were  idly  thrown  away,  was 
received  with  contempt,  or  rather  ridicule,  as  we  learn  A*om  Howeirs  "  Letters."  A 
better  proof  that  it  was  treated  with  neglect  is,  that  it  was  attacked- by  two  nameless 
and  obscure  writers  only ;  one  of  whom  Milton  calls,  "  a  serving-man  turned  solicitor." 
04r  author's  divorce  was  on  Platonic  principles:  he  held,  that  disagreement  of  mind 
was  a  better  cause  of  separation  than  adultery  or  frigidity :  here  was  a  fair  opening  for 
the  laughers.  This  and  the  following  Sonnet  were  written  soon  after  1645.  For  this 
doctrine  Milton  was  summoned  before  the  lords :  but  they  not  approving  his  accusers, 
the  presbyterian  clergy,  or  thinking  the  business  too  speculative,  he  was  quickly  dis- 
missed. On  this  occasion  Milton  commenced  hostilities  against  the  presbyterians.  He 
illustrates  his  own  system  in  this  line  of  "  Par.  Lost,"  b.  ix.  372.  "Go;  for  thy  stay, 
not  free,  absents  thee  more."  Milton  wished  he  had  not  written  this  work  in  English. 
This  is  observed  by  Mr.  Bowie,  who  points  out  the  following  proof,  in  the  "  Defensio 
Secunda :" — "  Vellem  boo  tantum,  sormone  vemaculo  me  non  soripsisse :  non  enim  in 
vemas  lectores  incidissem,  qnibus  solenne  est  sua  bona  ignorare,  aliorum  mala  irridere.'' 
This  was  one  of  Milton's  books  published  in  consequence  of  his  divorce  [separation] 
fVom  his  first  wife.  "  Tetrachordon"  signi6es  expositions  on  the  four  chief  places  in 
Boripture  which  mention  marriage  or  niUlities  in  marriage. — T.  Wabtox. 
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Cries  the  stall-reader,  Bless  us !  what  a  word  on 
A  title-page  is  this !  and  some  in  file 
Stand  spelling  false,  while  one  might  walk  to  Mile- 
End  Green.     Why  is  it  harder,  sirs,  than  Gordon, 

Colkitto,  or  Macdonnel,  or  Galasp  ?  « 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow  sleek, 
That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp. 

Thy  age,  like  ours,  0  soul  of  Sir  John  Cheek,' 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 
When  thou  taught'st  Cambridge,  and  king  Edward,  Greek. 

XXL 

ON  THE  SAME.* 

I  DID  but  prompt  the  age  to  quit  their  clogs, 

By  the  known  rules  of  ancient  liberty, 

When  straight  a  barbarous  noise  *  environs  me 

Of  owls  and  cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs : 
As  when  those  hinds  *  that  were  transformed  to  frogs 

RaiFd  at  Latona's  twin-bom  progeny. 

Which  after  held  the  sun  and  moon  in  fee. 

But  this  is  got  by  casting  pearl  to  hogs ; 

4  ColkittOf  or  Maedonnelf  or  Oakup, 
Milton  is  here  oolleoting,  from  his  hatred  to  the  Soots,  what  he  thinks  Scottish  names 
of  an  ill  sound.  **  Colkitto"  and  ''  Macdonnel,"  are  one  and  the  same  person ;  a  brave 
officer  on  the  royal  side,  an  Irishman  of  the  Antrim  family,  who  served  under  Montrose : 
the  Maedonalds  of  that  family  are  styled,  by  way  of  distinction,  "  Mac  Collcittok,"  i.  e. 
descendants  of  lame  Colin.  "  Galasp"  is  a  Scottish  writer  against  the  independents ; 
for  whom  see  Milton's  verses  **  On  the  Forcers  of  Conscience,"  Ac.  He  is  George  Gil- 
lespie, one  of  the  Scotch  members  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  as  his  name  is  subscribed 
to  their  letter  to  the  Belgio,  French,  and  Helvetian  churches,  dated  1643  ,*  in  which  they 
pray,  "  that  these  three  nations  may  be  joined  as  one  stick  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord : 
that  all  mountains  may  become  plains  before  them  and  us ;  that  then  all  who  now  see 
the  plummet  in  our  hands,  may  also  behold  the  top-stone  set  upon  the  head  of  the  Lord's 
house  among  us,  and  may  help  us  with  shouting  to  cry,  Grace,  grace  to  it"  Rushw.  p. 
H71.     Such  was  the  rhetorio  of  these  reformers  of  reformation ! — T.  Wartoh. 

r  Sir  John  Cheek. 

Or  Cheke  :  be  was  the  first  professor  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  highly  instrumental  in  bringing  that  language  into  repute,  and  restor- 
ing the  original  pronunciation  of  it ;  though  with  great  opposition  from  the  patrons  of 
ignorance  and  popery,  and  especially  from  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  university.  He  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  tutors  to  Edward  VL 
See  his  Life  by  Strype,  or  in  the  "Biographia  Britannica." — ^Nbwton. 

•  The  preceding  Sonnet  is  evidently  of  a  ludicrous,  the  present  of  a  more  contemp- 
tuous cast  There  is  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  poet,  Lopez  de  Vega,  painted 
when  he  was  young ;  surrounded  by  dogs,  monkeys,  and  other  monsters,  and  writing 
in  the  midst  of  them,  without  attending  to  their  noise.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Milton 
might  have  seen,  or  heard  of,  this  curious  picture  of  his  contemporary ;  and  be  led,  in 
consequence,  to  describe  so  minutely,  in  this  Sonnet,  ''the  barbarous  noise  that 
environed  him.'' — Todd. 

t  When  ttraight  a  barharoue  noite,  Ac 
Milton  was  violently  censured  by  the  presby terian  dergy  for  his  "  Tetraohordon," 
and  other  tracts  of  that  tendency. — T.  Wartow. 

V  At  when  tho9e  hinde,  Ac. 
The  fable  of  the  Lycian  clowns  changed  into  frogs  is  related  by  Ovid,  "  Met"  vl. 
fiib.  4 :  and  the  poet  in  saying  "  Which  after  held  the  sun  and  moon  in  fee,"  intimates 
the  good  hopes  which  he  had  of  himself,  and  his  expectations  of  making  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  world. — ^Newton. 
94 
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That  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  Benseleaa  mood. 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free.^ 
Lioenee  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty ; 

For  who  loTes  that,  must  first  be  wise  and  |^od ; 
But  from  that  mark  how  far  they  rove  we  see. 
For  all  this  waste  of  wealth,  and  loss  of  blood.* 


xm. 
TO  MR.  H.  LAWES,  ON  THS  PUBLISHINa  HIS  AIRS. 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  song 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas  ears,  committing  short  and  long ; ' 

Thy  worth  and  skill  exempts  thee  from  the  throng,^ 
With  praise  enough  for  Envy  to  look  wan : 
To  after  age  thou  shalt  be  writ  the  man,* 
That  with  smooth  air  couldst  humour  best  our  tongue. 

Thou  honour'st  verse,  and  verse  must  lend  her  wing 
To  honour  thee,  the  priest  of  Phoebus'  quire, 
That  tunest  their  happiest  lines  in  hymn  or  story.* 

Dante  shall  give  Fame  leave  to  set  the  higher 
Than  his  Casella,^  whom  he  woo'd  to  sing 
Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  purgatory. 

▼  When  truth  teould  •et  them  free. 
Compare  St  Johoy  viiL  32.    **  Te  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  trath  shall  make  704 
free."— Todd. 

ir  Lo»9  of  blood. 

The  latter  part  of  this  Sonnet  is  very  fine,  and  contains  a  most  important  political 
troth. 

X  With  Midae  ean,  eommUting  ehort  and  long, 

"Committing*  is  a  Latinlsm,  as  Mr.  Warton  observes ;  and,  as  Mr.  Richardson  had 
remarked,  conveys  with  it  the  idea  of  offending  against  quantity  and  harmony. — Todd. 

r  Exempts  thee  from  the  throng, 
Horace,  "  Od."  1. 1.  32.    "  Seoemant  populo." — Richabdsov. 

■  Thou  ehalt  be  writ  the  man. 

This  also  is  in  the  style  of  Horace,  "  Od,"  i.  vi.  1  :— 

Scriberis  Vario  fortis,  et  hoatium 
Victor^— NawToif. 

•  Or  etory, 

"  The  story  of  Ariadne  set  by  him  to  mnsiok."  This  is  a  note  in  the  margin  of  thia 
Sonnet,  as  it  stands  prefixed  to  **  Choice  Psalms  put  Into  musick  by  Henry  and  William 
Lawes,  Lond.  for  H.  Moseley,  1648."  The  inscription  is  there,  "To  my  friend  Mr. 
Henry  Lawes." — T.  Wabton. 

b  Than  hie  Oatella,  Ac 

Dante,  on  his  arrival  in  Purgatory,  sees  a  vessel  approaching  the  shore,  freighted 
with  souls  under  the  eonduct  of  an  angel,  to  be  cleansed  from  their  sins,  and  made  fit 
for  Paradise :  when  they  are  disembarked,  the  poet  recognises  in  the  crowd  his  old 
friend  Casella  the  musician.  The  interview  is  strikingly  imagined,  and,  in  the  coarse 
of  an  affectionate  dialogue,  the  poet  requests  a  soothing  air ;  and  Casella  sings,  with 
the  most  ravishing  sweetnesr,  Dante's  second  Canxone.  By  "milder  shades,"  oar 
author  means,  shades  comparatively  much  less  horrible  than  those  which  Dante  da* 
scribes  in  the  "  Inferno." — T.  Wartoit. 

See  a  notice  of  Henry  Lawes  in  the  notes  prefixed  to  "Comus." 
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ON  THE  BBLIGIOUS  MBMORT  OF  IfBS.  OATHARINB  THOMSON, 

MT  cntlBTIAH  TRIXirD,  DBCSA8BD  DSC.  16,  I646.« 

When  Faith  and  Love,  which  parted  from  thee  never^ 
Had  ripen'd  thy  just  soul  to  dwell  with  God, 
Meekly  thou  didst  resign  this  earthly  load 
Of  death,  call'd  life ;  which  us  from  life  doth  sever. 

Thy  works,  and  alms,  and  all  thy  good  endeavour, 
Stayed  not  behind,  nor  in  the  grave  were  trod ; ' 
But,  as  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod,* 
Followed  thee  up  to  joy  and  bliss  for  ever. 

Love  led  them  on ;  and  Faith,  who  knew  them  best 
Thy  handmaids,  clad  them  o'er  with  purple  beams 
And  azure  wings,  that  up  they  flew  so  drest, 

And  spake  the  truth  of  thee  on  glorious  themes 
Before  the  Judge ;  who  thenceforth  bid  thee  rest. 
And  drink  thy  fill  of  pure  immortal  streams. 


TO  THB  LORD  OENBRAL  FAIRFAZ.f 

Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  ringSi 
Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praise, 
And  all  her  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze 
And  rumours  loud,  that  daunt  remotest  kings ;  • 

Thy  firm  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings 

Victory  home,  though  new  rebellions  raise 

e  Sonnet  xiy. — Mn.  CatharxM  Thwmon, 

I  find  in  the  acoonntB  of  Milton's  life,  that  when  he  was  first  made  Latin  Seoretai7» 
he  lodged  at  one  Thomson's,  next  door  to  the  Bull-head  tarern  at  Charing-cross.  Thif 
Mrs.  Thomson  was  in  all  prohability  one  of  that  family. — Newton. 

'  Sknfd  not  behind,  nor  in  thw  grave  were  tr^d, 
"Nor  in  the  grave  were  trod,"  is  a  beautilnl  periphrasis  for  ''good  deeds  forgotten  at 
her  death/'  and  a  happy  improvement  of  the  original  line  in  the  manusoript;-— 
*'  Straight  foUow'd  the  path  that  saints  hare  trod."— T.  Wakton. 

•  With  h^  golden  rod. 
Perhaps  from  the  golden  reed  in  the  Apocalypse. — T.  Waktov. 

f  For  obvious  politieal  reasons,  tiiis  Sonnet,  the  two  following,  and  the  two  to  Cyriaek 
Skinner,  were  not  inserted  in  the  edition  of  1673 ;  they  were  first  printed  at  the  end 
of  Philips's  Life  of  Milton  prefixed  to  the  English  version  of  his  publie  letters,  lft04L 
They  are  quoted  by  Toland  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  1098,  p.  24,  34,  35.  Tonson  omitted 
them  in  his  editions  of  1695,  1705;  bat  growing  less  ofiensive  by  time,  they  appear  in 
his  edition  of  1713.  The  Cambridge  manuscript  happily  corrects  many  of  their  vitiated 
readings.  They  were  the  favourites  of  the  repablioans  long  after  the  Restoration :  it 
was  some  consolation  to  an  exterminated  party  to  have  such  good  poetry  remaining  on 
their  side  of  the  question.  These  five  Sonnets,  being  freqaently  transcribed,  or  repeated 
from  memory,  became  extremely  ineorreet :  their  Aiutts  were  Implieitly  preserved  by 
Tonson,  and  a^rwarda  continued  without  examination  by  Tickell  and  Fenton.  This 
Sonnet,  as  appears  from  Milton's  maniuerlpt,  was  addreesed  to  Fairfkx  at  the  siege  or 
Colchester,  1648.— T.  Warton. 

f  2>ntmf  remoUH  hinge. 

Who  dreaded  the  example  of  Bnglandi  tiiat  their  monarehiee  would  be  turned  inte 
republics. — T.  Warton. 
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Their  hydra  heads,  and  the  false  North  displays 

Her  broken  league^  to  imp  their  serpent-wings.^ 
0;  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand, 

(For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed  ?) 

Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed, 
And  publick  faith  cleared  from  the  shameful  brand 

Of  public  fraud.J.     In  vain  doth  Valour  bleed, 

While  Avarice  and  Kapine  share  the  land. 

XVI. 

TO  THE  LORD  GENERAL  CROMWELL.k 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud, 

Not  of  war  only,^  but  detractions  rude, 

Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 

To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed. 
And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune"  proud 

Hast  rear'd  God's  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued ; 

While  Darwen  stream,*  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued, 

And  Dunbar  field  resounds  thy  praises  loud. 
And  Worcester's  laureat  wreath."     Yet  much  remains 

To  conquer  still ;  Peace  hath  her  victories 

No  less  renown'd  than  War :  new  foes  arise 

b  Her  hroktn  league^ 
Because  the  English  parliament  held,  that  the  Scotch  had  broken  their  covenant  bj 
Hamilton's  march  into  England. — Hurd. 

i  To  imp  their  eerpent-voinge. 
In  falconry,  to  imp  a  feather  in  a  hawk's  wing,  is  to  add  a  new  piece  to  a  mutilated 
stump.    From  the  Saxon  impany  to  ingraft — T.  Wabtok. 

J  0/  public  fraud. 

The  presbyterian  committees  and  snb^committees.  The  grierance  so  much  eom- 
plained  of  by  Milton  in  his  "  History  of  England."  "  Publick  fraud"  is  opposed  to 
"publick  faith,"  the  security  given  by  the  parliament  to  the  city  contributions  for 
carying  on  the  war. — ^Warburton. 

k  Written  in  1652.  The  prostitution  of  Milton's  Muse  to  the  celebration  of  Cromwell, 
was  as  inconsistent  and  unworthy,  as  that  this  enemy  to  kings,  to  ancient  magnificence, 
and  to  all  that  is  venerable  and  migestic,  should  have  been  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VII. ;  but  there  is  great  diguity  both  of  sentiment  and  expression  in  this  Sonnet : 
and,  unfortunately,  the  close  is  an  anticlimax  to  both.  After  a  long  flow  of  perspicuous 
and  nervous  language,  the  unexpected  pause  at  **  Worcester's  laureat  wreath,"  is  very 
emphatical  and  has  a  striking  effect — T.  Wartok. 

1  Not  o/ioar  only. 
A  "cloud  of  wat^  is  a  classical  expression :  "Kubem  belli/'  Virg.  "^n."  x.  809. — 

KSWTON. 

■  Orotoned  Fortune, 

His  malignity  to  kings  aided  his  imagination  in  the  expression  of  this  sublime  senti- 
ment— HUBD. 

B  While  Darwen  etream. 

The  Barwen,  or  Derwen,  is  a  small  river  near  Preston  in  Lancashire ;  and  there 
Cromwell  routed  the  Scotch  army  under  Duke  Hamilton  in  August  164S.  The  battles 
of  Dunbar  and  Worcester  are  too  well  known  to  be  particularized ;  both  fought  on  the 
memorable  third  of  September,  the  one  in  1050,  and  the  other  in  1651. — Niswtox. 

o  And  Woreetter^e  laurwiit  wreath. 
This  seems  pretty,  but  is  inexact  in  this  place.    However,  the  expression  alludes  to 
what  Cromwell  said  of  hia  success  at  Worcester,  that  it  was  his  "  crowning  mercy  *«i 
Hurd. 
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Threatening  to  bind  onr  soal8  with  secular  chains.' 
Help  ns  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves^  whose  gospel  is  their  maw.« 


xrn. 


TO  SIR  HENRY  VANE  THE  TOUNGER.r 

Yane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old^ 
Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne'er  held 
The  helm  of  Rome,  when  gowns,  not  arms,  repelFd 
The  fierce  Epirot  and  the  African  bold  : 


This  liemiBtich  originally  stood,  "And  twenty  battles  more."  Sach  are  often  onr 
first  thoughts  in  a  fine  passage.  I  take  it»  that  one  of  the  essential  beauties  of  the 
Bonnet  is  often  to  carry  the  pauses  into  the  middle  of  the  lines.  Of  this  our  author  has 
given  many  striking  examples,  and  here  we  discern  the  writer  whose  ear  was  tuned  to 
blank  verse. — T.  Wartoit. 

P  Seetdar  eAat'iu. 

The  ministers  moved  Cromwell  to  lend  the  secular  arms  to  suppress  sectaries. — ^Wab- 

BURTOir. 

q  0/  hireling  tDolce»f  whote  gospel  it  their  maw. 

Hence  it  appears  that  this  Sonnet  was  written  about  May  1652.  By  "hireling 
wolves/'  he  means  the  presbyterian  clergy,  who  possessed  the  revenues  of  the  paro- 
chial btoefices  on  the  old  constitution,  and  whose  conformity  he  supposes  to  be  founded 
altogether  on  motives  of  emolument  There  was  now  no  end  of  innovation  and  refor- 
mation. In  1649,  it  was  proposed  in  parliament  to  abolish  titlies,  as  Jewish  and  anti- 
christian,  and  as  they  were  authorized  only  by  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses,  which 
was  abrogated  by  the  gospel :  but  as  the  proposal  tended  to  endanger  lay -impropriations, 
the  notion  of  their  divine  right  was  allowed  to  have  some  weighty  and  the  business  waa 
postponed.  This  was  an  argument  in  which  Selden  had  abused  his  great  learning. 
Milton's  party  were  of  opinion,  that  as  every  parish  should  elect,  so  it  should 
respectively  sustain,  its  own  minister  by  public  oontribution :  others  proposed  to  throw 
the  tithes  of  the  whole  kingdom  into  one  common  stock,  and  to  distribute  them  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  parishes:  some  of  the  independents  urged,  that  Christ's  ministers 
should  have  no  settled  property  at  all,  but  be  like  the  apostles,  who  were  sent  out  to 
preach  without  staff  or  scrip,  without  common  necessaries ;  to  whom  Christ  said, 
^*  Lacked  ye  anything?''  A  succession  of  miracles  was  therefore  to  bo  worked,  to  pre- 
vent the  saints  from  starving.  Milton's  praise  of  Cromwell  may  be  thought  inconsistent 
with  that  seal  which  he  professed  for  liberty;  for  Cromwell's  assumption  of  the 
protectorate,  even  if  we  allow  the  lawfulness  of  the  rebellion,  was  palpably  a  violent 
usurpation  of  power  over  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  was  reprobated  even  by  the 
republican  party.  Milton,  however,  in  various  parts  of  the  "Defensio  Secunda,"  gives 
excellent  admonitions  to  Cromwell,  and  with  great  spirit,  ft*eedom,  and  eloquence,  not 
to  abuse  his  new  authority ;  yet  not  without  an  intermixture  of  the  grossest  adulation. 
— T.  Warton. 

r  Perhaps  written  about  the  time  of  the  last,  having  the  same  tendency.  Sir  Henry 
Vane  the  younger  was  the  chief  of  the  independents,  and  therefore  Milton's  friend :  he 
was  the  contriver  of  the  Solemn  league  and  covenant :  he  was  an  eccentric  character, 
in  an  age  of  eccentric  characters.  In  religion  the  most  fantastic  of  all  enthusiast?,  and 
a  weak  writer,  he  was  a  judicious  and  sagacious  politician :  the  warmth  of  his  seal  never 
misled  his  public  measures :  he  was  a  knight-errant  in  everything  but  affairs  of  state. 
The  sagacious  bishop  Burnet  in  vain  attempted  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  his  creed. 
He  held,  that  the  devils  and  the  damned  would  be  saved :  he  believed  himself  the 
person  delegated  by  God  to  reign  over  the  saints  upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years.  His 
principles  founded  a  sect  called  the  Yanists.  On  the  whole,  no  single  man  ever  exhi- 
bited such  a  medley  of  fanaticism  and  dissimulation,  solid  abilities  and  visionary  delu- 
sions; good  sense  and  madness.  In  the  pamphlets  of  that  age  he  is  called  Sir  Humorous 
Vanity.  He  was  beheaded  1662.  On  the  scaffold,  he  compared  Tower  Hill  to  Mount 
Pisgah,  where  Moses  went  to  die.  in  tali  assurance  of  being  immediately  placed  at  the 
right  hand  of  Christ.  Milton  alludes  to  the  execution  of  Vane  and  other  regicides, 
after  the  Restoration,  and  in  general  to  tho  sufferings  of  his  friends  on  that  event,  in  a 
speech  of  the  Chorus  on  Samson's  degradation,  "Sams.  Agon."  v.  6S7.  This  Sonnet 
seems  to  have  been  written  in  behalf  of  the  independents  against  the  pre£ib3'teriaB 
hierarchy. — T.  Warton. 
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Whether  to  settle  peace  er  te  unfold 
The  drift  of  hollow  etatee*  hard  to  he  apell'd; 
Then  to  adviee  how  War  may,  heat  upheld. 
Move  by  her  two  mun  nerves,  iron  and  gold. 

In  ail  her  equipage  :  besides  to  know 

Both  spiritual  power  and  eivil,  what  each  means, 

What  severs  eaeh,  thou  haat  leam'd,  which  few  have  done : 

The  bounds  of  either  sword  to  thee  we  owe : 
Therefore  on  thy  firm  hand  Belieion  leans 
In  peace,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldest  san. 


OK  THE  LATB  HAS8ACRB  IN  PTSMOirr.t 

AvENQE,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughter'd  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Ev'n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worship'd  stocks  and  stones,* 

Foi^t  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thv  sheep,  and  in  their  anoient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.^    Their  moans 

•  Hollow  aiaUt. 
Peace  with  the  hollow  states  of  Holland. — ^Wabburtov. 

t  In  1655,  the  Duke  of  Savoj  determined  to  eompel  hie  reformed  nibjeeta  in  the  Tat- 
lejB  of  Piedmont,  to  embrace  popery,  or  qoit  their  coanti7 ;  all  who  remained  and 
refaaed  to  be  converted,  with  their  wives  and  chtldren,  suffered  a  most  barbarous  mas- 
sacre :  those  who  escaped  fled  into  the  mountains,  ft'om  whence  thej  sent  agents  into 
England  to  Cromwell  for  relief.  He  instantly  commanded  a  general  fast,  and  promoted 
a  national  contribution,  in  which  near  £40,000  wore  ooUeeted.  The  persecution  was 
suspended,  Uie  duke  recalled  his  army,  and  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  valleys  were  reinstated  in  their  cottages,  and  the  peaceable  exercise  of  their 
religion.  On  this  business  there  are  several  state-letters  in  Cromwell's  name  written  by 
Milton.  One  of  them  is  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  is  published  in  his  "  Prose  Works." 
Milton's  mind,  busied  with  this  affecting  subject,  here  broke  forth  in  a  strain  of  poetry, 
where  his  feelings  were  not  fettered  by  ceremony  or  formality.  The  protestants  availed 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  horrors  of  popery,  by  publishing  many 
sets  of  prints  of  this  unparalleled  scene  of  religious  butehcTy,  whieh  operated  like 
Fox's  **  Book  of  Martyrs."  Sir  William  Moreland,  Cromwell's  agent  for  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  at  Oeneva,  published  a  minute  account  of  this  whole  transaction,  in  **  The 
History  of  the  Valleys  of  Piemont,  Ac.  Lend.  1658,"  foL,  with  numerous  cuts.  Milton, 
among  many  other  atrocious  examples  of  the  papal  spirit,  appeals  to  this  massacre,  in 
Cromwell's  letter  to  king  Charles  Gustavus,  dat  1650.  "  Testes  A1i»bsb  valles  misero- 
rum  caide  ac  sanguine  redundantes,"  Ac< — ^T.  Wartov. 

«  Ev^n  them  who  kept  tkf  truih  «o  pttre  of  old. 
When  all  oHr/athen  worakip*d  stoeibt  umd  stones. 
It  is  pretended  that,  when  the  church  of  Rome  became  eorrupt,  they  preserved  tbo 
primitive  apostolical  Christianity;  and  that  they  have  manuscripts  against  the  papal 
antichrist  and  purgatory,  as  old  as  1120.  See  their  history  by  Paul  Penin,  Genev. 
1619.  Their  poverty  and  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  so  many  ages,  con> 
tribnted  in  great  measure  to  this  simplicity  of  worship.  In  his  pamphlet,  *''nie  like- 
liest Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  Chnrohes,"  against  endowing  ehvrehes  with 
tithes,  our  author  frequently  refers  to  the  happy  poverty  and  purity  of  the  Waldenses. 
— ^T.  Wabtov. 

*  Tltat  rolTd 
Mother  <eil&  in/ant  down  the  roehe. 

There  is  a  print  of  this  piece  of  cruelty  in  Moreland.  He  relates  that  ''a  mother 
was  hurled  down  a  mighty  rock,  with  a  little  infant  in  her  arms ;  and  three  days  afler^ 
war  found  dead  with  the  little  ohilde  alive,  but  fast  clasped  between  the  anus  of  the 
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The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  Heaven.     Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 

The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  mw 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  leam'd  thy  way. 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe.^ 

XTX. 

ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide,^ 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  chide; 
"Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied T'^ 
I  fondly  ask :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies ; — "  G-od  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts ; "  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his  state 

Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.* 

XX. 

TO  MR.  LAWRENCE. 

Lawrenoe,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son,^ 
Now  that  the  fields  are  dank,  and  ways  are  mire, 

dead  motherwhlch  were  eold  and  stiffe,  tnsooiaoli  that  those  who  found  them  had  much 
ado  to  get  the  young  childe  out"  P.  363.— T.  Wartom. 


Antichrist— Wabbvrtov. 


Babylonian  wo9. 


>  And  that  one  Udent  which  it  death  to  hide. 

He  speaks  here  with  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the  talents.  Matt  xxr,,  and  he  speaks 
with  great  modesty  of  himself,  as  if  he  had  not  fire,  or  two,  but  only  one  talent — 
Nbwtoh. 

7  Doth  €hd  exact  day4ahow,  light  denied  f 

Here  is  a  pun  on  the  doetrine  in  the  gospel,  that  we  are  to  work  only  while  it  is  light, 
and  in  the  night  no  man  can  work.  There  is  an  ambiguity  between  the  natural  light 
of  the  day,  and  the  author's  blindness. — T.  Wartor. 

■  Man'e  work,  or  hie  onm  gi/te^ 
Free-will  or  graee. — T.  Wartok. 

»  Stand  and  wait* 
My  own  opinion  is  that  this  Is  the  noblest  of  Milton's  Bonnets. 

b  Latorenee,  of  virtuona  father  virtHone  eon,  Ac. 
Of  the  **  Tirtnons  son,"  nothing  has  transpired :  the  "  virtuous  father,"  Henry  Law- 
rence, was  member  for  Hertfordshire  in  the  little  parliament  whieb  began  in  1653,  and 
was  active  in  settling  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  In  consequence  of  his  scrrioes,  he 
was  made  president  of  Cromwell's  council;  where  he  appears  to  have  eigned  many 
severe  and  arbitrary  decrees,  not  only  against  the  royalists,  but  the  Brownists,  fifth- 
monarchy  men,  and  other  sectarists.  He  continued  high  in  favour  with  Richard  Crom- 
well. As  innovation  is  progressive,  perhaps  the  son,  Milton's  friend,  was  an  inde- 
|iendent  and  a  still  warmer  republican.    The  fkmily  appears  to  have  been  seated  not 
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Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day,  what  may  be  won 
From  the  hard  season  gaining  ?  Time  will  ran 
On  smoother,  till  Favonius  reinspire 
The  frozen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  attire 
The  lily  and  rose,  that  neither  sow'd  nor  spun." 

far  from  Milton's  neighbourhood  in  Buckinghamshire  :  for  Henry  Lawrence's  near 
relation,  William  Lawrence,  a  writer,  and  appointed  a  judge  in  Scotland  by  Cromwell, 
and  who  waa  in  1631  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  died  at  Bedfont 
near  Staines  in  Middlesex,  in  1682.    Hence,  says  Milton,  ▼.  2 : — 

Now  that  the  fields  are  dank,  and  ways  are  mire, 
Where  shall  we  aomelimes  meet,  &c. 

Milton,  in  his  first  ''Reply  to  More,"  written  1654,  recites  among  the  most  respeetablo 
of  his  friends,  who  contributed  to  form  the  commonwealth, — "  Montacutium,  Lauren- 
tium,  summo  ingenio  amboe,  optimisque  artibus  expositas,"  Ac.  See  Milton's  "  ProM 
Works."  Where  by  *'  Montacutium"  we  are  to  understand  Edward  Montague,  Earl  of 
Manchester;  who,  while  Lord  Kimbolton,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  com> 
mons  impeached  by  the  king,  and  afterwards  a  leader  in  the  rebellion.  I  belieye  thej 
both  deserved  this  panegyric. — T.  Wartow. 

Mr.  Warton  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  **  of  the  *  virtuous  son'  nothing  has  transpired." 
This  Henry  Lawrence,  the  "  virtuous  son,"  is  the  author  of  a  work,  of  which  I  am  in 
possession,  suited  to  Milton's  taste;  on  the  subject  of  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  he  and 
the  author  "  by  the  fire  helped  to  waste  many  a  sullen  day."  It  is  entitled,  '*  Of  oar 
Communion  and  Warre  with  Angels,  Ac."  Printed  Anno  Dom.  1646,  4to.  189  pages. 
The  dedication  is  ''To  my  Most  dcare  and  Most  honoured  Mother,  the  Lady  Law- 
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rence."  I  suppose  him  also  to  be  the  same  Henry  Lawrence,  who  printed  "A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  Ordinances,"  1649,  Lond.  4to. — Todd. 

See  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  about  1825,  for  the  Lawrence  pedigree,  furnished  by 
Sir  James  Lawrence,  then  resident  at  Paris.  This  lineal  descendant  of  the  subject  of 
Milton's  panegyric  has  also  communicated  to  the  publisher  the  following  important  and 
Interesting  information  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  Henry  Lawrence,  of  whose  family  and  descent  a  long  account  is  inserted  in  the 
'Gent  Mag.'  for  July  1815,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  of  St.  Ives  in 
Huntingdonshire,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Ralph  Waller,  Esq.,  of  Clerken- 
well,  of  the  Beaconsfield  family,  who  took  to  her  second  husband  Robert  Bathurst  of 
Lecklade,  and  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Edward  Bathurst,  created  a  baronet  1643.  He 
was  educated  at  Emmanuel-college,  and  represented  Westmoreland  in  the  Long  Par- 
liament: having  retired  into  Holland,  he  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1646,  a  book, 
'  Of  our  Communion  and  Warre  with  Angels,'  and  another  book  '  Of  Baptism.'  Ho 
afterwards  represented  Hertfordshire ;  was  a  lord  of  the  other  house ;  and  after  the 
abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell,  continued  president  of  the  council  of  state.  He  mar- 
ried Ame,  daughter  of  that  inveterate  antagonist  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  Sir  Edward 
Peyton,  of  Iselham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  BarL,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  six 
daughters.     He  died  in  1664,  and  was  buried  at  St  Margaret's  Hertfordshire. 

"Henry,  the  eldest,  was  Uie  'virtuous  son;'  for  in  a  political  squib,  printed  1660, 
called  'The  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,'  we  find, — 'Item, 
reimbursed  to  the  said  Lord  Lawrence  several  sums  of  money,  which  his  eldest  son  had 
squandered  away  on  poets  and  dedications  to  his  ingenuity,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred 
pounds  more.  Item,  paid  for  three  great  saddles  for  the  Lord  Lawrence's  son,  and  for 
provender  for  his  lofty  steeds,  ever  since  the  Protector's  political  death,  five  hundred 
pounds.  Item,  paid  for  a  pound  of  May  butter  made  of  a  cow's  milk  that  fed  on  Her- 
mon  Hill,  given  to  the  said  Lady  Lawrence  for  pious  uses,  87/.  16«.'  Henry  died  1679. 
His  son,  Sir  Edward  Lawrence  of  St  I\  es,  was  created  a  baronet  in  January,  1749,  and 
died  in  May  following.  Martha,  one  of  the  president's  daughters,  married  Richard, 
Earl  of  Barrymoro,  and  was  married  to  his  successor,  Lawrence,  Earl  of  Barrymore ; 
John  Lawrence,  a  younger  son,  left  England  with  James  Bradshaw,  a  nephew  of  the 
judge,  and  settled  in  Jamaica,  where  James  Bradshaw,  after  having  been  president  of 
the  Assembly,  died  in  1699 ;  and  John  Lawrence,  who  died  1690,  was  great-grandfather 
to  the  present  Sir  James  Lawrence,  Knight  of  Malta.' 
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c  That  neither  9ovfd  nor  tpnn. 

Alluding,  as  Dr.  Newton  obsen'cs,  to  Mat  vi.  26,  28 :    "  They  sow  not,  neither  de 
they  spin."  And  compare  vor.  30,  with  the  preceding  hemistich.  —Todd. 
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What  neat  repast  sliall  feast  ub,  ligbt  and  choice^ 
Of  Attiok  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well  touch'd^  or  artful  yoioe 

Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air  f 
He  who  of  those  delights  can  judee/  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 

XXI. 

TO  CTRIACK  SKINNER.* 

CtbiaoK;  whose  grandsire,  on  the  royal  bench 

Of  British  Themis,  with  no  mean  applause 

Pronounced,  and  in  his  volumes  taught,  our  laws, 

Which  others  at  their  bar  so  often  wrench ; 
To-day  deep  thoughts  resolve  with  me  to  drench 

In  mirth,  that,  after,  no  repenting  draws ! ' 

Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause. 

And  what  the  Swede  intends,*  and  what  the  French. 
To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know 

Toward  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way ; 

For  other  things  mild  Heaven  a  time  ordains. 
And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show. 

That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day, 

And,  when  God  sends  a  cheerful  hour,  refrains. 

XXII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Oteiaok,  this  three  years  day  these  eyes,  though  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 

Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
(     Of  heart  or  hope ;  ^  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

<  ffe  tcho  o/thote  delightt  can  Judge,  Ao. 
The  eloee  of  this  sonnet  i»  perfectly  in  the  style  of  Horace  and  the  Grecian  lyrics;  ai 
Is  that  of  the  following  to  Cyriack  Skinner. — T.  Warton. 

•  Cyriack  Skinner  was  one  of  the  principal  memhers  of  Harrington's  political  olnb. 
Wood  says,  that  he  was  ''an  ingenious  yoang  gentleman,  and  scholar  to  John  Milton; 
which  Skinner  sometimes  held  the  chair." — **  Ath.  Oxon."  ii  591. 

f  In  mirthf  thai,  after,  no  rapenh'n^  draw9. 
This  if  the  decent  mirth  of  Martial : — 

Nox  non  ebria,  sad  solata  earls.— T.  Wabtoh. 

S  And  what  the  Swede  intend;  Ac. 
Charles  Gnstavos,  king  of  Sweden,  was  at  this  time  waging  war  with  Poland,  and  the 
French  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands :  and  what  Milton  says  is  somewhat  in 
the  manner  and  spirit  of  Horace,  "  Od."  il  xi.  1 : — 

Quid  bollieosna  Cantaber,  et  Scythes, 
Hirpine  Quincti,  eogitat,  Adria 
Di visas  objecto,  remittas 
Quserere,  &c.— Nxwton. 

^  Of  heart  or  hope,  Ste. 
One  of  Milton's  characteristics  was  a  singular  fortitude  of  mind,  arising  Arom  a  con* 
sciousness  of  superior  abilities,  and  a  conviction  that  his  cause  was  just. — T.  Wartos. 
05 
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Bight  onward.    Wbat  BoppoiU  in«,  dost  tbou  aflk? 

The  conscienoe,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  OYerplied^ 

In  liberty's  defence,^  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  wodd'tf  wn  mask 

Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guida. 


zxm. 
OX  HIS  DBCEASED  WIFE. 

Methouoht  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint  ^ 
Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis  from  the  graye,^ 
Whom  Joye's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  eaye, 
Bescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  fiunt. 

Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint 
Purification  in  the  old  Law  did  saye, 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  haye 
Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint  ;^ 

Came,  yested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind : 
Her  face  was  yeil'd ;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Loye,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 

So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
But,  0,  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 
I  waked ;  she  fled }  and  day  brought  back  my  night. 

i  To  have  lo»t  them  overplied,  Ac 
When  he  was  employed  to  answer  Salmasius,  one  of  his  eyes  was  almost  gone ;  and 
the  physicians  predicted  the  loss  of  both  if  he  proceeded :  but  he  says,  in  answer  to 
Dn  Moulin,  "  I  did  not  long  balance  whether  my  duty  should  be  preferred  to  my  eyes.** 
— T.  Warton. 

J  In  liberty'e  defence,  i»o. 

This  Sonnet  was  not  hazarded  in  the  edition  of  1673,  where  the  last  appears :  for  tha 
"  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano/'  of  which  he  here  speaks  with  so  maoh  satisfaction 
and  self-applause,  at  the  Restoration  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the.  hands  of  the  com- 
mon  hangman,  together  yrith  his  "  leonoclastes,"  at  which  time  hiei  person  was  spared; 
and,  by  a  singular  act  of  royal  clemency,  he  surrived  to  write  "  Paradise  Lost"  But 
Milton's  prose  was  to  suffer  another  disgrace.  Twenty-seven  propositions,  ^tbered 
from  the  writings  of  our  author,  Buchanan,  Hobbes,  Baxter,  John  Goodwin,  Knox* 
Owen,  and  others,  were  proscribed  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  July  21,  1683,  as  de- 
structive both  to  church  and  state  ,*  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  in  the  court  of  the  schools. 
This  transaction  is  celebrated  in  a  poem  of  the  "  Mubsq  AnglicansB,"  called  **  Decretum 
Oxoniense,"  1683,  voL  ii.  p.  180,  181,  edit  1714.  I  transcribe  some  of  the  lines  with 
abhorrence : — 

Has  tibi  rint  laudes  immortnlesque  triumph!, 

O  Deo,  Bellositi  sacras  qua>  protegis  arces! — 

Quaoquam,  O,  si  simili  quieunque  hrec  acripaerit  anctor 

Fato  Riiccubaisset,  eodemque  arserit  igne  ^ 

In  medio  videas  flamma  crepitaote  eremari 

Miltonum,  cmlo  terrisque  in  amabile  uomen ! 

But  by  what  follows,  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  beantief 
of  Milton's  poetry. — T.  Wartok. 

k  Methought  I  aav)  my  late  eapoueed  eaint,  ite* 
This  Sonnet  was  written  about  the  year  1656,  on  the  death  of  his  second  wifb,  Catha- 
rine, the  daughter  of  Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney,  a  rigid  sectarist    She  died  in 
?hild-bed  of  a  daughter,  within  a  year  after  their  marriage.    Milton  had  now  been  lon|^ 
totally  blind ;  so  that  this  might  have  been  one  of  his  day-dreams. — T.  Wartok. 

1  Brought  to  me,  like  AUe9ti§,/rom  the  grave, 

Br.  Johnson  calls  this  **&  poor  Sonnet**  Perhaps  he  wa**  not  stroek  with  this  IhM 
allusion  to  Euripides. — T.  Wartor. 


ON  THE  MORNINO 

OF 

CHRIST'S    NATIVITY.' 


INTRODUCTORT  REMARKS. 

Thk  "Hymn  on  the  l^ativlty"  is  a  favourite  poem  with  me,  notwitlntaiiding  Thomas 
Warton,  unlike  himBolf,  has  commenced  with  a  oensnre  on  what  he  oalU  its  conceits  t 
Joseph  Walton,  in  a  short  bat  beantifnl  note  on  rer.  173,  has  expressed  a  very  opposite 
opinion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  jmma  rtamina  of  the  bard's  divine  epics  are  exhibited 
in  this  poem ;  but  it  has  several  peculiarities,  which  distinguish  it  from  the  poef  s  other 
compositions :  it  is  more  truly  lyrical ;  the  stanza  is  beautifully  constructed ;  and  there 
is  a  solemnity,  a  grandeur,  and  a  swell  of  verse,  which  is  magical.  The  images  are 
magnifloent,  and  they  have  this  superiority  of  excellence;  that  none  of  them  are  merely 
descriptive,  but  have  a  mixture  of  intellectuality  and  spirituality. 

If  there  are  any  **  conceits,"  they  are  entirely  confined  to  the  flrtt  two  stansas  of  the 
lyrical  part, — "  It  was  the  winter  wild,"  and  "  Only  with  speeches  fair :"  all  the  rest  is 
essence  of  poetry;  and  that  of  the  strongest  and  most  picturesque  sort.  The  ninth 
stansa  **  When  such  music  sweet,"  is  such  as  perhaps  no  one  but  MUton  could  have 
written ;  and  still  several,  which  follow,  rise  even  upon  this. 

Some  one  has  said  that  Milton  had  no  ear  for  the  harmony  of  versification ;  this 
hymn  proves  that  his  ear  was  perfect  Spenser's  Alexandrines  are  fine;  Milton's  are 
more  like  the  deepest  swell  of  the  organ. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  this  piece  was  produced  by  the  author  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  all  deep  thinkers  of  fisney  and  sensibility  must  pore  upon  it  with  delighted 
wonder.  The  vigour,  the  grandeur,  the  imaginativeness  of  the  conception ;  the  force 
and  maturity  of  language;  the  bound,  the  gathering  strength,  the  thundering  roll  of 
the  metre;  the  largeness  of  the  views;  the  extent  of  the  learning;  the  solemn  and 
awftil  tones ;  the  enthusiasm,  and  a  certain  spell  in  the  epithets,  which  puts  the  reader 
into  a  state  of  mysterious  excitement,  may  be  better  felt  than  described. 

I  venture  to  pronounce  this  poem  far  superior  to  the  "  L'AIlegro"  and  "  II  Penseroso," 
though  the  popular  taste  may  not  concur  with  me :  it  is  much  deeper;  much  more  ori- 
ginal ;  and  of  a  nobler  cast  of  materials.  The  two  latter  poems  are  mainly  descriptive 
of  the  inanimate  beauties  of  the  creation :  it  is  the  grand  purpose  of  poetry  to  embody 
invisible  spirits ;  to  give  shape  and  form  to  the  ideal ;  to  bring  out  into  palpable  lines 
and  colours  the  intellectual  world ;  to  associate  with  that  which  is  material  that  which 
is  purely  spiritual ;  to  travel  into  air,  and  open  upon  the  fancy  other  creations.  Fancy 
is  but  one  faculty  of  the  mind ;  it  is  a  mirror,  of  whoso  impressions  the  transfer  upon 
paper  by  the  medium  of  language  is  a  single  operation. 

Milton,  before  he  could  write  the  Hymn,  must  have  already  exercised  and  enriched 
all  his  faculties  with  vast  and  successful  culture.  He  had  travelled  in  those  dim 
regions,  into  which  young  minds  scarcely  ever  venture ;  and  he  had  carried  a  guarded 
lamp  with  him,  so  as  to  see  all  around  him,  before  and  behind ;  yet  not  so  peering  and 
reckless  as  to  destroy  the  religious  awe.  The  due  position  of  tiie  lights  and  shades 
never  infringed  upon. 


*This  Ode,  in  which  the  many  learned  allusions  are  highly  poetical,  was  probably 
eomposed  as  a  college-exercise  at  Cambridge,  our  author  being  now  only  twenty-one 
years  old.  In  the  edition  of  1645,  in  its  titie  it  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  1629.  We 
are  informed  by  himself,  that  he  was  employed  in  writing  this  piece,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  sixth  Elegy  to  his  friend  Deodate,  which  appears  to  have  been  sent  about  the 
elose  of  the  month  December. — T.  Wartoit. 
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HTim  ON  CHRIST'S  NATIVITY. 


This  is  the  months  and  this  the  happy  morn, 
Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 
Of  wedded  Maid  and  Virgin  Mother  bom, 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring ; 
For  so  the  holy  sages  *  once  did  sing, 

That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

That  fflorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable. 
And  tnat  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven's  high  council-table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 
He  laid  aside;  and  here  with  us  to  be. 

Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day, 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  day. 

Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 

Afford  a  present  to  the  Infant  God  I 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn  or  solemn  strain, 

To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode, 

Now,  while  the  heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  nntrod, 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light. 
And  all  the  spangled  host  ^  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright  1 

See,  how  from  far,  upon  the  eastern  road. 
The  star-led  wisards  "^  haste  with  odours  sweet : 
0,  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet ; 
Have  thou  the  honour  first  thy  lord  to  greet, 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  quire, 
From  out  his  secret  altar  touch'd  with  hallowed  fird.' 

THE  HYMN. 

It  was  the  winter  wild. 
While  the  heaven-bom  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rade  manger  lies  ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him. 
Had  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim. 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathise : 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

»  Sage9, 
The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament — T.  Wabtoit. 

k  SpangUd  KoH. 
A  magniiioent  line :  bnt  these  fonr  introdnctory  stanias  are  not  equal  to  the 

«  The  9tar-Ud  toitardt. 
Wise  men. — T.  Warton. 

d  From  out  hit  terei  aUar  tou^'d  wUh  haUou^dJIre* 
Alluding  to  Isaiah  yi.  6,  7. — Nbwton. 
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Only  with  speeclies  fair 
She  W008  the  gentle  air 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow; 
And  on  her  naked  shame^  * 

Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  saintly  yeil  of  maiden  white  to  throw; 
Confounded^  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  80  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

But  he^  her  fears  to  oease,*  ^ 

Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace : 

She^  crown'd  with  olive  green^  came  softly  sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere. 
His  ready  harbinger. 

With  turtle  win?  the  amorous  clouds  dividing :  ^ 

ABd|  waving  wide  her  mjrrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land.' 

No  war,  or  battle's  sound. 
Was  heard  the  world  around  : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung;  "^ 

The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood ;  > 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  by.  * 

But  peaceful  was  the  nisht. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist,^ 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist,  * 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 

•  Fean  to  e^ate, 
I  believe  omim  ii  seldom  used  as  a  verb  aotivo. 

f  SKe  Hriket  a  mnver§al  peace  through  §ea  and  land. 

Dr.  Newton  perbaps  too  nicely  remarks,  tbat  for  ''  Peace  to  strike  peace"  is  an  inac- 
euracy :  yet  be  allows  that ''  fosdus  ferire"  is  classical.  Bat  Boman  phraseology  is  here 
quite  out  of  the  question.  It  is  not  a  league,  or  agreement  of  peace  between  two  par- 
ties, that  is  intended :  a  quick  and  univenal  difllusion  is  the  idea.  It  was  done  as  with 
a  stroke. — T.  Wartoh. 

Yet  it  will  perhaps  be  generally  supposed  that  Milton  bad  the  "  ferire  fosdus,"  which 
Stephens  interprets  "  paoem  oomponere,"  in  his  mind. — Duitstkr. 

s  The  hooked  chariot  etood 
Unttain'd  wUh  hoetiU  Uood, 

Lit.  L  xzzviL  xIL  "Faleatss  qnadrigsB,  quibus  se  perturbatnmm  hostinm  aeiem 
Antiochns  erediderat»  in  sues  terrorem  ▼erterunt" — Bowlb. 

Nothing  can  be  more  poetically  grand  than  this  stansa.  In  all  Milton's  noble  poetry 
there  are  few  passages  finer  than  this. 

^l%e  winde,  with  wonder  whieL 

"  Whisi"  is  iQenoed.  In  Stanyhursf  s  Virgil  **  Intentiqne  ora  tenebant^"  is  tfanslatefl, 
«  They  whisted  aU."    B.  ii.  l.^T.  Wabtoh. 
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Who  now  hath  qnite  forgot  to  raye, 

While  birds  of  <»din  sit  brooding  on  the  oharmed  wbto.^ 

The  stars,  with  deep  amase. 

Stand  fix'd  in  steadfiist  gaze,  ** 

Bending  one  waj  their  .predooB  inflienoe; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  li^. 

Or  Lucifer,  that  often  wam'd  them  thence ; 
Bat  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow,  " 

Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  liten  go. 

And,  though  the  shady  gloom  ^ 
Had  given  day  her  room, 

The  sun  himself  wHhheld  his  wonted  speed; 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame,  * 

As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlighten'd  world  no  more  should  need : 
He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne,  or  banking  azletree  could  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn,  * 

Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn. 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rnstick  row; 
Full  little  thought  they  than, 
That  the  miffhty  Pltn 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below  :^  •• 

Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  idl  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  basy  keep : 

When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook;  * 

I  While  hirdt  of  eahn  ni  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 
Another  glorioas  line.    The  whole  stanui  breathes  the  essence  of  desoriptire  p09trj. 

i  Andf  though  the  ehady  gloom f  Ac 
Mr.  Boivrle  saw  with  me  that  this  stanza  is  a  copy  of  one  in  Spenser's  **  April  ^ — 

I  lawe  PhoBbas  thruste  oat  his|foldea  hada 

Vpon  her  to  gaze : 
But,  when  be  nw  bowe  broade  her  beames  did  spredoi 

It  did  him  Bnuize. 
Hee  bluiht  to  see  another  sunne  belowo, 

Ne  dant  againa  his  faria  faoa  ontshnwa,  ike^^T.  WAaven. 

k  That  the  mighty  Pan 

Woe  kindly  eome  t/o  live  with  them  below. 

That  is,  with  the  shepherds  on  the  lawn.    So,  in  Spenser's  ""Mmj,"  which  Milttm 
Imitates  in  "  Lyeidas  ;"^ 

I  mate  what  aecomit  both  these  will  loaka^ 
The  oae  for  the  hire  which  he  doth  take  { 
And  the  other  for  laavinf  his  lordas  taska, 
When  great  Pan  account  of  shepbeards  shall  ask*. 

We  should  recollect  that  Christ  is  styled  a  shepherd  in  the  sacred  writings.  Mr.  Bowl* 
obserres,  that  Daate  calls  him  Jupiter,  "  Purgat"  c.  vi.  ▼.  118;  and  that  this  passage 
is  literally  adopted  by  Pulol,  "  Morgant  Magg."  o.  iL  ▼.  2.— T.  Wabxcv. 
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DiTinelj-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolong  each  heattsnly  cWsb. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound/ 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  aeiy  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won, 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling : 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  heaven  and  earth  in  lumpier  union. 
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At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light. 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefaced  night  arrayed; 
The  helmed  cherubim. 
And  sworded  seraphim, 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displayed. 
Harping  in  loud  and  s(uemn  <}uire. 
With  unexpressive  notes,"  to  Heaven^s  new-bom  heir. 

Such  musick,"  as  'tis  said, 
Before  was  never  made. 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  lAing, 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanoed  world  on  hinges  hung; 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep. 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel  keep. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres ; 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

If  ve  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time ; 

And  let  the  bass  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow ;  • 
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1  Nature,  tkcU  ktard  Mdk  found. 
I  soppoae  this  is  one  of  the  itansM  whieh  Warton  deemed  a  conceit    I  can  hardl/ 
call  it  10. 

mWiA 
Bo,  in  <'Ljoidai,"  t.  176  :— 

And  bean  the  nnexpreuive  nuptial  eong. 
The  word,  which  is  the  object  of  this  notoi  was  perhaps  coined  by  Shakspeare,  "As  701 
LlkeiV'a*Ui-i-2:— 

The  ftdr,  the  ehaite,  the  naazpretsiTe  she«— T.  WAnrov. 
This  stania  is  sublime^  and  in  Milton's  peculiar  manner. 

B  Suck  munch. 
This  staaia  also  Is  of  ecmal  excellence ;  and  so  the  stsnia  which  follows. 

o  And  let  the  haae  of  HeaveifCe  deep  oraan  blow. 
Here  it  another  idea  oan^^t  by  MUton  from  8t  Pani's  cathedral  while  he  was  a 
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And,  with  your  ninefold  hannony,' 

Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelick  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fimcy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold ; 
And  speckled  Vanity  « 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day.' 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Throned  in  celestial  sheen. 

With  radiant  feet*  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering;* 
And  heaven,  as  at  some  festival. 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  hall. 

But  wisest  Fate  savs  no, 
This  must  not  yet  be  so ; 

The  Babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy, 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  los^ ; 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify : 

iobool-boj.  Milton  was  not  yet  a  jmritan :  afterwards,  he  and  his  friends  the  fiuiatiof 
would  not  have  allowed  of  so  papistical  an  establishment  as  ui  organ  uid  choir,  eren 
in  heaven. — T.  "Warton. 

I  think,  to  name  the  organ,  in  speaking  of  the  mnsio  of  the  spheres,  is  rather  the 
bathos. 

p  Andf  with  your  nine/old  harmony. 

There  being  "nine  infolded  spheres,"  as  in  <' Arcades,"  y.  64.— Nbwtov. 

4  And  tpeekled  Faiit'fy,  Ac 
Plainly  taken  from  the  "maculosum  nefas"  of  Horace,  "  Od."  v.  4. 28. — Jos.  Wabtoit. 
Vanity  dressed  in  a  variety  of  gaudy  colours.    Unless  he  means  spots,  the  marks  of 
disease  and  cormption,  and  the  symptoms  of  approaching  death. — ^T.  Wartoit. 

r  And  Hell  ittelf  will  pan  away. 
And  leave  her  doloroue  maneione  to  the  peering  day. 
The  image  is  in  Virgil,  <'iBn."  viii.  245  :— 

Regna  recladat 
Pallida,  Die  invisa ;  superque  iromane  barathrum 
Cernatar,  trepidentque  immisso  lamina  Manes.— T.  Wartov. 

The  Alexandrine  here  is  sonorous  and  majestic 

>  With  radiant  feet, 
Tsaiah  Hi.  7 : — "  How  beantiM  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringetfa 
good  tidings — ^that  publisheth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto  Sion,  Thy  Qod  reignetb  I"— 
DuirsTER. 

t  Down  eteering. 

The  old  writers  use  this  word  simply  for  moving.    Thus  our  author,  in  "Sunamk 
Agonistes,"  ver.  110 : — 

I  hear 
The  tread  of  many  feet  steering  this  way.F.~HirRn. 
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Tet  first,  to  those  ychain'd  in  sleep,  ^^ 

The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  tJiunder  through  the  deep;* 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  Mount  Sinai  rang, 

While  the  red  fire  and  smouldering  clouds  out  brake: 
The  aged  earth  aghast,  ^^ 

With  terrour  of  that  blast, 

Shall  ft-om  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake ; 
When,  at  the  world's  last  session,^ 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  his  throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss  '*" 

Full  and  perfect  is, 

But  now  begins ;  for,  from  this  happy  day, 
The  old  dragon,  under  ground 
In  straiter  limits  bound. 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway;  '>* 

And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fisdl, 
Swindges  the  scaly  horrour  of  his  folded  tail.^ 

The  oracles^  are  dumb ; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Buns  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiying.  ^ 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetick  cell.  ^ 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er,* 
And  the  resounding  shore, 
A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament; 3^ 

«  7%e  wahe/ul  (mmp  o/  doom  mutt  thunder  through  the  deep. 
A  Une  of  gntA  energy,  elegant  and  sublime. — ^T.  Wiaton. 

V  Swindget  the  eealy  horrour  of  hit  folded  taiL 
This  strong  image  is  copied  from  the  deseriptions  of  serpents  and  dragons  in  the  old 
romaneet  and  Ariosto.   There  is  a  fine  picture  by  Ouido,  representing  Michael  the  arch- 
angel treading  on  Satan,  who  has  such  a  tail  as  is  here  described.— ^os.  Warton, 

V  The  oraelet,  Ac 

Attention  is  irresistibly  awakened  and  engaged  by  the  air  of  solemnity  and  enthu- 
siasm that  reigns  in  this  stanza  and  some  that  follow.  Such  is  the  power  of  true  poetry, 
that  one  is  almost  inclined  to  beliere  the  superstitions  real.-— Jot.  Wartoit. 

This  is  a  noble  note  of  Jos.  Warton,  who,  though  he  had  not  tiie  detached,  abstruse, 
and  curious  knowledge,  and  deep  research  of  his  brother,  had,  perhaps,  more  sensibility 
of  taste.  Here  is  just  enough  of  that  dim  imagery,  and  tiiose  mysterious  epithets, 
to  set  the  imagination  into  that  magical  stir,  which  it  is  the  essence  of  true  poetry  t* 
cause. 

>  The  londy  mountaine  o*erf  Ac. 

Dr.  Newton  obserres,  that  this  aUueion  to  the  notion  of  the  cessation  of  oracles  at  the 
eoming  of  Christ,  was  allowable  enough  in  a  young  poeL  Surely,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  allowable  in  an  old  poet  And  how  poetically  is  it  extended  to  the  pagan 
dlTinities,  and  tiie  oriental  idolatries ! — ^T.  Wartov. 

7  A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament. 
This  is  scriptural.   Matt.  ii.  18 :  "In  Bama  was  there  a  roioe  heard, lamentation  and 
weeping,"  Ac— T.  Wartox. 
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From  haunted  spring  and  dak 
Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  (renins  is  with  sighing  sent : 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn. 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thkkets  monn." 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

The  Lars  and  Lemvres  moan  with  midnight  plaini : 
In  urns,  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  flamens  at  their  service  quaint; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat,* 
While  each  peculiar  Power  forgoes  his  wonted  seat.* 

Peor  and  Baldim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim, 

With  that  twioe-batter'd  god  of  Palestine ; 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both,* 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine : 
The  Libyck  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn ; 
In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz  mourn 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled,' 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue : 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king, 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue :  * 
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>  The  nympkt  in  twilight  tlhade  of  tangled  ihiehett  mourn. 
An  ezqnisito  Alexandrine,  both  fbr  the  imAgery  and  the  muaio  of  the  metre. 

•  The  ehitt  wmrHe  mmm  to  tweoL 
Among  the  prodigia  at  the  death  of  Juliiu  Cmur,  Virgil  notioes,  ''moBetem  llhtrjmit 
templia  ebnr,  nraqae  endant"    Qeorg.  L  480. — ^Duhbtsb. 

^  WhiU  eaekpeeuliar  Pouter  forgom  hie  wmted  twH. 
Virgil,  "Ma."  il  86L 

Ezoeiiere  omnes,  adytU  ariaqae  relietie, 
Di,  kc—RicnjkMiteoti, 

c  ffeaven'e  queen  and  mother  hoth. 
She  was  oalled  '^regina  ooeli"  and  ''mater  Deam."    fiee  Selden. — ^Kswroir. 

<  And  euOen  JMoeh,Jled,  Ac. 
This  imagery,  but  with  less  effect,  was  afterwards  transferred  into  the  ''Par.  Lovt^* 
b.  L  392 ;  where  these  dreadftil  oircumstanoes,  of  themselves  suiBeientljr  striking  to  ^e 
imagination,  are  only  related :  in  oar  Ode,  they  are  endued  with  life  and  action,  tiiey 
are  put  in  motion  before  our  eyes,  and  made  subservient  to  a  new  purpose  of  the  poet 
by  the  superinduction  of  a  poetical  fiction,  to  which  they  give  occasion.  Milton,  like  a 
true  poet,  in  describing  the  Syrian  superstitions,  selects  such  as  were  most  sosoeptible 
of  poeUcal  enlargement;  and  which,  from  the  wildness  of  their  eeromonies,  weie  noel 
interesUng  to  the  fknoy. — ^T.  Wabtoh. 

•  In  ditmal  danee  about  the/umaee  blue. 
So  in  "Macbeth/'  as  Mr.  Steerens  has  obserred  to  me : 

And  round  about  the  caldron  sing.— T.  Waktos. 
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The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast^ 

IsiSy  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubisy'  haste : 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  greeni 

Trampling  the  unshower'd  grass  *  with  lowings  loud :  '^ 

Nor  can  he  oe  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest; 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud : 
In  Tain  with  timbrel'd  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipt  ark.  *^ 

He  feels  from  Juda's  land 
The  dreaded  In&nt's  hand ; 

The  rajs  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  ejn : 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide ; 

Not  Tjphon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 
Our  Babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true. 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  controul  the  damned  crew. 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtain'd  with  cloudy  red, 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  waye,^ 
The  flocking  shadows  pale  * 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail ; 

Each  fetter'd  ffhost  slips  to  his  several  grave ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  fayes  ** 

Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon -loved  maie. 

< 
But  see,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest : 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending : 

f  And  tkt  dog  Anuhit. 
ViixU,  "-fin."  Tiii.  698. 

Oiiiiiif«nuiiiqn«  Doain  noutra,  et  latntor  Aniabii.~ToBB. 

K  Tmtmjding  (A«  wMhowtt'd  grtut. 
There  being  no  rain  in  Egypt*  but  the  country  made  fmitftil  with  the  OT-erflowiiigi 
of  the  Kile. — Richuioson. 

b  Pillow  "hit  eAwi  upom  an  oruni  toaee. 

The  words  "pillowi*  and  "  chin"  throw  an  air  of  bQrleeqne  and  fUBSXbAtf  over  a  eonio 
parieon  moit  exqaieitely  conceived  and  adapted. — ^T.  Warton. 

i  Thefioeking  tkadoiM  pale,  Ae. 

Mr.  Bowie  directo  ua  to  the  "Midsnm.  Nighfe  Dr."  a.  ilL  s.  nit 

And  Tonder  shiiiee  Aurora'e  harbinger ; 

At  wnoae  approach,  ghosU,  wandering  here  and  there, 

Troo|>  home  to  chorcnynrde:  damned  ipiriu  all, 

That  in  crote-wuya  and  floods  hnre  barial. 

Already  to  their  wormy  beds  ase  goae-— T.  Waatoh. 

J  And  the  yeUow-ekirted/ayee 
Fl^  mfttr  the  nigikt-sUede,  leaving  tk*ir  moon4oved  amms. 
It  is  a  very  poetical  mode  of  expressing  the  departan  of  the  fUiies  at  the  approach 
of  morning,  to  say  that  they  <<  fly  after  the  steads  of  Night"— I.  Waktoh. 
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Heaven's  youngest-teeined  star  ** 

Hath  fiz'd  her  polish'd  oar, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending  :^ 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-hamess'd  angels  ^  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

k  WUh  handmaid  lamp  aitendinff, 
AUndingy  perhaps,  to  the  pu&ble  of  the  ten  virgins,  in  tiie  GospeL — ^Duhitsb. 

1  BtigJU-hamem^d  angelt. 
Bright-armed.    So,  in  Exod.  xiiL  18 :  "  The  children  of  Israel  went  np  harnessed  oat 
of  the  land  of  Egypt" — ^Nbwtoii. 

A  great  critio,  in  speaking  of  Milton's  smaller  poems,  passes  orer  this  Ode  in  silenee^ 
and  obserres, ''  All  that  short  compositions  can  commonly  attun  is  neatness  and  ele- 
gance." Bat  Odes  are  short  compositions,  and  they  can  often  attain  sublimity,  which 
is  CTcn  a  characteristic  of  that  species  of  poetry.  We  hare  the  proof  before  ns.  He 
add^  ''Milton  nerer  learned  the  art  of  doing  little  things  with  grace."  If  by  ^'litUe 
Uiings"  we  are  to  onderstand  short  poems,  AOlton  had  the  art  of  giving  them  uiother 
sort  of  ezeellenee. — T.  Wabton. 

Here  Warton  does  Justice  to  this  sublime  Hymo.  In  this  piece  are  all  the  consdta. 
ents  of  poetryi  Including  high  and  solemn  invention :  the  imagery  is  also  poetical ;  the 
metrical  combination  of  the  words  rises  like  the  gathering  force  of  a  flood,  or  rather  of 
the  careering  winds.  Milton  had  already  learned  to  amidgamate  his  ideal  riches,  and 
oast  them  in  a  mould  of  his  own. 
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This  Ode,  or  rather  Elegy,  is  unaccountably  inferior  to  the  preceding  Hymn,  and 
unworthy  of  Milton :  indeed,  the  poet,  by  leaving  it  unfinished,  and  by  his  note 
at  the  end,  seems  himself  to  have  thought  so :  one  wonders,  therefore,  tha^ 
with  such  an  impression  on  his  own  part,  he  printed  it  The  language  is  of  an 
humbler  cast,  and  more  like  the  common  poets'  of  his  day, 

Erewhile  of  musick,  and  ethereal  mirth,* 

Wherewith  the  stage  of  air  and  earth  did  ring, 

And  joyous  news  of  heavenly  Infant's  birth, 

My  Muse  with  angels  did  divide  to  sing ;  ^ 

But  headlong  joy  is  ever  on  the  wing ;  *  * 

In  wintry  solstice,  like  the  shorten'd  light. 
Soon  swallowed  up  in  dark  and  long  out-living  night 

A  Erewhile  o/mueiek,  and  ethereal  mirth. 
Hence  we  may  coqjecture  that  this  Ode  was  probably  composed  soon  after  that  on  the 
Nativity :  and  this  perhaps  was  a  college  exercise  at  Easter,  as  the  last  was  at  Christ- 
mas.— T.  Warton. 

b  Ifjf  Muee  with  angela  did  divide  to  eing. 

See  Spenser,  "Faer.  Qu."  m.  L  40  :— 

And  all  the  while  sweet  mudcke  did  divide 
Her  looser  notes  with  Lydian  harmony. 

Aj  Horace,  ''Imbelli  eithara  carmina  divides."  Od.  i.  zv.  15. — T.  Wabtov. 

«  But  headlong  joy  i»  ever  on  the  wing. 
An  elegant  and  expressive  line. — ^T.  Wabton. 
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For  now  to  sorrow  mast  I  tune  mj  song^ 

And  set  mj  harp  to  notes  of  saddest  woe^ 

Which  on  our  dearest  Lord  did  seize  ere  long,  * 

Dangers,  and  snares,  and  wrongs,  and  worse  than  so^ 

Which  he  for  ns  did  freely  undergo  : 

Most  perfect  Hero,^  tried  in  heaviest  plight 
Of  labours  huge  and  hard,  too  hard  for  human  wight  I 

He,  soyran  Priest,  stooping  his  reeal  head,  ^ 

That  dropt  with  odorous  oil  down  nis  fair  eyes^ 

Poor  fleshly  tabernacle  entered. 

His  starry  front  low-rooft  beneath  the  skies : 

0,  what  a  mask  was  there,  what  a  disguise  I 

Yet  more ;  the  stroke  of  death  he  must  abide ;  ^ 

Then  lies  him  meekly  down  fast  by  his  brethren's  side. 

These  latest  scenes  confine  my  rovine  yerse; 

To  this  horizon  is  my  Phoebus  bound : 

His  godlike  acts,  and  his  temptations  fierce, 

And  former  sufferings,  other  where  are  found ;  * 

Loud  o'er  the  rest  Cremona's  trump  *  doth  sound : 

Me  softer  airs  befit,  and  softer  strings 
Of  lute,  or  yiol  still,  more  apt  for  mournful  things. 

Befriend  me,  Night,  best  patroness  of  grief; 

Oyer  the  pole  thy  thickest  mantle  throw,  ^ 

And  work  my  flatter'd  fancy  to  belief, 

That  heaven  and  earth  are  colour'd  with  my  woe; 

My  sorrows  are  too  dark  for  day  to  know : 

The  leaves  should  all  be  black  whereon  I  write , 
And  letters,'  where  my  tears  have  wash'd,  a  wannish  white.     * 

See,  see  the  chariot,  and  those  rushing  wheels, 

That  whirl'd  the  prophet  up  at  Chebar  flood ; 

My  spirit  some  transporting  cherub  feels. 

To  bear  me  where  the  towers  of  Salem  stood. 

Once  glorious  towers,  now  sunk  in  guiltless  blood :  * 

There  doth  my  soul  in  holy  vision  sit, 
Li  pensive  trance,  and  anguish,  and  ecstatic  fit 

'  JfoM  perfect  Hero, 
From  Heb.  VL 10.  "  The  captain  of  their  Balratloii  perfeet  through  •ufferingi.'' — Todd. 

•  Loud  o*€r  ike  rett  Oremotu^i  tnmip. 

Our  poet  seema  here  to  be  of  opinion,  that  Vida'i  "  Chrietiad''  waa  the  flneit  Latin 
poem  on  a  religions  subjeol — Jos.  Wabton. 

t  The  leavea  9hould  tdl  he  hlaek  lokereon  I  write, 
And  letten,  Ac. 

Conceits  were  now  confined  not  to  words  onlj.  Mr.  Steevens  has  arolnme  of  Elegies, 
in  which  the  paper  is  black,  and  the  letters  white ;  that  is,  in  all  the  title-pages :  every 
intermediate  leaf  is  also  black.  What  a  sadden  change  from  this  childish  idea,  to  the 
noble  apostrophe,  the  sublime  rapture  and  imagination,  of  the  next  stansa ! — T.  Wabton. 


Mine  eye  hath  ftmad  that  aad  sepnkdual  rode 

That  was  the  casket  of  Heayen'a  nehest  atore; 

And  here,  thevgh  grief  my  feeble  haada  up  lock,  * 

Tet  on  the  aoften'd  quarry  would  I  soore 

My  plaining  verse  as  lively  as  before; 

For  sure  so  well  instructed  are  my  tearsi 
That  they  would  fitly  fall  in  order'd  charaetersb 

Or  should  I  thence,  hurried  on  viewless  wing,  * 

Take  up  a  weeping  on  the  mountains  wild, « 
The  gentle  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  unbosom  all  their  echoes  mild;^ 
And  I  (for  grief  is  easily  beguiled) 

Might  think  the  infection  of  my  sorrows  loud  * 

Had  got  a  race  of  mourners  on  some  pregnant  cloud. 

This  eabjeot  the  author  finding  to  be  abore  the  yean  he  had  when  he  wrote  i<y  and 
nothing  satiafied  with  whaA  wae  begun,  left  it  nniinished. 

c  Take  up  a  toeeping  on  the  numntaim  wild. 

This  expression  is  from  Jeremiah,  ix.  10 :  "For  the  moontains  will  I  take  np  a  weep- 
ing and  wailing,  "Ao. — ^T.  WAvroa. 

b  The  gentHa  nmgUowKood  of  grov  amd  nting 
Wo^dd  soon  unhotom  all  their  eehoee  mild. 
A  sweetly  beautiful  eonplet,  which,  witti  the  two  preceding  lines,  opened  the  stania 
so  well,  that  I  particularly  grieve  to  find  it  terminate  feebly  in  a  most  miserably  dis- 
gusting coneeUo, — Dvhstbb. 
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INTRODUCTORT  REMARKS. 

The  Minor  Poems  which  follow  are  not  of  suffloient  length  or  importanoa  to  demand 
or  Justify  a  separate  introduction  to  each. 

The  "  Circumcision"  is  better  than  the  "  Passion,"  and  has  two  or  three  Kiltonio  lines. 

The  "  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  fair  Infant"  is  praised  by  Warton,  and  well  charaoter- 
iied  in  his  last  note  upon  it ;  but  it  has  more  of  research  and  laboured  fan<7  thui  of 
feeling,  and  is  not  a  general  favourite. 

The  ode,  or  rather  fragment,  "  On  Time,'*  closes  willk  three  noble  and  sonorous  lines. 

The  *'  Ode  at  a  Solemn  Mnsiok"  is  a  short  prelude  to  the  strain  of  Oeniiis  which  pro- 
duced "  Paradise  Lost."  Warton  says,  that  perhaps  there  are  no  finer  lines  in  Milton 
than  one  long  passage  which  he  cites.  I  must  say  that  this  is  going  a  little  too  far. 
That  they  are  very  fine,  I  admit;  but  the  sublime  philosophy,  to  which  he  alludes  as 
their  prototype,  must  not  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  fountains  of  "  Paradise  Lost" 
So  far  they  are  exceedingly  curious,  that  they  show  how  early  the  poet  had  oonstruoted 
in  his  own  mind  the  language  of  bis  divine  imagery,  and  how  rieh  and  vigoreus  his 
style  was  almost  in  his  boyhood ;  as  this : — 

Where  the  bright  ■erophim,  in  baming  row, 
Their  load  uplifted  angel  trumpets  blow ; 
And  the  oherubick  host,  in  thousand  quires, 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires. 

The  "Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester"  does  not  much  please  me :  I  do  no 
like  its  quaint  oonceits,  nor  its  want  of  pathos.    The  third  line^ — 


IB  equiTOcaDy  ezprened.  It  mcuiB  the  dAAgktor  of  &  TlsoMiiit^  which  TiBeonnt  was 
heir  to  an  earL  8m  T.  Warton's  note  on  tot.  59.  Tbvmaa,  Lord  Baioie,  of  Chiohe,  in 
Essex,  was  created  Visoonnt  Oolchester,  19  James  L,  with  a  eollateiml  remainder  to 
6b  Thomas  BaTage,  of  Book-saTage,  in  CheshVe,  who  had  married  EUiiabeth  Langh- 
ton ;  and  at  length  ooheir  of  the  said  Thomas  Lord  Darcie ;  and  in  the  second  Charles 
Lhe  was  created  Earl  Rivers,  witii  the  same  remainder.  Thus  this  Sir  Thomas  Savage 
was  called  Visoonnt  Colchester,  and  was  heir  to  an  earldom ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  to 
ity  for  he  died  in  1635,  before  his  father-in-law,  who  stmrived  till  1689,  when  his  son. 
Sir  John  Savage,  second  baronet  (Uie  brother  of  the  marohionees),  became  second  Earl 
Rivers,  and  died  1654.  He  had  three  sons,  and  Ave  daughters:  Jane,  the  second 
daughter,  married,  first,  George  Brydges,  sixUi  Lord  Chandos;  secondij,  Sir  William 
Sedlej;  thirdly,  Oeorge  Pitt»  of  Strathfield-say,  in  Hampshire;  and  having  obtained 
Sudely  castle  from  her  first  husband,  left  it  to  this  third  husband,  Mr.  Pitt  The 
Harchioness  of  Winchester  was  mother  of  Charles  Powlett,  first  Duke  of  Bolton,  whose 
daughter  Lady  Jane  married  John  Egerton,  third  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  from  whom  all 
the  subsequent  peers  of  that  title  descended.  Thomas  Savage,  third  Earl  Rivers, 
dying  1694,  was  suoceeded  by  his  son  Richard,  fourth  earl,  who  died  without  issue 
male,  1712.*  He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  John,  son  of  Richard  Savage,  third  son 
of  the  second  earl.  The  title  became  extinct  in  1728.  I  take  the  date  of  this  Epitaph 
to  have  been  1631,  for  a  reason  given  by  me  in  **  The  Topogn^her,"  1789,  vol.  i.,  which 
Todd  has  referred  to. 

The  "  Song  on  May  Morning,"  is  in  the  tone  of  the  beautifully  descriptive  passages 
in  **  Comus." 

The  **  Verses  at  a  Vaoation  Exercise  in  the  College,"  are  ftill  of  ingenuity  and 
imagery,  and  have  several  fine  passages ;  but,  though  they  blame  **  new-fangled  toys" 
with  a  noble  disdain,  they  are  themselves  in  many  parts  too  fantastic. 

As  to  the  "  Epitaph  on  Shakspeare,"  Hurd  despises  it  too  mueh.  It  is  true,  that  it  is 
neither  equal  to  the  grand  oast  of  MUton's  poems,  nor  worthy  of  the  subject;  but  still 
it  would  honour  most  poets,  except  the  last  four  lines,  which  are  a  poor  conceit 

The  two  strange  "Epitaphs  on  Hobson  the  Carrier,"  are  nn worthy  of  the  author.. 

The  rough  lines  on  the  "  New  Forcers  of  Conscience,"  are  interesting  on  account  of 
the  historical  notes  of  Warton,  to  which  they  have  given  occasion. 

The  "  Translations"  are  scarcely  worth  notice,  except  the  Ode  of  Horace,  which  has  a 
plain  and  native  vigour. 

Of  the  "  Psalms"  I  have  said  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  poet's  Life. 


UPON  THE  CIRCUMCISION. 

Ye  flaming  powers,  and  winged  warriours  bright, 

That  erst  with  musick,  and  triumphant  song, 

First  heard  by  happy  watchful  shepherds'  ear, 

So  sweetly  sung  your  joy  the  clouds  along 

Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night ;  * 

Now  mourn ;  and,  if  sad  share  with  us  to  bear 

Your  fiery  essence  can  distil  no  tear. 

Bum  in  your  sighs,*  and  borrow 

Seas  wept  from  our  deep  sorrow : 

^  Richard  Savage,  the  poet,  was,  or  claimed  to  be,  his  nataral  son,  by  the  Countess 
frf  Kaodesfleld. 

•  TourJUry  esMiiee  tan  duHt  no  tear. 
Bum  in  fomr  tiglU, 

Milton  is  pussled  how  to  reconcile  the  transcendent  essence  of  angels  with  the 
infirmities  of  men.  In  "  Paradise  Lost,"  having  made  the  angel  Gabriel  share  in  a 
repast  of  fruit  with  Adam,  he  finds  himself  under  a  necessi^  of  getting  rid  of  au 
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He,  who  with  all  Heayen's  heraldry  whilere 
Enter'd  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  giye  us  ease : 
Alas,  how  soon  our  sin 
Sore  doth  begin 

His  iz^ncj  to  seize  I 
0  more  exceeding  love,  or  law  more  just  f 
Just  law  indeed,  out  more  ezoeeding  love  I*  . 
For  we,  bj  riffhiful  doom  remediless. 
Were  lost  in  death,  till  he  that  dwelt  above 
High  throned  .in  secret  bliss,  for  us  firaal  dust 
Emptied  his  glory ,«  ev'n  to  nakedness } 
And  that  great  covenant  which  we  still  transgress 
Entirely  satisfied ; 
And  the  full  wrath  beside 
Of  vengeful  justice,  bore  for  our  excess ; 
And  s^s  obedience  first,  with  wounding  smart^ 
This  day ;  but  0 1  ere  long. 
Huge  pangs  and  strong 

Will  pierce  more  near  his  heart. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAIR  INFANT,*  DYING  OF  A  COUGH. 

0  FAIRBST  flower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted. 
Soft  silken  primrose  fading  timelessly, 
Summer's  chief  honour,  if  thou  hadst  out-lasted 
Bleak  Winter's  force  that  made  thy  blossom  dry; 
For  he,  beine  amorous  on  that  lovely  dye 

That  did  thy  cheek  envermeil,  thought  to  kiss. 
But  kill'd  alas  I  and  then  bewail'd  his  fatal  bliss. 

For  since  grim  Aquilo,*  his  charioteer, 

By  boisterous  rape  the  Athenian  damsel  got, 

obriona  objection,  that  material  food  does  not  belong  to  intellectaal  or  ethereal  inb- 
stances :  and  to  avoid  certain  cironmstances,  hnmiliating  and  disgraoeftil  to  the  dignity 
of  the  angelic  nature,  the  natural  consequences  of  concoction  and  digestion,  he  forms  a 
new  theory  of  transpiration,  suggested  by  the  wonderAxl  transmutaUons  of  chemistry. 
In  the  present  instance,  he  wishes  to  maJce  angels  weep :  but^  being  of  the  essence  of 
fire,  they  cannot  produce  water :  at  length,  he  recollects  that  fire  may  produoe  burning 
sighs.  It  is  debated  in  Thomas  Aquinas  whether  angels  have  not^  or  may  not  hare 
beards. — T.  Wartoit. 

b  0  more  exceeding  love,  or  law  morejuet  f 

Juet  law  indeed,  hut  more  exceeding  love  ! 

Virgil,  "BcL^viii  49:— 

Cnidelis  mater  magis,  an  puer  improbus  ille? 

ImprobuB  ille  puer ;  crudelia  tu  quoque  mater  .^—BiCHASnioii. 

e  Emptied  Itie  glory. 
An  expression  taken  firom  Philipp.  ii.  7,  but  not  as  in  our  translation, — "He  made 
himself  of  no  repntaAlon ;"  but,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  "He  emptied  himaelf*"— 
Newton. 

d  Written  in  1625,  and  first  inserted  in  edition  1673.    He  was  now  seyenteen^— T. 
Wartoit. 

B  For  einoe  grim  Aquilo,  Ae. 
Boreas  ravished  Orithyia.  Ovid.  "Metam."  vi.  677.— T.  Wartoit. 
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He  thought  it  touched  his  deity  full  near,  ^ 

If  likewise  he  some  fair  one  wedded  not, 
Thereby  to  wipe  away  the  infamous  blot 

Of  long-uncoupled  bed  and  childless  eld, 
Which|  'mongst  the  wanton  gods,  a  foul  reproach  was  held 

So,  mountinff  up  in  icy-pearled  oar,  ^ 

Through  middle  empire  of  the  freesing  air 
He  wander'd  long,  till  thee  he  spied  from  far; 
There  ended  was  his  quest,  there  ceased  his  care. 
Down  he  descended  from  his  snow-soft  chair; 

But,  all  unwares,  with  his  cold-kind  embrace  ^ 

Unhoused  thy  yirgin  soul  from  her  fair  biding-place. 

Yet  art  thou  not  inglorious  in  thy  fate ; 

For  so  Apollo,  with  unweeting  hand, 

Whilom  did  slay  his  dearly-loved  mate, 

Young  Hyacinth,'  born  on  Eurotas'  strand,  * 

Young  Hyacinth,  the  pride  of  Spartan  land ; 

But  then  transform'd  him  to  a  purple  flower : 
Alack,  that«o  to  change  thee  Winter  had  no  power  I 

Yet  can  I  not  persuade  me  thou  art  dead. 
Or  that  thy  corse  corrupts  in  earth's  dark  womb^  ^ 

Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  wormy  bed. 
Hid  from  the  world  in  a  low-delved  tomb. 
Gould  Heaven  for  pity  thee  so  strictly  doom  J 
0,  no  I  for  something  in  thy  face  did  shine 
Above  mortality,  that  show'd  thou  wast  divine.  * 

Resolve  me  then,  0  soul  most  surely  blest, 

(If  so  it  be  that  thou  these  plaints  dost  hear) 

Tell  me,  bright  spirit^  where'er  thou  hoverest; 

Whether  above  that  high  first-moving  sphere, 

Or  in  the  Elysian  fields,  (if  such  there  were')  * 

0,  say  me  true,  if  thou  wert  mortal  wight, 
And  why  from  us  so  quickly  thou  didst  take  thy  flight  J 

Wert  thou  some  star,  which  from  the  ruin'd  roof 
Of  shaked  Olympus  by  mischance  didst  fall ; 

f  For  §0  Apollo,  with  unweettna  handf 
yrhilom  aid  day  hit  dearly-utved  mate^ 
Towmg  Byacintk, 
Wmm  theM  linea  one  would  raspect,  althoagh  it  does  not  immediatelj  follow,  t1i«t  % 
boy  was  the  tubjeet  of  the  Ode :  but  in  the  last  stania  the  poet  says  expreeslj  :— 

Then  thou,  the  mother  of  lo  aweet  a  child, 
Her  falae-imagined  Ion  cease  to  lament. 

Yet,  in  the  eighth  stania  the  person  lamented  is  altematelj  supposed  to  hare  been 
sent  down  to  earth  in  the  shape  of  two  divinities,  one  of  whom  is  stjled  a  "  jnst  maid," 
and  the  other  a  "  sweet-smiling  youth."  But  the  ohild  was  certainly  a  nieoe,  a  daughter 
of  Milton's  sister  PhUlps,  and  probably  her  first  child. — T.  Wabton. 

€  I/tueh  thert  were. 
He  should  hare  said  "are,"  if  the  rhyme  had  permitted. — ^Hukd. 
97 
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Which  careful  Jove  ia  Nature's  true  behoof  * 

Took  up^  and  in  fit  place  did  reinstall  ? 
Or  did  of  late  Earth's  sons  besiege  the  wall 

Of  sheeny  Heaven,  and  thou  some  goddess  fled, 
Amongst  us  here  below  to  hide  thj  nectar'd  head  J 

Or  wert  thou  that  just  maid^  who  once  before  " 

Forsook  the  hated  earth,  0,  tell  me  sooth; 

And  earnest  again  to  visit  us  once  more  ? 

Or  wert  thou  that  sweet-smiling  youth  ? 

Or  that  crown'd  matron  sage,  white-robed  Truth  ? 

Or  any  other  of  that  heavenly  brood,  ■ 

Let  down  in  cloudy  throne  to  do  the  world  some  good  f 

Or  wert  thou  of  the  golden-winged  host, 

Who,  having  clad  thyself  in  human  weed, 

To  earth  from  thy  prefixed  seat  didst  post, 

And  after  short  abode  fly  back  with  speed,  * 

As  if  to  show  what  creatures  heaven  doth  breed ; 

Thereby  to  set  the  hearts  of  men  on  fire 
To  scorn  the  sordid  world,  and  unto  heaven  aspire  f 

But,  0 !  why  didst  thou  not  stay  here  below 

To  bless  us  with  thy  Heaven-loved  innocence,  * 

To  slake  his  wrath  whom  sin  hath  made  our  foe^ 

To  turn  swift-rushing  black  Perdition  hence. 

Or  drive  away  the  slaughtering  Pestilence,'^ 

To  stand  'twixt  us  and  our  deserved  smart  ? 
But  thou  canst  best  perform  that  office  where  thou  art  ^ 

!rhen  thou,  the  mother  of  so  sweet  a  child. 

Her  false-imagined  loss  cease  to  lamen^ 

And  wisely  learn  to  curb  thy  sorrows  wild : 

Think  what  a  present  thou  to  God  hast  sent, 

And  render  him  with  patience  what  he  lent.  ^ 

This,  if  thou  do,  he  will  an  offspring  give, 
That,  till  the  world's  last  end  shall  make  thy  name  to  live. 

k  To  turn  §wi/t-ru9h{ng  block  Perdition  kenee, 
Or  drive  away  the  etamghtering  Peetilenee, 

Amonsf  the  blessings,  which  the  "  hearen-IoTed"  innocenee  of  this  child  might  have 
Imparted,  by  remaining  upon  earth,  the  application  to  present  cirenmstances,  the  aap- 
position  Uiat  she  might  have  averted  the  pestilence  now  raging  in  the  kingdom,  ia 
happily  and  beautifully  conceiTcd.  On  the  whole,  from  a  boy  of  serenteen,  this  Ode 
is  an  extraordinary  effort  of  fancy,  expression,  and  rersification :  eren  in  the  conceits, 
which  are  many,  we  perceive  strong  and  peculiar  marks  of  genius.  I  think  Milton  baa 
here  given  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  his  ability  to  succeed  in  the  Spenserian 
stanta.  He  moves  with  great  ease  and  address  amidst  the  embarrassment  of  a  frequent 
return  of  rhyme. — ^T.  Wartoh, 
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ON  TIME.I 

Flt,  envious  Time,  till  tbou  run  out  thy  race ; 

Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  hours, 

Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace } 

And  fflut  thyself  with  what  thy  womb  devourSi 

Which  is  no  more  than  what  is  false  and  vain. 

And  merely  mortal  dross ; 

So  little  is  our  loss, 

So  little  is  thy  gain  I 

For  when  as  each  thing  bad  thou  hast  entomb'd; 

And  last  of  all  thy  greedy  self  consumed, 

Then  long  Eternity  shall  greet  our  bliss 

With  an  individual^  kiss ; 

And  Joy  shall  overtake  us  as  a  flood ; 

When  every  thing  that  is  sincerely  good 

And  perfectly  divine, 

When  Truth,  and  Peace,  and  Love^  shall  ever  shine 

About  the  supreme  throne 

Of  him,  to  whose  happy-making  sight  alone 

When  once  our  heaveuly-guided  soul  shall  climb; 

Then,  all  this  earthy  grossness  quit, 

Attired  with  stars,  we  shall  for  ever  sit. 

Triumphing  over  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee,  O  Time> 
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AT  A  SOLEMN  HUSICK. 

Blest  pair  of  Sirens,  pledges  of  Heaven's  joy ; 

Sphere-bom  harmonious  sisters.  Voice  and  Verse; 

Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  miz'd  power  employ 

Dead  things  with  imbreathed  sense  able  to  pierce ; 

Aud  to  our  high-raised  phantasy  present  * 

That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent,^ 

Aye  sunff  before  the  sapphire-oolour'd  throne 

To  him  that  sits  thereon, 

I  In  Ifilton's  mannMript,  written  with  hia  own  hand,  foL  8,  the  titlo  is, ''  On  Timo. 
To  be  «et  on  a  eloek-oase." — T.  Wartoit. 

J  Individual, 
Eternal,  infleparable.    As  in  **  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  ir.  485,  b.  r.  610.— T.  Wabtoh. 

k  Milton  conld  not  help  applying  the  mo«t  eolomn  and  mysteriona  tmthe  of  religion 
on  all  snt^eets  and  oeeasione.  He  baa  here  introduoed  the  beatifle  Tiaion,  and  the  in  • 
veatitare  of  the  aool  with  a  robe  of  atara,  into  an  inaeription  on  a  dook-oaae.  Perhapa 
aomething  more  moral,  more  plain  and  intelligible,  would  have  been  more  proper.  John 
Bunyan,  if  capable  of  rhyming,  would  have  written  anch  an  inaeription  for  a  oloek- 
eaae.  The  latter  part  of  theae  lines  may  be  thought  wonderfully  aublime ;  but  it  is  in 
the  cant  of  the  times.  The  poet  ahoi^d  be  distinguished  from  the  enthuaiaat— T. 
Wartoit. 

Tet  atill,  I  think,. MUton  ia  here  no  enthnaiast:  the  triumph,  which  he  mentiona, 
will  certainly  be  the  triumph  of  CTcry  ainrere  Christian. — Todd. 

I  That  undiHwrbed  »ong  of  pure  ooacenC,  Ac 

The  "  nndiatarbed  aong  of  pure  ooneent"  ia  the  diapason  of  the  music  of  the  apherea, 
io  which,  in  Plato'a  aystem,  God  himself  liatena.— T.  Warton. 
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ODES. 

With  saiotly  shout,  and  solemn  jubilee; 

Where  the  bright  seraphim,  in  burning  row^ 

Their  loud  uplifted  angel  trumpets  blow ; 

And  the  cherubick  host,  in  thousand  quires. 

Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires, 

With  those  just  spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms, 

Hymns  devout  and  holj  psalms 

Singing  everlastingly : 

That  we  on  earth,"  with  nndiscording  voice, 

May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise ; 

As  once  we  did,  till  disproportion^  sin 

Jarr'd  against  Nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 

Broke  the  fair  musick  that  all  creatures  made 

To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion  sway'd 

In  perfect  diapason,  whilst  they  stood 

In  first  obedience,  and  their  state  of  good. 

0,  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song, 

And  keep  in  tune  with  Heaven,  till  God  ere  long 

To  his  celestial  concert  us  unite. 

To  live  with  him,  and  sing  in  endless  mom  of  light  I 
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AN  EPITAPH  ON  THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  WINCHESTSB. 

This  rich  marble  doth  inter 
The  honoured  wife  of  Winchester, 
A  viscount's  daughter,  an  earl's  heir, 
Besides  what  her  virtues  fair* 
Added  to  her  noble  birth. 
More  than  she  could  own  from  earth. 
Summers  three  times  eight  save  one 
She  had  told  ;  alas  I  too  soon, 
After  so  short  time  of  breath, 
To  house  with  darkness  and  with  death. 
Tet  had  the  number  of  her  days 
Been  as  complete  as  was  her  praise, 
Nature  and  Fate  had  had  no  strife 
In  ^ving  limit  to  her  life. 

Her  high  birth,  and  her  graces  sweet. 
Quickly  found  a  lover  meet;" 
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n  7%ai  we  on  earih,  Ae, 
Perhaps  there  iiro  no  finer  lines  in  Milton,  less  oosenred  by  eonoeit,  less  embAirassed 
by  affected  expressiuusi,  and  less  weakened  by  pompons  epithets :  and  in  this  penpionons 
and  simple  style  are  conveyed  some  of  the  noblest  ideas  of  a  most  sublime  philosophy, 
heightened  by  metaphors  and  allusions  suitable  to  Uie  snl^eet. — T.  Wartok. 

•  Betide*  what  her  virUtee/air,  Ao. 
In  Howell's  entertaining  Letters,  there  is  one  to  this  lady,  the  Lady  Jane  Sarage,  Mar. 
chioness  of  Winchester,  dated  March  15, 1626.    He  says,  he  assisted  her  in  leamii.^ 
Spanish ;  and  that  Nature  and  the  Graces  exhausted  all  their  treasure  and  skill,  in 
**  framing  this  exact  model  of  female  perfection." — ^T.  Wartoit. 

o  Jler  high  birth,  and  her  graeet  eweet, 
Quickly  found  a  lover  meet, 
dhe  was  the  wife  of  John,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  a  eonspicuous  loyalist  In  the  reiga 
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The  virgin  quire  for  her  request 
The  god  that  sits  at  marriage  feast : 
He  at  their  invoking  came, 
.    But  with  a  scarce  well-lighted  flame ;'  ^ 

And  in  his  garland^  as  he  stood, 
Ye  might  discern  a  cypress  bud.« 
Once  had  the  early  matrons  run 
To  ffreot  her  of  a  lovely  son ; 

And  now  with  second  hope  she  goes,  ** 

And  calls  Lucina  to  her  throes : 
But,  whether  by  mischance  or  blame, 
Atropos  for  Lucina  came ; 
And  with  remorseless  cruelty 

Spoiled  at  once  both  fruit  and  tree :  ^ 

The  hapless  babe,  before  his  birth. 
Had  burial,  yet  not  laid  in  earth ; 
And  the  languished  mother's  womb 
Was  not  long  a  living  tomb. 

So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip,  ^ 

Saved  with  care  from  winter's  nip, 
The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Pluck'd  up  by  some  unheedy  swain, 
Who  only  thought  to  crop  the  flower 

New  shot  up  from  vernal  shower;  ^ 

But  the  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 
Sideways,  as  on  a  dying  bed ; 
And  those  pearls  of  dew  she  wears 
Prove  to  be  presaging  tears. 

Which  the  sad  morn  had  let  &11  ^ 

On  her  hastening  funeral. 

Gkntle  lady,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have ;  ^ 

After  this  thy  travel  sore 

Sweet  rest  seise  thee  evermore,  ** 

Thaty  to  give  the  world  increase, 
Shorten'd  hast  thy  own  life's  lease. 

of  king  Charles  L,  whose  nnpiifieent  house  or  castle  of  Basing  in  Hampehire  withstood 
an  obstinate  Bi%ge  of  two  years  against  the  rebels,  and  when  taken  was  levelled  to  the 
ground,  because  in  ev^erj  window  was  flourished  J  vines  Lojfauti,  He  died  in  1674,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Englefield  in  Berkshire ;  where,  on  his  monument,  is  an 
admirable  epitaph  in  English  verse  written  by  Dryden,  which  I  have  often  seen.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  both  husband  and  wife  should  have  severally  reeeived  the  honour  of  an 
epitaph  ik-om  two  such  poets  as  Milton  and  Dryden. — ^T.  Wabtok. 

P  He  at  their  invoking  eame, 
Bui  untK  a  ecaree  wellMghted  fiame. 
Almost  literally  from  his  &vourite  poet  Ovid,  "  Metam.*  z.  4,  of  Hymen : 

AdAiit  ille  qoidem :  sed  nee  soleoaia  verba, 
Nee  Intos  vultas,  neo  Telijc  attulit  omen : 


Fuc  quoq[tte  qnam  tenait,  laerymoso  stridala  fnmo. 
Usque  fait,  aallosqoe  invenit  raotibus  ignes.— T.  W. 


AaTOM. 


4  Ye  might  diecem  a  ogprtae  hud. 
An  emblem  of  a  ftineral ;  and  it  is  called  in  Virgil  "  feralis,"  Jfin.  vL  216,  and  in 
Horace  **  ftmebrisy"  Sped.  v.  18,  and  in  Spenser  ''  the  cypress  Ihneral,"  Faer.  Qn.  l  L  8. 
— Nbwtox. 
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Here,  besides  tbe  sorrowing 

That  thy  noble  house  doth  bring, 

Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan  ■ 

Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon ; 

And  some  flowers,  and  some  bays, 

For  thy  herse,  to  strow  the  ways, 

Sent  thee  from  the  banks  of  Came/ 

Devoted  to  thy  virtuous  name ;  * 

Whilst  thou,  bright  saint,  high  sitt'st  in  glorji 

Next  her,  much  Tike  to  thee  in  story, 

That  fair  Syrian  shepherdess,* 

Who,  after  years  of  barrenness, 

The  highly-favour'd  Joseph  bore  • 

To  him  that  served  for  her  before ; 

And  at  her  next  birth,  much  like  thee, 

Through  pangs  fled  to  felicity,* 

Far  within  tbe  bosom  bright 

Of  blazing  Majesty  and  Light :  ^ 

There  with  thee,  new  welcome  saint. 

Like  fortunes  may  her  soul  acquaint. 

With  thee  there  clad  in  radiant  sheen, 

No  marchioness,  but  now  a  queen. 


SONG  ON  MAY  MORNING. 

Now  the  bright  morning-star,  day's.harbinffer. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

r  Sent  thee  from  the  hanht  of  CSame. 
I  hare  been  told  that  there  was  a  Cambridge  collection  of  Tenes  on  ber  death  among 
which  Milton's  elegiac  ode  first  appeared:  bnt  I  hare  never  seen  it,  and  I  rather 
think  this  was  not  the  case :  at  least,  we  are  sure  that  Milton  was  now  a  student  at 
Cambridge.  Our  marchioness  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Visconnt  Savage, 
of  Rocksavage  in  Cheshire ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  her  darnilj  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  familj  of  Lord  Bridgewater,  belonging  to  the  same  county,  for 
whom  Milton  wrote  the  Mask  of  "  Comus."  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  Milton 
wrote  this  elegy,  another  poetical  favour,  in  consequence  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Egerton  family.  The  accomplished  lady,  here  celebrated,  died  In  child-bed  of  a  second 
son  in  her  twenty-third  year,  and  was  the  mother  of  Charles,  the  first  Bnke  of  Bolton. 
— T.  Warton. 

•  That  fair  JSyrian  tthepherdettg, 

Rachel.    See  Gen.  xxiz.  9,  xzzv.  18.— T.  Wartoit. 

f  Through  jMng§  Jled  to/elieity. 

We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  beauty  of  this  line :  I  wish  it  had  closed  tbe  poem ; 

which  it  would  have  done  with  singular  effect.    What  follows  serves  only  to  weaken  it; 

and  the  last  verse  is  an  eminent  instance  of  the  bathos,  where  the  "  saint  clad  in  radiant 

sheen"  sinks  into  a  marchioness  and  a  queen :  but  Milton  seldom  closes  his  little  poems 

well. — ^DUNSTBR. 

There  is  a  pleasing  rein  of  lyric  sweetness  and  ease  in  Milton's  use  of  this  metre, 
which  is  that  of  "L* Allegro"  and  "H  Penseroso:"  he  has  used  it  with  equal  saeeesi 
in  Comus's  festive  song,  and  the  last  speech  of  the  Spirit,  in  "Comus,"  93,  922. 
From  these  specimens  we  may  justly  wish  that  he  had  used  it  more  fVequently.  Per- 
haps in  Comus's  song  it  has  a  peculiar  propriety :  it  has  certainly  a  happy  effeet.-^ 
T.Wartoh. 
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Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire  * 

Mirth)  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing: 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing  I 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long*  ^ 

Thii  beantiftil  little  song  presents  an  emineni  pivof  of  Milton's  attention  to  the 
effect  of  metre,  in  that  admirable  change  of  numbers,  with  whieh  he  deseribes  the 
appearance  of  the  May  Morning,  and  salutes  her  after  she  has  appeared ;  as  different 
as  the  rinbjeet  is,  and  produced  by  the  transition  from  iambics  to  trochaics.  Bo  in 
"  L'Allegro,"  he  banishes  Melancholy  in  iambics,  bat  invitee  Enphrooyne  and  her  attend- 
ants in  troobaies. — ^Todd. 
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AKNO  JiTATISXIX. 

At  a  vacation  Exercise*  in  the  College,  part  Latin^  part  English.    The  Latin 
ipeeches  ended,  the  English  thus  began : — 

Hail,  native  Language,  that  by  sinews  weak 

Didst  move  my  first  endeavouring  tongue  to  speak ; 

And  madest  imperfect  words  with  childish  trips. 

Half  unpronounced,  slide  through  my  infant  lips ; 

Driving  dumb  Silence  from  the  portal  door,  * 

Where  he  had  mutely  sat  two  years  before  I 

Here  I  salute  thee,  and  thy  pardon  ask, 

That  now  I  use  thee  in  my  latter  task : 

Small  loss  it  is  that  thence  can  come  unto  thee ; 

I  know  my  tongue  but  little  grace  can  do  thee :  ^^ 

Thou  need'st  not  be  ambitious  to  be  first ; 

Believe  me,  I  have  thither  packed  the  worst : 

And  if  it  happen  as  I  did  forecast. 

The  daintiest  dishes  shall  be  served  up  last. 

I  pray  thee,  then,  deny  me  not  thy  aid 

For  this  same  small  neglect  that  I  have  made : 

But  haste  thee  straight  to  do  me  once  a  pleasure. 

And  from  thy  wardrobe  bring  thy  chiefest  treasure ; 

Not  those  new-fangled  toys,  and  trimming  slight, 

Which  takes  our  late  fantasticks  with  delight ;  ^  ^ 

Written  in  1<{27 :  it  is  hard  to  say  why  these  poems  did  not  first  appear  In  edition 
1645.    Thej  were  flrst  added,  but  misplaced,  in  edition  1673. — ^T.  Wabton. 

b  Not  (ioM  ntW'/angUd  toy;  and  trimming  digJU, 
Whieh  t<tke9  our  kite /antattiekt  with  delight. 
Perhaps  he  here  allades  to  Lily's  "Eupbnes,''  a  book  Aill  of  affected  phraseology, 
whieh  pretended  to  reform  or  refine  tiie  English  language;  and  whose  effects,  although 
it  was  published  some  years  before,  still  remained.  The  ladies  and  the  courtiers  were 
all  instructed  in  this  new  style  :  and  it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  ignorance  or  unpoliceness 
not  to  understand  Euphuism. — T.  Wartoit. 
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But  cull  those  rioheai  robes,  and  gayest  attire^ 

Which  deepest  spirits  and  choicest  wits  desire. 

I  have  some  naked  thoughts  that  rove  about, 

And  loudly  knock  to  have  their  passage  out; 

And;  weary  of  their  place,  do  only  stay,  * 

Till  thou  hast  deck'd  them  in  thy  best  array  ; 

That  so  they  may,  without  suspect  or  fears, 

Fly  swiftly  to  this  fidr  assembly's  ears : 

Yet  I  had  rather,  if  I  were  to  chuse, 

Thy  service  in  some  graver  subject  use,*  " 

Such  as  may  make  thee  search  thy  coffers  round, 

Before  thou  clothe  my  fancy  in  fit  sound : 

Such  where  the  deep  transported  mind  may  soar 

Above  the  wheeling  poles,  and  at  heaven's  door 

Look  in,  and  see  each  blissful  deity,  ** 

How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie, 

Listening  to  what  unshorn  Apollo  '  sings 

To  the  touch  of  golden  wires,  while  Hebe  brings 

Immortal  nectar  to  her  kingly  sire : 

Then  passing  through  the  spheres  of  watchful  fire,*  * 

And  misty  regions  of  wide  air  next  under. 

And  hills  of  snow,  and  lofts  of  piled  thunder. 

May  tell  at  length  how  green-eyed  Neptune  '  raves. 

In  Heaven's  dcdfianoe  mustering  all  his  waves ; 

Then  sin^  of  secret  things  that  came  to  pass  * 

When  beldam  Nature  in  her*  cradle  was ;  \ 

And  last  of  kings,  and  queens,  and  heroes  old. 

Such  as  the  wise  Bemodocus  once  told  '  | 

In  solemn  songs  at  king  Alcinous'  feast, 

While  sad  Ulysses'  soul,  and  all  the  rest,  "^  I 


•  Tit  Ihod  rtUktr,  ^  I  were  to  dln*^ 
l%y  eenriee  in  tome  graver  eul^ecl  uee,  Ao, 
It  appears,  hj  this  address  of  Milton  to  his  natiTe  lanipiage,  that  even  in  these  green 
years  he  had  the  ambition  to  think  of  writing  an  epio  poem ;  and  it  is  worth  the  enrions 
leader's  attention  to  observe  how  mach  the  **  Paradise  Lost"  eonresponds  in  its  eiroam- 
9tanoe8  to  the  prophetie  wish  he  now  formed. — Thtbr. 
'       Here  are  strong  indications  of  a  young  mind  anticipating  the  subject  of  tiie  "  Para- 
j   disc  Losty"  if  we  subsUtate  Christian  for  Pagan  ideas.    He  was  now  deep  in  Ae  Greek 
Itoets.— T.  Waktoh. 

<  Vntkom  ApoUo, 
An  epithet^  by  whieh  he  is  distingnished  in  the  Oreek  and  Latin  poets. — ^Nawroii. 

«  WaUskftdftre. 
See  "  Ode,  Chr.  Natirity,"  t.  21  :^"  And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  wateh  in  order 
briffht"— HuRD. 

We  haye  '*  yigil  flamma"  in  Grid,  «  Trist"  ilL  t.  4 :  and  <«  rigiles  flammas,"  ''Art. 
Am."  ilL  i68.--T.  Wartoh.  | 

f  Oreen-eged  Nqpiune»  I 

YirgU  «  Georg."  ir.  451.    Of  Proteus : 

Ardeates  oealos  iotorsit  Inmioe  gUneo.— T.  WAnvoH.  { 

s  Suek  a»  tke  wee  JDemodoeut  onee  told,  i 

He  now  little  thought  that  Homer's  beaatiftil  ooaplet  of  the  fate  of  BemodoeBS  ecsrid, 
in  a  few  years,  with  so  mach  propriety  be  applied  to  himself.  He  was  bat  too  eonsciona 
of  his  resemblance  to  some  other  Greek  bards  of  antiquity  when  he  wrote  the  ''Para- 
dise Lost"    See  b.  ill.  S3  seq^^-T.  Wabtox. 
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Are  held,  with  his  melodiouA  harmonj; 

In  willing  chains  and  sweet  oaptivity. 

But  fie,  mj  wandering  Muse,  how  thou  dost  stray  I 

Expectance  calls  thee  now  another  way : 

Thou  know'st  it  mast  he  now  thy  only  hent 

To  keep  in  compass  of  thy  predicament; 

Then  quick  about  thy  purposed  business  come. 

That  to  the  next  I  may  resign  my  room. 

Then  Ehs  it  represented  ss  father  of  the  Predicaments,  his  tea  sons,  whereof  the 
ddest  stood  for  Substance  with  his  canons,  which  Ekb,  thus  speaking,  explains>^ 

Oood  luck  befriend  thee,  son;^  for,  at  thy  birth, 

The  fiiery  ladies  danced  upon  the  hearth ; ' 

Thy  drowsy  nurse  hath  sworn  she  did  them  spie 

Come  tripping  to  the  room  where  thou  didst  Ue; 

And,  sweetly  singing  round  about  thy  bed, 

Strow  all  their  blessings  on  thy  sleeping  head. 

She  heard  them  give  thee  this,  that  thou  shouldst  still 

From  eyes  of  mortals  walk  invisible : 

Yet  there  is  something  that  doth  force  my  fear; 

For  once  it  was  my  dismal  hap  to  hear 

A  sibyl  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age, 

That  far  events  full  wisely  could  presage, 

And  in  time's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass    - 

Foresaw  what  future  days  should  bring  to  pass; 

Your  son,  said  she,  nor  can  you  it  prevent, 

Shall  subject  be  to  many  an  Accident  'J 

O'er  all  his  brethren  he  shall  reign  as  king,^ 

Yet  every  one  shall  make  him  underling ; 

And  those,  that  cannot  live  from  him  asunder, 

Ungratefully  shall  strive  to  keep  him  under  :> 

In  worth  and  excellence  he  shall  outgo  them ; 

Yet,  being  above  them,  he  shall  be  below  them ;  ^ 

k  Oood  luek  bartend  thee,  •on,  koi 

Here  the  metaphysical  or  logical  Ens  is  introduced  as  a  person,  and  addressing  his 
eldest  son  Substance ;  afterwards  the  logical  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation,  are  per* 
sonified,  and  speak.  This  affectation  will  appear  more  excusable  in  Milton,  if  we  recol- 
lect that  everything,  in  the  masks  of  this  age,  appeared  in  a  bodily  shape.  **  Aitj 
Kothing*  had  not  only  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  but  a  Tisible  figure. — T.  Wahtoh. 

1  For,  at  thy  hiHh, 
Tk*  faery  ladie$  danced  Mjxm  the  hearth. 

This  is  the  first  and  last  tifne  that  the  system  of  the  fairies  was  ever  introduced  to 
illustrate  tiie  doctrine  of  Aristotle's  ten  categories.  It  may  be  remarked  that  they  both 
were  in  fashion,  and  both  exploded,  at  the  same  time. — ^T.  Wartoh. 

i  ShaU  euhjeet  he  to  many  an  AeeidenL 
A  pun  on  the  logical  Accidens. — T.  Wartoh. 

k  (yer  aU  hie  hrethren  he  thoR  reign  ae  king. 

The  Predicaments  are  his  brethren ;  of  or  to  which  he  is  the  Subjeetniny  although 
first  la  ezeellenee  and  order. — T.  Wartoit. 

I  Ungrate/ntty  thall  etrive  to  keep  him  under. 

They  cannot  exist,  but  as  inherent  in  Substance. — T.  Wartoh. 
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From  others  he  shall  stand  in  need  of  nothing,* 

Yet  on  his  brothers  shall  depend  for  clothing  :* 

To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  his  hap/ 

And  Peace  shall  lull  him  in  her  flowery  lap; 

Yet  shall  he  liye  in  strife,  and  at  his  door 

Devouring  War  shall  never  cease  to  roar; 

Yea,  it  shall  be  his  natural  property 

To  harbour  those  that  are  at  enmity.' 

What  power,  what  force,  what  mighty  spell,  if  not 

Your  learned  hands^  can  loose  this  Oordian  knot  ? 


The  next,  Quahtitt  and  Quality,  spake  in  prose ;  then  BsLAnoH  wae  aalled  hj 

his  name. 

Rivers,  arise ; «  whether  thou  be  the  son 

Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Oose,  or  gulphy  Don, 

Or  Trent,  who,  like  some  Sarth-bom  giant,  spreads 

His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads ; ' 

Or  sullen  Mole,  that  runneth  underneath ;  *  ** 

Or  Severn  swift^  guilty  of  maiden's  death ;  * 

Or  rocky  Avon,  or  of  sedgy  Lee, 

Or  coaly  Tine,  or  ancient  hallow'd  Dee;* 

■  JProm  atit4r§  ke  ^UM  Hand  in  need  of  natking. 
He  Ib  Btill  Snbstanoe*  with  or  without  Aeddent — T.  Wabtoh. 

B  Yet  on  hU  brothers  akaU  depend  for  elothing. 

By  whom  he  is  elothed,  superindneed,  modified,  d;e. :  but  he  is  stffl  the  same. — ^T. 
Wabtoh. 

o  "Substantia  substantisB  noTSo  contrariatar,"  is  a  school  maxim. — T.  Wabtov. 

P  To  harbour  thote  that  or*  at  cnmAjr. 

His  Accidents.— T.  Wabtok. 

4  B\ver%f  aritej  Ao. 

Milton  is  supposed,  in  the  inTocation  and  assemblage  of  these  rivers,  to  hare  had  an 
eye  on  Spenser's  episode  of  the  nuptials  of  Thames  and  Medway,  "  Faerie  Queene,"  It. 
xi.  I  rather  think  he  consulted  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion."  It  is  hard  to  say,  in  what 
sense,  or  in  what  manner,  this  introduction  of  the  rivers  was  to  be  applied  to.the  sub- 
ject—T.  Wabtoit. 

r  Or  Trentf  who,  like  tome  Earih-hom  ffiant,  aproadi 
Hia  thirty  amu  aUmg  the  indented  meade. 

It  is  said  that  there  were  thirty  sorts  of  fish  in  this  river,  and  thirty  religious  houses 
on  its  banks.  These  traditions,  on  which  Milton  has  raised  a  noble  image,  are  a  rebus 
on  the  name  Trent — T.  Wabtok. 

•  Or  ttJlen  Mole,  that  mmteth  mndemeathm 

At  Miekleham,  near  Dorking  in  Surrey,  the  river  Mole,  during  the  summer,  except 
in  heavy  rains,  sinks  through  its  sandy  bed  into  a  subterraneous  and  invisible  ehanneL 
In  winter  it  constantly  keeps  its  current — T.  Wabtok. 

t  Or  Severn  ew^  guikjf  of  maiden'e  death. 
The  maiden  is  Sabrina.    See  "  Comus,"  v.  827.— T.  Wabtok. 

«  Ancient  haUot^d  Dee. 

Dee's  divinity  was  Druidical.  From  the  same  superstition,  some  rivers  in  Wales  are 
still  held  to  have  the  gift  or  virtue  of  prophecy.  See  note  on  *'  Lyeidas,"  ver.  65. — T 
Wabtok. 
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Or  Humbcr  loud,  that  keeps  the  Scythian's  name;^ 

Or  Medway  smooth,  or  royal-tower'd  Thame/*  ** 

[The  rest  wm  prose.] 


AN  EPITAPH  ON  TH£  ADMIRABLE  DRAMATIC  POET  WILLIAM 

8HAKSP£AR£.< 

What  needs  my  Shakspeare,  for  his  honour'd  boneB, 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 

Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  Memory/  great  heir  of  ikme. 

What  need' St  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name  J 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment. 

Hast  built^i^yself  a  liye-long  monument, 

For  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  arty 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow ;  and  that  each  heart 

Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book," 

Those  Delphick  lines  with  deep  impression  took : 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving; 

And,  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie,  ^ 

That  kings,  for  such  a  tomb,  would  wish  to  die. 


10 


ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  CARRIER, 

Who  lidkened  in  the  time  of  his  Tftcanoyy  being  forbid  to  go  to  London  by  reason 

of  tii«  plagne.  ' 

Herb  lies  old  Hobson ;  Death  hath  broke  his  girt. 
And  here,  alas!  hath  laid  him  in  the  dirt; 

▼  Or  Hwnher  loud,  thai  keept  the  Seytkian*9  nam4, 
Hnmber,  a  Sejthian  king,  landed  in  Britain  three  hundred  years  before  the  Roman 
invasion,  and  was  drowned  in  this  river  by  Locrine,  after  conquering  king  Albanaot. — 
T.  Wabton. 

w  Or  Jfedtoety  $mooth,  or  royal-4ower^d  Tkeme. 
The  smoothness  of  the  Medway  is  ebaracterized  in  the  **  Mourning  Mose  of  Thes- 
tylis."    The  royal  towers  of  Thames  imply  Windsor  castle,  familiar  to  Milton's  riew, 
and  to  which  I  have  already  remarked  his  allusions. — T.  Warton. 

X  This  is  but  an  ordinary  poem  to  come  from  Milton,  on  snob  a  subject :  but  be  did 
not  yet  know  his  own  strength,  or  was  content  to  dissemble  Ity  out  of  deference  to  the 
false  taste  of  his  time.  The  conceit  of  Sbakspeare's  "  lying  sepulchred  in  a  tomb  of 
his  own  making,"  is  in  Waller's  manner,  not  his  own.  But  he  made  Shakspeare  amends 
in  his  "L'Allegro,"  ▼.  133.— Hord. 

Birch,  and  from  him  DV-.  Newton,  asserts,  that  this  copy  of  versee  was  written  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  Milton's,  age,  and  printed  with  the  Poems  of  Shakspeare  at 
London  in  1640.  This  therefore  is  the  first  of  Milton's  pieces  that  was  published.  We 
have  here  restored  the  title  fh>m  the  second  folio  of  Shakspeare,  printed  1632. — T. 
Wakton. 

This  epitaph  is  dated  1630,  in  Milton's  own  edidoa  of  hb  poems  in  IWZ^^Todd. 

7  Dear  ton  of  Memory, 
He  bononn  his  favourite  Shakspeare  with  the  same  relation  as  the  Muses  themselves : 
for  the  Muses  are  called,  by  the  old  poets,  **  the  daughters  of  Memory."    See  Heidod, 
••  Theog."  v.  68.— NnwTON. 

*  7%e  leavea  of  iky  nnralned  book, 
**  Thy  invaluable  book."    So  in  Shakspeare,  "  Rich.  III."  a.  i.  s.  4  :— 

iBestimable  stoa«S|  unvalaed  jewels^-ToDn. 
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Or  else,  the  ways  beinff  foul,  twenty  to  one, 

He 's  here  stook  in  a  sToagh,  and  overthrown. 

'Twas  such  a  shifter,  that,  if  truth  were  known, 

Death  wha  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down : 

For  he  had,  any  time  this  ten  years  full, 

Dodged  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull : 

And  surely  Death  could  neyer  haye  prevail'd, 

Had  not  his  weekly  course  of  carriage  fail'd; 

But  lately  finding  him  so  long  at  home, 

And  thinking  how  his  journey's  end  wha  come. 

And  that  he  had  ta'en  up  his  latest  inn ; 

In  the  kind  office  of  a  chamberlin  * 

Showed  him  his  room  where  he  must  lodge  that  night, 

Pull'd  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light : 

If  any  ask  for  him,  it  shall  be  sed,  % 

Hobson  has  supp'd,  and 's  newly  gone  to  bed. 
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ANOTHER  ON  THE  SAM£.i> 

Here  lieth  one,  who  did  most  truly  prove 

That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move ; 

So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot 

While  he  might  still  jog  on  and  keep  his  trot, 

Made  of  sphere-metal,  never  to  decay 

Until  his  revolution  was  at  stay. 

Time  numbers  motion ;  yet,  without  a  crime 

'Ckdnst  old  truth,  motion  numbered  out  his  time ; 

And,  like  an  engine  moved  with  wheel  and  weight, 

His  principles  being  ceased,  he  ended  straight. 

Rest  that  gives  all  men  life,  gave  him  his  death, 

And  too  much  breathing  put  him  out  of  breath ; 

Nor  were  it  contradiction  to  affirm. 

Too  long  vocation  hastened  on  his  term. 

Merely  to  drive  the  time  away,  he  sickened. 

Fainted,  and  died,  nor  would  with  ale  be  quicken'd ; 

Nay,  quoth  he,  on  his  swooning  bed  outstretched, 

If  I  mayn't  carry,  sure  I'll  ne  er  be  fetch'd^ 

But  vow,  though  the  cross  doctors  all  stood  hearers, 

For  one  carrier  put  down  to  make  six  bearers. 

Ease  was  his  chief  disease ;  and,  to  judge  right, 

He  died  for  heaviness  that  his  cart  went  light : 

His  leisure  told  him  that  his  time  was  come, 

And  lack  of  load  made  his  life  burdensome, 

That  e'en  to  his  last  breath,  there  be  that  say^t,  ^ 

As  he  were  press'd  to  death,  he  cried,  More  weight ! 

>  In  the  kind  ojiee  <(f  a  ehamherlin,  Ac 

I  beliere  the  chamberlain  is  an  officer  not  yet  discontinaed  in  tome  of  the  old  iiuu 
in  the  city.— T.  Waktoh. 

t>  Hobson's  inn  at  London  was  the  Bull  in  Bishopiigate-ttreet,  where  his  figure  in  fresco^ 
with  an  inscription,  was  lately  to  be  seen.  Peck,  at  the  end  of  his  **  Memoirs  of  Crom wcH," 
has  printed  Hobson's  will,  whieh  is  dated  at  the  elose  of  the  year  1630.  He  died  Jan.  1, 
1630,  while  the  plague  was  in  London.   This  piece  was  written  that  year.«-T.  Wuiiox. 
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Buty  had  hiB  doiogs  lasted  as  they  were. 

He  had  been  an  immortal  carrier. 

Obedient  to  the  moon,  he  spent  his  date 

In  course  reciprocal,  and  had  his  fate 

LinkM  to  the  mutual  flowing  of  the  seas ', 

Yet,  strange  to  think,  his  wain  was  his  increase : 

His  letters  are  delivered  all  and  gone ; 

Only  remains  this  superscription. 


sT] 


OK  THB  NEW  FORCERS  OF  CONSCIENCE  X7NBER  THE  LONG 

PARLIAMENT. 

Because  you  haye  thrown  off  your  prelate  lord,* 
And  with  stiff  vows  renounced  his  liturgy,' 
To  seize  ^e  widow'd  whore  Plurality 
From  ibmk  whose  sin  ye  envied,  not  abhorrM; 

Dare  ye  for  this  adjure  the  civil  sword  ' 

To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ  set  free, 
And  ride  us  with  a  classic  hierarchy* 
Taught  ye  by  mere  A.  S.'  and  Rotherford  ?' 

c  Beeatue  you  have  thrown  off  your  prelate  lord,  J;c. 
In  niling  at  establishments,  Milton  condemned  not  episcofiacj  only:  he  thought 
even  the  simple  institntions  of  the  new  reformation  too  rigid  and  arbitrary  for  the 
natural  fi^edom  of  oonsoienee ;  he  contended  for  that  sort  of  individual  or  personal 
religion,  by  whieh  every  man  is  to  be  his  own  priest  When  these  verses  were  written, 
which  form  an  irregular  sonnet,  presbyterianism  was  triumphant:  and  the  independents 
and  tiie  churchmen  joined  in  one  common  complaint  against  a  want  of  toleration.  The 
church  of  Calvin  had  now  ita  heretics.  Milton's  haughty  temper  brooked  no  human 
control :  even  the  parliamentary  hierarchy  was  too  coercive  for  one  who  acknowledged 
only  King  Jesus.  His  firoward  and  refining  philosophy  was  contented  with  no  species 
of  carnal  policy :  conformity  of  all  sorts  was  slavery.  He  was  persuaded  that  the 
modem  presbyter  was  as  much  calculated  for  persecution  and  oppression  as  the 
ancient  bishop. — T.  Wartor. 

d  And  ufith  Hiff  vowe  renounced  hie  liturgy. 

The  Directory  was  enforced  under  severe  penalties  in  1644.  The  legislature  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  not  only  in  places  of  publie  worship^ 
but  in  private  families. — T.  Wartoit. 

•  And  ride  ue  with  a  elaeeie  hierarchy. 
In  the  presbyterian  church  now  established  by  law,  there  were,  among  others, 
classical  assemblies :  the  kingdom  of  England,  instead  of  so  many  dioceses,  was  now 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  provinoes,  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
several  classes  within  their  respective  boundaries :  every  parish  had  a  congregational 
or  parochial  presbytery  for  the  afbirs  of  its  own  circle ;  these  parochial  presbyteries 
were  combined  into  classes,  which  chose  representatives  for  the  provincial  assembly,  aa 
did  the  provincial  for  tiie  nationaL  Thus,  the  city  of  London  being  distributed  into 
twelve  classes,  each  class  chose  two  ministers  and  four  lay-elders  to  represent  them  in  a 
provincial  assembly,  which  received  appeals  from  the  parochial  and  classical  presby- 
teries, Ac.  These  ordinances,  which  ascertain  the  age  of  the  piece  before  us,  took  place 
in  1646  and  1647.    See  Scobell,  "  Col.*'  P.  i.  p.  99,  150.— T.  Warton. 

t  Taught  ye  by  mere  A.  S, 
The  independents  were  now  oontendUng  for  toleration.  In  1643  their  principal 
leaders  published  a  pamphlet  with  this  title,  "An  Apologeticall  Narration  of  some 
Ministers  formerly  exiles  in  the  Netherlands,  now  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines. 
Humbly  submitted  to  the  honourable  Houses  of  Parliament"  This  pieee  was  answered 
by  one  A.  8.,  the  person  intended  by  Milton. — T.  Wabtov 

c  Jtother/ord. 
Samuel  Rutherford,  or  Rutherfoord,  was  one  of  the  chief  commissioners  of  the  church 
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Men,  whose  life,  leanibg,  faith,  aad  pure  intent 

Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  with  Pa«l,  ** 

Must  now  be  named  and  printed  heretieks 

By  fihallow  Edwards^  and  Scotch  what  d'ye  call  :^ 
But  we  do  hope  to  find  out  all  your  tricks, 
Your  plots  ftiKl  packing,  worse  than  those  of  I^t;i 

That  so  the  parliament  ^ 

May,  with  their  wholesome  and  preventive  shears. 

Clip  your  phylacteries,  though  bauk  your  ears,*^ 

And  succour  our  just  fears, 

When  they  shall  read  this  clearly  in  your  charge ; 

New  Presbyter  is  but  Old  Priest  writ  large.'  ** 

of  Scotland,  who  sat  with  the  Assembly  at  Westminster,  and  who  eonemred  in  settHn^ 
the  grand  points  of  presbyterian  discipline.  He  was  professor  of  divinitj  in  the  nni- 
Fcrsity  of  St  Andrew's,  and  has  left  a  great  rariety  of  Calvi«tetic  tracts.  He  was  an 
avowed  enemy  to  the  independents,  as  appears  ttom  his  **  In^tation  on  pretended 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  1649."  It  is  hence  easy  to  see^  why  Bothaiford  was  an 
obnoxious  character  to  Milton. — T.  Wartov. 

^  Bff  4kaUow  Sdtoardt, 

It  is  not  the  "  Gssgrena"  of  Thomas  Edwards  that  is  here  the  olgeet  of  Milton's 
resentment,  as  Dr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Thyer  haye  supposed.  EdwanL  had  attacked 
Milton's  favourite  plan  of  independency,  in  two  pamphlets  full  of  miserable  inrectivesy 
immediately  and  professedly  levelled  against  the  "  Apologetioall  Karration"  above- 
mentioned,  "  Antapologia,  or  a  full  Answer  to  tiie  Apologetic^l  Narration,  Ac,  wherein 
is  handled  many  of  the  controversies  of  these  Times.  By  T.  Edwards,  minister  of  the 
gospel.  Lond.  1644."  However,  in  the  "  Gangrena,"  not  less  than  in  these  two  tracts, 
it  had  been  his  business  to  blacken  the  opponents  of  presbyterian  uniformity^  that  the 
parliament  might  check  their  growth  by  penal  statutes. — T.  Waktos. 

I  And  Sooteh  what  cTye  eaU, 

Perhaps  Henderson,  or  George  Gillespie,  another  Scotch  minister  with  a  harder  name, 
and  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  at  Westminster. — T.  Wabtov. 

J  Tonr  plot9  and  packing,  worts  ikon  fftoM  of  TVsntt 
The  famous  oonndl  of  Trent — T.  Wartov. 

k  Clip  your  phyleusteriet,  though  hauk  your  eariu 

That  is,  although  your  ears  cry  out  that  they  need  elipping,  yet  the  mild  and  gentle 
parliament  will  content  itself  with  only  clipping  away  yoor  Jewish  and  perseentiDg 
principles. — Warburtor. 

The  meaning  of  the  present  context  is,  "  Check  your  insolence,  without  proceeding 
lo  cruel  punishments."    To  <'  t>alk,"  is  to  spare. — T.  Wartoh. 

^WritUurgo, 
That  isy  more  domineerbig  and  tyrannicaL — Wabbvbtoh 
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THB  FIFTH  ODE  OF  HORACE,  Lib.  i. 

What  slender  youth  bedew'd  with  liquid  odours, 
oorts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  caye, 

P^ha  ?  For  whom  hind'st  thou 

In  wreaths  thy  golden  hair^ 
Plain  in  thy  neatness?    O,  how  oft  shall  he 
On  faith  and  changed  gods  complain,  and  seas 

Rough  with  hlack  winds,  and  storms 

Unwonted  shall  admire ! 
Who  now  enjoys  thee  credulous,  all  gold, 
Who  always  vacant,  always  amiable 

Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 

Unmindful.     Hapless  they, 
To  whom  thou  untried  seem'st  fair  I  Mc;  in  my  yow'd 
Picture,  the  sacred  wall  declares  to  have  hung 

My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 

To  the  stern  god  of  sea. 

FROM  GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH. 
Brutus  thus  addresses  Diana  in  the  country  of  Iieogeoia: 

Goddess  of  shades,  and  huntress,  who  at  will 
Walk'st  on  the  rowling  spheres,  and  through  the  deep : 
On  thy  third  reign,  the  earth,  look  now  and  tell 
What  land,  what  seat  of  rest,  thou  bidd'st  me  seek; 
What  certain  seat,  where  I  may  worship  ^ee 
For  aye,  with  temples  vow'd  and  virgin  quires. 

To  whom,  sleeping  before  the  altar,  Diana  answers  in  a  yision  the  same  night ; 

Brutus,  far  to  the  west,  in  the  ocean  wide, 
Beyond  the  realm  of  Oaul,  a  land  there  lies^ 
Seargirt  it  lies,  where  giants  dwelt  of  old ; 
Now  void,  it  fits  thy  people :  thither  bend 
Thy  course;  there  shalt  thou  find  a  lasting  seat; 
There  to  thy  sons  another  Troy  shall  rise. 
And  kings  be  bom  of  thee,  whose  dreadfdl  might 
Shall  awe  the  world,  and  conquer  nations  bold. 

FROM  DANTE. 

Ah,  Constantino  I  of  how  much  ill  was  cansey 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  pope  received  of  thee  I 
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FROM  DANTB. 

Founded  in  chaste  and  humble  poverty^ 

'Gkdnst  them  that  raised  thee  dost  thou  lift  thy  honii 

Impudent  whore  f  where  hast  thou  placed  thy  hope  f 

In  thy  adulterers,  or  thy  ill-got  wealth  ? 

Another  Constantine  comes  not  in  haste. 

FROM  ARIOSTO. 

Then  passed  he  to  a  flowery  mountain  green, 
Which  once  smelt  sweet,  now  stinks  as  odiously : 
This  was  the  gift,  if  you  the  truth  will  have, 
That  Constantine  to  good  Sylvester  gave. 


FROM  HORACE. 

Whom  do  we  count  a  good  man  t    Whom  but  he 
Who  keeps  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  senate, 
Who  judees  in  great  suits  and  controversies, 
Whose  witness  and  opinion  wins  the  cause  ? 
But  his  own  house,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
Sees  his  foul  inside  through  his  whited  skin. 

FROM  EURIPIDES. 

This  is  true  liberty  when  freebom  men, 
Having  to  advise  the  publick,  may  speak  free ;    * 
Which  he  who  can  and  will  deserves  high  praise : 
Who  neither  can,  nor  will,  may  hold  his  peace : 
What  can  be  juster  in  a  state  than  this  ? 


FROM  HORACE. 


Laughing,  to  teach  the  truth, 


What  hinders  f  as  some  teachers  give  to  boys 
Junkets  and  knacks  that  they  may  learn  apace. 


FROM  HORACE. 


Joking  decides  great  things, 


Stronger  and  better  oft  than  earnest  can. 


FROM  SOPHOCLES. 


'Tis  you  that  say  it,  not  I.     You  do  the  deeds, 
And  your  ungodly  deeds  find  me  the  words. 


FROM  SENECA. 


There  can  be  slain 


No  sacrifice  to  God  more  acceptable. 
Than  an  unjust  and  wicked  king. 
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P8AU[I.« 
Done  into  rerM,  195S. 

Blsbs'd  is  the  man  who  hath  not  walkM  astray 

In  ooonsel  of  the  wicked,  and  in  the  way 

Of  sinners  hath  not  stood  and  in  the  seat 

Of  scorners  hath  not  sat.     But  in  the  great 

Jehovah's  law  is  ever  his  delight,  * 

And  in  his  law  he  studies  daj  and  night. 

He  shall  be  as  a  tree,  which  planted  grows 

By  wateiT  streams,  and  in  his  season  knows 

To  yield  his  fmit,  and  his  leaf  shall  not  &11; 

And  what  he  takes  in  hand  shall  prosper  all.  ^ 

Not  so  the  wicked ;  but  as  chaff  which  fann'd 

The  wind  drives,  so  the  wicked  shall  not  stand 

In  judgement,  or  abide  their  trial  then, 

Nor  sinners  in  the  assembly  of  just  ;nen. 

For  the  Lord  knows  the  upri^t  way  of  the  just,  ^ 

And  the  way  of  bad  men  to  ruin  must. 

PSALM  IL 
Doae  August  8, 1653.    Tenette. 

Why  do  the  Oentiles  tumult,  and  the  nations 
Muse  a  vain  thing,  the  kings  of  the  earth  upstand 
With  power,  and  princes  in  their  congregations 

Lay  deep  their  plots  together  through  each  land 
Against  the  Lord  and  his  Messiah  dear  f 
Let  us  break  off,  say  they,  by  strength  of  hand 

Their  bonds,  and  oast  from  us,  no  more  to  wear. 
Their  twisted  cords :  He,  who  in  heaven  doth  dwell. 
Shall  laugh ;  the  Lord  shall  scoff  them ;  then,  severe. 

Speak  to  them  in  his  wrath,  and  in  his  fell  ^ 

And  fierce  ire  trouble  them ;  but  I,  saith  he. 
Anointed  have  my  king  (though  ye  rebel) 

On  Sion,  my  holy  hill.     A  firm  decree 
I  will  declare :  the  Lord  to  me  hath  said, 
Thou  art  my  son,  I  have  begotten  thee  ** 

This  day :  ask  of  me,  and  the  grant  is  made; 
As  Thy  possession  I  on  thee  bestow 
The  heathen;  and  as  thy  conquest  to  be  sway'd. 

Earth's  utmost  bounds,  them  shalt  thou  bring  full  low 

With  iron  sceptre  bruised,  and  them  disperse  ^ 

Like  to  a  potter's  vessel  shiver'd  so. 

•  Metrical  psalmody  was  much  cultivated  in  this  age  of  fknaticism.  MiIton>  father 
is  a  composer  of  some  of  the  tunes  in  Raveneroft's  Psalms. — T.  Warton. 

"  A  literal  version  of  the  Psalms  may  boldly  be  asserted  impracticable ;  for,  if  it  were 
not,  a  poet  so  great  as  Milton  would  not,  even  in  his  earliest  youth,  have  proved  him- 
self so  very  little  of  a  formidable  rival,  as  he  has  done,  to  Thooauis  Sternbold."  Mason's 
'*  Essays  on  English  Church  Music,"  1795,  p.  177.  In  the  last  of  these  traaslatioixs. 
however,  as  Mr.  Warton  observes,  are  some  very  poetical  expressions. — Todd. 
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And  now  be  wise  at  lengthy  ve  kings  averse ; 
Be  tanght^  je  judges  of  the  earth ;  with  fear 


Jehoyah  serve  and  let  your  joy  converse 
With  trembling :  kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  appear 

In  anger,  and  ye  perish  in  the  way. 

If  once  his  wrath  take  fire  like  fuel  sere, 
Happy  all  those  who  have  in  him  their  stay. 


PSALM  HL    AvGUiT  9,  1658.^Wlien  b«  fl«d  from  Absalom. 

LoBD,  how  many  are  my  foes  I 
How  many  those, 
That  in  arms  against  me  rise  I 
Many  are  the^,  ^ 
That  of  my  life  distrustfully  thus  say ; 
No  help  for  him  in  God  there  lies. 
But  thou,  Lord,  art  my  shield,  my  glory, 
Thee,  through  my  story. 
The  exalter  of  my  head  I  count : 
Aloud  I  cried 
Unto  Jehovah :  He  full  soon  replied. 
And  heard  me  from  His  holy  mount. 
I  lay  and  slept ;  'I  waked  again ; 
For  my  sustain^ 
Was  the  Lord.     Of  many  millions 
The  populous  rout 
I  fear  not,  though,  encamping  round  about. 
They  pitch  against  me  their  pavilions. 
Rise,  Ix>rd ;  save  me,  my  Ood ;  for  Thou 
Hast  smote  ere  now 
On  the  cheek-bone  all  my  foes; 
Of  men  abhorr'd 
Hast  broke  the  teeth.    This  help  was  from  the  Lord; 
Thy  blessing  on  thy  people  flows. 


PSALM  IV.    AvQVST  10, 195S. 

Answer  me  when  I  call, 
God  of  my  righteousness ; 
In  straits,  and  in  distress, 
Thou  didst  me  disenthrall 
And  set  at  large ;  now  spare. 

Now  pity  me,  and  hear  my  earnest  prayer. 
Great  ones,  how  long  will  ve 
^       My  glory  have  in  scorn  f 

How  long  be  thus  forlorn 

Still  to  love  vanity  ? 

b  Jfjr  ntHain, 
The  verb  oonrerted  into  a  substaniirey— Todd. 


To  lore,  to  seek;  to  prize, 

Things  false  and  vain,  and  nothing  else  but  lies? 
Tet  know,  the  Lord  hath  chose, 
Chose  to  himself  apart, 
The  good  and  meek  of  heart ; 
(For  whom  to  choose  He  knows) 
Jehovah  from  on  high 

Will  hear  my  voice,  what  time  to  him  I  cry. 
Be  awed  and  do  not  sin ; 
Speak  to  your  hearts  alone, 
if^n  yonr  beds  each  one, 
And  be  at  peace  within. 
Offer  the  offerings  just 

Of  righteoQsness,  and  in  Jehovah  trust. 
Many  there  be  that  say. 
Who  yet  will  show  us  good  f 
Talking  like  this  world's  brood : 
Bat,  Lord,  thos  let  me  pray ; 
On  us  lif^  up  the  light. 

Lift  up  the  &vour  of  thy  countenance  bright. 
Lito  my  heart  more  joy 
And  gladness  thou  hast  put, 
Than  when  a  year  of  glut 
Their  stores  doth  overcloy, 
And  from  their  plenteous  grounds 

With  vast  increase  their  com  and  wine  abounds. 
In  peace  at  once  will  I 
Both  lay  me  down  and  sleep ; 
For  thou  alone  dost  keep 
Me  safe  where'er  I  lie ; 
As  in  a  rocky  cell, 

Thou,  Lord;  alone,  in  safety  makest  me  dwell. 
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PSALM  V.    Avauer  IS,  165S. 

JxHOVAH,  to  my  words  eive  ear, 
My  meditation  weigh; 

The  voice  of  my  complaining  hear, 
My  King  and  God ;  for  unto  thee  I  pray. 

Jehovah,  thou  my  early  voice 
Shalt  in  the  morning  hear; 

Li  the  morning  I  to  thee  with  choice 
Will  rank  my  prayers,  and  wateh  till  thou  appear. 
For  ihou  art  not  a  God  that  takes 
In  wickedness  delight ; 

Evil  with  thee  no  biding  makes ; 
Fools  or  mad  men,  stand  not  within  thy  sight. 

All  workers  of  iniquity 

Thou  hatest^  and  them  unblest 

Thou  wilt  destroy  that  speak  a  lie; 
The  bloody  and  guileful  man  God  doth  detest. 
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But  I  willy  in  tbj  mercies  dear, 

Thy  nomerous  mercies^  go 
Into  thy  house ;  I,  in  thy  fear, 
Will  towards  thy  holy  temple  worship  low. 
Lord,  lead  me  in  thy  righteousness^ 

Lead  me,  because  of  those 
That  do  observe  if  I  transgress; 
Set  thy  ways  right  before,  where  my  step  goes. 
For,  in  his  fsdtering  mouth  unstable, 

No  word  is  firm  or  sooth;" 
Their  inside,  troubles  miserable ; 
An  open  grave  their  throat,  their  tongue  they  smoothe. 
Ckfd,  find  them  guilty;  let  them  fall. 

By  their  own  counsels  quell'd; 
Push  them  in  their  rebellions  all 
Still  on ;  for  against  thee  they  have  rebell'd. 
Then  all  who  trust  in  thee,  shall  bring 

Their  joy ;  while  thou  from  blame 
Defcnd'st  them,  they  shall  ever  sine 
And  shall  triumph  in  thee,  who  love  thy  name. 
For  thou,  Jehovah,  wilt  be  found 
To  bless  the  just  man  still ; 
'  As  with  a  shield,  thou  wilt  surround 
Him  with  thy  lasting  favour  and  goodwill. 

PSALM  VL    August  IS,  1653. 

Lord,  in  thine  anger  do  not  reprehend  me, 
Nor  in  thy  hot  displeasure  me  correct ; 
Pity  me,  Lord,  for  I  am  much  deject,* 
And  very  weak  and  faint ;  heal  and  amend  me : 
For  all  my  bones,  that  ev'n  with  anguish  ake, 

Are  troubled ;  yea,  my  soul  is  troubled  sore ; 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?  Turn,  Lord ;  restore 
My  soul ;  0,  save  me  for  thy  goodness  sake : 
For  in  death  no  remembrance  is  of  thee ; 

Who  in  the  grave  can  celebrate  thy  praise  7 

Wearied  I  am  with  sighing  out  my  days ; 
Nightly  my  couch  I  make  a  kind  of  sea ; 

My  bed  I  water  with  my  tears ;  mine  eye 

Through  grief  consumes,  is  waxen  old  and  dark 

In  the  midst  of  all  mine  enemies  that  mark. 
Depart,  all  ye  that  work  iniquity, 
Depart  from  me;  for  the  voice  of  my  weeping 

The  Lord  hath  heard ;  the  Lord  hath  heard  my  prayer ; 

My  supplication  with  acceptance  fair 
The  Lord  will  own,  and  have  me  in  his  keeping. 

«  Sooth  is  true. — ^T.  Wartow. 

A  Defect, 
Dejected. — ^Todd 
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Mine  enemies  shall  all  be  blank  and  dashM 
With  much  confusion;  theni  grown  red  with  shw^i 
They  shall  return  in  haste  the  w^j  they  came; 

And  in  a  moment  shall  be  quite  abash'd.     '    '    ' 

PSALM  yn.    AveusT  14»  16^3. 

Upon  the  words  of  Ohot h  the  ^i^aniito  ag^it  )m» 

LoBD;  my  Ood;  to  thee  I  fly; 
Save  me  and  secure  me  under 
Thy  protection^  while  I  cry; 
Lesty  as  a  lion/ and  no  wonder. 
He  haste  to  tear  my  soul  asunder. 
Tearing  and  no  reiscue  nigh. 

Lord;  my  Qodf  if  I  have  thought 
Or  done  this ;  if  wickedness 
Be  in  my  hands;  if  I  have  wrought 
111  to  him  that  meant  me  peace ; 
Or  to  him  have  rendered  lesS; 
And  not  freed  my  foe  for  naught; 

Let  the  enemy  pursue  my  soul; 
And  oyertake  it ;  let  him  tread 
My  life  down  to  the  earth,  and  rcXL 
In  the  dust  my  glory  dead. 
In  the  dust ;  and  there,  outspread. 
Lodge  it  with  dishonour  foul. 

BisC;  Jehovah;  in  thine  ire. 
Bouse  thyself;  amidst  the  rage 
Of  my  foeS;  that  urge  like  fire; 
And  wake  ^r  me;  their  fury  assuage : 
Judgement  here  thou  didst  engage 
And  command,  which  I  desire. 

So  the  assemblies  of  each  nation 
WiU  surround  theC;  seeking  right; 
Thence  to  thy  glorious  habitation 
Return  on  high;  and  in  their  sight. 
Jehovah  judgeth  most  upright 
All  people  from  the  world's  foundation. 

Judge  mC;  Lord ;  be  judge  in  this 
According  to  my  righteousness. 
And  the  innocence  which  is 
Upon  me :  cause  at  length  to  cease 
Of  evil  men  the  wickedness; 
And  their  power  that  do  amiss : 

But  the  just  establish  fast; 

Since  thou  art  the  just  Qod  that  tries 
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Hearts  and  reins.    On  God  is  oast 
My  defenoe^  and  in  him  lies, 
In  him,  who,  both  jost  and  wise. 
Saves  the  upright  of  heart  at  last. 

God  is  a  jost  judge  and  seyerey 

And  God  is  every  day  offended ; 

If  the  nnjnst  will  not  forbear. 

His  sword  he  whets,  his  bow  hath  bended 

Already,  and  for  him  intended 

The  tools  of  death,  that  waits  him  near. 

His  arrows  purposely  made  he 
For  them  that  perseonte.     Behold, 
He  travels  big  with  vanity; 
Trouble  he  hath  conceived  of  old. 
As  in  a  womb ;  and  from  that  mould 
Hath  at  length  brought  forth  a  lie. 

He  digg'd  a  pit,  and  delved  it  deep, 

And  fell  into  the  pit  he  made : 

His  mischief,  that  due  course  doth  keep, 

Turns  on  his  head ;  and  his  ill  trade 

Of  violence  will,  undela/d. 

Fall  on  his  crown  with  ruin  steep. 

Then  will  I  Jehovah's  praise 
According  to  his  justice  raise, 
And  sing  the  name  and  deity 
Of  Jehovah,  the  Most  High. 

PSALM  ym.    Axronsf  H  1^58. 

0  JiHOVAH,  our  Lord,  how  wondrous  great 
And  glorious  is  thy  name  through  all  the  earth  I 

So  as  above  the  heavens  thy  praise  to  set 
Out  of  the  tender  mouths  of  latest  birth. 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou 
Hast  founded  strength  because  of  all  thv  foes. 

To  stint  the  enemy,  and  slack  the  avenger's  brow. 
That  bends  his  rage  thy  providence  to  oppose. 

When  I  behold  ^hy  heavens,  thy  fingers'  art; 

The  moon  an  I  stars  which  thou  so  bright  hast  set 
In  the  pure  firui.iment;  then  saith  my  heart, 

O,  what  is  man,  that  thou  remember'st  yet, 

And  think'st  upon  him ;  or  of  man  begot, 
That  him  thou  visit'st,  and  of  him  art  found  ? 

Scarce  to  be  less  than  gods,  thou  madest  his  lot ; 
With  honour  and  with  state  thou  hast  him  cro?m'd« 
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O'er  the  works  of  thj  hand  thou  madest  him  lord; 

Thoa  hast  put  all  ander  his  lordly  feet ; 
All  flocks  and  herds,  bj  thy  commandiDg  word; 

All  beasts,  that  in  the  field  or  forest  meet; 

Fowl  of  the  heavens,  and  fish  that  through  the  wet 
Sea-paths  in  shoals  do  slide,  and  know  no  dearth. 

0  Jehovah,  oar  Lord,  how  wonderous  great 
And  glorioos  is  thy  name  through  all  the  earth  I 


Apbil,  1648.   J.  M. 

Niii«  of  the  Pialmi  done  into  metre,  wherein  all,  bat  what  is  in  a  difTerent  ohanoter^ 
are  the  Teiy  worda  of  the  tezt^  translated  from  the  originaL 

PSALM  LXXX. 

1    Thou,  Shepherd,  that  dost  Israel  Aseep, 
Oiye  ear  in  time  of  need  ; 
Who  leadest  like  a  flock  of  sheep 

Thy  laved  Joseph's  seed ; 
That  sitt'st  between  the  cherubs  hrightf 

Between  their  wings  auttpread  ; 
Shine  forth,  and  from  thy  doud  give  lighij 
And  on  ourfoet  thy  dread, 
2.  In  Ephndm's  view  and  Benjamin's, 
And  in  Manasses'  sight. 
Awake  thy  strength,  come,  and  he  teen 
To  save  us  by  thy  might. 
8.  Turn  us  b^^  ;  thy  gract  divine 
To  us,  0  Gk>d,  vouc?isa/e; 
Cause  thou  thy  fiu»  on  us  to  shine, 
And  then  we  shall  be  safe. 
4.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  how  long  wilt  thou. 
How  long  wilt  thou  declare 
Thy  smoking  wrath  and  angry  brow 
Against  ^j  people's  prayer  1 
6.  Thou  feed'st  them  with  the  bread  of  tears; 
Their  bread  with  tears  they  eat ; 
And  makest  them  largely  dnnk  the  tears 
Wherewith  their  cheeks  are  wet, 

6.  A  strife  thou  makest  us  and  apr^ 

To  every  neighbour  foe ; 
Amonff  themselves  they  laugh,  they  play, 
And  flouts  at  us  they  throw. 

7.  Betum  us,  and  thy  grace  divine^ 

0  Ood  of  Hosts,  vouchsafe  ; 
Cause  thou  thy  fM^  on  us  to  shinci 
And  then  we  shall  be  safe. 

8.  A  vine  from  Egypt  thou  hast  brought, 

Thy  free  love  made  it  thine  ; 
And  diovest  out  nations,  prottd  and  haut^ 
To  plant  this  lov^  vine. 
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9.  Thou  didst  prepare  for  it  a  plaoe^ 
And  root  it  deep  and  fast; 
That  it  began  to  grov>  apace^ 
And  fiU'd  the  land  ai  laU. 

10.  With  her  green  shade  that  coyer'd  aU^ 

The  hills  were  ovtnpread} 
Her  boaghs  as  high  eu  eedars  tall 
Advanced  their  lo/fy  head. 

11.  Her«  branches  on  the  yseUem  dd& 

Down  to  the  sea  she  sent^ 

And  upward  to  that  river  wide 

Her  other  branches  went, 

12.  Why  hast  thou  laid  her  hedges  low^ 

And  broken  down  her  fence ; 
That  all  may  pluck  her,  as  they  go. 
With  rudeU  violence  f 

13.  The  tusked  boar  out  of  the  wood 

Up  turns  it  by  the  roots } 
While  beasts  there  brouae,  and  make  their  fbod 
Ser  grapee  and  tender  shoots, 

14.  Return  now,  God  of  Hosts ;  look  down 

From  heayen,  thy  seat  divine; 
Behold  usj  hut  without  a  frown  i 
And  visit  this  iky  vine. 

15.  Visit  this  vine,  which  thy  right  hand 

Hath  set,  and  planted  long; 
And  the  young  branch,  that  for  thyself 
Thou  hast  made  firm  and  strong. 

16.  But  now  it  is  consumed  with  fire, 

And  cut  wUh  axes  down ; 
They  perish  at  thy  dreadful  ire. 
At  thy  rebuke  and  frown. 

17.  Upon  the  man  of  thy  right  hand 

Let  thy  good  hana  be  laid; 
Upon  the  son  of  man,  whom  thou 
Strong  for  thyself  hast  made. 

18.  So  shall  we  not  go  back  from  thee 

To  ways  of  sin  and  dtame  : 
Quicken  us  thou ;  then  gladly  we 
Shall  call  upon  thy  name. 

19.  B«tum  us,  and  thy  grace  divine. 

Lord  Ood  of  Hosts,  vouchsafe; 
Cause  thou  thy  face  on  us  to  shine, 
And  then  we  shall  be  safe. 
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1.  To  God  our  strength  sing  loud  a$ul  dear, 
Sing  loud  to  God  our  King; 
To  Jacob's  God,  that  aU  may  hear. 
Loud  acclamations  ring. 
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2.  Prepare  a  hymn,  prepare  a  song^ 
Tne  timbrel  hither  bring ; 
The  cheerful  psaltrj  bring  along. 
And  harp  lotVA  pleasant  ttring, 
8.  Blow,  a*  is  toem^y  in  the  new  moon. 
With  tram  pets'  lofty  wwndy 
The  appointed  time,  the  day  whereon 
Oar  solemn  feast  cornea  round. 

4.  This  was  a  statute  given  of  old 

For  Israel  to  observe; 
A  law  of  Jacob's  God,  to  hcMy 

From  whence  they  might  not  swerve^ 

5.  This  he  a  testimony  ordain'd 

In  Joseph,  not  to  change, 
When  as  he  pass'd  throagh  Egypt  land^ 
The  tongae  I  heard  was  strange. 

6.  From  burden,  and  from  slavish  toil, 

I  set  his  shoulder  free  : 
His  hands  from  pots,  and  miry  soil, 
Deliver'd  were  by  me. 

7.  When  trouble  did  thee  sore  assail, 

On  me  then  didst  thou  call ; 
And  I  to  free  thee  did  not  fail 

And  led  thee  out  of  thrdU. 
I  answer'd  thee  in  thunder  deep. 

With  clouds  encompassed  round ; 
I  tried  thee  at  the  water  Ue^ 

Of  Meriba  renowned, 

8.  Hear,  0  my  people,  hearken  well; 

I  testify  to  thee, 
Hum  ancient  stock  of  Israel, 
If  thou  wilt  list  to  me : 

9.  Throughout  the  land  of  thy  abode 

No  alien  god  shall  be ; 
Nor  shalt  thou  to  a  foreign  god 
In  honour  bend  thy  knee. 

10.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  brought 

Thee  out  of  Egypt  land  ; 
Ask  large  enough,  and  I,  besought^ 
Will  grant  thy  full  demand. 

11.  And  yet  my  people  would  not  hear^ 

Nor  hearken  to  my  voice ; 
And  Iscael,  wkom  I  loved  so  dear^ 
Misliked  me  for  his  choice. 

12.  Then  did  I  leave  them  to  their  will, 

And  to  their  wandering  mind ; 
Their  own  conceits  they  foUow'd  still, 
Their  own  devices  blind. 

13.  0,  that  my  people  would  he  wite^ 
To  serve  me  all  their  days  I 
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Andy  0|  that  Israel  would  advise 
To  walk  iny  rigkUaM  ways  I 

14.  Then  would  I  soon  bring  down  their  foes, 

ThaJt  now  90 proudly  rise; 
And  torn  my  hand  against  aU  those 
That  are  their  enemies. 

15.  Who  hate  the  Lord  should  then  he  fain 

To  bow  to  him  and  bend ; 
Bat  they  J  his  people  f  should  remain; 
Their  time  should  have  no  end : 

16.  And  he  would  feed  them  from  the  shock 

With  flour  of  finest  wheat, 

And  satisfy  them  from  the  rock 

With  honey  ybr  their  meat. 

PSALM  LXXXn. 

1.  GtOD  in  the  great  assembly  stands 

0/  kings  and  lordly  states; 
Among  the  gods,  on  both  his  hands, 
He  judges  and  debates. 

2.  How  long  will  ye  pervert  the  right 

With  judgment  false  and  wrong, 
Favouring  the  wicked  by  your  might, 

Who  thence  grow  bold  and  strong  t 
8.  Regard  the  weak  and  fatherless; 

Despatch  the  poor  man's  cause ; 
And  raise  the  man  in  deep  distress 

By  just  and  equal  laws. 

4.  Defend  the  poor  and  desolate, 

And  rescue  from  the  hands 

Of  wicked  men  the  low  estate 

Of  him  iha^  help  demands. 

5.  They  know  not,  nor  will  understand; 

In  darkness  they  walk  on ; 
The  earth's  foundations  all  are  moved; 
And  out  of  order  gone. 

6.  I  said  that  ye  were  godB,  yea,  all 

The  sons  of  God  Most  High ; 

7.  But  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall, 

As  other  princes  die. 

8.  Rise,  Gk)d :  judge  thou  the  earth  in  mighty 

This  wicked  earth  redress ; 
For  Thou  art  He  who  shall  by  right 
The  nations  all  possess. 


PSALM  LXXXm. 


1.  Bb  not  thou  silent  now  at  lengthy 
O  God ;  hold  not  thy  peace; 
Sit  thou  not  still,  0  God  of  strength^ 
We  cry,  and  do  not  cease. 
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2.  For,  lo,  ^j  furiouB  foes  now  swell, 
And  storm  outrageously ; 
And  they  that  hate  thee,  proud  andfeUy 
Exalt  their  heads  full  high. 
8.  Affainst  thy  people  they  contrive 
Their  plots  and  counsels  deep ) 
Them  to  ensnare  they  chiefly  strive. 
Whom  thou  dost  hide  and  keep. 

4.  Gome,  let  us  cut  them  off,  say  they, 

Till  they  no  nation  be; 
That  Israel's  name  for  ever  may 
Be  lost  in  memory. 

5.  For  they  consult  with  all  their  might ; 

And  all,  as  one  in  mind. 
Themselves  against  thee  they  unite. 
And  in  firm  union  bind. 

6.  The  tents  of  Edom,  and  the  brood 

Of  Bcomful  Ishmael, 
Moab,  with  them  of  Hagar's  blood, 

Thai  in  the  dueri  dtodl; 
/.  Oebal  and  Ammon  there  con^pire^ 

And  hateful  Amalek ; 
The  Philistines,  and  they  of  Tyre, 

Whoee  bounds  the  sea  doth  check. 
8.  With  them  great  Ashur  also  bands, 

And  doth  confirm  the  knot : 
AU  these  have  lent  their  armed  hands 

To  aid  the  sons  of  Lot. 
9   Do  to  them  as  to  Midian  bold, 

That  waxted  aU  the  coast; 
To  Sisera ;  and,  as  is  toldj 

Thou  didst  to  Jabin's  host, 
When,  at  the  brook  of  Kishon  cldj 

They  were  repulsed  and  slain, 

10.  At  Endor  quite  cut  off,  and  roll'd 

As  dung  upon  the  plain. 

11.  As  Zeb  and  Oreb  evil  sped, 

So  let  their  princes  speed ; 
As  Zeba  and  Zalmunna  bled. 
So  let  their  princes  bleed. 

12.  For  they  amidst  their  pride  have  said, 

By  right  now  shall  we  seise 
God's  houses,  and  toiU  now  invade 
Their  stately  palaces. 
18.  My  Ood,  0  make  them  as  a  wheel; 
JVb  quiet  let  them  find; 
Giddv  and  restless  let  them  red, 
Like  stubble  from  the  wind. 
14.  As  when  an  aged  wood  takes  fiie^ 
Which  on  a  sudden  strays; 
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The  greedy  flame  runs  higher  and  higber^ 
Till  all  the  monntains  blaze ; 

15.  So  with  thy  whirlwind  them  pursue, 

And  with  thy  tempest  chase ; 

16.  And|  till  thej  yield  thee  honour  due, 

Lord|  fill  with  shame  their  &ce. 

17.  Ashamed  and  troubled  let  them  be. 

Troubled  and  shamed  for  ever ; 
Ever  confounded,  and  so  die 

With  shame,  and  'tcape  it  never. 
18   Then  shall  they  know,  that  Thou,  whose  nam€( 
Jehovah  is  idone, 
Art  the  Most  High,  and  Thau  the  9ame 
O'er  all  the  earth  art  One. 


PSALM  LXXXIV^ 

1.  How  lovely  are  thy  dwellings  fiur  I 

O  Lord  of  Ho^ts,  how  dear 
Thepleasant  tabernacles  are, 
Where  thou  dost  dweU  so  near! 

2.  Mysoul  doth  Ions,  and  almost  die^ 

Thy  courts,  0  ^rd,  to  see ) 
My  heart  and  flesh  aloud  do  cry, 

O  living  Ood,  for  thee. 
8.  There  ev'n  the  sparrow,  freed  from  torong^ 

Hath  found  a  house  of  rett ; 
Th6  swallow  there,  to  lay  her  young, 

Hath  built  her  brooding  nest  j 
EVn  by  thy  altars.  Lord  of  Hosts, 

They  find  their  safe  abode  ; 
And  home  they  fly  from  round  (he  coasU^ 

Toward  thee,  my  King,  my  Ood. 

4.  Happy,  who  in  thy  house  reside. 

Where  thee  they  ever  praise  I 

5.  Happy,  whose  strength  in  thee  doth  bide, 

And  in  their  hearts  thy  ways ! 

6.  They  pass  through  Baca's  thirsty  vale, 

That  dry  and  barren  ground  ; 
As  through  a  fruitful,  watery  dale, 
Where  springs  and  showers  abound. 

7.  They  journey  on  from  strength  to  strength 

wW^  joy  and  gladeome  ckeerj 
Tin  all  before  our  God  at  length 
In  Sion  do  appear. 

8.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  hear  now  my  prayer; 

0  Jacob's  God,  give  ear; 
0.  Thou  God,  our  shield,  look  on  fiie  face 

Of  thy  anointed  dear: 
10.  For  one  day  in  thy  courts  tQ  Pe, 
Is  better,  and  more  blestp 
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Than  in  the  joys  of  vanity 

A  thousand  days  at  b^. 
I,  in  the  temple  of  my  (}t)d, 

Had  rather  keep  a  door ; 
Than  dwell  in  tents^  and  rich  dbode^ 

With  sin  /or  evermore, 

11.  For  God  the  Lord,  both  sun  and  shield, 

Gives  grace  and  glory  bright; 
Nogood  from  them  shall  be  withheld 
whose  ways  are  just  and  right. 

12.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  that  reign* U  on  high  ; 

That  man  is  trvly  blest. 
Who  ardy  on  thee  doth  rely, 
And  in  thee  only  rest. 
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PSALM  LXXXY. 

1.  Thy  land  to  fevonr  graciously 

Thou  hafit  not,  Lord,  been  ^tA  \ 
Thou  hasffrom  hard  caiptiviiy 
Returned  Jacob  back : 

2.  The  iniquity  thou  didst  forgive 

Thai  wrought  thy  people  woe ; 
And  all  their  sin,  that  did  thee  grieve, 

Hast  hid  where  none  ^mU  know, 
8.  Thine  anger  all  thou  hadst  removed, 

.And  calmly  didst  return  . 
From  thy  fierce  wrath,  whicli  we  had  proved 

Far  worse  than  fire  to  bum. 

4.  God  of  our  saving  health  and  peace, 

Turn  us,  and  us  restore ; 
Thine  indignation  cause  to  cease 
Toward  us,  and  chide  no  more, 

5.  Wilt  thou  be  angry  without  end, 

For  ever  angry  thus  ? 
Wilt  thou  thy  frowning  ire  extend 
From  age  to  age  on  us  ? 

6.  Wilt  thou  not  turn,  and  hear  our  voice, 

And  us  again  revive ; 
That  so  thy  people  may  rejoice, 
By  thee  preserved  alive  ? 

7.  Cause  us  to  see  thy  goodness,  Lord ; 

To  us  thy  mercy  shew ; 
Thy  saving  health  to  us  afford. 
And  life  in  us  renew, 

8.  And  now,  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak, 

I  will  go  straight  and  hear ; 
For  to  his  people  he  speaks  peace. 

And  to  his  saints  full  dear, 
To  his  dear  saints,  he  will  speak  peace ', 

But  let  them  never  more 
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Betarn  to  folly,  hU  tmrceam 
J\}  treapau  om  before.^ 
9.  Surely,  to  auch  aa  do  him  fctr, 
8alyation  is  at  hand; 
And  glory  shall  ere  long  appear 
To  dwell  within  oar  land. 

10.  Meroy  and  Truth,  that  loiig  loere  mta^d^ 

Now  joufuRy  are  met ; 
Sunset  Peace  and  Righteousness  have  kiaTd, 
And  hand  in  hand  are  teL 

11.  Truth  from  the  earth,  like  to  ajknoer^ 

Shall  bud  and  blossom  «A«n; 
And  Justice,  from  her  heavenly  bower, 
Look  down  on  mortal  men, 

12.  The  Lord  will  also  then  bestow 

Whatever  thing  is  good ; 
Our  hmd  shall  forth  in  plenty  throw 
Her  fruits  to  be  owr/ood. 

13.  Before  him  Righteousness  sbaU  go, 

Ei$  royal  harbinger: 
Then  will  he  come,  and  not  be  slow; 
His  footsteps  cannot  err. 

P8ALM-LXXXVL 

1.  Thy  gracious  ear,  0  Lord,  incline; 

Ohearme, /*5Ci>ray/ 
For  I  am  poor,  and  almost  pme 
With  need,  and  sad  decay. 

2.  Preserve  my  soul ;  for  I  have  trod 

Thy  ways,  and  love  the  j^wt: 
Save  thou  thy  servant,  O  my  God, 

Who  stiU  in  thee  doth  trust. 
8.  Pity  me.  Lord,  for  daily  thee 

I  call ;  4.  0,  make  rejoice 
Thy  servant's  soul ;  for.  Lord,  to  thee 

I  lift  my  soul  and  voice : 
6.  For  thou  art  good;  thou.  Lord,  art  prone 

To  pardon ;  thou  to  all 
Art  full  of  mercy,  thou  alone 

To  them  that  on  thee  call. 

6.  Unto  my  supplication.  Lord, 

Give  ear,  and  to  the  cry 
Of  my  iTicessant  prayers  afford 
Thy  hearing  graciously. 

7.  I,  in  the  day  of  my  distress. 

Will  call  on  thee /or  aid; 
For  thou  wilt  grant  me  free  access^ 
And  answer  what  Ipra^d. 

8.  Like  thee  among  the  gods  is  none, 

0  Lord ;  nor  any  works 
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OfaJU  that  other  godg  have  done^ 
Like  to  thy  gkricnu  works. 
9.  The  nations  all  whom  thou  hast  made 
Shall  come,  ankd  aU  shoRJrame 
To  bow  them  low  before  thee^  Lord, 
And  glorify  th j  name : 

10.  For  great  then  art,  and  wonders  great 

By  thy  strong  hand  are  done ; 
Thou,  tn  thy  everkuHng  secU, 
Bemainest  God  alone. 

11.  Teach  me,  O  Lord,  thy  way  most  right; 

I  in  thy  truth  will  bide; 
To  fear  thy  name  my  heart  unite; 
So  ihaU  It  never  dide, 

12.  Thee  will  I  praise,  O  Lord  my  Gk)d, 

Thee  honour  and  adore 
With  my  whole  heart,  and  blase  abroad 

Thy  name  for  evermore. 
18.  For  great  thy  mercy  is  toward  me, 

And  thon  hast  freed  my  soul, 
Ev'n  from  the  lowest  hell  set  fi«e, 

From  deepeti  darkneufoul. 

14.  0  Gk)d,  the  proud  against  me  rise, 

And  violent  men  are  met 
To  seek  my  life,  and  in  their  eyes 
No  fear  of  thee  have  set 

15.  But  thou,  Lord,  art  the  God  most  mild, 

Beadiest  thy  grace  to  shew. 
Slow  to  be  anirry,  and  art  styled 
Most  mercinil,  most  true. 

16.  0,  turn  to  me  thy/aceat  length. 

And  me  have  mercy  on ; 
Unto  thy  servant  give  thy  strength. 
And  save  thy  handmaid's  son. 

17.  Some  sisn  of  good  to  me  afford, 

And  let  my  foes  then  see. 
And  be  ashamed ;  because  thou.  Lord, 
Dost  help  and  comfort  me. 

PSALM  LXXXVn. 

1.  Among  the  holy  mountains  high 

Is  his  foundation  fiist; 
There  seated  is  his  sanctuary; 
JSU  temple  there  is  placed, 

2.  Sion'sybtr  gates  the  ix>rd  loves  more 

Than  all  the  dwellings  y^tr 
Of  Jacob's  land,  though  there  be  store^ 
And  aU  within  his  care, 
8.  City  of  God,  most  glorious  things 
Of  thee  abroad  are  8x>oke; 
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4.  I  meiition  Egypt,  tchere  proud  hingt  \ 

Did  our  foTtfa£kert  yoke, 
I  mention  Babel  to  my  friends, 

Philifltia  fuU  of  mxm  ; 
And  Tyre,  with  Ethiop's  utmost  ends :  ^ 

Lo,  this  man  there  was  bom : 

5.  But  tunee  that  praise  zhaU  in  out  ear 

Be  said  of  Sion  last; 
This  and  this  man  was  bom  in  her; 

High  God  shall  fix  her  fast.  ^    \ 

6.  The  Lord  shall  write  it  in  a  scroll  \ 

That  ne'er  shall  be  outwom. 
When  he  the  nations  doth  inroll ; 

That  this  man  there  was  bom.  I 

7.  Both  they  who  sing,  and  they  who  danoe,  "    \ 

Widi  sacred  songs  are  there;  j 

In  thee  fresh  brooks  and  soft  streams  glance^ 
And  all  my  fountains  dear. 


PSALM  LXXXYIIL 

1.  Lord  God,  that  dost  me  save  ttid  ke^, 

All  day  to  thee,  I  cry ; 
And  all  ni^ht  long  before  thee  1009, 
Before  tnee  prostrate  He, 

2.  Lito  thy  presence  let  my  prayer,  *    ' 

With  sighs  devout  ascend; 
And  to  my  cries,  that  ceaseless  aiy, 

Thine  ear  with  fftvonr  bend.  | 

3.  For,  cloy'd  with  woes  and  trouble  store, 

Surcharged  my  soul  doth  lie }  '^    ' 

My  life,  at  Deal's  uncheerful  door^ 
Unto  the  grave  draws  nigh. 

4.  Reckoned  I  am  with  them  that  pass 

Down  to  the  dismal  pit : 
I  am  a  man ;  but  weak,  alas  I  " 

And  for  that  name  unfit.  ! 

5.  From  life  discharged,  and  parted  quite  j 

Among  the  dead  to  deep  ;  i 

And  like  the  slain  in  lloody  fighty 

That  in  the  grave  lie  de^.  * 

Whom  thou  rememberest  no  more, 

Dost  never  more  regard ; 
Them,  from  thy  hand  delivered  o'er, 

Deaths  s  hideous  house  hath  barred. 

6.  Thou  in  the  lowest  pit  profound  • 

Hast  set  me  allforlorny  I 

Where  thickest  darkness  hovers  round,  ' 
In  horrid  deeps  to  mourn, 

7.  Thy  wrath,  from  which  no  shelter  saves,  \ 

Full  sore  doth  press  on  me ;  * 

i 
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Thou  break'st  upon  me  all  tJij  mreBy 
And  all  thy  waves  break  me. 
8.  Thou  dost  my  friends  from  me  estrange, 
And  makest  me  odious. 

Me  to  them  odious,  far  they  chomge^ 
And  I  here  pent  up  thus. 

9.  Through  sorrow  and  affliction  great, 

Mine  eye  grows  dim  and  d^ : 
Lord,  all  the  day  I  thee  entreat. 
My  hands  to  thee  I*  spread. 

10.  Wilt  thou  do  wonders  on  the  dead  ? 

Shall  the  deceased  arise, 
And  praise  thee  from  their  hathnome  bed 
With  pale  and  hoRow  eyesf 

11.  Shall  they  thy  loving-kindness  tell, 

On  whom  the  grave  hath  hold? 
Or  they,  who  in  perdition  dweUj 
Thy  faithfulness  unfold  f 

12.  In  darkness  can  thy  mighty  hand 

Or  wondrous  acts  be  known  1 
Thy  justice  in  the  gloomy  land 
Of  dark  oblivion  ? 
18.  But  I  to  thee,  0  Lord,  do  cry, 
Ere  yet  my  life  he  tpent; 
And  up  to  <Aee  my  prayer  doth  hie. 
Each  mom,  and  thee  prevent. 

14.  Why  wilt  thou,  Lord,  my  soul  forsake, 

And  hid  thy  hoe  from  me, 

15.  That  am  already  bruised,  and  shake 

With  terrour  sent  from  thee  f 
Bruised,  and  afflicted,  and  ao  low 

As  ready  to  expire ; 
While  I  thy  terrours  undergo, 

Astonish'd  with  thine  ire. 

16.  Thy  fierce  wrath  over  me  doth  flow ; 

Thy  threatenings  out  me  through : 

17.  All  day  they  round  about  me  go ; 

Like  waves  they  me  pursue. 

18.  Lover  and  friend  thou  hast  removed. 

And  severed  from  me  far : 
Thy^y  me  now  whom  I  have  loved, 
And  as  in  darkness  are. 


A  PARAPHRASE  ON  PSALM  CXIT.* 
Thli  and  the  following  Psalm  were  done  hj  the  anthor  at  fifteen  years  old. 

When  the  blest  seed  of  Terah's  faithful  son, 
After  long  toil  their  liberty  had  won ; 

•  This  and  the  following  Psalm  are  Milton's  earliest  performaaoes.    The  flnt  he 
afterwards  translated  into  Greek. — T.  Wartov. 
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And  past  from  Pharian  fields  to  Canaan  land. 
Led  by  the  strength  of  the  Almight/s  hand; 
Jehovah's  wonders  were  in  Israel  shown, 
Hb  praise  and  glory  was  in  Israel  known. 
That  saw  the  troubled  sea,  and  shivering  fled. 
And  sought  to  hide  his  froth-becurled  head 
Low  in  the  earth ;  Jordan's  clear  streams  reooiI| 
As  a  faint  host  that  hath  received  the  foil/ 
The  high,  huge-bellied  mountains  skip,  like  rams 
Amongst  their  ewes :  the  little  hills,  like  lambs. 
Why  fled  the  ocean  ?    And  why  skipt  the  mountains? 
Why  turned  Jordan  toward  his  crystal  fountains  f 
Shake,  Earth ;  and  at  the  presence  be  aghast 
Of  Him  that  ever  was,  and  aye  shall  last ; 
That  glassy  floods  from  rugged  rocks  can  crush, 
And  make  soft  rills  from  fiery  flint-stones  gosh  I 


PSALM  CXZXVL 

Let  us,  with  a  gladsome  mind, 
Praise  the  Lord,  for  he  is  kind : 

For  his  mercies  aye  endure, 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 
Let  us  blaze  his  name  abroad, 
For  of  gods  he  is  the  God : 

For  his,  &c. 
0,  let  us  his  praises  tell. 
Who  doth  the  wrathful  tyrants  quell: 

For  his,  &c. 
Who,  with  his  miracles,  doth  make 
Amazed  heaven  and  earth  to  shake : 

For  his,  &c. 
Who,  by  his  Wisdom,  did  create 
The  painted  heavens,  so  full  of  statq : 

For  his,  &c. 
Who  did  the  solid  earth  ordain 
To  rise  above  the  watery  plain : 

For  bis,  &c. 
Who,  by  his  all-commanding  might, 
Did  fill  the  new-made  world  with  light  *: 

For  his,  &c. 
And  caused  the  golden-tressed  sun 
All  the  day  long  his  course  to  run : 

For  his,  &c. 
The  homed  moon  to  shine  by  nisht. 
Amongst  her  spangled  sisters  bright: 

For  his,  &c. 


•   I 
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t  At  a  faint  hott  that  hoik  rteeived  <A«  /oil 

^  FoQ"  is  defeat .  %  substantiTo  used  in  the  same  sense  hj  Hairington  in  his  '^  Oilaado 
Fnrioso/'  and  by  Shakspeare  repeatedly. — Todd. 
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Hoy  with  his  thunder-clasping  hand. 
Smote  the  first-bom  of  Egypt-hmd : 

For  hiSy  &c. 
And|  in  despite  of  Pharaoh  fell. 
He  brought  from  thenoe  his  Israel : 

For  huy  Ac. 
The  ruddy  waves  he  cleft  in  twain 
Of  the  Erythman  main : 

For  hisy  &o. 
The  floods  stood  still,  like  walls  of  glasS| 
While  the  Hebrew  bands  did  pass : 

For  his,  &c 
But  full  soon,  they  did  devour 
The  tawny  king  with  all  his  power : 

For  his,  &o. 
His  chosen  people  he  did  bless 
In  the  wasteful  wilderness : 

For  his,  &o. 
In  bloody  battle  he  brought  down 
Elngs  of  prowess  and  renown : 

For  his,  &o. 
He  foil'd  bold  Seon  and  his  host, 
That  ruled  the  Amorrean  coast : 

For.  his,  &c. 
And  large-limb'd  Og  he  did  subdue, 
With  all  his  over-hudy  crew : 

For  his,  &c. 
And,  to  his  servant  Israel, 
He  gave  their  land  therein  to  dwell : 

For  his,  &c 
He  hath,  with  a  piteous  eye, 
Beheld  us  in  our  misery : 

For  his,  Ac. 
And  freed  us  from  the  slavery 
Of  the  invading  enemy : 

For  his,  Ac. 
All  living  creatures  he  doth  feed. 
And  with  full  hands  supplies  their  need : 

For,  his,  Ac. 
Let  us  therefore  warble  forth 
His  miffhty  majesty  and  worth: 

For  his,  Ac. 
That  his  mansion  hath  on  high 
Above  the  reach  of  mortal  eye : 

For  his  mercies  aye  endure. 

Ever  fidthful,  ever  sure. 
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JOANNIS   MILTOfil 


liONDINENSU 


POEM  AT  A; 

QUORUM  PLERAQUE  INTRA  ANNUM  iBTATlS  YIOBBIMUM  OONSCRIPSIT. 


HjBO  qiUB  sequnntor  de  Anotore  toitimonia,  laaetii  ipM  inteUigtlwt  b«ii  tun  de  •• 
quun  sapn  se  esse  dicta,  eo  qaod'  pnoelaro  ingenio  Tiii,  &e«ioa  unid,  lia  fero  idlent 
laadare,  ut  omnia  sub  potiu  yixtatibiu,  qoam  reritati  oongraentia,  niinis  enpide  affln« 
ganti  nolnit  tamen  hornm  egregiam  in  se  Tolantafcem  non  esse  notam;  ram  alii  pna« 
sertim  nt  id  &oeret  magnopere  suaderent  Dam  enim  nimiao  laadiB  invidiam  totis  ab 
80  Tiribiu  amolitur,  sibique  qaod  plos  leqao  est  non  attribatnm  esBO  maTai<»  jadicinm 
Interim  bominnm  eordatorom  atqae  iilofltrinm  quin  sommo  libi  honori  dncal^  negars 
non  potest 


I 


JOANNES  BAPTISTA  MANSUS,  KABCHIO  YILLENSIS,  NSAPOLITANUS, 

AD  JOANNEM  MILTONIUM,  ANOLUM. 

Ut  mens^  forma,  decor,  fkciee,  mos,  si  pietas  sl^ 
Non  Anglos,  yeram  berele  Angelas,  ipse  fores. 


AD  JOANNEM  MILTONEM,  ANQLUM,  TBIPLIGI  POBSBOS  LAUEBA 

CORONANDUM, 

Qrmna  mmtnan,  Latino,  aique  HttruMea,  Epifftxunwm  Jbawatt  SMilK,  Scma»L 
Cede,  Meles ;  oedat  depressa  Mincios  uma; 

Sebetos  Tassam  desinataaqae  laqoi: 
At  Tbamesis  rictor  canetls  ferat  altior  andas^ 

Nam  per  te,  MUto  par  tribos  onns  erit 


AD  JOANNEM  MILTONUM. 

GiUECiA  MeBonidem,  jaotet  sibl  Roma  Maronem; 
Anglia  Miltonom  jaotat  utriqae  parem. — Smltaimi. 


AL  BIGNOR  Gia  MILTONI,  NOBILB  INGLESB. 

CDS. 

Ergimi  all'  Etra  6  Oia 

Percbe  di  stelle  intrecoiero  corona 

Non  piii  del  Blondo  Dio 

La  fronde  etema  in  Pindo,  e  in  Elicona, 

Diensi  a  merto  maggior,  maggiori  i  fregi, 

A'  celeste  rirtii  celesti  pregi. 
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Kon  poo  del  tmnpo  edM* 
RiDUBW  pr«d%  «tonio  «tto  Ttlon 
Kon  pno  Y  oblio  npAoc^ 
Fmrnr  dall«  memorie  •ooelso  owon, 
6a  r  MOO  di  mU  oeln  vn  dard«  fovto 
Virtd  m'  adattif  •  finird  1*  morto^ 


Del  ooMa  profondo 

Ointe  dagU  unpi  gorghi  AncUft  nntda 

Bepante  dal  mondo^ 

Pord  ohe  il  i ao  Takur  V  nmana  eooeda  : 

Qaesta  feoonda  aa  prodarre  Eroi^ 

Ch'  haono  a  ragion  del  soTroman  tra  noL 

Alia  Tirtu  ibandiU 

Daano  ne  i  peUi  lor  fido  licetto^ 

QaeUa  gli  e  eol  gradita» 

Perche  in  lei  san  trorar  j^oia*  e  diletto ; 

Ridfllo  ta,  Oiovanni,  e  moitra  in  tanto 

Con  toa  Tora  Tirtu,  rero  il  mio  Oanto. 

Lnngi  dal  patrio  lido 

Spinae  Zeoai  V  indnitre  ardente  brama; 

Ch'  ndio  d*  Helena  il  grido 

Con  anrea  tromba  rimbombar  la  flunay 

B  per  poterla  efllglare  al  paro 

DaUe  pid  belle  Idee  trasse  il  piu  ruo. 

Coal  r  ape  ingegnoia 

Trae  eon  indostria  H  sno  liquor  pregiato 

Dal  j^glio  e  dalla  roea, 

B  qaanti  vaghi  fiori  omano  11  prato; 

Formano  on  dolce  loon  diverse  ehorde^ 

Fan  rarie  too!  melodia  oonoorde. 

Dl  bella  gloria  amante 

Milton  dal  del  natio  per  yarie  parti 

Le  peregrine  piante 

Volgeetl  a  ricercar  Boiense,  ed  artl ; 

Del  Gallo  regnator  vedeeti  i  regnl, 

B  deU'  Italia  aneor  gl'  Broi  piu  degnL 

Fabro  qnaai  divine 

8ol  Tirtii  riatraoeiaado  il  tui      nsiere 

Vide  in  ogni  oonflno 

Chi  di  nobU  valor  oaloa II  tentiere; 

L*  ottimo  dal  mi^or  dopo  Megleia 

Per  &bbriear  d'  ogni  virtu  1'  idea. 

Qaanti  naoquero  in  Flora 

0  in  lei  del  parlar  Tosoo  appreaer  1'  uht, 

La  eui  memoria  onora 

n  mondo  ihtta  etema  in  dotio  earte^ 

Velead  rioeroar  per  too  teaoro^ 

B  parlaitl  eon  lor  neU'  opre  loio. 

Keir  altera  Babelle 

Per  te  il  parlar  eonfliae  Qiove  in  vano^ 

Che  per  varie  Ihvelle 

Di  se  f  teua  trofeo  eadde  ra  1  piano : 

Ch'  Ode  oltr*  all'  AngUa  il  mo  piu  degno  idioma 

Bpagnay  Franoiay  Toioanay  e  Oreeiay  e  Roma. 
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I  pid  profondi  arouii 

Ch'  ooonlta  la  nAtura  e  in  oialo  e  in  tam 
Ch'  a  ing«gni  lOTTamanl 
Troppo  ftTaro  tal'  hor  gU  ehinde,  e  aerrh, 
Chiaromente  oonosdf  o  j^nngi  al  fine 
Delia  moral  lirtada  al  graa  oonflaa. 

Kon  batta  il  Tempo  V  ale, 

Fermiai  immoto,  e  in  on  fennin  il  gl'  ann^ 

Che  di  Tirtu  immortale 

SooiTon  di  troppo  inginrioii  a  i  danni; 

Che  B*  opre  degne  di  poema  o  itoria 

Foron  gia,  1'  hai  preeenti  alia  memoria. 

Dammi  toa  dolee  eetra 

Be  Tnoi  ch'  io  dioa  del  tno  doloe  canto, 

Ch'  inalsandoti  all'  Btra 

Di  fartihuomo  oeleate  ottiene  11  ran  to, 

II  Tamigi  11  dira  ohe  gl'  e  concesso 
Per  to  suo  oigno  pareggiar  Permeiio. 

Io  ohe  in  riva  del  Amo 

Tento  ipiegar  too  merto  alto  e  preolaro^ 

So  che  Iktioo  indamo, 

E  ad  ammir^,  non  a  lodarlo  imparo ; 

Freno  dnnqae  la  lingna,  e  ascolto  il  core 

Che  ti  prende  a  lodar  oon  Io  stopore. 

Del  Sig.  AmoHio  Fbavcihi, 

GentUhnomo  FiorantlBO. 


JOANNI  MILTONI  LONDINEN8I  :— 

Jureni  patria  yirtatilnu  ezimio ; 

Viro,  qui  mnlto  peregrinatione,  etodio  ounoto  orbia  torrarom  loca  pempexlt;  nt  nom« 
Ulytses  omnia  nbiqne  ab  omnibni  apprehenderet: 

Polyglotto,  in  eaiua  ore  lingan  jam  deperdiUs  lio  reTiTieonn^  at  idiomata  omnia  sint 
in  ejuB  landibnB  infkoonda;  et  Jnre  ea  percallet^  ut  admirationes  et  plaoBos  popolomm 
ab  propria  lapientia  excitotoa  intolligat : 

nil,  cv^ns  animi  dotos  corporiBqne  lensoB  ad  admirationem  oommoTon^  et  per  ipiam 
motum  cniqne  anfemnt;  mgos  opera  ad  plansnB  hortantor,  led  rennstoto*  rooem 
landatoribof  adimnnt : 

Cni  in  memoria  totns  orbii;  in  intolleota  aapientla;  in  rolontoto  ardor  gloris;  in 
ore  eloqnentia;  harmonicoi  ceelestinm  sphiBranim  lonitos,  aftronomia  dnoe,  aadienti; 
charactores  mirabiliom  natnno,  per  qnoe  Dei  magnitado  deecribitor,  magistra  philoto- 
phia,  legenti;  antiqnitotnm  latobiae,  retaftatiB  exoidiay  emdiUonla  ambagei^  oomita 
asflidna  anetomm  lectione, 

Ezqnirenti,  restonranti,  perenrrenti : 
At  emr  mitor  in  ardmum  f 

nil,  in  o^JoB  yirtatibaB  emlgandis  ora  Fam»  non  snffleianty  neo  hominmn  itspor  in 
laudandifl  latis  eet;  rererentin  et  amoris  ergo  hoc  ejus  meritif  debitom  admiratkmia 
tributnm  olTert  Cabolub  Datub,!  PatricioB  Florentinos, 
Tanto  homini  BermB,  tantas  yirtotiB  amator. 

*  In  the  edition  1845,  it  stood  "  vatUtate.** 

t  Carlo  Dati,  one  of  Milton*!  lltorary  friends  at  Florence.  See  «  Epitaph.  Damon.'*  t.  137. 
-T.  WAaTOH. 
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PBELIMINABY  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  LATIN  VERSES. 

MiLTOH  IB  said  to  be  the  flnt  Engliihrnan,  who,  after  the  restoration  of  letters,  wrote 
Latin  verses  with  olassio  eleganee :  bat  we  must  at  least  except  some  of  the  hendeea- 
syllables  and  epigrams  of  Leland,  one  of  our  first  literaiy  reformers,  fh>m  this  hasty 
determination. 

Li  the  Elegies,  Orid  was  professedly  Hilton's  model  for  language  and  rersiiication ; 
they  are  not»  howoTer,  a  perpetual  and  uniform  Ussue  of  Oridian  phraseology.  With 
Grid  in  riew,  he  has  an  original  manner  and  character  of  his  own,  which  exhibit  a 
remarkable  perspicui^  of  contexture,  a  natiTo  facility  and  fluency.  Nor  does  his 
obsenration  of  Roman  models  oppress  or  destroy  our  great  poet's  inherent  powers  of 
invention  and  sentiment :  I  ralue  these  pieces  as  much  for  their  fancy  and  genius,  as 
for  their  style  and  expression. 

That  Ovid  among  the  Latin  poets  was  Milton's  favourite,  appears  not  only  from  his 
elegiac,  but  his  hexametric  poetry.  The  versification  of  our  author's  hexameters  has 
yet  a  different  structure  from  that  of  the  **  Metamorphoses :"  Milton's  is  more  clear, 
intelligible,  and  flowing;  less  desultory,  less  familiar,  and  less  embarrassed  with  a 
frequent  recurrence  of  periods.  Ovid  is  at  once  rapid  and  abrupt;  he  wants  dignity: 
he  has  too  much  conversation  in  his  manner  of  telling  a  story.  Prolixity  of  paragraph, 
and  length  of  sentence,  are  peculiar  to  Milton :  this  is  seen,  not  only  in  some  of  his 
exordial  invocations  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  in  many  of  tiie  religious  addresses  of 
a  like  east  in  the  Prose  Works,  but  in  his  long  verse.  It  is  to  be  wished  that,  in  his 
LaUn  compositions  of  all  sorts,  he  had  been  more  attentive  to  the  simplicity  of  Lucre- 
tius, Virgil,  and  Tibullus. 

Dr.  Johnson,  unjustly  I  think,  prefers  the  Latin  poetry  of  May  and  Cowley  to  that  of 
Ifilton,  and  thinks  May  to  be  the  first  of  the  three.  May  is  certainly  a  sonorous  versi- 
fler,  and  was  sufficiently  accomplished  in  poetical  declamation  for  the  continuation  of 
Lucan's  "Pharsalia:"  but  May  is  scarcely  an  author  in  point:  his  skill  is  in  parody; 
and  he  was  conflned  to  the  peculiarities  of  an  archetype,  which,  it  may  bo  presumed, 
he  thought  excellent  As  to  Cowley  when  compared  with  Milton,  the  same  critie 
observes,  **  Milton  is  generally  content  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  in  their 
language :  Cowley,  without  much  loss  of  purity  or  elegance,  accommodates  the  diction 
of  Rome  to  his  own  conceptions.  The  advantage  seems  to  lie  On  the  side  of  Cowley." 
But  what  are  these  conceptions  ?  Metaphysical  conceits ;  all  the  unnatural  extrava- 
gances of  his  English  poetry ;  such  as  will  not  bear  to  be  clothed  in  the  Latin  language, 
much  less  are  capable  of  admitting  any  degree  of  pure  Latinity. 

Milton's  Latin  poems  may  be  Justly  considered  as  legitimate  classical  compositions, 
and  are  never  disgraced  with  such  language  and  such  imagery:  Cowley's  Latinity, 
dictated  by  an  irregular  and  unrestrained  imagination,  presents  a  mode  of  diction  half 
Latin  and  half  English.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Cowley  wanted  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  style,  but  that  he  suffered  that  knowledge  to  be  perverted  and  corrupted  by  false 
and  extravagant  thoughts.  Milton  was  a  more  perfect  scholar  than  Cowley,  and  his 
mind  was  more  deeply  tinctured  with  the  excellences  of  ancient  literature :  he  was  a 
more  Jnst  thinker,  and  therefore  a  more  just  writer :  in  a  word  he  had  more  taste,  and 
more  poetry,  and  consequently  more  propriety.  If  a  fondness  for  the  Italian  writers 
has  sometimes  infected  his  English  poetry  with  false  ornaments ;  his  Latin  verses,  both 
in  diction  and  sentiment,  are  at  least  free  frt>m  those  depravations. 

Some  of  Milton's  Latin  poems  were  written  in  his  first  year  at  Cambridge,  when  he 
was  only  seventeen :  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  correct  and  manly  performances 
for  a  youth  of  that  age ;  and,  considered  in  that  view,  they  discover  an  extraordinary 
copiousness  and  command  of  ancient  fable  and  history.  I  cannot  but  add,  that  Gray 
resembles  Milton  in  many  instances:  among  others,  in  their  youth  they  were  both 
strongly  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry. — ^T.  Wabtov. 
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ELSa.  L 
As  Caroluv  DBODATfnr.^ 

TAKBEMy  oare,  ta»  mihi  pervenere  tabellaBy 

Pertolity  et  voces  nuncia  charta  tuas : 
Pertolit,  ocoidoa  DevaB  CestreDsis  ab  ora 

Yergiyium^  prono  qua  petit  amne  Balmn. 
Multani;  crede,  juyat  terras  alnisse  remotas  * 

Pectus  amans  nostri,  tamque  fidele  caput, 
Quodque  mild  lepidum  tellus  louginqua  sodalem 

Debety  at  unde  brevi  reddere  jussa  yelit. 
Me  tenet  urbs  reflua  quam  Thamesis  alluit  unda/ 

Meque  neo  invitum  patria  dulcis  habet.  ** 

Jam  nee  arundifemm  mihi  cura  reyisere  Oamimiy 

Neo  dudum  yetiti  me  laris  angit  amor. 
Nuda  nee  arya  placent,  umbrasque  negantia  molles  : 

Quam  male  Phoebicolis  convenit  ille  locus  I 
Nee  duri  libet  usque  minas  perferre  magistri,  ^ 

CsBteraqoe  ingenio  non  subeunda  meo. 
Si  sit  hoc  ezilium  patrios  adiisse  penates, 

£t  yaonum  curis  otia  grata  sequi, 
Non  ego  yel  profugi  nomen  sortemye  reoaso^ 

L»tus  et  ezilii  conditione  fruor.  » 

•■  CharlM  Deodate  wm  one  of  Milton'B  most  intimate  firientli :  he  wm  aa  ezeeUent 
•cholar,  and  praotiMd  pbysio  in  Cheshire.    He  was  educated  with  our  author  at  6t    j 
Paul's  school,  and  firom  thenee  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Oxford^  where  he  wai    i 
entered  February  f,  1621,  at  thirteen  years  of  age.    He  was  a  fellow-coUegian  there 
with  Alexander  Gill,  anotiier  of  Milton's  intimate  friends,  who  was  suocessiTely  usher 
and  master  of  St  Panl's  school.    Deodate  has  a  copy  of  Alcaics  extant  in  an  Oxford    \ 
collection  on  the  death  of  Camden,  called  "  Camdeni  Insignia."    He  left  the  o<^lege, 
when  he  was  a  gentleman-commoner,  in  1628,  haring  taken  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts.    Toland  lays,  that  he  had  in  his  possession  two  Greek  letters,  yery  well    ' 
written,  firom  Deodate  to  Milton.    Two  of  Milton's  familiar  Latin  letters,  in  the  utmost    ; 
freedom  of  friendship,  are  to  Beodate :  both  dated  fh>m  London,  1637.    But  the  beat^    . 
certainly  the  most  pleasing  evidences  of  their  intimacy,  and  of  Deodate's  admirable    , 
character,  are  our  author's  first  and  sixth  Elegies,  the  fourth  Sonnet,  and  the  **  Epi-    | 
taphium  Damonis:"  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  Deodate  is  the  *' simple  shepherd    • 
lad,"  in  **  Comus,**  who  is  skUled  in  plants,  and  loved  to  hear  Thyrsis  sing,  t.  619,  seq.    I 
He  died  in  the  year  1638.    This  Elegy  was  written  about  the  year  1627,  in  aaawer  t»  % 
letter  out  of  Cheshire  fh>m  Deodate. — ^T.  Wartov.  ' 

k  Fergfmimk  { 

The  Irish  Sea.— T.  Wabtoh.  > 

•  3fe  tenet  urhe  reflua  fuom  PfuxmeeU  eMmU  wnAi. 

To  have  pointed  out  London,  by  only  calling  it  the  elty  washed  by  tiie  Thames^ 
would  have  been  a  general  and  a  trite  allusion :  but  this  allusion  being  eombined  with 
the  peculiar  oircumstance  of  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  becomes  new,  poetical,  and  appro- 
priate. The  adjective  r^wa  is  at  once  descriptive  and  dirtiBOtiva.  Ovid  has ''  reflunm 
mare,"  «  Metam."  viL  26T.— T.  Wabtoh. 
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O;  Btinam  vatcs  nunquam  graviora  tulisset 
«  nie  Tomitano  flebilis  exul  agro ; 

Non  tunc  lonio  quicqaam  cesaisset  Homero,  i 

Neve  foret  victo  laos  tibi  prima,  Maro.  i 

Tempore  nam  licet  hie  placidis  dare  libera  Musis,  * 

Et  totum  repiunt  me,  mea  yita,  libri : 
Excipit  hino  fessum  sinuosi  pompa  theatric' 

Et  Yocat  ad  plaosus  garrula  scena  suos. 
Seu  catus  auditnr  seDior,  seu  prodigus  haeres, 

Seu  procusy  aut  posita  casside  miles  adest,  < 

Siye  deoennali  fcecundus  lite  patronus 

Detonat  inonlto  barbare  verba  foro;* 
Stepe  yafer  gnato  succurrit  servus  amanti, 

Et  nasom  rigidi  fallit  ubiqne  patris] 
Stepe  noTOS  illic  virgo  mireta  oalores^  * 

Quid  sit  amor  nescit;  dam  qnoque  neseit^  amat. 
Sive  craentatum  furiosa  Tragoodia  sceptnim 

Qiiassat,  et  efFiisis  crinibns  ore  rotat, 
Et  dolet,  et  specto,  juvat  et  spectasse  dolendo; 

Interdum  et  lacrjmis  dulcis  amaror  inest :  ^ 

Sen  puer  infelix  indelibata  reliquit 

Gaudia;  et  abrupto  flendus  amore  cadit; 
Seu  ferus  e  tenebris  iteret  Styga  criminis  ultor. 

Conscia  funereo  pectore  torre  moyens :' 
Seu  moaret  Pelopeia  domus;  seu  nobilis  Hi,  * 

Aut  luit  incestos  aula  Creontis  avos. 
Bed  Deque  sub  tecto  semper,  nee  in  urbe,  latemus; 

Irrita  neo  nobis  tempore  veris  eunt. 
Nos  quoque  lucus  habet  vicina  oonsitus  ulmOj 

Atque  suburbani  nobilis  umbra  loci.<  ^ 

Ssepius  hiCy  blandas  spirentia  sidere  flAmnuui^ 

Yirgineos  videas  pneteriisse  ohoros. 
Ah,  quoties  dignsd  stupui  miracula  formae, 

QuBB  possit  senium  vel  reparare  Jovis  I 
Ah,  quoties  yidi  superantia  lumina  gemmas,  *■ 

Atque  feces,  quotquot  yolvit  uterque  polus  I 

^  Exeipit  hine  /e$9um  tinuofi  pompa  (AmIti,  Ao. 

The  theatre,  ae  Mr.  Warton  obsenres,  seemfl  to  hare  been  a  fkronrito  amnaement  of 
JGlton'g  youth.    See  "  L'AUegro,"  t.  131.~Todd. 

•  iSii'iie  deeennali  faeeundmt  lite  patromtt 
Detomat  ineulio  barbara  Mr6«  /onK 

He  probablj  means  the  play  of  "Ignoramus." — T.  Wabtov. 

f  By  the  youth  in  the  first  eouplet,  he  perhaps  intends  Shakspeare's  "Romeo;"  oi  the 
seoond,  either  "  Hamlet,"  or  "  Richard  m."  He  then  draws  his  illustratioins  from  the 
anolent  tragedians.  The  aUnsionsy  howerer,  to  Shakspeare's  inoidents  do  not  exaoily 
correspond.  In  the  first  instanee,  Romeo  was  not  torn  from  joyn  "  untasted  :*  although 
"puer"  and  "abrupto  amore"  are  much  in  point  The  allusions  are  loose,  or  resulting 
fiiom  memory,  or  not  Intended  to  tally  minutely. — ^T.  Waktov^ 

s  Atque  euburbani  nobtlU  wn&ra  loeL 

Some  country-house  of  Milton's  father  rery  near  London  is  here  intended,  of  which 
we  have  now  no  notices. — T.  Wabtov. 
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Collaque  bis  yivi  Pelopis  qtue  brachia  vincant^ 

Qiueque  fluit  puro  nectare  tincta  yia ! 
Et  decua  ezimiom  firontis,  tremulosque  capilloa, 

Aurea  quao  fallaz  retia  tendit  Amor  I 
Pellaoesque  genas,  ad  quas  hyacinthina  sordet 

Purpura,  et  ipse  tui  floris,  Adoni,  rubor ! 
Gedite,  laudat»  toties  Heroides  olim, 

Et  quascunque  vagum  cepit  arnica  Joyem. 
Gedite,  AohssmeniaB  turrita  fronte  puellss, 

Et  quot  Susa  colunt,  Memnoniamque  Ninon  ;^ 
Yos  etiam,  Danaao  fasces  submittite  nympbsB^ 

Et  YOS,  Iliac»;  Romuleseque  nurus : 
Nee  Pompeianas  Tarp§ia  Musa  *  columnas 

Jactet,  et  Ausoniis  plena  tbeatra  stolis. 
Gloria  virginibus  debetur  prima  Britannis ; 

Extera,  sat  tibi  sit,  foemina,  posse  sequi. 
Tuque  urbs  Dardaniis,  Londinum,  structa  oolonis, 

Turrigerum  late  conspicienda  caput, 
Tu  nimium  feliz  intra  tua  moenia  claudis 

Quicquid  formosi  pendulus  orbis  babet. 
Non  tibi  tot  ocelo  scintillant  astra  sereno, 

Endjmionesd  turba  ministra  deee, 
Quot  tibi,  oonspicus  formaque  auroque,  puellso 

Per  medias  radiant  turba  videnda  vias. 
Greditur  buc  geminis  yenisse  invecta  Columbia 

Alma  pharetrigero  milite  cincta  Venus } 
Huic  Cnidon,  et  riguas  Simoentis  flumine  valles, 

Huic  Papbon,  et  roseam  posthabitura  Cypron. 
Ast  ego,  dum  pueri  sinit  indulgentia  cseci, 

Moenia  quam  subito  linquere  fausta  paro ; 
Et  vitare  procul  malefidsa  infamia  Girces 

Atria,  divini  Molyos  usus  ope. 
Stat  quoque  juncosas  Garni  remeare  palndes, 

Atque  iterum  raucee  murmur  adire  scbolse. 
Interea  fidi  paryum  cape  muuus  amici, 

Paucaque  in  altomos  verba  coacta  modes. 


Ti 
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k  Et  quot  Su»a  eolunt,  Ifemnoniamque  Ninon, 

Susa,  ancientlj  a  capital  city  of  Snsiana  in  Persia,  conquered  by  Cyrat.  Xeizet 
marched  from  thij  city,  to  enBlave  Greece.  It  is  now  called  Sonster.  Kinos  is  a  city 
of  Assyria,  built  by  Ninus ;  Memnon,  a  hero  of  the  Iliad,  had  a  place  there,  and  was 
the  buUder  of  Susa.  Milton  is  alluding  to  oriental  beauty.  In  the  next  oonplet^  ha 
challenges  the  ladies  of  ancient  Greece,  Troy,  and  Rome. — T.  Warton. 

i  iVee  Pomptianoi  TarpHa  Muta,  Ac 
The  poet  has  a  retrospect  to  a  long  passage  in  Ond,  who  is  here  called  "  TarpSia 
Musa,"  either  because  he  had  a  house  adjoining  to  the  Capitol,  or  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, that  he  was  the  Tarpeian,  the  general  Roman  Muse. — T.  Warton. 

The  learned  Lord  Monboddo  pronounces  this  Elegy  to  be  equal  to  anything  of  tha 
**  elegiac  kind,  to  be  found  in  Ovid,  or  even  in  Tibullus."— T.  Wabtok. 
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ELEG.  IL 
In  Obitam  ProMonii  Aoademioi  Gantebrl^ensU.! 

Anro  iBTAns  17. 

TB;  qui,  GonspicuuB  baonlo,  fdlgente^  solebaa 

Palladium  toties  ore  ciere  gregem  ;^ 
Ultima  prsBconnm,  prsDooniim  te  quoqne  sfleva 

Mors  rapit,  officio  neo  favet  ipsa  suo. 
Gandidiora  licet  faerint  tibi  tempera  plnmis,  * 

Sab  quibus  accipimns  delitnisse  Jovem ; 
O  dignus  tamen  Hsemonio  juvenescere  sucoo^ 

Dignus  in  .^Isonios  vivere  posse  dies ; 
Dignus,  quem  Stjgiis  medica  revocaret  ab  undis 

Arte  Cforonides,  ssepe  rogante  dea.  ^ 

Tu  si  jussus  eras  acies  accire  togatas, 

Et  celer  a  Phoabo  nuntius  ire  tuo ; 
Talis  >  in  Iliaca  stabat  Cyllenius  aula 

Alipes,  satherea  missus  ab  arce  Patris : 
Talis  et  Eurjbates  ante  ora  furentis  Achillei  ^ 

Rettulit  Atridss  jussa  severa  duels. 
Magna  sepulcrorum  regina,*  satelles  Avemi; 

S»ya  nimis  Musis,  Falladi  ssBTa  nimis, 
Quin  illos  rapias  qui  pondus  inutile  terr» ;  * 

Turba  quidem  est  telis  ista  petenda  tuis :  ^ 

Yestibus  bunc  igitur  puUis,  Academia,  luge, 

Et  madeant  lacrjmis  nigra  feretra  tuis.* 
Fundat  et  ipsa  modes  querebunda  ElesSia  tristes, 

Personet  et  totis  nienia  moesta  scbous. 

J  The  person  here  commemorated  is  Biohard  Ridding,  one  of  the  uniTersity-beadles^ 
and  a  master  of  arts  of  8t  John's  college,  Cambridge.  He  signed  a  testamentary 
oodioil,  September  23, 1620,  proved  the  eighth  of  Norember  following. — T.  Wabton. 

k  It  was  a  onstom  at  Cambridge,  lately  disused,  for  one  of  the  beadles  to  make  pro- 
olamation  of  oonrocations  in  every  oollege.    This  is  still  in  nse  at  Oxford. — T.  Wabtos. 

1  Talu,  Ac. 
These  allusions  are  proofs  of  our  author's  early  familiarity  with  Homer* — T.  Wabtoh; 

B  Magna  tepulerorum  regina. 

A  sublime  poetical  appellation  for  Death ;  and  much  in  the  manner  of  his  English 
poetiy. — T.  Warton. 

B  Pondut  imUtU  tertiM, 

Homer,  "  IL"  ztHL  104.— Jos.  Wabtor. 

o  Et  madeant  laerymtt  nigra  ftrttra  tm». 

Here  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  alBxing  rerses  on  the  paU,  formerly 
perhaps  more  generally  obsenred  at  Cambridge.  "LMrymis  tois"  are  the  flinend 
poems,  as  ''  tear''  is  in  ''  Lycidas,"  t.  14. — Todd. 

This  Elegy,  with  tiie  next  on  the  death  of  bishop  Andrewes,  the  Odes  on  the  death 
of  professor  Goslyn  and  bishop  Felton,  and  Uie  poem  on  the  flfkh  of  Norember,  are 
rery  eorreot  and  manly  performances  for  a  boy  of  serenteen.  This  was  our  author's 
first  year  at  Cambridgo.  They  disoover  a  great  Aind  aad  eommand  of  aaolent  litera- 
ture.—T.  Wabtov. 
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ELEG.  nL 
in  Obitam.PnBsiiliB  WintonienilB.  p^Ainio  JBtatib  17. 

MassTUB  enm,  et  iacitasy  nullo  comitantei  sedebam; 

Hserebantane  animo  triatia  plura  meo  : 
ProtinuB,  en  I  sobiit  ihnestn  oladia  imago, 

Feoit  in  Angliaco  qvarn  Libitina  solo ; « 
Bom  prooemm  incresBa  est  splendentea  mannore  tnrroB 

Dira  sepulorali  Mors  metuenda  face ; 
Pnlsavitque  anro  grayidos  et  jaspide  muros, 

Nee  metoit  satrapnm  sternere  ^Eilce  greges. 
Tano  memini  ekuriqne  dncis/  fratrisqne  verendi 

Intempestiyis  ossa  cremata  rogis : 
Et  memini  keroom,  qnos  vidit  ad  aethera  raptos, 

Flevit  et  amissos  Belgia  iota  duces. 
At  te  prsocipue  luxi,  dignissime  Pnesal, 

Wintoniieque  olim  gloria  magna  tu»; 
Delicui  fletU;  et  tristi  sic  ore  querebar : — 

*'  Mors  fera,  Tartareo  diya  seounda  Jovi, 
Nonne  satis  quod  sjlva  tuas  persentiat  iras, 

Et  quod  in  herbosos  jus  ti  m  detur  agros  7 
Quodque  afflata  tao  maroesoant  lilia  tabo, 

Et  crocus,  et  pulohrsB  Cjpridi  sacra  rosa  f  ^ 

Nee  sinis,  ut  semper  fluvio  contermina  quercus 

Miretur  lapsus  prastereuntis  aqu»  ? 
Et  tibi  suooumbit,  liquido  quad  plurima  ooelo 

Eyehitur  pennis,  quamlibet  aus^,  ayis; 
Et  quae  mille  nigris  errant  animaua  sylyis ;  * 

Et  quot  alunt  mutum  Proteos  antra  peous. 
Inyida,  tanta  tibi  cum  sit  conoessa  potestas. 

Quid  juyat  humana  tingere  caode  manus ; 
Nobileque  in  pectos  certas  acuisse  sagittas, 

Semideamque  animam  sede  fugasse  sua  V'  * 

Talia  dum  lacrjmans  alto  sub  peotore  yolyo^ 

Roscidus  occiduis  Heaperus  exit  aquis, 
Et  Tartessiaco"  submerserat  aequore  currum 

Phoebtts,  ab  Eoo  littore  mensus  iter : 

p  Lancelot  Andrewes,  buhop  of  Wlnohestori  had  b«en  originally  nasiar  of  P«m1iioka> 
hall  in  Cambydge ;  but  long  before  Milton'i  time.  He  died  at  Wincheater-hovM  la 
Sonthwark,  Sept  21, 1626.— T.  Wartos. 

4  Feeit  in  AngUaeo  quam  Libitina  m>liK 
A  very  serere  plagae  now  raged  in  London  and  the  neighbonrhood,  of  whloh  85^T 
persons  are  said  to  hkr^  died. — T.  Wabtoh. 

^  r  TVme  m«mtni  dartque  dueiBp  Ao. 
I  am  kindly  informed  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple,^ — ^  The  two  generals  here  mentionedy 
who  died  in  1626,  were  tiie  two  ehampions  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia;  the  Dnke  of 
BroBswiek,  and  C<rant  Mansfelt :  '  Frater'  means  a  swora  brother  In  arms,  aeeording  to 
the  militai^  oant  of  those  days.  The  next  oenplet  respects  the  death  of  Henry  Sail 
of  Oz£6rd,  who  died  not  long  before."  Henry,  Bar)  of  Oxford^  Bhaksfpaare'a  patno, 
died  at  the  siege  of  Breda  in  1625w— T.  Wabtoh. 

a  Et  Tartettiaeo,  Ao. 
Orid,  "  Metam."  zir.  416  >— <'  Presserat  oooidnns  TartessiA  littora  Phoshns."    « Iar> 
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Nec  mora,  membra  cavo  posoi  refoyenda  oabili,  * 

Gondidera&t  oeokw  noxque  soporque  meos : 
Cum  mihi  yisus  eritm  lato  spatiaiier  agro ; 

Heu  1  nequit  ingenium  visa  referre  meimi. 
niio  pimioea  radiabant  omnia  lace, 

Ut  matutino  com  juga  sole  rubent.  ^ 

Ac  yeluti  cum  pandit  opes  Thaumanda  prolesy 

Yestitu  nituit  roultioolore  solum. 
Non  dea  tarn  variis  omavit  floribus  hortos 

Alcinoi,  Zephjro  Cbloris  amata  levi.* 
Flumina  vemantes  lambnnt  argentea  campos,  ' 

Ditior  fiesperio  flavet  arena  Tago. 
Serpit  odoriferas  per  opes  levis  aura  Fayoni, 

Aura  sub  innumeris  humida  nata  rosis. 
Talis  in  extremis  terraB  Gangetidis  oris 

Luoiferi  regis  fingitur  esse  domus.  "^ 

Ipse  racemiferis  dum  densas  yitibus  umbras, 

Et  pellucentes  miror  ubique  locos, 
Ecce  1  mihi  subito  Prsesul  Wintonius  astat ; 

Sidereum  nitido  fulsit  in  ore  jubar; 
Testis  ad  auratos  defluxit  Candida  talos  j  " 

Infula  diyinum  cinxerat  alba  caput : 
Dumque  senex  tali  incedit  yenerandus  amictu, 

Intremuit  Iseto  florea  terra  sono. 
Aemina  gemmatis  plaudunt  ccelestia  pennis, 

Pura  triumphali  personat  letbra  tuba.  * 

Quisqne  noyum  amplexu  comitem  can  tuque  salutat^ 

Hosque  aliquis  placido  misit  ab  ore  sonos : — 
^^  Nate,  yeni,  et  patrii  felix  cape  gaudia  regni ; 

Semper  aMiinc  duro,  nate,  Ubore  yaca.''  * 
IMxit,  et  aligerse  tetigerunt  nablia  tnrmse;  ^ 

At  mihi  cum  teuebris  aurea  pulsa  quies. 
Flebam  turbatos  Cephaleia  pellioe  somnos : 

TaHa  contingant  somnia  B»pe  mihi ! 

iMiiMiui"  ooonrs  in  Martial^  "  ^Pf|F*"  ^  ^'    ^^  ^'^  ^  nndentand  Iho  itraita  of  Her- 
ovldf,  or  fh«  Atlantio  OMas. — I.  Wabtoh. 

t  Non  dea  tarn  varitt  omavit /loribut  hortot 
Aleinoi,  Z^phyro  ChlorU  amata  Uvi, 
Eden  is  compared  to  the  Homeric  garden  of  Aloinoni,  "  Paradise  Lost,''  b.  t.  841 ;  b. 
ix.  439.    Cbloris  is  Flora,  who,  according  to  ancient  fable,  was  belored  by  Zephyr. 
Henoe  onr  aatbor  is  to  be  explained, "  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  y.  16  3 — 

Mild  as  when  Zephyras  on  Flora  breatbes.^T.  Waxtoh. 

«  Semper  abhine  duro,  nate,  labore  vaea. 

Rev  xiT.  18 : — "Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  benoeforUi :  Tea, 
saith  the  Spirit;  for  they  rest  from  their  laboars."-^08.  Wabton. 

Hilton,  as  be  grew  old  in  poritanism,  most  bare  looked  hmA.  with  disg«tt  and 
fgmorse  on  the  panegyrie  of  this  performanee,  as  on  one  of  tho  sins  of  bis  youth,  inex* 
perienoey  and  orthodoxy ;  for  he  had  here  oelebrated,  not  only  a  bishop,  but  a  bishop 
who  supported  the  dignity  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  in  their  most 
extensive  latitude;  the  distinguished  favourite  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  the 
defender  of  regal  prerogative. — T.  Warton. 
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Ad  Thomam  Juxiuif,  preoeptorem  smiin,  apud  meroatores  AngUoos,  HamlmrgB 

agentei,  paatoria  mnnere  ftuigeiiteni.v 

Amro  JRtATiM  18. 

CuRRE  per  immensum  Bubito,  mea  litera,  pontnm; 

I,  pete  Teutonicos  Iseve  per  leqiior  agros ; 
Segpes  rumpe  moras,  et  nil,  preoor,  obstet  eunti, 

ISt  festinantis  nil  remoretnr  iter. 
Ipse  ego  Sicanio  fiwnantem  caroere  ventos 

^olon,  et  virides  sollicitabo  deos, 
GsBruleamaue  suis  comitatam  Dorida  nymphis^ 

Ut  tibi  dent  placidam  per  sna  regna  viam. 
At  in,  si  poteris,  celeres  tibi  sume  jngales, 

Yecta  quibas  Colchis  fngit  ab  ore  yiri;^ 
Ant  qneis  Triptolemus  *  Scythicas  devenit  in  oraa, 

Gratus  Eleusina  missns  ab  nrbe  puer. 
Atqae  nbi  Germanas  flayere  videbis  arenas, 

Ditis  ad  Hamburgse  moenia  flecte  gradnm, 
Dicitur  oociso  qnsD  ducere  nomen  ab  Hama,'  ^ 

Cimbrica  quern  fertur  clava  dedisse  neci. 
Yivit  ibi  antiqusB  clams  pietatis  honore 

PrsBsnl,  Cristicolas  pascere  doctns  oves : 
nie  quidem  est  animse  plnsquam  pars  altera  nostrss; 

Dimidio  vit»  vivere  cogor  ego.  * 

Hei  mihi  1  qnot  pelagi,  quot  montes  inteijecti^ 

Me  faciunt  alia  parte  carere  mei  I 
Garior  ille  mihi,  qaam  tu,  doctissime  Grainm, 

Cliniadi,  pronepos  qui  Telamonis  erat  ;* 

V  Thomas  Young,  now  pastor  of  the  church  of  English  merchants  at  Hamburg,  was 
Milton's  prirate  preceptor,  before  he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  schooL  Aubrey,  in  his 
manoscript  Life,  calls  him,  ''a  puritan  in  Essex,  who  cutt  his  haire  short"  Under 
snoh  an  instnxctor,  Milton  probably  first  imbibed  the  principles  of  poritanism :  but 
whaterer  were  Young's  religions  instroetions,  onr  author  professes  to  hare  receired 
from  this  learned  master  his  first  introdaction  to  the  itady  of  poetry,  r.  29. 

This  Thomas  Young,  who  appears  to  hare  returned  to  England  in  or  before  the  yeir 
1028,  was  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Dirines,  where  he  was  a 
constant  attendant  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  book  called  "  Smectymnuus,"  defended 
by  Milton ;  and  who,  from  a  London  preaehership  in  Duke's-plaoe,  was  preferred  by  the 
parliament  to  the  mastership  of  Jesus  College  in  Cambridge :  Neal's  "  Hist  Pur."  ilL 
122,  59.  Clarke,  a  calyinistio  biographer,  attests  that  he  was  "a  man  of  great  learnings 
of  much  prudence  and  piety,  and  of  great  ability  and  fidelity  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry."— "Lives,"  p.  19i.— T.  WARTOff. 

w  "  Take  the  swift  oar  of  Medea,  in  which  she  fled  from  her  husband."— -T.  Wabtoh. 

X  Aut  queis  Trtpiolemm»f  Ac. 

Triptolemus  was  carried  fr^m  Elensis  in  Greece,  into  Soythia,  and  the  most  nnenlti- 
rated  regions  of  the  globe,  on  winged  serpents,  to  teach  mankind  the  use  of  wheat — 
T.  Wartoh. 

f  DUihgr  oecMO  fum  dmoert  mosmm  ah  Homo, 

Krantrius,  a  Oothie  geographer,  says,  that  the  dty  of  Hamburg  in  Saxony  took  its 
name  ftt>m  Hama,  a  puissant  Saxon  champion,  who  was  killed  on  the  spot  where  that 
city  stands  by  Starchater,  a  Danish  giant  The  **  Cimbrica  dava"  is  w  club  of  the 
Dane.  In  describing  Hamburg,  this  romantio  tale  could  not  escape  MUton. — ^T. 
Wabtor. 

>  Dearer  than  Socrates  to  Alcibiades,  who  was  the  son  of  dinias,  and  has  this  a^el- 
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Qaamque  Stagyrites-  generoso  magnas  alumno, 

Quern  peperit  Libjco  Chaonis  alma  Jovi. 
Quails  Amjntorides,  qualis  Philjreius  heros^ 

Mjrmidonum  regi,  talis  et  ille  mihi. 
Primus  ego  AouioS;  illo  prseeunte,  recessus 

LuBtrabam,  et  bifidi  sacra  Tireta  jugi ; 
Pieriosaue  hausi  latices^  Clioque  favente, 

Gastalio  sparsi  Isdta  ter  ora  mero. 
Flammeus  at  signum  ter  viderat  arietis  ^Bthon^* 

Induxitque  auro  lauea  terga  novo ; 
Bisque  novo  terram  sparsisti,  Chlori,  senilem 

Oramine,  bisque  tuas  abstulit  Auster  opes: 
Necdum  ejus  licuit  mihi  lumina  pascere  yultu, 

Aut  linguso  dulcis  aure  bibisse  sonos. 
Yade  igitur^  cursuque  Eurum  pneverte  sonorum ; 

Quam  sit  opus  monitis,  res  docet,  ipsa  vides. 
Inyenies  dulci  cum  conjuge  forte  sedentem, 

Muloentem  gremio  pignora  cara  suo : 
Forsitan  aut  veterum  prselarga  volumina  patrum 

Yersantem,  aut  veri  Biblia  sacra  Dei; 
Coalestiye  animas  saturantem  rore  tenellas, 

Grande  salutifersd  religionis  opus. 
IJtque  Bolet,  multam  sit  dicere  cura  salutem, 

Dicere  quam  decnity  si  modo  adcsset,  herum. 
Hsdo  auoque,  paulum  oculos  in  humum  dcfixa  modestos, 

VerVa  yerecundo  sis  memor  ore  loqui : — 
HsDO  tibi;  si  teneris  yacat  inter  praolia  Mnsis^ 

Mittit  ab  Angliaco  littore  fida  manus. 
Aocipe  sinceram,  quamyis  sit  sera,  salutem ; 

Fiat  et  hoc  ipso  gratior  ilia  tibi. 
Sera  quidemi  sed  yera  fuit,  quam  casta  recepit 

loaris  a  lento  Penelopeia  yiro. 
Ast  ego  quid  yolui  manifestum  tollere  crimen, 

Ipse  quod  ex  omni  parte  levare  neqnit  ? 
Ar^itur  tardus  merito,  noxamque  fatetur^ 

Et  pudet  officium  deseruisse  suum. 
Tu  modo  da  yeniam  fasso,  yeniamque  roganti ; 

Crimina  diminui,  qu»  patuere,  solent. 
Non  ferus  in  payidos  rictus  diducit  hianteS; 

Yulnifico  pronos  nee  rapit  nngue  leo. 
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lation  in  Orid'i  "  Ibis,"— "  Cliniadaqaa  modo,"  Ac  t.  635.  Aloibiades,  the  ion  of 
CUniaSy  WM  anciently  deioended  firom  Eurjsaoeai  a  son  of  the  Telamonian  iLjaz.— > 
T.  Wabtoit. 

A  AriitoUe,  preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great — T.  Wartoit. 

k  Qualis  Amyntoridetf  qualit  PhUyriiut  k^rot. 

Phoniiz,  the  eon  of  Amyntor,  and  Chiron,  both  inetmcton  of  Achillea.    The  instances 
are,  of  the  lore  of  scholars  to  their  masters,  in  ancient  history^ — ^T.  Wartor. 

e  Two  years  and  one  month ;  in  which  had  passed  three  Tomal  eqnlnozes,  two  springs 
and  two  winters.  Young,  we  may  then  rappose,  went  abroad  in  February,  1623*,  when 
Milton  was  about  fifteen.  But  compare  their  prose  correspondence,  where  Hilton  saTS 
"  qnod  autem  plnsqnam  triennio  nnnquam  ad  te  seripzcrim." — ^T.  Wabioh* 
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Saepe  sarissiferi'  cradelia  pectora  Thracis 

Sappliois  ad  moastas  delicuere  preces : 
Extensseque  maiius  ayertant  folminia  ictos^ 

Placat  et  iratos  hostia  parra  Deos. 
Jamqne  diu  scripsisse  tibi  fait  impetus  illi| 

Neve  moras  ultra  ducere  passus  Amor ; 
Nam  vaga  Fama  refert,  (heu,  nuutia  vera  malcnrom !) 

In  tibi  finitimis  bella  tumere  loois ; 
Teque  tuamque  urbem  truculento  milite  cingi^ 

Et  jam  Saxonicos  anna  parasse  duces.* 
Te  circum  late  campos  populatur  Enyo, 

Et  sata  came  yinim  jam  cruor  arva  rigat ; 
Gkrmanisque  suum  concessit  Thracia  Martem ; 

niuc  Odrjsios  Mars  pater  egit  equos ; 
Perpetuoque  comans  jam  deflorescit  oliva, 

Fugit  et  sdrisonam  diva  perosa  tubam, 
Fugit,  io !  tenis,  et  jam  non  ultima  yirgo 

Oreditur  ad  superas  justa  voiasse  domos. 
Te  tamen  interea  belli  circumsonat  borror^ 

Yiyis  et  ignoto  solus  inopsque  solo;' 
Et;  tibi  quam  patrii  non  exhibuere  penates, 

Sede  peregrina  qu»ris  egenus  opem.  < 
Patria,  dura  parens^  et  saxis  ssBvior  albis, 

Spumea  quae  pulsat  littoris  unda  tui ; 
Siccine  te  decet  innocuos  exponere  foetus, 

Siccine  in  extemam  ferrea  cogis  bumum  ? 
Et  siniS;  ut  terris  quserant  alimenta  remotis 

Quos  tibi  prospiciens  miserat  ipse  Deus, 
Et  qui  Isdta  ferunt  de  coelo  nuntia,  quique, 

QusB  via  post  cineres  ducat  ad  astra,  decent  ? 
Digna  quidem,  Stygiis  quse  yivas  clausa  tenebrisi 

JStemaque  animao  digna  perire  fame ! 


'  jSd^m  §arim/eri. 
From  the  Mftcedoniaii  "suias^"  or  ''pike;"  whence  soldien  ware  Mlled  ''sailu»- 
phorL"    See  LiT.  ix.  19.    And  Ovid,  <<  Met"  xu.  460.~Todd. 

•  Etjam  Saxonicoa  arma  para$9e  duem. 
About  the  year  1626,  when  thia  Elegy  was  written,  the  imperialists,  mnder  General 
Tilly,  were  often  encountered  by  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Saxony,  particularly  Duke  William  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Lauenberg, 
in  Lower  Saxony,  of  which  Hamburg,  where  Young  resided,  is  the  oapitaL  See  t.  77. 
Germany  in  general,  either  by  invasion  or  interior  commotions,  was  a  scene  of  the  most 
bloody  war,  from  the  year  1618  till  later  than  1640.  Gnstayus  Adolphua  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Germany  about  1631. — T.  Wartok. 

t  Vivit  et  ignoto  9olua  inopeqtte  »olo. 

These  circumstances,  added  to  others,  leave  us  strongly  to  suspect  that  Young  was  a 
non-conformist,  and  probably  compelled  to  quit  England  on  account  of  his  religions 
opinions  and  practice.  He  seems  to  hare  been  driven  back  to  England,  by  the  war  in 
the  Netherlands,  not  long  after  this  Elegy  was  written.~T.  Waktok. 

s  Sede  peregrina  qucerie  egennt  opem. 
Before  and  after  1630,  many  English  ministers,  puritanically  alTeoted,  left  their  enrei 
and  settled  in  Holland,  where  they  became  pastors  of  separate  eongregations :  when 
matters  took  another  turn  in  England,  they  returned,  and  were  rewarded  for  th«lr 
unconforming  obstinacy  in  the  new  presbyterian  establishment. — ^T.  Wakiov. 
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Hand  alitor  vates  terr»  Tkesbitidis  olim 

Pressit  inaflsaeta  deria  tesqna  pede^ 
Desertasque  Araimm  salebras^  dum  regis-  Acln^i 

Effogit;  atone  taoBf  Sidoni  dira,^  maniur  r  ** 

Talis  et,  homsono  laoeratus  membra  llagello/ 

Paalufi  ab  ^mathia  pellitor  urbe  Ciliz. 
Pisoosaqoe  ipsum  Gkrgessee  civis  ISsnm 

FinibuB  ingratas  jussit  abire  suis. 
At  ta  some  animoe;  neo  spes  cadat  ainia  (foris,  ** 

Neo  toa  coneutiat  decolor  ossa  metas. 
Sb  etenim  quamvis  fialgentibus  obsitnis  armisi 

Intententoue  tibi  millia  tela  n«cem ; 
At  nullis  Tei  inerme  latus  violabitur  armis, 

Deque  tuo  ouspis  nulla  omore  bibet.  ^^ 

Namqne  em  ipse  Dei  radiante  snb  »gid&  tntos  ; 

Die  tibi  cnstos,  et  pngil  ille  tibi : 
Die,  SionsMD  qui  tot  snb  moenibus  arois 

Assjrios  fndit  noete  silente  yiros  ; 
Inane  fnganr  vertit  qnos  in  Samaritadas  onts  ^^ 

Misit  ab  antiqnis  prisca  Damascns  agris; 
Termit  et  densas  payido  cnm  rege  oohortes, 

Aere  dnm  yacno  bncoina  clara  sonat, 
Cornea  pulyerenm  dnm  verberat  nngnla  campmni 

Cnrms  arenosam  dnm  qnatit  actns  hnmnm,  ^ 

Anditnrqne  hinnitns  eqnomm  ad  bella  mentnm, 

Et  strepitus  ferri;  mnrmnraqne  alta  Timm. 
Et  tnJ  (qnod  snperest  miseris)  sperare  memento, 

Et  tna  magnanimo  pectore  yince  mala; 
Neo  dnbites  qnandoqne  frui  melioribns  annis/  ^ 

Atqne  itemm  patrios  posse  videre  lares. 

Busa  y. 

In  AdTentmn  Terif. 
Aiofo  JBtatib  20.1 

In  se  perpetno  Tempns  revolubile  gyro 
Jam  revooat  Zephyros  vere  tepente  noTOS ; 

h  Sidoni  dira, 

Jes«bel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  wms  the  dsngfater  of  BlAbaal,  kiag  of  the  Sidoniana. 
**  Sidoni"  is  a  Tocati7e,  from  Sidonu,  often  applied  bj  Orid  to  Barop%  the  d«i|^ter  of 
Agenor,  king  of  Syria. — T.  Waktoh. 

i  Tali9  M,  korritono  loMraUm  membra  JUtffMo,  Ao. 
Whipping  and  imprieonment  were  among  the  poniahments  of  the  wMtnrj  Btltf- 
ehamber,  the  threats  "regis  AohabV  which  xoang  fled  to  aroid. — ^T..Waktov. 

i  Bttu  (quod  nqtereet),  Ae. 
from  many  obrions  reasonsi  At  te  is  likely  to  be  the  tme  reading. — T.  Wabtor. 

k  This  wish,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to  pass.  He  returned ;  and,  when  at  length  his 
partj  became  superior,  he  was  rewarded  with  appointments  of  opulence  and  honour.— 
T.  Wartow. 

1  In  point  of  poetry,  sentiment,  seleotion  of  imagery,  Hscili^  of  renifioation,  and 
Latinify,  this  Elegy,  written  by  a  boy,  is  far  superior  to  one  of  Buchanan's  on  the 
subject,  entitled  "MaisB  Galendn."— T.  Wabtox. 
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Indoitorqiie  breirem  Tellos  reparata  javentam, 

Jamqne  soluta  gelu  dulce  yirescit  humus. 
Fallor  ?  an  et  nobis  redeunt  in  carmina  yiies^ 

Ingeniumque  mihi  munere  yens  adest?* 
Munere  veris  adest,  iterumque  vigescit  ab  illo, 

(Qnis  putet  ?)  atque  aliquod  jam  sibi  poscit  opus. 
Gastalis  ante  oculos,  bifidumque  cacumen  oberrat^ 

Et  mihi  Pyrenen  somnia  nocte  fenmt ; 
Goncitaqne  aicano  fervent  mihi  pectora  motn, 

£t  furor,  et  sonitus  me  saoer  intus  agit 
Delius  ipse  yenit,  video  Pen@ide  lauro 

Implicitos  crines;  Belius  ipse  venit 
Jam  mihi  mens  liquidi  raptatur  in  ardua  cosli^ 

Perque  vagas  nubes  corpore  liber  eo ; 
Perque  umbras,  perque  antra  feror,  penetralii^  vatumi 

Et  mihi  fiina  patent  interiora  deum ; 
Intuiturque  animus  toto  quid  agatur  Oljmpo, 

Nee  fugiunt  oculos  Tartara  casca  meos. 
Quid  tarn  grande  sonat  distento  spiritus  ore  7 

Quid  parit  hsdc  rabies,  quid  sacer  iste  furor? 
Yer  mihi,  quod  dedit  ingenium,  cantabitur  illo ; 

Profuerint  isto  reddita  dona  modo. 
Jam,  Philomela,  tuos,  foliis  adoperta  novellis, 

Instituis  modules,  dum  silet  omne  nemus : 
Urbe  ego,  tu  sjlva,  simul  incipiamus  utrique, 

Et  simul  adventum  veris  uterque  oanat. 
Yens,  io  I  rediere  vices ;  celebremus  honores 

Yeris,  et  hoc  subeat  Musa  perennis  opus. 
Jam  sol,  JSthiopas  fugiens  Tithoniaque  arva, 

Fleotit  ad  Arctoas  aurea  lora  plagas. 
Est  breve  nootis  iter,  brevis  est  mora  noctis  opacad, 

Horrida  cum  tenebris  exulat  ilia  suis  : 
Jamque  Lycaonius,  plaostrum  coeleste,  Bootes 

Non  longa  sequitur  fessus  ut  ante  via; 
Nunc  etiam  solitas  circum  Jovis  atria  toto 

Excubias  agitant  sidera  rara  polo : 
Nam  dolus,  et  csddes,  et  vis  cum  nocte  recessit. 

Neve  Giganteum  Di  timuere  soelus. 
Forte  aliquis  scopuli  recubans  in  vertioe  pastor, 

Roscida  cum  prime  sole  rubescit  humus, 
Hao,  ait,  hac  certe  caruisti  nocte  puella, 

Phoebe,  tua,  oeleres  quad  retineret  equos. 
Lasta  suas  repetit  silvas,  pharetramque  resumit 

Cynthia,  luciferas  ut  videt  alta  rotas; 


See  T.  23.  Then  u  a  notion  that  Milton  oonld  write  rtxww  only  in  the  spring  et 
jammer,  which  perhaps  is  conntenaneed  by  these  passages :  bat  what  poetieal  mind 
does  not  feel  an  expansion  or  inyigoration  at  the  retam  of  the  spring; — at  that  renova- 
tion of  the  fitoe  of  nature,  with  which  every  mind  is  in  some  degree  affected?'-  T 
Waktov. 
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Et;  tennes  ponens  radioS;  gaudere  videiur 

Officium  fieri  tarn  breve  fratris  ope. 
'^Besere/'  Phoebus  ait;  ^'thalamos;  Aurora;  seniles; 

Quid  juvat  effodto  prooubuisse  toro  ? 
Te  manet  JEolides*  yiridi  venator  in  herba; 

Surge;  tuos  ignes  altns  Hjmettus  habet/' 
Flava  yerecundo  dea  crimen  in  ore  fatetur; 

Et  matntinos  ocyus  urget  equos. 
Exuit  invisam  Telius  rediviya  senectani; 

Et  cupit  amplezus;  PhoBbe,  subire  tuos ; 
Et  cupit;  et  digna  est :  quid  enim  formosius  ilia; 

Pandit  ut  omniferos  Inxuriosa  sinuS; 
Atque  Arabnm  spirat  messeS;  et  ab  ore  venusto 

Mitia  cum  Paphiis  fundit  amoma  rosis  I 
Ecoe  I  coronatur  sacro  frons  ardua  luco, 

Ginffit  ut  Idnam  pinea  tnrris  Opim ; 
Et  Tano  madidos  intezit  fiore  capillos; 

Floribus  et  yisa  est  posse  placere  suis. 
Floribus  effuses  ut  erat  redimita  capilloS; 

Tssnario  plaouit  diya  Sicana  deo. 
Aspice,  Phoebe ;  tibi  faciles  hortantur  amores; 

HelUtasque  movent  flamina  vema  preces : 
Ginnamea  Zephjrus  leve  plaudit  odorifer  ala, 

Blanditiasque  tibi  ferre  videntur  aves. 
Nee  sine  dote  tuos  temeraria  quaarit  amores 

Terrft;  neo  optatos  poscit  egena  toros ; 
Alma  saJutiferum  medicos  tibi  gramen  in  usus 

Prssbet;  et  hinc  titulos  adjuvat  ipsa  tuos : 
Quod;  si  te  pretium;  si  te  fulgentia  tangunt 

Muneni;  (muneribus  saspe  coemptus  amor) 
nia  tibi  ostentat  quascunque  sub  soquore  vastO; 

Et  superinjeotis  montibus,  abdit  opes. 
Ah;  quotieS;  cum  tu  clivoso  fessus  Olympo 

Li  vespertinas  praecipitaris  aquaS; 
'^  Cur  tC;''  inquit;  '^  oursu  languentem;  PhodbO;  diumo 

Hesperiis  recipit  cserula  mater  aqnis  ? 
Quid  tibi  cum  Tethv?    Quid  cum  Tartesside  Ijmpha  f 

Dia  quid  immundo  perluis  ora  salo  ? 
Fiigora;  Phoebe,  mea  melius  captabis  in  umbra; 

Hue  ades;  ardentes  imbue  rore  comas. 
Hollior  egelida  veniet  tibi  somnns  in  herba; 

Hue  adeS;  et  gremio  lumina  pone  meo : 
Qnaque  jaceS;  ctrcum  mulcebit  lene  susurrans 

Aura  per  humentes  corpora  fusa  rosas : 
Neo  me  Tcrede  mihi)  torrent  SemelSia  ftta, 

Neo  Pnaetonteo  fdmidus  axis  equo : 


n 


OipliAliUy  with  wbom  Anion  feU  in  love  m  ihe  mw  him  hunting  on  If o«al  Qjbm^ 
And  Cepbaliu  ia  "the  Attio  hoj,"  with  whom  Aurora  wm  MOVfiomod  to  huU^ 
•'n  Peni."  ▼.  124— T.  Wabto*. 
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Cum  tn,  Phodbe^  tuo  sapientiiis  uteris  igni  ;* 

Hno  ades,  et  gremio  ImBiBa  pone  Meo.** 
Sio  Tellus  bieiva  noe  mepmi  amoree ; 

Mains  in  exemplnm  caslera  torba  rannt ; 
Nunc  etenim  toto  ourrit  yagns  orbe  Oapkley 

Languentesque  Ibvet  solis  ab  igne  feoes  : 
Insonuere  novis  lethalia  cornua  nervii^ 

Triste  mioant  ferro  tela  oorusoa  novo; 
Jamque  yel  invietam  tenrtat  snperasee  Dianam^ 

Quaoque  sedet  sacro  Vesta  pudica  fboe. 
Ipsa  seneseeBtem  mparat  Yeaue  annua  fbimaaj, 

Atque  iterum  tepido  oreditor  oiia  nuirL 
Marmoreas  j«Tene»  clamant  HymensBe !  per  urbas } 

Littusy  lo  Hymen  1  et  eaya  saxa  sonant 
Cultior  ille  yenit^  tunieaqme  d^entbr  aptsy 

Paniceum  redolet  yestis  odora  opocum. 
Egreditorqne  frequent  ad  anuBui  gandia  yieii% 

Yirgineos  auro  dnota  poella  sinus : 
Yotum  est  cuique  suum,  yotum  est  tamen  omnilnia 

Ut  sibi,  quern  cupiat,  dot  Cjtherea  wua ; 
Nunc  quoque  septeiia  modulator  arundine  pastor^ 

Et  sua,  quae  jungat,  oarmina  PhjUis  babet 
Nayita  noctumo  placat  sua  suhera  oantu^ 

Delpbinasque  leyes  ad  yada  summa  yoeat: 
Jupiter  ipse  alto  oum  conjuge  ludit  CHympOy 

Conyocat  et  famulos  ad  sua  festa  deos : 
Nunc  etian  Satjri,  oum  sera  crepasonl&  surgiaA^ 

Peryolitant  oeleri  florea  rura  ohoro; 
Sjlyanusque  sua  ojparissi  fronde  reyiDfetiu^ 

Semicaper^n  dens,  semideosque  oaper : 
Quseque  sub  arboribas  Biyades  latuere  yetnaftiai 

Per  juga,  per  solos,  exspatiantur  i^o& 
Per  sata  luxuriat  frutioetaque  Masnalius  Pan; 

Yix  Cjbele  mater,  yix  sibi  tuta  Coves; 
Atque  aliquam  cupidns  pcssdatnr  Oreada  Fannus^ 

Consulit  in  trepidos  dum  sibi  njmpba  pedes ; 
Jamque  ktet,  latitansqus  cupit  male  tecta  yiderl; 

Et  fugit,  et  fugiens  peryeHt  ipsa  oapi. 
Di  quoque  non  dubitant  ceelo  prssponere  sylyas, 

Et  sua  quisque  sibi  numina  lucus  bdbet : 
Et  sua  quisque  din  sibi  numina  luooa  babetOi 

Nee  yos  arborea^  Di,  precor,  ite  dcHno. 
Te  referant  miseris,  te,  Jupitor,  anrea  teorriA 

Ssecla;  quid  ad  nimboe  aspera  tela  redis? 
Tu  saltern  lente  lapidos  age,  Phcsbe,  ju^alasi 

Qua  potes,  et  sensm  temjxNEa  y«ns  eant; 
Brumaque  produotas  tarde  ferat  bispida  nootes, 

Ingruat  et  nostro  seri^nr  wnbra  polo. 

«  More  wisely  than  when  yon  lent  your  chariot  to  Pbaetonf  and  when  I  w«f  oonfomad 
"by  the  excess  of  your  heat"  He  alludes  to  the  speech  or  complaint  of  TeUtu^  io  the 
ttoiy  of  Phaeton.    See  "  Metam."  U.  272.— T.  Wabton. 
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Ad  Cabolum  Dbodatuh  rail  ooum<imitti%  qfd  ffim  Idftns  DeoMBb.  teripdMa^ 
•t  ma  oanniim  excnsari  postnlasset  ei  soUto  ndniu  esseiit  bcfUy  qii«d  inter 
iMtitiag,  qnibiu  «mt  »b  M&ieiB  ezoeptas,  band  satii  fbUoetB  opetBDn  mXOAm  dart 
M  pon«  afflrmabaf»  boo  babuil  wpocwMH— 

MiTTo  tibi  sanam  noa  pleno  Tenire  salutem, 

Qua  ta,  distentOy  forte  car^re  potes. 
At  tua  quid  nostram  prolectat  Mufla  CanKenam, 

Neo  emit  optatas  posse  sequi  tenebias  f 
Cannine  scire  yelis  quam  te  redamemque  colamqae;  * 

Orede  mihi^  vix  Loo  carmine  scire  queas : 
Nam  neque  noster  amor  modulis  includitur  arctis, 

Neo  venit  ad  claudos  integer  ipse  pedes. 
Qoam  bene  solennes  epulas  hilaremque  Becembrem, 

Festaqne  coelifiiffam  qiue  cohiere  denm^  ^ 

Delioiasque  refers,  iiibemi  gandia  ruris, 

Hanstaqve  per  lepidos  Gallica  musta  focos  I » 
Qnid  qnereris  refugam  vino  dapibnsque  noesin  Y 

Carmen  amat  Baechum^  carmina  Baccnus  amat : 
Neo  pndnit  Phoebum  Tirides  gestasse  corymbose  ^ 

Atqne  hed^ram  laoro  pneposnisse  suae. 
Snpios  Aoniis  damavit  coUibus,  Euqd  I 

Mista  Thyoneo  turba  novena  chore. 
Naso  CoraUseis  mak  carmina  misit  ab  agris; 

Non  iUio  epnlsd,  non  sata  vitis  erat.  * 

Qnid  nisi  vina,  rosasque,  racemifemmone  Ljssmn, 

Gaatayit  brevibns  T3ia  Mnsa  modis  r 
Pindaricosque  inflat  nnmeros  Tenmesins  Enan,« 

Et  redolet  sumtnm  pagina  quseque  memm ; 
Dnm  gravis  everso  cnrms  crepat  axe  snpinnsy  ^ 

Et  volat  Eleo  pulvere  faseus  eques. 
Qoadrimoque  madens  Ijricen  Romanns  laocho, 

I>aloe  canit  Gljceran,  flayioomamqne  Chloen. 
Jam  qnoqne  lanta  tibi  generoso  mensa  paratu 

Mentis  alit  Tires,  ingeniamque  foveU  ^ 

Massica  foecnndam  despumant  pocola  yenami 

Fnndis  et  ex  ipso  condita  metra  cado. 
Addimns  his  artes,  ftusnmqne  per  intima  Phoebnm 

Gorda ;  favent  nni  Baocnns,  ApoUo,  Geres. 
Scilicet  hand  minim,  tarn  dnleia  carmina  p«r  te,  * 

Nomine  composite,  tres  peperisse  decs. 

DMdato  bad  B«Bt  Hfltoa  a  wpf  of  TefM%  in  wUob  be  dsMiibad  th«  iMliTltiM  of 

Teamesiu  ii  a  mooDtain  of  Boeotia,  the  district  in  wbieb  Tbebos  wat  ittdated;  and 
Iti  inhabitants  were  called  Teamesil.  Milton  here  passlos  bit  readers  with  minute  and 
unnecessary  learning.  The  meaning  of  the  line  is  this : — "  The  Theban  god  Baeohna 
inspires  the  n«mbai«  of  hit  congenial  Pindar,  the  Theban  poet"— T.  Wabtov. 
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Nuno  qaoque  Thressa  tibi'  oselato  barbitos  auro 

InBonati  areata  moUitor  iota  manu; 
Auditorque  onelys  snspensa  tapetia  cironm/ 

YirgineoB  tremola  qus  regat  arte  pedes.  ^ 

nia  toaa  saltern  teneant  spectacola  Miisas, 

Et  rcTOoenty  quantum  crapula  pellit  iners. 
Grede  mihi,  dum  psallit  ebur^  comitataque  plectrum 

Lnplet  odoratos  festa  chorea  tholos, 
Peroipies  taciturn  per  peotora  serpere  Phcebum^  ^ 

Quale  repentinus  permeat  ossa  oalor ; 
Perque  puelleres  oculos,  disitumque  sonantem; 

Irruet  in  totos  lapsa  Thalia  sinus. 
Namque  Elegia  levis  multorum  cura  deorum  est, 

Et  vocat  ad  numeros  quemlibet  ilia  sues ;  * 

Liber  adest  elegis,  Eratoque,  Ceresque,  YenusquC; 

Et  oum  purpurea  matre  tenellus  Amor. 
Talibus  inde  lioent  oonviyia  larga  poetis, 

Ssepius  et  yeteri  oommaduisse  mere. 
At  qui  bella  refert,*  et  adulto  sub  Jove  coelum,  ** 

Heroasque  pios,  semideosque  duces, 
Et  nunc  sancta  oanit  superum  consulta  deorum, 

Nunc  latrata  fero  regna  profunda  cane ;  ^ 
Ble  quidem  parce,  Samii  pro  more  magistri, 

Yivat,  et  innocuos  prsbeat  herba  cibos ;  ^ 

Stet  prope  fagineo  peUucida  Ijmpha  catiUo, 

Sobriaque  e  puro  pocula  fonte  bibat. 
Additur  huic  scelerisque  yacans,  et  casta  juyentus, 

Et  rigidi  mores,  et  sine  labe  manus : 
QuaUs,  yeste  nitens  sacra,  et  lustralibus  undis,  * 

Surgis  ad  infensos,  augur,  iture  decs. 
Hoc  ritu  yixisse  fenint  post  rapta  sagacem 

Lumina  Tiresian,  Ogygiumque  Linon, 
Et  lare  deyoto  pro^gum  Calchanta,  senemque 

Orpheon,  edomitis  sola  per  antra  feris ;  " 

Sic  dapis  exiguus,  sic  riyi  potor  Homerus 

Dulichium  yezit  per  freta  longa  yirum, 
Et  per  monstrificam  Perseias  Phoebados  aulum,* 

Et  yada  foemineis  insidiosa  sonis ; 

r  Nufte  f¥oqu0  Thretta  tiH,  to, 
Th«  ThntoUn  harp.    Oxpheug  wm  of  Thraoe.--r-T.  Wabtok. 

>  Amdituir^u$  tktHy  mupwa  Ug^ia  cirewn,  Ac 
Mr.  Warton  haa  obseired,  that  here  ia  a  reference  to  the  mode  of  flumiahing  liaHa  or 
state^partmenU  with  tapeetiy,  which  bad  not  oeaeed  in  Milton's  time.     Compara 
"  Comua,"  T.  834.— Todd. 

t  At  qui  hetta  r^ert,  Jte.  > 

Grid,  Anaereon,  Pindar,  and  Horace  indulged  in  eonTivial  featiTityj  and  thii  alio  ia 
an  indulgence  which  must  be  allowed  to  the  professed  writer  of  elegies  and  odes;  but 
the  epic  poet,  who  has  a  more  serious  and  Important  task,  must  lire  sparingly,  aeeord- 
Ing  to  the  dictates  of  Pythagoras.  Milton's  panegyrics  on  temperanee  both  in  eating 
and  drinking,  resulting  from  his  own  practice,  are  frequent — ^T.  WABfOH. 

•  JBtper  moH9tnJleam  P^neia  Phtebadot  miJaw%, 
Oiroe  was  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  and,  as  some  say,  of  Hecale.^T.  Wabkui. 
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Perqae  toas,  rex  ime,  domos,  ubi  sanguine  nigro 

Didtor  nmbnumm  detinnisse  greges. 
DiB  etenim  saoer  est  yates,  diyamque  saoerdos ; 

Spiiat  et  ocoultam  pectus^  et  ora,  Jovem. 
At  ta^  siqnid  agam,  scitabere,  (si  modo  saltern 

Esse  putas  tanti  noscere  siqmd  lunun) 
Paoiferum  oanimos  coslesti  semine  Begem, 

Faustaque  sacratis  sssoula  pacta  libns ; 
Yaffitomque  Dei,  et  stabulantem  paupere  teoto^ 

Qoi  suprema  suo  cum  Patre  regna  colit; 
Stelliparumque  polum^  modulant^ue  ssthere  turmas, 

Et  subito  elisos  ad  sua  fana  deos. 
Dona  quidem  dedimus  Christi  natalibus  illa^ 

Qla  sub  auroram  lux  mihi  prima  tulit. 
Te  quoque  pressa  manent  patriis  meditata  cioutis ;  ^ 

Ta  nuhi  cui  recitem,  judiois  instar  eris. 


to 


ELEQ.  Vn. 
Amro  Mtxra  19. 

NoNDTJM,  blanda,  tuas  leges*,  Amathusia,  noram, 

Et  Paphio  vacuum  pectus  ab  igne  fuit. 
Sfl^  cupidineas,  puerilia  tela,  sagittas, 

Atque  tuum  sprevi,  mazime,  numen,  Amor. 
Tu,  puer,  imbelles,  dixi,  transfige  columbas; 

Conveniunt  tenero  moUia  bella  duoi : 
Aut  de  passeribus  timidos  age,  parve,  triumphos  *, 

Hsoo  sunt  militisB  disna  tropada  tu». 
In  senus  humanum  quid  inania  dirigis  arma  ? 

Non  yalet  in  fortes  ista  pharetra  yiros. 
Non  tulit  hoc  Cyprius,  neque  enim  deus  ullus  ad  iras 

Promptior,  et  duplici  jam  ferus  igne  oalet. 
Yer  erat,  et  summse  radians  per  culmina  villsB 

Attulerat  primam  lux  tibi,  Maie,  diem : 
At  mihi  adhuo  refugam  qufiorebant  lumina  noctem, 

Nee  matutinum  sustinuere  jubar.^ 
Astat  Amor  lecto,  pictis  Amor  impieer  alls; 

Prodidit  astantem  mota  pharetra  aeum : 
Prodidit  et  facies,  et  dulce  minantis  ocelli, 

Et  quioquid  puero  dignum  et  Amore  fuit.  * 

V  T»  quoqu$prM§a  mdnetUpairiu  m&ditaia  eieutiB, 

Hif  English  "  Ode  on  the  Natirity."  This  be  means  to  submit  to  Deodate's  inspeo- 
tlon.    ''Yon  shall  next  bare  some  of  my  English  poetry." 

The  transitions  and  connexions  of  this  Elegy  are  eonduoted  with  the  skill  and 
address  of  a  master,  and  form  a  train  of  allusions  and  digressions  productive  of  fine 
sentiment  and  poetry.  From  a  trifling  and  unimportant  ciroumstaiioey  the  reader  li 
^radnaUy  led  to  great  and  lofty  imagery. — ^T.  Wabtoh. 

^  At  mihi  adhve  rtfugam  qwxrahaiU  Umima  nocf«ifiy 
Neo  matuHnuM  matinuerejubar. 

Here  is  the  elegance  of  poetical  expression :  but  he  really  complains  of  the  weakness 
rt  his  eyes,  which  began  early.    He  has  <' light  unsnfferable."— "  Ode  KatiT."  r. 
T.  Wautoh. 
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Talis  in  SBtemo  juyeDaa  Sigeios  Olympp 

Misoet  amatori  pocala  plena  Jovi ; 
Anty  qni  formoflas  pellezit  ad  oaeoJa  nymphaiM, 

lliiodamanteus  Naide  raptas  fiykfl. 
Addidentqne  ivaa^  sed  ei  has  decnisse  pntaros; 

Addideratqne  trnoeSy  neo  nne  felle,  minas: 
Et, — "  Miser,  exemplo  aapniases  tntina/'  ioqait: 

^'  Nunc,  mea  qnid  possit  deztera,  testw  eris : 
Inter  et  ezpertos  viies  nnmerabere  nostm^ 

Et  faciam  vero  per  tua  damna  fidem. 
Ipse  egOf  A  nesoia,  strato  Pjtbone  snperbnm 

Edomni  PhoDbum,  Dessit  et  ilk  mifai; 
Et  qnoties  meminit  PeneidoSi  ipse,  fatetnr 

Certius  et  gravios  tek  nooere  mea. 
Me  neqnit  adaaetam  ourrare  peritiiia  araim, 

Qni  post  terga  solet  vinoere,  Partbus  eqaes : 
Gjdoninsque  mibi*  cedit  venator/  et  ille' 

Inscins  uxori  qni  necis  anctor  erat. 
Est  etiam  nobis  ingens  quoque  victns  Orion,  ■ 

HercnIesBque  manns,  Hercnlensqne  oomes. 
Jnpiter  ipse  lioet  sna  fiilmina  torqueat  in  me^ 

Hssrebont  lateri  spicola  nostra  Jotis. 
Gsetera,  quae  dnbitas,  melius  mea  tela  dooebnni^ 

Et  tua  non  leviter  oorda  petenda  mibi : 
Neo  te,  stulte,  tuse  potenint  defendere  MosflB, 

Nee  tibi  Phoebieus  porriget  angnis  opem/'  * 
Dixit;  et,  aurato  quatiens  mucrona  sagittami 

Evolat  in  tepidos  Cypridos  iUe  sinos. 
At  mibi  risnro  tonoit  ferns  ore  mlnaci| 

Et  mibi  de  pnero  non  metus  ullns  eni : 
Et  modo  qna  nostri  q)atiantnr  in  urbe  Quirites, 

Et  modo  villamm  prozima  mra  plaeent. 
Tnrba^  frequ^is,  facieque  simillima  torba  deamnii 

Splendida  per  medias  itque  reditque  Yias; 
Anctaqoe  laoe  dies  gemino  fulgore  coruscat: 

Fallor  ?    An  et  radios  bine  qooque  Pbosbns  babet  t 


>  €hfdontu»quB  miki,  Ac 
Perhaps  indefinitely,  m  the  "  ParthuB  equee,"  jn<t  before.  The  Cjdoniaas  were 
fjunons  for  hunting,  wbioh  implies  archery.  If  a  person  is  here  intendfed,  he  is  most 
probably  Hippolytas.  Cydon  was  a  city  c^  Orete.  Bui  then  be  is  mentioned  here  as 
an  archer.  Virgil  ranks  the  Cydonians  with  the  Parthians  for  their  skill  in  the  how, 
«  jBn."  ziL  862^T.  Wast«»x. 

Cephalos,  who  unknowingly  shot  his  wife  Proeris«--T.  WUMrov. 

>  Eh  eUam  noUt  vngent  quo^u»  vletut  Orion. 
Osrioo  WM  alto  a  Amous  hunter*— T.  Wabioa. 

•  Ifee  tihi  PkoAmu  pumriget  amg/uiB  open. 
*'  Ko  medielne  will  avail  you :  not  eren  the  serpent^  which  Phoobus  sent  to  Boms  to 
euro  the  oitj  of  a  pestilenoe."    Ovid,  "  Metam."  zv.  742.-^T.  Wabtov. 

In  Milton's  youth,  the  fkshionable  plaoes  of  walking  in  London  were  Ifyde-Paifci  wdM 
Oray's-Inn  Walks.— T.  Wabton. 


Haoo  ego  Boa  fygi  speetaoola  grate  Berenui  j 

Lnpetofl  et  quo  me  feii  javeHilifl,  «g^i 
Lnmina  IttminiDUB  male  providas  obvia  misi^ 

Neve  ooulos  potui  oontinuisse  meos. 
Unam  forte  aliis  snpecemimiiflse  notafaam^ 

Principium  nostri  lax  erat  ilia  malL 
Sic  Yennfl  opteei  mortalibuB  ipsa  Tiderii 

Sio  regina  deurn  oonspicienda  fait. 
Hanc  memor  objeoit  nofab  mains  ille  Ctapido^ 

Solos  et  hos  nobis  texnit  ante  doles : 
Neo  proonl  ipse  Tsfer  latut,  mnltaque  sagittn^ 

Et  fiuns  a  teigo  graade  pependit  onus : 
Nee  mora;  nunc  ouiis  baasit,  bubo  Tiiginis  ori; 

Lisilit  bine  labiis,  inndet  inde  genis: 
Et  qnasonnoae  affilis  partes  jaoulator  oberrat^ 

Hei  mibil  mille  loois  pectus  inerme  ferit. 
Protinus  insoliti  subienmt  corda  furores ; 

Uror  amans  intus,  flammaque  totus  cram. 
Interea,  misero  qu»  jam  mibi  sola  placebat^ 

Ablata  est  oculis;  non  reditura,"  meis. 
Ast  ego  progredior  tacite  querebundus,  et  excors, 

Et  dubius  volui  saope  referre  pedem. 
Findor,  et  bsso  remanet :  sequitur  pars  altera  votum^ 

Raptaque  tam  subito  gaudia  flere  juvat. 
Sic  dolet  amisBum  proles  Junonia  ooelum, 

Inter  Lemniaoos  prsBcipitata  focos : 
Talis  et  abreptum  solem  respexit,  ad  Orcum 

Yectus  ab  attonitis  Amphiaraus  equis. 
Quid  fiMsiam  infelix^  et  luotu  yiotus  ?    Amores 

Neo  licet  inoeptos  ponere^  neye  sequi. 
0^  utinam,  spectare  semel  mibi  detur  amatos 

Yultus,  et  coram  tristia  verba  loqui  I 
Forsitan  et  duro  non  est  adamante  oreata, 

Forte  nee  ad  nostras  surdeat  ilia  preces ! 
Grede  mibi;  nuUus  sic  infeliciter  arsit; 

Ponar  in  exemplo  primus  et  unus  ego. 
ParoCy  precor,  teneri  cum  sis  dens  ales  amoris, 

Pugnent  officio  neo  tua  facta  tuo. 
Jam  tuus;  0 1  certe  est  mibi  formidabilis  arcus, 

Nate  dea,  jaculis^  nee  minus  iffne^  potens : 
Et  tua  fumabunt  nostris  altaria  donis, 

Solus  et  in  superb  ta  mibi  snmmus  eris. 
Seme  meos  tandem,  verum  neo  demoy  furores ; 

Nescio  cur;  miser  est  soaviter  omnis  amans  i* 


to 


tA 


•  Norn  redihtra, 

H«  aaw  tli«  nnknown  Udy,  wlio  bad  thus  won  hij  2mm1^  b«t  «Bceb    Th«  ferTMr  of 
^  loTt  if  Inimitohly  ezpreiMd  in  the  following  linof. — Tonn. 

<  J)em€  HMOf  tandem,  verum  nee  deme, /uroree  ; 
Neteio  enr,  miter  eat  euaeiter  onimm  amaiM. 

ntM  ii«Ter  WM  a  more  b«MiUiVil  deioription  of  the  irreaolntion  of  lortt    H«  irlfhet 
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Tu  modo  da  fiusilifl^  posihaBo  mea  mqna  futora  est^ 
Ciuipis  amatoros  ^gat  at  una  duoB. 


Hjbo  egO;*  mente  ollm  IsBva,  stadioqoe  anpinOy 

NeqxdtuB  posai  yana  tropada  men. 
Scilioet  abreptum  sio  me  maloB  impolit  error, 

Indocilisque  sdtaa  praya  magistra  fait ; 
Doneo  Socraticos  ombrosa  Academia  rivos 

Prsebaity  admissam  dedocaitqae  jagam. 
ProtinaS;  extinotis  ex  illo  tempore  flammis, 

Cincta  rigent  malto  pectora  noBtra  gela; 
Unde  sais  frigus  metait  paer  ipse  sagittis, 

Et  Diomedeam  yim  timet  ipsa  Yenas. 


EPIGRAMMATUM  LIBER. 


L— m  PRODITIONEM  BOMBARDICAM. 

GtJM  simal  ia  regem  nuper  satrapasqae  Britanaos 

Aosas  es  infandam,  perfide  Faaxe,  nefas, 
Fallor  ?    An  et  mitis  yoluisti  ex  parte  yideri, 

Et  pensare  mala  cam  pietate  scelus  ? 
Scilicet  hos  alti  missoros  ad  atria  cceli, 

Salphoreo  carra,  flammiyolisqae  rotis : 
Qaaliter  ille,  fens  capat  inyiolabile  Parcis, 

Liqait  lordanios  turbine  raptas  agros. 

n.— IN  EANDEIC 

SiooiNE  tentasli  coelo  donasse  lacobam, 

Qasd  septemgemino,  Bellaa,'  monte  lates  ? 
Ni  meliora  taam  potent  dare  munera  numen, 

Parce,  precor,  donis  insidiosa  tuis. 
nie  qaidem  sine  te  consortia  seras  adiyit  < 

Astra,  nee  inferni  palyeris  usus  ope. 
Sio  potius  fo&dus  in  coslum  pelle  cucollos, 

Et  qaot  habet  brutos  Roma  profana  deos : 

to  hare  hU  woe  remoTed,  bnt  recalls  his  wish ;  preferring  the  sweet  misery  of  thoM  wh« 
lore.    Thus  Eloisa  warers,  in  Pope^s  fine  poem : — 

Uneaoaltaak!  a  paraion  to  renga 

For  hearts  so  toaeh'd,  so  piereM,  so  lost,  as  mina^— ToU). 

•  HcBc  egOf  Ac 
These  lines  are  an  epilogistio  palinode  to  the  last  Elegy.    The  Sooratio  dootrines  of 
the  shady  Aoademe  soon  broke  the  bonds  of  beanty :  in  other  words,  his  retom  to  the 
nnlTersity.    They  were  probably  written  when  the  Latin  poems  were  prepared  for  the 
press  in  1645. — ^T.  Wabtov. 

'*■  QwB  tepUmgeminOf  Btllua,  Ao. 
The  Pope,  oalled,  in  the  theological  language  of  the  times,  "  The  Beast"— T.  WABtoa. 
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Namque  hao  ant  alia  nisi  qaemque  adjnvexiB  artOi 
Crede  mihi^  ooeli  vix  bene  soandet  iter. 

nL— IN  BAKDSM. 

PusoATOBEM  aoiniflD  derisit  I&oobas  iffnem, 

Et  sine  quo  Bupenim  non  adennda  domus. 
Frenduit  boo  trina  monstnim  Latiale  ooronai 

MoTit  et  borrificnm  oomua  dena  minaz. 
''Et  neo  inultos/'  ait,  ''temnes  mea  saora,  Britanne: 

Sapplicium,  spreta  relligioDe,  dabia : 
Bty  81  stelligeias  unquam  penetrayeris  aroes, 

Non  nisi  per  flammaa  triste  patebit  iter/' 
Oy  qnam  fonesto  oedniati  proxima  vero, 

Verbaque  ponderibua  yix  oaritura  suis  I 
Nam  prope  Tartareo  sablime  rotatoa  ab  igni, 

Ibat  ad  SDthereaS;  umbra  perustai  plagaa. 

•  jy.— IN  BANDBM. 

QnsM  modo  Boma  suis  deyoverat  impia  dirisy 

Et  StTge  damnaraty  Tasmuioqne  sina ; 
Huno,  vice  matata,  jam  toUere  gestit  ad  astnii 

Et  oupit  ad  snperos  evehere  usque  deos. 

v.— m  XNVENTORBM  BOMBABDiB. 

Iapbtionidem  laudavit  cssoa  vetustaa, 

Qui  tulit  adtheream  solia  ab  axe  facem ; 
At  mihi  major  erit,  qui  lurida  creditur  arma| 

Et  trifidum  fulmen^  surripuisse  JoTi. 

VL— AD  LEONORAM  ROUS  CANENTEM> 

Angblus  uuicuique  suub,  sic  credite  gentes; 

Obtigit  sethereis  ales  ab  ordinibus. 
Quid  mirum,  Leonora,  tibi  si  gloria  major  Y 

Nam  tua  prsesentem  vox  sonat  ipsa  Deum. 
Aut  Dens,  aut  vaoui  certe  mens  tertia  oceli; 

Per  tua  secreto  guttura  serpit  agens ; 
Serpit  agenSi  facilisque  docet  mortalia  corda 

Sensim  immortali  aasuescere  posse  sono. 
Quod  si  cuncta  quidem  Beus  est,  per  cunctaque  fusua^ 

In  te  una  loquitur,  csetera  mutus  habet. 

VIL— AD  BANDBIL 

Altbra  Torquatum  oepit  Leonora"  poetam, 
Gujus  ab  insano  cessit  amore  furens. 

i>  AdriMia  of  MMitiUk,  for  her  beaatrf  nimamed  th«  Fur,  and  her  daughter  Leonora 
Baroni,  the  lady  whom  Milton  oelebratee  in  these  three  Latin  Bpinami,  were  ei teemed 
by  thek  oontemporariee  the  finest  eingere  in  the  world.  When  Milton  waa  at  Roma 
he  WAS  introdnced  to  tiie  concerts  of  Cardinal  Barberini,  where  he  heard  Leonora  bIlc 
and  her  mother  play.  It  was  the  fashion  for  all  the  ingenious  strangers,  who  Tisitea 
Rome,  to  leare  some  rerses  on  Leononu — ^T.  WASTOir. 

•  Altera  Torquaium  etpit  Leonora, 
This  allusion  to  Tasso's  Leonora,  and  the  t^n  whioh  it  tikei^  ara  inimlta^j  beaati- 
fliL— T.  Wabto*. 


l« 


Ah  I  miser  ille  too  qoaato  leliein  mro 

Perditufl,  at  ^ropbat  ie,  Leontmiy  fexetl 
Et  te  Pieria  Bensisset  yoce  canencem 

Anrea  maternas  fila  movere  I jrie  I 
QoamiB  DiroflM  toniBBei  l«nnhia  Pesilliee* 

SsBvior,  aal  Mas  des^aisset  fnerB, 
Ta  tamen  emntes  tsAea  ^er tigine  seiiBiis 

Yooe  eadem  pofcens  eonporaisse  tiia; 
Etpo'tenw,  »gro  flpirans  bA  oerde,  qoietem 

Flexanimo  oantn  rest^nisBe  sibi. 

VUL-^AD  SAKBBM. 

Gbbdula  quid  liqnidam  Birena,  Neapoli,  jaotas, 

Glaraqae  Part^enopee*  ^a  Aebelmadofl; 
Littoreamque  tna  defunctam  Naiada  ripa. 

Corpora  ChalckBco  ts&cra  dedisse  rogo  f 
Bla  quidem  viyitqae,  et  amoma  Tibridia  nnda 

Mutavit  raud  murmura  Paosilipi/ 
niic,  Romulidum  studiis  ornata  Becundis, 

Atque  homines  cantn  detinet  atque  deos. 

DL— nf  SALMASn  HtJKDRSDAlLc 

Quis  ezpediTit  Salmasio  suam  Hvndredami 
Picamque  doouit  verba  nostra  oonari  f 
Magister  artis  venter,  et  Jacobni 
Centum,  exolantb  viseera  marsnpii  regia.^ 
Quod  si  dolosi  spes  r^ulserit  nummi^ 
Ipse,  Antichristi  qni  modo  primatnm  Papso 


'  For  the  story  of  PenthMi,  a  king  of  Thabes^  SM  Ihiript46f'«  *BaMli%*  wli«re  li« 
aees  two  suns,  itc,  t.  916.  Bat  Hilton,  in  "tonlMMt  kuBlnav"  allidM  to  ti&o  zag«  of 
Ponthou  in  Ovid,  ''Metam."  iii.  657:— 

Aspicit  hme  ocalis  Pmtheas,  qaos  in  tmnondoi 
FaoOMti— T.  ViAMfm. 

•  Parthenope's  tomb  was  at  Naples:  Bbe  was  one  of  fh«  rfreni.-<^T.  IfiXton. 

The  grotto  of  Puisilipo,  which  HUton  no  doubt  had  Tisited  with  delighi — Todd. 

s  This  Epigram  is  in  Milton's  ''Befensio'*  against  Salmasins;  in  the  traaslatioa  of 
which  by  Biohard  Washington,  published  in  1692,  the  Epigram  is  thus  anglioisedy 

p.  187  :— 

Who  taught  Salmasias,  that  French  chattering  pye. 

To  aim  at  English,  and  Handredtt  cry  t 

The  atarring  rascal,  flnsh'd  with  Jaat  a  hundred 

Engliah  Jaeobusaea,  Hnadfsda  bkinder'd: 

An  ontlaw*d  king*a  last  atockw--A  hundred  more 

Would  make  him  pimp  for  the  antiehristian  whore ; 

And  in  Rome*a  praiie  employ  his  poison'd  breath, 

Who  thiaatou'id  ones  to  ailak  the  pope  to  deaih.~T.  WaarMT. 

h  King  Charles  tL,  now  ia  exile,  and  sheltered  in  Holland,  gare  SalmaeiiiSy  who  was 
•  professor  at  Leyden,  one  hundred  Jaoobuses  to  write  his  defenoe,  1649.  Wood 
asserts  that  Salmasios  had  no  reward  for  his  book :  he  says,  that  ia  Leyden,  the  king 
sent  Br.  Morley,  afterwards  bishop,  to  the  apologist,  with  his  thutks^  "bat  not  with  a 
purse  of  gold,  as  John  Milton  the  impudent  Iyer  reported." — ^"Athen.  Ozon."  iL  770d-~ 
T*  Wabton. 

This  Spignua,  as  Mr*  Warton  ohserm,  is  aa  imltatioa  of  paft  of  the  Piologtts  to 
Peraius's  Satires.-"ToDD. 


t  ^ 


MinatoB  nno  est  diai^aan  Bufflatn, 
Gantabit  ultro  CMPdmalitiai  aieloe.* 

Oaxjdsti  seonM)  et  tfaio(|«id  est  fnomi  bbIq^ 

Qui  frigida  hyeme  imooiitb  al^enlM  fntakl 

YestraiB  BusertDB  ille  Salmanu^  etfus 

BoniUy  amioire  nndHttbeai  oogiM; ; 

Chartnque  largos,  apparat  papyrinos  > 

Yobia  eu^iilkw,  pnelldreBles  CUradii 

Insignia^  nomaM|iie  et  deem^  Salmasii  :J 

Gkstetis  at  per  oinB«  aetariuiB  forum 

Eqxdtis  diente^  wmuiB  mungantiiua 

Gabito^  yirorunii  et  eapeaUB^  gratissimos.  ^ 

Xt^m  HOEUH.! 

Oalu  ex  eoBonUta  gmyidaa  te,  PiHitiBy  M<m^ 
Quia  bene  moratant^  ■unrigsmoiqiie,  oeget? 

3ni.— APOLOCtUS  Ml  BUSTI€0  BT  HBAO* 

BuBTiOua  ex  malo  Bapidiasiaa  poma  quotannia 

Leg^ty  et  urbttBO  leota  dedit  domino : 
HiiiCy  incredibili  fractus  dulcedine  captna^ 

Makua  ipaam  in  ptoprias  transtnlit  areolas. 

»  This  i«  in  the  "Defensio  Secnnda."  li  ii  imtiodticed  wUh  thci  foIJlowing  xUUeale  ob 
Monu^  Ui«  nibjeot  of  tlM  next  Spigram,  for  baring  predicted  the  wonders  to  be  worked 
by  Sftlmuias'a  new  edition,  or  rather  reply : — "Tn  igitor,  at  pndciiIiiB  ille  anteambnlo, 
prsBoarriB  balsDnam  SalmBsium."  Mr.  Steeyens  obeerres,  that  this  is  an  idea  analogont 
to  Falstaff 'e— "  Here  do  I  walk  before  tltee,"  Ae.,  althoagfa  rerened  aa  to  the  imagery. 
— T.  Wabtoh. 

i  Mr.  Warton  obaerrei,  that  MUten  here  neen  at  a  eirennatuioe  which  wai  tme: 
Salmasina  was  really  of  an  aacient  and  noble  family..— Ios]>. 

k  «  Cnbito  mnngentlnm,"  a  cant  KppeOatlDn  among  tilie  Itomans  for  flshmongen.— 
T.  Wabtoh. 

Ohristina»  qaeen  of  Sweden,  among  other  learned  men  who  fed  her  Taaity,  had  inTited 
Salmasius  to  her  ooort,  where  he  wrote  his  "  Defensio."  She  had  pestered  him  with 
Latin  letters  seren  pages  long,  and  told  him  she  would  set  out  for  Holland  to  fetoh  him 
if  he  did  not  come.  When  he  arrived,  he  was  often  indisposed  on  aoooont  of  tiie  eold- 
ness  of  the  climate ;  and  on  these  occadons,  the  queen  would  herself  call  on  him  in  a 
morning :  and  looking  the  door  of  his  apartment,  used  to  light  his  fire,  giro  him  break- 
fiurt,  and  stay  with  him  some  hours.  This  beharionr  gave  rise  to  scandalous  stories, 
and  our  critic's  wife  grew  Jealous. — It  is  seemingly  a  slander,  what  was  first  thrown  out 
in  the  "  Mercurius  Politicus,"  that  Christina,  when  Salmasius  had  published  this  work, 
dismissed  him  with  contempt^  as  a  parasite  and  an  adrocate  of  tyranny :  but  the  case 
was,  to  say  nothing  that  Ohristina  loved  both  to  be  flattered  and  to  tyrannise,  Salma- 
sius had  now  been  long  preparing  to  return  to  Holland,  to  ftilfll  his  engagements  with 
the  uniTcrsity  of  Leyden :  she  offered  him  large  rewards  and  appointments  to  remain 
in  Sweden,  and  greatly  regretted  his  departure ;  and  on  his  deaUi,  veiy  shortly  after- 
wards, she  wrote  his  widow  a  letter  in  French,  tall  of  concern  for  his  loss,  and  respect 
for  his  memory.  Such,  however,  was  Christina's  levity,  or  hypocrisy,  or  caprioOf 
that  it  is  possible  she  might  have  acted  inconsistently  in  some  parts  of  thia  basiness.-^ 
T.  Wabtom. 

1  From  Milton's  "Defensio  Secunda,"  and  his  ^Responsio"  to  Moms's  Supplement 
This  distich  was  occasioned  by  a  report,  that  Moms  had  debauched  a  fkvourite  waiting- 
maid  of  the  wife  of  Salmasius,  Milton's  antagonist — T.  Wabton. 

B  This  piece  first  appeared  in  the  edition  1673. — Todd. 
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Hactenos  ilia  ferax,  sed  longo  debilis  »TOy 

Mota  solo  assneto,  protiniu  aret  iners. 
Qaod  tandem  at  patait  domino^  spe  Iosub  inani, 

DamnaTit  oeleres  in  ana  damna  manna ;  j 

Atqne  ait, ''  Hen  qnanto  aatius  fnit  ilia  ooloniy  j 

Irarva  Hoet,  grato  dona  tnliase  animo  1  »    * 

Posaem  ego  avaritiam  feenare,  gnlamqne  voraoem :  i 

Nnno  periere  mihi  et  foDtns,  et  ipse  parens/'  ! 

XnL— AD  CHBISTINAM  SUECGRUM  REGINAH,  KOMUTB  GBOKWHLLI^ 

Bblltpotens  Tirgo,  septem  regina  trionnm, 

Ghrbtina,  Arotoi  Incida  stella  poll  I 
Cernis,  qnas  memi  dnra  sub  casside  lugaSi 

Utqne  senez,  annis  impiffer,  ora  tero : 
Inyia  fatonun  dum  per  vestigia  nitor,  ' 

Exeqnor  et  populi  fortia  jussa  mann. 
Ast  tibi  snbmittit  frontem  reverentior  nmbra; 

Nee  sunt  hi  ynltus  regibns  nsqne  traces. 

B  These  lines  ue  aimple  Mid  sinewy.  They  present  CromwtU  in  a  new  Mid  pUtsing 
lights  and  throw  an  air  of  amiable  dignity  6n  his  rongh  and  obstinate  eharaoter.  They 
are  too  great  a  compliment  to  Christina,  who  was  oontemptiblOy  both  as  a  queen  and  a 
woman.  The  onorowned  Cromwell  had  no  reason  to  approach  a  princess  with  so  mnefa 
rererenoe,  who  had  renoonoed  her  crown.  The  firoUos  of  other  whimsical  mo4en 
qaeens  hare  been  often  only  romantic ;  Ae  pranks  of  Christina  had  neither  elegance 
nor  eren  decency  to  deserre  so  candid  an  appellation.  An  ample  and  lively  pfotnre 
of  her  coort^  politics,  reHgion,  intriffues,  rambles,  and  masquerades,  is  to  be  gatiiered 
from  Thurloe's  "  State  Papers,"— T.Wartow. 

I  hare  quoted  the  English  version  of  Milton's  epigram  to  Chrlitliia;  It  i^ipeared  as 
ftkllows,  in  Toland's  life  of  the  poet,  foL  1098,  p.  89 :— 

Bright  martial  maid,  queen  of  the  ftozen  sone ! 
The  nortbeni  pole  supports  thy  shining  throne : 
Behold  what  furrows  age  and  steel  can  plow : 
The  helmet'i  weicht  oppressM  this  wrinkled  brow. 
Through  fate's  untrodden  paths  I  move ;  my  hands 
Still  act  my  free-bom  people's  bold  commands : 
Yet  this  stem  shade  to  yon  submits  his  fW>was, 
Nor  are  these  looks  always  severe  to  crowns^— T( 
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PSALM  OXIYa 

*I2PAirA  trt  €ouS9g^  5r'  dyKa^  ^uX'  1ax6)3ov 

AJyutrm  Xi«v  Stuuv^  d/^exfiia^  /3ap)3apo9cjvov, 

Ai)  ror8  fMuvov  lf|v  o^jov  ^ivo(  uTs^  'lou^. 

^Ev  ^^  0c6(  Xooffl*!  fi.fya  xpf (wv  )8atf iXfufv. 

EiSf,  xflu  Jvrpor^iiv  9u)^a^*  ippCrn^i  6&kot^<fa  ^ 

KbfAari  f/XujUb^  po^^Vi  ^  ^'p'  ^fl'rv^sXi;^^ 

*Ipo(  'lopjavij^  cori  dp^pof i^^a  «^/4v. 

*Ex  F  opfft  OVap^f/boro'iv  d«'6ipi(ria  xXovlovro, 

*n^  xpiof  (f^pi/^awrsff  Ii)4'pa98p(y  h  mkuji, 

Baiortfpeu  ^  ofiA  leoufeu  ivfxtfxiprviifav  jpiirvou,  ^ 

0]a  irapoi  (fi$pi)^i  ^iX^  uco  fMjr^pi  apve^. 

Thru  ifCy^j  afvol  ^aKouftfa^  leiku^  (pwyaS*  i^pCtn^a^ 

ID/fAan  c/XufA^  po^iU'  ^"^  ^'  ^p'  ^<^«^9<Xi;^Sn( 

*Ipo(  lopiavii  cori  dp^pociJ^a  nj/^v ; 

Tftr',  ?pfa,  tftop^fMrtfiv  ac»pi<fia  xK^yisifBB^  * 

*!!(  xpwi  (f^pi^GJvri^  i&rpa^tpcji  Jv  «X£j^  ; 

Baioripeu  rl  S^  «p'  Sja^ls^  flLvatf^cipr^trar'y  ipiwoi, 

Ola  ropoj  (fvpi^i  ^iXi}  Oro  fMirtfpi  apvf^ ; 

2f (My  yaukf  rp^outfa  89ov  \uykV  harvriwraf 

Faia,  0fov  rpsfoMT'  {i«'arov  tf^a^  *lif(fetxiiaOf  ^ 

*'€);  n  xoj  Ix  (f^nkoLSw  «^afM>Oc  x^*  fMpfi^povro^y 

Kp^vfiv  r'  cUvoov  irirpv^  aT^  ^(xxpuoi(f(rT|f • 

PhflofophQi  sd  regem  qnendam,  qui  ram  ignotum  et  Imontom  inter  reoi  forto 
M^tnm  infdos  d«niiaT«rmty  i^  M  $m4rm  vfnifaftt  luM  rabito  mlBil  ^- 

^12  ''ANA,  </  M^nS  fM  rov  Iwofi^v^  oMi  nv'  dvipwv 
Asivdv  2[Xbi(  ^peufavra,  (fo96rarov  7(f4i  x^lpi|vov 
*Pv}i Jlu(  cl^/Xoio,  ro  ^  Uifrf pov  aSi0i  vo^fl^nf, 
Mor^'Mg  S*  mfl*  l«vira  r«9v  leplg  ^fi»dv  Mup^y 
ToMv  ^'  Ix  iroXio^  «vpiww(Mv  aXxap  SKiififas* 

IN  EPPIOIBI  EJUS  SCULPTOREM. 
'AMA9EI   ytyfo^Aeu  yfipi  riftit  fiiv  cixova 

rcXSrf  fouXou  ^utffAifAiifAa  (^cj^po^ov. 

•  MQIon  sent  this  tmialAtion  to  his  friend  Alexander  OUl,  in  retan  for  an  etogtal 
eopi  of  hecdooa^Ilftbles.— T.  Waatov. 


FOBMA.TA. 


m  OBITUM  PBOOAHOSLLABU;  HSDIGLo 
Amio  Atatis  17. 

Pabxbb  &ti  difloite  legibns, 
Maniuqne  Plirae  Jam  date  sapplicer. 
Qui  pendulum  telluris  orbem 
lapeti  colitiB  nepotea. 
Yos  ri  relicto  mors  va^  Teenaro  * 

Semel  rocarit  flebilisi  keu  t  mons 
Tentantor  ineaasum,  dolique ; 
Per  tenebras  Stjeis  ire  certum  est. 
8i  destinatam  pellere  dextera 

Mortem  yaleret,  non  ferns  Hercules,  w 

Nessi  venenatn9  emore, 
.ASmathia  jacnisset  (Eta : 
Neo  fraude  terpi  Palladis  invidsa 
Vidisset  ocoisum  Ilion  Hectora,  ant 

Qnem  larva  Pelidis  *  peremit  v 

Ense  Looro,  Jove  lacrymante. 
Si  triste  fatnm'  verba  Hecateia 
Fngare  possint,  Telegoni  parens 
Vizisset  infiimis,  potentique 

JSgiali*  Boror  nsa  Tirga»  ^ 

Numenque  tiinum  fidlere  si  queaai 
Artes  medentum,  ignotaqne  gramma; 
Non  gnaras  herbamm  Machaon ' 
Eurypjli  cecidisset  hasta : 
LiBsisset  et  neo  te,  Phtlyreie,'  v 

Saeitta  Echidn»  perlita  sanguine  ; 
Nee  tela  te  ^  fiilmenque  avitam^ 
Gsdse  pner  geDetriois  alvor 

i>  This  Ode  is  on  tiie  death  of  Dr.  John  Goelyn,  master  of  Ckfu  ooDegv,  and  Ung^s 
professor  of  medioiBe  at  Cambridge ;  who  died  n^e  a  seeond  tima  riea^sfaancellor  of 
that  nniTersity,  in  October,  1626*    Milton  was  now  serenteen. — T.  Wabtob. 

c  Q%tem  larva  P€lidi$,  Ao. 
flaipedoD,  wlio  was  stein  by  Patroolus,  disguised  in  the  annonr  of  Aohillas.    Aihis 
death  Ids  Cither  we^  a  showai  of  blood.    See  Diad.  ztL— T.  Wabtoh. 

A  Si  trisU  /ahan,  Ao* 
"If  enchantments  conld  have  stopped  death,  Ciroe,  the  mother  of  Telegonns  by 
Ulysses,  wonid  have  still  lived ;  and  Medeai  the  sisler  of  .AgiahM  or  ilb^yrtos,  with  her 
magical  rod."     Telegonns  killed  his  father  Uly«efl»  and  is  the  nsna  who  is  ealled 
'^parricida"  by  Horace.~T.  Wartok. 

•  Absyrtos  is  ealled  "JBeialins*'  by  Jnstin,  Hist  Hb.  zlRt  cap;  8,  tpealtfng  of  Jason 
and  JBetes : — *'  Filiam  e^m  Ifedeam  abdnzerat^  et  fliinm  Jigiattaai  IntesliKarat" — Todd. 

fjfaekaon^ 

Machaon,  the  son  of  .fisonlapins,  one  of  the  Grecian  leaden  at  the  ii«ge  of  Troy,  and 
a  physician,  was  killed  by  Bniypylnsw— T.  Wamtoii* 

s  PhOfrme,  Jbe. 
Chiron,  the  son  of  Philyra,  a  preceptor  in  medidne^  was  inenrably  wounded  by  Her- 
ooles,  with  a  dart  dipped  in  tiie  poisonous  blood  of  the  serpent  of  LMsa.— T.  Waetoit. 

h  Nee  tela  to,  Ac. 

Jkealapins,  who  was  cut  out  of  his  mother's  womb  by  his  father  ApoUo.  Jii|ilt«r 
struck  him  dead  with  lightning,  for  restoring  Hippolytns  to  life. — *L  Wartos, 
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Tnque,  0,  alamno  major  Apolline, 

Gentis  togatao  cui  regimen  datum,  "* 

Frondo8a  quern  nunc  Cirrha  luget^ 
Et  mediis  Helicon  in  undis, 
Jam  prsfuisses  Palladio  gregi 
lodtoB,  Buperstes,  nee  sine  gloria; 
Nee  puppe  lustrasses  Gharontis  ^ 

Horribiles  barathri  recessus. 
At  fila  rupit  PerBepHone  tua, 
Irata,  cum  te  viderit  artibus, 
Succoque  poUenti,  tot  atns 

Faucibus  eripuisse  mortis.  ^ 

Golende  Prseses,  membra,  precor,  tna 
Molli  quiescant  cespite,  et  ex  tuo 
Crescant  rosse  caltbseque  busto, 
Purpureoque  hyacinthus  ore. 
Sit  mite  de  te  judicium  .^laci,  * 

Subrideatque  ^^tnaea  Proserpina ; 
Interque  felices  perennis 
Eljsio  spatiere  campo. 

m  QUINTUM  NOyiSMBRIS.! 
Amro  Mtatib  17. 

Jam  pius  extrema  yeniens  Iftcobus  ab  aroto^ 

Teucngenas  populos,  lateque  patentia  regna 

Albionum  tenuit;  jamque  inviolabile  fcMus 

Soeptra  Caledoniis  conjunxerat  Anglica  SootLi : 

Paoificusque  novo,  felix  divesque,  sedebat  < 

In  solio,  occultique  doli  securus  et  hostiB : 

Cum  feruB  ignifluo  regnans  Acheronte  tyrannuBy 

Eumenidum  pater,  ssthereo  ragus  exnl  01  jmpo^ 

Forte  per  immensum  terrarum  errayerat  orbem, 

Dinumerans  sceleris  socios,  yemasque  fideles^  '* 

Participes  regni  post  f unera  mossta  fdturos : 

Hie  tempestates  medio  ciet  a&ne  dins, 

Hlic  unanimes  odium  struit  inter  amieos^ 

Armat  et  invictas  in  mutua  yisoera  gentes; 

Regnaqne  oliyifera  yertit  florentia  pace :  ^' 

Et  quoscunque  yidet  purss  yirtutis  amantes, 

Hos  cupit  adjicere  imperio,  fraudumque  magister 

Tentat  inaccessum  sceleri  corrumpere  pectus } 

Insidiasque  locat  tacitas,  cassesque  latentes 

Tendit,  ut  incautos  rapiat;  ceu  Gaspia  tisris  ^ 

LuiequituT  trepidam  deserta  per  ayia  prsMam 

Nucte  sub  illuni,  et  somno  nictantibus  astris : 

1 1  bave  formerlj  remarked,  that  this  little  poem,  at  oontaining  a  eounoll,  conipiraey^ 
ftnd  expedition  of  Satan,  may  be 'considered  aa  an  earlj  and  promising  prolnfion  of 
MUton's  genina  to  the  "Paradise  Lost"—- T.  Wabton. 
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Talibus  infestat  populos  Summanus^  et  urbes, 
Cinctus  csBraleas  fumanti  turbine  flammse. 
Jamque  flnentisonis  albentia  rupibus  anra 
Apparent^  et  terra  deo  dilecta  marinO; 
Cui  nomen  dederat  qaondam  Neptunia  proles ; 
Amphitrjoniaden  qui  non  dubitavit  atrocem, 
.^Iquore  tranato,  furiali  poscere  bello, 
Ante  expugnatao  crudelia  saecula  Trojse. 

At  BimuT  hanC;  opibusque  et  festa  pace  beatam, 
Aspicit,  et  pingues  donis  Cerealibus  agros, 
Quodque  magis  doluit,  venerantem  numina  veri 
Sancta  Dei  populum,  tandem  suspiria  rupit 
Tartareos  ignes  et  luridem  olentia  sulphur ; 
Qualia  Trinacria  truz  ab  Jove  clausus  in  ^tna 
Efflat  tabifico  monstrosus  ab  ore  Tiphoeus. 
Ignescunt  oculi,  stridetque  adamantinus  ordo 
Dentis,  ut  armorum  fragor,  ictaque  cuspide  cuspis. 
Atque, — "  Pererrato  solum  hoc  lacrymabile  mundo 
Inyeni/'  dixit ;  <'  gens  haBc  mihi  sola  rebellis, 
Contemtrizque  jugi,  nostraque  potentior  arte. 
Ilia  tamen,  mea  si  quicquam  tentamina  possunt^ 
Non  feret  hoc  impune  diu,  non  ibit  inulta.'' 
Hactenus ;  et  piceis  liquido  natat  aere  pennis : 
Qua  Tolat,  adversi  pradcursant  agmine  venti, 
Densantur  nubes,  et  crebra  tonitrua  fulgent. 

Jamque  pruinosas  veloz  superaverat  AlpeS; 
Et  tenet  Ausoniae  fines ;  a  parte  sinistra 
Nimbifer  Apenninus  erat,  priscique  Sabini, 
Deztra  veneficiis  infamis  Hetniria,  necnon 
Te  furtiva,  Tibris,  Thetidi  videt  oscula  dantem ; 
Hino  Mavortigense  consistit  in  arce  Quirini. 
Reddiderant  dubiam  jam  sera  crepuscula  lucem. 
Cum  ciroumgreditur^  totam  Tricoronifer  urbem^ 
Panificosque  deos  portat,  scapulisque  yiroram 
Evehitur ;  preeeunt  submisso  poplite  reges, 
Et  mendicantum  series  longissima  fratrum ;  > 
Cereaque  in  manibns  gestant  fuhalia  cseci, 
Cimmeriis  nati  in  tenebris,  yitamque  trahentes : 
Templa  dein  multis  subeunt  luoentia  tsedis, 
(Vesper  erat  sacer  iste  Petro)  fremitusque  canentnm 
Ssepe  tholos  implet  yacuos,  et  inane  locorum. 
Qualiter  ezululat  Bromius,  Bromiique  caterya, 
Orgia  cantantes  in  Echionio  AracynthO; 


J  SummanuB, 

^  SammMins*  is  an  obsolete  and  uncommon  name  for  Pinto,  or  the  god  of  ghosts  and 
sight,  *' summns  Blaninm/' whieh  Milton  most  probably  had  from  Ovid,  *<  Past*  li 
f  81.— T.  Wabtom.     I 

J  k  Cfum  eireumgrtditur,  Ac 

He  describes  the  procession  of  the  pope  to  St  Peter's  ohnrch  at  Bome^  cm  the  era 
of  St  Peter's  day.— T.  Wabtor. 

1  The  orders  of  mendicant  friars. — T.  Wabtoh. 
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Dam  tremit  attonitus  vitreis  ABOpus  in  undis^ 
Et  procul  ipse  cava  responsat  rape  Cithadron. 

His  igitur  tandem  solenni  more  peractis, 
Nox  senis  amplezus  Erebi  tacitnrna  reliquit, 
PrsDcipitesqae  impellit  equos  stimulante  flagello, 
Captam  oculis  Tjphlonta,  Melanchsetemque  ferocem, 
Atque  AcherontsBO  prognatam  patre  Siopen 
Torpidam,  et  hirsutis  horrentem  Phrica  capillis,. 
Interea  regum  domitor,  Phlegetontios  haeres, 
Ingreditor  thalamos,  neque  enim  secretos  adulter 
Producit  steriles  molli  sine  pellice  noctes; 
At  yix  compositos  somnns  clandebat  ooellos, 
Cum  niger  umbrarum  dominus,  rectoraue  silentum, 
Plwdatorque  hominum,  falsa  sub  imagine  tectus 
Astitit ;  assumtis  micuerant  tempora  canis ; 
Barba  sinus  promissa  tegit;  cineracea  longo 
Sjrmate  verrit  humum  vestis,  pendetque  cucuUus 
Yertice  de  raso ;  et,  ne  quicquam  desit  ad  artes^ 
Cannabeo  lumbos  constrinxit  fune  salaoes, 
Tarda  fenestratis  figens  vestigia  calceis. 
Talis,  uti  fama  est,  vasta  Franciscus  eremo" 
Tetra  vagabatur  solus  per  lustra  ferarum, 
Silyestrique  tulit  genti  pia  verba  salutis 
Impius,  atque  lupos  domuit,  Libjeosque  leones. 

Subdolus  at  tali  Serpens  velatus  amictu, 
Solvit  in  has  £slI\sx  ora  execrantia  voces  i-r- 
''Dormis,  nate  ?    Etiamne  tuos  sopor  opprimit  artus? 
Immemor,  0,  fidei,  pecoramque  oblite  tuorum  I 
Dum  cathedram,  venerande,  tuam,  diademaque  tripleX| 
Bidet  Hyperboreo  gens  barbara  nata  sub  axe ; 
Dumque  pharetrati  speraunt  tua  jura  Britanni : 
Surge,  age;  surge,  piger,  Latins  quem  Caesar  adorat^ 
Cui  reserata  patet  convex!  janua  oceli, 
Turgentes  animos,  et  fastus  frange  procaces ;. 
Sacrileffique  sciant,  tua  quid  maledictio  possit^ 
Et  quia  Apostolicas  possit  custodia  davis ; 
Et  memor  Hesperisd  disjectam  ulciscere  claasem^ 
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■  Cannabeo  lumhuteonatrifueit/vne  milaeea, 
Tarda /eneairatU'jigeme  vettigia  calcei$, 
Talit,  uUfama  Mt,  va»ta  Franei§eu9  eremo,  Ac 

Fnuioif  Xarier,  called  "the  Apoetleof  the  InduuiCy"  whom  he  wu  sent  to  conrerty  i 
aboat  the  year  1542,  bv  Ignstias  Loyola:  he  encountered  a  rariety  of  perils  in  the 
Bastem  deserts,  which  he  traversed  in  a  short  black  gown  of  canvas  or  saiDkcloth.  At 
Goa  the  people  observing  that  his  shoes  were  patched  or  worn  outy  offered  him  new : 
bat  snch  was  his  mortification,  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  "  ut  veteres  caloeos  per- 
mutaret  novis,"  Ac.  Here  we  have  Milton's  "  calcei  fenestrati."  Among  his  many 
pretended  miracles,  it  is  one,  that  daring  this  extraordinary  progress,  he  preached  to 
the  lions  and  other  beasts  of  the  wilderness.  Bat  an  unknown  correspondent  has 
thrown  new  light  on  the  whole  of  the  context  "  The  passage  has  properly  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Jesuit  8.  Francis  Xavier.  The  '  fenestrati  calcer  are  the  sandals,  or  soles, 
tied  on  the  foot  by  straps,  or  thongs  of  leather,  crossed,  or  lattice- wise,  which  are 
Moally  worn  by  tha  Fianetscan  friars."— T.  Wabtow. 
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Mersaque  Iberonun  lato  yeadlla  profando, 
Sanctoramque  cnici  tot  corpora  fiza  probroiOi 
ThermodoontSa  napar  regnante  paella.* 
At  ta  si  tenero  mavis  torpeaeere  leoto, 
Crescentesque  negas  hoeti  contondere  vires;; 
Tvrrhenum  implebit  nameroso  milite  poatonii 
Siffnaque  Aventioo  ponet  fdlgentia  ooUe : 
Relliquias  vetemm  Aranget,  flammisqne  ereiaabit; 
Sacraque  calcabit  pedibus  taa  colla  profikni% 
Cujus  gaadebant  soleis  dare  basia  reges. 
Neo  tamen  hunc  bellis  et  aperto  Marte  laceases; 
Irritus  ille  labor :  tu  oallidus  utere  fraude : 
Quselibet  hasretieis  disponere  retia  fas  est. 
Jamque  ad  consiliam  extremis  rex  magnus  ab  oris 
Patricios  vocat,  et  proc^ram  de  stirpe  creatos, 
Grandsevosque  patres,  trabea  caoisque  verendos; 
Hos  tu  membratim  poteris  oonspergere  in  aurasi 
Atque  dare  in  cineres,  nitrati  pulvaris  igne 
JEidibus  injecto,  qua  oonveuere,  sub  imis. 
Protinus  ipse  igitur,  quoscunqne  habet  Anglia  fidoS; 
Propositi,  factique,  moae  :  quisqutunne  tuomm 
Audebit  summi  non  jussa  facessere  Papse  f 
Perculsosque  metu  subito,  casaque  stupentes^ 
Invadat  vel  Ghillus  atrox,  vel  seevos  Iberns 
Ssecula  sic  illic  tandem  Mariana  redibunt,* 
Tuque  in  belligeros  itemm  dominaberis  Anglos. 
Et,  nequid  timeas,  divos  divasque  secundas 
Accipe,  quotque  tuis  oelebtantur  numina  fastis/' 
Dixit;  et,  adseitos  ponens  malefidos  amietas,     . 
Fugit  ad  infandam,  regnum  illcetabile,  Lethen. 

Jam  rosea  Eoas  pandens  Titbonia  portas 
Yestit  inauratas  redeunti  lumine  terras ; 
Moestaque,  adhuc  nigri  deplorans  funera  nati, 
Lrrigat  ambrosiis  montana  cacumina  guttis : 
Cum  somnos  pepulit  stellatso  janitor  aulas, 
Nootumos  visus  et  somnia  grata  revolvens. 

Est  locus  89tema  septus  oaligine  nootis, 
Yasta  ruinosi  quondam  fundamina  tecti, 
Nunc  torvi  spelunca  Phoni,  Prodotseque  bilingnis, 
Effura  quos  uno  perperit  Discordia  partu. 
Hie  inter  csementa  jacent,  prseruptaque  saxa, 
Ossa  inbumata  virum,  et  trajecta  cadavera  ferro ; 
Hio  Dolus  intortis  semper  sedet  ater  ocellis, 
Jiirmque,  et  stimulis  armata  Calumnia  fauces^ 
Et  Furor,  atque  vias  moriendi  mille  videntur, 
Et  [Hmor,  exsanguisque  locum  circumvolat  Horror; 

>  7%ermodoontia  nuper  reffnanU  jnteKcu 
The  AouuEon,  queen  Elizabeth.    She  is  admirably  oharacteriied :  "Andetqno  Tirii 
eoneorrere  rirgo."    Ovid  has  '^  Thermodontiacus/'  Metam.  iz.  189;  and  iMiUd.  itt. 
$11.— T.Warton. 

o  The  times  of  qneen  Mary,  when  Popery  was  restored. — T.  Wastoh. 
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Perpetuoqne  leves  per  muta  silentia  Maaes 

Exulalant^  tellus  et  sangaine  eo&soia  fitagnat. 

Ipsi  etiam  payidi  latitant  penetralibos  antri 

Et  Phonos,  et  Prodotes ;  nalloqne  Beqaente  per  toilrvm, 

Antrum  honrens,  aoopoloeam,  atnim  feralibus  umbri^ 

Diffdgiunt '  eontes,  et  retro  lamina  vortont : 

Hos  pugiles  Rom»  per  aaBcala  longa  fideles 

Evocat  antistes  BabjloniuB,*^  atque  ita  &tiir  :^ 

*'  Finibos  ocoidaiB  eirettrnfasam  incolit  lequor 
Gkns  exosa  mihi :  pradens  Natura  negavit 
Indignam  penitus  nostro  conjungere  mundo : 
niuCy  sic  jubeoy  oeleri  oontendite  gressu, 
Tartareoque  leyes  difflentor  pulvere  in  auras 
Et  rex  et  pariter  satrapea,  seelerata  propago : 
Et,  quotquot  fidei  caluere  cupidine  verse, 
Consilii  eodoe  adhibete,  operisque  ministros/' 
Finierat;  rigid!  cupide  paruere  gemelli. 

Interea  longo  flectens  curvamine  ooelos 
Despidt  fldtherea  Dominus  qui  fulgurat  arce, 
Yanaqne  perverssd  ridet  conamina  turbte ; 
Atque  sui  oausam  populi  volet  ipse  tueri. 

Esse  ferunt  spatium,  qua  distat  ab  Aside  terra 
«Fertilis  Europe,  et  speotat  Mareotidas  undas' 
Hie  turns  posita  est  Titanidos*  ardua  Famse; 
JSrea,  lata,  sonans,  rutilis  vicinior  astris 
Quam  superimpositum  vel  Athos  vel  Pelion  Osssb. 
Mille  fores  aditusque  patent,  totidemque  fenestrse^ 
Amplaque  per  tenues  translucent  atria  moros : 
Excitat  hie  varies  plebs  agglomerata  susonos; 
Qualiter  instrepitant  ciroum  mulctralia  bombis 
Agmina  muscaram,  aut  texto  per  ovilia  juncoiy 
Dum  Canis  sBsUvum  ccbH  petit  ardua  eulmen. 
Ipsa  quidem  summa  Bedet  ultrix  matris  in  aroe ; 
Auribus  innumeris  cinctum  caput  eminet  oUi, 
Quels  sonitum  exiguum  trahit,  atque  levissima  captat 
Murmura,  ab  extremis  patuli  oonmiibus  orbis. 
Nee  tot,  Aristoride,  eervator  inique  juvenoBB 
IsidoB,  immiti  volvebae  lumina  vultu, 
Lumina  non  unquam  tacito  nutantia  somno, 
Lumina  subjectas  late  spectantia  terras. 
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There  is  great  poetrj  and  atrength  of  imagiDation  in  rapposing  that  Harder  and  Trea- 
•on  often  flj  as  alarmed  fVom  the  inmoat  receiaea  of  their  own  hondd  eavem,  looking 
hack,  and  thinking  themaeWea  pursued. — T.  Waktov. 

4  Evocai  ani%He9  Bahykmimt,  Ae. 
The  pope,  the  "  whore  of  Bahyhm."— T.  Wabtov. 

P  MartoHdaa  undm, 
Mareotis  is  a  large  lake  in  Egypt,  eonneoted  by  many  small  channels  with  the  KUsb 
•— T.  Wabtov. 

•  TUtmidot, 

Orid  has  "Titanlda  Omen,"  Met  xiv.  376.  Fune  is  the  sister  of  Caeus  and  Htno^ 
ladus,  two  of  the  Titans,  «  JSn.*  It.  179.— T.  Waetov. 
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POEMATA. 


Istis  ilia  Bolet  loca  luce  carentia  scepe 
PelrluBtrare,  etiam  radianti  imperria  soli : 
Millenisque  loquax  auditaque  yisaque  lingais 
Cnilibet  effuncut  temeraria ;  yeraque  mendaz 
Nnno  minoit,  modo  oonfiotis  sermonibos  auffet. 

Sed  tamen  a  nostro  meruisti  oarmine  laudes, 
Fama,  bonom  quo  noa  aliud  veraoiua  ullnm^ 
Nobis  digoa  cani,  nee  te  memorasse  pigebit 
Carmine  tarn  longo ;  serrati  scilicet  Angli 
Offioiis,  yaga  diya^  tuis,  tibi  reddimus  aoqua. 
Te  Dens,  setemos  motu  qui  temperat  ignes, 
Fulmine  praemisso  alloquitur,  terraque  tremente : 
**  Fama,  siles  f    An  te  latet  impia  Papistarum 
Conjurata  cohors  in  meque  meosque  Britannos, 
Et  noya  sceptrigero  casdes  meditata  lacobo  ?" 

Nee  plura ;  ilia  statim  sensit  mandata  Tonantis, 
Et,  satis  ante  fugaz,  stridentes  induit  alas, 
Induit  et  yariis  exilia  corpora  plumis : 
Dextra  tubam  gestat  TemessBO  ex  sdre  sonoram.^ 
Nee  mora  :  jam  pennis  cedentes  remigat  auras, 
Atque  parum  est  cursu  oeleres  pneyertere  nubes : 
Jam  yentos,  jam  solis  equos,  post  terga  reliquit : 
Et  prime  Angliacas,  solito  de  more,  per  urbes 
Amoiguas  yoces,  incertaque  murmura,  spargit : 
Mox  arguta  doles,  et  detestabile  yulgat 
Proditionis  opus,  necnon  facta  horrida  diotu, 
Auctoresque  addit  sceleris,  nee  garrula  csecis 
Insidiis  loca  structa  silet ;  stupuere  relatis 
Et  pariter  juyenes,  pariter  tremuere  puellso, 
Effodtique  senes  pariter;  tantseque  ruinsd 
Sensiis  ad  «tatem  subito  penetrayerat  omnent 

Attamen  interea  populi  miserescit  ab  alto 
JEthereus  Pater,  et  crudelibus  obstitit  ausis 
Papicolum :  capti  poenas  raptantur  ad  acres ; 
At  pia  thura  X^o,  et  grati  solyuntur  honores ; 
Compita  l»ta  focis  genialibus  omnia  fumant; 
Turba  chores  juyenilis  agit :  Quin toque  Noyembris 
Nulla  dies  toto  occurrit  celebratior  anno. 
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IN  OBITUM  PRiBSULIS  ELIBNSIS.< 
Ahho  JRtatu  17. 

Adhuo  madentes  rore  squalebant  gense, 
Et  sicca  nondum  lumina 


t  JDextra  i^bam  g^ttai  Temetceo  ex  «re  eonoram 
Temese  is  a  eity  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  famons  for  its  brass. — T.  Wabtov 

«  Nicholas  Felton,  bishop  of  Ely,  died  October  b,  1626,  not  many  days  after  bishop 
Andre wes,  before  celebrated  :  he  bad  been  also  master  of  Pembroke-hallf  as  well  as 
bishop  Andrewes ;  and  bishop  of  Bristol :  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Litchfield, 
but  was  translated  to  that  of  Ely  in  1618-19.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pious,  learned, 
and  jadidous  man. — Todd. 
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SILVABUM  LIBEB. 


Adhno  liquentifl  imbre  turgebant  salis, 

Qaem  nuper  effudi  pins, 
Dam  moosta  caro  josta  persolvi  rogo  * 

Wintoniensis  PrsBSulis; 
Gum  centilingais  Fama,  pro !  semper  mali 

Cladisque  vera  nuDtia, 
Spargit  per  urbes  divitis  Britanniad^ 

Popolosque  Neptnno  satos,  ^ 

Cessiase  morti^  et  ferreis  sororibtiSy 

Te,  generis  humaDi  decus, 
Qui  rex  sacronim  ilia  fuisti  in  insula 

Quse  nomen  Anguillsd  tenet. ^ 
Tuno  inquietem  pectus  ira  protinus  ^ 

Ebulliebat  fervida, 
Tumulis  potentem  ssepe  devoyens  deam : 

Nee  vota  Naso  in  Ibida 
Concepit  alto  diriora  pectore; 

Oraiusque  vates^  parcius  •• 

Turpem  Ljcambis  execratus  est  dolum^ 

Sponsamque  Neobulen  suam. 
At,  eece !  diras  ipse  dum  fundo  graves, 

£t  imprecor  neoi  necem, 
Audisse  tales  videor  attonitus  sonos  ** 

Leni,  sub  aura,  flamine : 
'^  CiBCOs  furores  pone ;  pone  vitream 

Bilemque,  et  irritas  minas : 
Quid  temere  violas  non  nocenda  numina, 

Subitoque  ad  iras  percita?  ^ 

Non  est,  ut  arbitraris  elusus  miser, 

Mors  atra  Noctis  filia, 
Erebove  patre  creta,  sive  Erinnye, 

Yastove  nata  sub  Chao : 
Ast  ilia,  coelo  missa  stellato,  Dei  * 

Messes  ubique  colligit; 
Animasque  mole  camea  reconditas 

In  lucem  et  auras  evocat : 
Ut  cum  fugaces  excitant  Hors  diem, 

Themidos  Jovisque  fillisD ;  ^ 

Et  sempiterni  ducit  ad  vultus  Patris : 

At  justa  raptat  impios 
Sub  regna  furvi  luctuosa  Tartan^ 

Sedesque  subterraneas. 
Hanc  ut  vocantem  loetus  audivi,  cito 

Foedum  reliqui  carcerem, 
Yolatilesque  faustus  inter  milites 

Ad  astra  sublimis  feror ; 
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▼  Qua  fioflMn  AftquiUm  Um^L 
Vty  90  Mllad  from  its  abnnduiett  of  eels. — ^T.  Wabtoh. 

V  Arohiloehiu,  who  killed  Lyoambes  bj  the  sereritj  of  hit  iambiot.  LyoAinbes  hftd 
eipoafed  his  danghter  Keobule  to  Arehiloohas,  and  afterwards  gare  her  to  another.^- 
T.  Wabtoh. 


Yates  nt  olim  raptos  ad  coelum  senex^ 

Auriga  cumis  ignei.  •• 

Non  me  Bootis  terniere  lucidi 

Sarraca  tarda  frigore,  ant 
Formidolosi  Seorpionis  braohk ; 

Non  ensis,  Orion,  tuus. 
Prccteryolayi  falgidi  soils  dobam|  ■ 

Longeque  sub  pedibus  deam  | 

Yidi  triformem,  dum  ooercebat  suos 

FrsBuis  dracones  aureis. 
Erratioorum  siderum  per  ordmes. 

Per  lacteas  Tehor  plagas,  * 

Yelocitatem  stcpe  miratus  noyam ; 

Doneo  nitentes  ad  fores 
Yentum  est  Olympi,  et  regiam  oiystallinaa^  0t 

Stratum  smaragdis  atrium. 
Sed  hio  taoebo ;  nam  quis  effari  queal,  * 

Oriundus  humano  patre, 
Amoenitates  illius  loci  ?    Mihi 

Sat  est  in  sternum  frui. 


NATUBAM  KOK  PATI  BEKIUBL« 


Heu,  quam  perpetuis  erroribus  acta  fatiscit 

Avia  mens  hominum,  tenebris  immersa  profundis 

(Edipodioniam  yolvit  sub  pectore  noctem ! 

QoBd  yesana  suis  metiri  facfii  deorum 

Audet,  et  incisas  leges  adamante  perenni  * 

Assimilare  suis,  nuUoque  solubile  sseclo 

Consilium  fati  perituris  alligat  horis  I 

Ergone  marcescet  sulcantibus  obsita  rugb 
Naturse  facies,  et  rerum  publica  mater 

Omniparum  contracta  uterum  sterilescet  ab  »yo  f  * 

Et,  se  fassa  senem,  male  certis  passibus  ibit  i 

Sidereum  tremebunda  caput  ?    Num  tetra  yetustas,  > 

Annorumque  8etema  fames,  squalorque,  situsque,  ' 

Sidera  yexabunt  ?    An  et  insatiabile  Tempus 
Esuriet  coelum,  rapietque  in  yiscera  patrem  f  ** 

Heu,  potuitne  suas  imprudens  Jupiter  arces 
Hoc  contra  munisse  nefas,  ejb  Temporis  isto 
Ezemisse  malo,  gyrosque  dedisse  perennes  f 
Ergo  erit  ut  quandoque  sono  dilapsa  tremendo 
Conyexi  tabulata  ruant,  atque  obyius  ictu  *^ 

Stridat  uterque  polus,  superaque  ut  Oljmpius  aula 
Decidat,  horribiHsque  retecta  Gorgone  Pallas } 
Qualis  in  JEgseam  proles  Junonia  Lemnon 

X  ThiB  was  an  "tdemioal  exeroiie,  written  in  1628,  to  oblige  one  of  ih^  feUonf  of 
i  Christ^s  oollege,  wu«.  ^aring  laid  aside  the  levities  of  poetiy  for  the  grari^  and 
!  solidity  of  prose,  impoitvd  the  boyish  task  on  Milton,  noiw  abont  nineteen  yean  onik  — 
I  T.Wabtom. 
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SILVAEUM  USER.  Mi 

Setorbata  sacro  oeoidit  de  limine  cceli? 

Tu  quoque,  Phoebe,  toi  casus  imitabere  nati;  * 

PrsBcipiti  curru,  subitaque  ferere  ruina  i 

ProQus,  et  extincta  fumabit  lampade  Nerens, 
Et  dabit  ationito  feralia  sibila  ponto. 
Tunc  etiam  a^i  divulsis  sedibus  Hsemi 

Dissultabit  apex,  imoque  allisa  barathro  ^ 

Terrebunt  Stynum  dejecta  Ceraunia  Ditem, 
In  superos  quibus  usus  erat,  fraternaque  bella. 
At  Pater  Omnipotens,  fundatis  fortius  astris, 
Consuluit  rerum  summsB,  certoque  peregit 
Pondere  fatorum  lances,  atque  ordine  summo  " 

Singula  perpetuum  jussit  serrare  tenorem. 
Yolvitur  hinc  lapsu  mundi  rota  prima  diumo; 
Eaptat  et  ambitos  socia  yertigine  coelos. 
Tardior  baud  solito  Saturnus,  et  acer  ut  olim 
Fulmineum  rutilat  cristata  casside  Mayors.  ^ 

Floridus  eetemum  Phoebus  juyenile  coruscat, 
Neo  foyet  effoetas  loca  per  decliyia  terras 
Deyexo  temone  deus;  sed  semper  arnica 
Luce  potens,  eadem  currit  per  signa  rotarum. 
Surgit  odoratis  pariter  formosus  ab  Indis,  * 

j^thereum  peous  albenti  qui  cogit  Oljmpo, 
Mane  yocans,  et  serus  agens  in  pascua  coeli; 
Temporis  et  gemino  dispertit  regna  colore. 
Fulget,  obitque  yices  altemo  Delia  comu, 
Cseruleumque  ignem  paribus  complectitur  ulnis.  * 

Neo  yariant  elementa  fidem,  solitoque  fragore 
Lurida  perculsas  jaculantur  fulmina  rupes  : 
Neo  per  inane  furit  leyiori  murmure  Corns, 
'    Stringit  et  armiferos  roquali  horrore  Gelonos 
Trux  Aquilo,  spiratque  hjemem,  nimbosque  yolutat.  " 

XJtque  solet,  Siculi  diyerberat  ima  Pelori 
Rex  maris,  et  rauca  oircumstrepit  sequora  concha 
Oceani  tubicen,  nee  yasta  mole  minorem 
j^ffseona  ferunt  dorso  Balearica  cete. 

Sed,  neqne,  Terra,  tibi  ssecli  yigor  iUe  yetusti  * 

Priflcus  abest,  seryatque  suum  Narcissus  odorem, 
Et  puer  ille  suum  tenet,  et  puer  ille,  decorem, 
Phoebe,  tuusque,  et,  Cypri,  tuus }  ^  nee  ditior  olim 
Terra  datum  sceleri  celavit  montibus  aurum 
Consoia,  yel  sub  aquis  gemmas.     Sic  denique  in  »yum  ^ 

Ibit  cunotamm  series  justisstma  rerum ; 
Donee  flamma  orbem  populabitur  ultima,  late 
Circumplexa  polos,  et  yasti  culmina  coeli ; 
Ingentique  rogo  flagrabit  machina  mundi. 

J  Hyaointh  the  faroarito  boy  of  Phoebus,  Adonix  of  Yenns :  both,  like  KudanM,  oon- 
rerted  into  flowers. — T.  Wabtoh. 

This  poem  is  replete  with  fanoifiil  and  ingenioas  allosions :  it  has  also  a  Tigonr  of 
expression,  a  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  elevation  of  thought,  rarely  found  in  yezy  young 
wrilei«.--I.  Wartos, 
106 
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DB  IDEA  PLATONICA  QUEMADMODUM  ARISTOTBLBS  INTBLLBXIT^ 

PioiTE,  saororum  pnesides  nemorum  dess ; 
Tuque,  O,  noyeni  perbeata  numinis 
Memoria  mater,  qusdque  in  immenso  procul 
'  Antro  recumbis,  otiosa  JEtemitas, 
Monumenta  seryans,  et  ratas  leges  Jovis, 
Ccolique  fastos,  atque  ephemeridas  deum ; 
Quis  ille  primus,  cujus  ex  imagine 
Natura  solera  finxit  humanum  genus, 
JEtemus,  inoorruptus,  asquaevus  polo, 
Unusque  et  universus,  exemplar  Dei  ? 
Hand  ille  Palladis  gemellus  innubsd* 
Interna  proles  insidet  menti  Jovis ; 
Sed  quamlibet  natura  sit  communior, 
Tamen  seorsus  extat  ad  morem  unius, 

Et,  mira,  certo  stringitur  spatio  loci :  ** 

Seu  sempiternus  ille  siderum  comes 
Coeli  pererrat  ordines  decemplicis, 
Citimurave  terris  incolit  lunss  globum : 
Sive,  inter  animas  corpus  adituras  sedens, 
Obliviosas  torpet  ad  Lethes  aquas :  ^ 

Sive  in  remota  forte  terrarum  plaga 
Incedit  ingens  hominis  archetypus  gigas, 
Et  diis  tremendus  erigit  celsum  caput, 
Atlante  major  portitore  siderum. 

Non,  cui  jHTofundum  caecitas  lumen  dedit,^  * 

Dircsdus  augur  vidit  hunc  alto  sinu ; 
Non  huno  silente  nocte  Pleiones  nepos* 
Yatum  sagaci  prsepes  ostendit  cboro ; 
Non  bunc  sacerdos  novit  Assjrius,'  licet 

Longos  yetusti  commemoret  atayos  Nini,  ^ 

Priscumque  Belon,  inclitumque  Osiridem; 
Non  ille,  trino  gloriosus  nomine, 
Ter  magnus  Hermes,"  ut  sit  arcani  soiens, 
Talem  reliquit  Isidis  cultoribus. 

'  I  find  this  poem  inserted  %i  full  length,  as  a  speoimen  of  unintelligible  metapbTsict, 
in  a  scarce  little  book  of  universal  burlesque,  much  in  the  manner  of  Tom  Brown, 
seemingly  published  about  the  year  1715,  and  entitled  "  An  Essay  towards  tha  Theoij 
of  the  intelligible  world  intuitively  considered." — T.  Wakton. 

>  Haud  ille  PaUadit  gemellut  innuba,  Ac 

"  This  aboriginal  man,  the  twin-brother  of  the  virgin  Pallas,  does  not  remidii  in  tha 
brain  of  Jupiter  where  he  was  generated ;  but,  although  partaking  of  man's  eommon 
nature,  still  exists  somewhere  by  himself,  in  a  case  of  singleness  and  abatraotioii,  and 
in  a  determinate  place.    Whether  among  the  stars,"  Ac. — ^T.  Warton. 

b  Tiresias  of  Thebes.— T.  Wartov. 

e  Pliionea  nepo9. 
Heronry. — T.  Wartor. 

d  ifon  hune  •aeerdo*  novit  Aujprimt, 
Sanohoniathon,  the  eldest  of  the  profane  historians. — T.  Wartor. 

•  Trino  gloriomu  aomuM^ 
Ter  inagnue  Hermee, 

^••■mes  Trismeglstns,  an  Egyptian  philosopher,  who  lived  soon  after  Moses,  as  Ifr 
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At  to,  perenne  runs  Academi  deous/  ^ 

iHaoc  monstra  si  tu  primus  induxti  soholiB) 
am  jam  poetas,  urbis  exules  tuad, 
Bevocabis,  ipse  fabulator  mazimus ; 
Aut  institutor  ipse  migrabis  foras. 

AD  PATRBM^ 

NuNO  mea  Pierios  cupiam  per  pectora  fontes 
Lrrigoaa  torqnere  vias,  totumque  per  ora 
Yolyere  lazatam  gemino  de  yertice  rivum ; 
Ut,  tenues  oblita  sonos,  audacibus  alis 

Sorgat  in  officium  veaerandi  Musa  parentis.  * 

Hoo  utcnnque  tibi  gratum,  pater  optime,  carmen 
Exigaum  meditatur  opus ;  nee  noviraus  ipsi 
Aptius  a  nobis  qua  possint  munera  donis 
Beapondere  tuis,  quamvis  nee  maxima  possint 
Beapondere  tuis,  nedum  ut  par  gratia  donis  * 

Esse  queat,  vacuis  qu»  redditur  arida  verbis. 
Sed  tamen  hsdo  nostros  ostendit  pagina  census^ 
Et  quod  habemus  opum  oharta  numeravimus  ista, 
Qu89  mihi  sunt  nullse,  nisi  quas  dedit  aurea  Clio^ 
Quas  mihi  semoto  somni  peperere  sub  antro,  ^ 

Et  nemoris  laureta  sacri  Pamaasides  umbras. 
Nee  tu  vatis  opus  divinum  despice  carmen^ 
Quo  nihil  sethereos  ortus,  et  semina  coeli, 
Nil  magis  humanam  commendat  origine  mentem, 
Sancta  Promethto  retinens  vestigia  flammse.  ^ 

Carmen  amant  superi,  tremebundaque  Tartara  carmen 
Ima  eiere  valet,  divosque  ligare  profundos^ 
Et  triplici  duro  Manes  adamante  coercet. 
Carmine  sepositi  retegunt  arcana  futuri 

Phoobades,^  et  tremulse  pallentes  ora  Sibylke :  * 

Carmina  sacrificus  sollennes  pangit  ad  aras ; 
Aurea  seu  stemit  motantem  comua  taurum ; 

Walton  obaerres :  "  Thrioe-cpreat  Hermes," — *'  TL  Pens."  t.  88.    Soidas  sayi  he  was  lo 
ealledt  beeaiue  he  was  a  philosopher,  a  piiest,  and  a  king. — Todd. 

t  At  tUy  perentM  ruria  Aeademi  deem$,  Ao. 
"Yon,  Plat<^  who  expelled  the  poets  from  your  repnblio,  most  now  bid  them  retDm," 
Ao.    Plato  and  his  followers  oommonicated  their  notions  by  emblems,  fhbles,  qrmbcl% 
parablea,  allegories,  and  a  variety  of  mystioal  representations. — T.  Wabtov. 

g  Aoeording  to  Aubrey's  manusoript  "  Life  of  Milton,"  Milton's  fkther,  although  a 
scrivener,  was  not  apprenticed  to  that  trade ;  he  says  he  was  bred  a  scholar,  and  of 
Chrisi-ehuroh  Oxford,  and  that  he  took  to  trade  in  eonsequenee  of  being  disinherited : 
Milton  was  therefore  writing  to  his  father  in  a  language  which  he  understood.  Aubrey 
adds,  that  he  was  very  ingenious,  and  delighted  in  music,  in  which  he  instructed  hit 
^on  John :  that  he  died  about  1647,  and  was  interred  in  Cripplegate-churoh,  Arom  his 
house  in  Barbican. — I.  Wabtoii. 

hPkcebadm, 

The  priestesses  of  ApoUo's  temple  at  Delphi,  who  always  delivered  their  oraoles  in 
verse. — T.  Wartow. 

Such  productions  of  true  irenius,  with  a  natural  and  noble  consciousness  anticipating 
Us  own  immortality,  are  seldom  found  to  falL — 1»  Waktos. 
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POEHATA. 


Seu  cum  fata  sagaz  fiiinaiitibiis  abdita  fibria 
Gonsnlit  et  tefttw  Parcam  Bcratatur  in  eztis. 
Nob  etiam,  patrium  tunc  cum  repetemuB  Olympun, 
iEtemaeque  mono  stabuut  immobilis  »vi, 
IbimuB  auratis  per  c<Bli  templa  coroniB ; 
Dulcia  Buaviloquo  sociantes  oarmina  plectro, 
Astra  quibus^  ffemiaique  poll  conyeza,  sonabunt. 
Spiritufl  et  rapidos  aui  circiuat  i^ueus  orbes^ 
Nunc  quoque  sidereis  intercinit  ipse  ohoreis 
Immortale  melos,  et  inenarrabile  carmen ; 
Torrida  dum  rutUus  compescit  sibila  Serpens, 
Demissoque  ferox  ^ladio  mansuescit  Orion ; 
Stellarum  nee  sentit  onus  Maurusins  Atlas. 
Garmina  regales  epulas  omare  solebant, 
Cum  nondum  luxus,  vastseque  immensa  Torago 
Nota  gulie,  et  modico  spumabat  coena  Ljseo^ 
Tum,  de  more  sedens  festa  ad  convivta  vates^ 
.^Isculea  intonsos  redimitus  ab  arbore  crines, 
Heroumque  actus  imitandaque  gesta  canebat^ 
Et  chaos,  et  positi  late  fundamina  mundi, 
Reptantesqne  decs,  et  alentes  numina  glandes^ 
Et  nondum  iBtn»o  qusssitum  fulmen  ab  antro. 
Denique  quid  Yocis  modulamen  inane  juvabit, 
Yerborum  sensusque  yacans,  numerique  loquacis? 
Silyestres  decet  iste  choros,  non  Orphea,  cantus; 
Qui  tenuit  fluvios,  et  quercubus  addidit  aures, 
Carmine,  non  cithara ;  simulacraque  functa  canendo 
Compulit  in  laciymas :  babet  has  a  carmine  laudes. 

Nee  tu  perge,  precor,  sacras  contemnere  Musas, 
Nee  vanas  inopesque  puta,  quarum  ipse  peritus 
Munere  mille  sonos  numeros  componis  ad  aptos; 
Millibus  et  yocem  modulis  yariare  canoram 
Doctus,  Arionii  merito  sis  nominis  hseres. 
Nunc  tibi  quid  minim,  si  me  genuisse  poetam 
Contigerit,  caro  si  tam  prope  sanguine  juncti 
Cognatas  artes,  studiumque  affine,  sequamur  ? 
Ipse  yolens  Phoebus  se  dispertire  duobus, 
Altera  dona  mihi,  dedit  altera  dona  parenti ; 
Diyiduumque  deum,  gcnitorque  puerque,  tenemus« 

Tu  tamen  ut  simules  teneras  odisse  Camoenas, 
Non  odisse  reor ;  neque  enim,  pater,  ire  jubebaa 
Qua  yia  lata  patet,  qua  prouior  area  lucri, 
Certaque  condendi  fulgit  spes  aurea  nummi : 
Nee  rapis  ad  leges,  male  eustoditaque  gentis 
Jura,  nee  insulsis  damnas  damoribus  aures ; 
Sedf  magis  excultam  cupiens  ditescere  mentem^ 
Me  procul  urbano  strepitu,  secessibus  al^ 
Abductum,  Aoniss  jncunda  per  otia  ripge, 
Phoobsdo  lateri  oomitem  sinis  ire  beatum. 
Officium  cari  taoeo  commune  parentis; 
Me  poscunt  majom :  tao^  pater  opiiHie,  ramto, 


« 


dim  mihi  Romuleo  patut  fSMundia  liogas^, 
Et  Latii  veneres,  et  qnsa  Jovis  ora  decebant 
Orandia  magniloquis  elata  yocabula  Oraiifly 
Addere  suasisti  qnos  jaotat  G«llia  flores; 
Et  qnam  degeneri  noyuB  Iti^us  ore  loquelasi 
Fandit,  barbarioos  testatas  yoc«  tamultas; 
Quseqae  Palaastinus  loquitur  mjsteria  yatee. 
Denique  quicquid  habet  oodliim,  subjeotaqtie  oobIo 
Terra  parens,  temeqne  et  coelo  inrterflniiB  aer, 
Qaicqnid  et  unda  tegit,  pontiqne  ag^tabile  mazmory 
Per  te  nosse  licet,  per  te,  si  nosse  libebit : 
Dimotaqae  venit  spectanda  soientia  nube, 
Nudaqae  oonspicuos  inelinat  ad  oscula  Tultngy 
Ni  fugisse  velim,  ni  sit  libasse  raolestnm. 

I  nunc,  conf(^  opeS;  qoisquis  malesanus  svitaff 
Austriaci  gazas,  Perilanaque  regna,  praooptas. 
Qnse  potuit  majora  pater  tribuisse,  vel  ipse 
Jupiter,  ezcepto,  donasset  ut  omnia,  coslo  ? 
Non  potiora  dedit,  qnamvis  et  tnta  fuissenty 
Publica  qui  juveni  commisit  lumina  nato^ 
Atque  Hjrperionios  curms,  et  frsona  diei, 
Et  circum  undantem  radiata  luoe  tiaram. 
Ergo  ego,  jam  doctae  pars  quamlibet  ima  catenrsd, 
Yictrices  hederas  inter  laurosque  sedebo ; 
Jamque  nee  obscurus  populo  miscebor  inertly 
Yitabuntque  ooulos  vestigia  nostra  profanos. 
Est  procul,  vigiles  euns;  procul  este,  querelsft^; 
Invidiasque  acies  transverse  tortilis  hirquo ; 
SsDva  nee  anguiferos  extende,  oaluionia,  rictus : 
In  me  triste  nihil,  foBdissima  turba,  potestiSi 
Nee  vestri  sum  juris  ego ;  securaqve  tutus 
Pectohi,  vipereo  gradiar  sublimus  ab  ictu. 

At  tibi,  cafe  pater^  postquam  non  soqua  merenti 
Posse  referre  datur,  neo  dona  rependere  fiaotis^ 
Sit  memorasse  satis,  repetitaque  munera  gratu 
Percensere  animo  fidssque  reponere  menti. 

Et  vos,  O  nostri,  juvenilia  oarmina,  lusos. 
Si  mode  perpetuos  sperare  andebitia  sossum^ 
Et  domini  superesse  rogo,  lucemque  toeri, 
Nee  spisso  rapient  oblivia  nigra  sub  Oreo ; 
Forsitan  has  laudes,  decantatumque  parentis 
Nomen,  ad  ezemplum,  sero  servabitis  eevo. 
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ATf  SALSnjAJU,  POBTAll  ROHANtFH,  JBGROTAHmSlCt 

SOAIORTIS. 

O  MusA,  gressum  quee  volens  trahis  olaudum, 
Yttlcanioque  tarda  gaudes  incessu^ 

<  OioTanni  Salsilli  had  oomplimented  MUton  at  Rome  in  a  Latin  totrastiob,  for  hii 
Ckeek,  Latin,  and  Italian  poetry :  Milton,  in  retunii  sent  these  elegant  Scaxontes  to 
Salsilli  when  indisposed. — T.  Wartox. 
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Neo  Bentis  illud  in  looo  minus  gratum, 

Qaam  cum  deoentes  flava  IMopeJ  suras 

Alternat  aureum  ante  Junoais  lectum ;  ^ 

Adesdam^  et  heac  s'is  verba  pauea  Salsillo 

Refer,  Camoena  nostra  cui  tantum  est  cordi, 

Quamque  ille  magnis  prsBtulit  immerito  divis. 

HsBc  ergo  alumnus  ille  Londini  Milto, 

Diebus  nisoe  qui  suum  linquens  nidum,  ^ 

Polique  tractum,  pessimus  ubi  ventorum, 

Insanientis  impotensque  pulmonis, 

Pernix  anhela  sub  Jove  exercet  flabray 

Yenit  feraoes  Itali  soli  ad  glebas, 

Visum  superba  cognitas  uroes  fama,  » 

Yirosque,  doctseque  indolem  juyentutis. 

Tibi  optat  idem  hie  fausta  multa,  Salsille, 

Habitumque  fesso  corpori  penitus  sanum ; 

Cui  nunc  profunda  bilis  infestat  renes, 

Prsecordiisque  fiza  damnosum  spirat;  » 

Nee  id  peperoit  impia,  quod  tu  Romano 

Tam  cultus  ore  Lesbium  condis  melos. 

0  dulce  divum  munus,*^  0  Salus,  Hebes 
Germana  I  Tuque,  Phoebe,  morborum  terroFi 
Pjthone  csdso,  sive  tu  magis  Piean  » 

Libenter  audis,  hie  tuus  sacerdos  est. 
Querceta  Fauni,  vosque  rore  yinoso 
Colles  beniffni,  mitis  Evandri  sedes, 
Siquid  salubre  vallibus  frondet  yestris, 

Levamen  asgro  ferte  certatim  yati.  * 

Sic  ille,  caris  redditus  rursum  Musis, 
Yicina  dulci  prata  mulcebit  cantu. 
Ipse  inter  atros  emirabitur  lucos 
Numa,  ubi  beatum  degit  otium  setemum, 
Suam  reclivis  semper  ^riam  spectans.  « 

Tumidusque  et  ipse  Tibns,  hino  delinitusy 
Spei  fayebit  annuas  oolonorum ; 
Nee  in  sepulcris  ibit  obsessum  reges, 
Nimium  sinistro  lazus  irruens  loro ; 

Sed  frssna  melius  temperabit  undarum,  * 

Adusque  curvi  salsa  regna  Portumni. 

J  Quam  cmm  dtoeniet  JIava  Diiop*,  A«. 
As  the  Miues  sung  about  the  altar  of  Japiter,  in  "  H  Penseroflo,"  r.  47.  — T.Wamov. 

k  0  dmlot  diviuM  mmmt,  Ae. 
I  know  not  any  finer  modem  Latin  Ijrie  poetry,  than  from  tfaif  Tene  to  tha  and. 
The  cloee,  whieh  is  difpreeaional,  hut  natorally  riaea  from  tha  nili()ae^  ia  peiftotv 
antique* — ^T.  Wabton. 
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MANSTJS.1 

JoaDnes  Baptista  Manraf,  Marchio  VUlensis,  tut  ingenii  landtt,  turn  litemrom  Btndio, 
necnon  et  bellica  rirtnte,  apnd  Italos  clams  In  primls  est ;  ad  quern  Torquati  Tassi 
Dialogns  extat  de  AmiciUa  seriptns ;  erat  enim  Tassi  amicisBimns ;  ab  quo  etiam  inter 
Campania  prineipes  celebrator,  in  iUo  poemate  eoi  titalns '  Qemsalemme  ConquiBtata, 
Mb.  20. 

Fra  cavalier  magnaaimi,  e  eorted, 
Riq>leDde  il  Bf  anao. 

la  anotorem  Neapoli  oommorantem  snmma  benevolentia  proseeatu  est,  multaqne  ei 
detulit  humanitatia  officia :  ad  hnno  itaqae  hospes  ille,  anteqnam  ab  ea  urbe  disce- 
dere^  nt  ne  ingratom  ae  ostenderety  hoc  carmen  misit : — 

Hjeg  quoque,  Manse,  tnsB  meditantur  carmina  laudi 

Pierides,  tibi,  Manse,  choro  notissime  PboDbi ; 

Quandoquidem  ille  alinm  baud  asquo  est  dignatns  honore, 

Post  Oalli  cineres,  et  Mecaenatis  Hetrusri. 

Ta  qnoqne,  si  nostrse  tantum  valet  aura  Oamoense^  * 

Yictrices  bederas  inter  laurosque  sedebi/i. 

Te  pridem  magno  felix  concordia  TasfK) 

Janzit,  et  seternis  incripsit  nomina  ohartis : 

Mox  tibi  dulciloquum  non  inscia  Mrifla  Marimom 

Tradidit ;  ille  tuum  dici  se  gaude^  aluinnnm,* 

Dum  canit*  Assyrios  divum  prolixus  amores; 

Mollis  et  Ausonias  stupefecit  rarmine  nympbas. 

nie  itidem  moriens  tibi  soli  debita  vates 

Ossa,  tibi  soli,  supremaoue  vota  reliquit : 

Nee  manes  pietaa  tua  cara  fefellit  amici : 

Vidimus  arridentem  operoso  ex  sere  poetam.* 

Neo  satis  boo  visum  est  in  utrumque,  et  nee  pia  cessant 

Officia  in  tumulo ;  cupis  intcgros  rapere  Oreo, 

Qua  potes,  atque  avidas  Parcanim  eludere  leges : 

Amborum  senus,  et  varia  sub  sorte  peractam 

Describis  vitam,  moresque,  et  dona  Minervse ; 

^mulus  illius,  Mycalen  qui  natus  ad  altam 
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•  At  Naples  Milton  was  introduced  to  Oioranni  Battista  Ifanso,  marqnis  ofViUa,  and 
at  leaving  Naples  sent  him  this  poem.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  distingnished  rank  and 
fortune,  had  supported  a  military  character  with  high  reputation,  of  unblemished 
morals,  a  polite  scholar,  a  celebrated  writer,  and  a  universal  patron.  It  was  among  his 
chief  honours,  that  he  had  been  the  friend  of  Tasso :  and  this  circumstance,  above  all 
others,  must  Lave  made  Milton  ambitious  of  his  acquaintance.  He  is  not  only  com- 
plimented by  name  in  the  twentieth  canto  of  the  "  Oerusalemme/'  but  Tasso  addressed 
his  ''Dialogue  on  Friendship"  to  Manso.  He  died  in  1645,  aged  eighty-four.— T. 
Waktok. 

■  nU  tuum  did  ae  gaudet  alumnunu 

Marino  enltivated  poetry  in  the  academy  of  the  Otiosi,  of  which  Manso  was  one  of 
the  founders.  Hither  he  was  sent  by  the  Muse,  who  was  *'  non  insda,"  not  ignorant  of 
his  poetical  abilities  and  inclinations,  Ac,  for  at  fln^  against  his  will,  his  father  had 
put  him  to  the  law.— T.  Wabtox. 

a  2>iMi  easM^  Ae. 
The  alluaion  ig  to  Marino's  poem  "H  Adone."— T.  Wakto*. 

•  Vtdimut  arridentem  op€ro9o  t»  are  poetawL 

Marino's  monument  at  Naples,  ereoted  by  Manso.  Marino  died  at  Naples  in  1625* 
•ged  AUj  six.— T.  Waktox. 
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Betiulit  .Soli!  Titam  faoundus  Homeri.' 

Ergo  ego  te^  Olius  et  magni  nomiae  Phoebi, 

Manse  pater,  jubeo  longum  salvere  per  advumy  ** 

Missus  Hyperboreo  juyenis  peregrinus  ab  axe. 

Neo  ta  longinqoam  bonus  aspernabere  Musanii 

Qoss  nuper  gelida  vix  enuirita  sub  Aroto, 

Imprudens  Italas  ansa  est  volitare  per  urbes. 

Nos  etiam  in  nostro  modulantes  flumine  <^gno8  * 

Credimuft  obscuras  noctis  sensisse  per  umbras^ 

Qua  Thamesis*  late  puris  argenteus  umis  I 

Ooeani  glauoos  perfundit  gurgite  crines : 

Quin  et  in  has  quondam  pervenit  Tityrus  oras.  { 

Sed  neque  nos  genus  incultum,  nee  inutile  Phosbo^  " 

Qua  plaga  septeno  mundi  sulcata  Trione  . 

Brumalem  patitur  longa  sub  nocte  Booten. 
Nos  etiam  colimus  Phoebum,  nos  munera  PhoDbo 
Flaventes  spicas,  et  lutea  mala  canistris, 

Halantemque  crocum,  perhibet  nisi  vana  yetustaS|  ^ 

Misimus,  et  lectas  Druidum  de  gente  choreas. 
Gkns  Druides  antiqua,  sacris  operata  deorum, 
Heroum  laudes,  imitandaque  gesta,  canebant; 
Hino  quoties  festo  cinguat  altaria  cantu  j 

Pelo  in  herbosa,^  Oraise  de  more  puellse,  *    ■ 

Carminibus  Isdtis  memorant  Corineida  Loxo,' 
Fatidicamque  Upin,  cum  flavicoma  HecaSrge,  ! 

Nuda  Caiedonio  yariatas  pectora  fuco. 

Fortunate  senex,  ergo,  quacunque  per  orbem  i 

Torquati  decus,  et  nomen  celebrabitur  ingens,  *    | 

rkuuque  perpetui  succrescet  fama  Marini : 
Tu  quoque  in  ora  frequens  venies,  plausumque  yirorum, 
Et  pariu  carpes  iter  immortale  volatu. 
Picetur  tum  sponte  tuos  habitasse  pcnates 
Cynthius,  et  famulas  ycnisse  ad  limina  Musas :  ** 


p  Mjftalen  qui  ncUut  ad  altam  , 

HeUvlit  ^Solii  titam  facundu*  Homcri,  | 

Flatareh,  who  wrote  the  **  Life  of  Homer."   He  was  a  natiro  of  Boeo«l%  wlwre  Ifjealt    j 
is  a  mountaiD.— >T.  Wartox.  ' 

The  learned  traiulator  of  this  poem  into  English  verse,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Sliiliagy 
observes  that  Herodotus  is  here  intended ;  an<l  that  Mr.  Warton  is  mistaken  in  wvp* 
posing  Milton  to  allude  to  Plutarch :  for,  he  adds,  "  a  mountain  of  the  name  of  Myeal* 
in  Boeotia  will  not  be  found  either  in  Pansanias  or  Strnbo :  Myeale  was  in  Asia  MinoTi 
the  country  of  Herodotus.  The  epithet  'facundus'  which  Mr.  Warton  admires,  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  father  of  history ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  allow^  to 
Plutaroh  on  the  banks  of  the  litssusy  though  he  is  rich  in  biegFapkieal  and  autal 
refleotioBs.^-^ToD]». 

Spenser. — ^Hubd. 

r  Quin  et  ta  ha»  qmmdtim  purvetrit  Titynu  orat, 

"Like  me  too,  Chancer  traveHed  into  Italy.''  In  Spenser's  **  Pastonlsi*  ChnoMr  if 
constantly  called  Tityrus.— T.  WAbton. 


•  Our  author  converts  the  three  Hyperborean  nymphs^  who  sent  fMti  to  Apoflo  la 
DeloSy  in^o  British  go  Idesses. — T.  Wabtov. 
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At  non  sponte  doxnum  taxnen  idem,^  et  regis  adiyit 

Bura  Pheretiadao,  coelo  fugitivus  Apollo ; 

Die  licet  magnmn  Aloiden  susceperat  hospes : 

Tantam  ubi  clamosos  placnit  yitare  bubuloos, 

Nobile  mansaeti  cessit  Chironis  in  an  tram,  * 

Irrignos  inter  saltus,  frondosaque  tecta, 

Peneium  prope  rivum :  ibi  saape  sab  ilice  nigra. 

Ad  citharo  strepitam,  blanda  prece  yictos  amioi, 

Ejdlii  duros  lenibat  voce  labores. 

Tarn  neqae  ripa  suo,  barathro  neo  fiza  sab  imo  ** 

Saza  stetere  loco ;  nutat  Trachinia  rapes, 

Neo  sentit  solitas,  immania  pondera,  silvas ; 

Emotseqae  sais  properant  de  collibas  omi, 

Mulcenturqae  novo  maculosi  carmine  l3mceB. 

Dis  dilecte  senex,  te  Japiter  seqaas  oportet  ^^ 

Nascentem,  et  miti  lastrarit  lamine  Phoebus, 
Atlantisque  nepos ;  neque  enim,  nisi  cams  ab  ortu 
Dis  superis,  potent  magno  favisse  poetsd. 
Hinc  longfeva  tibi  lento  sub  flore  senectus 
Vemat,  et  (Esonios  lucratur  vivida  fusos  ',  ** 

Nondum  deciduos  servans  tibi  frontis  honores, 
Ingeniumque  vigens,  et  adultum  mentis  acumen. 
O,  mihi  si  mea  sors  talem  concedat  amicum, 
Phoebsdos  deoorasse  viros  qui  tam  bene  norit,  I 

Siquando  indigenas  revocabo  in  carmina  reges"  *  ' 

Arturumque  etiam  sub  terris  bella  moventem  I  ' 

Aut  dicam  invictsd  sociali  foedere  mensse^  ! 

Magnanimos  heroas ;  et,  0,  modo  spiritus  adsit,  | 

Frangam  Saxonicas  Britonum  sub  Marte  phalanges !  i 

Tandem  ubi  non  tacitsB  permensus  tempera  vitse,  *  i 

Annorumque  satur,  cineri  sua  jura  relinquam. 
Die  mihi  lecto  madidis  astaret  ocellis }  \ 

Astanti  sat  erat  si  dicam,  sim  tibi  curse ; 
Die  meos  artus,  liventi  morte  solutos, 

Curaret  parva  componi  mollitur  uma :  ^ 

Forsitan  et  nostros  ducat  de  marmore  vultus, 
Nectens  aut  Paphia  myrti  aut  Pamasside  lauri 
Fronde  comas ;  at  ego  secura  pace  quiescam. 
Turn  quoque,  si  qua  fides,  si  prsemia  certa  bonorum. 
Ipse  ego  coelicolum  semotus  in  sethera  divum,  * 

Quo  labor  et  mens  pura  vehunt,  atque  ignea  yirtuo, 

t  At  non  tponte  domum  tamen  idem,  Ao. 

Apollo,  being  driven  fl*om  beaven,  kept  the  cattle  of  king  Admetas  in  Theualy,  who 
bad  entertained  Hercules :  this  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Penens,  and  of 
mount  Pelion,  inhabited  by  Chiron. — T.  Wajiton. 

*  Siquando  indigtnat  reooeabo  in  earmtna  reg«9f  Ae. 
The  "  indigenes  reges"  are  the  ancient  kings  of  Britain. — T.  WabtoHw 

T  Soeiali  foedere  menace,  Ao. 

The  knightSy  or  associated  champions,  of  King  Arthur's  round  table,  as  BIr.  Warton. 
observes. — Todd. 
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Secret!  hseo  aliqoa  mundi  de  parte  yidebo. 
Quantum  fata  sinunt ;  et,  tota  mente  serenum 
Ridens^  purpureo  sufiPimdar  lumine  yultus, 
Et  simul  setnereo  plaudam  mihi  Isetus  Oljmpo. 
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ThyrsiB  et  Damon,  ^ludem  Ticiniss  pastoreB,  eadem  stadia  Bocati,  a  pneritia  amiei 
erant»  nt  qixi  plnrimum.  Thynis  animi  eaiiBa  profeetas  perege  do  obita  Damonia 
nnnoiam  aooepik  Demnm  poetea  reyenaa,  et  rem  ita  omo  oomperto^  se,  snam- 
qne  solitadinem  hoc  earmine  deplorat.  Damonia  antem  aab  persona  hio  intelli- 
gitnr  Carolna  Deodatua,  ex  urbe  Hetrorise  Lnca  paterno  genere  orinndna,  catera 
Angina;  ingenio,  doetrinay  olaiiaainuaqve  eieteria yirtntibna,  dnm Tirere^  jaTenia 
egregina. 

HiBfEBiDES  nymphse,'  (nam  yos  et  Daphnin,  et  Hylan, 

Et  plorata  diu  meministis  fata  Bionis) 

Dicite  Sicelicum  Thamesina  per  oppida  carmen  ; 

Quas  miser  effudit  voces,  qusD  murmura  Thjrsis, 

Et  quibus  assiduis  ezercuit  antra  querelis,  ' 

Fluminaque,  fontesque  yagos,  nemorumque  recessus ; 

Dum  sibi  prsereptum  quentur  Damona,  neque  altam 

Luctibus  exemit  noctem,  loca  sola  pererrans. 

Et  jam  bis  yiridi  surgebat  culmus  arista, 

Et  totidem  flayas  numerabant  horrea  messes, 

Ex  quo  summa  dies  tulerat  Bamona  sub  umbras, 

Necdum  aderat  Th jrsis ; ''  pastorem  scilicet  ilium 

Dulcis  amor  Mussb  Tusca  retinebat  in  urbe : 

Ast  ubi  mens  expleta  domum,  pecorisque  relicti 

Gura  yocat,  simul  assueta  seditque  sub  ulmo ; 

Tum  yero  amissum  tum  denique  sentit  amicum, 

Coepit  et  immensum  sic  exonerare  dolorem : — 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  yacat,  agni. 
Hei  mihi !  quse  terris,  quse  dicam  numina  coelo, 
Postquam  te  immiti  rapuerunt  fnnere,  Damon  I  * 

Siccine  nos  linquis,  tua  sic  sine  nomine  yirtus 
Ibit,  et  obscuris  numero  sociabitur  umbris  7 
At  non  ille,  animas  yirga  qui  diyidit  aurea, 

"^  Charlea  Deodate'a  fttther,  Theodore,  waa  bom  at  Geneva,  of  an  Italian  famOj,  in 
1574.  He  oame  yonng  into  England,  where  he  married  an  Bngliah  lady  of  good  birth 
and  fortune:  he  waa  a  doctor  in  phyaic;  and,  in  1609,  i^peara  to  hare  been  physician 
to  Prince  Henry  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwarda  qneen  of  Bohemia.  He  lived 
then  at  Brentford,  where  he  performed  a  wonderful  onre  by  phlebotomy;  aa  appears  by 
hia  own  narrative  of  the  caae,  in  a  letter  dated  1629.  One  of  hia  deacendants,  Mona. 
Anton.  Joand  Diodati,  who  haa  hononred  me  with  aome  of  theae  notices,  is  now  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  republic  of  Geneva.  Theodore'a  brother,  Giovanni  Deodata,  waa 
an  eminent  theologist  of  Geneva;  with  whom  Milton,  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  hia  connexion 
with  Charlea,  contracted  a  friendship  during  hia  abode  at  Geneva,  and  whose  annota- 
tiona  on  the  Bible  were  tranalated  into  Engliah  by  the  puritana.  The  &mily  left  Italy 
on  account  of  religion. — ^T.  Wabton. 

Himera  la  the  famona  bucolic  river  of  Theocritna,  who  anng  the  death  of  Daphnis 
■nd  the  loss  of  Hylaa.    Bion,  in  the  next  line,  waa  lamAted  by  Moaehna. — T .  Wartosi . 

y  Thyraia,  or  Hilton,  waa  now  at  Florence. — T.  Wartov. 
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lata  vclit,  dignumque  tui  tc  ducat  in  agmen, 

Ignavumque  procul  pccus  arceat  omne  silentum.  ^ 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Qnicquid  erit,  certe,  nisi  me  lupus  ante  videbit, 
Indeplorato  non  comminuere  Bepulcro, 
Gonstabitque  tuns  tibi  honos,  longumque  vigebit 
Inter  pastores :  illi  tibi  vota  secundo  ^ 

Solvere  post  Baphnin,  post  Daphnin  dicere  laudes, 
GtLudebunt,  dum  rora  Pales,  dum  Faunlis  amabit ;  \ 

Si  quid  id  est,  priscamque  fidem  coluisse,  piumque, 
Palladiasque  artes,  sociumqnd  habuisse  canorum.  | 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  &gpi«  **    ' 

HsM  tibi  oerta  manent,  tibi  erunt  hsec  pnemia,  Damon ; 
At  mihi  qnid  tandem  fiet  modo  ?  quis  mihi  fidus 
Hssrebit  lateri  comes,  at  tu  ssepe  solebas  ' 

Frigoribus  duris,  et  per  loca  foeta  pruinis, 
Ant  rapido  snb  sole,  siti  morientibus  herbis  ?  ^ 

Sive  opus  in  magnos  fuit  eminus  ire  leones. 
Ant  avidos  terrere  lupos  prsesepibus  altis ; 
Quis  fando  sopire  diem,  cantuque,  solebit  ? 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Pectora  cui  credam  ?  quis  me  lenire  docebit  ^ 

Mordaces  cnras,  quis  longam  fallere  noctem 
Dulcibus  alloquiis,  grato  cum  sibilat  igni 
Molle  pymm,  et  nucibus  strepitat  focus,  et  mains  Anster 
Miscet  cuncta  foris,  et  desupcr  intonat  ulmo  ? 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat  agni.  » 

Ant  eestate,  dies  medio  dum  vertitur  axe, 
Gnm  Pan  aasculea  somnum  capit  abditus  umbra, 
Et  repetunt  sub  aquis  sibi  nota  sedilia  nymphae, 
Pastoresque  latent,  stertit  sub  sepe  colonus ; 
Quis  mihi  blanditiasque  tuas,  quis  tum  mihi  risus,  *^ 

Gecropiosque  sales  referet,  cultosque  lepores  ? 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
At  jam  solus  agros,  jam  pascua  solus  oberro, 
Sicubi  ramossd  densantur  vallibus  umbr» ; 
Hie  serum  expecto ;  supra  caput  imber  et  Eurus  ^ 

Triste  Bonanty  fractnque  agitata  crepuscula  silvao. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agnL 
Heu,  quam  culta  mihi  prius  arva  procacibus  herbis 
Involvuntur,  et  ipsa  situ  seges  alta  fatiscit ! 
Innuba  neglecto  maroescit  et  uva  raeemo,  * 

Neo  m jrteta  juvant ;  ovium  quoque  tasdet ;  at  illn 
Mcerent,  inque  suum  convertunt  ora  magistrum. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vaoat,  agni. 
Titjrus  ad  oorjlos  vocat,  Alphesiboeus  ad  omos, 
Ad  salices  iEgon,  ad  flumina  pulcher  Amjntas ;  '* 

"  Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  illita  gramina  musco, 
Hio  Zephyr!,  hie  placidas  interstrepit  arbutus  undas. 
Ista  eanunt  surdo ;  frutioes  ego  nactus  abibam. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
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Mopsus  ad  hsoc,  nam  me  redeuniem  forte  notarat^ 

(Et  eallebat  avium  linguas  et  sidera  Mopsus) 

"Thyrsi,  quid  hoc?"  £xit,  "quae  te  coquit  improba  bills? 

Aut  te  peidit  amor,  aut  te  male  fascinat  astrum : 

Saturni  grave  saope  fuit  pastoribus  astrum, 

Intimaque  obliquo  figit  prsecordia  plumbo." 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Mirantur  nymphse,  et,  "  Quid  te,  Thyrsi,  futunim  est  ? 
Quid  tibi  vis  ?"  aiunt ;  "  non  haec  solet  esse  juventse 
Nubila  frons,  oculique  truces,  vultnsque  severi : 
Ula  chores,  lususque  leves,  et  semper  amorem 
Jure  petit :  bis  ille  miser  quis  serus  amavit." 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Venit  Hyas,  Dryopeque,  et  filia  Baucidis  -^gle, 
Bocta  modes,  citharsdque  sciens,  sed  perdita  fastu ; 
Venit  Idumanii"  Chloris  vicina  fluent! : 
Nil  me  blanditiso,  nil  me  solantia  verba, 
Nil  me,  si  quid  adest,  movet,  aut  spes  ulla  futuri. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Hei  mihi !  quam  similes  ludunt  per  prata  juvenci, 
Omnes  unanimi  secum  sibi  lege  sodales ! 
Nee  magis  hunc  alio  quisquam  secemit  amicum 
De  grege ;  sic  densi  veniunt  ad  pabula  thoes, 
Inque  vicem  hirsuti  paribus  junguntur  onagri : 
Lex  cadem  pelagi ;  deserto  in  littore  Proteus 
Agmina  phocarum  numerat,  vilisque  volucrum 
Passer  habet  semper  quicum  sit,   et  omnia  circum 
Farra  libans  volitat,  sero  sua  tecta  revisens ; 
Quern  si  sors  leto  objecit,  sen  milvus  adunco 
Fata  tulit  rostro,  seu  stravit  arundine  fossor, 
Protiuus  ille  alium  socio  petit  inde  volatu. 
Nos  durum  genus,  et  diris  exercita  fatis 
Gens  homines,  aliena  animis,  et  pectore  discors ; 
Yix  sibi  quisque  parem  de  millibus  invenit  unum; 
Aut  si  sors  dederit  tandem  non  aspera  votis. 
Ilium  inopina  dies,  qua  non  speraveris  hora, 
Surripit,  a)ternum  linqucns,  in  saocula  damnum. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
IIcu  quis  me  ignotas  traxit  vagus  error  in  oras, 
Ire  per  aereas  rupes,  Alpemque  nivosam  I 
Ecquid  erat  tanti  Romam  vidisse  sepultam, 
(Quamvis  ilia  foret,  qualem  dum  viseret  olim, 
Tityrus  ipse  suas  et  oves  et  rura  reliquit) 
Ut  te  tam  dulci  possem  caruisse  sodale ! 
Possem  tot  maria  alta,  tot  interponere  montes, 
Tot  silvas,  tot  saxa  tibi,  fluviosque  sonantes  I 
Ah,  certe  extrcmum  lieuisset  tangere  dextram, 
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*  The  river  Chelmer  in  Essex  is  called  "  Idnmanium  flaenfcum/'  near  its  inOux  ioi« 
Biftckvrater-bajr.    Ptolemj  calls  this  baj  ''portus  Idamauius." — T.  Warton.  { 
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Et  bene  compcNsitoe  placide  morientis  ocellofl, 
Et  dixisse^  ''  Yale ;  nostri  mem  or  ibis  ad  astra.' 

Ite  domiim  impasti^  domino  jam  non  yacat,  agni. 
Quamquam  etiam  vestri  nunquam  meminisse  pigebit,  '** 

Pastores  Tusci,  Mnsis  operata  juyentus ; 
Hie  Cbaris,  atqne  Lepos ;  et  Tuseus  tu  quoque,  Damon, 
Antiqna  genus  nnde  petis  Lucumonis  ab  urbe.* 
0,  ego  quantus  eram,  gelidi  cum  stratns  ad  Ami 
Murmura,  populeumque  nemus,  qua  mollior  herba,  ^ 

Carpere  nnnc  violas,  nnne  summas  carpere  myrtos, 
Et  potni  Lycidse  certantem  andire  Menalcam ! 
Ipse  etiam  ten  tare  ausns  sum ;  nee,  puto,  multum 
Displicui ;  nam  sunt  et  apud  me  muncra  vestra, 
Fiscellffi;  calathique,  et  cerea  yincla  cieutae :  '^ 

Quin  et  nostra  suas  docuemnt  nomina  fagos 
Et  Datis,  et  Francinus :  ^  erant  et  yoeibus  ambo 
Et  studiis  noti ;  Ljdorum  sanguinis  ambo.* 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
H89G  mihi  tum  Issto  dictabat  rosoida  luna,  >^ 

Dum  solus  teneros  claudebam  cratibus  hscdos. 
Ah,  quoties  dixi,  cum  te  cinis  ater  habebat, 
Nunc  canit,  aut  lepori  nunc  tendit  retia  Damon ; 
Vimina  nunc  texit,  varios  sibi  quod  sit  in  usus  I 
Et  qu»  tum  facili  sperabam  mento  futura  '^ 

Arripui  voto  leyis,  et  pr»sentia  finxi : 
<'  Heus,  bone  I  numquid  agis  t  nisi  te  quid  forte  retardate 
Imus  ?  et  arguta  paulum  recubamus  in  umbra, 
Aut  ad  aquas  Colni,  aut  ubi  jugera  Cassibelauni  ?  ' 
Tu  mihi  percurres  medicos,  tua  gramina,  succos,*  '^ 

Hclleborumque,  humilesque  crocos,  foliumque  hyaointhi, 
Quasque  habet  ista  palus  herbas,  artesque  medentum.'' 
Ah,  pereant  herbse,  pereant  artesque  medentum, 
Gramina,  postquam  ipsi  nil  profecere  magistro  I 
Ipse  etiam^  nam  nescio  quid  mihi  grande  sonabat'  >** 


«  Lneumoni*  ab  urbe. 

Luca,  or  Lucoa,  an  ancient  city  of  ToBoaay,  was  founded  by  Lucumon;  an  Hetmscan 
king. — T.  Wabtok. 

l>  Et  Dati§,  et  Francinut, 

Carlo  Dati  of  Florence,  with  whom  Milton  corresponded  after  his  return  to  England. 
•— T.  Warton. 

e  Lydorum  tangninit  ambo. 

Of  the  most  ancient  Tuscan  families.  The  Lydians  brought  a  colony  into  Italy, 
whence  came  the  Tuscans. — T.  Warton. 

d  Aut  ad  aquat  Colnif  aut  vbi  Jugera  Oattibelaunif 

The  rirer  Colne  flows  through   Buckinghamshire  and  Hertfordshire,  in  Milton'i  i 

noighbourhood.     By  "jugera  Cassibelauni/'  we  are  to  understand  Verulam,  or  St.  ' 

Albans,  called  the  town  of  Cassibelan,  an  ancient  British  king.    Milton's  appellations  > 
are  often  conveyed  by  the  poetry  of  ancient  fable. — T.  Warton. 

•  Tn  mihi  pereurre*  mtdicot,  tua  fframina,  9uceo9, 
Deodate  is  the  shepherd-lad  in  "  Comus/'  yer.  619,  Ac. — T.  Warton. 

'  He  hints  his  design  of  quitting  pastoral,  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry,  to  write  an 
epic  poem.  This,  it  appears,  by  what  follows,  was  to  be  on  5ome  pnrt  of  tlie  ancient 
l:riti(ih  story. — T.  Warton, 
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Fistula;  ab  undecima  jam  lux  est  altera  nocte, 

Et  turn  forte  novis  admoram  labra  cicatis ; 

Diflsilaere  tamen  rupta  oompage,  neo  ultra 

Ferre  myes  potaere  sonos :  dubito  quoque  ne  aim 

Tnrgidulus,  tamen  et  referam ;  yoB|  eedite,  silyn.  >■ 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  yacat^  agnL 
Ipse  ego  Dardanias  Rutupina  per  sequora  puppes 
Dicam;  et  Pandrasidos  regnum  yetus  lnogeni«0| 
Brennumque  Aryiragumque  duces,  priscumque  Belinomi 
Et  tandem  Armoricos  Britonum  sub  lege  eolonos ;  ^^ 

Turn  graTidam  Arturo,  fatali  fraude,  Ibgernen, 
Mendaoes  yultus,  assumtaque  Gorlois  arma, 
Merlini  dolus.     0;  mihi  tum  si  yita  supersit| 
Tu  procul  annosa  pendebis,  fistula,  pinu, 
Multum  oblita  mihi ;  aut  patriis  mutata  Camoenis  ^ 

Brittonicum  strides ;  quid  enim  ?  omnia  non  lioet  uni^ 
Non  sperasse  uni  lioet  omnia :  mi  satis  ampla 
Merces,  et  mihi  grande  decus,  (sim  ignotus  in  »yum 
Tum  licet,  externo  penitusque  inglorius  orbi) 
8i  me  flaya  comas  legat  Usa,  et  potor  Alauni,  ^ 

Yorticibusque  frequens  Abra,  et  nemus  omne  Treantse, 
Et  Thamesis  meus  ante  omnes,  et  fusca  metallis 
Tamara,  et  extremis  me  discant  Oroades  undis. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  yacat,  agni. 
Hsec  tibi  seryabam  lenta  sub  cortice  lauri,  >* 

Hflec,  et  plura  simul ;  tum  quaa  mihi  pocula  Mansus, 
Mansus,  Chalcidicse  non  ultima  gloria  ripse,' 
Bina  dedit,^  mirum  artis  opus,  mirandus  et  ipse, 
Et  circum  gemino  cselayerat  argumento : 

In  medio  rubri  maris  unda,  et  odoriferum  yer,  ^ 

Littora  longa  Arabum,  et  sudantes  balsama  sUysd : 
Has  inter  phcenix,  diyina  ayis,  unica  terris, 
Cseruleum  Ailgens  diyersicoloribus  alis, 
Auroram  yitreis  surgentem  respicit  undis : 
Parte  alia  polus  omnipatens,  et  magnus  Olympus  :  ^^ 

Quis  putet  ?  hie  quoque  Amor,  pictseque  in  nube  pharetrad, 
Arma  corusca  faces,  et  spicula  tincta  pyropo ; 
Nee  teuues  animas,  pectusque  ignobile  yulgi, 
Hinc  ferit;  at,  circum  flammantia  lumina  torquens. 
Semper  in  erectum  spargit  sua  tela  per  orbes  ^ 

Impiger,  et  pronos  nunquam  coUimat  ad  ictus : 
Hinc  mentes  ardere  sacrss,  formseque  deorum. 

Tu  quoque  in  his,  neo  me  fallit  spes  lubrica,  Damon; 
Tu  quoque  in  his  certe  es;  nam  quo  tua  dulcis  abiret 

t  3fanm;  Ckaleidica  non  uUima  gloria  ripa, 
Hanf  o,  celebrated  in  the  last  poem,  and  a  Neapolitan.  A  people  eallei  the  Chaloidici 
are  aaid  to  have  founded  Naples. — T.  Warton. 

b  Bt'na  deditf  Ae» 
Perhaps  a  poetical  description  of  two  real  oups  thos  richly  ornamented,  whieh  Milton 
?eoeiyed  as  presents  from  Manso  at  Naples;  or  perhaps  this  is  aa  aUegorieal  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  Manso's  fSayonrs. — T.  Wartoh. 
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Saaotaqne  simplicitas,  nam  quo  tua  Candida  yirtna  f 
Neo  te  Lethaso  fas  qasesivisse  sub  orco, 
Neo  tibi  oonveniunt  lacrymad^  nee  ilebimns  nltra: 
Ite  prooul^  lacnrmad ;  pomm  colit  cethera  Damon, 
^thera  puros  nabet,  pluvium  pede  reppnlit  aream ; 
Heronmque  animas  inter,  diyosque  perennes, 
^thereos  haurit  latices,  et  gandia  potat 
Ore  sacro.     Quin  tu,  coeli  post  jura  recepta, 
Dexter  ades,  placidusque  fave  quicunque  yocaris, 
Seu  tu  noster  eris  Damon,  siye  sequior  audis 
Diodatus }  quo  te  divino  nomine  cuncti 
Coelicolas  norint,  silvisque  vocabere  Damon. 
Quod  tibi  purpureus  pudor,  et  sine  labe  juventus 
Qrata  fdit,  quod  nulla  tori  libata  yoluptas ; 
En,  etiam  tibi  yirginei  seryantur  honores.^ 
Ipse,  caput  nitidum  cinctus  rutilante  corona, 
LsBtaque  frondentis  gestans  umbracula  palnue, 
Sternum  perages  immortales  hjmenseos ; 
Cantus  ubi,  cboreisque  furit  lyra  mixta  beatis, 
Festa  Sionsdo  bacchantur  et  orgia  thyrso. 


<  En,  etiam  tthi  virginei  tertfantur  honoret. 

Deodate  and  Lycidas  were  both  unmarried. — T.  Wartoh. 

Br.  JoluiBon  obsenret,  that  thii  poem  is  **  written  with  the  common  but  childish  imi- 
tation of  pastoral  life :"  yet  tiiere  are  some  new  and  natural  ooantiy  images,  and  the 
common  topics  are  often  recommended  by  a  novelty  of  elegant  expression.  The  pastoral 
form  is  a  fault  of  the  poef  s  times.  It  contains  also  some  passages  which  wander  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  bucolic  song,  and  are  in  his  own  oxiginal  style  of  the  more  sub- 
lime poetry.  Milton  cannot  be  a  shepherd  long :  his  own  natiye  powers  often  breaJi 
forth,  and  cannot  bear  the  assumed  disguise^ — T.  Wartoh. 
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Jax.  23, 1646. 

AD  JOAVNEM  ROUSIUM,  OXONIENSIS  ACABEMIiS  BIBLIOTHECARIUM, 

De  libro  Poematam  amisso,  qnem  llle  ribi  denno  mitti  postolabat^  at  cum  alila 
nostris  in  BibUotheca  pablioa  reponeret»  Odo. 

Ode  tribns  constat  Strophis,  totidemque  AntastrophlB,  nna  demnm  Epodo  clausis ; 
quas,  tametsi  omnes  neo  Torsnum  nnmero,  neo  oertiB  nbique  oolis  exacte  reppon- 
deanty  ita  tamen  secuimas,  oommodo  legend!  potiiu,  quam  ad  antiques  eonci- 
nendi  modes  rationem  spectantes.  Alioquin  hoe  genus  rectius  fortasse  diet 
monostrophicum  debuerat  Metra  partim  sunt  Kord  ox^otv,  partim  droXcXv/ilyc 
Pbaleucia  quss  sunt,  spondssum  tertio  loeo  bis  admittunt,  quod  idem  in  secondo 
looo  Catullus  ad  libitum  feeit 
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Oemelle  cultu  simplici  gaudens  liber, 
Fronde  licet  gemina,^ 
Mnnditieque  nitens  non  operosa ; 
Qaem  mannis  attalit 
Juvenilis  olim, 

Sedula  tamen  hand  nimii  poetao ; 
Dum  vagus  Ausonias  nunc  per  umbras, 
Nunc  Britannioa  per  vireta  lusit, 
Insons  populi,'  barbitoque  devius 
Indulsit  patrio,  mox  itidem  peotine  Daimio* 
Longinquum  intonuit  melos 
Vicinis,  et  humum  viz  tetigit  pede : 
Quis  te,  parve  liber,  quis  te  fratribus 
Subduxit  reliquis  dolo  ? 
Cum  tu  missus  ab  urbe, 
'  Docto  jugiter  obsecrante  amico, 
Illustre  tendebas  iter 
Thamesis  ad  incunabula 
Cserulei  patris, 

Fontes  ubi  limpidi  ^ 

Aonidum,  thyasusque  sacer, 
Orbi  notus  per  immensos 

J  John  Rouse,  or  Russe,  master  of  arts,  fellow  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  was  elected 
chief  librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  May  9, 1620.  He  died  in  April,  1652,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  his  oollege.  He  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with 
0.  J.  Vossius  ,*  by  whom  he  was  highly  valued  and  respected  for  his  learning  and 
activity  in  promoting  literary  undertakings.  Not  only  on  account  of  his  friendship 
with  Milton,  which  appears  to  hare  subsisted  in  1637,  but  because  he  retained  hij 
librarianship  and  fellowship  during  part  of  Cromwell's  usurpation,  we  ifiay  suppose 
Rouse  to  hare  been  puritanically  inclined. — T.  Wabtoit. 

Wood  informs  us,  that  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ac,  having  been  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  civil  law,  went,  after  the  ceremony,  to  the  Bodleian  library,  where  uey 
were  received  with  a  speech  by  the  keeper  Rouse,  who  prevented  the  plundering  of 
Bodlcy's  chest    He  bequeathed  twenty  pounds  to  the  libraiy. — Todd. 

k  Fnmde  licet  gemina^  Ao. 
By  "Fronde  gemina,"  we  are  to  understand,  metaphorically,  the  ''twofold  leaf,"  the 
poems  both  English  and  Latin,  of  which  the  volume  consisted.    So  the  Bodleian  manu- 
script, and  printed  copies :  but  fironU  ia  perhaps  a  better  reading. — ^T.  Wartoit. 

1  In»on$  populu 

guiltless  as  yet  of  engaging  in  the  popular  disputes  of  these  torbulent  timei. — ^T. 
Wartok. 

n  Jfox  itidem  pectine  Daunio, 
His  Italian  Sonnets. — T.  Wartoit. 
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Temporum  lapsus  redeunte  coelo^ 
Celeberque  futorus  in  aevum  f 
Modo  quis  deus,  aut  editus  deo, 
IMstinam  genius  miseratus  indolem, 

S~i  satas  noxas  luimus  priores, 
ollique  luxu  degener  otium) 
ToUat  nefandos  civium  tumultus," 
Almaque  reyocot  studia  sanctus, 
Et  relegatas  sine  sede  Musas 
Jam  psane  totis  finibus  Angligenum; 
Immundasque  volacreSy 
Ungoibos  imminentes, 
Figat  ApoUinea  pharetra, 
'Phineamqne  abigat  pestem  procul  amne  Pegaseo  f 


Quin  tu,  libelle,  nuntii  licet  mala 

Fide,  yel  osoitantia, 

Bemel  erraveris  agmine  fratram^ 

Sen  quis  te  teneat  specus, 

Sen  qua  te  latebra^  forsan  unde  vili 

Callo  tereris  institoris  insulsi, 

lisetare  felix :  en,  iterum  tibi 

Bpes  nova  fdlget^  posse  profiindam 

Fuffere  Lethon,  vehique  superam 

In  Jovis  aulam,  remige  penna : 

Nam  te  Botisius  sui 

Optat  peculi,  numeroque  justo 

Sibi  pollicitum  queritur  abesse ; 

Rogatque  yenias  ille^  cujus  incljta 

Sunt  dkta  yirum  monumenta  cuiso : 

Teque.adjtis  etiam  sacris 

Yoluit  reponi,  quibus  et  ipse  prsBsidet, 

JStemorum  operum  oustos  fidelis ; 

QusBstorque  gazaa  nobilioris, 

Quam  eui  pnefuit  Ion,* 

Claras  Erectheides, 

Opnlenta  dei  per  tempia  parentis; 

Fulyosque  tripodas^  donaque  Delphioa; 

Ion,  Actasa  genitus  Creusa. 

Ergo,  tu  yisere  lucos 

Musarumibisamosnos; 

Diamque  Pbosbi  rursus  ibis  in  domum, 
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■  Tollat  ne/ando9  dvimm  tumuihu,  Ae. 
I  fair  Ifilton  is  h«re  oomplAining  of  evils  which  his  own  principles  oontribnted  either 
to  prodace  or  promote ;  but  his  illustrations  are  so  beantiial,  that  we  forget  his  politics  in 
his  poetrj.  in  refleoting,  howerer,  on  those  evils,  I  cannot  entirely  impute  their  origin 
to  a  growing  spirit  of  popular  faction :  if  there  was  anarchy  on  one  party  there  was 
tyranny  on  the  other:  the  dispute  was  a  conflict  "between  governors,  who  ruled  by 
will,  not  by  law;  and  subjects,  who  would  not  sniTer  the  law  itself  to  control  their 
actions."    Balgny's  Bermons,  p.  55.— T.  Wartov. 

o  Quam  empnxfnit  lou,  Ac 
Ion,  the  treasurer  of  the  Delphic  temple,  abounding  in  riches.— T.  Wabtoh. 
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Oxonia  quam  yalle  colit, 

Belo  posthabita, 

Bifidoquc  Parnassi  jugo : 

Ibis  honestus, 

Postquam  egregiam  tu  quoque  sortem 

NactuB  abis;  dextri  prece  sollicitatus  amici. 

Blic  legeris  inter  alta  nomiDa 

Auctorum,  Graiee  simul  et  Latinse 

Antiqua  gentis  lamina,  et  yemm  decus. 

Yob  tandem,  hand  vacui  mei  labores, 

Qnioqnid  hoc  sterile  fadit  ingenium, 

Jam  sero  placidam  sperare  jubeo 

Perfunctam  inyidia  reqniem,  sedesque  beatas, 

Quas  bonus  Hermes, 

£t  tntela  dabit  solers  Roiisi ; 

Quo  neque  lingua  procax  vulgi  penetrabit,  atcfue  longe 

Turba  legentum  prava  faoeaset : 

At  ultimi  nepotes, 

Et  cordatior  sdtas, 

Judicia  rebus  squiora  forntan 

Adhibebit,  integro  sinu. 

Turn,  liyore  sepulto, 

Si  quid  meremur  sana  posteritas  aeieti 

Boiiaio  fayeixte. 


